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THE  recent  remarks  of  Mr.  Carnegie  in  I^ondon  about  the  pre-eminence  of 
America  in  industry,  and  about  the  single  particular  in  which  England  is 
superior,  aie  curiously  illustrative  both  of  the  strength  and  the  defects  of  his 
intelligence.  He  said,  apparently,  that  the  United  States  had  distanced  the 
United  Kingdom  in  every  way  but  one.  Our  manufactures  he  estimated  to  be 
three  times  more  valuable  than  hers,  our  exports  are  greater,  our  natural 
resources  are  enormously  more  vast,  our  territory  will  support  an  immensely 
greater  population.  He  disparaged  England's  colonial  possibilities.  Australia 
seemed  to  him  a  mere  rind  around  an  empty  interior.  South  Africa  was  not 
a  white  man's  country,  and  Canada's  only  chance  for  a  future  lay  in  union  with 
the  Americans.  "  But  as  the  land  of  the  spirit,"  he  said,  *'  the  land  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton,  we  all  do  homage  to  you.  There  your  supremacy  will  always 
remain.  When  we  come  here  we  feel  in  this  gentle,  quiet  atmosphere  that  it  is 
this  and  not  America  that  produced  Shakespeare,  our  common  king.  Shakes- 
peare has  been  more  to  me  than  my  Bible.  The  birthplace  of  Shakespeare  is 
to  me  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  world,  more  sacred  than  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
itself,  Shakespeare  taught  me  more  than  all  other  books  put  together.  I  have 
dreamed  of  that  birthplace  all  my  life."  If  Mr.  Carnegie  sees  in  Shakespeare 
the  world's  greatest  prophet,  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  know  religion.  If 
Stratford  is  to  him  the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not 
learned  all  that  Shakespeare  knew,  nor  got  out  of  Shakespeare's  writings  all 
that  is  in  them.  It  is  a  curious  limitation  of  an  exceedingly  acute  and  potent 
intelligence,  yet  not  one  that  need  excite  surprise.  In  conversation  about 
something  or  other  a  short  time  ago  Mr.  Carnegie  let  fall  the  information  that 
for  many  years  he  had  not  found  occasion  to  bring  any  of  his  personal  needs  to 
the  attention  of  Providence.  He  is  a  great  little  man,  mentally  grown  up,  but 
spiritually  still  in  pinafores.  That  accounts  for  a  great  deal  that  is  noticeable 
in  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  As  a  disburser  of  millions  he  has  had  no 
equal  in  modem  times.  It  has  been  computed  that  he  has  given  away  more 
than  eighty -five  million  dollars,  and  he  has  given  it  wisely,  too — ^to  technical 
education  $13,000,000,  to  general  education  and  research  $26,000,000,  for  mis- 
cellaneous objects  divers  other  millions,  besides  his  prodigious  expenditure  for 
libraries.  And  yet  much  as  his  gifts  have  been  appreciated,  much  as  he  is 
respected,  when  it  comes  to  ''drawing  all  men  unto  him"  he  doesn't  do  it. 
He  is  a  great  friend  of  peace,  a  great  friend  of  learning,  but  he  is  regarded 
almost  without  emotion.  After  all,  it  is  not  learning,  nor  the  library,  that 
makes  the  world  go  round,  but  love.  Shakespeare  knew  that.  Mr.  Carnegie, 
somehow,  seems  not  to  have  observed  \\..^Harpei^s  Weekly. 
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**^i\e  Better  Land"  -witK  Ne-w  Volume. 

It  is  to  me  a  highly  interesting  and  very  delicate  picture  the 
moral  influence  of  which  must  be  elevating.— /?«>.  Dr.  Tyng. 

What  More  Suggestive  Picture 

upon  the  wall  of  Home  or  School  anywheret  for  its  Purity  and   Goodness  here, 
and  its  dream  of  Gladness  for  the  Life  Beyond,  than 

"  The  "Better  Land," 

which  will  be  given  to  subscribers  for  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  upon  our 
Fifty-Second  Volume,  July   J903-4* 


Among  My  Gems. 

The  subject  is  ex- 
quisitely spiritual  and 
suggestive;  and  the 
engraving  a  beautihil 
rendering  of  the  artist 
thought.  Tm  delight- 
ed with  it,  and  shall 
cherish  it  among  my 

gems.-/  G,  Holland, 
Author  of  Timothy  Tit- 
comb's  Letters,  Etc, 


^ 


SMinds  of  Youth. 

A  most  attractive 
work  of  art.  It  can- 
not fail  of  producing 
the  very  best  moral 
results  upon  all 
minds  and  especially 
upon    the  minds  of 

youth.—:Pe^^T>r.  c4rmi. 

tjge  f  *Pr€Stdent  AmeriCiin 
'Bible  Union, 


^ 


A  form  that  shows  God's  chiseling— a  face 
Flushed  with  the  dawn  of  heaven ; 

A  woman  radiant  with  a  Christian  grace, 
A  sainthood  early  given. 


The  roses  clasping  hands  that  soon  shall  twine 

Wreaths  for  an  unseen  band. 
A  robe,  cross-fastened,  till  she  nears  the  line 

That  bounds  the  Better  Land. 


Not  many  pictures  are  better  adapted  for  the  Christian  Home  or  for  the  public  or  private  School 
Room.  Its  moral  and  religious  influence  is  felt  and  acknowledged  hy  all  who  see  it.  During  a  visit 
bo  New  York  we  saw  a  flne  copy  of  "  The  Better  Land,"  handsomely  framed,  occupying  the  place  of 
lonor  in  the  airy  husiness  office  of  a  well-known  publisher.  On  making  some  remark  in  regard  to  it, 
le  replied,  "  Yes,  I  bought  that  because  it  has  a  certain  high  thought  and  delicacy  of  expression  which 
me  80  rarely  finds  in  a  picture.  "  We  have  it  tacked  upon  a  door  in  our  working-room,  and  it  is  very 
(ood  company.  Wherever  a  good  picture  goes,  tacked  up  or  framed  and  hung  up.  it  gives  pleasure* 
ind  does  good  day  by  day  and  every  day.  We  have  distributed  many  thousand  pictures  during  the 
>ast  few  years  and  hope  to  send  out  many  thousand  more.  There  is  often  "  a  silence  that  speaks," 
md  in  the  school  room  pictures  with  their  silent  lessons  should  never  be  wanting.  The  Better  Land, 
Irawn  by  Miss  Sawyer,  engraved  by  Rea,  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  24  x  30  inches  in  size, 

The  School  Journal  is&\xc&  Twelve  Numbers  to  the  Volume,  comprising  about 
Jix  Hundred  large  double-column  Pages.  It  has  been  the  Official  Organ  of  the 
department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania  for  nearly  Fifty  Years*  Subscrip- 
ion,  $)«60.    Five  Copies,  $7.00.    Address,  J.  P.  McCASKb:Y,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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EVERY  son  when  he  goes  away  from 
home  carries  with  him  the  honor  of  the 
borne  to  which  he  belongs,  and  he  may 
either  enhance  it  or  dissipate  it.  If  he 
does  well,  his  success  is  doubled,  for  it  is 
not  only  an  ornament  to  himself,  but  a 
crown  of  honor  to  his  parents.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  world  more  touching 
than  the  pride  of  a  father  or  a  mother  in 
a  son's  success.  Many  a  student  in  the 
rivalries  of  academic  life  is  thinking 
about  this  more  than  anything  ehe,  and 
on  the  day  when  he  is  being  applauded 
by  hundreds,  he  is  thinking  chiefly  of 
hearts  far  away  which  are  glorying  in 
bis  honor.  In  the  battles  of  life,  in  the 
average  city,  there  are  multitudes  doing 
tbeir  best,  living  laborious  days,  shaking 
oE  the  tempter,  and  keeping  straight  in 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  way,  for  the 
sake  of  those  far  oflF.  whose  hearts  will 
be  cheered  by  their  well- doing,  and 
would  be  broken  by  their  ill  doing.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  sight  more  touch- 
ing— certainly  there  is  not  one  that 
touches  me  more— than  when  a  youth 
who  has  been  away  in  another  city  or  in 
a  foreign  land,  and  bears  in  his  face  and 
demeanor  tokens  of  his  well-doing,  comes 
back  some  Sabbath  to  the  church  in 
which  his  boyhood  has  been  spent,  and 
sits  again  side  by  side  with  the  proud 
hearts  which  love  him.  Where  is  there 
a  disappointment  so  keen  or  a  disgrace 
so  poignant  as  he  inflicts  who  comes  not 
back  because  he  dare  not,  having  in  the 
foreign  land  or  the  distant  city,  by  evil 
doing,  soiled  his  good  name,  and  trailed 
•the  honor  of  his  home  in  the  dust? 


**  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  ends  which 
education  shall  set  before  itself ;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  to  think — not 
simply  as  a  means  to  other  ends,  but 
because  the  exercise  of  thought  is  in- 
trinsically good,  a  thing  to  be  desired  for 
itself  alone,'*  says  Prof.  Gordy,  in  his 
new  volume,  **A  Broader  Elementary 
Education;'*  and  again:  "These  four, 
then,  knowledge,  discipline,  a  true  esti; 
mate  of  the  value  of  things,  an  effective 
will,  are  the  constituents  of  rational 
living.  He  who  apprehends  the  great 
ends  of  life,  who  knows  the  facts  in 
those  departments  of  knowledge  in  which 
he  is  obliged  to  act  in  order  to  attain 
those  ends,  and  the  principles  that  un- 
derlie them ;  who  has  the  ability  to 
apply  those  principles  to  the  various 
cases  that  present  themselves  in  the 
course  of  his  daily  life ;  whose  emotional 
nature  is  so  trained  that  his  love  for 
things  is  in  proportion  to  their  proper 
worth,  and  whose  will  impels  him  to 
control  his  actions  accordingly — he  alone 
is  the  educated  man,  for  he  alone  is 
capable  of  living  rationally.*' 


The  power  to  *'  think  upon  one's  feet " 
and  to  express  the  thought  in  clear, 
vigorous  English  should  be  developed  at 
an  early  age  in  the  child.  Experience 
proves  that  the  brain  is  built  in  any 
direction  only  as  it  is  exercised ;  there- 
fore, it  is  incumbent  upon  every  teacher 
and  parent  to  see  that  the  exercise  is  of 
proper  character,  that  the  right  kind  of 
stimuli  are  provided.  The  man  or 
woman  whose  English  is  logical,  con- 
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vincing,  easily  handled,  has  a  weapon 
that  is  far  mightier  than  the  sword.  Men 
who  can  talk  well  can  present  an  argu- 
ment convincingly,  can  reason  patiently 
and  persuasively,  are  needed  in  every 
calling  in  life.  Prof.  Kittredge,  of  West- 
field,  Massachusetts,  recently  said  in  an 
educational  article  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  man  or  woman  who  can 
talk  was  in  such  demand.  **  If  readiness 
and  fluency  of  speech  are  so  desirable, 
what    means  can  we  employ  that  our 

?upils  may  become  proficient  speakers  ? 
'his  facility  is  not  got  in  class-room.  The 
brief  and  fragmentary  character  of  the 
pupil's  replies  is  truly  lamentable.*' 

Live  for  something.  Do  good,  and 
leave  behind  you  a  monument  of  virtue 
that  the  storms  of  time  can  never  destroy. 
Write  your  name  in  kindness,  love  and 
mercy  on  the  hearts  of  thousands  you 
come  in  contact  with  year  by  year ;  you 
will  be  as  legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave 
behind  as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  the 
evening.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as  the 
stars  of  heaven. — Chalmers. 


''It  is  a  nice  state  of  afiairs  in  the 
Philippines,*'  says  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  **  where  it  is  found  diflBcult  ;o 
obtain  labor  merely  because  the  native 
laborer  prefers  to  remain  at  leisure  for  no 
other  reason,  according  to  the  military 
authorities,  than  that  it  is  more  agreeable 
to  be  in  idleness  than  at  work.  This  has 
an  eflect  upon  the  project  for  barracks 
and  quarters  in  the  island  and  it  is  now 
found  necessary  to  ask  Congress  for  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $250,000  to 
meet  the  unusual  demands  of  increased 
cost  of  material  and  inaccessible  labor. 
Barracks  which  could  have  been  con- 
structed for  $300  when  American  troops 
landed  in  the  Philippines  will  now  cost 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500.  The  material 
used  for  shingles  has  advanced  in  price 
from  $1  and  $2  to  $6  and  $8,  and  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  construction  with 
stronger  materials  it  lies  between  Filipino 
lumber  at  $50  to  $70  gold  per  1,000  feet, 
and  American  lumber  at  $15,  and,  *  of 
course,  the  native  lumber  is  out  of  the 
question.*  General  Davis,  in  explaining 
the  necessity  for  another  appropriation, 
says:  *  The  natives  have  discovered  that 
there  is  no  authority  that  can  compel 
them  to  work  unless  they  wish  to,  while 
during  the  Spanish  regime  and  for  some 
time    afterward    they    knew    that    the 


authorities  could,  and  did,  compel  them 
to  labor,  at  wages  fixed  by  the  authori- 
ties. In  some  localities  it  is  impossible 
at  any  price  to  obtain  native  labor,  not 
on  account  of  its  lack,  but  because  they 
prefer  to  remain  idle.*  *' 


Good  agricultural  and  horticultural 
schools  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  each  year.  Farmers*  sons  are 
seeing  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the 
better  opportunities  ofiiered  in  their  voca- 
tion over  that  to  be  obtained  in  law, 
medicine,  teaching  or  any  clerical  work. 
Boys,  don*t  leave  the  gold  mine  on  the 
farm  and  come  to  the  city  to  meet  poverty 
and  a  direful  struggle  for  existence.  We 
believe  no  other  occupation  known  to 
mankind  ofiers  surer  and  more  profit- 
able investments  than  do  farming,  stock 
raising*  and  fruit  growing  at  the  present 
time.  The  man  with  the  hoe  is  coming 
to  the  front,  and  the  day,  we  believe,  is 
not  distant  when  the  professional  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  will  rank  with  the  best 
of  other  professions.  It  is  already  true 
that  the  young  man  to- day  who  follows 
agriculture  or  horticulture  as  a  profes- 
sion has  a  much  more  certain  prospect  of 
a  profitable  income,  good  health  and  hap- 
piness than  in  almost  any  other  field. — 
West  Va,  School  Journal, 

Wave  motion  of  air  and  wave  motion 
of  ether  give  us  sound  and  light.  Who 
would  not  put  eyesight  and  hearing 
among  the  supreme  blessings  of  life?- 
We  delight  in  beauty  made  visible  by 
light  as  we  grow  to  appreciate  it  more 
and  more.  We  delight  in  melody  and 
harmony  made  real  to  our  consciousness 
through  sound.  And  we  grow  into 
keener  enjoyment  of  these  things  as  we 
give  ourselves  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  the  best  within  our  reach. 


The  President  of  Bowdoin  College, 
Dr.  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  is  one  of  the 
great  leaders  among  university  men.  One 
of  the  precepts  be  gave  the  Harvard  sen- 
ior class  in  his  baccalaureate  sermon  was,^ 
**Take  nothing  you  do  not  pay  for  at  a 
fair  price.  Incur  no  debts.**  Here  is  a 
point  for  those  who  would  have  teaching^ 
regarded  as  a  profession.  The  opinion  is 
abroad,  and  not  wholly  without  reason, 
that  teachers  as  a  class  want  things  for 
nothing.  When  a  new  book  is  pub- 
lished, there  are  at  once  hundreds  oi  ap- 
plications for  free  copies  **for  examina- 
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tion;"  surprise  is  expressed  when  bills 
are  received  for  periodicals,  etc.  The 
best  thing  in  the  make-up  of  teacher, 
preacher,  or  other  human  being,  is  char- 
acter, and  the  desire  to  get  things  '*for 
nothing  ''  eats  into  it  like  a  cancer. 

The  blood  is  a  very  river  of  human 
life,  its  pulmonary  and  systematic  circu- 
lations constituting  an  intricate  net-work 
of  canals,  making  the  body  a  sort  of  cor- 
poreal Amsterdam  or  human  Venice, 
writes  George  Dana  Boardman  in  **  Eth- 
ics of  the  Body."  Each  corpuscle  is  a 
barge,  moving  with  varying  rates  of 
speed  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  toil- 
ing through  the  capillaries  at  the  rate  of 
two  inches  a  minute,  rushing  through 
the  arteries  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  a  second,  ceaselessly  carrying 
on  the  organic  functions  of  the  body  by 
perpetually  exchanging  freight,  deposit- 
ing at  the  depot  of  this  and  that  tissue 
oxygen,  and  taking  up  dioxide  of  carbon. 
What  money  is  to  society,  that  blood  is 
to  the  body;  it  is  the  means  of  exchange, 
or  the  circulating  medium. 

The  refining  influences  of  music,  to 
the  uplifting  in  other  ways  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  of  the  great  East  Side, 
New  York,  is  to  be  extended  by  the 
Society  of  the  Music  School  Settlement, 
which  plans  to  purchase  a  building  and 
make  the  institution  permanent.  Two 
hundred  children  are  now  being  taught 
music  at  the  school  in  Rivington  street. 
There  is,  besides,  a  waiting  list  of  almost 
as  many  more. 


Some  idea  of  the  great  size  of  Phila- 
delphia may  be  gathered  from  the  figures 
in  the  department  reports  just  printed. 
There  are  in  the  city  1,147.71  miles  of 
paved  streets,  beside  412.29  miles  of  un- 
paved  roads  in  the  suburbs.  All  but  a 
small  percentage  of  these  strejets  have 
modern  "improved"  pavement  of 
asphalt,  granite  block  or  brick.  The 
paved  surface  would  make  a  continuous 
driveway,  30  feet  wide,  from  here  to  the 
Mississippi.  There  are,  beneath  these 
streets,  951  miles  of  sewers.  They  would 
form  a  continuous  water  course  as  long 
as  the  Ohio  river.  The  streets,  with  318 
city  bridges,  are  lighted  by  9,426  electric 
arc  lights  and  33.409  gas  and  gasoline 
lamps.  One  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
nineteen  and  six-tenths  miles  of  water- 
pipe  convey  water  to  242,506  premises. 


Only  11,738  premises  are  not  supplied 
with  city  water.  There  are  more  than 
800  miles  of  conduits  for  electric  wires, 
representing  more  than  5.000  miles  of 
ducts,  and  there  are  still  18,189  miles  of 
electric  wires  in  the  air,  sustained  on 
61,981  poles.  There  are  435  miles  of 
street  railway  track,  enough  to  reach 
from  the  Delaware  to  Lake  Erie,  Yet 
how  few  Philadelphians  know  more  6f 
this  great  city  than  the  little  space  within 
which  their  own  daily  interests  lie. 

The  following  suggestive  incident, 
given  in  the  New  York  Evangelist,  serves 
to  show  how  much  we  help  or  hinder 
another,  quite  unconsciously  it  may  be, 
by  our  example:  A  young  man  sat  at  a 
hotel  table  with  a  gentleman  and  lady 
friend  for  whom  he  felt  the  greatest  re- 
spect. The  waiter  said  to  the  gentle- 
man, '*  Will  you  have  pudding  with  wine 
sauce  ?  * '  *  *  Yes, ' '  was  the  answer.  The 
young  man's  craving  for  strong  drink 
was  aroused  at  the  mention  of  the  wine 
sauce,  and  he  was  also  about  to  reply 
affirmatively  to  the  waiter's  question, 
when  his  lady  friend  quickly  said, 
"Pudding  without  wine  sauce,  if  you 
please."  **  Without  wine  sauce,"  came 
the  young  man's  reply.  Afterwards  in 
the  parlor  he  said  to  her,  **Iwant  to 
thank  you  for  doing  me  a  great  favor." 
She  looked  astonished.  **You  do  not 
know  what  it  meant  to  me  when  you 
said  at  the  dinner  table,  *  Pudding  with- 
out wine  sauce,  if  you  please.' "  He 
then  told  of  his  struggle  against  strong 
drink,  and  how  near  he  had  come  to  fall- 
ing, saved  only  by  her  timely  example. 
The  uniform  example  of  abstinence  from 
all  use  of  intoxicants  on  our  part  can 
harm  no  one,  and  may  help  many. 

A  Methodist  bishop  is  organizing  the 
young  people  of  his  church,  in  an  in- 
formal fashion,  into  a  "Memory  Guild, 
for  learning  the  best  hymns.  * '  He  prints 
the  correct  text  of  each  hymn  he  chooses, 
outlines  its  teaching,  and  tells  something 
about  the  author.  Let  his  selections  oe 
good  or  bad,  he  has  hit  upon  a  helpful 
plan.  The  favorite  hymns,  standard  in 
all  the  churches,  have  literary  merit  as 
well  as  devotional  value.  Minds  and 
hearts  must  be  the  richer  for  the  posses- 
sion of  these  little  classics,  which  have 
survived  because  they  uttered  common 
experiences  as  well  as  universal  hopes. — 
Youth's  Companion, 
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The  lawful  son  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Northumberland  is  remembered  in 
America  as  that  Earl  Percy  who  led  the 
British  relief  column  at  Concord  and 
Lexington.  Another  son  exclaimed  with 
bitterness,  **  My  name  shall  live  in  the 
memory  of  men  when  the  titles  of  the 
Northumberlands  and  the  Percys  are 
forgotten!''  and,  dying  alone  and  neg- 
lected in  a  foreign  land,  he  provided 
that  his  fortune  should  go  to  the  United 
States,  a  country  which  he  had  never 
seen,  for  the  founding  of  an  institution 
'*  for  the  increase  and  dififusion  of  knowl- 
edge." The  cemetery  at  Genoa  in  which 
the  body  of  James  Smithson  has  lain 
since  1829  is  to  be  broken  up  for  the  ex- 
tension of  a  c[uarry,  and  the  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  giving  it  a  resting 
place  under  the  shadow  of  the  buildings 
at  Washington  which  so  happily  per- 
petuate the  name  of  a  man  most  unhappy 
m  his  life.  It  is  there  certainly  that  his 
remains  should  lie.  His  was  the  first  great 
educational  philanthropy  in  the  country's 
history,  and  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
well  conceived  and  effective, — Ledger. 

What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  for 
boys  and  girls  to  acquire  in  the  schools  ? 
Some  everyday  essentials  go  without  say- 
ing, as  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  writ- 
ing. But  hear  the  wise  master,  Tenny- 
son :  **  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  learn 
first-rate  poetry  and  prose  early  by  heart, 
because  they  recur  to  the  memory  when 
we  lose  later  things.  I  have  found  them 
a  great  comfort  and  solace.  We  grow 
old,  and,  from  weariness  or  weakness, 
become  incapable  of  retaining  new  things 
properly.*'  Shall  we  not  have,  with  each 
succeeding  year,  more  and  more  good 
memory  work  by  the  teachers  and  pupils 
passing  through  the  schools  ? 

**  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  the  centre  of  a 
group  at  the  Century  Club  in  this  city 
the  night  before  he  was  stricken  with  his 
last  illness,"  says  the  New  York  World. 
**The  talk  got  around  to  Roosevelt. 
*  Y-a-a-s,  I  admire  Roosevelt  very  much,' 
drawled  Mr.  Reed.  *  I  admire  him  very 
much,  indeed.  What  I  admire  most 
about  him  is  his  enthusiasm  over  his 
discovery  of  the  Ten  Commandments.'  " 
This  is  as  truthful  as  witty.  President 
Roosevelt  is  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  people  by  putting  some  vitality  into 
the  decalogue.     He  practices  what  he 


preaches.  We  find  this  in  his  dealing 
with  the  trusts,  and  discovered  it  when 
he  took  a  part  in  the  coal  strike.  He  is 
now  taking  a  hand  in  the  post  office 
scandals,  and  we  venture  to  say  they 
will  be  probed  to  the  bottom.  A  Presi- 
dent armed  with  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  resolved  they  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land  must  be  popular  with  the  people. 


I  HAVE  peered  into  quiet  ** parlors*^ 
where  the  carpet  is  clean  and  not  old, 
and  the  furniture  polished  and  bright; 
into  rooms  where  the  chairs  are  neat  and 
the  floor  carpetless ;  into  kitchens  where 
the  family  live  and  the  meals  are  cooked 
and  eaten,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  as 
blithe  as  the  sparrows  in  the  thatch  over- 
head; and  I  see  that  it  is  not  so  much 
wealth  and  learning,  nor  clothing,  nor 
servants,  nor  toil,  nor  idleness,  nor  town, 
nor  country,  nor  station,  as  tone  and 
temper,  that  render  homes  happy  or 
wretched.  And  I  see,  too,  that  in  town 
or  country  good  sense  and  God's  grace 
make  life  what  no  teachers  or  accomplish- 
ments, or  means  or  society,  can  make  it 
— the  opening  stave  of  an  everlasting 
psalm  ;  the  fair  beginning  of  an  endless 
existence  ;  the  goodly,  modest,  well-pro- 
portioned vestibule  to  a  temple  of  God's 
building  that  shall  never  decay,  wax  old, 
or  vanish  away.— ;/<?A«  HalL 


Whobvbr  thinks  nature  study  a  fad 
of  modern  times  should  read  ancient 
history.  Nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Christ  Alexander  the  Great 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  tutor, 
Aristotle,  the  services  of  one  thousand 
men  throughout  Asia  and  Greece,  with 
instructions  to  collect  and  report  details 
concerning  the  life-conditions  and  habits 
of  fishes,  birds,  beasts  and  insects.  To 
this  magnificent  equipment  of  assistants 
Alexander  added  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
in  gold  for  books  and  laboratory  supplies. 
While  praising  the  modern  millionaires 
who  give  so  generously  to  biological 
research,  let  us  not  think  that  interest  in 
natural  phenomena  began  with  them. — 
Youth's  Companion, 

A  LIVING  tree  grows,  so  does  a  living 
teacher.  What  is  it  for  a  teacher  to  grow  ? 
It  involves  a  better  assimilation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  knowledge  he  already 
possesses,  together  with  an  increase  in 
amount .  of  knowledge  ;  it  involves  in- 
creased power  and  skill  to  do. 
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HOMES  THAT  MAKE  CRIMINAI^. 


PROF.  KDWARD  S.  PARSONS. 


HOW  are  criminals  made?  Some  by 
heredity — not  so  many  probably  as 
we  have  often  thought,  bat  many.  But 
for  the  most  part  it  is  environment  which 
makes  or  unmakes  men  and  women. 
The  criminal  is  usually  the  product  of 
the  evil  influences  which  mass  together 
in  what  we  call  **  the  street,**  or  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  home  which  is  no 
home,  but  merely  a  place  of  eating  and 
sleeping  or  alas  I  sometimes  of  the  home 
which  is  in  many  respects  a  real  home 
but  which  has  in  it  certain  conditions 
which  aid  in  releasing  the  evil  that  is  in 
the  child  nature,  and  in  suffocating,  or 
starving,  the  good  without  which  no 
normal  child  somes  into  the  world. 

We  have,  with  hardly  any  exceptions, 
come  out  of  homes  which  in  many  re- 
spects have  been  real  homes  to  us — pro- 
tection, care,  love,  present  in  varying 
degrees,  but  really  present.  I  want  to 
speak  of  certain  influences,  actively  or 
imssively  at  work  in  many  such  homes, 
which  tend  to  make  criminals  of  the 
children  in  them;  influences  which  may 
be,  and  usually  are,  checked  short  of 
this  result,  but  which,  if  allowed  to  do 
their  perfect,  logical  work,  would  degrade 
the  children  of  the  home  to  the  level  of 
the  criminal  character  and  criminal  lot. 

What  is  the  essence  of  the  criminal 
nature  ?  It  is  unquestionably  the  spirit 
of  lawlessness.  The  first  meaning  the 
dictionary  gives  of  the  adjective  "crimi- 
nal** is  **  contrary  to  law.*'  When  a 
man  or  a  child  becomes  a  law  unto  him- 
self, when  he  ceases  to  know  the  meaning 
of  obedience  and  refuses  to  follow  any 
regulation  but  the  whim  of  his  own  un- 
regulated spirit,  when  he  breaks  the 
restraints  rightly  put  about  him  by  those 
to  whom  he  ought  to  be  in  the  subjec- 
tion of  authority  or  of  love,  he  becomes, 
ipso  facto,  a  criminal ;  he  has  taken  his 
first  steps  in  that  path  which  will  lead 
him,  unless  some  good  influence  draws 
him  aside  from  it,  straight  to  the  dis- 
grace and '  the  ignominy  of  the  man 
whom  the  law  of  the  land  brands  with 
that  blighting  name.  He  is  a  criminal 
at  heart,  though  he  may  never  become 
one  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  which  are 
blind  to  all  but  surface  facts. 

In  a  recent  article  in  one  of  our  weekly 
papers  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland  discusses. 


in  a  spirit  meant  to  be  comforting,  what 
she  calls  **The  New  Obedience.*'  She 
dwells  upon  the  new  spirit  of  the  age, 
the  demand  for  personal  liberty,  and  she 
says  the  time  has  gone  by  when  authority 
can  reign  in  the  home  life,  that  '*  instead 
must  come  something  quite  different — 
the  fair  presentation  of  a  reason — the 
calm,  clear  explanation.  .  .  .  Then 
personal  liberty  is  given  its  opportunity!** 

What  Mrs.  Deland  says  is  plausible 
and  no  doubt  momentarily  comforting  to 
those  who  realize  what  a  hopeless  wreck 
they  have  made  of  their  responsibilities. 
But,  under  the  veneer  of  plausibility,  her 
words  contain  what,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, is  crass,  sentimental  nonsense. 
Liberty  which  has  not  its  roots  in  obedi- 
ence is  not  liberty,  but  license  and  law- 
lessness. Mrs.  Deland  has  misused  the 
word.  Love  which  does  not,  in  the  home 
or  out  of  it,  command  obedience  is  not 
love  at  all,  but  weak  sentimentalism. 

Phillips  Brooks  once  said,  **A  hard 
theology  is  bad,  but  a  soft  theology  is 
worse.**  A  hard  home  discipline  which 
compels  obedience  with  Irown,  and 
threat,  and  rod,  is  bad,  but  a  mushy 
home  training,  which  dissolves  in  tears 
and  sighs  and  soft  answers,  which  leaves 
the  girl  or  boy  to  obey  or  not  to  obey, 
according  as  the  spirit  of  willfulness  may 
dictate,  is  far  worse,  and  is  a  most  potent 
influence  in  the  development  of  a  law- 
lessness which  is  incipient  criminality, 
criminal ty  in  the  germ. 

Criminality  may  thus  come  out  of  a 
flabby,  invertebrate  home  discipline.  It 
may  also  be  the  result  of  overwrought 
and  consequently  weakened  nerves.  We 
hear  much  in  these  days  of  child  study 
and  the  psychology  of  adolescence,  the 
intensity  of  the  nervous  and  emotional 
life  of  the  years  between  thirteen  and 
eighteen.  The  nature  boils  and  seethes 
with  new  feelings,  with  vague,  unex- 
plained longings,  with  the  turbulence  of 
new  passions  seeking  to  express  them- 
selves and  struggling  against  restraint. 
To  keep  back  this  sea  of  boiling  waves 
there  is  needed  the  strongest  possible 
masonry  of  unimpaired  physical  health 
and  a  steady,  unjaded  nervous  system. 
Permitted  indiscretions  in  food,  irregu- 
larity in  habits,  loss  of  sleep,  indulgences 
to  humor  the  child  or  his  parents — these 
all  have  their  bearing  on  the  moral  life. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  the  man 
or  the  woman  who  is  longest  a  child  who 
has   the  most  complete    personality  in 
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after  years.  For  the  choicest  possession 
capable  of  being  boarded  in  the  silent 
years  of  infancy  and  adolescence  is 
nervous  force.  It  is  the  human  elec- 
tricity, accumulated  in  the  storage  bat- 
teries of  the  brain,  ready  for  the  heavy 
drafts  of  power  sure  to  come  in  the  years 
of  labor  and  responsibility.  No  child 
can  live  a  grown-up  life  before  sixteen, 
or  eighteen,  or  twenty,  and  store  up  a 
full  quota  of  this  vital  energy.  No 
normal  child  who  keeps  late  hours  can 
store  it  up.  Deprive  a  child  of  his 
natural  sleep,  and  little  by  little  the  ner- 
vous system  will  be  undermined  and  fall 
in  ruins,  dragging  often  the  moral 
nature  with  it. 

*'  But  they  are  children  only  once  ;  let 
them  have  a  good  time  while  they  are 
young,"  say  the  fond  parents,  and  as  a 
result  there  is,  for  example,  the  school 
dance,  not  once  in  a  while,  but  often, 
with  its  accompaniment  of  late  hours 
and  irregularity  of  eating,  and  its  com- 
plete derangement  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  child. 

Yes,  **they  are  children  only  once," 
and  they  have  a  right  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  childhood  years.  They  have  a 
right  to  be  shielded  as  long  as  possible 
from  the  nervous  strain  of  our  over- 
wrought American  life.  If  they  are  not 
so  shielded,  no  one  need  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  in  a  moment  of  unusual  stress 
and  excitement  the  will  gave  way  be- 
cause the  neivous  energy  behind  it  was 
exhausted,  and  the  girl  stepped  outside 
the  bounds  of  right  and  honor  and  be^ 
came  a  besmirched  woman,  that  the  boy 
broke  the  law  of  the  land,  and  at  the 
same  time  broke  his  father's  and  his 
mother's  heart. 

How  criminal  is  the  negligence  of  the 
father  and  the  mother  who  do  not  pro- 
vide the  right  attractions  at  home  for  the 
children  because  they  themselves  are  so 
deeply  immersed  in  business  or  society 
that  they  have  no  time  for  the  discharge 
of  the  greatest  duties  which  ever  came 
to  any  human  being.  No  children  be- 
longing to  homes  of  the  sort  about  which 
we  are  talking  need  run  the  streets  after 
dark,  if  the  right  spirit  is  in  the  father  or 
mother.     ... 

As  I  close,  I  come  back  to  the  point 
from  which  I  started.  There  are  many 
children  lost,  wandering  in  the  mazes  of 
the  world's  temptations  and  sins,  gone 
astray,  many  of  them  through  ignorance 
of  the  world's  ways,  or  the  stiength  of 


inherited  passion.  Let  us  try  to  save 
them,  imitating  the  example  of  him  who 
braved  the  storm  on  the  mountains  that 
He  might  bring  home  the  one  sheep  that 
had  wandered  from  the  fold.  But  it 
is  better  to  prevent  than  to  save.  Let  us 
call  for  higher  ideals  of  home  life,  for  a 
deeper  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  God  has  given  the 
greatest  of  all  gifts,  a  little  child.  Let  it 
be  known  and  realized  in  every  American 
home  that  there  is  no  service  more 
divine,  more  worth  the  doing,  than  rear- 
ing to  a  noble  manhood  or  womanhood  a 
little  child.  Better  than  to  win  a  great 
fortune,  or  to  write  a  great  book,  or  to 
be  known  and  talked  about  as  a  social  or 
a  political  success — better  than  all  this  is 
it  to  be  a  good  father  or  a  good  mother. 
— Congregaiionalist, 


PERSONALITY  OF  TEACHER. 


BY  J.  N.  PATRICK. 


THE  teacher's  manner  is  the  real  in- 
fluence in  the  school;  his  person- 
ality is  the  real  teacher.  Pupils  may 
laugh  at  a  teacher's  opinions,  but  they 
can  not  resist  his  personal  power.  If  he 
is  not  in  earnest,  the  pupils  will  not  be 
zealous ;  if  he  is  not  enthusiastic,  he  can- 
not secure  and  retain  the  attention  of  his 
pupils ;  he  must  speak  and  act  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  pupils  cannot  disregard 
his  teaching.  Teaching  school  requires 
the  whole  of  the  largest  men  and  women. 
Satisfactory  results  can  be  secured  only 
in  the  degree  that  the  teacher  throws  his 
whole  life  into  his  work.  It  is  through 
the  contagion  of  his  own  personal  enthu- 
siasm that  interest  is  awakened  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  **A  working  teacher 
will  always  have  working  pupils;  and 
this  the  more,  if  they  are  not  over- 
whelmed with  text-books  rendered  wholly 
unmanageable  for  them  by  sheer  excess 
of  details." 

The  following  beautiful  description  of 
the  power  and  of  the  value  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  from  **  How 
to  Secure  Attention,"  by  Sidgwick,  the 
great  Sunday-school  teacher  of  London, 
England  :  **  Whether  it  be  school  lesson 
or  subject  of  common  talk  out  of  school, 
the  enthusiast  drags  the  boy's  mind  cap- 
tive. He  makes  him  attend,  he  makes 
him  interested,  he  makes  him  think. 
Without  trying  to  do  so,  he  makes  learn- 
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ing  seem  attractive  and  delightful.  Boys 
are  naturally  impressionable,  and  en- 
thusiasm impresses;  they  are  naturally 
imitative,  and  whatever  they  see  a  man 
keen  about,  they  at  once  begin  to  excite 
themselves  about  it.  Whether  it  be 
poetry,  history,  politics,  art,  science, 
natural  history,  or  archaeology,  the  en- 
thusiast will  at  once  make  a  school  of  his 
own  imitators  about  him.  And  he  will 
do  far  more  than  this.  He  will  lift  boy 
after  boy  out  of  the  barbarous  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  the  natural  boy 
lives  and  moves,  and  make  him  conscious 
— though  it  be  only  dimly  conscious — 
of  the  vast  world  of  interest  which  lies 
around  in  every  direction,  waiting  till  he 
gird  up  his  mental  loins  and  come  and 
explore.  This  is  the  real  result  of  a 
master's  enthuiasm — it  cultivates.  Under 
plodding,  hum-drum  teachers  who.  will 
not  put  soul  into  their  work,  a  boy  may 
pass  through  a  school  from  bottom  to 
top,  doing  all  the  work  so  as  to  pass 
muster,  and  be  a  savage  at  the  end.  But 
let  the  enthusiast  catch  him,  though  but 
for  a  term,  and  the  savage  is  converted." 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the 
persuasive  element  to  which  all  else  is 
subservient  and  secondary.  Personal  in- 
fluence is  greater  than  authority ;  it  is 
the  teacher's  character,  not  his  learning, 
that  inspires  and  governs.  Some  men 
are  leaders,  not  because  of  what  they 
know,  but  because  of  what  they  are. 
History  clearly  shows  that  the  essential 
factor  in  human  development  is  the  lead- 
ership of  great  men.  The  power  that 
moves  others  is  personal,  not  abstract. 
Everywhere  men  have  always  been  loyal 
to  leaders  rather  than  to  systems  and 
methods.  The  greatest  power  in  the 
world  is  a  living  personality.  We  all 
know  the  magnetic  influence  of  a  strong 
personality.  **A  man  teaching  is  worth 
more  to  a  class  of  pupils  than  all  theories, 
methods,  and  devices."  Teaching  is  a 
spiritual  process ;  theiormal  recitation  is 
only  the  visible  machinery  through  which 
the  spiritual  is  awakened  and  strength- 
ened. 

The  essence  of  a  good  school  is  in  the 
teacher.  It  is  not  in  the  course  of  study, 
nor  in  the  fine  school-house,  nor  in  the 
large  library  ;  it  is  in  the  teacher,  in  his 
method,  in  his  personal  adaptation  to  the 
work  of  instruction,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
in  his  ideals,  in  his  personal  worth.  A 
school  is  the  centre  of  power  only  when 
it  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  teacher. 


The  school  attracts  and  educates  only 
when  it  is  in  charge  of  an  educated, 
courageous  teacher.  A  teacher  can  do 
his  duty  to  his  pupils  only  when  he  feels 
that  he  was  chosen,  not  on  account  of 
his  politics,  his  religion,  or  his  relation- 
ship to  the  school  board,  but  on  account 
of  his  qualifications. 


AMONG  THE  BIRDS. 


HARLAN  K.  HALI,. 


ARMED  with  glass,  gun  and  lunch,  I 
started  for  the  country.  The  dark 
bank  in  the  east  was  slowly  sinking  be- 
low the  horizon.  Overhead  the  sun- 
beams were  busily  engaged  in  driving 
away  the  few  sprays  of  whiteness  that  re- 
mained. A  three  mile  walk  across 
pastures,  cornfields  and  meadows  led  me 
to  a  large  tract  of  woods — a  real  woods 
of  mingled  trees  and  shrubs  that  even  in 
Ohio  has  been  spared.  There  are  poplars 
and  red  oaks  fit  castles  for  a  'coon's  den; 
a  ridge  of  hills  just  suited  to  the  'pos- 
sum's ramble  ;  hickories  for  the  squirrel ; 
beeches  for  the  chipmunk  and  an  occa- 
sional chestnut  along  the  border  inviting 
some  one  to  come  and  club  its  branches. 

Every  tree  was  clothed  in  its  richest 
garb  of  autumn  coloring  and  seemed 
literally  to  be  calling  out  for  admiration. 
What  an  ideal  place  for  birds!  Here 
are  openings  large  enough  for  sunlight 
to  enter  and  carpet  the  earth  with  grass. 
Just  below  is  a  ravine  almost  silent  with 
its  burden  of  fallen  leaves.  Yonder  is  a 
shaded  network  of  briar  and  bush  for- 
bidding all  footsteps  of  man  or  beast. 

Every  thing  so  reticent — beauty  every- 
where. **  Tongues  in  the  trees,  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  everything."  This  is  the 
place  where  nature  conceals  her  secrets. 
Jay  birds  are  circling  among  the  trees. 
They  have  already  varied  their  tone  of 
voice  to  inform  the  remaining  wood-folk 
that  there  is  a  stranger  in  their  haunt. 
Such  impudence  !  It  might  be  tolerated 
in  a  bird  of  decent  reputation  and  modest 
manner,  but  Mr.  Blue  Jay  is  a  member 
of  the  400,  and  is  not  injured  in  the 
least  by  our  opinion  of  him.  He  holds 
first  rank  in  an  order  known  as  the  Wood 
Folks*  Secret  Service  Department.  I  had 
anticipated  a  meeting  with  him  while 
visiting  in  his  neighborhood,  and  there- 
fore had  prepared  a  little  ruse  to  set  him 
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thinking.  Now  that  his  churlishness  is 
already  operating  against  me  I  shall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  repay  him. 

Yonder  is  a  dog- wood  tree  whose 
branches  are  pendant  with  their  burden 
of  ripe  berries.  This  will  be  an  attrac- 
tive center  for  several  varieties  of  birds, 
and  any  disturbance  among  them  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood. See  even  now,  in  the  dog- wood 
almost  every  leaf  is  fanned  by  the  robins' 
wings  in  their  hurried  effort  to  procure  a 
morsel  and  dart  away  with  it  to  some 
elevated  perch  where  they  may  look  for 
lurking  danger  while  they  eat  it.  How 
nervous  and  watchful  they  are.  They 
know  the  enemies  of  the  deep  forest  and 
miss  the  safety  that  used  to  surround 
them  in  the  old  cherry  tree  in  the  open 
of  the  orchard.  Here  is  just  the  place  to 
plan  a  trick  on  Mr.  Blue  Jay.  There  is 
the  brier  tangle.  It  will  afford  a  covert 
from  which  to  view  him. 

Now  for  the  old  tin  box  which  has 
been  the  transporting  prison  of  so  many 
animals,  insects,  plants,  and — lunches. 
Within  it  are  the  strange  forms  that 
shall  soon  perch  amid  the  uppermost 
branches  of  the  dog  wood — a  stuffed  owl, 
hawk,  blue  jay,  tanager,  grackle,  and 
crow.  Will  this  be  a  mystery  ?  Will 
they  be  baffled  by  the  ghostly  stare  from 
these  mute  and  silent  kindred  of  the 
forest?  To  place  them  all  within  the 
tree  would  certainly  daze  the  strongest 
mind  in  birdland,  so  just  to  set  them 
thinking,  I  shall  present  only  the  owl 
.  and  the  blue  jay.  Every  bird  student 
knows  the  antipathy  that  exists  between 
this  couple  of  marauders,  the  one  a  thief 
by  night,  the  other  a  thief  by  day.  With 
the  aid  of  a  string  this  curious  pair  were 
soon  drawn  to  a  central  limb  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  securely  perched, 
staring  at  each  other  across  three  feet  of 
open,  fit  specimens  to  deceive  a  gunner 
a  few  steps  away. 

Descending  the  tree,  I  scarcely  had 
time  to  conceal  myself  in  the  bramble  be- 
fore the  hungry  robins  had  quieted  their 
chirping.  Their  friendliness,  as  in  the 
old  cherry  tree  at  home,  was  with  them 
here,  and  from  every  tree  they  floated 
down  to  secure  another  of  the  bright  red 
berries.  For  an  instant  the  glowing  food 
caught  every  eye.  A  mouthful  taken, 
they  look  and  scan  the  field  for  danger, 
when  lo!  in  their  very  midst  stands  a 
demon  of  the  forest.  Not  another  berry 
is    seen.      A  suppressed   emotion    runs 


through  every  nerve.  All  eyes  are  cen- 
tered upon  the  great  fluffy  form  that 
stares  at  them  with  soulless  face.  Now 
they  are  speechless — almost  motionless. 
With  heads  erect,  they  look  and  peer 
and  wonder.  What  surprises  me  most  is 
their  silence.  Why,  shadows  could  be 
as  noisy.  Shall  I  quietly  announce  my 
presence  and  break  that  spell  of  fright 
by  letting  them  see  their  door-yard  friend 
beside  them  ?  No.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
see  a  wild  thing  unconscious,  and  in  such 
a  freighted  moment  we  must  catch  whole 
volumes  of  its  history.  Presently  the 
suspense  is  lessened.  The  distant  ones 
begin  to  venture  a  low  chirp,  and  then 
in  turn  each  expressed  a  quiet  judgment 
on  the  scene. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  even 
robins  when  happening  upon  an  owl 
would  group  themselves  about  him  and 
enjoy  a  real  jubilee  of  fun  by  their  teas- 
ing and  tormenting.  What  a  different 
picture  here.  Are  youth  and  lack  of  ex- 
perience their  weakness  ?  By  their  plum- 
age one  would  guess  them  to  be  the 
growth  of  half  a  summer,  and  by  their 
manner  every  one  a  novice  in  such  sur- 
roundings. A  moment  later  and  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  when  from  a  near-by 
limb  there  drops  the  darkened  form  of 
another — a  spectator  to  the  scene,  but 
one  of  age  and  experience.  A  glance 
revealed  the  situation,  and  the  bird  with 
an  unusual  cawing  and  fluttering  of 
wings  (the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
seen  before  in  a  robin)  circled  twice 
entirely  round  the  tree  just  outside  its 
branches,  then  with  a  dart  lost  itself 
from  view  in  the  forest.  The  problem  is 
solved.  The  warning  is  given.  How 
quickly  the  scene  changes.  One  by  one, 
the  robins,  six  in  number,  slipped  from 
among  the  fruit-laden  branches,  without 
even  grabbing  a  good-bye  morsel  to  add 
to  their  unfinished  breakfast,  and  in  less 
than  three  minutes  the  tree  was  as  silent 
as  the  dead  forms  that  perched  within 
it,  nor  did  a  single"  robin  return  in  two 
hours  of  patient  waiting. 

Such  an  experiment  by  itself  may  have 
little  if  any  value  in  it.  It  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  another  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. It  was  last  summer.  A  cherry 
tree  a  full  half-mile  from  any  house  and 
near  an  open  woodland  was  glowing  with 
its  ripened  fruit.  A  mounted  hawk  was 
placed  upon  its  topmost  twig.  Observa- 
tion disclosed  the  fact  that  the  robins 
were  utterly  forgetful  of  the  presence  of 
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such  a  bird.  By  dose  scrutiny  tbey 
might  discern  that  their  foe  (?)  was  life- 
less, but  their  very  first  appearance  in 
the  tree  was  as  composed  as  though  no 
dangerous  guest  was  near  them.  Know- 
ing the  food  of  a  hawk,  should  those 
robins  not  have  been  suspicious  of  its 
presence  in  their  cherry  tree  ? 

Does  the  clumsy  owl,  carnivorous  as  a 
hawk,  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  bring  fear 
and  trembling  to  a  robin,  while  the  fierce 
and  merciless  hawk  is  treated  without 
even  passing  notice? 

Now  about  the  blue  jays.  The  flurry 
about  the  robins  has  attracted  their  at- 
tention, and  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is 
their  legitimate  business  to  go  at  once 
and  investigate  the  matter.  But  three  of 
them  are  present  in  the  haunt.  From 
the  distance  they  have  discerned  that  the 
trouble  centered  in  the  dog-wood  tree. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blue  Jay  at  once  decided 
that  this  is  an  opportunity  to  send  their 
inquisitive  youngster  in  pursuit.  He  is 
now  almost  of  age  and  this  will  add  one 
more  lesson  to  his  apprenticeship  while 
under  their  care.  To  report  the  matter 
correctly  he  must,  like  a  boy  at  a  fire,  be 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  in- 
terest. The  plan  is  laid  and  off  he  goes, 
threading  his  way  through  tangled 
branches,  often  walking  a  limb  to  an 
open  place  lest  his  wing  should  strike 
against  a  leaf  and  make  a  noise.  In  a 
moment  he  has  arrived — a  real  patch  of 
blue  in  a  background  of  red  upon  the 
outer  edge  of  the  tree.  There  a  strange 
sight  meets  his  eye.  He,  like  the  robins, 
is  hushed.  He  peaks  his  head,  nods  this 
way  and  that,  and  stretches  his  neck  so 
that  I  almost  doubt  its  composition.  See- 
ing the  mass  of  feathers  staring  at  him 
from  the  limb,  his  heart  would  fail  him 
but  for  the  presence  of  his  brother  who 
sits  in  the  most  open  and  dangerous 
place.  With  this  renewal  of  courage  he 
now  proceeds  upon  an  inspection  tour, 
using  the  outermost  limbs  for  a  pathway 
round  the  tree.  Fully  three  minutes  are 
consumed  in  this  circuit  and  not  a  chirp 
is  uttered.  He  looks  and  studies.  It  is 
the  quiet  that  perplexes  him.  He  knows 
the  fighting  gesture  of  the  quivering 
wing  and  bowing  body.  But  all  is  grew- 
some  silence.  A  little  distance  away  sit 
his  parents  with  bated  breath  to  hear  the 
signal  that  his  investigation  will  bring 
forth.  How  methodic  and  careful  he  is, 
and  yet  his  knowledge  is  too  narrow  to 
report  upon  a  case  like  this.     He  recalls 


the  stories  that  had  been  told  to  him  of 
blue  jays  congregating  about  a  large  and 
half- blind  bird  of  the  forest  and  with 
screams  and  persecutions  compelling  him 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

But  how  different  to  see  his  brother, 
alone  and  silent,  within  the  very  pall  ojf 
danger.  A  moment  longer  and  his  deci- 
sion is  reached.  His  pride  is  not  injured 
in  the  least  by  signalling  his  parents  to 
come,  because  they  had  taught  him  that 
when  conditions  were  new  and  danger 
seemed  immanent,  investigation  was 
always  safer  when  conducted  by  num- 
bers. Whereupon  he  gives  the  signal  to 
come.  Almost  instantly  it  is  answered. 
Buoyed  up  now  at  the  thought  of  his 
parents  coming,  he  begins  to  venture 
slightly  nearer,  and  like  a  boy  who 
whistles  in  the  dark  for  company,  he 
does  not  forget  to  continue  his  call  to 
come. 

In  a  few  moments  a  trio  of  jays  are 
gliding  from  limb  to  limb  among  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  How  suddenly  the 
situation  changes.  Fear  is  no  longer  a 
characteristic  of  their  behavior.  The 
piercing  cry  is  lowered  into  a  tone  as 
changeable  as  that  of  an  angered  crow. 
Every  expression  is  one  of  vehemence. 
They  would  light  within  two  feet  of  the 
owl  and  with  nods  and  shrieks  berate 
him  with  an  animation  that  would  do 
justice  to  a  flock  of  wrens  when  warring 
with  a  sparrow.  Finally  their  scolding 
ends.  They  hop  from  limb  to  limb 
about  the  tree  as  if  to  gain  composure 
and  think  upon  their  actions.  They  are 
outdone.  Their  overflow  of  anger  has 
availed  them  nothing.  Those  owly  eyes 
gave  never  a  wink,  nor  the  wings  a 
flutter,  nor  the  body  a  challenging  nod. 

But  the  silent  blue  jay  remains  a 
mystery  to  them  all.  To  see  him  there, 
serene  and  calm,  amid  a  fray  like  this, 
was  never  known  in  all  the  records  of  his 
race.  I  hear  them  murmur  with  mixed 
sorrow  and  disgust  **  We'll  move  away 
and  call  and  call  to  him  in  tender  tones 
to  come''  and  soon  from  maple  boughs 
and  oaks  there  floated  out  the  mellowed, 
plaintive  **come'*,  but  the  sky  colored 
form  beneath  them  is  mute  and  motion- 
less forever. 

Again  I  am  convinced  that  the  blue 
jay  is  a  worthy  bird.  Even  though  all 
the  crimes  in  birddom  be  charged  against 
him,  his  wonderful  strategy,  far-seeing 
eye  and  warning  voice  have  saved  the 
life  of  many  a  bird  and  animal.     His 
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signal  code  is  known  by  every  wild  thing 
ot  the  forest,  and  though  he  be  dubbed 
"dishonest,  cruel,  inquisitive,  murder- 
ous, voracious  and  villainous,''  we  must 
be  charitable  and  measure  out  his  value 
with  his  faults.  He  notes  your  coming 
as  quickly  as  a  crow,  and  with  wings  as 
silent  as  a  sunbeam,  he  slips  athwart 
yonr  pathway  and  proclaims  your  pres- 
ence with  a  shriek  so  loud  that  bird  and 
animal  alike  are  awakened  from  their 
slumber. —  Ohio  Teacher. 


ELEPHANT  TIGER  HUNT. 


M' 


[R.  H.  S.  Wylie,  who  spent  a  num- 
ber  of  years  in  India,  where  he 
was  superintendent  of  a  tea  plantation, 
and  who,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sunday 
News,  gave  a  graphic  account  of  a  tiger 
fight  which  he  witnessed  from  a  tree  top, 
furnishes  a  sequel  to  that  adventure  in 
the  following  story,  in  which  he  tells 
how  the  survivor  of  the  deadly  combat 
was  captured : 

* 'Alter  the  dead  tiger  had  been  brought 
to  the  bungalow,"  says  Mr.  Wylie,  **I 
sent  for  Azim  and  Sundamolly.  Azim 
was  our  chicaree  mahout.    What  they 

•didn't  know  about  chica  (sport)  was  not 
worth  knowing.  And  Sundamolly  ?  She 
was  the  garden  elephant.  I  never  heard 
of  her  facing  a  tiger  before  that  day,  and 
had  no  idea  of  how  she  would  behave. 

*'  I  had  killed  lots  of  deer  and  pig 
from  her  back,  and  she  was  steady  and 
very  well  trained,  but  as  to  what  she 
would  do  with  a  tiger— well,  I  soon 
found  out. 

**  We  got  the  guddee  (riding  pad)  on 
the  elephant,  and  I  loaded  up  the  *  baby ' 
—  my    double-barreled,     ten-bore    rifle 

'  (muzzle-loader),  stuck  a  Snider  rifle  under 
the  guddee  ropes,  and  off  we  went  to  the 
scene  of  the  morning's  set-to. 

**We  beat  up  that  grass  patch  pretty 

>wcll,  but  couid  see  nothing  of  the  vic- 
torious tiger  nor  the  tigress  he  joined 

.after  the  battle.  The  long  grass  about 
the  spot  where  the  combatants  fought 
was  torn  to  ribbons,  and  in  many  places 

-  the  hard  earth  had  long  tears  in  it. 

**I  had  about  given  up  all  hopes  of 
getting  a  shot  at  the  tiger  when,  looking 
over  my  shoulder  as  I  sood  on  the  gud- 
dee, I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  glossy  skin 
crossing  the  track  we  had  just  left  be- 

.hind  us.    I  gave  Azim  the  signal  (a  kick 

.  in  the  ribs),  and  as  soon  as  the  elephant 


stopped  I  shied  around  and  fired  at  the 
spot  I  supposed  the  tiger  would  have 
reached.  Not  two  seconds  afterward, 
and  before  Sundamolly  had  time  to  move, 
Mr.  Stripes,  with  a  howl,  sprang  out  of 
the  grass  and  lit  on  the  elephant^s  flank, 
one  paw  fairly  on  the  guddee,  the  end  of 
which  the  infuriated  tiger  seized  in  his 
jaws. 

**I  barely  h^d  time  to  drop  on  my 
knees  and  grasp  the  guddee  ropes  when 
Sundamolly  showed  decided  objections  to 
the  eight  claws  sticking  into  her.  Throw- 
ing up  her  trunk,  the  elephant  began 
trumpeting  and  swaying  from  side  to 
side  in  an  endeavor  to  shake  the  brute 
off  her  back. 

**I  don't  know  how  *  Stripes'  found 
it,  but  it  was  all  that  I  could  do  to  hold 
on.  Were  you  ever  in  a  small  boat  on  a 
rough  sea?  The  pitching  and  tossing 
there  are  nothing  to  an  elephant's  sway- 
ing. I  thought  the  guddee  ropes  would 
break,  and  it  seemed  as  though  my  arms 
would  be  torn  out  of  their  sockets,  and 
besides  there  was  that  brute  clinging  on 
like  grim  death,  breathing  like  an  alli- 
gator, and  his  jaws  not  twelve  inches 
from  my  hand. 

**I  don't  know  how  long  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  lasted ;  not  long,  I  sup- 
pose, but  it  seemed  like  a  lifetime  to  me. 
Finally  *  Stripes '  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  he  fell  over  backward,  his  claws 
making  great  rips  in  the  elephant's  hide 
as  he  went  down.  Then,  without  warn- 
ing, Sundamolly  swerved  around,  and 
you  wouldn't  believe  how  fast  she  did  it, 
and  before  the  tiger  could  make  a  move 
she  had  him  pinned  to  the  ground  with 
her  foot  on  his  belly.  For  a  moment  she 
was  quite  still.  It  gave  me  time  to  col- 
lect myself,  and  see  what  was  going  on. 

**The  tiger  threw  up  her  foreleg  and 
clawed  the  elephant  in  the  chest.  With 
a  terrific  roar  Sundamolly  let  her  weight 
down  on  the  infuriated  beast,  and  I 
could  hear  his  ribs  crack.  He  was  a 
goner  then,  but  little  the  elephant  cared 
lor  that.  She  rolled  the  tiger  over  and 
over  backward  and  forward  under  her 
forefeet  for  a  time,  and  then  she  pushed 
him  toward  her  hind  leg.  After  placing 
the  animal  in  a  convenient  position,  she 
swung  her  leg  backward  and  foreward 
like  a  pendulum  to  get  up  a  momentum, 
and  then  let  him  have  it  full  force  in  the 
center  of  his  body.  The  tiger  flew 
through  the  air  as  one  would  send  a 
football,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
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the  animal  must  have  weighed  a  thoa- 
sand  pounds. 

"Swinging  around,  the  elephant 
started  after  the  tiger  with  the  longest 
strides  she  could  take,  and  making  my 
teeth  rattle  together  with  the  shaking  up 
I  was  getting.  When  she  reached  her 
vanquished  foe  she  kicked  him  about 
with  her  forefoot  and  fairly  danced  on 
him,  and  again  laying  him  in  front  of 
her,  she  swung  her  whole  body  forward 
and  then  dropped  on  him  on  her  knees. 

*'You  know  the  old  native  saying 
about  an  earthquake  ?  No  ?  Well,  they 
say  that  the  earth  rests  on  an  elephant's 
head,  and  that  an  earthquake  is  caused 
by  the  elephent  shaking  his  ears.  Sun- 
damolly  certainly  shook  something  more 
than  her  ears  this  time,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  the  whole  world  must  have  felt 
the  shock. 

''At  last  Azim  succeeded  in  quieting 
the  elephant,  and  we  even  got  her  to 
remain  on  her  knees  alongside  the  tiger, 
and  finally  to  lie  down  on  her  side  so 
that  we  could  lash  '  Stripes '  to  the  gud- 
dee.  When  we  got  her  on  her  feet  again 
she  had  the  tiger  on  her  back. 

"At  this  time  Azim  gave  vent  to  a 
little  irony.  Without  the  ghost  of  a 
smile,  he  asked  if  it  was  my  'serene 
highness'  commands  that  we  should  kill 
the  woman  tiger. 

"  I  had  enough  of  tigers  for  one  day, 
and  elephants,  too,  for  that  matter.  My 
hands  were  raw  from  holding  on  to  the 
ropes;  my  knees  were  nearly  as  bad 
from  the  friction  of  a  rough  canvas 
guddee  ;  I  had  bitten  my  tongue  in  two 
places  when  the  elephant  jarred  me  un- 
expectedly; the  *baby'  had  fallen  to 
the  ground  and  the  muzzles  were  full  of 
mud,  and  my  back  was  covered  with 
stings  of  ants  which  left  lumps  as  large 
as  marbles.  No,  indeed,  I  had  had 
enough  of  sport  for  one  day,  although 
I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  the  world. 

"When  we  got  back  to  the  bunga- 
low I  took  a  good  look  at  the  tiger 
brought  in  in  the  morning  and  the  old 
one  just  captured.  They  were  a  pretty 
good  match  in  size,  but,  of  course,  the 
skins  were  worthless.  The  fight  of  the 
morning  had  ripped  them  in  long  tears, 
and  in  the  afternoon  my  bullet  had 
scored  a  furrow  in  the  side  of  Mr.  Stripes 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  charge,  I 
suppose. 

"  When  the  animals  were  skinned  the 
neck  of  the  morning's  victim  was  found 


to  have  been  fairly  crunched  and  broken 
in  two  places,  where  the  big  canine  teeth 
of  his  foe  bad  done  the  work,  while  in  our 
trophy  of  the  afternoon,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  skull,  not  a  bone  as  large  as 
a  man's  finger  could  be  found — every- 
thing bad  been  ground  up  and  driven 
into  the  flesh." 


THE  NEW  VOLAPUK. 


ALSO,   THE  NKW  SPEIJ.ING. 

MY  friend,  Professor  Burginson,  the 
eminent  philologist  and  critical 
author,  first  predicted  the  coming  change. 
We  had  been  discussing  languages  in 
general,  and  dialects  in  particular,  in  his 
charming  study,  three  walls  of  which 
are  faced  with  books  representing  every 
ascertained  form  of  speech  used  on  the 
planet,  from  that  of  the  first  anthropoid 
who  discovered  the  wider  latitudes  of  his 
tongue  down  to  the  latest  echoes  from  the 
gutter.  The  remaining  wall  is  devoted 
to  choice  etchings  and  paintings  by 
modem  masters. 

"It  is  bound  to  come,"  he  said,  with 
the  almost  solemn  emphasis  which  marks 
his  more  prophetical  utterances.  "The 
language  of  educated  society,  of  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers,  has  grown 
stale,  outworn,  and  incapable  of  stirring 
our  higher  instincts  and  emotions.  We 
complain  of  the  dearth  of  genius;  the 
real  difficulty  is  with  the  medium  in 
which  genius  has  to  work.  English 
words  are  now  polished  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  stones  on  the  sea- shore  by  the 
mere  attrition  of  daily  use,  and  no  longer 
cause  our  ears  to  tingle  by  the  novelty  of 
their  impact.  We  want  new  thought- 
symbols,  new  vocal  signs,  in  short — a 
new  language." 

I  fully  agreed  with  him  there.  My 
want  of  success  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literature  I  felt  certain  was  due  wholly 
to  my  having  labored  in  a  tongue  whose 
resources  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
intellectual  giants  of  the  past.  If  my 
writings  (poems,  dramas,  novels,  and  so 
on)  had  only  appeared  in  Russian  or 
Yiddtsh  their  bright  originalty  would,  I 
believe,  have  commanded  instant  recog- 
nition. As  it  was,  the  critics  had  hinted 
other  reasons  for  their  failure. 

"But,"  continuod  the  Professor,  omi- 
nously, as  he  refilled  his  pipe,  "this 
virgin  vocabulary,  this  new  English 
Volapuk,  to  which  I  and  other  philolo- 
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gists  look  forward  with  the  deepest  yearn- 
ing, and  would  hail  with  rapture,  is 
likely  to  be  preceded  by  an  influx  of 
dialect.  We  shall  have,  and  here  in 
London,  a  very  deluge  of  the  cruder 
primitive  forms — English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  provincialisms,  degenerate  forms 
from  America  and  the  Colonies,  besides 
Continental  -  English,  Indian  -  English, 
Chinese- English,  and  what  not.*' 

'*  A  deluge  which  has  already  begun,'* 
I  ventured  to  say,  though  with  extreme 
diflBdence,  for  my  friend  does  not  like 
comments,  except  in  the  way  of  unquali- 
fied agreement  with  his  assertions. 

**  Just  what  I  was  going  to  point  out,** 
he  said,  with  some  testiness  of  manner ; 
'*and  the  fact  that  our  leading  novelists 
use  dialect  so  largely  is  a  conclusive 
proof  of  what  I  state.  They  have  the 
sense  to  perceive  its  greater  force  and 
directness,  its  nearness  to  the  vital  pas- 
sions and  emotions.  But  it  won't  stop 
there,  it  will  extend  to  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Mark  my  words,**  he  exclaimed, 
with  an  excitement  that  nearly  ship- 
wrecked his  inkstand,  '*  mark  my  words ! 
in  ten  years*  time  all  of  us,  parsons,  law- 
yers, doctors,  statesmen,  artisans,  and 
aristocrats,  will  be  speaking  a  kind  of 
dialectical  compound,  a  rare  hash  of 
things  at  first,  but  the  basis  of  a  new  and 
more  effective  language.** 

I  was  not  entirely  convinced  of  the 
snreness  of  his  prophetic  vision,  because 
of  certain  failures  of  his  most  sanguine 
predictions  in  the  past.  At  this  point, 
however,  my  story  becomes  almost  wholly 
personal.  My  father,  dissatisfied  with 
the  unproductive  nature  of  my  literary 
toils,  secured  me  a  post  at  Port  Boreas, 
one  of  the  most  northern  stations  of  the 
Hudson*s  Bay  Company,  and  I  returned 
at  the  end  of  my  term  of  exile,  to  meet 
my  old  friend  and  fellow  author,  Basil 
Mommsen,  the  poet  and  epigrammatist, 
whose  face,  however,  wore  a  look  of 
serious  concern. 

*'  Glad  to  see  you  back,  old  boy  !  **  he 
exclaimed  fervently  as  he  grasped  my 
hand.  **But  you*re  not  an  hour  too 
soon  if  you  want  to  help  us  in  the  great 
reform.** 

**  What  reform  ?  **  I  asked  vacantly. 

*' Haven't  you  heard?*'  he  asked  in 
turn,  with  an  expression  of  surprise. 

**  Not  a  word,"  I  replied. 

**  Surely  you  know  about  the  Anti- 
Dialect  League?" 

**  Nothing  whatever,"  I  assured  him. 


It  happened  that  I  was  still  six  months 
behind  in  my  reading  of  the  papers ;  also 
the  Marconi  apparatus  on  the  steamer 
had  broken  down  just  after  we  left  New 
York. 

*'Then  I*d  best  tell  you  the  whole 
story,**  he  said,  as  we  drove  off  in  a  cab, 
our  Jehu  chanting  a  topical  ballad  dating 
from  the  South  African  war.  "The 
truth  is,**  he  went  on,  **  that  things  have 
got  to  such  a  pass  that  radical  measures 
have  become  imperative.  Everybody  has 
dialect  on  the  brain,  even  people  of  light 
and  leading.  It's  running  through  the 
town  like  measles  or  influenza ;  the 
judges  and  bishops,  peers  and  commons, 
editors  and  critics  have  all  caught  it.  I 
assure  you  it's  used  in  West  End  draw- 
ing-rooms as  the  regular  means  of  com- 
munication— though,  to  be  sure,  slang 
always  did  come  natural  there.  Well 
then,  to  avert  national  imbecility,  the 
Anti- Dialect  League  has  been  formed  by 
those  of  us  who  haven't  bowed  down  to 
the  popular  idol.  And  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  as  it  has  turned  out;  for  the  scien- 
tific chaps  swear  that  atavistic  symptoms 
are  already  cropping  out — people,  you 
know,  are  getting  to  look  and  behave 
like  our  pre-human  ancestors,  monkeys, 
kangaroos,  and  so  on." 

"Rather  serious,  I  confess,"  was  my 
reply,  though  I  really  doubted  the  grav- 
ity of  the  case.  For  one  thing,  Basil 
exaggerates  notoriously;  and  as  yet  I 
had  seen  nothing  more  than  the  normal 
and  long  admitted  resemblance  of  my 
fellow-creatures  to  the  animals  in  ques- 
tion. Probably  I  did  not  speak  with 
sufficient  conviction,  for  my  friend  was 
annoyed. 

**Of  course  you're  at  liberty  to  doubt 
my  word,**  he  said  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 
**But  if  you*d  like  to  take  a  turn  with 
me  to-morrow,  after  you've  seen  your 
people,  you  may  be  less  incredulous.** 

My  reception  at  the  family  abode  in 
Kensington  was  affecting  if  somewhat 
conventional.  It  belongs,  however,  to 
that  other  story  of  which  my  sub- polar 
adventures  form  a  part,  and  need  not 
here  be  described.  The  same  truth  ap- 
plies to  my  meeting  with  Maud  Chevasse, 
whom  I  had  left  studying  Greek  at 
Newnham.  She  was  now  conducting  an 
educational  establishment  at  Wimbledon 
for  training  young  ladies  of  the  upper 
class  in  useful  and  innocent  domestic 
amusements,  including  the  study  (in 
homoeopathic  doses)  of  standard  English 
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authors,  wood-carving,  and  light  dairy- 
work.  That  she  had  remained  true  to 
me,  as  well  as  to  her  own  ideals,  through- 
out my  long  banishment,  touched  me 
deeply. 

My  epigrammatic  friend,  still  some- 
what piqued  at  my  indifference,  came 
early  next  day.  **  Shall  we  try  the  Law 
Courts  first?*'  he  asked:  and  on  my 
assenting  we  started  in  the  direction  of 
those  solemn  halls  of  judicature. 

**  I  suppose  all  the  learned  pundits,  the 
British  Academy,  and  so  forth,  are  strong 
supporters  of  the  lycague?*'  I  remarked 
as  we  walked  along. 

** Confound  it,  no!"  he  exclaimed 
with  some  heat.  *'  I'm  sorry  to  say  that 
some  of  them,  the  philologists  especially, 
are  dead-set  against  it.  Old  Burginson, 
the  President  of  the  English  Volapuk 
Society,  you  know,  declares  that  the 
reign  of  dialect  and  slang  will  lead  to  a 
new  language  that  will  beat  anything  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  He's  got  it  on  the 
brain,  and  writes  all  his  books  in  Anglo- 
Chinese." 

On  arriving  at  the  Law  Courts  I  was 
struck,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  the 
cheerful  tone  of  the  procedure  in  all  de- 
partments; an  improvement,  I  held,  upon 
the  old  conditions,  though  no  doubt  some 
of  the  ancient  dignity  had  departed.  We 
sat  down  to  watch  an  important  divorce 
case,  and  here  I  at  once  perceived  a  radi- 
cal change  from  the  older  forensic  meth- 
ods. My  friend  had  explained  that  the 
presiding  judge  favored  what  he  sar- 
castically called  the  New  Learning. 

It  was  all  funny,  very  funny,  and  at 
the  end  of  our  survey,  as  he  called  it, 
my  friend  again  urged  the  claims  of  his 
society,  the  Anti- Dialect  League.  We 
were  now  in  the  smoking  room  of  his 
elegant  and  exclusive  club. 

**  You  have  now  seen  for  yourself  some 
of  the  ravages  of  the  new  folly,"  he  said 
earnestly,  "of  this  unlicensed  gibberish 
to  which  those  in  authority  weakly  lend 
their  support.  You  have  witnessed  its 
scandalous  results  in  our  halls  of  public 
procedure,  especially  that  disgraceful 
affiiir  in  the  House." 

**Yes,  my  dear  Basil,"  I  assented, 
somewhat  irritably;  **  it's  all  very  shock- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  it's  rather 
amusing,  and—" 

III/*  But,"  he  cried,  aghast  at  my  con- 
tinued indifference,  **  think  of  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  our 
priceless  inheritance  of  undefiled  English! 


What  chance  has  real  genius  with  these 
low  jargons  foisted  upon  us  by  irrespon- 
sible novelists,  who  as  a  fact  mostly  spin 
them  out  of  their  own  brains  and  palm 
them  off  as  studies  in  the  speech  of  the 
people — genius,  I  say,  which  seeks  the 
most  refined  and  subtle  medium  for  its 
true  expression  ?  " 

**I  must  consider  the  matter,"  I  said, 
perhaps  not  quite  ingenuously,  for  I 
meant  to  consult  the  Professor  himself. 
Also  I  wanted  to  have  another  talk  with 
Maud  Chevasse. 

The  founder  of  the  English  Volapuk 
Society,  for  as  such  he  is  now  best 
known,  received  me  literally  with  open 
arms.  He  is  a  man  of  leonine  presence, 
and  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  late 
Victor  Hugo. 

*'It  'as  come,  ma  fren'!"  he  cried 
rapturously,  as  I  struggled  from  his  em- 
brace. "I  told  ye  ten  years  agone  that 
it  would  be  upon  us,  an'  now  me  proph- 
ecy 'as  matherialized  in  fact."  He  had, 
I  observed,  put  his  principles  into  prac- 
tice, and  spoke  half-a-dozen  dialects  in 
the  same  breath.  To  be  sure  it  might 
have  been  intended  for  a  joke;  my 
friend's  jokes  were  always  on  the  serious 
side. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  Professor,"  I  answered 
with  a  laugh,  as  I  pulled  down  my  neck- 
tie ;  **  it's  here  with  a  vengeance." 

**No  longer,"  he  went  on,  with  the 
old  familiar  sweep  of  his  right  hand, 
which  this  time  brought  down  a  pen- 
rack,  **no  longer  will  the  creative  genius 
of  the  Race  feel  itself  cramped  by  an  out- 
worn diction.  Gadzooks,  no!  I  guess 
this  're  new  English  Volapuk  will  afford 
an  unmatched  medium  for  any  number 
of  future  Chancers,  Spensers,  and  Shake- 
speare-Bacons. Yes,  Brer  Jolliffe  [my 
name,  if  I  have  not  given  it  before],  w'en 
dis  yer  hash  o'  dialect  done  get  hisself 
mixed  up,,  'e's  gwine  ter  constitute  the 
richest  means  of  verbal  expression  ever 
known  to  man.  How  that  will  be  nize, 
doan  you  thing?"  he  added,  shooting 
off  into  Anglo- Japanese. 

"Then  the  present  Babel — pardon  me, 
dear  Professor,  this  opulent  mass  of 
speech-elements,"  I  said,  **is  not  really 
the  new  language,  but  merely  represents 
the  ingredients,  so  to  speak  ?  " 

**Ingrejents  is  good,"  he  chuckled,  I 
thought  a  little  fatuously.  **  Yes,  that's 
it ;  it's  only  the  protoplasm,  the  basis  of 
the  mixture,  and  it  won't  be  real  Vola- 
puk until  it's  had  time  to  crystallize." 
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"  And  that  may  be  long?  *'  I  ventured 
caatiously.  It  was  clear  that,  if  it  took 
forever  to  get  into  practical  shape,  it 
would  hardly  suit  my  purpose,  human 
life  being  at  best  a  span. 

The  Professor  rose  and  paced  the 
room  with  majestic  strides.  **Time  is 
merely  a  relative  measure,*'  he  said 
gravely,  lapsing  into  the  English  of  his 
earlier  days,  '*and  in  a  vast  movement 
like  this  need  not  be  considered.  What 
are  five  hundred  years,  even  a  thousand, 
when  the  intellectual  future  of  the  planet 
is  at  stake  ?  No :  our  duty  is  to  lay  the 
foundation,  as  our  story-tellers  are  help- 
ing us,  royally  helping  us,  to  do.  Un- 
wittingly, perhaps  not  always  from  dis- 
interested motives  (motives  are  usually 
mixed),  such  writers  as  [here  he  named 
half  a-dozen  leading  novelists  of  that 
day],  who  have  brought  the  language  of 
the  slums  and  the  Antipodes  into  our 
very  drawing-rooms,  have  done  the  Cause 
more  good  than  all  the  philologists  liv- 
ing. You'll  help  us,  of  course,  with 
your  studies  among  the  red-skins;  every- 
thing counts.  And  you'll  join  the  So- 
ciety—  only  five  guineas?"  and  he 
pushed  a  blank  form  and  an  inkstand 
towards  me. 

**I  must  think  it  over,"  I  said,  feeling 
like  a  double-faced  imposter.  Then  I 
went  to  see  Maud. 

She  had  just  finished  her  butter-mak- 
ing lesson  (the  class  included  a  duchess, 
a  baroness,  and  the  daughter  of  an  Amer- 
ican millionaire),  and  came  out  to  meet 
me  with  shining  eyes — they  are  fine  eyes, 
of  a  softly-shadowed  blue,  like  the  sea  in 
some  of  its  more  dreamy  moods.  I  told 
her  all  about  my  Iliad  of  the  ice-bound 
North,  and  the  painful  dilemma  I  was  in, 
for  both  the  Professor  and  Basil  were  my 
old  friends.  She  was  thoughtful  for  a 
moment;  then, 

**Dear  Peveril,"  said  she,  **  don't  join 
either  Society ;  they're  both,  I  think, 
rather  silly.  And  why  not  write  your 
epic  in  English?  People  are  getting 
bored  with  dialect ;  it  takes  such  a  time 
to  understand  and  gives  them  the  head- 
ache. But  I  do  not  really  believe  the 
language  matters;  people  want  new 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  they  want  to  have 
new  things  happen,  or  else  the  old  things 
happen  in  a  new  way.  And  I  believe 
they  would  like  to  be  made  happy.  I 
wish  authors  knew  more  about  life,  and 
love,  and  sunshine,  and  flowers,  and 
little  children,  and  the  art  of  absurd  and 


entire  joyfalness.  Then  again,  do  please 
write  it  in  prose — I  believe  there  are 
prose  epics — and  spell  your  words  in 
good  spelling  book  and  other  book  fash- 
ion— or  nobody  in  the  world  will  ever 
read  it." 

And  I  wisely  did  so. — Peveril  JolUffe, 
in  MactnillarCs  Magazine, 


ON  DOING  RIGHT. 


^PHE  missionaries  and  teachers  whose 
1  lots  are  cast  among  pagan  or  semi- 
barbarous  peoples  are  frequently  puz- 
zled how  to  convince  the  untutored  mind 
that  virtue  pays.  We  in  the  highly  civ- 
ilized countries  believe  that  **  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,"  and  that  the  man  who  is 
honest  simply  because  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  is  really  not  an  honest  man.  The 
semi- savage,  however,  has  not  advanced 
so  far  as  that  even  in  theory,  and  in  the 
most  highly  civilized  lands  there  are 
many  persons  who  are  sometimes  per- 

Elexed  by  these  questions.  They  cannot 
e  answered  satisfactorily  to  the  barbar- 
ous; intelligence  and  a  high  degree  of 
morality  are  required  before  one's 
motives  will  be  guided  on  the  principles 
laid  down  in  a  nation  whose  people  have 
been  long  subject  to  severe  moral  dis- 
cipline. 

The  barbarian  wishes  to  know  if  virtue 
pays,  and  if  he  cannot  get  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  it  he  wants  to  find  out  why, 
then,  he  should  be  virtuous.  Virtue 
does  pay,  but  not  always  in  the  coin  of 
the  realm.  One  of  the  acutest  of  the 
practical-minded  moral  philosophers  long 
since  said  that  there  is  no  form  of  cant 
that  causes  more  harm  than  the  cant  of 
false  moral  teaching.  For  instance,  when 
one  says  to  a  child  that  beauty  is  nothing 
and  is  of  no  value  whatever,  and  then 
when  the  child  finds  that  the  whole 
world  admires  beauty,  there  is  a  shock  to 
the  child.  So,  when  it  is  said  that  virtue 
always  triumphs,  and  that  the  right  is 
always  victorious — that  the  good  man 
universally  overcomes  the  bad  man,  and 
that  the  wicked  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility succeed — all  these  things  need 
qualification  and  explanation  if  the  young 
are  not  to  lose. respect  for  moral  teaching. 
For  on  every  hand  the  desperate  and 
utterly  unscrupulous  gambler,  who 
wrecks  great  companies  and  pulls  down 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  families 
in  utter  ruin,  while  he  reaps  an  enormous 
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fortune  and  his  children  disport  them- 
selves on  steam  yachts,  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  Fraud,  chicane  and  downright 
tbeft  do  at  times  triumph  in  this  world, 
and  the  robber  occasionally  has  his  day. 
But  because  these  things  come  to  pass 
we  are  still  not  to  believe  that  honesty 
does  not  pay.  In  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  virtue  does  pay;  it  is  so 
much  the  surer  way  of  merely  getting  on 
that  it  is  the  only  good  rule  to  go  by. 
If  that  were  not  so  the  country  could  not 
hold  together.  If  wrong  and  fraud  con- 
stantly,  or  in  the  majority  of  cases,  were 
found  to  be  the  more  advantageous  way 
for  reaping  the  mere  pecuniary  rewards 
of  life,  the  government  could  not  last. 
If  demerit  and  dishonesty  and  unpatriotic 
and  unsocial  acts  were  rewarded,  and  if 
virtue  and  honesty  were  compelled  to 
hide  their  faces,  the  public  in  general 
would  lose  faith  in  virtue,  and  we  should 
have  chaos. 

But  if  we  understand  something  more 
and  higher  than  merely  a  momentary 
worldly  triumph  by  the  word  "pay," 
the  reason  for  doing  right  instantly  be- 
comes infinitely  stronger.  ' '  A  good  con- 
science is  the  testimony  of  a  good  life  and 
the  reward  of  it." 

Happiness  is  the  universal  object  of 
human  quest.  Some  persons  with  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  world  confound 
tbe  pursuit  of  mere  pleasure  with  happi- 
ness, and  are  lamentably  deceived;  but 
even  the  intelligent  and  the  experienced, 
who  take  high  views  of  life,  seek  the 
**true  happiness,"  whatever  it  may  con- 
sist in,  and  there  can  be  no  real  happi- 
ness where  the  inward  monitor  does  not 
approve.     Says  Bums: 

"  It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank; 

It's  no  in  wealth,  like  Lon'on  bank, 
To  purchase  peace  and  rest; 
*       ♦       »       »       » 

If  happiness  bae  not  her  seat 
And  ceptre  in  the  breast, 

We  may  be  wise  or  rich  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest. 

Nae  treasures,  nor  pleasures, 
Could  make  us  happy  lang; 

The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang." 

Whatever  may  be  the  chances  of 
momentary  profit  from  straying  over  the 
borders  which  we  know  to  be  forbidden, 
and  in  disregarding  the  grip  of  honor, 
there  is  one  thing  sure,  and  that  is  that 
we  cannot  evade  the  stings  of  conscience, 
and  when  we  ourselves  condemn  our  own 
acts,  happiness  has  been  ostracized  effect- 


ually. William  Penn,  from  whom  this 
Commonwealth  is  named,  said: 

'*  There  is  a  great  God  and  power  that 
hath  made  the  world  and  all  the  things 
therein,  to  whom  you  and  I  and  all  peo- 
ple owe  their  being  and  well  being,  and 
to  whom  you  and  I  must  one  day  give 
an  account  for  all  we  do  in  the  world. 
This  great  God  hath  written  His  law  in 
our  hearts,  by  which  we  are  taught  and 
commanded  to  love  and  help  and  do  good 
to  one  another,  and  not  to  do  harm  and 
mischief  unto  one  another." 

While  Penn  talks  of  the  obligations  of 
religion,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that 
Marcus  Aurelius  centuries  ago  talked 
like  a  modern  *' scientific  moralist"  of 
the  obligations  to  do  right  and  to  follow 
virtue  for  the  good  of  society.  Their 
point  of  view  is  very  different,  but  they 
both  agree  that  virtue  is  wisdom.  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  says: 

''As  you  yourself  are  a  component 
part  of  a  social  system,  so  let  every  act 
of  yours  be  a  component  part  of  social 
life.  Any  action  of  yours  that  does  not 
tend,  directly  or  remotely,  to  this  social 
end,  dislocates  life  and  infringes  its 
unity.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  mutiny, 
just  as  when,  in  a  popular  assembly,  a 
man  acting  by  himself  stands  apart  from 
the  general  agreement." — Phila,Ledger. 


UNCLE  SAM  WILL  NOW  RAISE 
GIANT  TREES. 


UNCLE  SAM  has  been  studying  the 
famous  Big  Trees  and  the  Redwoods 
of  California.  He  has  found  that  the 
best  of  the  mighty  forests  are  in  the 
hands  of  lumbermen,  and  will  inevitably 
be  cut  down.  The  gigantic  trees  are 
worth  so  much  money  that  it  is  useless 
to  expect  that  the  owners  will  let  the  for- 
ests stand  for  merely  sentimental  reasons. 

Realizing  this.  Uncle  Sam  has  tried 
experiments  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
reproduce  them.  Of  course,  he  has  sev- 
eral national  parks  now  where  the  won- 
derful trees  will  be  preserved  as  long  as 
they  live,  which  may  be  for  thousands 
of  years.  But  that  is  not  enough.  He 
wants  to  preserve  all  the  forests  if  he  can. 

Now,  as  a  first  result  of  his  study, 
Uncle  Sam  has  discovered  that  the  great 
Redwoods  can  be  grown  easily  from 
sprouts,  and  that  in  thirty  years  sprouts 
will  grow  into  a  tree  eighty  feet  high. 
So  by  planting  trees  now  every  time  one 
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is  cut  down,  it  will  be  possible  to  main- 
tain at  least  a  proportion  of  the  mammoth 
trees  in  all  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast 
without  interfering  with  lumbering. 

Uncle  Sam  has  found  out  a  lot  of  inter- 
esting and  hitherto  unknown  things  about 
Redwoods  and  the  Big  Trees.  He  finds 
that  the  genuine  Big  Tree  is  of  the 
same  general  family  as  the  Redwood,  but 
of  a  different  species.  Both  are  related 
to  the  Csrpress.  The  Redwood  grows 
higher  than  any  other  American  tree,  but 
the  Big  Tree  beats  it  in  thickness  and  in 
age. 

In  the  flat  lands,  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, the  Redwood  grows  to  be  as  high  as 
350  feet,  while  225  feet  is  its  maximum 
height  on  the  slopes.  Most  of  the  Red- 
wood that  is  cut  is  from  400  to  800  years 
old.  After  a  Redwood  reaches  an  age  of 
500  years  it  begins  to  die  from  the  top 
down.  The  oldest  Redwood  studied  was 
1373  years  old. 

The  Big  Trees  are  even  older  than  this. 
Many  of  them  stood,  almost  as  great  as 
to-day,  while  Christ  walked  in  Galilee. 

The  Redwood  resists  decay  so  well  that 
there  are  sound  trees  lying  to^iay  in  the 
Redwood  forests  that  fell  long  before  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America.  Through 
the  periods  of  Aztec  and  Spaniard,  through 
the  American  Revolution,  through  the 
Mexican  War  that  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  California,  these  mighty  trees  lay  prone, 
and  they  are  sound  to-day.  Recently  a 
tree  that  had  fallen  500  years  ago,  as  the 
foresters  could  see  readily  from  certain 
surroundings  and  characteristics,  was 
taken  to  a  sawmill  and  it  was  cut  up  into 
slabs  just  as  good  and  beautiful  as  any 
taken  from  from  freshly  felled  trees.  The 
bark  of  the  Redwood  ofiers  resistance  to 
fire  almost  like  the  door  of  a  .steel  safe. 

The  limits  of  the  sea  fogs  that  drift 
over  the  Pacific  coast  mark  the  limits  of 
the  Redwood  forests.  Where  the  fogs  do 
not  reach,  the  Redwood  forests  cease. 

No  man  can  tell  what  kind  of  wood  will 
come  from  any  Redwood  tree  until  he  cuts 
into  it.  The  centuries  of  growth  produce 
so  many  varying  conditions,  and  each 
tree  meets  so  many  vicissitudes,  that  the 
grain  ot  its  wood  runs  extremely  uneven. 
Sometime  the  fibres  formed  under  difler- 
ent  rates  of  growth  exert  so  great  a  ten- 
sion among  themselves  that  when  the 
log  is  sawed  the  wood  suddenly  gives  way 
and  splits  with  a  report  like  a  shot. 

The  Redwood  is  what  foresters  call  an 
•*  intolerant  tree,'*  that  is,  it  will  not  tol- 


erate too  much  shade,  and,  consequently, 
it  cannot  get  along  with  other  trees  that 
would  rob  it  of  its  sunlight.  The  seeds 
of  Redwoods  cannot  germinate  at  all  in 
shady  places. 

Yet  the  sprouts  that  spring  up  from 
'*  suckers,"  that  is,  sprouts  that  rise  from 
the  full  ^rown  roots  and  stems  of  old  trees 
will  thrive  under  the  most  remarkable 
conditions.  The  roots  are  so  strong  that 
they  support  them,  and,  unlike  the  seed- 
lings, which  would  die  without  sun,  the 
sprouts  have  been  known  to  grow  into 
saplings  eight  and  ten  feet  high  in  places 
so  dark  that  no  ray  of  sunlight  ever 
enters.  In  some  particularly  sombre  and 
damp  forests,  sprouts  have  been  found 
growing  lustily,  although  the  darkness 
was  so  great  that  it  had  robbed  them  of 
all  color  and  they  were  as  white  as  the 
sprouts  from  potatoes,  while  they  had 
only  a  few  inches  of  pale,  almost  yellow 
leaves  at  the  very  top. 


EARTH'S  SIZE  EXACTLY 
MEASURED. 


IT  has  cost  the  United  States  just  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  find  out 
that  the  earth  we  live  upon  is  7,899  miles 
tall  and  7,926  miles  wide,  so  to  speak. 

In  our  school  geographies  we  learned 
that  the  earth  is  a  round  ball,  slightly 
flattened  at  the  poles.  The  flattening 
amounts  to  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  for 
each  pole — the  polar  diameter  being 
twenty-seven  miles  less  than  the  equa- 
torial diameter.  So  it  isn't  such  a  very 
flat  earth  after  all. 

The  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the 
equator — people  don*t  travel  around  it 
by  way  of  the  poles — is  24,900.32  miles. 
This  is  only  about  1.32  of  a  mile  more 
than  the  measurement  fixed  by  the 
French  scientists  who  founded  the  metric 
system  upon  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
of  the  earth  circumference. 

As  a  basis  for  reaching  the  diameter  of 
the  earth  the  United  States  survey  cast 
the  longest  straight  line  ever  measured 
by  instruments.  It  was  laid  along  the 
track  of  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude, 
from  a  point  near  Cape  May  light, 
straight  westward  to  Point  Arena,  Men- 
docino county,  California.  This  line  was 
begun  in  1871  and  only  recently  was  the 
last  triangle  laid,  showing  that  the  abso- 
lute distance  between  Cape  May  light 
and  Point  Arena  is  2625.6. 
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Delaware  Bay,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  thirteen  states  and  territories  are 
crossed  by  this  parallel. 

In  determining  the  polar  diameter  a 
line  had  been  run  independently  from 
Lake  Superior  through  central  Illinois. 
This  and  the  line  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  run  through  Ecuador,  in  South 
America,  were  taken  as  bases  for  the 
longitudinal  diameter. 

In  casting  the  net  work  of  transcon- 
tinental triangles,  the  survey  worked 
from  both  ends,  finally  closing  the  gap 
in  Colorado.  In  this  mountain  work  the 
instruments  at  times  were  from  ten  to 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  in  some  stretches  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  were 
covered  by  light  flashes  from  the  helio- 
graph. The  longest  reach  was  182.7 
miles,  flashed  from  one  mountain  to 
another,  the  instrument,  sending  the 
signals  being  akin  to  the  heliograph  used 
in  war  messages. 

To  make  signalling  possible  in  the 
plains  country,  towers  had  to  be  erected. 
These  towers  were  of  skeleton  frames 
made  proof  against  wind  by  guy  ropes. 
Canvas  was  stretched  to  protect  the  in- 
struments on  the  top  from  high  winds. 

The  highest  towers  were  built  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  where  forest  trees 
interrupted  the  views.  Many  were  one 
hundr^  feet  and  more  in  height.  At 
Green,  Ind.,  the  telescope  was  raised 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  above 
the  earth.  At  Still  Pond,  Md.,  was  a 
tower  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  tall 
which  supported  a  target  to  the  height 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy- five  feet — 
the  highest  above  ground  of  those  em- 
ployed. 

^In  this  signalling,  especially  in  the 
mountain  country,  the  observer  to  the 
east  would  be  in  the  twilight  of  sunset 
and  yet  reading  signals  from  the  west, 
where  the  sun  might  be  seven  minutes 
above  the  sky  line. 

By  actually  laying  bars  of  metal  end 
to  end,  the  surveyors  in  the  course  of  this 
stupendous  measurement,  marked  off  the 
base  lines  essential  to  their  triangulation 
work.  The  temperature  of  each  bar  was 
carefully  measured  by  thermometers  and 
its  effect  upon  the  length  of  the  bar 
taken  into  strict  account.  A  single  pair 
of  these  complicated  bars  cost  fifteen 
hundred  dollars. 

Stretched  across  the  country  they  were 
not  rested  upon  the  ground,  but  upon 


tripods  carefully  leveled.  One  style  of 
measuring  bar  utilized  in  this  delicate 
work  was  carried  in  a  trough  filled  with 
melting  ice  and  was  thus  kept  at  the 
freezing  point. 

In  this  work  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  United  States  coast  and 
geodetic  survey  has  overturned  no  old 
findings.  Perhaps  its  work  would  have 
been  of  much  less  value  had  it  done  so. 
It  has  added  dignified  proof  to  an 
accepted  fact. — New  York  World. 


HUMOR  AND  GOOD  HUMOR. 


HUMOR  is  defined  by  Thackeray  as 
''wit  and  love,"  meaning  that  it  is 
characterized  by  sympathy  and  kindness, 
and  contains  ''the  most  humanity,'' 
while  wit  may  be  armed  with  shafts  in* 
flicting  deep  and  lasting  wounds.  The 
humorist  may  "shoot  at  folly''  and 
fraud,  but  he  is  without  rancor.  Kind- 
ness is  in  his  heart,  and  he  evokes  a 
smile,  and  it  may  be  pity  and  reproba- 
tion, but  not  unreasoning  hate.  A  cel- 
ebrated wit,  who  was  also  a  genuine 
humorist,  says  of  the  effects  of  kindly  wit 
and  fun  on  social  intercourse : 

"  There  is  no  more  interesting  specta- 
cle than  to  see  the  effects  of  wit  upon  the 
different  characters  of  men,  than  to  ob- 
serve it  expanding  caution,  relaxing  dig- 
nity, unfreezing  boldness — teaching  age 
and  care  and  pain  to  smile — extorting  re- 
luctant gleams  of  pleasure  from  melan- 
choly, and  charming  even  the  pangs  of 
grief.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  it 
penetrates  through  the  coldness  and 
awkwardness  of  society,  gradually  bring- 
ing men  nearer  together,  and,  like  the 
combined  force  of  wine  and  oil,  giving 
every  man  a  glad  heart  and  a  shining 
countenance.  Genuine  and  innocent  wit 
like  this  is  surely  the  flavor  of  the  mind." 

There  is  nothing  that  contributes  more 
largely  to  the  general  good  humor  of  soci- 
ety than  a  man  with  a  hearty  sense  of 
humor.  Troubles  disappear  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  under  the  magic  influence  of 
his  contagious  geniality,  cares  and  fore- 
bodings, which  seemed  to  be  tragedies, 
become  trifles  light  as  air,  and  mere 
cause  of  laughter.  A  person  with  a 
sunny,  hopeful,  humorous  nature  is  like  a 
physician  in  a  dty  during  the  plague,  and 
sweetens  life.  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, for  everybody  to  be  witty  or  humor- 
ous.   It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  counsel 
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people  to  be  poets  or  to  be  beautiful  as 
to  tell  them  to  be  wits  or  humorists. 
Walter  Bagehot  in  his  splendid  essay  on 
''  Shakespeare,  the  Man/'  which  should 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  sovereign  poet  by  every  earnest  stu- 
dent, says  that  in  one  scene  Falstafif 
exhibits  as  much  genuine  humor  and 
gaiety  as  is  comprised  in  the  whole  of 
the  average  man*s  life.  Wits  and  hu- 
morists are  bom,  not  made,  and  there  is 
scarcely  anything  so  melancholy  as  the 
person  without  any  sense  of  humor  or 
without  a  grain  of  wit,  who  vainly  strives 
to  win  the  applause  and  dulls  the  edge 
of  patience.  Our  own  Franklin  said 
also  that  no  fools  are  so  troublesome  as 
those  who  have  no  wit,  and  the  person 
who  with  unreasonable  jests  makes  light 
of  serious  and  sacred  things  is  a  scourge 
and  a  pest. 

If  we  all  cannot  add  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations  by  *'  lambent  flashes"  of  wit  and 
the  beautiful,  gracious  humor  of  an  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith,  it  is,  nevertheless,  within 
the  power  of  all  to  take  a  humorous  view 
of  humorous  things,  and  to  cultivate  our 
good  humor.  The  distinction  is  alluded 
to  by  Addison  in  a  delightful  Spectator 
paper: 

**  I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness 
to  mirth.  The  latter  I  consider  an  act, 
the  former  as  an  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth 
is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed 
and  permanent.  Those  are  often  raised 
into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth  who 
are  subject  to  the  greatest  depression  of 
melancholy ;  on  the  contrary,  cheerful- 
ness, though  it  does  not  give  the  mind 
such  exquisite  gladness,  prevents  us  from 
falling  into  any  depth  of  sorrow.  Mirth 
is  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds  and  glitters 
for  a  moment ;  cheerfulness  keeps  up  a 
kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it 
with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity." 

A  man's  temperament  is  made  for  him, 
but  his  habits  are  his  own,  and  good 
humor  and  cheerfulness  are  largely  hab- 
its. Health  and  disease  have  much  to  do 
with  spirits,  but  much  also  depends  on 
the  effort  put  forth  to  bring  about  a  cheer- 
ful state  of  mind  and  an  habitual  good 
humored  point  of  view.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  is  the  exemplar  of  so  many  of 
the  grand  patriotic  and  heroic  virtues  to 
Americans,  also  had  a  trait  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Republic.  He  was  of  a  humorous 
turn  of  mind,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 


in  many  instances  when  he  put  to  flight 
with  some  light  jest  the  many  delega- 
tions of  meddlesome  fools  who  harassed 
him  with  advice  about  how  to  conduct 
the  war  and  save  the  nation,  he  deliber- 
ately adopted  this  method  as  the  most 
efficacious  at  times  when  his  mind  was 
torn  with  the  gravest  anxieties,  and  his 
soul  stirred  to  its  very  depths  by  the 
greatest  cares  that  could  disturb  a  patri- 
otic man  on  whom  rested  the  responsibil- 
ities of  a  nation's  weal. 

A  cheerful  frame  of  mind  and  good 
humor  come  with  the  desire  and  the  de- 
termination to  be  cheerful,  and  the  habit, 
like  other  habits,  grows  with  use  and 
time.  There  are  powerful  aids  to  the  for- 
mation of  cheerfulness  in  having  always 
at  hand  a  pleasant  and  elevating  book, 
in  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  in 
choosing  a  sunshiny  room  and  sunny 
hearted  companions ;  and,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, in  deciding  to  be  active,  to 
have  some  occupation  to  keep  the  mind 
agreeably  and  profitably  employed.  The 
person  who  cultivates  the  cheerful  habit 
assiduously  will  find  the  reward  in  his  own 
happiness,  which  will  grow  even  greater 
when  he  perceives  how  much  his  cheer- 
fulness and  eood  humor  adds  also  to  the 
happiness  ofothers. 


TRAINING  IN  DUTY. 


DR.  HAI.E  SAYS  BOYS  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 
GET  WRONG  IDEAS. 


Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hai.e, 
of  Boston,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Yale  University,  said  in  part : 

'*  Not  long  ago  I  was  on  a  train  with  a 
man  of  wide  mercantile  and  philanthropic 
interests,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation with  me  he  said  the  young  people 
nowadays  get  no  education  in  their  duty. 
I  should  call  that  an  overstatement.  I 
should  say  that  the  training  in  what  is 
their  duty  is  not  made  the  central  idea 
for  young  persons  now,  as  was  the  case  a 
hundred  years  ago.  That  the  children 
should  be  trained  to  obey  God  was  a 
fundamental  tenet  in  New  England  years 
ago,  but  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  average 
school  now  the  duty  to  obey  is  not  pre- 
sented as  a  central  idea. 

**  The  result  of  our  public  school  edu- 
cation with  the  average  boy  is  to  instil 
in  him  a  gross  estimate  of  his  own  im- 
portance.    The  city  gives  him  his  text- 
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books,  paper  to  write  upon  and  ink  to 
write  with.  The  system  increases  the 
boy's  self-conceit,  largely  because  of  the 
determination  of  the  public  to  provide  for 
him.  In  proportion  as  a  boy  or  girl  gets 
into  that  frame  of  mind,  in  that  propor- 
tion is  duty  as  a  central  light  lost  sight  of. 

'*  A  rich  man  some  years  ago  became 
much  interested  in  the  higher  education 
of  women.  He  visited  sixteen  women's 
colleges  or  co  educational  colleges  and 
arranged  to  place  one  young  woman  as 
a  student  in  each.  The  sixteen  girls  cost 
him  about  $400  a  year  apiece  for  four 
years,  and  when  commencement  day 
came  one  girl  remembered  him  and  in- 
vited him  to  come  to  graduation  to  see 
the  end.  The  other  fifteen  girls  took 
their  education  as  they  took  their  rain  of 
heaven,  without  thanking  God  any  too 
much  for  their  friend. 

"  Managers  of  big  enterprises  seek 
more  and  more  for  young  men  who  have 
a  keen  sense  of  duty,  who  will  say  to 
themselves:  *The  success  of  this  enter- 
prise is  my  concern,*  or  *  The  purity  of 
this  thing  is  my  business,'  or  '  The  suc- 
cess of  the  republican  government  is  my 
business;  what  can  I  do  to  further  it  ?' 

"  Perhaps  this  lack  of  feeling  of  duty 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pulpit  in  New 
England  was  for  fifty  years  telling  the 
individual  to  save  his  own  soul,  and  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  save  his  own 
soul.  But  that  sort  of  preaching  is  hap- 
pily now  at  an  end.  And  the  pulpit  to- 
day is  urging  our  duty  to  others,  and 
does  not  restrict  itself  to  salvation.  The 
pulpit  has  drifted  largely  into  a  bad  use 
of  the  word  duty.  We  hear  of  a  man's 
duty  to  himself,  to  his  mind  and  to  his 
body,  but  In  a  fair  study  of  ethics  the 
word  involves  our  relation  to  God  and 
our  fellow  men.  Nine-tenths  of  the  sins 
of  the  world  are  sins  of  omission  and 
not  of  commission. 

"  There  is  something  erand  when  we 
look  back  on  the  study  of  the  catechism 
in  New  England  years  ago,  when  the 
pastor  of  the  church  left  his  pulpit  to 
catechise  the  boys  and  girls  standing  in  a 
line.  It  was  like  a  commencement. 
What  did  he  say  to  the  boy  waiting  first 
in  the  line  ?  He  asked  that  great  central 
question,  '  Son,  what  is  the  chief  end  of 
man  ?*  and  the  boy  answered,  '  The  chief 
end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God.' 

**  Enough  of  the  fathers  of  our  country 
did  live  to  God's  glory  to  give  a  helpful 
influence  to  the  legislation  of  the  early 


state.  That  element  we  now  call  public 
spirit.  Where  these  ideas  are  dominant, 
love  of  country,  public  spirit  and  good 
citizenship  are  active." 


A  DAY'S  ROUND. 


TRUE  men  and  women  must  ever  come 
to  feel  more  and  more  strongly  how 
great  a  privilege  it  is  to  work  with  good 
men  and  women  and  with  little  children. 
To  go  into  school  where  such  people  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  ot  teaching 
and  planning  for  their  pupils,  so  busy  as 
to  have  no  time  left  for  discontent,  find- 
ing their  work  so  good  as  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  aspiration,  enjoying  even  its 
cares  and  perplexities  and  responsibili- 
ties, thankful  for  the  high  privilege  of  a 
useful  activity — all  this  lends  dignity  to 
life,  imparts  strength  to  it,  and  yields 
comfort  of  a  most  delightful  kind. 

Equally  delightful  is  it  to  get  into 
personal,  direct  touch  with  children  of 
all  ages  and  all  conditions  of  life.  How 
one  child  sets  off  another  by  contrast,  all 
so  different,  so  artless,  so  full  of  cheer, 
so  spontaneous,  so  full  to  overflowing 
with  the  sunshine  of  life,  so  open  to  sug- 
gestion, for  the  most  part  so  willing  to 
endure  correction  nor  take  the  punish- 
ment too  much  to  heart,  so  short-sighted 
too,  so  incapable  of  more  than  passing 
fancies,  so  beautiful  to  look  upon, — a 
very  kaleidoscope  of  changes,  nothing 
alike,  but  each  new  pattern  more  lovely 
than  the  last. 

An  inspiring  superintendent  of  schools 
is  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  experi- 
ence so  much  variety.  As  one  star 
differs  from  another  in  glory,  so  differs 
one  part  of  a  city  from  another,  one 
school  from  another,  one  child  from 
another,  one  teacher  from  another. 

In  my  rounds  to-day  I  came  upon  a 
very  little  boy  whose  face  I  had  not  here- 
tofore fully  fixed.  I  knew  his  mother,  a 
gentle,  lovely  little  woman  too  early 
wearing  the  weeds  of  widowhood,  and 
this  was  her  only  boy,  reflecting  the 
graces  of  his  beautiful  mother  and  awak- 
ening at  once  a  host  of  pleasant  though 
sad  memories. 

In  another  seat  was  a  little  girl  whose 
open  face  was  one  ripple  of  smiles  and 
laughter,  sunshine  bathing  her  mobile 
and  expressive  countenance  as  with  a 
flood  of  light;  not  a  deep  child  but 
a  lovely  one,  full  of  those  half-divine 
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impulses  which  lend  such  charm  to 
youth.  Near  her  sat  a  black-haired, 
black-eyed  young  foreigner,  of  sturdy 
physique  ^nd  distinct  brogue,  and  greater 
maturity.  We  were  reading  Browning's 
story  of  Hcrvfe  Riel,  a  diflScult  poem  to 
get  children  to  fully  appreciate  and  prop- 
erly interpret.  But  when  this  lad  essayed 
to  put  an  interpretation  upon  any  por- 
tion of  it,  one  could  feel  his  strength  of 
comprehension. 

There  were  some,  as  in  all  schools, 
valiant  in  answer,  words  always  ready  to 
drop  from  their  lips,  but  such  words, 
such  explanations,  always  shallow,  never 
complete,  highly  satisfactory  indeed  to 
them,  who  seemed  never  abashed.  How 
good  the  Great  Being  is  to  some  people, 
since  their  harmless  weaknesses  are  never 
permitted  to  become  sources  of  one 
moment's  distress.  Then,  too,  there  were 
others,  wiser  in  their  day  and  generation, 
sphinx-like,  unwilling  to  offer  testimony 
when  conscious  of  no  message. 

In  another  school  I  found  the  little 
ones  engaged  in  the  art  of  story- telling, 
receiving  first  lessons  in  connected  state- 
ment, beginnings  of  invasions  into  the 
land  of  Kldorado.  And  this  school  was 
wonderfully  bright  and  cheery,  and  the 
young  apprentices  associated  with  this 
teacher  informed  me  afterwards  that  they 
two  were  getting  more  real  happiness  out 
of  their  little  ones  than  all  the  other 
teachers  put  together. 

In  one  school  I  found  a  very  bright 
little  boy  issuing  from  a  closet  where  he 
had  been  placed  in  duress  vile  by  his 
young  teacher,  who  explained  that  his 
conduct  had  been  too  hilarious  to  suit  her 
convenience  and  so  she  thought  to  ex- 
tinguish him  for  a  little  while.  Never- 
theless when  he  emerged  from  his  place 
of  confinement  he  seemed  to  bear  with 
him  out  of  his  darkness  a  whole  golden 
fleece  of  sunshine  and  good  will,  and  the 
teacher  remarked  to  me  publicly  that  he 
was  a  capital  boy  and  did  his  work  well. 
So  I  could  see  concord  in  work,  concord 
in  repression,  both  sides  seeming  to  get  a 
good  deal  out  of  it  all,  neither  appearing 
much  disturbed,  and  all  this  seemed 
good,  infinite  variety  amidst  the  same 
general  conditions  and  play  of  life. 

In  the  evening  I  met  with  tny  asso- 
ciates, some  of  whom  have  grown  gray 
in  service,  with  most  of  whom  I  have 
been  in  association  in  one  way  or  another 
for  many  years.  Some  had  been  pupils, 
then   pupil-teachers,   and   by  reason  of 


strength,  strength  forecast  in  school-days, 
have  grown  into  the  fiae  positions  they 
now  hold  so  wisely  and  so  well. 

The  little  girls  have  now  become 
women,  women  capable  of  direction,  of 
assertion,  of  control,  of  mastery.  But 
one  differs  from  another  again.  In  one 
I  can  see  the  intellect,  capacity  for  clear 
and  clean  discrimination,  disposition  to 
be  aggressive,  full  of  energy,  a  student, 
a  scholar,  having  interests  along  many 
lines.  In  another  I  mark  the  gentle, 
considerate  woman,  not  assertive  but  all- 
compelling,  disarming  hostilities,  con- 
verting enemies  into  friends,  her  work 
filled  and  permeated  with  that  spirit  of 
sweet  '  reasonableness  which  weld^  to- 
gether every  element  of  her  school  life. 

Here  are  men  from  whom  I  have  never 
received  a  hostile  word,  men  for  years 
pillars  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
have  so  lofig  lived  and  taught,  men  who 
never  thought  of  others  than  in  that  fine 
spirit  of  co-operation  so  beautiful  to  wit- 
ness and  to  share,  men  whose  long,  fruit- 
ful lives  are  crowned  with  that  modesty 
of  bearing  wkich  would  scarcely  allow 
the  casual  acquaintance  to  see  what  a 
depth  of  character  and  permanent  worth 
lay  below  that  unknown.  And  so  the 
day  has  passed  amidst  happy  surroupd- 
ings.  They  are  all  my  friends,  young 
and  old,  all  consenting  to  my  wishes,  all 
co-operating  to  forward  my  plans.  And 
in  our  meeting,  besides  planning  for  our 
schools,  providing  for  the  comfort  of  our 
children,  and  for  the  growth  of  our 
teachers  and  children,  we  read  somewhat 
from  another,  not  ottly  one  of  our  mas- 
ters but  a  **  Master  of  them  who  know." 

But  the  day's  work  was  not  yet  ended. 
With  one  was  planned  how  oUier  circles 
could  be  touched  and  quickened  with  a 
richer  life ;  with  another  how  we  could 
tap  plethoric  purses  for  a  good  cause; 
with  a  third  preparations  were  concluded 
to  bring  before  our  community  a  series  of 
addresses  upon  the  worm  life  of  our 
planet ;  from  a  fifth  I  received  a  list  of 
seventy  names  of  young  people  away  in 
colleges  of  renown  for  whom  we  were 
planning  a  message ;  with  two  others 
how  the  benificent  power  of  our  public 
library  might  be  more  widely  extended. 

How  many  have  I  seen  to-day  ?  Hun- 
dreds, and  have  talked  to  them  and  with 
them,  led  some  perhaps  to  see  a  little  of 
the  higher  life,  may  be  not.  A  busy  day 
you  say?  Possibly.  Fruitful?  I  can 
not  say.     Only  there  was  much  to  en- 
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gage  thought,  much  to  inspire,  all  good, 
nothing  evil  save  my  own  shortcomings. 
Yet  I  wish  all  days  were  equally  gooid; 
but  how  do  we  know  that  our  days  of 
weakness,  otn  fallow  days,  may  not  be 
among  our  best  days  when  seen  as  they 
are?  The  paradoxes  of  the  natural 
world  seem  to  be  the  laws  of  the  spiritual, 
and  often  when  we  have  seemed  to  be 
waak  we  have  found  ourselves  to  have 
been  really  strong. — Ohio  Teacher. 


HOW  PARENrS  MAY  HELP. 


IT  is  one  thing  to  furnish  handsome 
buildings  with  the  best  appliances  of 
the  school  supply  houses,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  make  all  this  material 
equipment  tell  to  its  utmost  in  the  devel- 
opment of  human  beings.  Unless  the 
school  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  com- 
munity outside,  its  influence  will  be 
slight.  The  home  must  everywhere 
work  in  harmony  with  the  school. 

In  the  first  place  there  must  be  intelli- 
gent appreciation  on  the  part  of  parents 
of  the  true  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
school.  They  must  understand  that  the 
object  of  education  is  not  to  stuff  the 
pupils'  minds  fall  of  facts  as  a  doll  filled 
with  sawdust.  The  practical  studies  are 
of  great  importance.  It  is  to  the  shame 
of  our  schools  if  they  do  not  teach  these 
bread-and-butter  subjects  effectively. 
But  every  parent  ought  to  understand 
that  education  has  a  higher  mission  than 
the  preparation  of  young  people  to  be 
clerks  and  book-keepers;  that  true  edu- 
cation purposes  to  bring  them  to  man- 
hood with  the  judgment  corrected,  the 
affections  purified,  the  taste  elevated,  and 
die  ambition  stimulated. 

Now  they  have  a  great  duty  in  the 
care  of  the  child's  body,  so  that  he  shall 
go  to  the  school  fit  for  the  performance  of 
his  tasks.  Parents  who  permit  the  con- 
sumption of  unlimited  quantities  of  tea 
and  coffee;  who  do  not  frown  upon  candy 
between  meals  and  excessive  allowance 
of  pie  and  cake  at  meals;  who  habitually 
sit  down  to  family  breakfasts  at  which 
hot  bread  appears,  and  to  dinners  that 
reek  with  greasy  indigestibles,  such 
parents  have  themselves  to  blame  if  their 
children  do  not  get  what  they  normally 
should  from  the  schools.  Although  the 
teacher  is  in  a  general  way  supposed  to 
attend  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
he  child,  the  best  results  will  be  gained 


only  when  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
carry  on  some  study  with  their  children. 
It  may  not  be  much  so  far  as  time  goes, 
but  it  will  count  for  much  in  creating  a 
bond  of  common  interest  between  parent 
and  children.  The  discipline  of  every 
school  must  be  maintained  through  the, 
co-operation  of  parents  with  teachers. 
No  school  can  prosper  where  discipline 
is  lax.  No  teacher  can  satisfactorily  ad- 
minister the  discipline  of  the  school 
without  the  co  operation,  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  parents. 


WORLD  BEYOND  THE  SENSES. 


IN  lecturing  before  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  the  other  day,  a 
savant  held  up  a  map  of  the  new  spec- 
trum constructed  by  Professor  Langley, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Some- 
where in  the  middle  were  the  bars  of  red 
and  green,  violet  and  the  rest,  but  on 
either  side  stretched  out  records  of  rays 
invisible  to  the  eye,  occupying  seventy 
times  the  space  taken  by  the  familiar 
colors  alone,  and  representing  much  more 
adequately,  though  still  probably  far 
from  perfectly,  the  true  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays. 

For  if  you  dissolve  sunlight  through  a 
prism  and  hold  a  thermometer  just  be- 
low the  red  band  of  the  iris,  you  will  get 
quick  evidence  of  heat  there,  though 
there  is  almost  none  in  the  visible  spec- 
trum. And  if  you  screen  off  all  the 
colors  and  expose  a  photographic  plate 
just  above  the  violet  band,  your  plate 
will  be  affected  precisely  as  if  light  fell 
upon  it.  And  you  would  notice,  if  you 
kept  on  experimenting,  much  other  curi- 
ous behavior  in  what  to  your  eye  is  the 
darkness  beyond  the  visible  field  bounded 
by  the  red  and  the  violet. 

The  fact  is  that  the  human  eye  is  an 
instrument  of  exceedingly  limited  powers, 
registering  the  effects  of  only  a  narrow 
range  of  solar  rays.  If  it  were  sensitive 
to  the  influences  below  the  red  ones,  the 
summer  night  would  be  as  light  as  day, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  sit  and  read  by 
the  warmth  of  the  radiator  in  our  un- 
lighted  rooms.  We  could  glaze  our 
houses  with  hard  rubber — and,  indeed, 
should  be  better  able  to  see  than  by  glass 
— ^and  make  the  lenses  of  our  telescopes 
of  the  same  advantageous  material. 

If  our  eyes  were  keener  for  the  swifter 
rays,  we  should  have  the  same  ability  to 
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see  in  rooms  now  dark  to  us ;  moreover, 
we  should  detect  the  sun  at  its  curious 
chemical  work— ripening  fruits,  tanning 
cheeks,  picturing  the  photographic  plate. 
We  should  have  to  invent  names  for  a 
multitude  of  new  and  wonderful  colors 
— rich,  glorious,  delicate,  refined— for  all 
the  magical  operations  of  heat  and  solar 
chemistry  and  probably  electricity  would 
apparel  themselves  with  visible  glory  be- 
side which  the  best  pomp  of  purple  and 
crimson  and  gold  in  our  summer  gardens 
and  our  evening  skies  would  t^  gray 
monotony.  The  laboratory  and  the  work- 
shop of  nature  would  be  suddenly  painted 
and  gilded  with  chromatic  splendors  be- 
yond naming  or  imagining ;  the  white 
light  of  day  would  break  into  multitudin- 
ous tints  as  it  fell  a  variegated  magnifi- 
cence upon  the  earth,  and  the  night 
would  glow  with  unsuspected  loveliness. 

All  this  that  the  scientists  these  days 
are  talking  of  with  their  odd  air  of 
perplexed  wisdom  —  the  discoveries  of 
Crookes  and  Roentgen  and  the  Curies, 
with  their  tubes  and  their  radium — is 
tremendously  interesting,  no  doubt,  as  a 
philosophical  problem.  But  it  is  more 
fascinating  to  the  lay  mind  to  speculate 
upon  what  the  eye  would  see  if  all  these 
rays  whose  activity  the  scientists  are  dis- 
covering were  visible,  as  some  of  them 
are — if  the  world  beyond  the  senses 
were  laid  bare  to  human  gaze. 

In  ages  to  come,  perhaps  it  may  be. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
human  faculties  are  cultivable.  Some 
ears  cannot  hear  a  cricket ;  to  others  the 
roar  of  Niagara  is  inaudible — the  ear 
can  be  trained  to  recognize  notes  of  a 
wider  range.  The  higher  hues  of  the 
spectrum  at  present  visible  are  new  in 
human  appreciation.  Violet  and  lilac 
and  heliotrope  are  modern  colors — the 
purple  of  Homer  was  a  red.  The  glory 
of  the  universe  is  laying  its  increasing 
spell  upon  the  human  mind,  beckoned, 
these  later  years,  from  the  contemplation 
of  a  new  wonder  to  a  still  newer  marvel  ; 
perhaps  slowly  it  may  steal  over  the 
senses,  till  echoes  of  that  fabled  music  of 
the  spheres  which  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
was  ever  audible  in  the  ear  of  reason, 
actually  captivate  the  sensuous  percep- 
tion, and  till  the  beauty  that  appeals 
now  only  to  the  intellect  of  the  scientist 
and  philosopher  may  unveil  itself  to  the 
eye  trained  to  perceive  what  indeed  it 
must  inevitably  be  struggling  to  display 
— a  ravishing  loveliness,  unimaginable 


in  richness  and  magnificence,  of  which 
all  that  we  now  see  is  but  the  hint  and 
prophecy. — Phila,  Ledger. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  RECORDS. 


FRBDBRICK  A.  TUPPBR. 


ANY  boys  imagine  that  they  will  be 
iTX  treated  just  as  kindly  in  the  busi- 
ness world  as  they  have  been  in  school, 
and,  consequently,  when  they  come  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  absolute  difierence, 
are  seriously  disappointed  and  indignant. 
Perhaps  a  part  of  this  disappointment 
might  be  avoided,  if  boys  knew  more 
exactly  the  requirements  of  business  in 
all  their  details.  The  following  ques- 
tions, and  many  others  like  them,  which 
teachers  often  have  to  answer,  give  some 
idea  of  the  sort  of  young  men  desired  by 
the  best  business  men  : 

1.  a.  How  long  have  you  known  the  ap- 
plicant ? 

b.  What  is  your  relationship,  if  any,  to 
applicant  ? 

2.  Have  you  had  recent  opportunities  of 
observing  the  applicant's  conduct,  habits, 
etc.? 

3.  What  is  the  character  of  the  applicant's 
home  and  domestic  surroundings} 

4.  Has  he  ever  been  dismissed  from  any 
situation  or  engagement,  and,  if  so,  under 
what  circumstances? 

5.  Have  you  ever  known  or  heard  of  his 
having  been  addicted  to  nmbling?  Bet- 
ting? Speculation?  Unfavorable  associ- 
ates ?  Excessive  use  of  any  liquor,  drug  or 
opiates?  (Note — Many  careful  business 
men  object  not  only  to  **  excessive  use," 
but  to  any  use  whatever  of  liquor,  drugs, 
and  opiates.  Many  also  object  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  particularly  in  the  form  of  cigar- 
ettes, on  the  part  of  would-be  emploves). 

6.  Do  you  regard  him  as  generally  eco- 
nomical and  living  within  his  means  ? 

7.  Have  you  ever  known  or  heard  of  any 
personal  or  business  transaction  in  which 
the  applicant  could  be  charged  with  dishon- 
orable conduct  ? 

8.  Has  he  at  any  time  been  bankrupt  or 
made  an  assignment  ?  If  so,  please  give 
particulars,  when  and  where. 

9.  Has  he  been  prompt  in  paying  ordi- 
nary debts  ? 

10.  a.  What  is  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
applicant's  private  property  ? 

b.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  encumbered  in 
any  way  ? 

11.  Are  you  aware  if  he  has  income  apart 
from  the  earning  of  this  position  ?  It  so, 
please  state  approximate  amount  and 
sources. 

12.  Prom  your  acquaintance  with  him  and 
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his  antecedents,  do  you  regard  him  as  en- 
tirely trastworthy  ? 

13.  Do  you  consider  him  competent  and 
capable  of  filling  the  position  referred  to  ? 

14.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstance 
affecting  the  surroundings  of  the  applicant's 
position  or  employment,  under  the  bond 
now  applied  for,  which,  in  your  estimation, 
would  render  a  risk  as  his  surety  in  any  way 
undesirable  ? 

And  all  these  questions  were  asked, 
because  a  young  man  was  obliged  of 
secure  a  bond  for  $200!  Yet,  after  due 
consideration,  who  will  say  that  any  ot 
the  questions  are  unnecessary  or  unfair  ? 
— A^.  E.  /oumal  of  Education. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 


THE  value  of  an  educational  exhibit, 
said  Howard  J.  Rogers,  chief  of  edu- 
cation at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  re- 
cently, is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as 
a  commercial  or  artistic  exhibit.  The 
permanent  benefit  to  be  derived  from  any 
systematic  exhibit  lies  in  the  opportu- 
nities for  comparison  which  it  affords,  the 
investigations  which  it  inspires,  and  the 
acquaintances  and  friendships  which  it 
engenders.  The  unity  of  the  educa- 
tional system  in  the  United  States  is  due, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  where  methods  are  dis- 
cussed and  theories  confirmed  or  con- 
demned by  educational  leaders  from 
every  section  of  the  country.  In  a  simi- 
lar way,  an  international  exposition 
brings  together  for  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion the  best  methods  in  educational 
practice  from  all  countries  of  the  globe. 

Many  far-reaching  results  are  directly 
attributable  to  educational  exhibits.  The 
most  notable  of  these  are  the  development 
of  the  Industrial  Art  department  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  which  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  art  exhibit  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  exhibition  in  England  in 
1851 ;  the  introduction  of  manual  train- 
ing and  industrial  drawing  into  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  exhibit  in 
Philadelphia  of  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  and  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Mechanics  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Rtissia,.  and  the  re-organization  of  the 
system  of  preliminary  instruction  in 
France  as  the  result  of  the  unsatisfactory 
exhibit  of  the  French  schools  at  the  expo- 
sition of  1878. 

The  steady  advance  of  education  as  a 
profession,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  also 


tended  to  familiarize  the  public  not  only 
with  the  idea  of  an  educational  exhibit, 
but  with  its  absolute  necessity  as  a  foun-' 
dation  for  other  exhibits  of  an  exposition. 
The  theory  upon  which  the  classifica- 
tion for  the  universal  exposition  of  Paris, 
1900,  and  the  World's  Pair  of  St.  Louis, 
is  founded,  has  for  its  central  idea  the 
inter-relation  and  dependence  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  brain  and  hand  of  man  and 
the  application  of  educational  methods  to 
commercial  and  industrial  development. 

For  this  reason,  education  becomes  the 
first  group  in  the  classification,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  source  of  all  progress.  This 
idea  has  been  of  slow  growth  in  this 
country,  but  was  accepted  none  the  less 
heartily  when  its  importance  was  real- 
ized. At  St.  Louis  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  from  the  outset  that  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  of  the  exposition,  in  the 
most  accessible  locality,  must  be  devoted 
to  educational  interests. 


THE  BACH  FESTIVAL. 


THE  musical  critics  of  the  press  have 
given  a  very  imposing  amount  of 
space  to  the  third  Bach  festival,  pro- 
duced in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  by  local  talent, 
and  lasting  for  an  entire  week.  The  fes- 
tival, which  ended  Saturday,  May  16, 
was  the  third  given  under  the  same  aus« 
pices,  but  was  produced  on  a  more  ambi- . 
tious  scale  than  heretofore,  and  attracted 
music  lovers  from  many  parts  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  leader  and  originator  of  these 
festivals,  Mr.  J.  Fred.  WoUe,  has  had  a 
chorus  in  Bethlehem  for  fifteen  years 
singing  Bach  music ;  but  the  Bach  choir 
was  not  organized  until  1898,  and  the  first 
Bach  festival  was  given  in  1900;  the  sec- 
ond, lasting  three  days,  in  1901.  This 
year's  festival  was  produced  by  a  chorus 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  voices,  in 
addition  to  a  boys'  choir  of  fifty  voices, 
and  an  orchestra  of  sixty  pieces,  most  of 
the  latter  coming,  not  from  Bethlehem, 
but  Philadelphia. 

There  has  been  criticism,  of  course, 
especially  of  the  orchestra  and  the  solo- 
ists; but  on  the  whole  the  press  has  treated 
the  festival  with  many  signs  of  respect 
and  approbation.  A  general  idea  of  the 
programme  is  presented  in  the  following 
comment  written  toward  the  close  of  the 
festival  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript: 

**  In  order  to  enter  sympathetically  into 
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the  spirit  of  the  festival,  which  is  so  un- 
like any  other  American  music  festival, 
let  us  begin  by  referring  to  the  daily 
events  not  as  concerts,  but,  as  they  are 
called  locally,  sessions.  .  .  .  Analysis  of 
the  programmes  shows  that  they  have 
been  designed  to  set  forth  the  life  of  Jesus 
In  its  religious  significance  from  the  Pro- 
testant point  of  view.  The  first  three 
sessions  dealt  with  the  Saviour's  birth, 
though  in  no  rigidly  precise  way.  Mon- 
day evening's  session  was  a  prelude  to 
the  series  considered  as  a  whole,  the  reli- 

f^ious  or  spiritual  significance  of  the  pre- 
ude  being  indicated  by  the  choice  of 
*  Sleepers,  Wake !  *  as  the  opening  can- 
tata. This  was  associated  with  a  general 
hymn  of  praise,  the  '  Magnificat,'  and  the 
two  compositions  paved  the  way  for  the 
presentation  of  the  '  Christmas '  oratorio 
at  the  two  sessions  of  Tuesday.  Christ's 
mission  furnished  the  subject  matter  for 
the  sessions  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
Again  the  prelude,  or  in  this  instance  in- 
terlude, idea  was  manifest  in  the  presen- 
tation on  Wednesday  of  two  short  canta- 
tas whose  relation  to  the  subject  was 
more  suggestive  than  direct,  '  Strike,  oh, 
strike,  long-looked-forhour,'  and  '  I  with 
my  cross- staflF  gladly  wander.*  Associ- 
ated with  them  was  the  second  Branden- 
burg concerto,  the  only  purely  instru- 
mental feature  of  the  festival.  These 
compositions  led  to  the  greatest  of  ora- 
torios, the  '  St.  Matthew  Passion,'  which 
occupied  the  two  sessions  of  Thursday. 
To-day  and  to-morrow  we  have  to  do 
with  the  ascension  and  proclamation  of 
faith,  the  result,  so  far  as  this  life  is  con- 
cerned, of  Christ's  mission.  The  works 
chosen  for  this  phase  of  the  subject  were 
an  Easter  cantata,  '  The  Heavens  laugh,' 
and  an  ascension  cantata,  '  God  goeth  up 
with  shouting,'  to-day,  and  B-minor  mass 
to-morrow." 

The  village  of  Bethlehem  was  settled 
by  Moravians  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  who  brought  with  them 
and  have  retained  both  a  love  for  music 
and  deep  religious  sentiment.  The  latter, 
rather  than  an  artistic  purpose,  according 
to  T%e  Transcript  critic,  is  the  animating 
motive  of  the  festival.    He  writes: 

**  There  is  one  salient  feature  of  the 
undertaking  that  not  only  came  down 
from  the  first  festival,  but  that  preceded 
it  during  the  many  years  of  Mr.  WoUe's 
conductorship.  It  was  here  among  the 
people  before  he  was  born,  it  came  with 
his  ancestors  who  established  the  village. 


This  may  not  be  defined  in  a  word,  for  to 
speak  of  it  as  religious  fervor  would  be 
misleading,  but  veneration  for  everything 
that  has  to  do  with  religious  service  is  its 
common  manifestation.  That  is  the  secret 
of  the  festival's  design,  and  it  might  have 
been  inherited  directly  from  the  master 
composer,  whose  deeply  religious  nature 
was  expressed  in  his  life  and  works  alike, 
and  to  whom  the  dedication  of  his  best 
thought  to  the  church  was  as  natural  and 
unafiected  an  offering  as  the  prayers  of 
the  simplest-minded  pastor  of  a  country 
parish.     The  spirit  of  Bach  was  that  of 
the  Moravians  who  founded  this  town, 
and    their   descendants,    little     affected 
by  the  artificial  developments  of  modem 
life,   have  retained  it  to  a  remarkable 
degree.      They   still  give  the  village  its 
distinctive    character,    and    while    the 
transient  stranger  may  not  venture  to 
arrive  at  a  final  estimate  of  the  people, 
it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  veneration 
for  everything  pertaining  to  the  church 
lingers  as  a  strong  if  not  dominating  im- 
pulse of  their  lives.    This  perceived,  it  is 
a  quick  step  to  a  perception  of  the  festi- 
val's character  that  precludes  suchpritical 
attention  to  it  as  would  be  proper  and 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  secular  festival, 
such  as  that  annually  given  at  Worcester. 
The  Bach  festival  is  not  quite  a  religious 
observance,    but    given    in    an    ancient 
church;  limited,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Brandenburg  concerts,  to  religious 
music,  it  is  viewed  by  the  residents,  lis- 
teners and  performers  alike,  as  much  akin 
to  a  continuous  service.  .  .  .  The  people 
sit  in  reverent  silence  from  beginning  to 
end,  save  when  the  chorales  are  sung. 
Then  all  arise,   and  the  audience  joins 
with  the  choir  in  giving  vocal  utterance 
to  the  hymn.      Applause  at  any   time 
would  be  sacrilege.     For  the  most  part 
the  people  sit  with  their  backs  to  the 
music,  facing  the  shrouded  pulpit.    Even 
the  solo  singers  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  by  refraining  from  festal  dress." 
The  verdict  passed  upon  the  festival  as 
a  whole  by  the  New  York  Tribune's  staflF 
correspondent  represents  the  prevailing 
view  of  the  critics:    ''The  choir  which 
sang  with  such  splendid  spirit  and  gave 
distinct  utterance  to  every  note  in  the 
vast  and  complicated  score. ' '  Financially, 
it  is  reported,  the  festival  was  a  success. 
The    nine    sessions    were    attended    by 
10,000  persons,  one-third  of  whom,  prob- 
ably, came  to  JBethlehem  from  the  larger 
cities. — Literary  Digest, 
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OLDEST  MORAL  MAXIMS. 


THE  Presse-Papyrus,  recently  found  in 
the  tombs  of  Egypt,  has  now  been 
translated  by  the  famous  French  Egyp- 
tologist, Philippe  Vivey,  who  gives  some 
interesting  data  as  to  its  character  and 
contents.  The  document  was  originally 
fonnd  in  Thebes,  and  was  written  about 
2600  B.  C,  being  the  oldest  collection  of 
moral  maxims  known.  The  first  two 
pages  are  the  product  of  the  Prefect  Ka- 
kimna,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  King 
Senoferus,  of  the  third  dynasty  (3900 
B.  C).  The  second  and  larger  portion, 
consisting  of  sixteen  pages,  is  the  work 
of  the  Prefect  Ptah-ho-tep,  who  lived  in 
the  days  of  King  Assas,  of  the  fifth  dy- 
nasty (3500  B.  C).  This  map  had  at- 
tained to  all  the  honors  that  his  royal 
master  could  bestow  upon  him,  and  in  his 
old  age  prepared  this  book  of  practical 
wisdom  and  philosophy,  primarily  for  his 
own  son,  but  also  for  readers  in  general. 
From  the  translations  as  found  in  the 
Berlin  Zeitung^  we  repioduce  some  spe- 
cimens of  this  ancient  sage's  wisdom  : 

Be  not  proud  of  your  wisdom,  but  speak 
to  the  ignorant  man  as  vou  do  to  the  learned. 
For  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  never 
closed,  and  no  savant  possesses  the  fulness 
of  knowledge.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to 
find  wisdom  than  to  discover  genius. 

If  you  must  deal  with  an  antagonist  while 
he  is  in  anger  and  he  is  more  i>owerful  than 
you,  then  bend  your  neck  to  him.  Since  he 
will  not  permit  you  to  destroy  his  language 
do  not  interrupt  him.  This  shows  that  you 
can  keep  quiet  if  you  are  opposed,  and  you 
have  the  advantage  over  him  if  you  do  not 
become  excited. 

If  you  have  the  position  of  a  leader  and 
must  decide  the  fate  of  many  people,  |then 
seek  out  the  best  way,  that  you  may  not 
suffer  reproach.  Do  not  intimidate  people 
or  God  will  antagonize  you  also. 

If  you  are  of  a  company  who  are  taking  a 
meal  in  the  house  of  a  prominent  man,  then 
take  what  is  given  jou  and  bend  yourself 
humbly.  See  what  is  before  you,  but  do  not 
stare  at  what  is  blameworthy. 

Do  not  speak  more  to  a  great  man  than  he 
asks  you,  because  you  can  not  know  what 
will  displease  him.  If  you  carry  messages 
from  one  great  man  to  another,  then  do 
exactly  as  you  are  directed. 

A  thousand  men  have  been  lost  on  account 
of  their  enjovment  of  a  moment,  which  is  as 
brief  as  a  dream,  and  they  reap  death  as 
a  consequence.  Be  on  your  guard  against 
attacks  of  evil  impulses. 

That  is  a  sad  sickness  which  leads  to  dis- 
sensions between  father  and  mother,  brother 
and  sister,  and  causes  husband  and  wife  to 


despise  each  other.  If  you  are  wise  you  will 
make  provisions  for  vour  house  and  will 
preserve  a  pure  love  for  your  wife.  Be  af- 
fectionate to  her  and  satisfy  her  wishes  as 
long  as  she  is  yours;  this  is  friendship  on 
the  part  of  her  master. 

You  can  manage  a  wife  better  by  persua- 
sion than  by  force.  Be  not  brutal.  Then 
she  will  take  good  care  of  your  house";  but 
if  you  cast  her  aside,  all  is  lost.  Rather 
open  to  her  the  arms  of  your  afifection;  call 
her  with  the  voice  of  love. 


DEFINITIONS  WITHOUT  DIC- 
TIONARY. 


HERE  are  ''definitions  given  without  a 
dictionary.  * '  Though  these  are  wide 
of  the  mark,  the  word,  in  most  cases,  seems 
to  suggest  the  definition  given;  eques- 
trian, one  who  asks  questions;  eucharist, 
one  who  plays  euchre;  franchise,  any- 
thing belonging  to  the  French;  idolater, 
a  very  idle  person;  mendacious,  that 
which  can  be  mended;  plagiarist,  a  writer 
of  plays ;  emolument,  a  headstone  to  a 
grave;  parasite,  a  small  umbrella;  Republi- 
can, a  sinner  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  we  think  only  in 
words,  and  that  the  range  of  our  thoughts 
cannot  be  wider  than  our  vocabulary. 
Shakespeare  uses  a  greater  number  of 
words  than  any  other  writer,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  "Shakespeare's  intel- 
lectual waves  touched  all  the  shores  of 
thought." 

Teach  your  pupils  the  uses  and  graces 
of  language.  Strength  and  beauty  are 
accomplishments  to  be  coveted,  whether 
they  be  of  form,  or  face,  or  style  in  con- 
versation and  writing.  There  are  words 
that  love  one  another  and  are  waiting  to 
be  introduced.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
says  :  "True  poetry  consists  of  the  most 
beautiful  thoughts  caught  on  the  wing — 
tangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  few  sweet 
words — words  that  have  always  loved  one 
another,  but  never  were  wedded  before.'* 

These  definitions  are  firom  an  examina- 
tion in  mathematics.  Parallel  lines  are 
lines  that  can  never  meet  until  they  come 
together;  things  that  are  equal  to  each 
other  are  equal  to  anything  else;  to  find 
the  number  of  square  feet  in  a  room,  mul- 
tiply the  room  by  the  number  of  feet,  and 
the  product  will  be  the  result;  a  circle  is 
a  round  straight  line  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle. 

Here  are  some  answers  given  by  the 
class  in  geography:  Ireland  is  called  the 
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'*  Emigrant  Isle  "  because  it  is  so  beatiti- 
fal  and  green;  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  people  of  Austria  is  gathering 
austrich  feathers;  the  two  famous  vol- 
canoes of  Europe  are  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrow.  In  civil  government:  The  first 
consciencious  congress  met  in  Phila- 
delphia; the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  in  order  to  secure 
domestic  hostility. 

A  man  of  middle  age,  who  sometimes 
occupied  the  pulpit,  but  who  was  not 
well  up  in  worldly  wisdom,  was,  some- 
time since,  an  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
certificate.  He  had  not  observed  that 
China  is  sometimes  called  ''  The  Celestial 
Empire.'*  When,  in  the  written  exami- 
nation, he  found  the  question,  *'Who 
inhabit  the  Celestial  Empire  ?*'  he  said  to 
his  desk- mate,  '*  Now  that  question  is 
just  in  my  line."  So,  spreading  out  his 
elbows  till  they  almost  pushed  his  com- 
panion from  the  seat,  he  wrote  this  an- 
swer: "The  Celestial  Empire  is  inhab- 
ited by  the  angels  of  God,  and  by  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  I  will 
say  this  of  his  answer:  it  is  good  English. 


MEMORIES  OF  MERCERSBURG. 


THE  commencement  week  at  Mercers- 
burg  was  of  unusual  interest  to  all 
who  have  been  observing  the  remarkable 
work  of  Dr.  Irvine.  There  was  a  re- 
union of  the  boys  who  have  attended  the 
academy  at  various  times,  during  the  de- 
cade of  Dr.  Irvine*s  presidency.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  occasion 
resolved  itself  into  a  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter and  personality  of  the  head-master. 

No  doubt  some  of  Dr.  Aughinbaugh's 
boys  were  there  also,  and  here  and  there 
upon  the  crowded  campus  was  one  whose 
gray  hairs  and  advancing  years  marked 
him  as  a  Higbee  student.  Dr.  Irvine  or 
some  of  his  boys  may  have  happened 
upon  one  of  these  old  fellows  straying 
around  with  a  sober  demeanor  and  pre- 
occupied air;  but  all  this  must  not  be 
attributed  to  feelings  of  indifference  nor 
as  an  unfavorable  reflection  upon  present 
conditions.  Scratch  a  Higbee  student 
and  you  will  find  an  enthusiastic  friend 
of  the  new  Mercersburg,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  may  have  been  only  gazing 
afar  off  and  mingling  the  joy  of  the 
present  with  pathetic  memories  of  past 
years  at  Mercersburg. 

Perchance  he  had  wandered  back  in 


memory  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  genial 
Dr.  Harbaugh,  who  appreciated  as  much 
as  any  one  the  home-like  and  informal 
life  on  college  hill.  After  working  in 
the  garden  or  among  his  fruit  trees  at 
south  cottage  he  would  sometimes  stray 
over  to  the  north  cottage  in  time  for 
breakfast,  and  not  finding  the  professor 
of  church  history  about,  would  inquire 
seriously  of  Mrs.  Higbee.  **  Where  is 
Eliphalet  this  morning  ?  I  never  can  re- 
member those  long  names  of  his."  (Dr. 
Higbee's  name  was  Elnathan  Elisha.) 

From  the  seminary  building  across  the 
town  to  one  of  the  recitation  halls  there 
was  a  short  way  by  a  path  through  the 
fields.  One  warm  day  an  industrious 
student  paused  under  a  friendly  shade 
tree  along  this  particular  path  to  com- 
pare his  lesson  in  Homer  with  a  few 
leaves  of  a  docile  *'  pony  "  that  one  of  his 
fellow- students  had  kindly  loaned  him, 
just  for  this  once.  He  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  one  was  near  to  molest 
him  in  this  not  altogether  new,  but  per- 
haps questionable  method  of  preparing 
a  lesson.  Ere  long,  however,  he  was 
startled  by  a  quiet  step  in  the  grass,  and 
a  familiar  voice  that  said  in  passing: 
**  Taking  the  near  cut,  are  you  ?" 

By  the  time  the  young  Greek  scholar 
had  looked  up  from  his  work,  Dr.  Higbee 
had  passed  and  was  on  his  way  to  the 
college.  It  has  been  an  open  question 
to  this  day  whether  the  words  ''near 
cut "  referred  to  the  way  of  reaching  the 
recitation  room  or  the  recitation. 
Chances  were  in  favor  of  the  latter  con- 
struction, inasmuch  as  Dr.  Higbee  was 
proverbially  far  sighted;  and  this  view 
was  further  sustained  a  short  time  after 
when  the  same  student  visited  the  presi- 
dent's study  and  found  him  playing  the 
flute,  with  a  piece  of  music  stuck  in  the 
toe  of  his  boot,  as  an  improvised  music 
rack. 

The  last  year  of  Mercersburg  college 
was  peculiarly  trying  to  teachers  and 
students  alike.  No  one  connected  with 
the  institution  gave  it  more  heroic  and 
self-sacrificing  service  than  Prof.  Jacob 
B.  Kerschner.  As  the  holidays  ap- 
proached, the  boys,  though  they  loved 
him  well,  had  mingled  considerable  mis- 
chief with  their  impatience.  A  petition, 
numerously  signed,  asked  that  recitations 
be  abandoned  a  day  earlier  than  usual. 
This  petition  had  received  unfavorable 
and  rather  hasty  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  faculty,   and  the  feelings 
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of  resentment  took  tangible  form  in  re- 
peated thrusts  at  Prof.  Kerschner.  Never 
had  Greek  prose  been  so  stoutly  de- 
nounced. The  German  vocabularies, 
always  poorly  rendered,  were  in  these 
latter  days  blundered  and  stumbled 
through  in  a  way  that  was  simply  un- 
bearable. The  common  verb  ''dulden" 
had  gone  the  rounds  of  the  class  in  fruit- 
less quest  of  an  English  equivalent;  then 
the  pale,  careworn  face  of  Professor 
Kerschner  dropped  upon  his  hand,  and 
in  the  most  pathetic,  discouraged,  utterly 
tired-out  tone  of  voice  he  exclaimed : 
•*Ich  duldel"  (I  suffer).  The  many 
long  years  now  gone  have  failed  to  dim 
the  picture  or  to  dull  the  meaning  of 
those  two  soft  words  so  sadly  uttered. 

Prof.  Bretschneider,  an  eccentric  and 
])eculiar  product  of  German  university 
life,  was  teacher  of  German  at  Mercers- 
burg  for  a  short  while.  His  inability  to 
adapt  himself  to  things  practical,  and  his 
custom  of  having  his  beer  however  and 
whenever  he  wanted  it,  open  and  above 
board,  gave  the  faculty  some  concern, 
and  was  so  demoralizing  to  the  students 
that  Dr.  Higbee  was  compelled  to  retire 
him.  The  cold  weather  and  imperfect 
heating  facilities  worried  Prof.  Bret- 
schneider very  much.  He  one  day  came 
into  recitation  room  with  a  big  telescope 
m  his  hand,  opened  the  stove  door  .and 
gazed  through  the  glass  into  the  stove 
deliberately  for  a  while.  He  then  an- 
nounced that  he  could  detect  no  signs  of 
fire,  and  that  the  class  would  be  dis- 
missed for  that  hour.  This  was  regarded 
by  the  students  as  an  imported  joke  from 
the  Vaterland. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  more  persistent  and 
practical.  Under  like  conditions  one 
morning,  he  said:  '*Boys,  we  have  no 
fire  and  nothing  at  present  with  which  to 
make  one;  let  us  carry  these  benches  out 
into  the  campus  and  turn  our  backs  to 
the  sun."  On  another  occasion  while  he 
was  lecturing,  a  cold  draft  of  air  from  a 
broken  window  annoyed  him  very  much. 
He  walked  over  to  the  ^indow,  stuck 
his  slouch  hat  into  the  open  place  and 
then  proceeded  with  the  lecture. 

How  the  incidents  do  crowd  upon  us  of 
this  former  occupant  of  north  cottage — 
the  scholarly  gentleman — the  impas- 
sioned preacher  who  in  the  denunciation 
of  wrong  and  unbelief  could  hurl  forth 
the  two-edged  sentences  of  scorn  and 
biting  sarcasm;  and  yet  in  the  next 
moment  might  allude  in  child-like  sim- 


plicity to  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the 
grace  and  sweetness  of  childhood  as  typ- 
ical of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good! — Cor,  Chamhershurg Public  Opinion, 


THE  ATHLETIC  CULT. 


ANYTHING  that  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  ' 
might  say  on  college  athletics  or  col- 
lege life  would  have  value  simply  because 
he  said  it,  and  his  remarks  on  athletics 
in  modem  college  life  have  additional 
force  because  everybody  must  recognize 
the  essential  truth  of  his  criticism.  Let 
no  one  underestimate  the  value  of  ath- 
letics as  a  means  of  recreation  and  as  a 
method,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  says,  of  making 
the  body  sound  and  of  keeping  it  sound, 
but  the  excesses  of  athletics,  the  betting, 
the  professionalism,  the  conversion  of  so 
fine  a  game  as  football,  with  its  mass 
plays,  into  an  engine  for  the  infliction  of 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  per- 
manent personal  injury,  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  athletics  into  the  aim  and  end  of 
the  college  existence,  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  receive  the  deftest  and  most  ef- 
fective strokes  from  Dr.  Mitchell,  who 
says  ironically: 

*'It  is  needless  to  insist  on  what  we 
missed  and  what,  in  consequence,  my 
generation  failed  to  be  and  to  do — it  is 
sadly  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  we 
might  have  been — for  by  this  time  you 
must  all  be  aware  that,  without  college 
athletics,  no  nation  can  long  survive. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  discipline  of  the 
football  field  must  have  been  terribly 
missed  at  the  'Bloody  Angle'  and  on 
Cemetery  Hill  ? 

"We  played  hard  in  my  college  days, 
but  we  talked  of  our  sports  less  than  you 
do.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  enthusi- 
astic concerning  the  rising  literary  lights 
of  Tennyson  and  Carlyle,  and  had,  as  I 
take  it,  a  keener  interest  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  world  and  of  the  col- 
lege than  exists  to-day.'' 

It  is  undeniable  that  athletics  do  have 
''too  large  a  place  in  the  life  and  talk  " 
of  the  college  men  of  to-day.  The  des- 
perate desire  to  win  has  obliterated  to  a 
large  extent  the  true  sportsmanship,  and 
has  had  the  unhappy  result  of  defeating 
the  very  aim  of  athletic  pursuits,  which 
is  to  afiFord  amusement  and  healthful  ex- 
ercise to  the  great  body  of  the  students. 
Under  the  present  system  the  average 
student's  welfare  is  largely  overlooked,. 
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and  the  interests  of  the  students  and  of 
the  college  are  concentrated  on  the  few 
in  the  eleven,  on  the  nine  or  in  the  crew. 
The  general  student  body,  which  should 
be  taking  part  in  the  healthful  exercise, 
concentrates  its  attention  in  feverish 
manner  upon  the  score  or  so  of  champions, 
or  would-be  champions,  who  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  baldest  pro- 
fessionals. 

Then,  too,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  after  all,  the  true  object  of  the 
higher  education  is  to  create  and 
strengthen  the  intellectual  life  —  the 
things  of  the  spirit;  and  the  exaltation 
of  athletics  to-day  tends  to  the  exclusion, 
or  total  obscuration,  of  those  better  and 
more  important  things.  Fortunately, 
there  is  a  reaction  against  the  excesses  of 
athletics,  and  the  better  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  using  their  influence  to  abate 
the  evils  of  which  Dr.  Mitchell  so  justly 
and  forcibly  complains. — Ledger, 


BOYHOOD  OP  EMERSON. 


THE  following  letter,  written  by  Emer- 
son a  month  before  he  was  ten  years 
old,  gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  his 
boyhood.  It  is  taken  from  Cabot's  * 'Me- 
moirs of  Emerson,*'  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.: 

Boston,  April  i6,  1813. 
Dear  Aunt:  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kind  letter.  I  mean  now  to  give 
you  an  account  of  what  I  commonlv  do  in 
one  day,  if  that  is  what  you  meant  by  giv- 
ing an  account  of  one  single  day  in  my  life. 
Friday,  9th,  I  choose  for  the  day  of  telling 
what  I  did.  In  the  morning  I  rose,  as  I 
commonly  do,  about  five  minutes  before  six. 
I  then  help  Wm.  in  making  the  fire,  after 
which  I  set  the  table  for  prayers.  I  then 
call  mamma  about  quarter  after  six.  We 
spell  as  we  did  before  you  went  away.  I 
confess  I  often  feel  an  angry  passion  start 
in  one  corner  of  my  heart  when  one  of  my 
brothers  gets  above  me,  which  I  think  some- 
times they  do  by  unfair  means,  after  which 
we  eat  our  breakfast;  then  I  have  from  about 

?uarter  after  seven  till  ei^ht  to  play  or  read, 
think  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  former. 
I  then  go  to  school,  where  I  hope  I  can  say 
I  study  more  than  I  did  a  little  while  ago. 
I  am  in  another  book  called  Virjg^il,  and  our 
class  are  even  with  another  which  came  to 
the  Latin  School  one  year  before  us.  After 
attending  this  school  I  ^o  to  Mr.  Webb's 
private  school,  where  I  wnte  and  cipher.  I 
go  to  this  place  at  eleven  and  stay  till  one 
o'clock.  After  this,  when  I  come  home  I 
eat  my  dinner,  and  at  two  o'clock  I  resume 
my  studies  at  the  Latin  School,  where  I  do 


the  same  except  in  studying  grammar. 
After  I  come  home  I  do  mamma  ner  little 
errands  if  she  has  any;  then  I  bring  in  my 
wood  to  supply  the  breakfast  room.  I  then 
have  some  time  to  play  and  eat  my  supper. 
After  that  we  say  our  hymns  or  chapters, 
and  then  we  take  our  turns  in  reading  Rol- 
lin,  as  we  did  before  you  went.  We  retire 
to  bed  at  different  times.  I  go  a  little  after 
eight,  and  retire  to  my  private  devotions, 
and  then  close  mv  eyes  m  sleep,  and  there 
ends  the  toils  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Give  my  love 
to  Aunt  Raskins  and  Aunt  Ripley,  with 
Robert  and  Charles  and  all  my  cousins,  and 
I  hope  you  will  send  me  an  answer  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  believe  me,  I  remain 
your  most  dutiful  Nephew, 

R.  W.  Ehbrson. 


INDEPENDENCE  AND   INTERDE- 
PENDENCE. 


FROM  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  TUPPBR  TO  GRAD- 
UATES UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNA. 


THERE  are  two  distinct  ideas  set  forth 
in  the  two  succinct  texts:  **  Every 
one  of  us  shall  give  an  account  of 
himself  to  God,"  and  **No  one  of  us 
liveth  to  himself.*'  We  live  in  an  age 
when,  as  never  perhaps  in  all  the  world's 
history,  personality  is  being  lifted  up  and 
glorified.  We  make  emphatic  the  fact 
that  the  Gospel  individualizes  men,  de- 
veloping in  each  of  us  the  sense  and 
power  of  individualism.  We  urge  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  every  human  being 
to  possess  and  to  cultivate  a  deeply 
wrought  personality,  a  sharply  defined, 
clearly  accentuated  individuality. 

And  yet,  while  all  this  is  true,  pro- 
foundly and  gloriously  true,  it  is  equally 
true  that  absolute  independence  is  an  im- 
possible relation;  that  the  law  of  intimate 
connection  and  mutual  dependence  binds 
the  whole  human  family  in  an  insepar- 
able unity.  The  tragic  death  back  in  the 
years  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  daughter,  and 
the  more  recent  failure  of  the  Baring 
Brothers,  indicate  how  true  it  is  that  the 
law  of  the  text  is  the  law  of  society,  in- 
dustry, commerce,  all  human  relations. 
The  great  lesson  of  to- day  to  be  learned 
is  the  lesson  which  Lowell  impresses  in 
his  "Vision  of  Launfal:" 

Not  what  we  fi[ive,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 
Who  giveth  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  Me. 

And  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  day 
that  this  great  truth  is  being  gradually 
apprehended  and  propagated  by  thinking 
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men  and  women.  We  are  beginning  to 
see,  as  Maurice  puts  it  so  well,  that  we 
must  either  socialize  Christianity  or 
Christianize  socialism.  We  are  realizing 
as  never  before  that  power  is  not  so  much 
a  gift  as  it  is  a  trust;  that  to  live  for 
others  is  not  so  much  a  gratuity  as  it  is  a 
discharge  of  a  debt.  Hence  it  is  that 
arbitration,  and  not  war,  is  being  empha- 
sized at  present;  that  when  Russian  bar- 
barity would  suppress  Semitic  liberty  all 
humanity  becomes  aroused  and  hurls 
thunderbolts  of  indignation;  that  when 
Servians  King  and  Queen  are  assassinated 
sorrow  comes  to  all  lands. 

We  are  recognizing  today,  as  never 
before,  that  we  are  members  one  of  an- 
other and  debtors  one  to  another;  that 
neither  languages  nor  customs,  widely  as 
they  may  vary,  interfere  with  the  strange 
oneness  of  communities  and  nations. 
Even  we  of  this  splendid  twentieth  cen- 
tury of  enlightenment  and  progress  are 
acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  far- 
away nations — to  Rome  for  the  principles 
that  underlie  our  systems  of  laws,  to 
Greece  for  our  ideals  of  art  and  to  Judsea 
for  the  inspirations  of  our  highest  faith. 
It  is  the  great  truth  of  universal  depend- 
ence and  interdependence,  no  man  living 
to  himself,  no  nation  living  to  itself. 

It  is  a  fine  thought  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
the  philosophic  writer,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family  holds  in  his 
hands  the  lines  of  an  interminable  web 
work,  on  which  is  sustained  the  future  of 
multitudes  of  his  successors.  This  must 
impress  all  that  study  the  question  of 
heredity.  We  are  each  the  resultant  of 
ancestors,  the  product  of  a  thousand  fac- 
tors gone  before.  Every  person  present 
this  morning  has  had  within  the  last 
twenty-nine  generations  no  fewer  than 
120,000,000  of  direct  ancestors,  and  these 
have  most  potentially  affected  us.  Traits 
of  ancestors  far  back  in  the  years  are  re- 
vealing themselves  to-day  in  our  vicious 
or  virtuous  tendencies,  and  in  the  coming 
twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  century  of  our 
•era,  men  and  women  will  be  maimed  in 
moral  fibre  because  of  defects  in  us,  or 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  some  fine  grace  of 
manhood  or  womanhood  which  we  are 
striving  to  develop.  It  is  this  that  makes 
life  boUi  so  awful  and  so  glorious — that 
no  man  lives  to  himself;  that  to  live  at 
all  is  to  be  a  link  in  the  great  chain  that 
binds  the  whole  human  race  in  indissolu- 
hle  bonds. 

And  there  is  need  to-day  for  the  con- 


stant and  sympathetic  reiteration  of  this 
great  truth,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
individual  life,  but  also  in  connection 
with  the  larger  realm  of  society.  Micro- 
cosm and  macrocosm  are  strangely  one. 
The  whole  social  fabric,  from  base  to 
apex,  is  a  compact  and  finely-knitted 
organism.  Labor  and  capital  are  mu- 
tually interdependent,  and  should  be 
harmoniously  co  operative.  Mr.  Car- 
negie cannot  run  his  mills  at  Homestead 
without  workmen,  and  workmen  cannot 
pay  house-rent  without  Mr.  Carnegie  or 
some  other  capitalist.  The  railway  mag- 
nates cannot  operate  cars  without  switch- 
men and  dispatchers,  and  switchmen  and 
dispatchers  cannot  support  themselves 
without  railway  magnates.  It  is  the  law 
of  society,  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of 
all  human  relations — the  law  of  intimate 
connection  and  mutual  dependence. 

Young  men  of  the  graduating  class  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  enter  into 
life  with  a  realization  of  the  great  truth 
of  the  text,  that  no  man  lives  to  himself. 
Let  there  rest  upon  you  as  a  mantle  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  others.  Seek  to 
actualize  the  ideal  of  Charles  Kingsley, 
when  he  pleads  that  we  *'do  noble  deeds, 
not  dream  them  all  day  long,"  and  forget 
not  the  ideal  of  the  Quaker  poet,  when 
he  sings: 

Follow  with  reverent  step  the  good  example 
Of  Him  whose  whole  life  was  doing  good; 

So  shall  the  whole  world  be  our  Father's  temple, 
Each  loving  life  a  song  of  gratitude. 

The  graduates  were  asked  to  meditate 
on  the  following: 

''  One  of  the  things  that  earnest  people 
learn  very  slowly  is  that  they  cannot 
afibrd  to  devote  all  their  time  and  strength 
to  one  work,  no  matter  what  it  is.  With- 
out change  and  rest  and  a  variety  of  in- 
terests we  sap  the  very  sources  of  our 
strength  and  skill.  The  average  man, 
who  is  earning  a  living  and  counting  for 
something  in  the  life  and  work  of  his 
time,  labors  too  long  and  too  hard.  What 
he  needs  is  frequent  respites.  Do  not  be 
influenced  by  the  chatter  about  what  our 
grandfathers  did,  never  taking  a  vacation 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  Of 
course  not.  They  did  not  need  it.  They 
did  not  go  to  their  oflSces  daily  on  a  rail- 
road. They  had  no  telegraphs,  and,  still 
less  telephones.  They  did  not  need 
vacations.  They  pretty  nearly  had  one 
all  the  time.    The  best  of  them  never 
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knew  anything  aboat  working  as  the 
modern  man  works.  The  people  who 
needed  rest  and  change  in  those  days 
were  the  wives,  just  as  they  need  it  to- 
day; and  if  our  grandfathers  had  taken 
more  vacations  with  their  families  there 
would  be  a  smaller  number  of  headstones 
in  the  family  burying  plots  recounting 
the  virtues  of  successive  consorts." 


CONCORD  AND  EMERSON. 


HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE. 

EMERSON  was  bom  in  what  has  become 
one  of  the  busiest  sections  of  Boston;  but 
when  the  future  poet  and  thinker  opened  his 
eyes  in  this  world,  on  the  25th  day  of  May, 
1803,  it  was  in  a  Congregational  parsonaee, 
**  in  the  silence  of  retirement,  yet  in  the 
centre  of  the  territory  of  the  metropolis,'* 
where,  to  continue  the  words  of  his  father, 
**  we  may  worship  the  Lord  our  God.**  That 
was  the  lifelong  occupation  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
from  the  beginning  it  was  singularly  free 
from  conventions  and  forms  of  every  kind. 
Nature  is,  to  most  men,  a  middle  term  be- 
tween God  and  man ;  to  Emerson  it  was  a 
common  ground  over  which  the  Universal 
Spirit  always  brooded,  and  where  the  open- 
hearted  might  happen  upon  inspiring  hours. 
He  felt  the  sublimity  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
and  the  noble  swell  of  the  Te  Deum,  the  an- 
cient hymn  which  the  centuries  have  sung 
in  antiphonal  worship,  never  left  him  cold  ; 
but  his  highest  thoughts  came  to  him  in  the 
broad  silence  of  Summer  afternoons  in  the 
fields,  or  when  the  stars  kept  up  the  ancient 
splendor  of  the  wintry  heavens.  **  Boys,'* 
Dr.  Holmes  reports  him  as  saying  to  two 
youths  who  were  walking  with  him  as  they 
entered  the  wood,  **  here  we  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  Universal  Spirit.  Tiie  breeze 
says  to  us  in  its  own  language.  How  d*ye 
do  ?  How  d*ye  do  ?  and  we  have  already 
our  bats  off  and  are  answering  it  with  our 
own  How  d*ye  do  ?  How  d*ye  do  ?  And  all 
the  waving  branches  of  the  trees,  and  all  the 
flowers  and  the  field  of  corn  yonder,  and 
the  singing  brook,  and  the  insect  and  the 
bird—every  living  thing  and  things  we  call 
inanimate,  feel  the  same  divine  universal 
impulse  while  they  join  with  us,  and  we 
with  them,  in  the  greeting  which  is  the 
salutation  of  the  Universal  Spirit.**  In  the 
life  of  the  author  of  **  Wood-notes,**  as  in 
that  of  the  author  of  the  great  ode  on  **  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality,**  Nature  was  a 
background  so  intimately  and  reverently 
lived  with  that  the  work  of  both  poets  was 
not  only  colored  but  penetrated  by  it. 

Favorable  conditions  conspired  in  Emer- 
son's ancestry,  birth  and  childhood  to  make, 
him  peculiarlv  sensitive  to  the  influence  of 
star  and  field  and  wood,  by  familiarizing 
him  with  the  simplest  habits  [of  life,  and 


conterinc  his  interest  in  the  things  of  the 
mind.  He  was  a  child  of  a  long  line  of 
highly  educated  and  poorly  paid  ministers; 
men  who  had  the  tastes  and  resources  of 
scholars,  but  whose  ways  of  living  were  as 
frugal  as  the  ways  of  the  poorest  farmers  to 
whom  they  preached.  *'  We  are  poor  and 
cold,  and  have  little  meal,  and  little  wood, 
and  little  meat,**  wrote  his  father  at  the 
close  of  his  Harvard  pastorate  and  on  the 
eve  of  his  removal  to  Boston,  **but,  thank 
God.  courage  enough.** 

The  moral  fibre  of  the  stock  was  as  vigor- 
ous as  its  life  had  been  self  denyine  and  ab- 
stemious; but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
the  long  line  of  ministers  behind  Emerson 
were  pallid  ascetics.  When  his  father  was 
on  the  edge  of  death,  he  wrote  to  a  relative, 
*'  You  will  think  me  better,  because  of  the 
levity  with  which  this  page  is  blurred. 
Threads  of  this  levity  have  been  interwoven 
with  the  entire  web  of  my  life.**  This  touch 
of  gayety  could  hardly  be  called  levity  ;  it 
was,  rather,  the  overflow  of  a  very  deep 
spring  in  the  hearts  of  a  race  of  men  and 
women  who  kept  their  indebtedness  to  ex- 
ternal conditions  at  the  lowest  in  order  that 
they  mi^ht  possess  and  use  freely  the 
amplest  intellectual  and  spiritual  means. 
Again  and  again,  in  the  simple  but  noble 
annals  of  the  family,  whose  name  was  on 
the  college  roll  in  everv  generation,  one 
comes  upon  the  fruit  of  this  kind  of  frugal- 
ity of  appetite  in  the  fine  use  of  common 
things,  and,  above  all,  in  an  intimate  sense 
of  access  to  Nature  and  the  right  to  draw 
freely  on  her  resources  of  beauty  and 
power. 

This  ancestral  heritage  of  simple  fare  and 
good  books  first  comes  to  light  m  the  little 
community  with  which  the  ereatest  of  the 
long  line  of  scholars  and  teachers  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  that  to  think  of  "  Nature'* 
and  **  Wood-notes,**  is  to  see  Concord  lying 
in  quiet  beauty  in  a  tranouil  New  Englana 
landscape.  There  were' Emersons  in  the 
pulpit  m  Ipswich  and  Mendon,  but  it  is 
upon  Peter  Bulkeley,  grandfather  at  the 
seventh  remove  of  Ralph  Waldo,  that  atten- 
tion rests  as  typical  ancestor.  He  was  de- 
scended, one  of  the  oldest  of  the  colonial 
chronicles  tells  us,  from  an  honorable  fam- 
ily of  Bedfordshire;  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  the  rich  tone  of 
whose  second  quadrangle  Ruskin  spoke 
with  glowing  enthusiasm  ;  was  eiven  a 
goodly  benefice,  but  found  himself  later  un- 
able to  conform  to  the  services  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church;  came  to  New  England  in  1635, 
and  after  a  brief  stay  in  Cambridge,  **  car- 
ried a  good  number  of  Planters  with  him  up 
farther  into  the  Woods,  where  they  gath- 
ered the  Twelfth  Church,  then  formed  in  the 
Colony,  and  caird  the  Town  by  the  Name 
of  Concord.** 

The  pioneer  scholar  is  described  as  a  well- 
read  person,  an  exalted  Christian,  who  had 
the  reverence  not  only  of  his  own  people, 
but  of  all  sorts  of  people  throughout  the 
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land,  and  especially  of  his  fellow-ministers, 
"  who  would  still  address  him  as  a  '  'Father, 
a  Prophet,  a  Counsellor  on  all  occasions." 
He  had,  we  are  told,  *  a  competently  good 
stroke  at  Latin  Poetry,**  and  he  gave  no 
small  part  of  his  library  to  Harvard  College. 
William  Emerson,  who  came  five  genera- 
tions later,  wa''  as  notable  a  leader  in  Con- 
cord as  his  great- great-erandfather  had  been. 
He  preached  the  gospel  of  resistance  to  tv- 
rants  and  practiced  it  as  well;  for  he  left  the 
pulpit  in  Concord  to  join  the  armj  at  Ticon- 
derof^.  When  the  miniature  but  immensely 
significant  fight  in  which 

"  •  •  .  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world," 

took  place  at  the  bridge,  he  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  Old  Manse,  which  he  had  built 
ten  years  before,  and  was  kept  out  of  the  fray 
only  by  the  vigorous  intervention  of  his 
fiiends. 

In  1834,  when  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was 
at  the  end  of  his  period  of  apprenticeship, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  pulpit  and  made  his 
first  memorable  trip  to  Europe,  he  went  back 
to  the  Old  Manse  in  Concord  as  to  his  ances- 
tral home;  henceforth  he  was  to  know  no 
other.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  Ripley,  sus- 
tained in  the  famous  old  house  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  his  race;  "he was  a  natural  gen- 
tleman," wrote  Emerson  in  a  charming 
character  study;  "no  dandy,  but  courtly, 
hospitable,  manly,  and  public-spirited;  his 
nature  social,  his  house  open  to  all  men. 
His  brow  was  serene  and  open  to  his  visitor, 
for  he  loved  men  and  he  had  no  studies,  no 
occupations,  which  companies  could  inter- 
rupt" 

In  September  of  the  following  year  Emer- 
son took  his  youn^  wife  to  live  m  the  house 
whidi  was  to  be  his  home  to  the  end,  and 
which  has  bea>me,  by  reason  of  its  associa- 
tion with  him  and  his  friends,  one  of  the 
places  which  both  illustrate  and  interpret 
American  life  at  its  best.  The  village  of 
Concord  was  then  the  quietest  of  rural  com- 
munities; no  trains  connected  it  with  Bos- 
ton; no  literary  pilgrims  visited  it;  no  city 
folk  had  discoverea  it.  It  was  rich  in  his- 
torical associations;  it  had  long  been  a  home 
of  a  small  eroup  of  families  of  social  and 
intellectual  distinction;  the  memories  of  its 
heroic  see  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  elderly  people;  but  it  did  not  stand 
out  as  yet  on  the  map  of  the  modem  world. 
It  was  what  Dr.  Holmes  would  have  called 
a  Brahman  town ;  in  quality  and  dignity  of 
character  and  habit  it  neld  a  place  by  itself ; 
and  when,  later,  three  or  four  men  of  genius 
made  it  famous,  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  re- 
vealed Concord  to  the  world  rather  than  im- 
parted to  it  a  sudden  prestige  by  reason  of 
their  residence  there. 

The  country  which  was  to  be  the  back- 
ground of  Emerson's  life  and  work  was  in 
such  consonance  with  his  temper  and  habits 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
English  lake  country,  it  is  not  fanciful  to 


trace  a  real  rather  than  an  ;iccidt  ntal  relation 
and  resemblance  between  the  men  and  the 
landscapes  they  loved.  In  a  very  true  sense 
all  history  and  all  countries  were  behind 
Emerson's  thought  and  work ;  he  seemed  to 
have  the  two  hemispheres  in  his  brain,  one 
lobe1>eing  Oriental  and  the  other  Occidental. 
In  certain  moods  he  was  of  the  East  as  dis- 
tinctly as  in  the  applications  and  urgency  of 
his  thought  he  was  of  the  West.  He  was  akin 
with  Saadi  in  the  breadth  of  his  view  and  the 
catholicity  of  his  experience;  and  he  was 
brother  to  Hafiz,  not  m  physical  delight  in 
fragrance  and  melodv,  but  in  instinctive  ease 
in  softening  the  hard  line  of  the  fact  by  evok- 
ing its  mystical  significance.  He  was  ena- 
mored of  Plato,  and  spoke  of  him  with  more 
warmth  of  advocacy  than  was  in  his  tones  in 
urging  the  claims  of  any  other  man  of  repre- 
sentative genius.  He  valued  the  Roman 
power  of  organization;  he  felt  the  immense 
sense  of  reality  in  Dante's  symbolism  of  the 
experience  of  the  soul  in  the  three  worlds;  he 
had  read  nearlv  all  the  fiftjr-five  volumes  of 
Gcethe  that  he  owned  m  the  German, 
although  he  was  never  a  methodical  reader, 
and  he  was  in  deep  sympathy  with  Goethe's 
(;reat  contemporaries;  and  he  was  at  home 
in  the  wide  range  of  English  literature.  He 
moved  lightly  through  the  store-house  of 
the  past,  with  sound  knowledge  of  what 
it  contained  and  with  a  sure  instinct  of 
finding  what  was  of  value  to  him.  He  bor- 
rowed generously,  as  he  had  a  right,  from 
the  capital  of  the  racc^  and  in  every  case  he 
repaid  the  loan  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

Cosmopolitan  as  Emerson  was  in  his  in- 
terests, his  surroundings,  his  tastes,  he  was 
nevertheless  a  true  New  Englander  of  the 
Concord  quality.  No  one  roamed  further, 
but  no  one  was  a  more  devout  home-keeper. 
He  was  eager  to  get  the  spiritual  product, 
the  deposit  in  the  spirit,  of  the  strain  and 
storm  of  life;  but  he  hugged  his  own  hearth 
and  was  content  to  hear  Taint  echoes  of  the 
tumult  of  life  in  the  distance.  A  cosmopol- 
itan in  the  range  of  his  intelligence,  he  was 
a  provincial  in  his  habits  and  personal  asso- 
ciations; and  this  was  a  prime  characteristic 
of  Concord.  To  a  European  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  extraordinary  contrasts;  it 
was  the  home  of  the  loftiest  idealism  and  of 
the  simplest  manner  of  life.  The  little  group 
of  men  and  women  of  culture,  amone  whom 
Emerson  took  his  place  by  personal  heredi- 
tary right,  shared  this  habit  of  rural  or  rustic 
simplicitv  with  the  farmer  folk  who  sur- 
rounndedf  them.  In  the  old-fashioned  farm- 
houses, which  stood  and  still  stand  alone 
the  roads  or  hidden  among  trees  in  sheltered 
nooks,  there  was  a  mingled  air  of  thrift  and 
generosity.  They  were  built  on  ample  lines 
and  their  frugality  was  tempered  by  hospi- 
tality. The  living  was  of  the  plainest;  tne 
mug  of  hard  cider  and  the  pot  of  beans  were 
in  every  house;  but  there  were  also  reverence, 
sobriety,  respect  for  learning,  the  peace  of 
God  and  a  love  of  liberty  that  had  elements 
of  passion  in  it. 
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''These  poor  farmers  who  came  up  that 
day  to  defend  their  native  soil/'  says  Emer- 
son in  a  memorable  historical  address, 
"acted  from  the  simplest  instincts;  they  did 
not  know  it  was  a  deed  of  fame  they  were 
doing.  These  men  did  not  babble  of  glory; 
they  never  dreamed  their  children  .wonid 
contend  which  had  done  the  most.  They 
supposed  they  had  a  right  to  their  corn  and 
cattle — without  paying  tribute  to  any  but 
their  own  governors.  And  as  they  had  no 
fear  of  man,  they  yet  did  havea  fear  of  God, ' ' 
And  he  recalled  tne  simple  statement  of  one 
of  these  ''embattled  farmers'*  "that  he  went 
to  the  services  of  the  day  with  the  same  se- 
riousness and  acknowledgement  of  God 
which  he  carried  to  the  church."  The  spirit 
of  the  best  in  New  England  is  revealed  in 
these  few  words:  they  feared  God,  but  they 
feared  nothing  else;  tney  held  to  the  highest 
truths  in  the  simplest  speech;  and  the  best 
of  them  carried  the  world  in  their  minds  and 
stayed  quietly  at  home.  They  had  penetrated 
to  the  foundations,  and  although  there  was 
in  Concord,  as  elsewhere  in  New  England, 
an  aristocracy  in  birth  and  intellect,  men 
and  women  were  honored  on  a  basis  of  char- 
acter. 

This  independence  went  so  far  that  it 
sometimes  became  whimsical,  as  in  Thoreau, 
and  sometimes  issued  in  such  an  excess  of 
nonconformity  that  a  man  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  s[et  on  with  his  neighbors,  and  took 
refuge  m  isolation.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
New  England  hermit  has  not  been  his  desire 
to  get  near  to  God,  but  his  anxiety  to  get 
away  from  man.  In  later  years,  when  Con- 
cord had  become  a  Mecca,  a  whimsical  self- 
consciousness  was  sometimes  evident  in  the 
more  individualistic  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Alcott  said  that  Thoreau  thought 
he  lived  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
would  annex  the  rest  of  the  planet  to  Con- 
cord; while  Thoreau 's  view  of  his  own  rela- 
tion to  the  place  is  reflected  in  his  confession : 
**  Almost  I  believe  the  Concord  would  not 
rise  and  overflow  its  banks  a^ain  were  I  not 
here."  This  note  of  superiority  did  not 
escape  the  keen-witted  neighbors  of  Tho- 
reau. "Henry  talks  about  Nature,"  said 
Madame  Hoar,  "Just  as  if  she'd  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  Concord." 

Emerson  was  .the  highest  type  of  this 
mingled  frugality  of  the  life  of  the  body  and 

generosity  of  the  life  of  the  mind;  of  this 
armonization  of  the  highest  and  broadest 
interests  with  the  simplest  domesticity.  He 
took  pleasure  in  dissociating  the  resources 
and  distinction  of  the  intellectual  life  from 
the  conventions  and  forms  of  an  elaborate 
social  life;  and  he  seemed  to  aflect  in  dress 
and  manner  a  slight  rusticity  as  heightening 
the  effect  of  his  thought,  as  the  slight  hesi- 
tation of  his  speech  in  public  address 
brought  out  the  marvelous  felicity  of  his  dic- 
tion. He  would  not  have  disclaimed  the 
compliment  .of  being  called  the  "Yankee 
Plato;"  so  entirely  content  was  he  to  be  a 
resident  of  Concord  as  well  as  a  citizen  of  the 


world.  In  nothing  was  his  soundness  of  na- 
ture, his  health  of  mind,  more  evident  than 
in  the  delicacy  with  which  he  protected  him- 
self from  the  intimacy  of  some  who  were 
eager  to  gain  some  personal  possession  of 
his  thought,  and  tne  gentle  persistency 
with  which  he  held  unbalanced  people  at 
a  distance  and  kept  himself  clear  of  rash 
attempts  to  bring  in  the  millennium  prema- 
turely. 

Hawthorne  has  given  us  a  characteristic 
report  of  the  strange  folk  to  be  met  in  (Un- 
cord in  the  days  of  the  "  newness:"  "  It  was 
necessary  to  go  but  a  little  way  beyond  my 
threshold  before  meeting  with  stranger 
moral  shapes  of  men  than  might  have  b^n 
encountered  elsewhere  in  a  circuit  of  a  thous- 
and miles.  These  hobgoblins  of  flesh  and 
blood  were  attracted  thither  by  the  wide- 
spreading  influence  of  a  great  original 
thinker,  who  had  his  earthly  abode  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  village.  His  mind 
acted  upon  other  minds  of  a  certain  consti- 
tution with  wonderful  magnetism,  and  drew 
many  men  upon  long  pilgrimages  to  speak 
with  him  face  to  face.  Young  visionaries, 
to  whom  just  so  much  insight  had  been  im- 
parted as  to  make  life  in  all  a  labyrinth 
around  them,  came  to  seek  the  clue  that 
should  guide  them  out  of  their  self- 
involved  bewilderment.  Gray-  headed  theor- 
ists whose  systems,  at  first  air,  had  finally 
imprisoned  them  in  an  iron  framework, 
traveled  painfully  to  his  door,  not  to  ask  de- 
liverance, but  to  invite  the  free  spirit  into 
their  own  thralldom." 

No  one  will  ever  know  the  annoyances, 
perplexities  and  dangers  of  Emerson's  posi- 
tion; what  every  one  does  know  is  that  he 
never  fell  victim  to  the  countless  illusions, 
delusions  and  unbalanced  dreams  in  which 
reproachful  and  perhaps  impertinent  follow- 
ers, who  misreaa  his  leading,  endeavored  to 
involve  him.  The  foremost  idealist  of  the 
New  World,  he  rendered  incalculable  service 
to  the  cause  he  had  at  heart  by  holding  it 
clean  and  clear  above  the  touch  of  fanati- 
cism, impracticable  experiment,  and  the 
bitterness  of  the  egotistical  reformer.  If  he 
had  committed  the  fortunes  of  Idealism  to  a 
disastrous  venture,  the  loss  to  the  youth  of 
America  would  have  been  irreparable. 

In  April,  1824,  two  years  before  he  took 
refuge  in  Concord,  "stretched  beneath  the 
pines,"  Emerson  wrote  the  poem  which  ex- 
presses the  deepest  instinct  of  his  nature 
and  the  tranquillity  and  detachment  he  was 
to  find  in  the  quiet  village: 

Good-bye,  proud  world!  I'm  going  home, 

I  am  goin^  to  my  own  hearthstone, 
Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills  alone — 
A  secret  nook  in  a  pleasant  land. 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  planned; 
Where  arches  green,  the  liveloog  day, 
Echoes  the  blackbird's  roundelay. 
And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 
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Oh,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holj  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  love  and  the  pnde  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet? 

Emerson  was  in  no  sense  a  hermit;  an  in- 
veterate traveler  of  the  mind,  he  was,  for  his 
time,  an  experienced  traveler  among  his 
kind.  His  trips  to  Europe  were  memorable 
by  reason  of  his  quick  and  decisive  insight, 
of  which  the  *'  English  Traits*'  is  a  perma- 
nent record;  and  by  reason  of  what  he 
brought  back  in  broader  sympathies  and 
clearer  discernment  of  the  great  race  quali- 
ties, lie  was  for  many  years  a  familiar  and 
honored  figure  on  the  lyceum  platform  in 
distant  sections  of  the  country,  and  he  came 
to  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  of  the  middle  decades  of  the  aine- 
teenth  century.  He  had  a  keen  appetite  for 
good  talk,  and  he  was  often  seen  m  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  in  social  gatherings, 
great  and  small.  But  his  eenius  was  essen- 
tially meditative;  he  brooded  over  kis  sub- 
jects until  they  cleared  themselves  in  his 
mind ;  he  kept  himself  in  an  attitude  of  in- 
vitation, and  his  thoughts  came  to  him; 
above  all,  his  work  was  the  fruit  of  the  ripen- 
ing of  his  own  nature,  and  he  needed  alike 
the  quiet  of  the  fallow  and  of  the  growing 
field.  Hie  solitude  in  which  a  man  finds  him- 
self and  the  silence  in  which  his  thoughts 
come  to  him,  he  found  in  Concord. 

Tranquillity  and  peace  were  his  posses- 
sions by  reason  of  its  isolation  and  of  th« 
conformation  of  its  landscape.  Monadnock 
and  Wachusett  stood  on  the  horizon  for 
those  who  went  to  look  at  them ;  but  Concord 
lav  content  along  a  river  of  slumberous  mood, 
with  a  group  of  pellucid  lakes  or  ponds 
within  easy  reach,  with  broad  meadows  and 
low  hills  and  stretches  of  whispering  pines 
at  hand.  It  was  a  shire-town,  and  it  had 
business  relations  with  lumbermen  and 
farmers,  who  came  to  it  for  supplies.  It  was 
on  the  route  of  four  stage  lines,  and  under 
the  roofs  of  as  many  taverns  old-fashioned 
toddy  was  mixed  for  home  consumption  and 
as  an  expression  of  hospitality  to  guests  and 
travelers. 

Thoreau  had  long  noted  in  the  quiet  villajg^e 
all  the  signs  of  the  ordinary  uses  and  habits 
of  men:  **  I  observed  the  vitals  of  the  village 
were  the  grocery,  the  bar -room,  the  post- 
office,  and  the  bank;  and,  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  machinery,  they  kept  a  bell,  a  big 
gun,  and  a  fire  engine  at  convenient  places,  j 
and  the  houses  were  so  arranged  as  to  make 
the  most  of  mankind,  in  lanes  and  fronting 
one  another,  so  that  every  traveler  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet,  and  every  man,  woman 
and  child  might  get  a  lick  at  him.*' 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  two 
houses  within  call  made  a  crowded  commu- 
nity for  Thoreau,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
a  strange  or  inquisitive  person  on  the  high- 


way sent  him  incontinently  into  the  woods. 
Concord,  in  the  thirties  and  forties,  was  an 
entirely  normal  village,  with  the  usual  con- 
veniences for  conducting  lite;  but  the  life  of 
the  time  was  exceedingly  deliberate  in  move- 
ment, and  the  passage  of  several  stages  a 
dav  did  not  make  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  the 
villagers.  Emerson  found  there  seclusion 
without  isolation,  and  solitude  and  silence 
tempered  with  the  most  congenial  compan- 
ionsnip. 

The  Old  Manse,  in  which  he  lived  for  the 
first  year,  is  a  dienified  old  house  in  a  local- 
ity of  heroic  tradition,  in  a  place  of  singu- 
larly reposeful  beauty,  in  so  quiet  an  air  that 
one  can  easily  overhear  the  whisperings  of 
the  pines.    Under  its  roof  generations  of 

fentlefolk  have  lived  frugally  and  in  loyal 
evotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  spirit; 
from  the  colonial  davs  books  of  classic 
quality  have  been  witnin  reach  in  the  halls 
and  rooms;  in  a  small  room  on  the  second 
floor  at  the  back  of  the  house  Hawthorne 
wrote  a  part  of  the  **  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,*'  and  Emerson  wrote  **  Nature." 
When  the  latter  appeared  anonymously  the 
question,'/* Who  is  the  author  of  *  Nature  ?'  " 
broueht  out  the  reply,  **  God  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson .  * ' 

If  tranquility  is  the  distinctive  note  of 
Concord,  a  tinge  of  something  dim  and 
shadowy  seems  to  touch  the  Old  Manse  and 
impart  to  it,  not  gloom  nor  sadness,  but 
something  of  the  twilight  efiect  of  the  pine 
groves.  When  one  recalls  its  traditions  of 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  one  is  re- 
minded of  Dove  Cottage;  but  the  little  stone 
cottage  embosomed  in  foliage  where  Words* 
worth  spent  the  most  productive  decade  of 
his  life  IS  now  a  shrine  set  apart  to  nemory, 
while  the  Old  Manse  is  still  a  home  from 
which  in  these  later  years  has  come  pictorial 
genius  of  a  high  order;  and  the  impulses 
which  have  made  Concord  a  place  apart  have 
not  spent  their  force. 

In  this  rural  community,  snugly  at  home 
in  a  landscape  full  of  repose,  Emerson  found 
the  best  conditions  for  his  s^rowth  and  work, 
and  through  his  long  life  lived  on  most  in- 
timate terms  with  his  nearest  and  most  com- 
panionable neighbor.  Nature.  **Hail  to 
the  quiet  fields  of  my  fathers,"  he  wrote 
when  he  had  settled  himself  in  the  Old 
Manse.  *  *  Not  wholly  unattended  by  super- 
natural friendship  and  favor  let  me  come 
hither.  Bless  my  purposes  as  they  are  sim- 
ple and  virtuous. .  . .  Henceforth  I  design 
not  to  utter  any  speech,  poem,  or  book  that 
is  not  entirely  and  peculiarlv  my  work.  I 
will  bay,  at  public  lectures  and  the  like, those 
things  which  I  have  meditated  for  their  own 
sake  and  not  for  the  first  time  with  a  view  to 
that  occasion." 

In  these  words  is  to  be  found  the  secret 
of  Emerson's  peculiar  relation  to  Concord 
and  of  his  beautiful  and  fruitful  life ;  he 
came  to  Nature  as  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
he  gave  the  world  only  the  ripe  fruit  of  his 
quiet,    meditative,    consecrated   life.    The 
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twin  activities  of  his  spirit  found  their 
field  and  their  inspiration  under  the  open 
sky.  He  played  with  Nature  and  she  worked 
with  him.  With  him,  as  with  Wordsworth, 
his  writing-room  was  outdoors;  his  writing 
room  was  Xhit  place  where  he  made  a  record 
of  his  hours  and  studies  under  the  open  sky. 
No  season  barred  the  woods  to  his  eager 
feet;  he  was  abroad  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
and  he  loved  lonely  walks  at  night,  findings 
companionship  with  the  stars  full  of  inspi- 
ration. 

The  pine  woods  brought  him  some  of  his 
happiest  moods  and  many  of  his  most  felici- 
tous thouj^hts  and  phrases.  In  all  weathers 
he  went  abroad  alert  and  expectant,  waiting 
serenely  and  confidently  on  the  ancient  ora- 
cles; and,  holding  himself  in  his  trustful, 
receptive  attitude,  the  pines  he  loved  be- 
came for  him 

"Pipes  through  which  the  breath  of  God  doth 
blow, 
A  momentary  music." 

Thoreau,  keen  observer  though  he  was, 
took  into  the  woods  a  personalitv  which 
affected  his  vision  and  made  him  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape;  Emer- 
son left  himself  at  home  and  brought  to  Na- 
ture the  most  receptive  and  impersonal  of 
moods.  He  saw  fewer  things  than  Thoreau, 
but  he  saw  more  deeply.  *'  But  if  I  go  into 
the  forest,*'  he  wrote,  "I  find  all  new  and 
undescribed;  nothing  has  been  told  me.  The 
screaming  of  wild  geese  was  never  heard; 
the  thin  note  of  the  titmouse  and  his  bold 
ignoring  of  the  bystander;  the  fall  of  the  flies 
that  patter  on  the  leaves  like  rain ;  the  angry 
hiss  of  some  bird  that  crepitated  at  me  yes- 
terday ;  the  formation  of  turpentine,  and,  in- 
deed, every  vegetation  and  animation,  any 
and  all,  are  alike  undescribed.  Everv  man 
that  goes  into  the  woods  seems  to  be  the  first 
man  that  ever  went  into  a  wood.  His  sensa- 
tions and  his  world  are  new.  You  really 
think  that  nothing  can  be  said  about  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  the  fact  is,  morning 
and  evening  have  not  yet  begun  to  b«  de- 
scribed, when  I  see  them  I  am  not  re- 
minded of  these  Homeric  or  Milton ic  or 
Shakesperean  or  Chaucerian  pictures,  but  I 
feel  a  pain  of  an  alien  world,  or  I  am  cheered 
with  tne  moist,  warm,  glittering,  budding, 
and  melodious  hour  that  takes  down  the  nar- 
row walls  of  my  soul  and  extends  its  pulsa- 
tion and  life  to  the  very  horizon.  That  his 
Morning;  to  cease  for  a  bright  hour  to  be 
the  prisoner  of  this  sieklv  body  and  to  be- 
come as  large  as  the  World." 

Compare  this  account  of  the  attitude  which 
Emerson  took  toward  Nature  with  the  fra- 

§rant,  dewy,  glowine  account  of  a  day  un- 
er  the  pure  sky  which  Corot  left  among 
his  records,  and  the  secret  of  spiritual  and 
artistic  vitality  and  freshness  is  plain.  The 
men  of  genius  who  recreate  life  in  art  to  as- 
suage the  thirst  and  renew  the  heart  of  the 
world,  are  immortal  not  only  in  their  works 
but  in  themselves;  for  they  are  the  children 


of  God,  playing  in  a  world  in  which  their 
fellows  loil. 

There  was  a  garden  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Emerson  house,  and  apple  trees  brought 
the  most  ancient  fragrance  and  domestic  as- 
sociations to  the  place;  but  Emerson  was 
more  at  home  in  the  broad  landscape  which 
inclosed  his  own  acres.  What  the  old  road 
over  the  hill  to  Grasmere  and  Loughrigg- 
Terrace  were  to  Wordsworth  in  the  long 
years  at  Rydal  Mount,  the  Great  Fields  and 
Meadows,  the  shores  and  groves  of  white 
pine  about  Walden  Pine,  Peters  Woods,  and 
the  level  stretches  through  which  the  Mus- 
ketaquid,  most  quiet  of  rivers,  flows,  were 
to  Emerson  during  the  most  fruitful  period 
of  his  life.  He  found  endless  delight  in  the 
ownership  of  a  tract  of  land  from  which  he 
could  look  down  on  Walden  Pond  and  away 
to  the  farther  hills: 

My  garden  is  a  forest  ledge 

Which  older  forests  bound; 
The  banks  slope  down  to  the  blue  lake-edge; 

Then  plunge  to  depths  profound. 

Self-sown  my  stately  garden  grows; 

The  wind,  and  wind-blown  seed, 
Cold  April  rain  and  colder  snows, 

My  hedges  plant  and  feed. 

Emerson  was  not  a  successful  farmer, 
though  he  had  the  respect  of  the  practical  far- 
mers about  him,  and  was  known  as  **  a  first- 
rate  neighbor,  and  one  who  always  kept  his 
fences  up;'*  his  business  was  not  witn  the 
acres,  but  with  the  landscape.  No  one  ever 
took  ampler  or  noblet  harvests  of  the  spirit 
off  the  land  than  Emerson.  He  had  a  keen 
eye  for  the  small  facts  of  natural  life,  but  he 
cared  chiefly  for  the  vital  processes,  the 
floodiufi^  life,  the  revelation  of^truth,  the  cor- 
respondence of  soul  between  man  and  Na- 
ture; he  was,  in  a  word,  the  poet  in  the 
woods  and  fields.  With  serene  faith  and 
loyal  fellowship  he  kept  friends  with  Nature 
from  youth  to  age,  and  the  joy  of  his  inti- 
macy suffered  no  shadow  of  estrangement  as 
the  years  went  by.  A  walk  in  the  woods, 
he  declared,  was  **  one  of  the  secrets  for 
dodging  old  age;*'  and  in  an  address  **To 
the  Woods*'  he  wrote:  **  Whoso  goeth  in 
your  paths  readeth  the  same  cheerful  lesson, 
whether  he  be  a  young  child  or  a  hundred 

years  old Give  me  a  tune  like  your 

winds  or  brooks  or  birds,  for  the  songs  of 
men  grow  old,  when  they  are  uprooted;  but 
yours,  though  a  man  have  heard  them  for 
seventy  years,  are  never  the  same,  but 
always  new,  like  Time  itself,  or  like  love.** 

To  the  very  end  this  devout  lover  of  Na- 
ture lived  in  daily  intercourse  with  her,  and 
it  was  during  a  walk  in  a  cold  April  rain 
that  he  contracted  the  illness  which  proved 
fatal  after  a  few  days  of  sitting  in  his  chair 
by  the  fire  calmly  waiting  for  death.  In  the 
quiet  place  where  he  lies,  near  Hawthorne 
and  Thoreau,  the  pines  seem  to  be  always 
whispering  among  themselves;  but,  alasl 
there  is  no  longer  one  who  understands 
\h.tm,— Outlook, 
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THE  following  Ode,  written  for  Semi- 
centennial of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  June,  1903,  by  Lloyd  Mifflin,  of 
Columbia,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  was 
read  by  Prof.  George  F.  Mull.  Mr. 
MifSin  is  a  poet  of  high  reputation  both 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  His 
sonnets  have  attracted  the  wide  attention 
of  lovers  of  literature.  It  has  been 
claimed  for  him  that  he  is  the  foremost 
master  of  the  English  sonnet  now  living. 

AN  ODE. 
Si  monumentutn  requiris,  circumspice. 

Now,  on  this  memorable  day. 
Within  this  fertile  garden  of  the  land, 

Blessed  with  perennial  streams, 
Swatara,  Conowingo,  and  Peqnea, 
And  hundred  brooklets  clear  as  they 

With  which  the  region  teems  ; 
Rich  with  alluvial  valleys,  that  the  hand 
Sprung  from  the  German  honorably  tills, 
And  where  the  cattle  on  a  thousandi  hills 

Browse  ankle-deep  in  clover- bloom, 
Or  by  the  Conestoga  margin  wade 

Par  in  the  willowy  shade ; 
Now  when  the  green  illimitable  vales 

And  dimpled  slopes  and  dells 

Shed  round  the  rare  perfume 
Of  coming  harvests  with  their  wealth  replete, 

And  here,  returning  to  the  dales 
Amid  the  fruitful  heat^ 
June,  reminiscent  of  the  nppling  sea 

And  all  its  rolling  swells,  [grain 

Waves  with  her  breath  our  ripening  fields  of 
And  makes  a  billowy  ocean  of  the  wheat ; 

Now,  when  the  lambs  are  in  the  flock 
And  call  across  the  g^reen  ; 
And  when  the  red-winged  blackbird  on  the  dock 

Sings  as  he  settles  down,  serene 
In  cloudless  ecstasy. 
And  the  dear  lark,  witn  joy  akin  to  pain, 
Floats  o*er  our  fields — a  feathered  song — 

Pathetically  sweet ; — 
In  such  a  time — so  joyous — ^it  were  meet 

That  we,  ephemera  of  an  hour 

Who  to  the  living  still  belong, 
Should  lift  our  voices  through  the  lips  of  Song 

In  recognition  of  the  price. 
In  recognition  of  the  faith — the  power, 

The  courage  and  the  sacrifice. 

The  strug^gles,  often  threatening  defeat, — 
The  final  triumph  of  the  men  now  dead, 

English  and  German  bred. 

Whose  effort  and  whose  aid 
Made  possible  this  studious  retreat. 
These  college  halls,  cresting  the  gentle  glade, 
These  academic  bowers. 

These  stately  walls  in  classic  shade 

Crowned  with  their  clustered  towers ! 

Well  may  we  praise  these  men  of  old. 
Whose  work  of  faith  untold — 
A  faith  that  here  survives — 
Helped  rear  this  dual  hall ; 
And  those  who  brought  their  gold, 
And  those  who,  being  poor,  gave  more  than  all 


In  that  they  gave  their  lives ! 
Honor  the  founders  !  men  to  be  revered ; 
We  need  not  name  them,  are  they  not  renown'd 

And  to  the  heart  endeared  ? 

And  those  that  clustered  round 

Your  alien  Flower  from  Heidelbeig ; 
And  him  who  drew  the  lightnings  down, 

The  generous  printer  of  renown 

Who  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
With  patriot  hands— 
That  now  are  dust  a  hundred  years  and  more — 

Here  where  the  college  stands. 

Laid  the  first  corner-stone, — 
His  name  in  part  vour  Alma  Mater  bears  ; 
While  as  an  addea  coronal  she  wears 

Others  especially  her  own — 

A  glorious  line  of  men  of  lore  : 
Your  college  knows  each  honored  name, 

She  held  them  reverent  of  yore 

And  worthy  of  acclaim  ; 
And  in  your  annals  where  each  one  appears 
The  page  is  blotted  by  her  grateful  tears. 
You  love  their  memory,  and  they  live  apart 
Enshrined  within  the  sanctum  of  the  heart : 
Honor  the  scholar,  and  the  good,  the  just  I 
Honor  the  silent  dust ! 

Yea !  honor  them— the  dead  !  as  time  withdraws 
We  see  they  bravely  battled  in  their  cause. 
Duty  hath  still  her  heroes — valiant  knights 
Unblazoned  by  the  world,  but  in  men's  hearts 

Their  silent  deeds,  like  beacon  lights, 

Shine  on,  and  guide  us  from  afar. 
The  mortal  comes ;  he  labors,  and  departs  ; 
But  strongly  girt  with  spiritual  powers 

His  soul  beams  on  us  like  a  star 
That  still  doth  shed 
Its  first  effulgence  though  the  star  be  dead— 

Though  gone,  the  light  survives  : 

And  n  our  lips  are  sealed 
Prom  plaudits  tor  the  living,  none  the  less 
Time,  the  recorder,  on  his  scroll  revealed, 
Will  show  the  morrow  they  fulfilled  their  trust 

With  honor  and  with  nobleness  : 
Teachers  of  fervid  zeal ; 
The  guardian  mentors  in  an  age  complex ; 

Torch-bearers  of  the  future's  weal ; 
True  to  the  motto  on  their  chosen  seal — 
Lux  et  Lex  ! 

Lo,  the  old  nation,  day  by  day, 
Passes,  alas !  away. 

And  the  new  nation  needs 
Men  of  high  purpose  and  heroic  deeds 
For  the  stem  conflict  of  the  country's  life. 

Send  forth,  O  college,  such  as  these  ! 

Unto  thy  land  give  thou  such  legacies ! 
Equip  thy  youth  with  rugged  virtues  high, 
Not  with  that  apathy  the  indifferent  wear 

Fatal  to  man  and  state, 
But  anchored,  resolute  to  do  and  dare, 
Unpurchasable,  of  nerve  and  deed. 

Men  simply  great, 
With  deep  conviction,  who  at  utmost  need 
Would  stand  the  champions  of  the  State, 
Against  her  foes 

Storming  the  enemy's  gate 
With  thundrous  eloquence  of  patriot  words ; 

Or,  if  necessity  arose. 

Girt  with  inviolate  swords 
Fulgent  with  light, 
Battle  for  Conscience,  Liberty  and  Right ; 

Such  men  the  voice  of  History  doth  revere^ 

O  nurture  them  within  this  college  here  ! 
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What  of  the  donors  ?— those  who  in  the  stress 
Of  arduous  seasons  to  the  rescue  came, — 

Look  o*er  that  fair  demesne, —  [green, — 

The  statued  lawn,  the  noble  piles,  the  storied 

Are  not  the  beanty  and  the  loveliness 

Of  such  memorials  sufficient  fame, 
With  sweet  remembrance  thro*  the  ages  hence  ? 

Sufficient  recompense  ?  .   .   . 
Prom  the  lone  bourn  of  life's  long  pilmmage 
Let  him  reply,  who  dwells  in  honored  age — 
Pounder  of  that  fair  hall  which  bears  his  name — 
Is  there  a  crown  more  grateful  to  the  brow 

Than  this  that  crowns  him  now  ? 

Mother  of  learning,  hail ! 
Oh,  mayst  thou,  prosperous,  rejoice 
Por  years  recurrent  of  thy  jubilee  I 
Long  may  thy  turrets  beckon  iind  thy  voice 
Summon  the  youth  from  many  a  distant  vale ! 

Long  may  men  find  in  thee, 

Within  thy  classic  pale, 

Blessing  of  studious  serenity — 
The  ethereal  fruit  and  flower  of  the  wise  I 
And  when  this  age  shall  pass,  as  pass  it  must, 

And  crumble  into  dust, 
Thy  towers  shall  still  arise,  gladding  the  eyes 

Of  true  men  vet  to  be, 

And  by  the  side  of  these 

Grouped  'mid  the  gracious  trees, — 

Mater  of  sweet  amenities  I— 
May  added  halls  and  new-built  spires 
Lift  their  enlightening  crests  above  the  lawn  ; 
And  the  still  greater  college  rear  her  head — 

Greater,  not  dearer  than  the  old, — 

And  wider  radiance  shed. 
And  by  her  lustrous  effluence  manifold 

Illumination  spread, — 
True  harbinger  of  the  new-born  world's  desires, 

Porerunner  of  the  hoped-for  dawn 

That  ever  in  the  future  glows, 

To  which  the  soul  aspires ; 
And  as  the  depths  of  ignorance  decrease 

And  the  dense  darkness  goes, 
Oh,  mayst  thou,  filled  with  potency  anew 

The  sacred  cause  pursue 

Nor  with  the  century  cease, 
But  still  may  learning  blossom  as  the  rose. 

And  all  thy  paths  be  peace ! 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  FURNESS. 


TO  GRADUATES  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


IT  was  the  i47tb  commencement  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  that  was 
celebrated  June  17th  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia.  Provost  C.  C. 
Harrison  conferred  degrees  in  Arts, 
Science,  Philosophy,  Laws,  Medicine, 
Dental  Surgery,  etc.,  on  nearly  five  hun- 
dred (500)  graduates.  He  also  conferred 
honorary  doctorate  degrees  upon  men 
whom  the  University  bad  chosen  to  honor 
this  year  for  their  distinguished  success 
in  various  fields,  including  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  ministry,  the  universities  and 


science.  The  University  graduates 
marched  in  a  body  from  Horticultural 
Hall  to  the  Academy,  wearing  caps  and 
gowns  and  hoods  distinctive  of  the  degree 
to  be  conferred  upon  them.  As  they 
walked  across  the  stage  to  the  seats  re- 
served for  them  in  the  parquette,  they 
were  greeted  with  cheers  by  the  great 
assemblage,  which  far  exceeded  the  seat- 
ing accommodations  of  the  auditorium. 
The  orator  of  the  day  was  Dr.  Horace 
Howard  Fumess,  the  eminent  Shake- 
spearean scholar.  We  give  this  address  in 
full.  It  will  repay  many  readings.  There 
will  be  nothing  better  in  these  columns 
during  the  current  year. 

In  presenting  Dr.  Fumess,  Provost 
Harrison  said:  *'I  shall  not  attempt  to 
introduce  the  gracious  and  delightful 
scholar  who  is  now  to  address  us.  Kiiown 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, 
the  apostle  of  culture,  the  disciple  olf 
Shakespeare — we  are  one  and  all  waiting 
to  hear  the  words  which  will  fall  from 
'  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue.'  " 

When  the  applause  had  subsided,  Dr. 
Fumess  said: 

In  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you,  let  me 
tell  you  in  advance  that  I  shall  be  drv  and 
prosy.  But  be  of  comfort:  I  shall  not  detain 
you  longp,  and  I  shall  talk  to  >[ou  as  famili- 
arly as  uiough  we  were  sitting  in  my  library 
and  taking  counsel  toeether. 

With  many  of  you  this  is  Commencement 
Day — a  serious  occasion,  which  may  well 

?:ive  a  young  and  thoughtful  mind  pause, 
n  the  estimation  of  the  world,  you  now 
*< commence**  really  to  live.  Tomorrow 
the  dizzyine  warfare  of  life  begins  which 
will  not  end  until  Azrael  passes  his  hand 
over  your  features  and  they  are  motionless 
forever.  Until  to-day,  you  have  been  care- 
less boys,  without  a  thought  of  responsibil- 
ity. Your  work  has  been  prescribed  for  vou ; 
you  have  had  merely  to  obey  orders  and  fol- 
low a  path  with  high  hedges  on  each  side. 

This  path  and  its  protective  hedges  are 
come  this  day  to  an  end,  and  you  stand  on 
the  border  of  the  open.  **  The  world  is  all 
before  you  where  to  choose;"  henceforth  you 
must  hew  out  your  own  path.  But  you  are 
young.  Thank  heaven  for  youth!  *'Fair 
laughs  the  mom  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows*' 
when  high  courage  mantles  youthful  brows. 
Will  you  pardon  me,  an  old  scarred  veteran, 
and  not  think  less  of  my  manliness,  if  I 
confess  that  when,  radiant  with  confident 
hope,  you  all  advance  to  receive  your  diplo- 
mas from  the  hand  of  the  Provost,  the  sight 
brings  **  all  my  mother  to  my  eyes.** 

Those  valiant  young  feet  know  so  little  of 
the  cruel  stones  in  the  flinty  road  ahead. 
Here  are  some  verses,  written  twenty  or 
more  years  ago  by  a  young  fellow  at  Har- 
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vard,  who  was  standing  then  on  the  eve  of 
graduation,  where  you  are  standing  now: 

The  winds  and  the  waves  are  wailing, 

And  the  night  is  full  of  tears; 
And  over  my  spirit  forebodings 

Are  borne  from  the  coming  years. 
I  fear  for  the  child*  heart  in  me, 

With  its  oneness  of  faith  and  sight, 
Lest  the  glow  of  its  strong  endeavor 

Go  out  in  the  passionate  night. 
I  fear  for  the  swift  feet  running 

Pull  speed  through  the  morning  dew, 
Lest  they  fail  in  the  arid  race-course 

With  the  goal,  unwon,  in  view. 
I  fear  lest  the  motive  for  striving 

Is  perishing  in  the  strife; 
I  fear  lest  the  glory  of  living 

Is  darkening  in  the  life. 
I  fear  and  in  dread  I  shiver, 

At  the  feet  of  the  coming  years; 
The  winds  and  the  waves  are  wailing, 

And  the  night  is  full  of  tears. 

These  verses,  charming  in  their  youthful- 
and  simplicity,  were  written  by  him 


who  is  now  Professor  Woodbanry,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  **  Harvard  Advocate.''  In  the 
following  week  there  came  a  reply  by  Prof. 
William  Everett,  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  College  Faculty: 

From  beyond  the  tears  and  the  darkness, 

Prom  over  the  wild,  sad  sea, 
Let  the  cheer  of  thy  brother's  battle 

Ring  back,  gallant  soul,  to  thee  I 
Still  on  through  the  midnight  of  passion 

Let  the  star  of  the  young  faith  guide; 
For  we  count  the  hours  till  we  see  thee 

In  manhood's  ranks  at  our  side. 
Our  ears  are  set  for  the  ringing 

That  heralds  thy  dew-hemmed  feet; 
Come,  brother!  our  mail  weighs  heavy; 

Our  nerves  wax  faint  in  the  heat. 
Strive  on!  for  the  goal  looms  nearer 

To  us  in  the  strife  ahead; 
Live  on!  for  our  armies  are  thinnine. 

Our  brave  and  our  lovely  are  dead. 
Then,  when  ocean  and  night  wail  dreary, 

Let  the  breath  of  the  coming  years 
Show  a  flash  of  the  red-cross  banner — 

Waft  the  call  of  thy  brother's  cheers! 

See  to  it,  if  you  are  wise,  that  '*  the  glow 
of  the  strong  endeavor  go  not  out  in  the 
|>a8sionate  night." 

More  than  the  fourth  of  the  span  allotted 
by  the  Psalmist  to  human  life  you  have 
now  lived.  The  vital  question  with  you 
here  now  is:  How  are  you  to  dispose  of  its 
remaining  forty  or  fifty  years  tnat  at  the 
close  the  retrospect  may  bring  ^ou  serene 
content  ?  You  remember  Sir  William  Jones's 
fine  translation  from  the  Arabic: 

On  parents*  knees,  while  yet  a  new-born  child 
Weeping  thou  sat*st,  whilst  all  around  thee 

smiled, 
So  live  that,  sinking  to  thy  last,  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  while  all  around  thee 

weep. 


Of  course  you  all  wish  to  be  haroy.  This 
is  what  we  all  wish,  and  even  think  our- 
selves very  ill  used  if  we  are  unhappy.  By 
a  blessed  provision  of  our  nature,  there  is  a 
certain,  assured,  inextinguishable  share  of 
happiness  within  reach  of  every  son  of  Adam. 
It  lies  in  work — steady,  unremitting  work. 
**  Man,"  savs  the  Bible,  **is  bom  to  trouble 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward  "—but  kindly  Na- 
ture never  wholly  deserts  her  ofifsprin^;  the 
shelter  she  provides  against  these  inevitable 
troubles  of  life  is— work,  work,  to  the  very 
last  day  of  life. 

With  the  knowledge  that  your  happiness 
depends  on  work,  you  are  strengthened  for 
the  decision  which  to-morrow  thrusts  upon 
you.  Will  you  take  the  steerage  of  vour 
own  course,  and,  selecting  the  butt  and  sea 
mark  of  your  utmost  sail,  bend  all  your  en- 
ergies to  reach  it?  Or  will  yovi  aimlessly 
drift,  the  sport  of  wind  and  tide,  and  gain 
your  final  haven  water-logged,  with  tangle 
and  bitter  brine  your  only  freight  ? 

Ah  me!  if  to  choose  were  all  that  is  need- 
ful !  if,  after  the  choice  be  made,  the  goal 
were  as  good  as  won  I 

But  out  in  the  world  the  winds  and  the 
currents  are  so  strong  that,  even  with  the 
stoutest  heart,  we  can  barely  outride  the 
storms,  and,  should  final  wreck  overwhelm 
us,  where  lies  the  fault  ?  Is  it  in  the  ship  or 
in  our  seacraft  ?  If,  with  the  bravest  front, 
we  are  borne  down  in  a  fair  battle,  is  it  not 
that  we  are  unskilled  in  the  use  of  our 
weapons  ?  We  have  been  attacked  in  quar<- 
ters  where  we  least  expected,  and,  alack! 
we  are  unprepared.  If  a  man  knows  but  one 
parade  in  fencing,  his  chances  in  a  duel  are 
slim.  Ay,  there's  the  rub  1  Our  valor  has 
been  great  enough,  but  our  resources  have 
been  too  few.  Here  is  the  Achilles  heel. 
Here  lies  the  fatal  error.  How  is  it  to  be 
remedied  ?  What  provision  can  be  made  for 
an  unexpected  onset,  for  the  **  occasion  sud- 
den," as  my  Lord  Coke  has  it. 

CULTURE  NOT  SUPERFLUOUS. 

Clearly  the  answer  is:  Our  resources  must 
be  increased.  What  are  our  resources? 
They  are  the  talents,  the  abilities  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  us;  and  they  are  to  be 
developed,  like  all  things  else,  by  cultiva- 
tion; and,  if  we  are  wise,  by  cultivating 
them  to  the  utmost  extent  within  our 
power,  not  a  square  inch  of  our  minds 
should  lie  fallow.  The  result  of  this  culti- 
vation is.  if  you  will  permit  the  tautology, 
culture  which  is  strictly  a  process,  but  gen- 
erally understood  as  a  result.  It  is  an  object 
dearly  sought  by  all.  There  cannot  be  a 
civilized  man  so  brutish  as  to  be  willing  to 
remain  uncultivated.  There  is  a  certain 
parable  concerning  talents  which  strikes 
home  to  us  all.    , 

Culture  is  generally  supposed  to  be  some- 
thing reserved  only  for  those  whose  time  is 
free  and  at  their  own  disposal.  On  the  stem, 
prosaic  line?  of  our  daily  professional  lives 
culture  is  assumed  to  be  a  superfluous  ara^. 
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besque,  an  ornamental  flourish.  Believe 
me,  this  is  not  so.  Culture  is  an  arabesque, 
but  it  is  not  superfluous.  It  is  essential  to 
our  best  success  in  life,  and  it  is  of  vital  and 
infinite  importance  to  every  active  mind. 

Thus  you  stand  to-day.  To  some  one 
pursuit  you  are  to  devote  your  lives.  To  it 
you  must  bend  all  your  energy.  To  grasp 
Its  highest  rewards  you  must  strain  every 
nerve.  In  it  no  thoroughness  can  be  too 
exacting  or  too  minute.  And  in  addition  to 
all  this  you  must  be  men  of  culture— the 
wider  our  culture  the  greater  are  our  chances 
of  success  in  our  chosen  pursuit. 

Wherefore,  in  one  aspect,  this  culture  has 
actually  a  mercantile,  a  downright  pecuni- 
ary value.  It  widens  our  honzon,  opens 
new  avenues  of  thoug^ht,  quickens  our  per- 
ception, matures  our  judgment  and  inspires 
that  calm  composure  wherein  lies  the  mas- 
tery of  an  untoward  situation.  Culture 
never  slumbers  and  never  deserts  us.  When 
we  are  sore  bestead  it  suggests  expedients, 
and  summons  to  our  side  the  sages  of  the 
past.  Lo,  these  are  some  of  the  resources 
wherewith  culture  furnishes  us  ! 

Like  the  universal  blessings  of  nature, 
like  light,  like  air,  like  the  warm  sun,  cul- 
ture is  free  to  all.  In  vairing  degrees,  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  and  the 
highest  Like  death,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
stateljr  mansions  of  the  rich  and  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  (You  all  remember 
the  Horatian  line,  '*Mors  pulsat,"  etc.) 
Whatever  the  rank  in  life,  whether  young 
or  old,  whatever  the  calling  or  profession, 
whether  lawyers  or  doctors  or  merchants, 
there  is  no  station  that  is  not  broadened  by 
culture. 

No  learning  can  be  too  multifarious  for  a 
lawyer;  no  fact  in  human  ethics  valueless 
to  a  physician,  no  widening  of  the  scope  of 
political  economy  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  merchant;  no  breath,  fresh  from  the  field 
of  literature,  uninvigorating  to  the  country 
boy  by  a  winter's  fire. 

This  liberal  culture  is  to  be  gained  by 
reading,  reading,  reading ;  for  which  the 
opportunities  in  this  favored  countrv  are 
ai  most  the  birthright  of  all.  By  you,  college- 
bred  men,  it  is  to  be  gained  by  building  in 
the  foundation  here  laid  during  your  college 
course;  and  unless  you  do  rear  a  fair  struc- 
ture on  these  foundations,  the  time  ex- 
pended here  in  laying  them  has  been  wasted; 
and  let  me  tell  you  that  at  the  close  of  life 
the  reflection  is  not  cheerful  which  reveals 
that  some  of  its  very  choicest  years  have 
eone  for  naught — 'tis  a  fine  thorn  for  pil- 
lows, and  I  wish  the  luckless  wretch  who 
tries  to  sleep  thereon  joy  of  it. 

But  some  of  you  may  say,  '*  It's  all  very 
well  to  extol  culture  to  the  skies,  and  dazzle 
our  eyes  with  its  charms;  but  how,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  gods  at  once,  are  we  to  find 
time  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowlenge  of  all 
human  learning  ?  "  Pair  and  softly,  young 
sir;  when  did  I  say  that  this  same  blessed 
culture  must  be  ** thorough?"    I  said  it 


must  be  extensive,  but  I  breathed  no  sylla- 
ble that  it  must  be  thorough  or  profound. 
For,  look  you,  in  the  youth  of  the  world, 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  entire  stock  of 
all  human  knowledge  ? 

When  the  whole  science  of  electricity  was 
comprised  in  the  solitary  fact  that  if  amber 
be  rubbed,  it  attracts  straws;  when  all  that 
astronomy  revealed  was  that  stars  were  ex- 
halations which  the  rising  sun  dispersed; 
when  in  all  chemistry  there  were  but  four 
elements — earth,  air,  fire  and  water — and 
when  no  music  was  heard  more  ravishing 
than  that  extracted  from  three  strings 
stretched  across  a  tortoise  shell,  or  than 
breath  blown  through  a  reed— then,  in  that 
happy,  golden  age,  every  man  was  an  ency- 
clopedia, and  culture,  thorough  and  pro- 
found, might  be  acquired  in  an  hour;  then 
any  child  could  pluck  up  the  whole  tree  of 
knowledge  by  the  roots.  But  we  have 
changed  all  that;  we  are  now  the  heirs  of 
forty  centuries,  and  the  heaven-high  se<iuoia8 
of  Mariposa  only  very  faintly  symbolize  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  that  same  present 
tree  of  knowledge,  and  the  concentrated  de- 
votion of  a  lifetime  is  demanded  for  a  thor- 
ough mastery  of  a  single  tiny  twig. 

WHERE  RKPUGB  LIES. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  follow  those  who  assert 
that  we  must  be  unflinchingly  thorough  in 
all  our  reading,  this  state  of  affairs  is  truly 
distressing.  For  dear  life's  sake,  we  are 
forced  to  be  thorough  in  our  one  chosen  pro- 
fession, and  yet  over  and  beyond  all  this 
we  are  told  that  we  must  be  cultivated, 
thoroughly  cultivated  ;  whereupon  a  single 
glance  at  the  present  illimitable  fields  of 
human  achievement  in  science,  in  the  arts, 
in  poetry,  fills  us  with  abysmal  despair. 

To  attain  to  this  culture,  at  once  tnorough 
and  general,  would  require  a  lifetime  of 
hyperborean  nights  and  days.  What  is  to 
be  done?  Where  lies  our  refuge?  What 
solution  is  there  to  this  terrifying  problem  ? 
It  is  that  if  we  would  be  cultured  we  must 
be  superficial.    Aye,  it  is  even  so. 

Culture  in  this  year  of  grace  is  super- 
ficiality. The  generally  cultured  man  is  a 
superficial  man.  And  whjr  should  we  find 
anything  appalling  therein  ?  Can  we  not 
be  superndal  and  happy  ?  Because  we  can- 
not distinguish  all  the  varieties  of  solidago 
must  we  forego  the  charm  of  recognizing 
Golden  Rod  when  it  transforms  an  autumn 
meadow  into  a  field  of  the  cloth  of  ^old ! 
Because  we  cannot  expound  the  theories  of 
the  binary  stars  are  we  to  forbear  to  name 
the  constellations  of  the  midnight  sky? 
Shall  we  close  our  Homer  because  we  cannot 
name  the  ships  that  went  to  Troy  ?  A  little 
knowledge  is  not  a  dangerous  thing.  If  I 
cannot,  K^r  lack  of  time,  drink  deep  of  the 
Pierian  spring,  let  me,  in  heaven's  name,  at 
least  take  a  sip. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  thoroughness, 
by  reading  superficially,  by  not  taking 
notes,  and  oy  not  finishing  one  book  to  the 
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yeiy  last  sentence  before  another  is  begun, 
we  impair  our  minds  and  weaken  our  mental 
powers.  Be  not  dismayed.  Take  courage 
and  be  assured  that  if  you  are  faithfully 
thorouj^h  in  one  field  there  is  no  danger  of 
impairing  your  mind  by  being  superficial  in 
a  hundred  others. 

Culture  is  not  mental  discipline.  It  is  a 
healthy  relaxation,  mental  expansion.  I 
will  not  say  that  some  sort  of  system  in 
general  reading  is  not  beneficial;  but  it  is 
wholly  secondary  and  depends  much  on  the 
temperament  of  the  reader.  If  you  like  to 
take  notes,  it  will  do  you  good;  if  not,  it  will 
make  the  reading  distasteful.  Of  prime  im- 
portance is  it  to  read  for  our  own  pleasure. 

The  benefit  that  flows  therefrom  will  come 
unheeded  and  unconsciously.  Unless  we  take 
pleasure  in  our  reading  not  a  particle  of  good 
shall  we  derive  from  it,  not  a  line  will  be  assimi- 
lated, no  more  than  food  that  is  eaten  when  we 
are  not  hungry.  To  be  consistent  the  advocates 
of  thoroughness  should  maintain  that  when  we 
sit  down  to  dinner  we  must  eat  thoroughly,  and 
finish  one  dish  before  we  touch  another.  Not 
a  pea  must  be  tasted  before  the  last  flake  of 
potato  haa  been  devoured.  Does  nature  proffer 
ns  no  beauty  in  shallowness  ?  Do  the  shores  of 
a  lake  sink  at  once  to  its  greatest  depth  ?  Is  it 
not  from  the  shallows  that  water  Itlies  make 
glad  the  soul  of  man  when  they  bare  their  heart 
of  gold  to  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  ? 

Is,  then,  this  superficial  culture  altogether 
charming?  Aye,  when  with  frank  brow  it  ac- 
knowledges itself  to  be  as  siiperficial  as  it  really 
is.  But  let  culture  once  anect  profundity,  let 
it  but  once  prank  itself  out  in  the  garb  of 
thoroughness,  and  it  sinks  beneath  em  honest 
man's  contempt-  Woe  worth  the  day  when  you 
affect,  either  in  culture  or  in  aught  else,  to  be 
other  than  what  you  really  are! 

Acknowledge  that  you  have  made  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  "  know  everything  of  something  and 
something  of  everything,"  as  the  saying  is,  and 
proudly  own  your  superficiality;  confess  your 
limitations,  and,  as  the  Talmud  says,  "Teach 
thy  tongue  to  say,  '  I  do  not  know.'  '*  Then  is 
your  culture  respectable  and  admirable. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  so  happily  endowed  by 
nature  that  you  can  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
every  department  of  human  knowledge,  by  all 
means  fulfill  your  abnormal  mission;  the  rest  of 
us  can  only  gaze  at  you  with  envy  and  admira- 
tion, nntinged  with  any  thought  of  possible 
emulation.  We  common  folk  must  be  content 
with  thorong[hness  in  one  department  and 
superficiality  in  all  else. 

WHAT  TO  BBAR  IN  MIND. 

Once  in  a  time  I  was  expressing  to  the  late 
Professor  Krauth  (who  some  years  ago,  together 
with  the  revered  Professor  Allen,  lent  pre- 
eminent distinction  to  this  University)  my  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament— a 
knowledge  so  thorough  that  of  any  given  verse 
he  could  at  once  give  the  history  of  its  language 
from  Wiclif  to  the  Authorized  Version,  and  his 
reply  was,  "My  dear  fellow,  'tis  only  a  scale  of 
the  butterfly's  wing."  Hsec  fabula  docet, 
master  your  scale,  and  then  by  superficial 
culture  revel  in  the  iridescent   t)eauty  of  the 


whole  creature  when  it  **  waves  in  the  eye  of 
heaven  its  many-colored  wings:" 

Bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  ^our  culture 
must  be  not  intensive,  but  extensive;  and  that 
it  is  purely  selfish — never  for  display,  but  for 
your  own  sole  benefit;  and  that  by  cultivating 
all  your  talents  you  are  increasing  your  re- 
sources for  the  *'  heady  fight "  which  awaits  you 
in  life,  and  that  this  cultivation  is  to  be  won  by 
reading.  Remember,  also,  that  no  specialist, 
however  great  and  thorough,  is  therefore  a  cul- 
tured  mem.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  they  are 
not  so;  but  they  are  cultured  in  addition  to 
their  speciality,  not  in  consequence  of  it. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  books 
shall  we  read  ?  How  can  I  advise  you  ?  By  the 
very  conditions  of  your  reading,  how  can  an- 
other person  cater  to  you  ?  You  are  to  read  for 
relaxation,  and  therein  yon  must  follow  your 
own  sweet  will.  Your  will  may  not  be  my  will. 
It  is  essential — it  is  indispensable — ^that  you 
shall  enjoy  what  you  read;  otherwise  you  will 
never  assimilate  it.  It  will  do  you  no  good. 
I  can  prescribe  food  for  your  mind  no  more 
deftly  tnan  I  can  prescribe  food  for  your  body. 
I  can  tell  you  what  will  prove  generally  nutri- 
tious, but  there  may  be  seasons  when  yon  loathe 
solid  food  and  must  be  fed  on  gruel. 

Moods  there  are  when  even  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies are  wearisome,  and  we  take  unbounded 
pleasure  in  an  Irish  jig.  It  is  a  saying  trite 
enough  that  the  bow  cannot  be  forever  bent. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  while  you  are  pur- 
suing yonr  chosen  profession  the  bow  is 
stretched  to  its  fullest  bend;  when  the  bow  is 
unbent,  then  culture  claims  the  hour. 

A  PIBI«D  OF  PROFIT. 

Happy,  indeed,  are  you  if  your  minds  are  in 
so  healthy  a  condition  that  yon  are  always  sharp 
set  for  grave,  substantial  reading,  bnt  you  are 
not  to  be  censured  for  seasons  when  yon  find 
pleasure  in  airy  froth.  Yet  see  to  it,  I  pray 
you,  that  these  seasons  be  bnt  few  and  fleetins. 
You  are  safe  as  long  as  you  know  that  therem 
lies  no  real  culture. 

There  is,  however,  one  field — take  my  word 
for  it— wherein  lies  immeasurable  profit.  It  is 
a  realm  you  can  never  exhaust;  it  will  widen 
inimitably  every  outlook  in  life.  For  it  yon 
have  laid  the  foundations  here  in  college.  It  is 
your  Latin. 

Cling  to  every  shred  of  it  that  remains  in 
your  mind.  Read  the  poets ;  let  the  prose 
writers,  especially  Caesar,  be  forgotten.  Read 
Horace  for  his  infinite  charm  of  life,  of  gaiety, 
of  sparkliag  fun.  Read  Catullus,  and  fall  in 
love  with  Lesbia,  and  adore  her  sparrow,  and 
lock  arms  with  Catullus  himself  in  his  love  of 
home  and  of  the  old  familiar  furniture,  and 
grieve  with  him  over  the  bitter  loss  of  his 
brother.  Read  Ovid  and  learn  the  classic 
stories  of  mytholosy.  Read  Propertius  (I  de- 
clare to  you  one  of  the  deepest  lessons  of  my 
life  came  to  me  from  the  Elegies  of  Propertius). 
Read  selections  of  Martial,  whose  sparkling  wit 
will  make  you  laugh  outright. 

Read  with  a  translation  at  hand  if  you  need 
it  The  language  is,  in  this  regard,  of  second- 
ary importance.  In  another  regard  it  is  of 
prime  importance — namely,  in  the  invaluable 
help  which  its  inflections  contribute  toward  un- 
derstanding our  own  nninfiected  language.    It 
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ranks  in  this  respect  next  to  Anglo-Saxon  in 
importance.  Oar  own  grammar  can  be  known 
thoroughly  only  by  reference  to  these  two  lan- 
guages. 

Marsh,  in  his  admirable  **  Lectures  on  the 
English  Language/'  says  most  truly  that  "the 
English  student  who  has  mastered  the  Latin 
may  be  assured  that  he  has  thereby  learned 
one-half  of  what  he  has  to  learn  in  acquiring 
any  Continental  language."  As  a  grammatical 
discipline,  therefore,  Latin  is  invaluable,  and 
this  value  lies  in  its  inflected  forms.  For,  as 
Marsh  happily  phrases  it,  '  *  to  parse  an  English 
sentence  you  must  first  understand  it;  to  under- 
stand a  Latin  period  you  must  first  parse  it.*' 
It  is  this  predominance  of  form  over  logic  that 
makes  Latin  the  universal  key  to  all  language. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  charm  of 
Latin  writers  I  should  like  to  repeat  in  regard 
to  Greek.  There  can  be  no  purer  classic  pleas- 
ure than  an  hour  passed  with  uEschylus,  or 
Sophocles,  or  Euripedes,  or,  in  lighter  mood, 
with  Aristophanes. 


Here  let  me  parenthetically  express  to  you 
the  intense  priae  for  our  dear  old  University, 
wherewith  all  lovers  of  true  scholarship  greeted 
the  recent  performance  of  "  Iphigenia  " — of  in- 
finite credit  to  vour  Greek  professor  for  his  in- 
defatigable zeal  and  masterly  translation,  to 
your  professor  of  music  for  his  sympathetic 
rendering  of  Greek  emotion  and  to  the  gallant 
band  of  performers  whose  histrionic  skill  and 
rare  proficiency  are  beyond  praise.  One  such 
performance  does  more  to  extend  the  high  re- 
nown of  this  University  as  a  seat  of  learning 
than  a  whole  year  of  successive  intercollegiate 
victories  in  the  Franklin  Field. 

It  is  said  that  Goethe  laid  down  the  rule  that 
we  should  every  day  listen  to  some  good  music, 
gaze  on  some  good  picture  and  read  some 
poetry.  This,  I  suppose,  was  his  idea  of  main- 
taining a  standard  or  culture;  and  it  strikes  me 
as  a  very  moderate  list  for  a  German. 

To  hear  good  music  and  see  good  pictures 
may  be  easier  of  accomplishment  in  Germany 
than  in  this  country,  although,  to  be  sure,  by 
way  of  music  we  can  whistle;  for  pictures,  have 
we  not  the  Sunday  papers  ?  All  ot  us,  however, 
can  daily  read  some  poetry — a  very  potent  aid 
to  culture. 

SHAKESPBARK  COMBS  FIRST. 

First  of  all,  and  always  at  hand,  there  is 
Shakespeare,  ^ '  emperor  by  the  ^race  of  God,  of 
all  literature,"  in  whose  praise  it  is  rank  folly 
to  utter  one  word,  only  this:  If  there  be  in  your 
temperament  no  nerve  which  vibrates  in  re- 
sponse to  what  you  read  in  Shakespeare,  it 
follows  that  you  are  (I  deeply  regret  to  say  it) 
unquestionably  an  instance  of  what  modern 
physiologists  term  hereditary  reversion;  and  I 
am  really  at  a  loss  to  know  what  advice  to  give 
you. 

On  reflection,  I  think  you  had  better  convert 
all  your  belongings  into  money  and  emigrate  to 
the  tropics,  where,  every  morning,  fasting  and 
on  your  knees,  you  should  pray  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  prehensile  tail,  in  order  that  you  may 
rest  comfortably  with  your  fellows  in  an  arboreal 
retreat. 

Next  after  Shakespeare  come  Milton's 
"Comus"  and  "Lycidas,"  which  penetrate  to 
the  very  seat  where  poetry  is  throned,  and 


stand  unsurpassed  in  English  literature.  If 
these  two  poems  do  not  enthrall  you,  close  all 
books  of  poetry — ^there  is  not  a  vestige  of  poetry 
in  your  soul.  I  would  advise  you  to  aevote 
yourself  to  the  thrilling  pages  of  a  city  direct- 
ory. It  is  unfair  to  apply  to  *'  Paradise  Lost " 
what  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  observed  with  re- 
gard to  Dante,  that  his  fame  was  constantly  in- 
creasing because  he  was  so  little  read.  Yet 
there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 

I  think  it  likely  that  it  is  only  earnest  stu- 
dents  of  English  literature  and  a  few  sporadic* 
ardent  lovers  of  Milton  who  have  read  every 
line  of  the  twelve  books.  Very  many  readers 
begin  them  and  then  skip  to  the  end.  This  is 
proved  by  the  hackneyed  lines  which  abound 
in  the  early  books  and  in  the  last,  but  are 
scantjT  in  the  middle.  Understand  me,  I  am 
speaking  to  vou  as  busy  men,  indulging  in 
poetry  as  a  relaxation,  and  as  a  refuge  from  the 
sordid  cares  of  the  world. 

I  suppose  we  all  resemble  Charles  Lamb's 
'-*Mrs.  Battle,"  to  whom  *' whist  was  her  busi- 
ness, her  duty,  the  thins  she  came  into  the 
world  to  do— and  she  did  it.  She  unbent  her 
mind  alterward  over  a  book." 

WORDSWORTH,  I,ANDOR  AND  I^AMB  ARE  IMBX- 
HAUSTIBI«B. 

This  mention  of  Charles  Lamb  reminds  me  to 
say  that  if  you  do  not  read  his  essays,  brimming 
as  they  are  with  such  quiet  humor  as  in  the 
sentence  just  quoted,  you  cannot  be— I  will  not 
say  men  of  culture,  but  even  half  educated. 

Prom  Milton  it  is  a  long  stretch  chronologi- 
cally— but  only  chronologically— to  Words- 
worth, who  is  inexhaustible.  Omit  his  long 
poem  "The  Excursion" — it  will  inexpressibly 
wearv  you  unless  you  are  an  extremely  ardent 
Wordsworthian — but  read  his  **  Laodamia," 
with  its  "Elysian  beauty,  mefancholy  grace," 
his  sonnets,  which  as  a  modern  collection  for 
number  ana  perfection  are  unsurpassed  in  Eng- 
lish, and  above  all  read,  till  you  know  it  by 
heart,  his  immortal  ode,  "  On  the  Intimations 
of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Our  Child- 
hood." 

No  matter  how  wearied  you  may  be  with  the 
da^'s  work,  or  smirched  with  the  dust  and 
gnme  of  the  world's  ways,  this  ode  will  refresh 
and  cleanse  and  usher  you  into  a  new  world  of 
solemn,  purifying  thought. 

There  is  another  author  whom  I  would  com- 
mend to  your  earnest  consideration.  It  is 
Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Of  his  "Imaginary  Conversations"  I  never 
grow  weary.  One  of  my  favorites  is  that  be- 
tween iBsop  and  Rhodope.  Who  ^sop  is  you 
all  know  well  enough.  His  owner,  Xanthus, 
has  just  purchased  a  little  Thracian  girl, 
Rhodope,  who  was  as  exquisitely  beautiful  as 
she  was  pure  and  guileless.  She  had  ap- 
proached ^sop  out  oT  compassion  for  his  re- 
Eulsive  deformity,  and  uEsop  was  attracted  by 
er  rare  beauty  and  tenderness  of  heart.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  diflicult  in  all  literature— even 
including  the  wonderful  scene  where  Richard 
III.  woos  and  wins  Queen  Anne — a  more 
masterly  portrayal  of  the  power  of  intellect  to 
render  itself  so  attractive  as  to  obliterate  all  re- 
pugnance to  physical  ugliness. 

^op  had  been  telling  some  of  his  fables 
wherein    beasts    are    represented    as   talking. 
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Rhodope,  after  the  group  had  departed,  remon- 
strates, and  says,  *'  But,  ^sop,  you  should  never 
saj  the  thing  that  is  untrue."  ^sop  replies, 
''We  say  and  do  and  look  no  other  all  our 
lives."  "  Do  we  never  know  better ! "  "Yes, 
when  we  cease  to  please,  and  to  wish  it;  when 
death  is  settling  the  features,  and  the  cerements 
are  ready  to  render  them  unchangeable.'* 

"Alas!  Alas! "  *'  Breathe,  Rhodope;  breathe 
again  those  painless  sighs;  they  belong  to  thy 
vernal  season.  May  thy  summer  of  life  bie 
calm,  thy  autumn  calmer,  and  thy  winter  never 
come!"  ^'I  must  die,  then,  earlier?"  ^sop 
replies,  *'  Laodamia  died;  Helen  died;  Leda, 
the  beloved  of  Jupiter,  went  before." 

It  is  better  to  repose  in  the  earth  betimes  than 
to  sit  up  late;  better  than  to  cling  pertinaciously 
to  what  is  crumbling  under  us,  and  to  protract 
an  inevitable  fall.  We  may  enjoy  the  present 
while  we  are  insensible  of  infirmity  and  decay; 
but  the  present,  like  a  note  in  music,  is  nothing 
but  as  it  appertains  to  what  is  past  and  what  is 
to  come. 

"  There  are  no  fields  of  amaranth  on  this  side 
of  the  grave;  there  are  no  voices,  O  Rhodope, 
that  are  not  soon  mute,  however  tuneful;  there 
is  no  name,  with  whatever  emphasis  of  passion- 
ate love  repeated,  of  which  the  echo  is  not  faint 
at  last" 

POSTRY  UNJUSTI.Y  CRITICISED. 

But  I  ahonld  weary  you  endlessly  were  I  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  books  which  await 
your  happy,  eager  eyes.  Let  me  merely  add 
that  you  cannot,  as  you  value  the  training  of 
your  mind,  or  the  formation  of  your  character, 
afford  to  overlook  your  Emerson— neither  his 
poetry  nor  bis  prose.  His  ])oetry  has  been  un- 
justly criticisea  as  lacking  in  "  sensuousness  " 
and  as  inhfirmonious.  Setting  aside  discussion, 
always  unprofitable,  it  is  doubtful  that  there  is 
any  poet  of  modern  times  whose  verses  in  so 
large  a  number  have  become  so  imbedded  in 
literature,  and  whose  pure  melody  will  ring  for- 
ever in  our  ears. 

The  last  book  I  shall  mention,  I  have  in  mv 
heart  to  beg  you,  almost  on  my  knees,  to  read. 
I  am  personally  under  deep  obligations  to  it. 
It  bears  an  uncouth  and  affected  title,  and 
abounds  in  puerilities  and  forcible  feeble  at- 
tempts at  humor— the  result  of  its  having  been 
written  by  a  solitary  man  in  a  sequestered 
Scotch  village — yet  there  are  a  score  or  two  of 
pages  which  far,  far  outweigh  the  weakness  of 
the  rest,  and  are  inestimable,  illuminating 
guides  of  life. 

It  is  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus— a  repellent 
title.  It  means,  in  un-Ciceronian  Latin,  ''The 
Tailor  Patched  Up,"  or  in  Elizabethan  English, 
••  The  Botcher  Botched." 

The  author  assumes  that  as  garments  cover 
the  body,  so  does  the  body  cover  the  soul,  and  we 
have  but  to  strip  off  integument  after  integu- 
ment to  discover  the  hidden  springs  of  all  our 
actions.  It  is  full  of  cheer  for  the  timid,  of 
calm  philosophy  for  the  sorrowful,  of  incentive 
for  the  sluggish — and  all  administered  with 
mgffed  vigor,  interspersed  with  passages  of 
tenderest  pathos.    Read  it,  read  it,  read  it. 

I  find  I  began  an  enumeration  of  books  of 
poetry,  but  have  mentioned  two  or  three  of 
prose.  As  an  offset  to  **  Sartor  Resartus"  in 
prose,  let  me  recommend  as  poetry  Carlyle*s 


''  French  Revolution."  It  does  not  affect  to  be 
poetry;  it  is  written  as  prose.  Nevertheless,  it 
18,  in  fact,  a  prose  epic,  and  as  such  of  fascin- 
ating interest  from  be^nnin^  to  end.  As  an 
inteUigible,  coherent  history  it  is  not,  I  fear,  a 
success. 

These  few  books  which  I  have  thus  mentioned 
belong  to  onlv  one  department  of  culture,  and 
culture  must  be  as  many  sided  as  we  have  the 
capacity  to  acquire  knowledge.  There  is  the 
realm  of  science,  wherein  perforce  we  must  be 
superficial.  How  can  we  possiblv  be  thorough 
therein,  when  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  radio- 
activity blows  away  like  chaff  the  whole  atomic 
theory  and  dissipates  the  conservation  of  energy? 

STRBNGTH  IN  PRACTICB. 

After  all,  culture  does  not  depend  on  the 
number  of  books  we  read,  but  rather  on  the 
variety,  the  quality,  and  on  our  power  of  assim- 
ilation. The  variety  need  give  no  trouble.  The 
quality  may  be  safely  left  to  your  own  judg- 
ment. You  are  young  men  grown,  not  callow 
youths;  yon  appreciate  the  earnestness  of  life. 
No  one  in  these  days  can  truthfully  plead  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  names  of  those  who  stand 
on  the  mountain  tops  of  literature.  Of  more 
importance  than  either  variety  or  quality  is  our 
power  of  assimilation.  By  a  beneficent  gift  of 
nature,  this  power  of  assimilation  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on;  it  is  strengthened  by  exercise.  The 
more  we  read  the  more  we  can  read. 

Hereupon  follows  an  inevitabe  result  from 
culture,  which,  setting  aside  all  other  benefit 
accruing  from  it,  would  alone  justify  our  devo- 
tion. It  is  a  pearl  of  great  price,  and  worth 
many  a  sacrifice  to  obtain. 

By  living  in  daily  communion  with  great 
writers,  by  weighing  their  words,  by  tracing 
their  meaning,  by  analyzing  their  thoughts,  it 
¥dll  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  that  we  shall 
ourselves  become  more  accurate  in  language, 
more  fastidious  in  the  use  of  words,  nicer  in  the 
turns  of  expression. 

Whatsoever  is  loose,  or  slovenly,  or  vulgar  on 
a  printed  page  will  jar  or  grate  the  nerves  like 
the  filing  of  a  saw.  When  our  nerves  become 
thus  sensitive  in  reading,  be  very  sure  that  the 
day  of  our  own  reformation  in  speaking  and 
writing  is  dawning.  The  faults  we  see  in  others 
¥dll  prove  warnings  to  ourselves. 

Carlyle  says  that  '*the  situation  in  life  that 
has  not  its  ideal  was  never  yet  occupied  by 
man."  It  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  situa- 
tion, no  station,  no  occasion  in  life  that  good, 
accurate  English  does  not  adorn,  and  there  is, 
besides,  no  more  unerring  test  of  culture. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  that  were  a  man  to  go 
by  chance,  at  the  same  time  with  Burke,  under 
a  shed  to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  be  impressed 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  an  extraordinary  man. 
Of  course,  a  large  share  of  this  noteworthiness 
was  due  to  Burke*s  remarkable  powers  of  con- 
versation, but  a  portion  was  due  to  the  nicety 
and  exactness  of  his  language. 

GOOD  ENGUSH  DBPINKD. 

What  is  good  English  ?  It  is  the  exact,  ac- 
curate expression  of  our  ideas.  If  we  think 
clearly,  we  shall  write  clearly.  This  faculty  of 
clear  thinking  is  innate  in  some  people,  and 
almost  instinctively  they  write  good  English. 
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Such  a  one  was  John  Banyan,  whose  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress**  is  a  model  of  good,  simple,  direct 
English.  No  two  words  are  exactly  alike,  and 
the  clearer  are  our  thoughts  the  more  fastidious 
do  we  become  in  selecting  the  expression  which 
most  nearly  interprets  them.  We  must  become 
familiar,  therefore,  with  the  exact  meaning  of 
words.  And  we  shall  instinctively  avoid  all 
slang  colloquialisms,  not  because  they  are  col- 
loquialisms, but  because  they  are  ill-defined, 
with  meanings  utterly  unsettled. 

Let  a  slang  word  be  clearly  defined,  and  pos- 
sess a  shade  of  meaning  that  no  other  word  has, 
then  gradually  the  slime  of  the  gutter  is  washed 
away,  and  it  is  admitted  to  respectability. 

Indeed,  it  is  from  such  words  and  phrases 
that  our  language  in  large  measure  obtains  its 
growth.  But  remember,  these  words  must  not 
take  the  place  of  old  words;  if  they  merely  sup- 
plant old  words,  they  should  be  incontinently 
killed  for  their  uselessness,  like  donate  for  the 
unimpeachable  **give,"  unique  for  **  unparal- 
leled," and  that  very  vile  toying,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  for  *'  it  is  needless  to  say.*'  In  the 
use  of  good  English,  you  can  have  no  better 
authority  than  the  Bible;  from  this  source,  and 
aided  by  a  natural  gift,  Bunyan  drew  his 
strength. 

An  accurate  use  of  words  makes  good  Eng- 
lish. The  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence, 
and  the  arrangement  of  sentences,  makes  ele- 
gant English  (observe,  I  use  '* elegant'*  in  its 
Latin  derivative  sense  of  choice,  select,  tasteful). 
For  this  no  explicit  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Its  nature  is  complex;  it  depends  on  a  rhyth- 
mical ear,  and  is  with  some  a  heaven-descended 
gift;  with  others  it  is  acquired  by  long  and 
painful  practice.  Every  one  is  sensible  of  it; 
tew  can  analyze  it. 

But  this  one  fact  is  certain:  it  invariabljr  be- 
trays the  company  we  keep.  Our  choicest 
English  will  always  reveal  our  closest  compan- 
ions. If  you  are  wise,  and  care  to  speak,  write 
and  think  good,  sterling  English,  you  will  be 
careful  to  select  your  company.  We  are  like 
moths,  which  assume  the  color  of  the  garment 
they  fret. 

But  you  have  listened  long  enough.  I  must 
quote  to  you,  as  my  closing  words  of  advice,  a 
passage  from  Sydney  Smith's  '*  Lectures  on 
Moral  Philosophv."  (Ah,  what  an  inestimable 
book  it  is!  full  of  wit  and  wisdom.) 

SIDNEY  SMITH  QUOTBD. 

The  passage  is  exactly  in  harmony  with  what 
I  have  attempted  thus  poorly  to  urge  upon  you, 
and  is,  withal,  one  of  the  finest  outbursts  of 
eloquence  that  I  know  of  anywhere: 

**Some  men  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  'Why 
conduct  my  understanding  with  such  endless 
care  ?  What  is  the  use  of  so  much  knowledge  ? 
— what  is  the  use  of  so  much  life  ? — what  are  we 
to  do  with  the  seventy  years  of  existence  aU 
lotted  to  us?— and  how  are  we  to  live  them  out 
to  the  last?  I  solemnly  declare  that,  but  for 
the  love  of  knowledge,  I  should  consider  the 
life  of  the  meanest  hedger  and  ditcher  as  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man 
here  present;  for  the  fire  of  our  minds  is  like 
the  fire  which  the  Persians  burn  in  the  moun- 
tains— ^it  flames  night  and  day,  and  is  immortal 
and  not  to  be  quenched ! 

**  Upon  something  it  must  act  and  feed — upon 


the  pure  spirit  of  knowledge  or  upon  the  foul 
dregs  of  polluting  passions. 

"Therefore,  when  I  say,  in  conducting  your 
understanding,  love  knowledge  with  a  great 
love,  with  a  vehement  love,  with  a  love  coeval 
with  life,  what  do  I  say,  but  love  innocence, 
love  virtue,  love  purity  of  conduct,  love  that 
which,  if  you  are  rich  and  great,  will  sanctify 
the  blind  fortune  which  has  made  you  so,  and 
make  men  call  it  justice — ^love  that  which,  if 
you  are  poor,  will  render  your  poverty  respect- 
able ana  make  the  proudest  feel  it  unjust  to 
laugh  at  the  meanness  of  your  fortunes — love 
that  which  will  comfort  :^ou,  adorn  you  and 
never  quit  you — which  will  open  to  you  the 
kingdom  of  thought  and  all  the  boundless  re- 
gions of  conception  as  an  asylum  against  the 
cruel tv,  the  injustice  and  the  pain  that  may  be 
your  lot  in  the  outer  world — that  which  will 
make  your  motive  habitually  great  and  honor- 
able, and  light  up  in  an  instant  a  thousand 
noble  disdains  at  the  very  thought  of  meanness 
and  fraud. 

"  Therefore,  if  any  young  man  here  has  em- 
barked his  life  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  let  him 
go  on  without  doubting  or  fearing  the  event; 
let  him  not  be  intimidated  by  the  cheerless  be- 
ginnings of  knowledge,  by  the  darkness  from 
which  she  springs,  by  the  difficulties  which 
hover  around  her,  by  the  wretched  habitations 
in  which  she  dwells,  by  the  want  and  sorrow 
which  sometimes  journey  in  her  train,  but  let 
him  ever  follow  her  as  the  angel  that  guards 
him,  and  as  the  genius  of  his  X&, 

"  She  will  bring  him  out  at  last  into  the  light 
of  day  and  exhibit  him  to  the  world  compre- 
hensive in  acquirements,  fertile  in  resources, 
rich  in  imagination,  strong  in  reasoning,  pm- 
dent  and  powerful  above  his  fellows  in  all  the 
relations  and  in  all  the  offices  of  life." 
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GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  COLLEGE. 


THE  second  week  in  June  was  made 
memorable  in  Lancaster  by  the  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
union  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
Each  day  had  its  programme  of  special 
features,  beginning  with  Thursday,  June 
4th,  and  ending  Thursday  night,  June 
nth,  with  a  grand  banquet  at  which 
were  assembled  nearly  four  hundred 
guests.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight,  when 
on  Wednesday  night  the  representatives 
of  fifty  classes  marched  in  long  proces- 
sion each  preceded  by  its  transparency 
announcing  the  year  of  graduation.  The 
college  took  the  town  by  storm.  Lan- 
caster never  before  appreciated  how  great 
an  institution  she  has  had  in  her  midst 
these  many  years.  On  Monday,  which 
was  the  ** civic  day**  of  the  Jubilee,  all 
the  buildings  upon  the  fine  grounds  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the  exer- 
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dses  upon  the  campus  were  of  especial 
interest.  Among  the  speakers  were  Gov- 
ernor Penny  packer,  Dr.  Brumbaugh, 
State  Supt.  SchaeflFer,  Dr.  Byerly  and 
Snpt.  Buehrle.  The  large  audience  was 
cordially  welcomed  to  the  exercises  by 
Dr.  John  S.  Stahr,  President  of  the 
College,  who  introduced  ex- Attorney- 
General  W.  U.  Hensel,  vice-president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  day.  We  give  space  to 
three  of  these  addresses. 

GOVERNOR  PENNYPACKER'S  ADDRESS. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here 
among  you  to-day,  representing,  as  I  do, 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  in 
another  relation,  assomevears  ago  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  did  me  the  honor  to  confer 
npon  me  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  I 
am,  therefore,  here  to-day  not  only  as  the 
Governor  of  your  Commonwealth,  but  as  an 
alnmnus  of  our  College,  and  I  claim  a  right 
to  be  amon g  you .    [Applause.] 

It  is  m^  purpose  to  be  brief,  and  I  shall 
endeavor,  in  wnat  I  have  to  sav,  to  explain 
and  illustrate  only  a  single  thought.  My 
purpose  is  to  appeal  to  you  upon  the  lines 
of  your  patriotism;  and  in  my  judgment 
patriotism,  like  every  other  virtue,  begins 
at  home,  about  your  fireside,  in  your  own 
locality,  villa£;;e,  town  and  city.  Like  the 
woman  who  withstood  the  allurements  and 
blandishments  of  King  Solomon's  Court, 
let  us  say  as  she  did  to  the  mighty  ruler, 
** I  dwell  among  mine  own  people.'' 

If  there  is  anything  in  my  judgement  that 
is  wanting  in  our  Pennsvlvania  life  it  is  not 
in  our  history,  surely  that  is  glorious,  nor 
in  our  achievements,  because  where  in  the 
broad  land  is  there  a  Commonwealth  to 
compare  with  us  in  either?  but  it  is  in  the 
lack  of  a  feeling  of  sufficient  self-respect 
that  should  come  from  such  achievements. 
We  are  too  prone  to  look  abroad  for  our 
heroes  and  overlook  our  own  firesides.  No 
people  or  nation  ever  became  great  except 
by  a  cultivation  of  that  which  was  meritor- 
ious among  themselves.  Literature  and  art 
tell  the  same  story.  The  old  Greeks  took 
the  marble  they  found  in  the  quarries  about 
their  cities  and  chiseled  it  into  enduring 
shape.  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  the  stories 
of  the  bare-legged  men  of  his  native  moun- 
tains and  wrought  them  into  romance  that 
filled  the  world.  And  so  it  was  with  Shakes- 
peare; and  what  is  true  of  them  is  true 
of  ourselves.  What  people  have  more  to 
make  them  proud  than  those  whom  I  see 
before  me  here  to-day  ? 

In  1787  there  was  organized  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  a  society  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  encourage  American  manufactures. 
It  offered  certain  prizes,  and  when  it  came 
to  award  them,  the  prize  for  the  beat  book 
was  awarded  to  a  book  made  in  Lancaster 


county.  How  neglectful  are  we,  that  for 
twenty  jears  I  have  made  an  effort  and  re- 
search in  vain  to  ascertain  who  the  pub- 
lisher and  what  the  book  were ! 

In  the  life  of  Benjamin  West  it  is  stated 
that  the  highest  culture  and  most  liberal 
learning  to  be  found  in  the  United  States 
existed  in  Lancaster.  Of  all  the  public 
attainments  of  the  thirteen  colonies  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  the  greatest  product  was  a 
book  printed  in  Ephrata.  There  was  noth- 
ing like  it  anywhere.  It  was  a  volume  of 
i)5oo  pages,  and  it  took  thirteen  men  three 
years  to  do  the  work.  The  paper  was  made 
m  Ephrata,  the  binding  was  done  there, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  the  outcome  of  the 
efforts  of  our  own  people. 

Over  on  the  other  side,  at  llanover,  York 
county,  lived  Melsheimer,  who  wrote  the 
first  book  on  American  entomology  and  was 
recognized  the  world  over  as  the  father  of 
American  entomology.  Among  you  lived 
the  only  President  of  the  United  States 
which  Pennsylvania  was  ever  able  to  put  in 
the  chair,  and  among  you  lived  that  man 
who  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States  wielded  the  greatest  power  ever  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  single  American 
statesman— I  refer  to  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
and  he  is  buried  in  your  city. 

But  why  give  you  more  instances,  why 
more  of  detail  ?  Pennsylvania  will  never 
again  have  a  great  general,  and  she  has  had 
many  who  shed  lustre  on  her  fame;  she  will 
never  have  a  great  poet,  and  right  over 
here,  alongside  of  you,  was  bom  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read,  whom  English  critics,  upon 
the  appearance  of  his  great  poem,  placed 
on  a  pedestal  above  Longfellow;  she  will  . 
never  again  have  a  great  statesman,  until 
the  people  behind  them  all  recognize  their 
greatness  when  the  man  appears  among 
them.  What  is  it  worth  any  man's  while 
to  fight  a  great  battle  like  that  of  Gettys- 
burg, one  of  the  greatest  in  its  consequences 
ever  fought  on  earth,  if  a  j^eat  soldier  like 
Georfi^e  G.  Meade,  after  winning  the  battle 
and  &cidine  the  fate  of  a  nation,  is  forgotten 
at  his  own  home  ?  What  is  it  worth  while, 
like  Read,  to  write  a  poem  that  ought  to  go 
down  to  the  ages,  when  people  turn  from 
the  Wagoner  of  the  Alleghanies  and  waste 
their  sympathies  on  **  Evangeline?'' 

First  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  Penn- 
sylvania provided  in  her  Constitution  for 
tne  liberal  education  of  the  people.  Its 
school-houses  dot  every  hill  and"  valley,  and 
nearly  every  county  has  a  college.  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall,  representing  one  of  the 
smaller  institutions,  is  doing  a  great  work. 
It  has  contributed  to  the  nation  men  of 
affairs.  A  President  of  the  United  States 
was  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  a 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  was  one 
of  its  alumni,  and  it  set  on  foot  a  doctrine 
of  theology  that  affected  the  world  over. 
It  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  honored 
past,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  future  will 
be  full  of  benefit  for  it  and  for  humanity. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  BRUMBAUGH. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  was  next  intro- 
duced as  an  ez-Norroal  School  oflficer, 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  Porto 
Rico,  and  now  the  honored  occupant  of 
an  important  chair  in  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  ad- 
dress, on  **  Early  Education  in  Lancaster 
County,"  was  much  as  follows: 

From  the  date  whose  annual  recurrence  is 
easily  remembered  in  the  annals  of  this 
county,  February  22,  1722,  when  Henry 
Hayes,  Samuel  Hollings worth,  Philip  Tay- 
lor, Elisha  Gatchell,  James  James,  John 
Wright,  Tobias  Hendricks,  Samuel  Blun- 
6ton,  Andrew  Cornish,  Thomas  Edwards, 
and  John  Musgrove,  assisted  by  John  Tay- 
lor, surveyor  of  Chester  county,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  warrant  from  Hon.  Patrick 
Gordon,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, were  commissioned  to  establish  the 
boundaries  of  a  new  county,  to  which,  at 
the  suggestion  of  John  Wright,  member 
of  the  Assembly,  was  given  the  name  of 
Lancaster  county,  to  the  present  time, 
Lancaster  has  enjoyed  a  material,  social, 
civic,  educational  and  religious  development 
equaled  by  few  and  surpassed  bv  none 
ot  the  groups  of  life  that  have  found  refuge 
and  welcome  in  the  vast  domain  we  now 
call  our  fatherland.  From  a  village  of  100 
people  in  1730,  Lancaster  has  grown  to  a 
city  of  41,459  (1900J  people,  and  the  county 
in  1900  had  a  population  of  150,241.  In  its 
early  years  the  population  ot  the  county 
was  very  complex.  The  Quakers  from 
Chester  county  moved  west,  and  soon  after 
the  erection  of  the  countj  1,000  families 
of  this  faith  had  settled  within  its  borders. 
The  energetic  Scotch-Irish,  moving  to  the 
frontier  south  of  Penn*s  colony  and  north 
of  Calvert's,  occupied  the  southern  part 
of  the  county.  The  sturdy,  pious  Germans 
from  the  Schuylkill  Valley  also  at  an  early 
date  found  in  the  broad  plains  of  Lancaster 
a  goodly  heritage.  Thus,  all  the  dominant 
streams  of  life  that  entered  the  province  in 
its  infancy  here  merged  into  one  great  and 
harmonious  whole.  Together  they  pushed 
the  frontiers  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains, 
cleared  the  broad  and  fertile  acres  of  forest 
fastnesses  and  laid  and  strengthened  the 
foundation  of  what  became  in  the  space 
of  a  century  of  magnificent  and  cultured 
civilization. 

Education  amons^  all  these  pioneers  was 
more  highly  prized  and  developed  than  is 
generally  recognized.  The  more  aggressive 
Germans  established  schools  in  connection 
with  their  churches,  and  the  Scotch-Irish, 
under  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  D.  D.,  on  Pequea 
creek,  set  up  the  standard  of  Wm.  Tennant. 
In  1745,  near  Swatara,  was  bom  the  first 
great  grammarian  of  the  English  language, 
Lindley  Murray.  In  1749,  in  Drumore,  was 
bom  the  great  historian,  David  Ramsey, 


and  at  Ephrata,  about  1740,  Ludwig  Haecker 
established  a  Sunday-school,  more  than  a 
generation  before  the  now  well-known  work 
of  Robert  Raikes. 

Lancaster  was  one  of  the  six  places 
selected  in  London,  March  15,  1754,  for  the 
opening  of  a  school  for  the  free  education 
ot  poor  Germans.  The  Society  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  then  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  not- 
able letter,  dated  December  13.  1753. 

In  Lancaster  a  strong  sentiment  for  the 
more  advanced  school  was  manifest,  and  on 
December  28,  1754,  the  Calvinisc  and  Luth- 
eran ministers  and  fourteen  of  the  leading 
citizens  petitioned  for  a  teacher  capable 
of  instructing  not  only  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, btut  also  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
citizens  of  Lancaster  voluntarily  pledged 
fifty-four  pounds  to  render  possible  ihe  em- 
ployment of  so  scholarly  a  man.  The  school 
was  opened  for  pupils  July  ist,  1775,  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Magaw  as  Master. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  citizens  of  this 
city  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
that  they  manifested  such  a  substantial  sym- 
pathy for  higher  education.  [The  speaker 
then  paid  a  tribute  to  Samuel  Magaw  and 
other  pioneer  teachers.]  Unquestionably, 
the  influence  of  this  teacher  was  potent  in 
the  fostering  of  a  sentiment  for  higher  cul- 
ture among  the  people  of  the  communit}-,  a 
sentiment  that  found  expression  as  early  as 
1787  in' the  founding  of  tnat  magnificent  in- 
stitution, Franklin  College,  which,  fifty 
years  aeo,  put  on  its  weddine  garments, 
and  to-day,  as  for  a  century,  has  been  an 
honor  and  a  glory  to  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  speak  of  the  later 
educational  work  of  a  county  that  has  been 
so  conspicuous  in  educational  leadership; 
that  has  maintained  continuously  the  oldest 
Educational  Journal  in  the  United  States; 
that  led  in  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools  in  the  Commonwealth;  that  gave 
to  the  educational  leadership  of  the  State 
such  great  chiefs  as  Stevens,  Burrowes, 
Wickersham,  Higbee,  and  Schaefier;  that 
gave  to  higher  culture  Gerhart,  Nevin, 
Appel,  and  Stahr,  and  that  has  made  almost 
every  department  of  higher  education  her 
debtor  for  heroic  and  distinguished  leaders. 
Can  any  son  of  the  Commonwealth  count 
over  the  names  and  recall  the  services  of  the 
sons  of  Lancaster  county  without  a  feeling 
of  honest  pride  and  a  determination  to 
honor  those  who  have  honored  us  by  con- 
tributing in  some  degree  to  the  fair  fame 
and  high  destiny  of  the  dear  old  Keystone, 
the  greatest  Commonwealth  in  the  Federal 
Union  ? 

ADDRESS  OF  STATB  SUPT.  SCHABFFER. 

Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaefier  was  intro- 
duced as  an  honored  alumnus  of  the  Col- 
lege. He  dwelt  upon  courses  of  study 
and  their  recent  general  modification, 
and  put  in  an  ardent  plea  for  the  "  small 
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college."     He  spoke  in  substance  much 
as  follows : 

To-day  we  celebrate  a  union  of  two  insti- 
tutions as  one  college.  To  my  mind,  this 
day  is  prophetic  of  another  union.  Dr. 
Wickersham  used  to  speak  of  the  day  when 
access  to  the  college  at  Lancaster  city  should 
be  free  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
of  Lancaster  county.  A  movement  is  in 
progress  to  bridge  the  chasm  which  sep- 
arates the  college  from  the  common  school. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  high  schools  have 
been  lengthening  their  courses  of  study,  in- 
creasing their  facilities  for  instruction  and 
raising  their  standards  of  graduation.  The 
college  no  longer  requires  Greek  of  all  who 
knock  for  admission  into  its  classes.  Not 
all  minds  take  to  linguistic  study,  and  very 
few  are  fitted  to  teach  Greek.  A  teacher 
of  Greek  must  possess  tact,  talent,  fire  and 
force  in  an  unusual  degree;  otherwise  in- 
stead of  attracting  boys  to  the  study  of  the 
humanities,  he  will  repel  them  from  the 
discipline  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
college  to  furnish.  Moreover,  some  youths 
do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  study  Latin 
and  Greek  and  German  and  French  when 
they  are  young.  The  studies  which  appeal 
to  the  understanding  are  forced  to  their 
attention  during  the  period  in  which  the 
verbal  or  mechanical  memory  is  strong  and 
retentive.  After  this  golden  period  for  the 
study  of  languages  has  passed  away  never  to 
return,  they  are  set  to  work  upon  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Grammar—and  then  school- 
masters wonder  why  so  few  young  men  have 
a  desire  to  go  through  coUeee.  If  pupils 
are  forced  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  take 
the  classic  tongues,  they  resort  to  keys, 
coaches,  ponies,  trots,  and  other  helps, 
which  cheat  the  student  out  of  the  culture 
that  linguistic  study  is  designed  to  foster. 
After  the  brain  area  which  has  to  do  with 
the  acquisition  of  language  has  reached 
maturity,  the  student  should  be  permitted 
to  spend  his  time  upon  studies  which  appeal 
to  the  understanding.  He  should  not  be 
treated  as  if  he  existed  for  any  specified 
course  of  study,  as  if  he  were  but  a  means 
for  the  realization  of  a  rigid  idea  of  colle- 
giate training  or  classical  culture.  Both 
the  high  school  and  the  college  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  student.  His  highest  interests 
should  be  paramount  in  shaping  the  courses 
of  study.  Indeed,  the  only  requirement 
upon  which  the  high  school  or  the  college 
should  insist  is  ability  to  do  the  work 
assigned.  No  arbitrary  standard  of  admis- 
sion, no  zeal  for  rigid  entrance  requirements, 
should  bar  any  one  from  the  privileges  of 
collegiate  training  or  professional  study. 
Fortunately,  the  colleges  are  relaxing  their 
rigid  regulations  and  the  public  schools  are 
beginning  to  provide  courses  suited  to  the 
tastes,  talents  and  future  dealings  of  their 
pupils. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  were 
Protestants.    One  of  the  principles  of  Pro- 


testantism says  that  the  Bible  is  the  only 
rule  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  Ability 
to  read  the  Bible  was  valued  above  every- 
thing else.  The  court  house  of  Delaware 
county  contains  the  record  of  a  successful 
action  for  two  hundred  ** gilders"  brought 
by  a  schoolmaster  against  a  parent  who  had 
promised  to  pay  this  amount  in  case  his 
children  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible  in 
three  or  six  or  nine  months.  A  religious 
motive  prompted  the  establishment  of  a 
school  alongside  of  every  church,  and  where 
no  church  Was  maintained,  the  people  often 
established  neighborhood  schools.  Dr. 
Wickersham  criticizes  McMaster  severely 
for  saying  that  prior  to  the  Revolution  no 
schools  were  found  in  Pennsylvania  outside 
the  cities  and  towns.  The  site  of  many  a 
rural  public  school  is  on  the  very  spot  where 
a  church  or  neighborhood  school  stood  in 
the  colonial  days. 

In  point  of  history  the  college  and  acad- 
emy preceded  the  public  schools.  After  it 
was  found  that  colleges  and  academies,  as 
well  as  church  and  neighborhood  schools, 
were  insufficient  to  banish  illiteracy  and  to 
make  ignorance  impossible,  a  movement 
began  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  by 
taxation  or  at  public  expense.  There  was 
but  one  step  from  common  schools  supported 
by  taxation  to  high  schools  supported  by 
taxation;  and  some  states  have  carried  the 
idea  to  a  logical  conclusion  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  universities  which  have 
an  annual  revenue  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  attendance  of  a  college  is  drawn 
mostly  from  a  territory  within  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  miles.  This  is  true  even  of 
Harvard  and  Yale,  the  most  cosmopolitan 
universities  in  America.  Within  this  area 
of  one  hundred  miles  in  each  direction  from 
Lancaster,  and  over  a  much  larger  territory, 
Franklin -and  Marshall  College  has  been 
furnishing  its  quota  of  successful  men  at 
the  Bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in  medicine  and  den- 
tistry, and  even  in  the  other  callings  which 
now  claim  a  place  among  the  learned  voca- 
tions or  professions.  One  of  these  is  teach- 
ing. With  the  new  courses  for  those  who 
have  teaching  in  view,  the  number  of  grad- 
uates who  take  to  teaching  should  increase, 
and  in  turn  their  pupils  should  increase  the 
attendance  at  the  college. 

Two  things  are  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
small  college.  The  students  who  have  been 
winning  the  prizes  in  debate  and  oratory 
come,  as  a  rule,  from  the  smaller  colleges. 
President  Barnard  says  that  half  the  glory 
of  Yale  departed  with  the  decay  of  its  liter- 
ary societies.  The  cultivation  of  scientific 
studies,  the  multiplication  of  fraternities 
and  the  development  of  athletics  seem  to 
have  a  deleterious  efifect  upon  the  life  of  the 
literary  societies.  Shall  the  literary  soci- 
eties of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  con- 
tinue to  produce  public  speakers  like  Stenger 
and  Mays  and  Hensel,  or  shall  the  array  of 
public  speakers  come  to  an  end  with  these 
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names,  as  the  race  of  eminent  literary  men 
came  to  an  end  at  Harvard  with  the  death 
of  Lowell  and  Longfellow  and  Holmes  ? 

The  small  college  is  more  apt  to  perpet- 
uate the  ideals  of  plain  living  ana  high 
thinking  than  a  large  university.  The  ex- 
pense otlivin^  is  a  serious  item  at  all  of  our 
large  universities  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 
When  the  bill  was  introduced  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Superior  Court,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  reported  to  have 
said:  **The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  not  overworked;  they  are  overfed." 
High  livine  does  not  conduce  to  high 
thinking.  In  Indiana  I  heard  it  said  that 
square  meals  make  a  Dutchman  round,  a 
Hoosier  tall,  a  student  lazv.  Seldom  do 
three  and  four  square  meals,  including  a 
banquet  at  nieht,  harmonize  with  the  mak- 
ing of  a  good  uiinker  and  a  profound  scholar. 
Men  in  America  are  as  frequently  overfed  as 
they  are  overworked.  Underfeeding  is,  of 
course,  worse  than  overfeeding,  but  neither 
is  necessary  at  a  college  situated  in  the 
richest  agricultural  county  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
past  reviewed  ana  perpetuated  in  the  life 
of  the  present,  with  new  fields  of  knowledge 
opening  up  for  original  investigation,  with 
facilities  in  the  library,  the  la^ratory,  the 
museum  and  the  observatory  never  equaled 
in  the  past  history  of  the  college,  with  a 
student-body  hopeful,  alert  and  athirst  for 
the  latest  and  best,  with  a  faculty  combin- 
ing the  fire  of  youth  and  the  wisdom  of  age, 
with  literary  societies  furnishing  unsur- 
passed opportunities  for  debate  and  public 
speaking,  with  the  public  schools  rallying 
around  the  collej^e  and  with  the  faculty 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  help  the  public 
school  teacher  in  the  elevation  of  his  profes- 
sion, we  have  reason  to  look  into  the  future 
with  ardent  hope  and  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  for  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 


EMERSON,  THE  MAN. 

SO  much  is  being  written  about  Emer- 
son as  poet,  essayist  and  philosopher, 
and  concerning  the  influence  of  bis  writ- 
ings upon  the  religious  and  intellectual 
growth  of  the  human  race,  that  there  is 
danger  of  our  losing  sight  of  his  unusual 
saneness  as  a  man.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  allowance  for  the  eccentricities 
and  weaknesses  of  men  of  genius.  We 
lament  the  immoral  habits  of  one  writer, 
but  try  to  forget  them  in  the  beauty  of 
his  poems;  we  forgive  another  for  being 
cross  and  irritable  in  his  home  because 
he  has  put  so  much  fire  and  soul  into  his 
writings;  and  we  excuse  a  third  for  not 
providing  for  his  family,  as  we  do  not 
expect  a  man  of  genius  to  be  practical. 


With  Emerson  there  is  nothing  in  his 
private  life  to  excuse  or  forgive.  In  his 
boyhood  it  was  one  of  his  delights  to  help 
his  mother  in  her  household  duties,  and, 
while  yet  a  college  student,  he  said,  '*  It 
appears  to  me  the  happiest  earthly  mo- 
ment my  most  sanguine  hopes  can  pic- 
ture, if  it  should  ever  arrive,  to  have  a 
home  comfortable  and  pleasant,  to  offer 
mother.*'  This  hope  was  realized  when, 
a  few  years  later,  he  took  her  to  live  with 
him  in  the  old  manse.  A  beautiful  rela- 
tionship also  existed  between  himself  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters;  in  his  journal  he 
again  and  again  spoke  of  his  brothers, 
who  died  young,  as  being  much  more 
gifted  than  himself. 

His  married  life  seems  to  have  been 
ideal,  and  his  writings  and  lectures  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  the  most  de- 
lightful of  fathers.  It  was  his  habit  on 
Pirst-day  afternoons  to  take  his  children 
long  walks  in  the  woods  and  study  with 
them  the  flowers  and  birds.  He  was 
much  interested  in  their  schoolmates,  and 
had  parties  for  the  out-of  town  pupils  at 
his  home.  His  children  made  a  confidant 
of  him,  and  he,  in  turn,  trusted  them. 
His  theory  concerning  their  training  de- 
serves to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  in 
every  home :  **  We  must  arm  them  with 
as  much  good  sense  as  we  can,  and  throw 
them  habitually  upon  themselves  for  a 
moral  verdict." 

As  a  citizen,  Emerson  conscientiously 
attended  the  town  meetings,  found  time 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, gave  much  thought  to  the  conduct 
of  government,  and  expressed  his  convic- 
tions by  his  ballot  when  election  day 
came.  As  a  man  of  affairs,  he  managed 
to  provide  a  comfortable  maintenance  for 
his  family,  with  something  to  spare  for 
his  poorer  neighbors.  He  was  able  to 
accomplish  this  because  he  understood 
the  true  meaning  of  economy,  and  had 
learned  the  philosophy  of  going  without 
the  non-essentials. 

With  many  illustrious  men  the  esteem 
in  which  they  are  held  is  greater  every- 
where else  than  in  their  own  towns;  but 
if  one  would  form  a  high  conception  of 
the  man,  Emerson,  let  him  go  to  Concord 
and  hear  the  testimony  of  those  who  still 
remember  him.  It  is  said  of  many  who 
attended  his  lectures  that  they  did  not 
pretend  to  understand  what  was  said,  but 
**  they  liked  to  put  themselves  under  the 
influence  of  one  who  had  obviously  lived 
the  heavenly  life  from  his  youth  up,  and 
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who  made  them  feel  for  the  time  as  if  that 
were  the  normal  mode  of  existence. ' '  The 
feeling  of  his  neighbors  toward  him  is 
fittingly  expressed  by  Hawthorne:  '*It 
was  good  to  meet  him  in  the  wood -paths, 
sometimes  in  onr  avenne,  with  that  pure, 
intellectual  gleam  diffusing  about  his 
presence  like  the  garment  of  a  shining 
one;  and  he  so  quiet,  so  simple,  so  with- 
out pretension,  encountering  each  man 
alive  as  if  expecting  to  receive  more  than 
he  would  impart.  ...  It  was  impossible 
to  dwell  in  his  vicinity  without  inhaling 
more  or  less  of  the  mountain  atmosphere 
of  his  lofty  ihovighX.'' —Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer. 


THE  TOME  INSTITUTE. 


IN  the  presence  of  an  immense  audience, 
comprising  many  prominent  educators, 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Jacob 
Tome  Institute  at  Port  Deposit  on  the 
Snsquehana  river,  were  formally  presen- 
ted on  May  i6th,  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Governor  Smith  accepted  them 
on  behalf  of  the  State.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  President  Ira  Remsen, 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professors 
Daniel  Webster  Abercrombie,  I^ewis 
Marshall  Harires,  W  .W.  Hopkins  and 
Dr.  A.  W.  Harris,  Director  of  the  Tome 
Institute.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  is  head 
master  of  the  Worcester  Academy,  said: 
"Among  all  the  i>henomena  which  have 
made  the  history  in  our  country  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  remaikable  none, 
to  my  mind,  are  so  interesting  as  those 
that  have  marked  the  development  of  the 
secondary  school.    The  quickening  im- 


pulse has  come  from  above,  and,  in  vital- 
izing the  methods  and  organization  of 
secondary  schools,  it  is  serving  many  of 
the  deepest  needs  of  the  great  universities, 
whence  it  had  its  origin. 

"It  has  been  wisely  said  that  secondary 
schools  are  the  real  colleges  of  the  people. 
They  are  nearer  the  people  and  their 
power  to  understand  them;  hence  they  are 
nearer  to  their  sympathies.  They  are 
nearer  to  their  power  to  reach  them  in  the 
persons  of  their  children.  What  Bryce 
has  so  well  said  of  the  small  American 
college  may  be  said  with  increasingly 
more  truth  in  the  future  of  the  modem 
secondary  schools — they  'set  learning  in 
a  visible  form'  among  the  people. 
Their  influence  is  at  once  aesthetic  and 
ethical.  They  show  the  delights  of 
scholarship,  the  charm  of  refined  imagi- 
nation, the  strength  and  value  of  quiet 
reflection,  and  they  'point  to  better  worlds 
and  lead  the  "way.' 

'*The  instinct  that  leads  a  man  of  phil- 
anthropic spirit  and  large  means  to  found 
a  secondary  school  is  a  sound  and  true 
instinct;  it  is  democratic  and  American, 
and  deeply  intuitive  of  the  people  of  otlr 
country.  When  Jacob  Tome  conceived 
this  school  he  did  so  not  only  in  a  mood 
of  philanthropy;  he  did  so  as  well  in  a 
spirit  of  genuine  and  intelligent  patriot- 
ism. He  was  happy  in  the  character  of 
the  school  he  founded  and  in  the  scope  of 
its  work;  he  was  thrice  happy  in  the  home 
he  gave  it  on  the  banks  of  this  noble  river 
in  this  historic  State,  the  portal  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Sotith.'' 

During  the  afternoon  a  portrait  of 
Jacob  Tome  was  unveiled  and  an  inter- 
collegiate athletic  exhibition  followed. 


Official  Department. 


Dbpaktmbnt  of  Publk  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisbuko,  July,  1903.     j 

Thb  appointments  of  the  following  trus- 
tees of  State  Normal  Schools  have  been 
made  by  the  State  Superintendent: 

West  Chestef^I^vi  G.  McCauley,  West 
Chester;  J.  Preston  Thomas,  Whitford. 

Millctsville— Dr.  O.  T.  Huebener,  M.  J. 
Brecht,  Lancaster. 

Kntztown— Daniel  H.  Schweyer,  Chas. 
A.  Hottenstein,  Kutztown. 

East  Stroudsburg— A.  W.  Dixon,  Scran- 
ton;  R.  F.  Schwartz,  Analomink. 

Ifansfield— David  Cameron,  Wellsboro; 
A.  C.  Fanning,  Towanda. 


Bloomsburg— C.  W.  Miller,  C.  C.  Peatock, 
Bloomsbure;  Robert  C.  Neal,  Harrisburg. 

ShippensDurg— H.  C.  Greenawalt,  Fay- 
ettevilfe;  Henry  R.  Hawk,  SUppensburg. 

Lock  Haven— H.  T.  Hall,  S.  M.  McCor- 
mick.  Lock  Haven. 

California— J.  A.  Berkey,  Somerset;  J.  B. 
Finley,  Mononeahela. 

Slippery  Rock— R.  R.  Quay,  Beaver;  John 
M.  G<)ehnng,  Allegheny. 

Edinboro  —  C.  A.  Eckles,  Cambridge 
Springs;  E.  W.  Smiley,  Franklin. 

Clarion— J.  W.  Greenland,  Edward  M. 
Wilson,  Clarion. 

Indiana— W.  J.  Mitchell,  Hon.  John  S. 
Fisher,  Indiana. 
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RECENT  LEGISLATION. 


PROTECTION  OF  PUBWC  HKAI^TH. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  twenW-fint  section  of  an  act, 
entitled  "  An  act  to  proride  for  the  more  effectual  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  in  the  several  munici- 
palities of  this  Commonwealth."  approved  the  eig^h- 
teenth  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eieht 
hundred  and  ninety-five;  limiting:  the  time  in  which 
actions  may  be  broug^ht  for  the  recovery  of  fines  or 
penalties  under  said  act. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  section 
twenty-one  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  more  efiectnal  jprotection  of 
the  public  health  in  the  several  municipali- 
ties of  this  Commonwealth,"  approved  the 
eighteenth  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  eignt  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

**Sec.  21.  Any  physician,  undertaker, 
principal  of  a  school,  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday-school,  sexton,  janitor,  head  of  a 
family,  or  any  other  person  or  persons 
named  in  this  act,  who  snail  fail,  neglect  or 
refuse  to  comply  with,  or  who  shall  violate, 
any  of  the  provisions  or  requirements  of 
this  act,  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  upon 
conviction  thereof  before  any  mayor,  bur- 
gess, alderman,  police  ma^strate,  or  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  municipality  in  which 
said  onense  was  committed,  be  liable  to  a 
fine  or  penalty  therefor  of  not  less  than  five 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars; 
which  said  fines  or  penalties  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  said  municipality;  and 
in  default  of  payment  thereof,  such  person 
or  persons,  so  convicted,  shall  undergo  an 
imprisonment  in  the  jail  of  the  proper 
county  for  a  period  not  exceeding  sixty 
days,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  21.  Any  physician,  undertaker,  prin- 
cipal of  a  school,  superintendent  of  a  Sun- 
day-school, sexton,  janitor,  head  of  a  family, 
or  any  other  person  or  persons  named  m 
this  act,  who  snail  fail,  neglect  or  refuse  to 
comply  with,  or  who  shall  violate,  any  of 
the  provisions  or  requirements  of  this  act, 
shall,  for  every  such  offense,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  before  any  mayor,  burgess, 
alderman,  police  magistrate,  or  justice  of 
the  peace  oi  the  municipality  in  which  said 
offense  was  committed,  oe  liable  to  a  fine  or 
penalty  therefor  of  not  less  than  five  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  which 
said  fines  or  penalties  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  said  municipality;  and  in 
default  of  payment  thereof,  such  person  or 
persons,  so  convicted,  shall  undergo  an  im- 
prisonment in  the  jail  of  the  proper  county 
tor  a  period  not  exceeding  sixty  days  : 
Provided^  however^  That  all  actions  for  ike 
recovery  of  any  fine  or  penalty  for  the  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  commenced  within  sixty  days  from  the 
commission  of  the  offence^  and  not  afterwards. 

Approved  April  22,  1903. 

Sami^.  W.  Pennypackkr. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


BERKS—Supt.  Rapp :  The  various  com- 
mencement exercises  throughout  the  county 
were  largely  attended.  The  people  seem  to 
manifest  more  interest  in  education  every 
year.  The  halls  in  a  number  of  places 
where  the  exercises  were  held  were  almost 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that 
were  in  attendance. 

BuTi^ER— Supt.  Painter :  We  are  pleased 
with  the  progress  of  our  schools  during  the 
past  year.  Several  of  our  schools  cfosed 
with  appropriate  commencement  exercises. 
On  May  6th  the  high  schools  at  Renfrew 
and  Prospect  held  uieir  exercises,  the  for- 
mer graduating  one  and  the  latter  six.  I 
attended  both  commencements,  and  pre- 
sented the  diplomas. 

Cambria  —  Supt.  Jones  :  South  Fork, 
Ebensburg,  and  Patton  held  their  annual 
commencement  during  the  month.  Teach- 
ers and  graduates  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  success  of  these  exercises. 

ClearfieIvD  —  Supt.  Shields  :  Examina- 
tions for  county  diplomas  were  completed 
this  month.  Out  of  222  applicants  ex- 
amined, 147  passed  and  were  graduated  from 
the  common  school  course.  Our  high 
schools  have  all  had  graduating  classes  this 
year,  numbering  a  total  of  48  boys  and  girls. 
The  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one 
educationally. 

Clinton— Supt.  McCloskey:  The  Renovo 
high  school  graduated  seventeen  members. 
The  prospective  increase  in  the  salary  of 
teachers  nas  tempted  many  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  through  the  medium 
of  the  provisional  certificate.  The  need  of 
better  qualifications  in  the  young  teacher 
has  prompted  us  to  raise  the  standard  of 
examination,  which  accounts  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  many. 

Elk— Supt.  Sweeney:  The  township  high 
schools  throughout  Elk  county  all  did  ex- 
cellent work  during  the  year  just  closed, 
and  we  look  forward  to*  still  greater  ad- 
vancement next  year,  as  there  is  an  elevat- 
ing public  sentiment  aroused,  which  will 
inspire  directors  and  teachers  for  better 
equipment.  Six  of  the  ten  townships  in 
our  county  have  schools  which  put  them  in 
the  list  to  receive  state  aid.  Two  others 
will  qualify  next  year. 

Fayette— Supt.  Carroll :  Many  of  our 
teachers  have  entered  schools  for  their  fur- 
ther improvement.  In  nearly  all  of  the  dis- 
tricts the  work  has  been  well  done.  Teach- 
ers will  be  scarce  during  the  coming  year, 
and  in  many  districts  wages  will  no  doubt 
be  advanced. 

Fulton— Supt.  Barton  :  Twelve  of  our 
teachers  are  now  attending  State  Normal 
schools.  Two  summer  schools  are  in  pro- 
gress in  the  county,  one  with  an  attendance 
of  90,  the  other  of  30.  More  than  50  per 
cent,  of  our  teachers  are  now  attending 
school.  The  minimum  salary  law  is  driving 
them  to  better  preparation. 
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Greene— Supt.  Stewart:  Very  interest- 
ing commencement  exercises  were  held  by 
the  Waynesburg  schools.  The  graduating 
class  numbered  seventeen. 

Montgomery— Supt.  Hoffecker  :  During 
the  month  I  examined  209  pupils,  all  in  the 
common  branches  and  man;;^  in  geometry, 
physics,  book-keeping,  physical  geography, 
general  history,  Enelish  history,  botany 
and  Latin.  Sixteen  days  were  required  to 
hold  these  examinations,  and  eight  more  to 
correct  papers  and  make  necessary  require- 
ments. 

Potter— Supt.  Kilboum:  On  May  i2tli 
occurred  the  death  of  one  of  our  best  and 
most  prominent  high  school  principals, 
Prof.  James  S.  Adams,  of  Galeton.  Prof. 
Adams  was  of  that  class  of  men  who  ne^er 
spare  themselves  when  there  is  work  to  be 
done.  His  duties  at  Galeton  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  make  ^reat  demands  upon 
his  strength  and  vitality;  and  when,  near 
the  close  of  an  arduous  and  remarkably 
successful  year's  work,  he  was  stricken 
with  typhoid-pneumonia,  his  physical  con- 
dition was  such  that  he  fell  an  easy  victim 
to  that  dread  disease.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Cornell  University,  and  this  was  his 
second  year  as  principal  of  the  Galeton 
schools. 

Snyder — Supt.  Walbom:  Perry  township 
adopted  a  course  of  study  last  fall.  Five 
of  their  pupils  completed  the  course  and 
passed  a  creditable  examination.  This  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  should  be 
taken  by  all  the  townships  in  the  county. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  give  pupils  more  am- 
bition and  keeps  them  in  scnool  for  a  loneer 
time.  During  April  and  Mav  I  spent  five 
weeks  conducting  reviews  and  giving  talks 
on  teaching  to  the  Normal  students  at 
Selinsgrove  University  and  the  Freeburg 
Academy.  I  have  abandoned  the  Teachers* 
Normal,  formerly  conducted  by  the  county 
superintendent,  and  instead  give  assistance 
in  the  several  schools  of  the  county  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  This  gives  them 
the  advantage  of  a  longer  term,  and  at  the 
same  time  multiplies  our  teaching  force, 
and  consequently  enables  us  to  do  better 
work  than  could  be  expected  in  the  free 
normal  with  but  one  or  two  instructors. 

Somerset— Supt.  Seibert:  The  local  nor- 
mal schools  are  larger  than  last  year,  a  con- 
dition of  things  probably  due  to  the  mini- 
mum salaiy  law. 

Tioga — Supt.  Longstreet:  The  County 
Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Klkland, 
was  opened  with  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Henry  T. 
Colestock,  of  the  Mansfield  Normal  School, 
on  **  From  Savagedom  to  Civilization.  *  *  Dr. 
Colestock  also  addressed  the  association 
upon  the  subject,  ** Teaching  History.'* 
Miss  Bliza  J.  Bryce,  also  of  the  Mansfield 
Normal,  read  a  paper,  making  a  plea  for 
teaching  more  commercial  geography. 
Other  speakers  on  the  programme  were 
Prof.  W.  E.  Blair,  of  Westfield  high  school, 
N.  G.  Parke,  of  Osceola,  E.  B.  Gaige,  of 


Lawrenceville,  and  Misses  Lena  Lewis,  of 
Mansfield,  and  Elizabeth  Kuhl,  of  Knox- 
ville.  The  papers  as  a  whole  were  of  un- 
usual merit  and  were  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  In  looking  over 
the  work  of  the  year  now  closed,  we  find  a 
satisfactory  condition  with  room  for  im- 
provement. Thirty  pupils  received  the 
common  school  diploma,  for  which  a  much 
larger  number  competed.  Kelly  township 
graduated  a  class  of  fifteen,  whose  essays, 
orations  and  other  exercises  were  among  flie 
best.  White  Deer  township  will  build  a  new 
school-house  to  accommodate  the  growing 
population  of  West  Milton. 

Beaver  Falls  — Supt.  Magulre:  Last 
month  we  held  a  successful  picture  exhibi- 
tion. With  the  proceeds  we  have  procured 
a  number  of  good  pictures — mostly  large 
carbon  photographs.  The  high  school  com- 
mencement was  held  May  29.  A  class  of 
twelve  was  graduated,  all  of  whom  acquitted 
themselves  creditably  in  their  work  and  on 
the  commencement  platform. 

Danville— Supt.  Gordy:  The  close  of  the 
school  year  was  marked  by  appropriate  ex- 
ercises held  in  all  the  schools,  with  parents 
and  friends  in  attendance.  Graduating  ex- 
ercises were  held  in  the  tiiree  grammar 
schools,  during  which  diplomas,  certificates 
of  admission  to  the  high  school,  were  given 
to  sixty- four  pupils.  Sixteen  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  nigh  school  June  2d,  before  a 
large  audience  in  the  opera  house. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  {Schuylkill  G?.).— Supt. 
Noonan:  On  May  21st  and  22d,  I  conducted 
the  annual  entrance  examinations  for  the 
high  school.  Fifty-four  pupils  from  thirteen 
dinerent  grammar  schools  in  the  township 
stood  competitive  examinations.  Fifteen 
were  given  cards  of  admission  to  the  high 
school  for  next  term. 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes:  A  class  of 
eighty-six  was  promoted  to  the  high  school. 
A  largely-attended  public  meeting  was  held 
at  which  a  literary  and  musical  programme 
was  rendered  by  the  class.  A  member  of  the 
senior  class  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
incoming  pupils,  and  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stone- 
sifer  delivered  a  suggestive  address  on  the 
importance  of  continuance  at  school.  The 
high  school  commencement  was  held  May 
28U1.  Diplomas  were  issued  to  a  class  of 
twenty-nine,  and  an  inspiring  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Stahr,  President  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Owing[  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  school  population 
of  the  eastern  section  of  the  borough,  the 
board  recently  purchased  a  fine,  laree  plot 
of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  building  as 
soon  as  conditions  warrant  it. 

WiLLiAMSPORT— Supt.  Lose:  Our  annual 
May  festival  and  display  of  school  work  wa» 
held  May  15th.  In  the  various  buildings, 
4,736  visits  of  patrons  and  directors  were 
registered.  The  programme  of  the  festival 
consisted  of  singing  by  the  pupils,  physical 
culture  drills,  and  concert  recitations.  Ten 
cents  admission  was  charged,  yielding  I171. 
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The  human  ear  is  an  organ  the  true  inwardness 
of  which  the  physicians  have  never  been  able  to  get  at. 
They  can  examine  the  interior  of  the  eye  with  ease 
by  throwing  into  its  dark  chamber  a  ray  of  light 
reflected  from  a  little  mirror,  and  of  late  they  have 
found  it  possible  even  to  see  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain  by  looking  through  the  little  canal  by  which  the 
optic  nerve  enters.  The  cavity  behind  the  nose  they 
inspect  with  the  aid  of  a  light  placed  far  back  in  the 
mouth.  They  sec  into  the  stomach  by  an  electric 
apparatus.  But  the  ear,  as  tolits  internal  arrangements, 
is  quite  unapproachable.     It  is  |even   impossible  to 


dissect  it  satisfactorily  after  death,  for  the  reason  that 
the  parts  collapse  at  once  when  tht  vital  spark  leaves 
the  body.  The  drum,  in  a  living  person,  bars  the  way 
to  observation,  and  even  though  it  be  pierced,  the 
winding  passage  beyond  can  not  be  seen  through. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  drum  are  the  three  little 
bones — the  mallet,  the  anvil,  and  the  stirrup — which 
act  upon  each  other  as  levers.  The  drum  acts  as  a 
sort  of  buffer,  and  the  mallet,  immediately  in  contact 
with  it,  conveys  the  sound  waves  through  the  anvil 
and  the  stirrup  to  the  cochlea,  a  spiral,  shell-shaped 
chamber  just  behind  and  above  the  external  opening 


MY  BONNIE. 

AiuUutU. 


$%i^:i\\ii^\it^^^^^^ 


1.  My    Bon  -  nie    is        o  -  ver    the      o  -  cean, 

2.  Oh!   blow,    ye  wmds,   o  -  ver    the      o   -   cean, 
^  Last  night    as      I       lay    on      my      pil   -   low, 


4.  The  winds  have  blown  o  -  ver    the      o   -   cean, 


My    Bon  -  nie    is        o  •  ver  the 

And  blow,    ye  winds,  o  -  ver  the 

Last  night    as      I       lay     on  mj 

The  winds  have  blown   o  -  ver  the 


sea;  My    Bon   •   nie      is        o  -  ver  the  o    -    cean, 

sea;  Oh!   blow,     ye   winds,  o  -  ver  the  o    -    cean, 

bed,  Last  night      as       I       lay    on  my  pil    -    low, 

sea;  The  winds  have  blown  o  -  ver  the  o    -    cean, 


Oh!  bring  back  my 

And  bring  back  my 

I    dreamed  that  my 

And  brought  back  my 


Bon  -  nie 
Bon  -  nie 
Bon  •  nie 
Bon  -  nie 


to  mer 

to  me 

was  dead, 

to  me. 


Bring  back,  bring  back,  Bring 

Bring  back,  bring  back,  Bring 

Bring  back,  bring  back.  Bring 

Bring  back,  bring  back,  Bring 


back  my  Bon -nie  to 
back  my  Bon -nie  to 
back  my  Bon  -  nie  to 
back   my   Bon  •  nie  to 


me,      to 


me.     Bring    back,     bring    back,  Oh !  bring  back  my   Bon 
■  lg-*    -<&-•    ■<©-•    -f^    -^     -^    -^    -^ 


-  nie      to       me. 
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of  the  ear.  This  shell  is  composed  of  filaments  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  coiled  spirally,  and  each  one  erect  and 
waving  tremulously  in  response  to  the  slightest  wave 
of  sound.  They  carry  the  sound  impression  directly 
to  the  brain,  and  so  delicate  is  their  sensitiveness  that 
the  hearer  perceives  not  only  the  degree  of  loudness, 
but  even  the  finest  quality  of  a  sound,  the  harmony 
of  tones,  and  the  distance  from  which  it  comes.  The 
moment  that  life  becomes  extinct,  however,  the  spiral 
shell  of  nerves  collapses  and  the  marvelous  organ  is  a 
dead  thing,  unsatisfactory  to  investigating  anatomists. 


It  pays  well  to  do  all  we  can  to  have  music  taught, 
and  that  correctly,  in  all  our  public  schools.  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook  has  beautifully  said,  **  If  music  be  not  the 
gate  of  heaven,  it  is  the  broad,  plain  stairway  winding 
to  that  portal.  Perhaps  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
call  music  the  most  accessible  of  the  stairways  to  the 
pearly  gates ;  and  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  heaven,  without  which  heaven  would  hardly 
be  itself  to  Christian  apprehensions."  Where  is  the 
regular  teacher  who  could,  conscientiously,  refiise  to 
help  place  every  child  on  this  '* beautiful  stairway?'* 


WE  CANNOT   MAKE   OLD   BOOKS    NEW  BUT 

We  Can  IQeep  Books  in  Good  Condition 

and  make  them  Last  Nearly  Twice  as  Long  as  usual  by  protecting  them  from 
the  daily  wear  and  handling  through  the  use  of  the 

Holden  Book  Covers 
Self  Binders  and 
Transparent  Paper 

Can  any  School    Board  afford  to  let  their  books 
wear  out  without  first  investigating  our  claims  and 
giving  weight  to  the  experience  and  results   other 
;  cities  have  attained — cities  that  have  used  these  articles  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
ordering  annually? 

A  FEW  WORDS  OF  APPRECIATION. 

I  NoRRiSTowN,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 

j  We  have  us»ed  the  Holden  Book  Covers  in  our  Schools  for  many  years  and  cheerfully  testify  to  the  good 

jetvice  they  render  in  the  preservation  of  the  books, 
j  They  not  only  keep  the  books  clean  but  add  greatly  to  their  durability.     It  pays  to  have  all  books 

'  covered  with  the  "  Holden  Book  Covers.'* 

Marrisburg,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 
1  We  have  used  the  Holden  Book  Covers  in  our  Schools  for  the  last  ten  years.     In  all  this  time  we  have 

not  found  anything  to  equal  them  in  adaptability  as  well  as  durability. 
They  last  a  long  time  and  wear  well. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 
We  have  purchased  the  Holden  Book  Covers,  Self  Binders  and  Transparent  Paper  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  always  found  them  satisfactory  and  economical. 
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Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co., 


G.  W.  HOLDEN,  Prcs't. 
M.  C.  HOLDEN.  Secy. 
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CYR   READERS    BY   GRADES 

Boolss  Z-VZZZ 

A  f^ivorite  series  vvitli  botln  teciol^ers 
and.  pupils  on  accoiant  of  tlieir 

CAREFUL  GOOD  LITER-  INTERESTING 

GRADING  ARY  PLAN  SELECTIONS 


GINN     CSL     company.     Publishers 

Boston        New  York        Chicago        London        San  Francisco        Atlanta        Dallas        Columbus 

Address  1415  Mrch  Street,  Philadelphia 


Importa^nt    Annouincement 

NEW  SCHOOL 

or  METHODS  IN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 


BOSTON,  MASS.  IQO^  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

July  13-25  IVv^O  July  27-August  8 


FACULT"Y 

Thomas  Tapper  T>aiiiel  Gre^^ory  3£asoii 

Hollls  E.  I>aiin  Grant  Drake 

Emory  P.  Russell  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas 


Offers  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  course  in  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  presenting  music  in  public  school  classes. 
Circulars  with  detailed  information  sent  to  any  address  on  request. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL 

finds  teachers  ready  to  consider  the  question  of  the 

TEXT-BOOKS 

to  be  used  in  their  classes  during  the  corning  school  year.     The 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

publishes  some  thousands  of  text-books,  covering  every  branch  of  study  pursued  in  schools, 
and  suitable  for  all  grades. 

These  books  are  the  best  in  their  respective  subjects,  and  include  the  standard  works  in 
all  lines,  as  well  as  the  newest  presentations  of  modern  methods.  Teachers  will  find  araoilg 
this  great  variety  those  text-books  which  will  meet  their  exact  needs  most  satisfactorily. 

Descriptive  circulars,  catalogues,  bulletins,  and  price  lists  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
on  request.    Correspondence  is  cordially  invited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  the  Leading  School  and  College  Text-Books 
NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 

D/%ef/%n  Atlont;)  n;)llnc  San    Franricrn 
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**TKe  Better  Land"  •witK  Ne-w  Volume. 

It  is  to  me  a  highly  interesting  and  very  delicate  pictttre  the 
moral'  infltience  of  which  mtist  be  elevating.— i?£v.  Dr,  lyng. 

What  More  Suggestive  Picture 

upon  the  wall  of  Home  or  School  anywhere,  for  its  PuHty  and  Goodness  here, 
and  its  dream  of  Gladness  for  the  Life  Beyond,  than 

"  The  ^Better  Land  " 

which  will  be  ^vrtn  to  subscribers  for  The  Pennsylvania  School JlJoumal  upon  our 
pifty-Second  Volume,  July   J903-4^ 


Among  My  Gems* 

The  subject  is  ex- 
quisitely spiritual  and 
suggestive;  and  the 
engraving  a  beautiful 
tendering  of  the  artist 
thought  Frndelight- 
ed  with  iU  aod  shaU 
cherish  it  among  my 
gems*-/.  Q,  HoiUnd, 
Aafhor  of  Timotiy  Tit- 
comb's  Lefiers,  Etc, 


^ 


SMinds  of  Youth. 

A  most  attractive 
work  of  art  It  can- 
not .fail  of^p!odudi]g 
the  very  best  moral 
results  upon  all 
minds  and  e^^edally 
upon    the  minds  of 

yoUtIu-g^.©r.  e4rmi. 
tjtge,  ^^sidtnt  Amertam  ' 
"Bible  Union. 


^ 


A  form  that  shows  God's  chiseling— a  face 
Flushed  with  the  dawn  of  heaven ; 

A  woman  radiant  with  a  Christian  grace, 
A  sainthood  early  given* 


The  roses  clasping  hands  that  soon  shall  twine 

Wreaths  for  an  unseen  band* 
A  robe,  cross-fastened,  till  she  oears  the  line 

That  bounds  the  Better  Land. 


Not  many  pictures  are  better  adapted  for  the  Christian  Home  or  for  the  public  or  private  Schoo 
Boom.  Its  moral  and  religious  Influence  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  who  see  it.  During  a  i  *  " 
to  New  York  we  saw  a  fine  copy  of  **  The  Better  Land,"  handsomely  firamed,  occupying  the  plac< 
honor  in  the  airy  business  office  of  a  well-known  publisher.  On  making  some  remark  in  regard  tc 
he  replied,  "  Tes,  I  bought  that  because  it  has  a  certain  high  thought  and  delicacy  of  expression  wl 
one  80  rarely  finds  in  a  picture."  We  have  it  tacked  upon  a  door  in  our  working-room,  and  it  is  t 
good  company.  Wherever  a  good  picture  goes,  tacked  up  or  firamed  and  hung  up,  it  gives  pleas 
and  does  good  day  by  day  and  every  day.  We  have  distributed  many  thousand  pictures  during 
past  few  years  and  hope  to  send  out  many  thousand  more.  There  is  often  "  a  silence  that  spea] 
and  in  the  school  room  pictures  with  their  silent  lessons  should  never  be  wanting.  The  Better  Li 
drawn  by  Miss  Sawyer,  engraved  by  Bea,  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  24  x  30  inches  in  sise, 

The  School  Journal  issues  Twelve  Numbers  to  the  Volume,  cofxiprising:  a^v 
She  Hundred  Iztgc  double-column  Pagfes*  It  has  been  the  Offkial  Orgfan  of  1 
Department  of  PuWic  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania  for  nearly  Fifty  Years.  Subset 
tion,  $t*60*    Five  G>pies,  $7»00.    Address,  J.  p.  mccaskey,  LiancaAter,  Pa 
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PENNSYI.VANIA  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


PSOCBBDIKGS  OP  GBNBRAL  SBSSION  AT  WILKBS-BARSJ^. 


THE  State  Educational  Association  met 
pursuant  to  call  of  its  Executive 
Committee,  on  Tuesday,  June  30th,  in 
the  Nesbitt  Theatre  at  Wilkes  Barr6. 
The  opening  session  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Addison  L.  Jones,  of  West 
Chester  at  9:45  a.  m.  The  attendance 
was  unusually  large.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  the  High  School  chorus, 
under  direction  of  Prof.  David  James. 

Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones,  D.  D.,  of  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  church,  opened  the 
session  with  prayer. 

DBATH  OP  MRS.  HOUCK. 

Supt.  G.  W.  Moore,  of  Chester  county, 
called  attention  to  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Henry  Houck,  caused  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  moved  that  a  telegram  be  sent 
him,  expressive  of  the  sympathy  of  his 
friends  in  the  Association.  It  was  so 
agreed,  and  the  Secretary  sent  the  follow- 
ing despatch: 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion tympatbizes  with  yon,  and  their  hearts  go 
out  to  you  in  your  great  bereavement  May 
God  keep  ns  all  in  his  loving  care,  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

ADDRBSS  OP  WBI<COMB. 

In  the  absence  of  Hon.  H.  W.  Palmer, 
Supt.  James  M.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkes- 
Ban6,  made  the  following  address  of 
welcome: 

I  remt  most  sincerely  that  our  townsman 
and  mstinguished  citizen,  Hon.  Henry  W. 


Palmer,  cannot  be  present  this  morning  and 
take  the  part  assigned  on  this  proaramme. 
I  regret  it  because  of  the  interest  Tie  takes 
in  the  educational  problems  of  our  land  and 
that  no  one  can  express  this  interest  in  more 
forceful  language,  in  argument  more  con- 
cluaive,  in  terms  more  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive than  he.  I  regret  his  enforced  absence 
to-day  because  of  the  interest  he  has  taken, 
and  that  his  good  wife  has  taken,  in  helping 
working  boys  to  better  their  condition ;  in 
placing  before  them  ideals  of  greater  useful- 
ness ;  in  teaching  them  temperance  and 
thrift  and  in  finding  for  them  ways  and 
means  of  self-improvement  and  education, 
both  elementary  and  collegiate.  No  one 
speaks  more  convincingly,  more  sincerely, 
more  sympathetically  than  does  our  dis- 
tinguisned  townsman,  Mr.  Palmer,  for  work- 
ing men  and  working  boys. 

I  am  disappointed  that  he  cannot  be  with 
us  to-day  because  he  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress before  this  Association  of  Educators 
when  it  met  in  this  city  in  187J,  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  and  no  one  couldf  be  better 
fitted  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past 
educationally,  present  to  us  the  lines  of  pro- 
gress and  educational  growth  in  a  more  in- 
teresting way.  Let  me  assure  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  no  one  is  more  deeply 
disappointed  than  Mr.  Palmer  himself  that 
necessary  absence  from  home  compels  him 
to  forego  the  pleasure  and  opportunity  of 
welcoming  you  to  our  city  and  nomes.  Per- 
mit me  to  read  the  following  communication 
from  him,  received  a  few  days  ago: 

Wilk£s-Barr£,  Junk  17,  1903. 
Prop.  James  M.  Coughi<in: 
Dear  Sir:  I  greatly  regret  that,  on  account 
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of  necessary  absence  from  home,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  be  present  to  welcome  the  State  Educa- 
tional Association,  on  the  30th  of  June.  The 
guests  will  not,  however,  be  left  without  fitting 
words  of  greeting,  since  the  programme  an- 
nounces that  you  and  Dr.  Guthrie  are  both  to 
undertake  the  pleasing  task. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  your  Association 
to  a  most  unique  and  valuable  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
found  in  the  preface  to  the  report  of  a  commis- 
sion of  practical  workingmen  sent  to  this  coun- 
tiT  from  England  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  manufacturing  and  industry  and  discover,  if 
possible,  the  secret  of  the  capture  of  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  world  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  A.  Mosely,  a  great 
English  manufacturer,  who  accompanied  this 
commission.    He  says: 

"My  personal  conclusion  is  that  the  true- 
born  American  is  a  better  educated,  better 
housed,  better  fed,  better  clothed  and  more 
energetic  man  than  his  British  brother,  and  in- 
finitely more  sober;  as  a  natural  consequence, 
he  is  more  capable  of  using  his  brains  as  well  as 
his  hands.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  holding 
leading  positions  are  either  English  or  Scotch, 
and  the  American  himself  is  justly  proud  of  his 
British  descent  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  American  workman  is  better  than  the 
Britisher  is  that  he  has  received  a  sounder  and 
better  education,  whereby  he  has  been  more 
thoroughly  fitted  for  the  struggles  of  after-life; 
and  I  believe  all  my  delegates  were  themselves 
immensely  impressed  wiih  the  generally  high 
standard  of  eaucation  in  the  United  States— a 
standard  it  would  be  well  for  our  own  nation  to 
copy  as  far  as  practicable.'' 

The  teacher  makes  the  school  and  the  scholar 
all  the  time  and  everywhere.  Great  structures 
of  stone  and  iron  endowed  with  unlimited 
wealth  are  useless,  as  educational  agencies, 
without  the  teacher,  while  the  real  teacher  can 
successfully  impart  education  in  a  log  school- 
bouse.  Therefore  the  ** sounder  and  better, 
education  "  enjoyed  by  American  workingmen, 
of  which  Mr  Mosely  speaks,  is  due  to  the 
sounder  and  better  instruction  received  from 
their  teachers.  As  Pennsylvania  is  perhaps  the 
foremost  amon^  the  industrial  States,  teachers 
of  Pennsylvania  have  the  right  to  appreciate 
this  testimony  and  feel  a  just  pride  in  belonging 
to  a  profession  which  can  lay  claim  to  being  an 
eflFective  agency  in  producing  great  results. 

With  Tmy  Tim,  I  say,  "God  bless  them, 
every  one."  Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  PAI.MKR. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  to  welcome  you 
to  our  city,  though  named  later  on  the  pro- 
gramme, will  you  kindly  indulge  me  in 
saying  what  I  have  to  say  now  while  I  am 
before  you  ? 

Let  me  say  then  that  you  are  welcome. 
Personally  let  me  bid  you  welcome.  I  have 
been  honored  in  the  past  by  your  distin- 
mished  body ;  have  enjoyed  your  hospitality 
in  almost  every  section  of  this  p'eat  state; 
have  profited  by  your  deliberations ;  been 
stimulated  by  your  counsels,  and  warmed 
^f  heart  and  strengthened  in  abiding  friend- 


ship by  your  kindly  grasp  of  fellowship. 
I  am  indeed  your  debtor,  and  wish  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  repay  this  debt  in  more 
than  gratitude  and  words  of  welcome. 

I  bid  vou  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tors of  this  city.  We  feel  especially  honored 
that  you  have  selected  our  city  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  We  know  that  we  shall  be 
greatly  benefited  by  your  presence  and 
your  work.  We  hope  to  make  this  welcome 
more  personal,,  more  real,  at  the  reception 
tendered  this  Association  at  the  Hieh  School 
building  between  2:30  and  5:30  this  after- 
noon. It  is  the  desire  of  our  teachers  that 
none  of  our  guests  will  deny  us  the  privi- 
lege of  extending  a  welcome  individually, 
and  give  us  the  opportunity  to  s^rasp  eaoi 
hand  in  greeting  and  pledges  of  continued 
fellowship. 

I  bid  you  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Luzerne  county  and  their  Superin- 
tendent, F.  P.  Hopper,  who  have  contribu- 
ted the  expenses  of  this  meeting  place.  I 
bid  you  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  patriotic 
societies  of  this  city  who  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Anderson,  president 
of  our  City  School  Board,  have  furnished 
the  beautiful  badges  which  we  wear  at  this 
meeting.  In  this  way,  by  this  means,  they 
wish  to  welcome  you  and  the  cause  you 
represent,  as  symbolized  by  the  flag  of  our 
country,  the  world  as  our  field  and  education 
our  weapon,  destined  to  conquer  all  things 
for  civilization,  justice,  humanity  and  God. 

I  welcome  j[ou  in  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  city.  The  Mayor  bids  me  ex- 
tend to  you  his  hearty  greeting,  and  assur- 
ance of  the  most  complete  freedom  that  can 
possibly  be  accorded  to  distinguished  and 
nonorable  guests. 

I  bid  you  welcome  in  behalf  of  our  citizens 
who  believe  in  good  schools  and  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  maintain  them,  who  hold  in 
high  esteem  these  men  and  women  who  are 
the  educators  of  the  youth  of  our  country, 
and  who  do  honor  to  themselves  by  show- 
ing especial  courtesy  and  consideration  for 
those  who  cluster  at)out  our  firesides. 

In  behalf  of  all  these  elements,  factors  in 
the  institutional  life  of  the  community,  I 
welcome  ^ou  to  our  midst,  on  account  of  the 
great  institutions  you  represent,  and  the  in- 
terests this  educational  organization  stands 
for.  You  represent  the  entire  school  organ- 
ization oi  this  Commonwealth  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  University.  It  is  no 
trifling  circumstance  to  have  such  men  and 
women  our  guests.  You  stand  for  more  than 
thirty  thousand  educators  in  this  state. 
You  represent  to  a  large  degree  the  leaders 
of  this  army  of  instructors.  You  stand  for 
the  wise  and  economic  use  of  public  funds, 
for  honesty  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties, 
for  the  broadest  possible  application  of  ed- 
ucational means,  for  the  highest  possible 
culture  of  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
You  stand  for  the  American  idea  of  educa- 
tion and  all  it  means  to  our  country  and  the 
common  man  all  around  the  world. 
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I  am  followed  by  one  known  to  many  of 
yoa»  noted  as  a  teacher  of  highest  rank  in 
the  schools  of  this  city  in  years  that  are 
passed,  and  a  man  distinguished  among  our 
citizens  for  long  and  honorable  service  in 
the  school  board  of  this  city. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Guthrie,  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  School  Board,  was  introduced  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

It  has  been  many  years  since  I  was  tech- 
nically one  of  you,  but  it  may  show  you 
that  I  have  not  lost  interest  in  or  grasp  of 
the  subject  when  I  say  that  I  am  now  serv- 
ing my  27th  year  on  the  School  Board. 
[Appjlause.]  Another  evidence  of  my  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  public  school  is  the  fact 
that  two  sons  completed  the  course  in  our 
high  school  and  went  thence  to  higher  insti- 
tutions. So  it  is  no  affectation  to  say  that 
I  have  always  been  and  expect  always  to  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  education.  We 
grow  old  by  decades— ten  years  seems  but 
a  short  time  looking  backward— but  three 
of  them  have  passed  since  your  Association 
met  in  this  good  old  town.  Many  oi  the 
faces  we  saw  here  then  are  missing  now, 
among  them  my  old  teacher  at  Millersville 
and  your  distinguished  leader,  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham.    It  was  theirs 

To  give  what  none  can  measure,  none  can  weigh, 
Simply  to  go  where  duty  points  the  way. 
Faith,  honor,  duty — duty  calmly  done, 
That  shouts  no  self-praise  o*er  a  victory  won ; 
One  bugle  note  their  battle  call, 
One  single  watchword,  Duty — that  is  all. 

I  am  elad  to  see  here  to-day  the  strong  face 
of  my  old  superintendent,  W.  W.  Woodruff, 
then  the  presiding  officer,  and  hope  there  are 
others  who  remember  that  earlier  meeting. 

I  reiterate  every  word  of  the  welcome  ex- 
tended to  you  by  our  able  superintendent 
and  my  good  friend.  Why  should  we  not 
welcome  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
makers  of  Pennsylvania  ?  I  love  the  very 
sound   of    Penns]^lvania  —  it   is    musical, 

Sthmical ,  beautiful.  [Applause.]  What 
er  State  can  compare  witn  her  ?  Untold 
treasures  in  the  earth,  bountifully  fertile 
fields,  forests  for  construction,  rivers  for 
motive  power— nature  has  fitted  her  for  the 
home  of  a  mighty  people;  all  that  was 
needed  was  the  planting  of  the  right  human 
element.  And  did  it  not  come  ?  To  Phila- 
delphia came  the  Quaker,  to  the  fertile  val- 
leys of  the  eastern  rivers  the  German,  to 
the  west  the  Scotch-Irish,  to  this  region  the 
Yankee — what  better  material  for  the  build- 
ing of  an  empire  ?  What  wonder  that  to-  day 
we  have  a  Pennsylvania  that  we  are  all 
proud  of?  And  it  is  yours  to  make  the 
future  Pennsylvania.  Much  has  been  done 
^the  means  of  development  have  been  given 
not  grudgingly,  but  by  millions;  and  it  is 
for  you  to  apply  them  to  the  development 
of  the  new  Pennsvlvania. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  prandeur  of  your 
work,  but  I  will  not  detain  you  with  that 


except  to  give  an  illustration.  The  other 
day  I  met  at  Harrisburg  a  man  who  is  away 
up,  and  we  had  a  heart  to  heart  talk,  recall- 
ing among  other  early  experience  the  fact 
that  we  had  once  the  same  teacher—and  as 
we  spoke  of  her  virtues  and  her  character 
and  her  influence,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  old  theory,  the  ears  of  that  noble  woman 
must  have  burned.  In  my  old  Chester 
county  home,  too,  was  a  teacher  who  held 
my  reverence,  almost  my  worship.  I  well 
remember  her  dignified  manner,  the  tones 
of  her  voice,  her  lessons  in  literature  and 
Scripture.  I  used  to  call  upon  her  every 
time  I  went  home.  Two  people  I  loved 
were  spared  to  me  for  a  long  time— my 
mother  and  my  favorite  teachei-;  the  latter 
stayed  longer  but  in  the  year  past  **  God's 
finger  touched  her,  and  she  slept."  It  is 
with  a  feeling  of  adoration  almost  that  I 
S|>eak  the  name  of  Isabella  F.  Worrell— it 
will  be  ever  precious  to  me. 

I  am  glaa  you  have  come  to  dear  old 
Wilkes- Barre,  and  am  sure  yon  will  enjoy 
its  many  attractions.  The  robins  sing  as 
sweetly  here  as  anywhere,  notwithstanding 
the  sparrows ;  no  trees  Are  greener,  no 
scenery  finer,  no  country  more  beautiful 
beneaUi  the  sun.  Some  of  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  going  down  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  but  I  recommend  those  to  take 
out  an  accident  policy.  I  hope  you  will 
avail  yourself  of  all  the  opportunities  to 
visit  our  points  of  beauty  and  interest,  re- 
membering that  we  may  not  pass  this  way 
again. 

**  There  is  a  nest  of  thrushes  in  the  glen; 

When  we  come  back  we'll  see  the  glad  young 
things," 
He  said.    We  came  not  by  that  way  again: 

And  time  and  thrushes  fare  on  eager  wings. 

**  Yon  rose  '* — she  smiled — "but,  no;  when  we 
return 

I'll  pluck  it  then."  'Twas  on  a  summer  day. 
The  ashes  of  the  rose  in  autumn's  urn 

lyie  hidden  well.   We  came  not  back  that  way. 

We  do  not  pass  the  selfsame  way  again. 
Or,  passing  by  that  way,  no  thing  we  find 

As  it  before  had  been:  but  dearth  or  stain 
Hath  come  upon  it,  or  the  wasteful  wind. 

The  very  earth  is  envious,  and  her  arms 
Reach  for  the  beauty  that  detained  our  eyes; 

Yea,  it  is  lost  beyond  the  aid  of  charms. 
If,  once  within  our  grasp,  we  leave  the  prize. 

Thou  traveler  to  the  unknown  ocean's  brink, 
Thro  life's  fair  fields,  say  not,  ''Another  day 

This  joy  I'll  prove,"  for  never,  as  I  think- 
Never  shall  we  come  back  this  self-same  way^ 

RESPONSES  TO  WELCOME. 

The  first  to  respond  to  the  welcome 
was  ex-Supt.  J.  Geo.  Becht,  of  Lycoming 
county,  now  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
West  Chester  Normal  School,  who  spoke 
as  follows: 

I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  cordial 
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greeting  extended  to  us  by  the  citizens  of 
Wilkes-Barr6  through  her  distinguished 
representatives.  We  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  this  flourishing  city  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  valley  famous  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  its  picturesque  beauty 
and  romantic  interests.  Historic  associa- 
tions and  les^endary  lore  make  this  section 
significantly  interesting  to  teachers.  From 
the  educational  point  of  view,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  stream  of  influence  that 
came  through  the  valley  from  New  Eng- 
land and  set  in  motion  forces  that  aided 
mightily  in  determining  our  system  of 
public  education.  Here  was  the  battle 
ground  between  two  antagonistic  forces 
that  for  a  period  of  years  enp^aged  in 
acrimonious  contention.  The  Puritan  pion- 
eer from  Connecticut  who  wished  to  blaze 
his  way  across  the  state  to  the  frontier, 
found  his  path  obstructed  by  the  followers 
the  Penns,  and  for  years  a  bitter  conflict  was 
carried  on.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
merits  in  this  controversy,  it  is  useless  for 
us  now  to  discuss,  but  we  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  New  England  influences 
were  early  at  work  carrying  out  their  plans 
of  establishing  schools  and  providing  for 
general  education,  and  that  three-quarters  of 
a  century  later  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania made  a  part  of  its  organic  law  the 
system  that  had  been  fostered  locally  in  this 
valley. 

It  IS  eminently  fitting,  therefore,  that  we 
should  gather  here,  though  the  face  of  the 
valley  has  been  changed  and  a  complete 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
life  and  the  manner  of  its  industries.  The 
bitterness  engendered  by  the  feud  of  early 
days  has  passed  away.  The  men  from  the 
west  who  stubbornly  resisted  what  thej 
conceived  to  be  encroachments  upon  their 
bounds,  have  mingled  their  blood  with 
those  of  the  east  and  out  of  this  comming- 
ling of  the  races  there  has  come  a  happy 
homogeneous  population.  Were  there  no 
valley  of  the  West  Branch,  we  should  unhes- 
itatingly pronounce  the  valley  of  Wyoming 
the  most  oeautiful  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Again  we  thank  you  for  the  warmth  of 
your  welcome  and  may  we  not  earnestly 
hope  that  when  the  biting  winds  of  winter 
come  again  you  will  do  what  you  properly 
can  to  furnish  from  out  your  boundless  store 
a  more  generous  supply  of  physical  warmth 
than  last  year  and  at  rates  more  nearly  com- 
mensurate wtth  our  fabulous  (?)  incomes. 

It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  executive 
committee  that  my  theme  in  this  response 
should  be  on  some  phase  of  county  super- 
vision. Having  recently  retired  from  that 
work  perhaps  it  is  an  unwarranted  assump- 
tion on  my  part  now  to  speak  for  my  former 
official  brethren.  It  may  be  however  for 
that  very  reason  that  I  can  speak  with 
greater  u-ankness;  so  I  shall  obey  the  com- 
mittee's mandate  and  be  brief. 

The  county  superintendent  is  the  educa- 
tional John  the  Baptist  in  Pennsylvania. 


He  goes  about  p^reachin^  the  doctrine  of 
universal  education  which  shall  make 
straight  the  paths  and  lead  therein  the  on- 
coming  generations  to  future  usefulness. 
He  does  not  feed  on  locusts  and  wild  honey 
but  fares  sumptuously  every  day.  How- 
ever humble  tne  home  to  which  he  comes 
for  shelter  as  he  closes  the  work  of  a  weary 
day,  the  very  best  that  home  can  ofier  is  at 
his  disposal,  and  the  spirit  of  kindness  that 
pompts  such  treatment  is  the  saving  grace 
oetween  man  and  man.  The  opportunities 
that  come  within  the  range  of  a  superin- 
tendent's work  are  innumerable,  and  the 
influence  for  good  that  he  may  exert  is  im- 
measurable. No  other  public  officer  touches 
the  life  of  the  people  so  closely  and  at  so 
many  points.  In  home  and  church  and 
school  he  may  become  a  factor  of  great  con- 
sequence. 

To  realize  the  highest  possibilities  of  his 
office  three  characteristic  traits  should  be 
highly  developed:  (i^  Enthusiasm.  By  this 
is  meant  not  merely  that  exuberance  of 
spirit  that  gives  vent  to  itself  in  stately  and 
eloquent  orations  or  sudden  explosions  of 
patriotism,  but  rather  the  steady,  serene 
God-within  fire  that  lights  the  way  and 
makes  radiant  the  path  that  leads  to  ulti- 
mate success.  (2)  Scholarship,  professional 
and  academic.  Both  of  these  are  highly 
essential.  They  are  necessary  qualifications 
if  he  would  win  the  confidence  and  hold  the 
respect  of  his  teachers.  (3)  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  superintendent  should  l>e 
actuated  by  high  ideals  in  the  performance 
of  every  duty  devolving  upon  the  office. 
Here  as  everywhere  in  official  life  the  temp- 
tation to  play  the  part  of  the  demagogue 
comes  all  too  often ;  and  it  is  only  by  keep- 
ing steadily  in  view  the  high  purpose  for 
which  the  school  exists  and  firmly  fixing 
one's  feet  on  the  bed  rock  of  integrity  that 
the  various  forms  of  official  favoritism  may 
be  met  and  overcome. 

The  field  of  the  county  superintendent's 
operation  is  too  large.  With  the  increase 
of  population,  and  consequently  the  number 
of  schools,  the  work  has  enlarged  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  give 
the  time  and  attention  to  certain  details  that 
he  is  called  upon  to  perform.  To  meet  this 
condition  the  supenntendent  should  be  re- 
lieved of  much  of  the  clerical  work  that  he 
may  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  the 
larger  problem  of  arousing  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  bringing  before 
them  and  discussing  in  their  midst  the  vital 
questions  in  education  and  their  bearing 
upon  social  and  economic  conditions. 

The  rural  teaching  force  needs  a  system 
of  supervision,  closer,  more  compact  and 
more  complete  than  that  now  in  operation. 
The  cities  and  towns  have  their  supervisory 
officers  so  situated  that  they  can  be  in  daily 
touch  and  almost  constant  communication 
with  the  teaching  force. 

This  closely  related  condition  of  the 
schools  enables  the  superintendent  to  make 
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<doser  inspection  of  the  work  of  individual 
teachers  and  famishes  tlfe  opportunity  for 
freqaent  meetings.  With  such  opportu- 
nities the  superintendent  can  encourage  the 
strong  and  strengthen  the  weak;  he  can 
criticise  and  correct  the  little  inaccuracies 
that  are  apparent  in  the  work;  he  can  sug- 
gest methods  and  devices  in  recitation  and 
government,  and  can  observe  to  what  extent 
and  with  what  success  these  suggestions 
are  followed. 

But  in  the  rural  schools  and  with  rural 
teachers  the  task  set  before  the  superintend- 
ent is  a  more  difficult  one.  Between  the 
unrelated,  widely  scattered  and  isolated 
schools  of  a  county  and  the  system  of 
county  supervision  uiere  is  indeed  a  jg^reat 
gap.  Here  more  than  anywhere  the  intel- 
ligent supervision  is  needed.  Here  the  im- 
mediate dilution  of  the  schools  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  director  or  controller  who  is  in 
no  sense  an  educational  expert  and  who  is 
not  able  to  give  time  or  attention  to  any  but 
the  business  side  of  the  work.  The  best 
teachers  are  constantly  streaming  toward 
the  cities  so  that  the  rural  school  becomes 
the  practice  ground  where  the  inexperienced 
and  poorly  prepared  teacher  experiments  on 
the  little  lives  before  him.  The  principle  of 
frequent  inspection  and  constant  super- 
vision obtains  in  every  other  great  co- 
operative business  in  the  world.  It  is  as 
tnach  of  a  necessity  in  the  management 
of  the  public  schools.  Think  of  little  more 
than  one  hundred  superintendents  exer- 
cising general  supervision  over  twenty-five 
thousand  schools  in  which  one  million 
pnpils  are  receiving  instruction,  and  these 
scattered  over  forty-five  thousand  squaie 
miles  of  territory!  No  other  business  in- 
volving half  the  magnitude  could  maintain 
its  autonomy  with  such  marked  success 
under  such  adverse  circumstances.  Think 
of  the  teacher  out  on  the  bleak  mountain 
lop  with  a  little  band  of  pupils  slathered 
about  her  waiting  patiently  for  a  visit  from 
the  superintendent.  Like  the  traditional 
angels'  visits,  without  partaking  of  their 
heaven-bom  attributes,  tiiey  are  tew  and  far 
between. 

The  state  should  know  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  teachers  licensed  and  set  to 
work;  it  must  see  to  it  that  that  work  is 
properlv  directed.  As  long  as  teaching  is 
m  the  hands  of  ordinary  men  and  women; 
as  long  as  directors  are  willing  to  accept  in- 
tellectual qualifications  as  tne  test  of  a 
teacher;  just  so  long  will  competent  super* 
vision  be  necessary  to  effect  the  best  results. 

The  question  then  is  one  of  legislation. 
It  means  the  incorporation  into  the  system 
of  public  schools  of  a  scheme  of  district 
or  local  supervision  for  the  mral  schools. 
That  purpose  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  an  awakening  of  the  people  to  the 
prime  necessity  of  it  and  the  demand  on 
their  part  for  action  by  their  chosen  rep- 
resentatives. 

Further  response  was  made  by   Rev. 


Dr.  John  S.  Stahr,  President  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  and  one  of  the  ex- 
Presidents  of  the  State  Association,  as 
follows : 

The  coming  together  of  a  body  of  men 
and  women  representing  the  various  educa- 
tional institutions  of  our  great  Common- 
wealth is  an  event  of  no  small  importance, 
and  it  may  well  challenge  the  attention  of 
any  community  in  which  it  holds  its  annual 
session.  The  words  of  cordial  welcome  to 
which  we  have  listened  are  eminently  proper 
on  your  part,  while  on  our  part  we  appre- 
ciate our  good  fortune  in  being  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  a  city  so  beautifully 
located,  so  rich  in  historical  associations, 
and  so  important  in  its  industrial  relations 
and  social  interests. 

The  educational  system  of  our  countxr 
has  been  compared  to  a  pyramid,  the  broad, 
firm  base  of  which  is  tne  public  school  of 
the  ordinary  grade.  The  taperin^^  sides  rep- 
resent schools  of  higher  grade,  high  schools 
and  academies,  and  at  the  apex  we  find  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  comparison 
seems  justified  by  the  fact  that  we  naturally 
speak  of  schools  of  lower  and  higher  grade, 
thus  suggesting  an  upward  movement  with 
every  step  in  advance,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  number  of  pupils  who  enter  these 
different  grades  is  continually  becoming 
smaller,  suggesting  a  contraction  of  mass 
or  volume.  But  Uie  comparison  fails  to 
represent  the  real  nature  of  our  educational 
system  or  to  show  the  relation  between  its 
various  parts.  If  we  take  a  pyramid  con- 
structed of  successive  layers  of  stone,  like 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  we  shall  find  in- 
deed that  the  lower  portions  support  the 
higher,  but  the  higher  have  no  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  lower,  excepting  only  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
mass.  The  relation  is  purely  mechanical: 
there  is  no  vital  relation,  no  interchange  of 
energy  between  the  different  portions.  In 
our  Questional  system,  however,  no  matter 
how  independent  in  management  and  con- 
trol the  different  kinds  of  schools  may  be, 
the  lower  not  onlv  form  the  foundation  for 
the  higher,  but  there  is  also  a  reflex  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  higher  upon  the  lower 
in  such  a  way  that  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  one  is  vitally  affected  by  the  other. 
This  is  apparent,  first  of  all,  from  the  fact 
that  what  is  taught  in  the  lower  grades  is 
largely  the  product  of  the  higher.  The  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  the  progress  made 
in  every  department  of  human  knowledge, 
is  the  result  of  activity  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  elemen- 
tary work  and  labor  in  these  higher  spheres. 
It  is  the  higher  grade  of  school,  too,  that 
trains  the  teachers  for  the  lower  and  leads  the 
way  in  the  improvement  of  both  the  science 
and  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  this  way  all  grades  of  schools  stand 
in  the  closest  possible  relation  to  each  other 
and  exert  a  reciprocal  influence. 
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Again,  granting  that  there  is  a  vital  con- 
nection between  all  parts  of  the  educational 
system  which  makes  it  not  a  dead  mass, 
but  a  living  organism,  there  is  a  sympathetic 
relation  between  different  grades  of  schools, 
as  there  is  between  different  parts  of  the 
human  body ;  for  example,  between  the  brain 
and  the  stomach.  Tne  healthy  tone,  the 
effective  working  of  any  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem, depend  largely  upon  the  esprit  du  corps 
of  the  whole  body.  Our  schools  are  organ- 
ized somewhat  like  the  nervous  system,  on 
what  psychologists  call  the  hierarchical 
plan;  that  is  to  say  the  higher  nerve  cen- 
tres preside  over  and  control  the  lower.  So 
here  the  higher  must  affect,  inspire  and 
invigorate  the  lower,  and  thus  influence 
and  control  the  whole  mass  and  bring  it  to 
its  highest  efficiency. 

Our  educational  system,  then,  is  a  unity, 
including  all  the  different  schools,  no  mat- 
ter how  various;  public  and  private,  common 
schools,  high  sdiools,  academies,  colleges 
and  universities  **all  are  but  parts  of  one 
stupendous  whole."  The  right  ideals,  the 
genuine  enthusiasm,  the  real  inspiration  of 
true  education  is  possible  only  where  all 
these  interests  meet  and  have  common  part 
in  the  educational  movement.  We  are  here 
to-day,  sir,  the  educational  cohorts  of  our 
Commonwealth,  to  contribute  what  we  can 
to  the  advancement  of  a  common  cause,  and 
I  am  proud,  as  the  representative  of  the 
colleges  of  the  State,  to  respond  to  your 
address  of  welcome,  and  to  assure  you  of 
my  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  co  operation  and 
mutual  assistance  alon^  the  whole  line.  As 
we  enjoy  your  hospitalitv  and  receive  inspi- 
ration from  these  delightful  surroundings 
we  trust  that  we  mav  also  leave  a  blessing 
behind  us  which  will,  in  the  future,  bear 
fruit  in  this  beautiful  valley. 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

After  some  excellent  music  by  the 
pupils  of  the  North  Street  school,  the 
President  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittees: 

On  Enrollment— Yxoi,  Keck,  Supts.  Hop- 
per, Coughlin,  Norris  and  Nyhart. 

On  JResolutions— Supts.  Lose  and  Rapp, 
Principal  J.  R.  Flickinger,  Supts.  F.  W. 
Robbins  and  Bruce  Milnor. 

On  Auditing  Treasurer's  Account— Vrot 
A.  T.  Smith,  Supts.  Kendall  and  Gordon. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  following  application  was  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  a  proposed  new  De- 
partment: 

In  Article  III,  Section  i,  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  As- 
sociation, a  provision  is  made  for  different 
Departments  to  be  established  in  accordance 
with  Section  2. 

We  hereby  make  application  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "Department  of  Manual 
Training.*' 


Since  this  class  of  school  work  is  so  much 
before  the  public  and  the  educational  world 
at  the  present  time,  we  think  it  advisable  to 
organize  a  Department  under  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Hoping  to  receive  a  favorable  reply,  we 
remain,  very  respectfully, 
C.  B.  C0NNK1.LEY,     Edw.  C.  Fitzgerald, 
J.  T.  Hawthorne,    John  Morrow, 
H.  T.  HooPES,  G.  W.  Gerwig, 

G.  A.  Spindi<er,       Samuei*  Andrews, 
L.  H.  Gii^LETT,  Chari«es  Reisfort,  Jr. 

The  application  had  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and,  on  motion,  it  was  approved  and  the 
new  Department  declared  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Entertainment 
Committee  gave  an  outline  of  the  exctir- 
sions  offered  to  the  members. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

Hon.  Geo.  H.  Troutman,  late  Judge  of 
Orphans*  Court  of  Luzerne  county,  was 
substituted  for  a  gentleman  announced 
on  the  programme  who  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  be  present,  and  read  the  following^ 
paper: 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  embarrassment, 
amounting  almost  to  trepidation,  that  I, 
who  never  wielded  ferrule  or  birch,  those 
sceptres  of  pedagogical  authority,  stand  be- 
fore this  Association  to  consider  a  subject 
upon  which  my  audience  is  doubtless  much 
better  informed,  both  academically  and 
practically,  than  myself— and  I  feel  like  a 
tyro  before  experts — and  experts  too,  wha 
will  not  be  satisfied  by  mere  generalities, 
however  glittering.  And  my  embarrass- 
ment is  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
I  am  at  best  but  an  understudy,  and  am 
taking  the  place — without  filling  it — of  a 
gentlemen  much  better  equipped,  both  by 
training  and  habit,  than  myself.  I  am  com- 
forted bv  the  thought  that  I  have  been  sum- 
moned here  simply  to  inaugurate  the  dis- 
cussion— to  open  a  debate  to  which  you  are 
hereafter  to  do  the  fullest  justice— upon  the 
subject  of  compulsory  education. 

It  is  odd,  indeed,  in  a  Commonwealth 
whose  provision  for  free  schools  is  so  splen- 
did, and  where  the  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
good  education  have  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest,  that  it  should  be  neces- 
.sary  to  compel  a  resort  to  these  facilities 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  law — it 
would  be  natural  to  sujppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  bountiful  provision  made  by 
the  State  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce every  right-minded  citizen  to  take  in- 
stant and  constant  advantage  of  them.  But 
experience  has  shown  that  all  the  citizens 
are  not  right-minded  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  compel  by  force  a  compliance  with  that 
which  ought  to  be  reckonea  a  high  privilege. 
There  are,  as  you  know,  several  schools  of 
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thought  upon  this  snbject.  The  two  ex- 
tremes are  represented  by  those  who  oppose 
compulsory  education  altogether  and  by 
those  who  are  its  too  extreme  advocates. 

The  first  argue,  that  to  compel  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  by  law  is  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  government  and  is  an  intrusion  by 
the  btate  into  the  domain  of  parental  author- 
ity. That  parents  are  by  the  higher  law  of 
nature  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  up  children  and  that  parents  and 
those  standing  in  loco  parentis  should,  there- 
fore, be  invested  with  an  authority  com- 
mensurate  with  that  responsibility.  For 
the  state,  therefore,  to  interfere  by  law  with 
penalties  between  parent  and  child  is  a 
usurpation  of  parental  responsibilities  and 
parental  authority,  and  like  all  usurpation, 
18  tyranny.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme 
advocates  of  compulsory  education  maintain 
that  both  parent  and  child  have  other  duties 
than  those  which  are  merely  reciprocal,  that 
the  child  is  a  future  citizen  in  whom  the 
state  has  a  stake  and  that  the  parent  who 
will  not  or  cannot  perform  his  auty  by  his 
child  must,  for  the  safety  and  well  being  of 
the  state,  be  made  to  perform  such  duty. 
That  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  nay,  its 
very  existence,  depends  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  morality  of  its  citizens,  and  hence, 
that  when  government  interferes  to  compel 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  even 
as  between  parent  and  child,  it  is  not  a  usur- 
]>ation  at  all  but  a  measure  of  self  preserva- 
tion, and  as  such  a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
natural  function  of  government. 

I  have,  at  perhaps  too  great  length,  dwelt 
upon  the  opposing  systems  of  thought  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  have  done  so  in  what  I 
deem  a  proper  search  for  some  principle  to 
guide  our  aiscussions  upon  this  important 
subject,  and  I  believe  that  every  argument 
that  may  be  put  forward  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  this  important  subject  will  be 
found  to  be  fairly  reducible  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  conflicting  schools.  In  my 
personal  belief  the  truth  lies  between  the 
extremes  and  in  the  maxim  ma  media  via 
tuta  est  will  be  found  a  solution.  For  there 
must  be  a  point  between  the  two  extremes 
of  thought  at  which  the  truth  will  be  found. 
It  is  revolting  to  our  natural  feelings  to 
insist  in  matters  of  education  that  the  state 
is  everything  and  the  parent  nothing,  and 
equally  revolting  to  the  educated  mind  to 
hold  that  the  parent  is  everything  and  the 
state  nothing. 

But  the  question  in  this  state  at  least  has 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  academic  discus- 
sion, and  has  entered  upon  that  of  practical 
experiment,  for  the  legislature  has  given  us 
an  act  that  is  a  compromise  between  the 
conflicting  schools  of  thought  and  seems  to 
be  an  attempt  to  find  out  *  *  the  middle  way . ' ' 

I  have  intimated  that  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsory education  is  still  experimental  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  short  history  of  our 
legislation  on  the  subject  illustrates  the 
thought. 


In  1895  the  legislature  passed  and  the  ex- 
ecutive approved  the  first  statute  upon  the 
subject,  but  Governor  Hastings  in  an  execu- 
tive message  accompanying  his  approval 
intimated  very  strongly  his  doubts  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  that  act,  saying  that  he  signed 
it  because  he  believed  that  the  people  de- 
manded some  legislation  on  the  subject,  and 
expressine  the  hope  that  future  legislatures 
would  find  a  way  of  improving  upon  the  act 
before  him.  In  1897  certain  amendments 
were  passed  which  also  received  the  execu- 
tive approval.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to 
consioer  the  provisions  of  these  earlier 
statutes  because  the  Act  of  1901  has  super- 
seded that  legislation  and  in  terms  re- 
pealed it. 

The  law,  therefore,  under  which  we  are 
now  acting,  and  to  which  we  owe  due  obe- 
dience, is  the  compulsory  education  act  of 
July  II,  190T. 

I  shall  not  go  over  the  act  section  by 
section,  for  that  would  transgress  my  limits 
to-day,  and  I  assume  that  you  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  its  provisions. 
Neither  do  I  presume  to  adversely  criti- 
cise the  act,  for  both  by  inclination  and 
habit  I  am  disposed  to  bow  to  the  legis- 
lative wisdom.  If  it  is  liable  to  any  criti- 
cism it  is  the  very  gentle  one  that  perhaps 
it  goes  too  far  in  some  directions  and  not 
far  enough  in  others;  but  as  I  have  already 
intimated  the  act  is  experimental  and  the 
criticism  upon  which  I  venture  is  that 
which  may  be  made  upon  a  good  deal  of 
the  school  legislation  upon  our  statute 
books. 

Take  for  illustration  of  my  meaning  in 
one  direction  the  first  proviso  of  the  bill 
which  provides  that  the  act  shall  not  apply 
to  children  over  thirteen  years  of  age  **  who 
can  read  and  write  the  English  language 
intelligently  and  are  regularly  engaged  in 
any  useful  employment  or  service.'*  Who 
is  to  fix  the  degree  of  intelligence  with 
which  a  given  child  writes  or  reads 
English?  And  who  is  to  determine 
whether  the  employment  or  service  is  a 
useful  one?  The  authority  to  determine 
these  facts  ought  to  be  reposed  by  the  act 
in  some  officer,  or  else  in  a  disputed  case  we 
would  have  to  leave  their  determination  to 
a  court  and  jury.  Take  again  the  third 
section  of  the  act  which  provides  inter  alia 
for  the  establishment  of  special  schools  for 
habitual  truants,  the  insubordinate  and 
disorderly.  Is  not  this  a  departure  from 
the  sphere  of  pedagogy  and  an  invasion  of 
the  province  of  penology  ?  With  juvenile 
courts  instituted  in  every  county  and  re- 
form schools  established  throughout  the 
state,  why  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
special  school  to  take  care  of  the  incorri- 
gibles.  I  confess  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
repugnance  at  first  glance  on  contemplating 
a  public  school  with  a  reform  school  attach- 
ment. I  cannot  think  the  provision  salu- 
tary or  wise,  since  it  casts  a  slur  upon  the 
orderly  and  well  behaved,  the  large  majority 
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of  our  school  population,  by  bringing  them 
under  the  same  control  with  the  incorrigible 
and  degenerate.  Our  schools  are  for  in- 
struction, not  reform;  for  education,  not 
punishment.  The  vicious  and  the  vile 
would  be  much  more  safely  left  to  the  con- 
trol and  correction  of  the  policeman  and 
committing  magistrate. 

Again,  the  act  does  not  provide  for  a 
practical  matter  which  doubtless  has 
occurred  in  the  experience  of  many  of  my 
audience.  Here  is  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age 
found  by  the  attendance  officer  a  truant  on 
the  streets.  He  comes  from  a  squalid  home 
in  the  purlieus  of  a  city:  the  air  ne  breathes 
is  laden  with  disease  eerms,  the  clothes 
he  wears  are  saturated  with  contagion. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?  The 
law  says  he  must  be  sent  to  school.  What 
-would  you  sa^  if  confronted  with  such  a 
situation  ?  Would  you  send  that  boy  to  sit 
aide  by  side  with  the  clean,  healthy  chil- 
dren under  your  charge,  to  infect  the  pure 
atmosphere  that  ought  to  be  in  your  school 
rooms,  to  spread  the  disease  which  seems  to 
emanate  from  him  carrying  death  in  its 
train  ?  I  think  not,  and  }ret  if  the  attend- 
ance officer  does  not  take  him  to  school  and 
Em  do  not  receive  him  you  have  broken  the 
w  of  1901  as  it  stands  and  are  liable  to  its 
penalties. 

I  submit  that  the  law  ought  to  provide 
for  the  contingency  just  noted,  not  b^  insti- 
tuting a  hospital  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  but  by  providing  some 
method  by  which  the  health  officer  should 
be  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter, 
and  relieve  you  from  the  responsibility 
either  of  evading  the  law  or  ruining  the 
school.  Such  are  some  of  the  reflections 
that  have  occurred  to  my  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject and  which  I  submit  with  a  diffidence 
Domof  hasty  preparation.  I  feel  that  they 
are  crude  ana  undigested,  but  they  may 
serve  to  open  a  debate  upon  this  question. 
I  cannot  leave  the  subject  however  without 
a  word  or  two,  more  didactic  in  tone  than  I 
ought  to  indulf^e  in  in  this  presence— for 
your  daily  province  is  the  didactic. 

What  opportunity  is  yours  and  what  re- 
sponsibility !  The  law  gives  you  authority 
and  reinforces  that  authority  with  the  whole 
i>ower  of  the  state  behind  you,  and  the  pub- 
lic you  serve  have  the  just  right  to  hold  you 
to  a  commensurate  responsibility.  For  you 
stand  as  teachers  at  the  very  well-spring  of 
those  energies  that  will  make  or  mar  the 
future  of  the  republic,  whose  high  destiny 
is  in  your  hands. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  are  the  men 
and  the  women  of  to-morrow — upon  their 
shoulders  will  rest  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  citizenship.  As  they  are  trained  by  you 
intellectually  and  ethically,  so  will  tney 
perform  those  duties  and  measure  up  to 
those  privileges.  These  boys  and  girls  are 
entitled,  therefore,  not  as  a  matter  of  grace 
but  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  the  best— the 
best  lighted  and  ventilated  school  houses, 


the  best  apparatus  for  the  pursuit  of  study, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  best  teaching  talent 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  applied. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  con- 
tinued by  Co.  Supt.  E.  M.  Rapp,  of 
Berks,  who  considered  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation from  the  standpoint  of  the  county 
superintendent,  as  follows : 

When  the  present  French  Republic  was 
engaged  in  a  great  political  duel  with  impe- 
rialism, Gambetta,  the  leader  of  republican- 
ism, at  the  time  announce  as  the  policy  of 
his  great  party  **  universal  sufirage  based 
upon  universal  education."  It  was  this 
policy  that  inspired  France  and  gave  her 
that  unity  of  feeling  and  purpose  that  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  most<  stable  and  satisfac- 
tory government  which  that  nation  has  had 
since  the  passing  of  the  ancient  regime. 
At  the  time  when  this  policy  was  announced 
we  had  witnessed  the  adoption  in  our  own 
country,  not  as  the  policy  of  a  party,  but  as 
the  settled  practice  of  our  nation,  universal 
freedom,  universal  citizenship  and  universal 
education.  We  stand  by  that  policy  to- 
day, with  no  intention  of  departing  from  it. 
The  spirit  of  education  is  the  most  intense 
that  any  people  ever  before  presented  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  our  country  the 
institutions  of  popular  education  have  been 
a  growth  attenaing,  stimulating  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  growth  of  democratic  princi- 
gles.  As  the  colonies,  and  later  the  states, 
ave  grown  more  and  more  democratic  in 
spirit  and  in  policy,  so  have  free  schools 
been  multiplied  and  improved  in  order  that 
a  good  education  might  be  brought  within 
easy  reach  of  all  people.  It  early  became  an 
accepted  maxim  that  every  child  had  a  right 
to  an  education.  The  child's  right  to  an 
education  is,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
community's  right  that  the  cnild  be  edu- 
cated. The  right  to  an  education  rests  not 
only  on  the  relation  of  the  child  to  parent, 
but  largely  also  on  the  relation  of  the  child 
to  the  state.  The  child  is  soon  to  become  a 
free  citizen  of  a  free  state.  His  right  to  an 
education,  therefore,  has  been  em^died  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  our  states  as  a  part 
of  that  security  for  free  men  and  free  insti- 
tutions which  those  laws  are  designed  to 
give.  Out  of  the  being  of  every  child  three 
voices  plead  for  its  control,  nurture,  educa- 
tion—its needs,  its  capabilities,  its  possi- 
bilities. Whose  duty  is  it  to  hear  this  cry 
of  childhood?  It  is  the  duty  first  of  the 
father  and  mother,  who  are  God's  vicege- 
rents on  earth  for  this  high  duty;  second,  of 
the  community  in  which  the  child  is  bom, 
either  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  and  third,  of 
the  state  in  which,  as  a  citizen,  he  is  to  be 
an  element  of  its  weal  or  woe.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  state  is  all  under  mortgage — and 
first  mortgage,  too — for  the  education  of  the 
children  bom  into  its  liberty.  Tt  is  thus 
seen  that  under  God  three  a'eencies  stand 
by  the  cradle  of  every  child — the  family,  the 
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<x>mmtinity  and  the  state,  and  these  are 
joined  in  the  sacred  alliance  to  help  the 
diild's  higher  nature  to  victory  in  its  life — 
to  train  the  child  for  manhood  and  liberty. 
These,  very  briefly,  are  the  unanswerable 
aiguments  for  universal  education  in  a  free 
state,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  it,  and  the  grand 
array  of  historic  facts  that  support  it,  the 
right  of  the  state  to  educate  is  questioned, 
and  even  boldly  denied.  One  party  denies 
the  right  of  the  state  to  teach  anything, 
affirming  that  this  is  the  exclusive  right 
and  duty  of  the  family.  Another  party, 
borrowing  its  ideas  from  the  Tory  aristoc- 
racy of  England  of  the  last  century,  denies 
its  right  to  teach  above  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge—the  three  R*s. 

The  late  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  says, 
"The  three  great  aristocracies  of  the  world 
—the  aristocracies  of  caste,  of  capital  and  oi 
culture— the  three  big  C*s— have  united  in 
a  most  paternal  solicitude  lest  the  working 
people  be  spoiled  by  over-education.  Much 
schooling,  they  assert,  spoils  the  children  oi 
toil  for  their  lot  in  life,  fills  them  with  vain 
ambitions,  and  makes  them  discontented 
with  their  lot."  It  is  even  asserted,  in 
Bacon's  language,  that  "the  schools  are 
filling  the  realm  with  idle,  indigent  lind 
wanton  people. ' '  Whether  agreeable  or  not, 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
children  of  the  plain  people,  in  city  and 
Gonntry,  who  are  crowding  our  school- 
rooms, and  these  will  always  be  in  the  ma- 
jority. The  children  of  the  masses  and  not 
of  the  classes  will  rule  us.  *  *  As  the  children 
aie,  so  will  our  sovereigns  soon  be,"  was 
the  maxim  of  Horace  Mann,  which  might 
well  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  every 
school-room.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  once 
declared  that  the  ^eat  trouble  with  the  sys- 
tem of  education  in  the  United  States  is  in 
trying  to  make  the  educational  pvramid 
atano  on  its  apex,  and  that  the  problem  of 
education  for  our  people  would  not  be  solved 
until  we  made  that  pyramid  stand  on  its 
base.  If  we  are  to  build  an  educational 
pyramid  let  us  insist  that  its  base  shall  be 
of  the  most  thorough,  practical  course  ot 
elementary  study  possible,  which  at  least 
every  child  must  take.  Broader  rather  than 
higher  education  is  needed.  Higher  educa- 
tion without  a  foundation  laid  in  element- 
ary education  is  a  castle  in  the  air,  which 
collapses  at  the  first  rude  awakening  of  the 
ill-bred  scholar  to  the  exigencies  of  actual 
life.  But  God  speed  the  day  when  in  Penn- 
sylvania every  lK)y  of  push  and  brains  may 
fo  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
y  way  of  the  free  public  school.  Yes,  the 
school  must  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of 
every  child  bom  into  American  citizenship, 
and,  in  some  wise  way,  it  must  be  seen  that 
he  goes  to  school.  Whatever  else  may  be 
done,  this  must  not  be  left  undone.  The 
teacher  must  lay  his  hands  in  blessing  on 
the  head  of  every  child  born  under  our  flag. 

The  amended  compulsory  attendance  act 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  educational  history 


of  Pennsylvania.  It  may  be  a  means  in 
part  to  sweep  from  Pennsylvania's  escutch- 
eon the  child-labor  blot.  Dr.  Shaefler  will 
address  us  to-night  on  that  important  and 
opportune  theme.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  this 
great  state  that  the  cause  of  the  child  work- 
ers in  the  mills  has  not  been  taken  up  until 
quite  recently.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Outlook  there  appeared  a  scathing  article 
on  child-labor  in  Pennsylvania,  written  by 
Kellogg  Durland.  Mr.  Durland  says,  *'the 
illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania  children  ranks 
the  state  lowest  among  the  important  man- 
ufacturing states  of  the  country  and  places 
her  with  the  backward  states  of  the  south.*' 
The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  adjourned 
recently  after  vainly  trying  to  muzzle  the 
press,  leaving  its  principal  child  labor  bill 
unpassed— the  bill  which  sought  to  abolish 
the  night  work  of  little  girls  in  the  mills. 
While  North  and  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Texas,  Oregon,  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
were  actually  reforming  their  laws,  Penn- 
sylvania was  indifferently  delaying  all  re- 
form. If  the  compulsoty  attenaance  act  is 
to  be  more  effectually  enforced  we  must  take 
steps  as  individual  citizens  to  see  that  the 
child  labor  laws,  such  as  they  are,  are  more 
rigidly  enforced  and  to  stand  by  the  child- 
labor  reform  a^tation.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  education  today  is  the  indifference 
of  parents  to  what  education  means.  Moth- 
ers place  their  children  in  a  school  as  they 
place  dough  in  an  oven  and  expect  them  to 
come  out  educated  to  a  turn.  The  mass  of 
the  people  to-day  hang  like  a  millstone 
about  the  neck  of  the  teacher,  because  the 
people  do  not  understand  the  methods  of 
modem  schools.  The  best  educational  re- 
sults cannot  be  brought  about  except 
through  the  cooperation  of  parents  with 
teachers,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of 
universal  parenthood. 

It  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often  or  em- 
phasized too  strongly  that  a  system  of 
schools  can  never  be  far  behind  or  far  in  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion.  The  creation  of 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  revised 
compulsory  attendance  act  should  be  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  school  officials  and  the 
friends  of  popular  education.  No  graver 
duty  than  this  rests  upon  those  in  charge  of 
school  supervision.  The  creation  of  a 
proper  school  sentiment  is  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  a  superintendent— more  especially 
a  county  superintendent.  For  the  grit  and 
pluck  of  the  world  must  ever  come  from 
the  strictly  rural  districts.  Orison  Swett 
Harden  in  a  late  number  of  the  **  Success,'* 
says,  **Our  great  cities  would  decay  from 
their  own  unnatural  conditions  were  it  not 
for  the  constant  streams  of  fresh,  honest, 
vigorous  manhood  and  womanhood  con- 
stantly flowing  in  from  the  suburbs  and  the 
country  at  large.  The  artificial  human 
crop  will  no  more  supply  the  demand  than 
hothouses  will  supply  the  food  of  the  world. 
The  sun- kissed  fields  and  the  wind-purified 
hills  must  always  be  relied  on  for  men  and 
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bread.**  No  one  is  in  a  better  position  to 
help  create  a  more  wholesome  educational 
sentiment  than  the  county  superintendent, 
and  public  opinion  needs  a  continual  agita- 
tion in  the  direction  of  better  schools. 
County  superintendents  owe  it  as  a  duty  to 
the  Commonwealth  to  use  every  effort  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  compulsory  act, 
and  teachers  who  neglect,  to  carr^  out  its 
provisions  deserve  an  ignominious  dis- 
charge. Compulsion  is  sometimes  the  only 
way  to  bring  home  to  a  stubborn  mind  the 
truth  that  laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed. 
The  fact  that  the  law  will  meet  with  opposi- 
tion is  no  justification  for  neglecting  to  en- 
force it.  Good  supervision  is  not  afraid  of 
assuming^  responsibility.  Nothing  is  more 
despicable  than  cowardice  and  duplicity  in 
a  superintendent.  A  good  many  years  of 
observation  and  experience  have  convinced 
the  writer  that  the  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful superintendents  are  not  the  timid 
colorless,  non-committal  men,  but  the  men 
of  strong  and  positive  conviction,  forceful 
individuality,  manly  independence.  Your 
milk  and  water  fence-straddler  may  make 
fewer  opponents  and  enemies,  but  he  also 
makes  fewer  admirers  and  stanch  friends. 
If  a  man  has  brains— just  ordinary  brains 
— and  fair  judgment, out-spokenness  will  not 
hurt  him,  at  least  not  nearly  as  much  zs 
the  good-lord-and-good-devil  policy.  This 
is  because  men  as  a  rule  prefer  principle  to 
policy,  courage  to  cowardice.  In  a  common- 
wealth that  spends  millions  upon  schools, 
the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  the  educator  and 
lawmaker  should  not  abate  until  full  and 
effective  remedies  for  all  unnecessary  ab- 
sence from  school  have  been  found  and  ap- 
plied. We,  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  in  this  great  work  must,  in  the 
noble  words  of  Canon  Farrar,  **  Do  our  duty 
and  pray  that  we  may  do. our  duty  here, 
now,  to-day;  not  in  dreamy  sweetness,  but 
in  active  energy;  not  in  the  green  oasis  of 
the  future,  but  in  the  dusty  desert  of  the 
present;  not  in  the  imaginations  of  Other- 
where, but  in  the  realities  of  Now.*' 

Supt.  Charles  lyose,  of  Williamsport, 
was  the  next  speaker,  treating  the  ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  city  sup- 
erintendent, as  follows: 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

An  intelligent  truant  officer  in  a  large 
New  England  city  says  in  his  last  annual 
report  that  the  work  done  in  compliance 
with  compulsory  attendance  laws  cannot 
longer  be  segregated,  but  must  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  work  of  organized 
charities  in  any  city,  as  well  as  a  vital 
branch  of  the  school  system.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  right  view  of  the  matter. 
To  attempt  to  enforce  the  Compulsory 
School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  with  strictness 
and  impartiality,  without  enlisting  the  aid 
of  the  organized  charities  of  the  community, 
without  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions 


of  the  Juvenile  Court  Law,  without  having 
recourse  to  reformatory,  training,  and  in- 
dustrial homes  and  schools,  both  state  and 
private,  and  without  considering  this 
matter  of  compulsory  attendance  as  affect- 
ing the  entire  administration  and  work  of 
the  schools  is  not  only  to  fail  to  enforce  the 
law,  but  is  to  inflict  much  injustice  oa 
parents  and  children,  and  in  the  end  do  the 
school  system  more  harm  than  good.  The 
law  was  enacted  primarily  for  the  destitute, 
the  neglected,  the  dependent,  the  delin- 
quent, and  the  incorrigible  child,  who  is 
not  always  greatly  benefited  by  being  com> 
pelled  simplv  to  attend  a  public  sdiool 
made  up  of  his  juniors  where  he  is  feared 
by  the  teacher  and  shunned  by  the  pupils. 
Unless  he  can  be  placed  in  a  school  upon  an 
equality  with  other  pupils  and  kept  there 
for  several  years,  the  improvement  to  his 
mind  and  character  will  not  be  very  great, 
and  for  school  officials  to  consider  that  their 
duty  to  this  child  and  to  the  school,  and  the 
community,  ends  when  they  have  secured 
from  him  fairly  regular  attendance  in  a 
public  school  is  to  take  a  very  narrow  view 
of  the  question. 

As  to  the  help  the  organized  charities  of 
the  district  may  give  in  this  work,  I  wish 
again  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  truant 
officer  mentioned  above.    He  says  : 

'*As  the  idea  of  charity  has  grown  from 
the  mere  giving  of  alms  to  any  person  wha 
may  ask,  and  feeling  that  one's  duty  is 
done,  to  that  of  taking  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  applicant  is  worthy,  and 
punishing  him  if  he  is  a  fraud,  or,  if  he  is 
found  to  be  worthy,  of  helping  him  ade- 
quately and  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may 
tnereafler  care  for  himself  and  not  degene- 
rate into  a  chronic  beggar,  so  the  work  of 
securing  to  children  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  schools  for  obtaining  an  education 
does  not  mean  simply  the  eettin^  of  chil- 
dren into  school  for  to-day,  that  this  week*s 
record  mav  be  a  good  one,  but  rather  the 
doing  of  the  thing  that  will  be  of  the  most 
permanent  good  to  the  child.  It  may  mean 
that  it  is  better  to  allow  a  child  to  be  absent 
a  few  days  because  he  lacks  shoes  or  cloth- 
ing or  is  otherwise  neglected,  and  then  to 
prosecute  the  father  to  bring  him  to  a  real- 
izing sense  of  his  duties  towards  his  chil- 
dren. To  furnish  shoes  or  clothing  to  a 
child  without  knowledge  of  his  home  con- 
ditions, for  the  sake  of  getting  him  into 
school  at  once,  may  do  the  child  a  perma- 
nent injury.  In  the  first  place  it  may 
weaken  the  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance  which  his  education  should  culti- 
vate, and  in  the  end,  if  the  parents  think  a 
child's  absence  may  be  made  a  means  of 
procuring  clothing  for  him,  it  may  result  in 
poorer  attendance.'* 

My  own  experience  in  Williamsport  sat- 
isfies me  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  get  sufficient  clothing  for  those 
children  whose  parents  cannot  clothe  them 
decently  and  comfortably  for  scbool.    But 
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to  iiiniish  this  clothing  in  such  a  way  as  to 
benefit  and  not  harm  the  child  and  the 
family,  the  assistance  of  those  trained  in 
the  work  of  charity  will  be  required,  and  to 
neglect  to  secure  this  assistance  is  to  pur- 
sue a  very  short-sighted  policy.  Mothers' 
clabs,  churches,  the  Poor  Board  and  the 
Health  Board,  and  organized  charity  work- 
ing in  many  ways  may  be  trusted  to  inves- 
tigate thoroughly  the  condition  of  destitute 
homes  and  to  furnish  in  the  right  manner 
the  means  necessary  to  improve  this  con- 
dition and  make  it  possible  for  the  children 
of  such  homes  to  attend  school  steadily 
without  losing  their  self-respect  or  being 
offensive  to  their  teachers  and  schoolmates. 
The  Compulsory  School  Law  should  be  so 
enforced  that  it  may  decrease  rather  than 
increase  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  State. 

The  act  popularly  known  as  the  **  Juve- 
nile Court  Act,"  approved  April  23d,  1903, 
says  that  the  words  ** dependent  child"  and 
"neglected  child"  shall  mean  any  child 
who  is  destitute,  homeless,  abandoned  or 
dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  or 
who  has  not  proper  parental  care  or  guard- 
ianship; that  the  words  *  *  incorrigible  child ' ' 
shall  mean  any  child  who  is  charged  by  its 
parents  or  guardians  with  being  unmanage- 
able, and  that  the  words  "delinquent  child  " 
shall  mean  any  child,  including  such  as 
have  heretofore  been  designated  **  incorrigi- 
ble children,"  who  may  be  charged  with 
violation  of  any  law  of  the  Commonwealth 
or  the  ordinance  of  any  city,  borough  or 
township. 

This  act  provides  that  the  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  may  exercise  his 
powers  upon  the  petition  of  any  citizen 
resident  of  the  county  setting  forth  that  a 
child  is  neglected,  dependent  or  delinquent 
and  is  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  court;  aix>n  the  certificate  of  any  magis- 
trate or  justice  of  the  peace,  in  committing 
a  child  arrested  for  an  indictable  ofifense, 
stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  good  of  the 
child  and  the  interests  of  the  State  do  not 
require  prosecution ;  ui>on  the  certificate  of 
the  district  attorney,  either  before  or  after 
the  indictment,  stating  that  the  good  of  the 
child  and  the  interests  of  the  State  do  not 
recjuire  prosecution,  and  whenever  upon 
trial  of  an^  indictment  of  such  delinquent 
child  the  judge  trying  the  cause  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  gooa  of  the  child  and  the 
interests  of  the  State  do  not  require  con- 
viction. 

This  act  further  provides  fot  the  appoint- 
ment of  probation  officers,  who  shall  serve 
without  pay  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
make  such  investigation  as  may  be  required 
bv  the  court  and  to  take  such  charge  of  any 
child,  before  and  after  trial,  as  may  ble 
directed  by  the  court.  The  judge  acting 
under  this  law  may,  after  an  inquiry  into 
the  facts,  commit  the  child  to  the  care  of  its 
parents,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  pro- 
bation officer,  or  to  some  suitable  institution, 
or  to  the  care  of  some  reputable  citizen  of 


good  moral  character,  or  to  the  care  of  some 
training  school,  or  to  an  industrial  school, 
or  to  the  care  of  some  association  willing  to 
receive  it.  No  child  pending  a  hearing  shall 
be  held  in  confinement  in  any  county  or 
other  jail,  police  station,  or  in  any  institu- 
tion  to  which  adult  convicts  are  sentenced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  wise'  and  com- 
plete provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Law 
make  it  possible  to  deal  with  these,  by  far 
more  troublesome  cases,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  the  good  of  the  child  and  the 
welfare  of  the  public  schools.  The  petition 
of  a  citizen,  the  certificate  of  a  magistrate 
or  district  attorne}^,  or  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  is  all  that  is  required  to  have  the 
powers  of  the  court  exercised  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  and  when  the  facts  justify  it,  the 
child  may  be  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  discreet  person  of  good  character  or  in 
some  good  home  or  school.  And  all  this 
may  be  done  without  once  bringing  the 
child  into  contact  with  criminals  or  in  any 
way  further  endangering  his  future. 

Again,  an  act  approved  April  15,  1903, 
provides  that  whenever  a  child  shall  have 
been  committed  by  a  court  or  judge  thereof  ^ 
to  any  industrial  school  or  institution  of 
like  character  or  shall  become  an  inmate 
thereof,  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not 
of  sufficient  abilit}^  to  pay  the  expense  of 
maintaining  and  instructing  sucn  child, 
such  maintenance  and  instruction  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county  from  which  such  child 
shall  have  been  committed.  This  removes 
the  obstacle  that  formerly  existed,  when  the 
expense  of  the  maintenance  and  instruction 
of  such  a  child  was  paid  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  school  district,  and  insures  the  co- opera- 
tion of  school  officials  when  dealing  vrith 
this  class  of  children. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  here  the 
serious  effects  upon  the  public  schools 
caused  by  the  attendance  of  the  neglected 
and  the  delinquent  child.  That  the  efifects 
are  serious  is  proved  by  the  earnest  attempts 
made  by  all  cities  to  group  these  children 
by  themselves  and  under  teachers  specially 
trained  to  deal  with  them.  The  truant 
school,  the  parental  school,  and  the  city 
unladed  school  have  been  organized  in 
various  forms  for  them  and  also  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success.  A  strong  superin- 
tendent says  that  the  truant  school  needs 
making  over  from  top  to  bottom;  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  experts 
who  have  made  the  reformation  of  youth  an 
especial  study;  and  that  the  method  of  con- 
ducting it  should  be  so  completely  changed 
as  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  best 
known  principles  of  reformatory  schools. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  everywhere  ad- 
mitted that  the  ordinary  public  school  is 
seldom  prepared  to  take  care  of  and  help 
this  kind  of  a  boy  or  girl,  and  that  the 
school  generally  endangers  its  own  welfare 
when  it  tries  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  homes  and  industrial,  training, 
and  reformatory  schools,  state  and  private, 
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to  which  these  children  may  be  recom- 
mended, it  mnst  be  confessed  that  they  are 
far  too  few  in  Pennsylvania.  The  House  of 
Refuge  at  Glen  Mills,  the  Pennsylvania 
Reform  School  at  Moreanza,  and  the  House 
•of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia  are  entirely  in- 
adequate, if  they  even  be  the  proper  places 
for  most  children  committed  under  the  Juve- 
nile Court  Act.  The  remedv  lies  in  multi- 
plying homes  for  these  children  and  small 
private  industrial  and  training  schools. 

Williamsport  has  a  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less for  young  boys  and  girls,  a  Boys'  In- 
dustrial Home  for  boys  up  to  sixteen  years 
of  aee,  and  a  Girls'  Training  School  for  girls 
of  about  the  same  a^e.  These  three  institu- 
tions accept  from  Williamsport  and  vicinity 
about  one  hundred  boys  and  girls,  clothe 
them  neatly  and  comfortably,  furnish  them 
with  wholesome  food  and  sanitary  lodgings, 
and  give  them  the  care  and  training  that 
the  ^ood  home  gives.  Up  to  this  time  the 
public  schools  of  Williamsport  have  fur- 
nished some  of  these  children  with  instruc- 
tion, but  it  is  likely  that  this  will  not  al- 
ways be  done;  even  now  it  is  not  considered 
best.  I  know  what  each  of  these  three  insti- 
tutions has  done  for  its  inmates;  how  the 
voune  thief  and  truant  have  been  cured, 
how  tne  homeless  and  neglected  have  been 
given  a  home  and  care,  how  the  incorrigible 
and  delinquent  have  been  trained  to  obey, 
and  how  the  ignorant  and  shiftless  bo^  or 
girl  has  been  made  into  a  bright,  industnous 
member  of  the  family.  Why  not  increase 
the  number  of  such  institutions  both  in  the 
city  and  in  Uie  country,  until  eveiy 
neglected  and  incorrigible  child  in  Pennsyl- 
vania shall  have  such  a  home,  and  have 
such  care  and  instruction  as  to  insure  for 
him  a  happy  and  useful  future  ?  Why  leave 
him  to  the  public  schools  with  their  six 
hours  of  care  and  supervision  and  their 
hosts  of  young,  untrained  teachers  ? 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  still  some  cases 
not  listed  in  my  category  that  are  harmful 
to  the  school  or  a  source  of  worry  to  the  at- 
tendance officer  and  the  school  officials. 
These  are  the  boys  whose  mercenary  parents 
make  every  sort  of  an  attempt  to  violate 
both  the  Compulsory  School  Law  and  the 
Factory  Law,  the  ^irls  who  are  kept  at 
liome  to  do  occasional  housework,  the 
pupils  who  go  for  a  visit  of  two  weeks  with 
their  mothers,  the  children,  who  run 
•errands  for  doless  parents,  the  ^irls  who  at- 
tend matinees,  and  take  dancing  lessons, 
music  lessons,  and  every  other  kind  of  les- 
sons at  such  convenient  hours  as  interfere 
most  with  their  school  lessons,  the  ordinary 
truant,  etc.,  etc.  But  for  all  of  these  the 
Compulsory  School  Law  furnishes  a  com- 
plete remedy.  In  the  words  of  a  wise  sup- 
erintendent: *'  It  is  a  helpful  enactment  and 
a  substantial  aid  to  the  schooling  of  many 
children  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived 
of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  an  education." 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  County 


Superintendent    Samuel    Hamilton,    of 
Allegheny,  as  follows: 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
discussion  of  our  compulsory  act  by  the 
learned  judge  from  this  city,  and  my  good 
opinion  of  it  has  been  greatly  strengthened, 
because  he  has  not  found  more  serious 
objections  than  the  three  just  pointed  out. 

Blackstone  says  that  in  the  interpretation 
of  any  law  we  must  first  examine  the  text, 
and  then  the  context.  If  these  fail  to  throw 
sufficient  li^ht  upon  it,  we  should  then 
study  the  evil  the  law  was  intended  to  cor- 
rect, and  lastly  the  purpose  that  was  in  the 
mind  of  those  who  formulated  it.  As  one  of 
the  persons  who  prepared  this  law,  and  was 
largely  responsible  tor  its  enactment,  I  ma^ 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  this 
matter  by  attempting  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions to  the  law  made  by  the  learned  gentle- 


1.  In  the  first  place  he  says  **the  act  is 
too  thin  in  some  places  and  too  thick  in 
others."  The  answer  is  that  every  law  is  a 
compromise  between  two  extreme  opinions, 
and  IS  likely  to  embody  some  of  the  strength 
and  some  of  the  weakness  of  both.  Half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  in  the  up- 
ward movements  of  the  race,  when  you 
can't  get  all  you  want  of  a  good  thing,  it  is 
wise  to  take  what  you  can  get.  The  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  legislature  to  give  all 
that  was  desired  will  account  for  some  of 
the  thin  places. 

2.  In  the  second  place  the  judge  asks, 
**  Why  was  the  term  *  useful  employment ' 
not  defined  in  the  act?"  Our  answer  is 
that  legal  definitions  are  all-inclusive  and 
all-exclusive.  They  include  all  they  specify 
and  exclude  everything  else.  We  could  not 
work  into  the  act  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  kinds  of  useful  employment,  so  we  dare 
not  name  any  because  all  others  would  have 
been  excluded. 

The  act  has  sometimes  been  criticised  be- 
cause it  does  not  name  what  is  an  urgent 
reason  for  absence.  There  are  hundreds  ot 
such  excuses,  and  since  all  cannot  be 
enumerated,  none  must  be  mentioned. 

This  principle  of  law  practically  elimi- 
nated our  school  holidays.  The  act  names 
certain  days  and  then  adds  that  they  "shall 
be  considered  holidays  for  all  purposes  what- 
soever as  regards  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness." A  learned  attorney -general  of  the 
state  decided  that  because  the  word 
*' school"  was  omitted  from  this  language, 
we  have  no  school  holidays. 

3.  In  the  third  place  the  judge  says  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  would  bring  the 
untidy,  germ- infected  child  into  school  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  pupils. 
The  answer  is  that  such  an  unfortunate 
child,  even  though  he  be  reeking  with  the 
germs  of  disease,  must  not  be  robbed  of  his 
birthright,  the  sacred  right  to  live  and 
learn.  If  his  condition  is  due  to  the  poverty 
and  vice  of  his  parents,  he  should  be  res- 
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cned.  If  his  presence  in  school  would 
bring  the  lives  of  children  into  jeopardy,  he 
mnst  still  be  rescued,  through  the  charit- 
able and  health  organizations  of  the  com- 
mnnity.  This  objection  refers  only  to  the 
exceptional  child  in  any  community,  and 
some  exceptions  may  be  found  to  every  law. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  the  last  speaker  advo- 
cate the  establishment  of  industrial  homes. 
It  would  be  well  if  more  of  the  wealth  that 
has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
should  be  turned  in  this  direction.  Mean- 
while let  us  see  that  the  law  we  have  is 
enforced  as  well  as  possible,  and  improve  it 
when  we  can. 

SUPPLBMENTARY  READING. 

Prof.  Walter  R.  Egbert,  of  the  Clarion 
Normal  School,  read  the  following  paper, 
being  a  plea  for  the  use  of  the  *'  College 
Preparatory  Reading  " : 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  READING  :   A 
PLEA  FOR  THEIR  USE. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  status  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  different  states,  at  the 
present  time,  will  disclose  much  dissimilar- 
ity in  their  various  systems;  and  it  must  be 
regretfully  admitted  that  Pennsylvania  suf- 
fers a  little,  too,  in  the  comparison.  Fair 
Pennsylvania,  with  her  "midland  vales 
lyin^  'twixt  hills  of  green  and  bound  afar 
by  billowy  mountains  rolling  in  the  blue,'' 
has  reared  a  people  too  conservative  in  this 
direction.  It  is  a  distinguishine  character- 
istic of  a  wise  man  that  his  mind  is  always 
alert,  and  receptive  to  everything  of  good 
that  appears  within  his  mental  range— no 
matter  from  what  source.  Is  not  a  state  in- 
dividuals in  the  aggregate?  Would  not  a 
wise  state  be  wise  men  in  mass  ? 

The  northern  and  the  western  states  have 
foreed  to  the  front  in  educational  affairs, 
and  while  in  Pennsylvania  the  high  school 
may  be  regarded  as  the  summit  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  many  of  the  western  and  northwest- 
em  states  the  university  comes  under  the 
patronage  of  the  state  as  the  culmination  of 
their  public  tutelage.  There  is  thus  no  per- 
ceptible break  in  the  continuity  of  the  course 
of  study  in  the  transition  from  the  high 
school  to  the  university.  Fear  of  domina- 
tion of  the  higher  institutions  may  have 
had  its  influence  in  retarding  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  courses  for  our  public 
schools — especially  in  the  high  schools. 

Very  recently,  our  middle  western  states 
have  given  special  attention  to  language 
culture.  New  conditions  of  life  with  con- 
stantly-changing environment  make  old 
courses  of  study  unsuited  to  the  new  de- 
mands. The  futility  of  attempting  a  perma- 
nent curriculum  of  study  that  will  outstrip 
time  and  the  future  demands  of  humanity 
must  be  admitted  by  all.  In  our  state,  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools  per- 
haps need  reformation  rather  than  revision. 

Our  contses  of  study  are  in  many  respects 


too  rigid,  and  at  the  same  time  too  frigid, — 
offering  ice  for  intellectual  morsels,  freezing 
out  originality  and  offering  insufficient  food 
to  inventive  thought.  We  reluctantly  ad- 
mit that  we  continue  to  follow  the  old  curri- 
cula which  every  decade  assume  new  phases 
of  antii^uated  conditions.  Occasionally,  we 
emancipate  ourselves  from  an  abuse  of  the . 
past,  but  will  any  course  of  study  yield  the 
requirements  of  modern  times  until  we 
emancipate  ourselves  from  even  the  glories, 
of  the  Past  ?  While  we  study  and  respect 
the  great  traditions  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, we  often  fail  to  question  their  applica- 
bility to  modern  life.  Greek  education  was 
all  right  for  the  Greeks,  but  their  condition 
of  living  can  never  again  occur  on  this 
earth.  We  live  to  day  and  in  the  future. 
In  schemes  of  education,  we  must  close  up 
the  paths  to  the  Past.  Do  we  want  a  course 
that  will  lead  us  back  to  the  *'  humanities  " 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ?~or  one  to  lead  us  on. 
into  the  dawning  light  of  the  Twentieth 
Century?  We  need  a  curriculum  having 
the  many-sided  human  soul  for  its  basis,  the 
people  for  its  instrument,  and  the  best  in 
free  human  life  for  its  aim.  We  need  a 
course  that  shall  act  as  a  corrective  of  the 
times,  and  not  substitute  a  spirit  of  calcula- 
tion for  the  soul  of  enthusiasm, — not  enrich 
the  brain  as  a  substitute  for  the  heart. 

In  the  over-crowded  list  of  studies  used  in 
our  schools,  there  is  frequently  no  time  or 
place  for  the  study  of  the  English  Classics. 
By  the  correlation  of  studies  something  has 
been  done  to  condense  the  Public  School 
Course;  but  the  real  problem  of  unification 
and  systematizing  has  yet  to  be  solved. 
The  time  spent  on  Arithmetic  and  English 
Grammar  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  re- 
sults attained.  No  one  ever  yet  became 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  English  language 
from  the  study  of  grammar  alone.  The 
study  must  be  supplemented  by  the  best 
English  Classics,  if  the  force  and  worth  of 
English  would  be  understood.  A  course  of 
study  devoid  of  good  English  literature 
must  set  a  narrow  limit  to  the  play  of 
human  sympathy  and  the  range  of  mental 
and  moral  activity. 

The  best  substance  for  thought  culture  is 
the  product  of  thought.  The  three  forms  of 
literature— prose,  poetry,  and  the  oration- 
are  each  the  product  of  the  mind  acting  in 
a  special  way.  Prose,  the  product  of  the 
intellect,  is  the  best  instrument  for  the  cul- 
ture of  thought.  Poetry,  the  work  of  the 
imagination,  is  the  best  instrument  for  the 
culture  of  the  sensibilities.  The  oration 
appeals  to  the  will.  Oratory  sweeps  through 
the  whole  individual,  binding  him  down  to 
a  purpose  and  urging  him  on  in  his  career. 
Thus  the  English  classics  are  a  perfect 
mental  food. 

Where,  outside  of  the  best  English  class- 
ics, can  the  student  discover  the  enormous 
force  of  a  few  well  adjusted  English  words  ? 
Milton's  words  are  charmed  words.  Dry- 
den's  page  is  compared  to  a  lawn  '*  shaven 
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with  the  scythe  and  leveled  with  the  roller." 
DeQaincey  illustrates  a  princely  command 
of  language.  Pope  is  renownecf  for  his  ac- 
curacy of  expression.  Each  author  con- 
tributes something  of  strength,  of  beauty 
and  of  elegance. 

Words  in  the  abstract  do  not  truly  reveal 
their  inherent  worth.  Like  diamonds,  their 
beauty  is  enhanced  by  their  correct  setting. 
Rhetoric  treats  of  diction  and  examines  the 
isolated  word.  For  purity  our  dictionaries 
are  sufficient,  but  for  propriety  and  preci- 
sion the  final  appeal  must  be  made  to  our 
best  English  productions.  The  cultured 
musician  cares  nothing  for  rag-time;  the 
skilled  painter  of  landscape  sees  nothing  to 
admire  in  a  cheap  chromo.  So  the  student 
of  classic  Englisn  is  lifted  above  the  forced 
inspiration  and  the  vulgar  hero.  His  own 
mind,  treasuring  what  it  feeds  upon,  be- 
comes a  storehouse  from  which  to  draw 
valuable  thoughts.  Classic  Eng^lish  is  the 
panacea  for  cheap  efifusions  of  lachrymose 
verbiage  and  the  anodyne  of  the  pseudo- 
pathetic.  Who  that  has  once  soared  on 
eagle  wings  can  stand  with  the  stork  ? 

Every  one  must  admire  the  magnificent 
and  almost  superabundant  diction  of  Rufus 
Choate.  This  is  what  he  once  wrote  in  his 
diary:  "I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  daily  some  first-class  English  au- 
thor, chiefly  for  the  copia  verborum^  to  avoid 
sinkinti^  into  cheap  and  bald  fluency — to 
give  elevation,  dignity,  sonorousness  and 
refinement  to  my  vocabulary.'' 

It  is  an  injury  to  the  mind  under  cultiva- 
tion to  hold  it  in  narrow  compass.  The 
Chinese  classics  are  revered  in  the  country 
which  produced  them,  yet  a  native  of  the 
empire,  now  resident  in  this  country,  fa- 
miliar with  the  English,  says  that  his  na- 
tive language  is  incapable  of  conveying 
thought  outside  a  certain  range.  The 
English  sets  no  bounds  to  his  thoughts  or 
expressions.  He  can  think  up — up  to  the 
highest  heaven,  and  down — aown  to  the 
lowest  depths.  Shall  the  privilege  acquired 
by  a  foreigner  be  denied  to  any  one  bom  to 
our  native  tongue? 

There  should  be  systematic  teaching  of 
the  best  English  productions  throughout 
the  grades.  The  second  ten  years  of  the 
chilcTs  life  may  be  called  the  storage  period 
of  the  mind.  During  this  time  he  should  be 
generously  furnished  with  those  gems  of 
thought  so  readily  committed  and  so  con- 
veniently applied  in  after  life.  Such  a  men- 
tal treasure-house  is  a  possession  of  perma- 
nent worth  and  exhaustless  resource. 

The  so-called  **  College  Preparatory  Read- 
ings" is  an  admittedly  excellent  selection 
of  the  English  classics,  and  covers  a  suffic- 
ient range  of  literature  to  give  all  the  cul- 
ture value  desired.  Their  use  for  college 
entrance  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Cornell 
''Prospectus,"  as  follows:  "The  examina- 
tions are  not  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  English  lit- 
erature or  with  the  minutiae  of  the  books 


described,  but  to  test  his  ability  to  express 
himself  readily  and  easily  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  ordinary  prose  composi- 
tion." Also,  "  the  candidate  is  expected  to 
learn  from  these  books  the  art  of  expressing 
himself.  Mere  knowledge  of  the  book  is  m 
less  importance  than  his  ability  to  write 
good  English." 

These  classics  are  not  intended  for  imita- 
tion. In  general  they  are  inimitable,  yet 
certain  qualities  of  good  usage,  such  as  en- 
ergy, clearness  and  emphasis,  may  be  best 
studied  and  explained  from  good  classic 
English.  A  very  desirable  acquisition  to 
be  obtained  from  the  correct  study  of  good 
literature  is  the  ability  to  pack  a  sentence 
with  thought.  Condensation  is  more  valu- 
able than  inflation.  The  human  voice,  pent 
in  the  narrow  trumpet,  issues  forth  louder, 
stronger  and  more  piercing;  so  a  thought 
couched  in  a  few  words  darts  forth  more 
furiously  and  pierces  to  the  purpose. 

The  culture  value  of  the  English  classics 
is  not  fully  understood  and  appreciated, 
even  by  some  scholarly  men.  All  admit 
the  desirability  of  being  able  to  use  good 
English,  but  not  all  concede  that  the  easy 
use  is  anything  else  than  a  gift.  The  use 
of  language,  ^od  or  bad,  is  a  habit,  and, 
like  all  habits,  it  is  acquired.  It  is  possible 
for  every  one  to  grow  to  the  extreme  of  his 
aspirations  in  the  use  of  langruaee. 

The  careful  student  in  the  classics  soon 
learns  that  expression  is  to  thought  what 
the  countenance  is  to  character.  Thought 
is  the  fixture;  expression  should  be  like  a 
fluid  to  conform  to  it.  Expression  exists 
for  the  thought,  and  not  tnought  for  the 
expression.  Either  should  not  be  studied 
distinct  from  the  other.  Like  Hugh  Miller, 
that  student  has  made  a  valuable  discovery 
when  he  perceives  that  "  Cowper  possessed 
above  all  modem  poets  the  power  of  bend- 
ing the  most  stubborn  and  unyielding  words 
in  the  language  around  his  thinking,  so  as 
to  fit  every  indentation  and  irregularity  of 
outline,  as  a  ship  carpenter  adjusts  the 
planking  grown  flexible  in  his  hand  to  the 
exact  outline  of  his  vessel."  Language 
must  be  treated  from  a  two-fold  standpoint: 
it  is  the  instrument  of  thought  and  the  me- 
dium of  expression. 

The  only  effective  means  of  enlisting, 
marshalling  and  commanding  the  forces  of 
language  is  the  persistent  and  continuous 
union  of  a  critical  study  of  that  language 
with  its  critical  use.  Language  needs  to  be 
searched.  Words  in  their  use  must  be 
weighed  and  measured.  Use  must  make 
them  familiar  and  ready  to  the  pen  or 
toneue.  A  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  is  the  ability  to  store  words  within 
reach  and  hold  them  in  mental  reserve  nntil 
wanted,  and  then  call  them  forth  by  the 
unconscious  need  of  a  thought.  Nothing 
else  can  give  this  than  the  study  and  use 
of  language  in  long-continued  and  critical 
practice.  It  is  the  fruitage  of  a  slowly 
growing  mind,  and  in  the  scheme  of  edu- 
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cation  it  calls  for  a  beginning  in  life's  morn- 
ing. 

Great  ideas,  even  though  they  be  but  a 
poem,  help  to  create  a  great  people.  The 
Greeks  were  great  until  fliey  forgot  Homer. 
Poetry  holds  charmed  lessons  for  the  young 
and  consolation  for  the  aged.  Where  else 
can  be  found  the  records,  hopes  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  generations  pointing  to 
the  present  ?  Here,  too,  are  the  only  drops 
of  comfort  for  those  piteous  souls  sent 
among  mankind  too  soon.  Poetry  will  in- 
spire faith  in  things  to  come,  teaching  the 
nobleness  of  sacrifice  and  constancy  and 
suffering.  By  what  right  do  we  hold  back 
a  part  of  their  heritage  from  the  children  P 

In  the  customary  spirit  of  calculation  it 
will  be  asked,  what  is  gained  by  using  the 
College  Preparatory  Readings  in  the  grades 
in  which  they  are  taught  ?  Then  let  it  be 
answered  as  follows: 

1.  Their  use  rescues  English  Grammar  and 
Rhetoric  from  the  purely  abstract  and  theo- 
retical. 

2.  They  supply  the  best  types  of  pure,  varied 
and  elegant  English. 

3.  They  furnish  models  for  literary  work. 

4.  They  supply  themes  for  literary  training. 

5.  By  illustrating  the  proper  and  exact  use  of 
words,  they  make  the  English  language  more 
serviceable  to  the  individual. 

6.  They  give  poise,  breadth  and  steadiness  to 
one's  vocabulary. 

7.  They  have  a  high  social  value— enlarging 
one's  personality — thus  fitting  him  to  live  more 
efficiently  and  helpfully. 

8.  Familiarity  with  these  works  will  remove 
something  of  reproach  which  attaches  to  ignor- 
ance of  our  best  literature. 

9.  The  English  classics  prescribed  for  college 
entrance  are  a  part  of  our  h^t  and  most  valuable 
inheritance,  and  rightfully  belong  to  all  users 
of  the  language. 

The  question  of  articulation  between  the  high 
school  course  and  the  college  course  is  here 
made  no  part  of  the  discussion.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Principals  of  our  Normal 
Schools,  held  November  4,  1897,  the  following 
action  was  taken : 

I.  That  the  Middle  State  College  require- 
ments in  English  be  adopted  as  the  require- 
ment of  the  course  for  the  preceding  year  in 
the  Normal  Schools.     (Obligatory  after  1898.) 

In  this  action,  our  Normal  schools  have  not 
been  made  tributary  to  the  colleges.  While 
their  action  is  a  point  to  the  advantage  of  the 
College  Preparatory  student  in  the  Normal,  the 
enactment  extends  to  all  seniors.  It  is  the  be- 
lated recognition  of  what  our  colleges  have  long 
known — ^the  special  training  value  of  our  Eng- 
lish classics. 

In  the  department  of  language  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  utility  of  Uiese  prescribed 
books,  and  this  utility  is  no  abstract  phantom. 
Are  not  some  of  our  high  schools  and  the  upper 
grades  in  the  grammar  departments  failing  to 
make  use  of  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  edu- 
cation? If  there  be  any  repugnance  against 
their  adoption  because  they  are  "  College  Pre- 
paratory Readings/'  know,  first  of  all,  that  they 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  English  literature. 


The  college  has  no  monopoly  here.  These 
works  are  ours — yours  and  mine;  and  their 
adoption  into  our  public  schools  would  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  common  schools  have 
yielded  to  the  higher  institutions.  The  fact, 
honored  President,  that  this  subject  has  a  place 
on  our  programme  is  portentous  evidence  that 
our  grand  old  Keystone  State  will  soon  shake 
o£f  this  linguistic  lethargy. 

Miss  Myrtle  Magee,  of  Oil  City,  read 
the  next  paper,  on  **  Literature  as  Read- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools,'*  as  follows: 

All  lovers  of  literature  everywhere  have  wel- 
comed the  movement  toward  placing  literature 
in  the  reading  classes  of  the  common  schools. 
The  life  and  the  highest  ideals  of  the  race  are 
preserved  in  its  literature  and  renew  their  ac- 
tivity in  the  mind  that  received  them.  In  look- 
ing for  a  working  definition  of  literature,  we 
noted  this  one  by  Supt.  Babcock :  ''Consider 
these  statements:  'The  cat  can  mew.'  'The 
dog  can  bark.'  They  have  a  familiar  sound; 
they  are  statements  of  truth;  but  they  are  not 
literature ;  they  are  expression  at  its  lowest 
power.  Compare  them  with  these  statements 
of  Burroughs: '  The  English  sparrow  is  a  rowdy. ' 
'A  rabbit  lives  under  my  roof;  he  feels  safe 
there.'  It  is  evident  that  in  these  we  have  ex- 
pression raised  to  a  higher  power,  expression 
touched  by  feeling,  pulsating  with  human  in- 
terest. We  may  define  literature,  then,  as  the 
higher  power  of  expression — differing  in  degree 
as  one  star  from  another,  but  always  above  the 
first  or  mere  statement.'' 

Even  before  the  child  has  entered  school  his 
ear  may  have  been  atuned  to  the  melodies  of 
verse,  and  his  mind  Quickened  with  pleasant 
fancies.  His  first  reading  should  be  made  at- 
tractive and  entertaining  to  him.  It  should 
cultivate  his  ear  to  the  rhythm  of  verse  and 
rouse  his  fancy.  And  to  accomplish  this,  noth- 
ing is  better  than  nursery  rhymes  and  jingles. 
Mother  Goose  is  the  best  primer.  No  matter  if 
the  rhymes  be  nonsense  verse.  The  child  ac- 
quires the  accent  of  emphasis  and  rhythmical 
form.  The  mere  art  of  reading  is  more  readily 
learned  if  the  words  first  presented  to  the  eye 
are  those  which  are  already  familiar  to  the  ear. 

Stories  about  imaginary  beings  from  fairy 
tales  best  supply  what  a  child  needs.  They  are 
full  of  imagination,  yet  very  simple;  the^  culti- 
vate the  morals,  for  they  put  objects  before  the 
child  in  such  manner  that  they  call  forth  the 
moral  judgment  either  in  approbation  or  dislike. 

Children  have  a  good  and  quick  ear  for  the 
music  and  rhythm  of  verse,  and  they  catch  that 
long  before  they  seize  the  sense.  It  pleases 
them  and  they  hasten  to  enjoy  the  pleasure. 

Fairy  tales  and  folkstories,  fanciiul  tales  and 
wonder-books  follow  in  order  and  furnish  an 
abundance  of  literature  for  the  primary  school 
aee.  The  child's  world  is  pictured  with  images 
of  beautiful  spirits  whom  he  has  learned  to  love 
or  of  evil  spirits  from  whom  he  shrinks. 

As  he  grows  older  and  his  knowledge,  gained 
by  experience,  becomes  more  abundant,  the 
real  in  the  story  is  not  cared  for  so  much  and 
a  greater  interest  is  taken  in  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  art  and  poetry,  which  will  remain  as  a 
thing  worthy  of  desire  and  will  give  an  ideal 
guidance  and  activity  to  the  fancy. 
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If  there  were  nothing  but  realities  in  fairy 
tales,  the  child's  mind  would  expand  only  to 
impressions  of  sensible  objects,  it  would  not  re- 
ceive poetry  nor  would  he  have  the  admiration 
and  respect  which  is  part  of  religion. 

Again  all  education  must  start  from  the  indi- 
vidual, but  with  the  aim  of  raising  the  indi- 
viduality, of  correcting  the  tendencv  of  imagi- 
nation to  center  in  self,  by  placing  him  amicbt 
general  human  companionship. 

The  genuine  fairy  tale  always  represents  a 
deep  moral  content,  for  its  root  is  the  poetic 
side  of  the  mind  which  clothes  a  higher  truth 
in  visible  shapes  and  delivers  it  in  the  form  of 
a  story.  It  also  adds  a  great  many  moral  con- 
ceptions which  lead  beyond  the  i machination. 

Ethical  ideas  are  the  chief  constituents  of 
fairy  tales.  Upon  them  rests  the  puritv  that  is 
peculiar  to  childhood.  This  is  why  the  child 
has  such  a  delight  in  them,  wh^  he  shows  such 
an  easy  and  clear  understandmg  of  them  and 
why  he  is  so  satisfied  with  them,  the  fairy  tale 
is  so  simple. 

The  teacher  has  more  to  do  with  children's 
reading  than  most  teachers  are  aware.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  be  consulted  about  a  child's 
reading. 

It  is  assumed  that  before  a  teacher  will  try  to 
interest  her  pupils  in  a  book,  she  will  satisfy 
herself  that  it  is  good  literature.  As  in  every 
other  kind  of  reading  one  should  be  very  care- 
ful as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  fanciful  tales 
for  certain  periods  in  the  child's  life.  Cer- 
tainly the  best  should  be  selected.  A  very 
excitable  and  imaginative  child  should  not  be 
allowed  free  course,  while  to  the  not  fanciful 
child  they  are  of  the  greatest  value  because 
they  awaken  faculties  in  the  child  that  as  yet 
have  been  dormant. 

During  the  first  eight  years  of  the  child's  life 
he  is  interested  in  language  true  to  life,  he 
cares  for  color  and  action,  for  the  impossible 
and  marvellous,  therefore  he  delights  m  fairy 
tales  and  mjths.  The  rhythm  attracts  him. 
Even  prose  stories  run  in  his  ears  with  rhythm. 

Between  the  years  eight  and  fourteen  he 
reads  books  of  travel  and  invention  and  is 
anxious  to  ascertain  how  things  are  made  and 
how  they  are  done.  Give  him  this  kind  of 
stories  in  literature  when  it  embodies  truth  and 
thought  and  he  will  soon,  of  his  own  accord, 
cast  aside  material  having  little  or  no  value. 

A  child's  life  will  be  injured  if  stories  be 
taken  from  it — it  will  be  deprived  of  those 
things  that  are  necessary  for  healthy  growth. 
In  our  upper  grades  are  read  with  good  results 
three  of  Dickens'  novels,  lives  of  some  of  our 
statesmen,  poems  by  Longfellow,  Lowell  and 
Whittier,  Tales  by  Hawthorne  and  Legends  of 
Different  Nations. 

The  best  literature  is  the  proper  kind  for  all 
children.  The  attempt  to  understand  some- 
thing which  is  beyond  us  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  education.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote : 
*^  Children  derive  impulses  of  a  powerful  and 
important  kind  from  hearing  things  that  they 
cannot  entirely  comprehend.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  write  down  to  their  understanding.  Set 
them  on  the  right  scent  and  let  them  puzzle 
it  out  " 

Fiction  for  young  people  may  be  so  selected 
that  it  will  stimnlate,   matruct   and  ennoble 


them.  It  should  make  them  ambitious  and  fill 
the  mind  with  tenderness  and  sympathy  for 
misfortune  and  admiration  for  heroic  deeds. 

Men  and  women  live  wrongly  when  they  read 
wrongly.  When  a  child  has  acquired  the  read- 
ing habit,  it  will  be  the  question  of  only  a  few 
years  until  he  will  become  an  intelligent  and 
valuable  citizen.  From  studying  the  best  liter- 
ature our  youth  will  obtain  culture  and  refine- 
ment. 

Prof.  Richard  Burton  said,  in  the  North 
American  Review^  "A  piece  of  literature  is  an 
organism  and  should,  therefore,  be  put  before 
the  scholar,  no  matter  how  young,  with  his 
head  on  and  standing  on  both  feet." 

A  great  many  children  do  not  acquire  a  taste 
for  good  reading.  This  is  due  partly  to  Uie  fault 
or  Ignorance  of  parents  and  teachers  and  in 
some  cases  to  the  lack  of  proper  means  of  culti- 
vation. This  taste  is  not  general  naturally  and 
should  be  carefuU  v  cultivated.  Of  course  a  great 
difference  is  found  in  children  in  respect  to  their 
natural  inclination  to  reading,  but  we  have 
found  very  few  in  whom  it  cannot  be  more  or 
less  developed  by  training. 

All  fairy  tales,  fables  and  legends  form  simply 
an  opening  into  the  broad  expanse  of  literature 
—especially  that  of  poetry,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  eaucation.  A  man  may 
be  skilled  in  all  science  and  still  be  uneducated, 
but  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  works  of  any  of 
the  great  poets,  he  is  educated  even  if  he  fail  to 
know  other  things. 

William  E.  Channing  once  said,  *'God  be 
thanked  for  good  books.  They  are  the  voices 
of  the  distant  and  the  dead  and  make  us  heirs 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  No  matter 
how  poor  I  am— no  matter  though  the  prosper- 
ous of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure 
dwelling — ^if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  \x> 
sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  ShsJcespeare  open 
to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  enrich 
me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine 
for  want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I 
may  become  a  cultivated  man  though  excluded 
from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place 
where  I  live." 

Good  literature  should  be  placed  in  every  year 
and  every  grade  throughout  the  school  course. 
This  literary  stud}^  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
school  course  and  gives  pupils  a  vocabulary  that 
they  could  set  in  no  other  way,  and  besides, 
there  is  no  better  channel  through  which  to- 
reach  the  moral  nature  and  impress  the  higher 
truths  of  human  conduct. 

In  the  higher  grades,  no  piece  of  literature, 
whether  prose  or  poetry,  accomplishes  its  high- 
est good  with  the  student  until  his  study  reaches 
back  to  the  soul  of  the  author.  Some  of  the 
most    satisfactory  work  of  literature   in   our 

grammar  grades  may  be  traced  directly  to  a 
)ve  for  the  poet,  borne  into  the  hearts  of  the 
children  through  reading  his  life  in  the  lines  he 
has  written.  What  child  does  not  love  to  read 
any  poem  written  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow  ? 

The  questions  "How  shall  we  set  about  this 
work  ?  What  method  shall  we  use? "  have 
troubled  so  many  interested  in  the  work.  I 
would  answer  by  saying,  '*  To  introduce  litera- 
ture into  the  schools  is  simply  to  do  it,^^  It 
must  not  be  treated  as  a  distmct  and  separate 
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subject  with  a  beginning  and  end.  Literary 
training  is  alwayfe  beginning  and  never  ending. 
It  does  not  have  to  change  in  order  to  be 
suited  to  the  various  stages  of  educational 
growth.    It  is  to  be  studied  for  the  spirit  and 

tone.  ,  , 

In  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  we 
must  lead  the  child  to  an  enjoyment  of  what  he 
reads;  help  him  to  see  the  beauty  m  the  litera- 
ture- encourage  him  to  read  much  at  home; 
encourage  him  to  read  much  aloud;  for  only  in 
much  reading  will  he  acquire  fluency.  , 

If  the  teacher  will  make  a  practice  of  using, 
as  often  as  she  can,  the  new  and  difficult  words 
that  occur  in  the  daily  reading,  in  l}fr  general 
conversation  during  the  day,  ^e  will  find  the 
children's  vocabulary  greaUy  increased. 

When  the  teachers  of  advanced  pupils  realize 
the  full  meaniug  of  the  word  reading;  when 
they  realize  that  they  are  setting  before  the 
child  that  which  will  ennoble  him,  never  again 
wUl  they  have  to  be  urged  to  teach  their  pupils 
to  read. 

These  are  times  when  there  are  so  many 
cheap  books— and  a  majority  of  the  children 
will  read  something— but  if  they  are  directed 
aright  and  their  tastes  cultivated  their  min^s 
will  be  strong  and  their  morals  good,  l^e 
public  schools  can  do  no  better  service  than  to 
send  out  from  its  doors  boys  and  girls  who 
delight  in  good  literature. 

"But  the  old  books,  the  old  books,  the  mother  loves 
Th^^^J^M  bitter  taste  behind  to  haunt  the  youthful 
ThJy^Wd'us  hope,  they  bid  ns  fill  our  hearU  with 
The?d?iot  pi^lyzc  the  will  with  problems  of  despair." 
COMMITTEE  ON   NOMINATIONS. 

The  chair  called  for  names  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  when  the  follow- 
ing nine  gentlemen  were  proposed,  and 
elected  by  acclamation: 

Deputy  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Supts.  Jas.  M. 
Conghlin.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  G.  W.  Moore, 
C.  A.  Babcock,  J.  T.  Kendall,  Frank 
Hopper,  G.  W.  Phillips  and  M.  J.  Brecht. 

The  morning  session  then  adjourned. 

THE  RECEPTION. 

The  reception  given  to  the  members  01 
the  Association  in  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day by  the  teachers  of  Wilkes-Barr6  was 
one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  session. 
The  High  School  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  festoons  of  laurel  and  pine. 
The  visitors  were  receiv^  by  City  Supt. 
Coughlin,  Prof.  Breidinger,  and  the  fol- 
lowing committee:  Miss  Kate  Voigt, 
chairman,  Misses  Faulds,  Davis,  Butler, 
Vcrlenden,  Coughlin,  Young,  Morgan, 
Moses,  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Ginty,  and  Messrs.  John  A.  Kenny, 
Wayne  T.  James,  John  Howarth,  James 
Devaney ,  F.  ly.  Koemer  and  A.  W.  Moss. 

Two  punch  bowls,  plentifully  supplied 
with  lemonade,  were  hi  charge  of  Misses 


Mary  Williams,  Florence  Walters,  Lucita 
Krause  and  Edith  Parks.  In  one  of  the 
class  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  refresh- 
ments were  served,  consisting  of  ice 
cream,  cake  and  coffee.  Those  who 
served  included  Misses  Hoff'man,  O'Neill,, 
Wood,  Miller,  Gibson  and  others. 

During  the  afternoon  Messrs.  Arnold 
Lohmann,  violinist,  and  John  Shepherd, 
pianist,  gave  a  number  of  selections  and 
won  many  compliments. 

EXHIBIT  OF  SCHOOL   WORK. 

There  was  also  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive exhibit  of  drawing  and  writing 
from  the  schools  of  Wilkes-Barr^  and 
AUentown  in  the  High  School  building, 
which  attracted  considerable  attention. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 

MUSIC  for  the  evening  session  was 
furnished  by  the  Boys'  Choir  of 
St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  church.  Their 
"Viking  Song'*  was  heartily  encored. 

Vice-President  J.  R.  Flickinger  took 
the  chair,  and  introduced  President  A.  L. 
Jones,  who  read  the  following  address  on 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  TEACHER. 
Long  established  custom  makes  it  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  President  of  this  Association  to 
give  expression  to  his  views  on  some  educa- 
tional problem  of  the  day.    The  solution  may 
or  may  not  be  reached,  but  every  such  officer 
has  made  the  attempt.     It  is  in  obedience  to 
the  custom  that  this  paper  has  been  written.. 
It  is  not  my  desire  to  oflfer  for  your  considera- 
tion anything  of  a  mysterious  nature,  nor  to- 
suggest  a  form  of  question  startlingly  new. 
"  The  Training  of  a  Teacher  *'  has  been  chosem 
for  a  subject,  not  because  teachers  are  having, 
every  advantage  in  their  professional  training, 
nor  because  the  methods  in  vogue  are  defective;, 
but  it  is  the  conviction  of  many  teachers  to  day  • 
that  the  whole  problem  of  education  is  intensely 
interesting,   that   ite   discussion    is  eminentljr 
practical,  and  that  there  are  certain  phases  of  it: 
that  stand  out  with  ready  conditions  for  imme- 
diate solution.    The  preparation  of  any  indi- 
vidual for  his  profession  is  always  of  greatest 
moment  to  himself;  but  when  that  profession 
has  to  deal  with  the  interests  of  a  country  in  its 
relations  to  its  government,  its  social  economy, 
and  the  homes  of  all  its  people,  the  provisions 
for  most  judicious  and  careful  training  for  all 
that  desire  to  enter  the  profession  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  stabihty  of  the  state.    The 
subject    is    important    to    every    community 
through  the  making  and  enforcement  of  equit- 
able laws;  it  touches  the  home  by  its  enriching 
power  of  bringing  the  best  literature  of  the  ages 
to  the  fireside,   and  introducing   the  noblest 
characters  in  all  history  to  the  family  group. 
The  trained  teacher  enables  her  pupils  to  know 
the  world  as  the  home  of  man,  to  beget  a  live 
interest  in  all  men  and  nations,  to  see  with  a 
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skilled  eye  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to 
enrich  mankind  by  their  power  of  voice  and  pen. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Richard  Mulcaster, 
master  of  Merchants  Tailors'  School,  London, 
proposed  a  teachers*  college  as  a  department  of 
the  university.  "I  conclude,  therefore,"  he 
:8aid,  ''that  this  trade  requireth  a  particular 
college  for  these  four  causes :  first,  for  the  sub- 
ject, being  the  mean  to  make  or  mar  the  whole 
fry  of  our  state;  secondly,  for  the  number, 
whether  of  them  that  are  to  learn,  or  of  them 
that  are  to  teach;  thirdly,  for  the  necessity  of 
the  profession,  which  may  not  be  spared ; 
fourthly,  for  the  matter  of  their  study,  which  is 
comparable  to  the  greatest  possessions,  for 
language,  for  judgment,  for  skill  how  to  train, 
for  variety  in  all  points  of  learning,  wherein 
the  framing  of  the  mind  and  the  exercising  of 
the  body  craveth  exquisite  consideration." 
This  good  seed  sown  so  many  years  ago  pro- 
duced no  apparent  fruit. 

La  Salle,  two  hundred  years  ago,  saw  the 
need  of  better  teachers  as  he  visited  amon^  the 
poor  in  his  parish  at  Rheims.  He  established 
a  training  department  for  the  teachers  in  his 
church  schools.  He  gave  them  some  direc- 
tions as  to  their  life,  made  them  promise  to 
give  up  everything  to  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience.  The  first  of^  these  vows  has  come 
as  a  legacy  to  the  teacher  of  to-day.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  in  France  under  La  Salle 
was  so  great  that  his  teachers  were  called  to 
teach  aa  rapidly  as  be  could  prepare  them. 

Though  France  was  fiist  in  point  of  time  in 
the  intmiaction  of  the  training  school,  Ger- 
many bettered  the  instruction  much  more.  In 
1697  Fran  eke  organized  *a  teachers'  class  in 
connection  with  his  school  in  Halle.  Among 
the  students  who  flocked  to  his  school  to 
learn  his  improved  methods  was  Hecker,  who 
founded  a  teachers*  seminary  in  Stettin,  in 
Pomerania,  in  1735,  and  another  in  Berlin  in 
1748.  The  graduates  of  the  school  in  Berlin 
were  considered  so  far  superior  to  untrained 
teachers  that  it  is  said  that  Frederick  the  Great 
gave  orders  that  no  other  should  be  employed 
to  teach  in  the  schools  in  the  crown  lands  of 
his  kingdom. 

Both  the  schools  at  Berlin  (afterward  removed 
to  Pottsdam)  and  Stettin  became  state  institu- 
tions, the  first  training  schools  supported  by  the 
government  of  any  foreign  state. 

The  training  school  idea  shows  that  the  first 
purpose  was  to  extend  the  scholarship  of  those 
intending  to  teach,  the  theory  being  in  many 
cases  that  fitness  to  teach  consisted  only  in  the 
possession  of  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
learning,  that  the  faculty  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge necessarily  implied  the  faculty  of  impart- 
ing it ;  nothing  being  needed  but  knowledge. 
The  old  universities,  which  \yere  frequently 
teachers*  seminaries,  bound  their  students,  as  a 
condition  of  graduation,  to  teach  for  a  time, 
more  or  less,  after  leaving  the  university.  When 
the  Reformation  made  it  so  necessary  that  all 
children  should  be  educated,  an  army  of  teach- 
ers had  to  be  improvised  ;  so  it  happened  that 
the  brightest  students  in  the  universities  and 
schools  were  drafted  into  the  ranks  of  teachers. 
It  necessarily  occurred  that  teachers  having 
good  scholarship  sometimes  failed  to  teach  well, 
while  others  having  much  less  scholarship,  met 


with  surprising  success  in  their  schools.  It  w^as 
an  inference,  naturally  drawn,  that  method  was 
another  element  in  a  teacher's  professional  out- 
fit almost  co-ordinate  with  scholarship. 

Pestalozzi  was  a  most  noted  example  of  the  fact 
that  a  man  of  very  limited  learning  may  become 
a  great  teacher.  His  confidence  in  method  was 
such  that  he  believed  a  text  book  constructed 
according  to  his  plan  would  enable  an  illiterate 
man  to  become  a  good  teacher.  He  believed 
that  he  could  make  education  universal.  He 
would  make  every  home  a  school,  and  every 
mother  a  teacher.  The  ignorance  of  the  parent 
would  be  no  bar  to  home  instruction,  if  his 
method  was  used.  Scholarship  was  now  rele- 
gated to  a  second  place.  Jacotot,  who  followed 
Pestalozzi,  also  aimed  at  universal  education, 
even  when  educated  and  trained  teachers  could 
not  be  found.  His  famous  paradox,  "Every 
man  can  teach,  and  even  teach  that  which  he 
himself  does  not  know,**  is  suggestive  of  the 
exaggerated  value  that  was  given  to  method  by 
Pestalozzi  and  his  immediate  followers. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  aptitude  for 
teaching,  as  there  is  for  the  practice  of  other 
professions  and  kinds  of  business,  a  sense  in 
which  the  preparation  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
environment  or  training.  Education  and  train- 
ing do  much  to  give  power  and  skill,  yet  nat- 
ural skill  stands  superior.  The  individual  who 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  child,  who  can  blend 
with  it  in  its  sorrows  and  joys,  in  its  failures  and 
successes,  is  the  one  that  makes  for  character, 
for  life.  Adequate  natural  capacity  and  a  re- 
sponsive nature  are  qualities  on  wnich  can  be 
placed  the  basis  for  a  successful  school  room 
experience. 

During  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  training 
school  agitation  there  was  but  a  tardy  growth. 
Since  the  days  of  Pestalozzi  and  the  reforma- 
tory movement  in  educational  methods,  the 
necessity  of  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
has  taken  a  strong  hold  on  educational  thought 
in  several  countries.  In  the  United  States  con- 
ditions varied  in  different  communities;  but 
where  men  most  sought  wisdom  and  where  in- 
telligence was  cultivated,  there  the  trained 
teacher  found  ready  employment  and  valued 
service. 

In  many  of  our  states  there  was  great  desiie 
for  better  educational  facilities  and  for  a  class 
of  more  competent  teachers.  Agitation  was 
common.  The  credit  of  having  first  arrested 
the  attention  of  thinking  men  to  the  necessity 
of  immediate  and  permanent  improvement  in 
the  system  of  free  or  public  schools  belongs  to 
James  C.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.  He  advo- 
cated an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers 
exclusively  as  early  as  1824.  He  used  the  means 
at  hand  on  which  to  erect  the  advanced  and 
much-needed  structure.  In  1827,  he  opened  an 
institution  with  especial  reference  to  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  on  the  plans  which  he  had 
propounded.  He  memorialized  the  legislature 
of  his  state  for  aid.  He  stated  that  he  was 
"about  to  open  a  seminary  for  the  particular 
instruction  of  those  who  may  resort  to  me  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  science  of  education,  or  in 
the  best  means  of  developing  the  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  young  by 
judicious  and  wholesome  exercise  of  those  powd- 
ers.    He  had  evolved  the  true  training  school 
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idea.  He  asked  the  legislature,  as  the  chosen 
guardian  of  the  youth  and  their  education,  to 
extend  a  moderate  amount  of  public  patronage, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  necessary  expenses  to  in- 
dividuals who  would  aspire  to  the  responsible 
employment  of  teachers  of  the  young.**  The 
committee  to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred 
made  a  favorable  report.  They  said  that  **Mr. 
Carter's  plan  is  entirely  practical  in  its  charac- 
ter, simple  in  its  details  and  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  powers  of  the  mind.**  The 
committee  preferred  an  institution  **  detached 
entirely  from  all  other  pursuits  with  the  simple 
object  in  view  "—the  preparation  of  teachers. 
They  were  very  frank  m  expressing  their  views 
as  to  the  necessity  of  such  preparation  and  their 
conviction  that  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  not  such  as  they  should  be.  They 
reached  the  conclusion  that  *'the  failure  of  the 
schools  to  accomplish  the  highest  objects  for 
which  they  were  established,  in  nearly  all  cases 
can  be  traced  to  the  incompetency  of  the  teach- 
ers." **To  have  competent  teachers,'*  said 
they,  "we  must  instruct  them  in  the  business 
of  their  profession.**  The  committee  made  a 
logical  and  eloquent  plea  for  an  appropriation, 
but  it  was  not  made,  and  the  plan  failed  for 
Trant  of  proper  support. 

In  1834  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  while  returning  from  London,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  St.  Julius  of  Hamburg,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  learn 
the  conditions  of  the  schools,  hospitals,  prisons 
and  other  public  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  The  companionship  of  these  two  men 
on  board  the  sailing  vessel  resulted  in  the  suc- 
cessful planting  of  the  training  school  idea  in 
America.  Mr.  Brooks  says:  **I  fell  in  love 
with  the  Prussian  system,  and  it  seemed  to 
possess  me  like  a  missionary  angel.  After  this 
I  looked  upon  each  child  as  a  being  who  could 
complain  of  me  to  God  if  I  refused  to  provide 
for  him  a  better  education  after  what  I  had 
learned."  In  1835  he  called  a  convention  of 
the  citizens  of  Plymouth,  to  whom  he  opened 
the  whole  matter  showing  that  the  great  work 
in  education  must  begin  by  founding  a  training 
school  for  teachers.  Convention  followed  con- 
vention. At  one  of  them  Daniel  Webster  said, 
"This  plan  of  a  training  school  for  teachers  is 
designed  to  elevate  the  common  schools,  and 
thus  carry  out  the  noble  ideas  of  the  fathers. 
But  there  is  a  larger  view.  Every  man  and 
every  woman,  every  brother  and  sister  is  a 
teacher.  Parents  are  eminently  teachers. 
Now,  if  training  schools  are  to  teach  teachers, 
they  make  parents  and  all  who,  in  any  way, 
influence  childhood  competent  to  their  high 
office.**  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  present 
at  same  meeting,  said,  "The  original  settlers 
of  New  England  were  the  first  people  on  the 
face  ot  the  globe  who  undertook  to  say  that  all 
children  should  be  educated.  On  this  our  de- 
mocracy has  been  founded.  I  am  happy,*' 
said  he,  *•  to  find  it  now  our  aim  to  elevate  the 
town  schools  to  the  new  wants  of  a  growing 
community  by  educating  our  teachers  to  do 
their  work  most  acceptably.**  In  consequence, 
Edmund  D wight  donated  leu  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School 
at  I^xington,  the  legislature  of  the  state  appro- 
priated a  like  sum  towards  its  support,  and 


Rev.  Cyrus  Peirce  became  its  first  principal. 
Horace  Mann  said  of  "Father  Peirce** :  "He 
not  only  knew  how  to  teach  with  precision,  but 
he  evoked  from  his  pupils  such  force  of  con- 
science as  insured  thorough  study  and  assimila- 
tion of  whatever  was  taught.'*  The  Stale 
Normal  School  in  America  had  its  birth  on 
July  3,  1839.  It  was  the  herald  of  good  tidings 
for  the  youth  of  Massachusetts  and  of  America. 
The  enemies  of  the  new  school  marshalled  tneir 
forces,  harrassed  its  friends,  and  did  royal 
battle  for  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors. 
Not  only  legislators  but  school  men  as  well 
joined  hands  to  overthrow  the  new  project. 
But  in  spite  of  opposition,  the  plan  grew  until 
twenty  years  later  a  branch  reached  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1857 
the  first  State  Normal  School  was  opened  at 
Millersville. 

While  New  England  can  justly  claim  the  first 
State  Normal  School,  Pennsylvania  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  of  our  American  states  to 
inaugurate  the  work  of  helping  teachers.  The 
legislature  gave  altnost  constant  aid  to  advanced 
schools  which  aimed  to  send  out  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  State.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  called  the  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1748,  was  designed 
partially  as  a  school  for  teachers.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, the  chief  among  its  founders,  in  urging  its 
claims  for  assistance,  remarked  "that  the 
Academy  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
such  teachers  as  are  of  good  morals  and  known 
character,  and  can  teach  children  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  grammar  of  their 
mother  tongue.**  The  preparation  of  teachers 
was  made  an  object  at  the  Westtown  Boarding 
School,  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  opened  in  179^.  The  Moravians  established 
at  Nazareth  Hall  in  1807,  a  special  department 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  As  early  as 
1786  the  legislature  appropriated  money  to 
colleges  on  condition  that  they  would  educate  a 
certain  number  of  young  men  desiring  to  fit 
themselves  for  teachers.  In  1834  Dr.  George 
Junkin,  President  of  Lafayette  College,  sug- 
{^ested  to  the  legislature  the  plan  "  of  establish- 
ing in  the  existing  colleges  in  the  State, 
teachers'  courses  and  model  schools."  Con- 
cerning the  model  school  he  said,  "  Let  a  com- 
mon school,  to  be  kept  full  of  children  from 
the  neighborhood,  such  as  is  desirable  to  see 
established  in  every  district,  be  established 
contiguous  to  the  college  buildings,  which 
school  shall  be  a  model  in  its  buildings,  its 
fixtures,  desks,  books,  apparatus,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  mode  of  management.**  The  trustees 
of  Lafayette  College  in  1838,  the  year  before 
the  opening  of  the  Lexington  Normal  School, 
erected  a  building  for  a  model  school,  estab- 
lished a  teachers*  course  in  the  college,  and 
elected  a  principal.  But  the  public  was  not 
ready  to  resjjond  and  to  sustain  the  movement, 
and  the  project  failed;  but  many  parts  of  Dr. 
Junkin 's  plans  revived  in  the  Normal  School 
policy  of  a  later  day. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  this  State  have  grown 
rapidly  in  number  and  wonderfully  in  influence. 
They  have  been  continuously  aided  by  legis- 
lative appropriations;  they  have  been  loyally 
supported  by  Pennsylvania's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters.   Their  work  in  advancing  the  educational 
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standard  of  our  Commonwealth  to  its  present 
degree  of  eflSciency  is  unquestioned.  No  other 
State  has  such  fine  buildings,  so  well  equipped, 
and  faculties  so  well  trained  to  be  masters  in 
these  schools  and  leaders  for  aspiring  teachers. 

The  training  school  for  teachers  has  indeed 
become  a  prominent  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State.  No  one  questions  its  value 
and  no  one  suggests  a  substitute.  It  has  now 
no  enemies,  but  innumerable  friends  among  all 
classes  of  citizens.  Its  best  friends  are  now 
seeking  for  it  higher  ideals,  the  best  methods  of 
administration  and  most  rational  means  for 
supplying  the  public  schools  with  teachers  of 
highest  efficiency.  The  friendly  critics  fre- 
quently discuss  conditions  of  entrance,  course 
of  study,  and  practice  teaching. 

Dr.  Snyder,  of  the  Greeley,  Col.,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  in  his  Report  on  Normal  Schools, 
mentions  as  fundamental  conditions  for  en- 
trance : 

(a)  Maturity,  (b)  good  health  and  soundness 
of  organs,  (c)  natural  fitness  to  teach,  (d)  com- 
mon sense,  (e)  high  mindedness,  (f)  native 
ability.  The  above  are  requisites  that  cannot 
well  be  ignored,  if  the  State  will  use  its  appro- 
priations to  best  advantage,  and  conserve  the 
fullest  interests  of  its  wards,  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools.  The  stren^h  of  the  Normal 
School  lies  in  the  recognition  of  these  condi- 
tions. The  discerning  eye  and  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  principal  will  be  sufficient  to  sift 
the  applicants  relative  to  nearly  all  the  condi- 
tions named.  Native  ability  and  fitness  to 
teach  are  more  difficult  to  detect.  By  the  plan 
in  vogue,  the  prospective  teacher  attends  the 
school  sometimes  two  or  three  years  before  she 
has  a  chance  to  show  in  the  model  school 
whether  she  has  the  teaching  personality.  The 
proper  teaching  fitness  is  tested  only  by  actual 
teaching;  our  method  throws  the  question  of 
personality  into  the  last  few  months  of  the 
normal  course.  It  is  then  late  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, after  the  student  has  used  her  time  and 
the  funds  of  the  State  in  acquiring  a  profession 
in  which  she  cannot  hope  to  be  successful. 
Can  it  not  be  arranged  that  the  students  enter- 
ing the  regular  normal  course  should  immedi- 
ately go  into  the  model  school  ?  Then  profes- 
sional study,  and  the  observation  and  practice, 
go  hand  in  hand.  In  a  third  of  a  year  or  less, 
the  faculty  can  decide  whether  the  candidate 
has  a  teaching  personality.  If  she  has  it,  her 
education  may  go  on;  if  not,  she  will  be  greatly 
benefited  to  know  that  she  is  handicapped  by 
inborn  qualities  unfitting  her  to  realize  reason- 
able ambitions  in  the  field  of  teaching.  She 
will  fail,  because  she  has  not  the  **  inborn 
birthright  to  teach,"  while  she  may  just  as 
surely  succeed  in  another  profession  to  which 
nature  has  given  her  the  valued  keynote  to 
success.  When  the  Normal  School  graduate 
does  not  have  a  teaching  personality,  she  is 
branded  by  the  public  as  a  failure,  and  the 
Normal  School  is  charged  with  defective  train- 
ing. It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that  one 
means  of  reaching  highest  efficiency  is  to  elimi- 
nate rigorously  those  from  the  classes  in  the 
Normal  Schools  who  have  no  native  ability  or 
natural  fitness  to  teach. 

For  entrance  into  a  Normal  School  the  can- 
didate should  have  the  training  of  a  good  high 


school.  In  nearly  all  the  States  the  Normal 
Schools  admit  those  with  a  high  school  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent,  and  only  those  who 
expect  to  teach.  The  public  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  pupils  with  general  scholar- 
ship such  as  can  be  received  in  the  difierent 
high  schools  of  the  State.  The  provisions  of 
the  new  township  high  school  law  will  enable 
districts  to  educate  their  children  without  send- 
ing them  from  home;  and  will  thus  keep  the 
youth  under  parental  control  for  a  longer  time, 
and  will  give  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State 
an  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  for  ad- 
mission. 

The  Normal  School  should,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  a  technical  school.  If  the  pedagogic  degree 
is  to  take  equal  rank  with  other  professional 
degrees,  the  course  of  study  should  direct  its 
energy  exclusively  into  the  channels  of  tech- 
nical preparation  for  teaching.  Since  its  grad- 
uates are  to  teach  the  common  school  branches, 
its  course  of  study  should  include  methods  of 
teaching  these,  as  well  as  other  courses  which 
will  help  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  teaching;  but 
it  is  questioned  by  the  friendly  critics  whether 
it  conserves  the  energy  and  professional  spirit 
of  the  Normal  School  teachers  to  break  ground 
in  subjects  that  can  be  well  taught  m  the 
district  schools. 

The  lenghthening  of  the  term  in  the  regular 
course  and  the  addition  of  needed  branches  of 
study  in  the  Normal  School  have  greatly  en- 
riched the  course.  For  the  high  school  grad- 
uate who  takes  two  or  three  years  in  the 
Normal  School,  the  curriculum  offers  greatest 
advantages.  Much  of  her  time  can  be  taken 
for  acquiring  methods  of  teaching,  for  profes- 
sional study,  and  for  observation  and  practice 
in  the  model  school.  On  account  of  time  taken 
for  reviewing  common  school  studies  and  open- 
ing new  subjects  in  the  course,  it  frequently 
happens  that  professional  work  gets  least  time. 
In  the  study  of  the  catalogues  of  many  Normal 
Schools  it  is  found  that  our  courses  of  study  are 
now  as  full  and  rich  as  any.  If  the  work  of  the 
pupils  can  be  made  technical  and  professional, 
the  programmes  need  not  be  crowded. : 

From  visits  to  Normal  Schools  in  ten  differ- 
ent states,  the  writer  has  learned  that  the 
training  school  practice  differs  greatly.  Where 
best  results  are  obtained  the  faculty  of  the 
Normal  School  is  in  very  close  touch  with  work 
of  the  seniors  in  the  training  school.  The  best 
work  of  the  kind  was  probably  seen  at  DeKalb, 
Illinois,  where  the  training  school  is  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  McMurry.  The  head  of  every  de- 
partment is  cognizant  of  the  work  going  on  in 
the  training  school  in  his  department.  He 
directs  the  preparation  of  the  lessons,  visits  the 
classes  to  see  the  preparation,  teaches  model 
lessons.  There  are  seminars  held  every  week 
in  each  branch  that  is  being  taught,  with  the 
department  head  as  chairman.  Dr.  McMurry, 
the  model  school  principal,  is  dean  of  all  the 
seminars.  At  DeKalb  there  is  a  training  school 
in  the  building,  while  the  practice  work  is  found 
in  the  schools  of  the  city. 

At  New  Britain,  Conn.,  a  portion  of  the  city 
schools  is  taken  for  observation  and  practice,  in 
which  skilled  critic  teachers  look  after  the 
work  of  the  students.  The  students  observe, 
and  teach  with  very  close  supervision  and  in- 
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strnction,  for  five  months.  If  they  do  well 
they  are  sent  to  South  Manchester,  seventeen 
miles  away,  and  are  given  a  room  to  teach  for 
five  months.  Here  a  skilled  critic  is  allowed 
for  each  four  student  teachers,  If  any  one  fails 
to  teach  or  discipline  well,  she  is  sent  back  for 
another  five  months  of  professional  work  and 
observation.  The  superintendents  at  New 
Britain  and  South  Manchester  as  well  as  the 
principal  of  the  Normal  School  say  the  plan 
brings  excellent  results. 

Iowa  has  only  one  State  Normal  School,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest.  The  principal  assured 
the  writer  that  with  the  care  in  the  preparation 
of  lesson  plans,  the  mode  of  detecting  faulty 
presentation  of  subjects,  and  system  of  critic 
teaching,  none  but  successful  teachers  can 
graduate;  those  who  can  not  teach  fail  to  get 
the  vote  of  the  faculty  to  pass. 

The  Trenton  Qtate  Normal  School  has  its  own 
training  department  in  which  the  students  get 
observation  of  model  teachiuji^,  and  where  they 
have  critic  instruction  on  their  practice.  After 
they  have  passed  in  Uiis  work,  they  are  sent 
ont  into  difierent  sections  of  the  State  to  ob- 
serve and  help  the  teachers,  or  to  act  as  substi- 
tutes. Only  such  districts  as  desire  these 
helpers  need  take  them. 

The  San  Francisco  Normal  School  is  unique 
in  that  all  applicants  for  admission  must  pass  a 
thorough  physical  examination,  and  that  it 
places  its  new  students  in  the  practice  schools 
at  once  to  ascertain  their  fitness  to  teach.  Dr. 
Bark  claims  that  if  they  have  teaching  ability 
it  will  show  itself.  If  they  do  not  have  it,  no 
amount  of  training  can  supply  it.  The  school 
will  gradoate  no  one  who  is  deficient  as  a 
teacher  or  disciplinarian.  The  plan  has  not 
been  long  enough  on  trial  to  assure  its  com- 
plete success. 

Harlow  Russell  has  originated  a  method  in 
the  Worcester  Normal  School  that  has  brought 
his  students  great  success  and  himself  much 
renown.  Afler  pursuing  their  professional 
course,  and  their  practice  in  the  Normal  School, 
his  seniors  are  sent  out  into  the  city  schools,  as 
helpers,  then  assistants,  and  finally  as  substi- 
tutes. If  a  student  teacher  fails  in  any  way, 
she  is  not  graduated,  but  is  required  to  take  an 
additional  year  of  prefessional  training  and 
practice  teaching.  If  she  fails  again,  the  prin- 
cipal tries  to  get  her  a  clerical  position. 

The  Normal  School  of  to-day  is  doing  a  work 
of  greatest  influence.  Its  aim  is  to  train 
teachers.  Teachers  not  only  make  for  charac- 
acter  in  the  lives  of  their  pupils,  but  as  well 
mould  sentiment  in  the  community  in  which 
their  work  lies.  Compared  with  other  educa- 
tional agencies  the  Normal  School  is  the  most 
potent  force  that  can  wield  an  influence  in  any 
State.  Could  not  a  committee  appointed  by 
this  Association  from  the  members  among 
Normal  Schools,  superintendents  and  teachers, 
take  up  the  problems  of  the  Normal  Schools, 
consider  them,  and  report  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Association  ? 

At  no  time  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
country  has  the  attention  of  the  public  been  so 
persistently  called  to  the  subject  of  education 
as  now.  Our  school  system,  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  training  of  teachers,  are  all  being 
examined  and  criticised,  not  only  by  the  most 


thoughtful  men  and  women  in  the  profession, 
but  they  are  being  scrutinized  and  discussed  by 
the  ablest  men  and  women  of  all  professions. 
Not  only  in  the  home  and  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute, but  in  the  convention  and  on  the  platform, 
in  the  magazine  and  the  newspaper,  the  discus- 
sion goes  on.  The  school  and  its  teachers  are 
the  cynosure  of  great  attention.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  importance  of  the  education 
of  our  children  justifies  its  prominence.  Let 
all  continue  their  criticism.  Let  each  discuss 
the  problem  as  he  sees  it;  and  out  of  it  all  will 
come  a  still  better  training  school  for  teachers, 
a  general  knowledge  of  better  methods,  with  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  purpose  of  teaching 
and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  results 
obtained. 

After  a  solo  by  Miss  Gabney  which 
was  warmly  received,  and  a  recitation 
'•  The  Bobolink,'*  by  Miss  Maud  Willis, 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  made  the  follow- 
ing address  on 

CHILD  labor: 

The  fiercest  war  that  is  now  waged  upon 
the  globe  is  the  struggle  for  the  world's  best 
markets.  This  commercial  and  industrial 
war  enlists  the  services  not  merely  of  able- 
bodied  men,  but  also  of  the  women  and 
children.  When  I  agreed  to  discuss  child 
labor  I  did  not  know  through  what  dismal 
paths  the  investigation  would  lead  me. 
Dismal  as  these  paths  are,  they  converge 
towards  a  point  that  is  full  of  light  and 
hope.  Thev  traverse  a  region  in  which  the 
superintendent  may  earn  many  times  his 
salary  every  year. 

There  seems  to  be  a  time  in  the  life  of  the 
average  boy  when  he  holds  the  almighty 
dollar  so  close  to  his  eyes  that  he  sees  noth- 
ing else  in  the  universe.  When  this  time 
comes,  the  boy  is  apt  to  quit  school  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  work.  Sometimes  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  for  the  boy  at  this 
critical  period  is  to  put  him  to  hard  work, 
so  that  ne  mav  find  out  by  actual  experi- 
ence how  much  backache  is  represented  in 
a  dollar  honestly  earned.  In  most  cases  it 
is  better  to  let  him  learn  this  lesson  outside 
of  school  hours  and  to  keep  him  at  school 
by  showing  him  the  value  of  an  education 
in  future  earning  power.  If  a  shop,  or  a 
mill  or  a  cigar  factory  offers  work,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  at 
school  after  the  age  at  which  it  is  legal  for 
them  to  be  employed.  Many  of  them  grow 
up  as  unskilled  laborers,  to  be  pushed  out 
at  twenty  by  a  new  crop  of  children,  and 
thenceforth  doomed  to  struggle  by  mere 
muscle  for  a  living. 

The  history  of  child  labor  is  full  of  in- 
terest. In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
legislation  was  directed  against  child  idle- 
ness. Since  1802  it  has  been  directed 
against  over  work,  and  the  darkness  is  turn- 
ing to  li^ht.  The  invention  of  machinery 
for  spinning  yarn  began  the  movement  that 
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has  taken  manufacturing  from  the  cottages 
and  iarm  houses  of  England.  The  spinning 
mule,  the  power  loom,  the  cotton  ^in,  and 
other  inventions,  have  revolutionized  the 
industrial  world.  Some  of  these  machines 
have  enabled  a  child  to  do  the  work  of  a 
man  or  of  several  men.  Since  women  and 
children  do  not  organize  strikes,  and  will 
work  for  less  money  than  able-bodied  men, 
they  were  soon  employed  wherever  they 
could  manage  a  machine.  The  demand  for 
coal  to  generate  steam  led  to  their  employ- 
ment in  the  mining  of  coal.  A  condition  of 
life  developed  that  is  full  of  revolting 
horrors— horrors  that  led  to  exposures  like 
Cobden's  scathing  book  on  White  Slavery 
■  in  England.    I  quote  from  Willoughby: 

"  According  to  the  report  of  1842  on  child 
labor,  it  was  estimated  that  fully  one-third 
of  those  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of 
England  were  children  under  eighteen,  and 
of  these  much  more  than  one- half  were 
under  thirteen.  The  facts  revealed  in  this 
elaborate  report  of  over  two  thousand  pages, 
devoted  chiefly  to  child  labor  in  coal  mines, 
would  be  scarcely  credible  if  they  were  not 
supported  by  the  best  authority;  so  fearful 
was  their  condition.  Down  in  the  depths  ot 
the  earth  they  labored  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen hours  oaily.  The  coal  often  lay  in 
seams  only  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  in 
these  children  crawled  on  their  hands  and 
feet,  generally  naked,  and  harnessed  up  by 
an  iron  chain  and  band  aronnd  their  waists 
by  which  thev  either  dragged  or  pushed 
heavily  loaded  cars  of  coal  through  these 
narrow  ways.  In  nearly  every  case  they 
were  driven  to  work  by  brutal  miners,  and 
beaten,  and  sometimes  even  killed.  Law 
did  not  seem  to  reach  to  the  depths  of  a  coal 
pit.  Thus  these  young  infants  labored 
their  young  lives  out  as  if  condemned  to 
torture  for  some  crime. 

Volumes  might  be  filled  in  portraying 
their  sufferings.  Treated  as  brutes  they 
lived  with  no  reeard  to  morals,  religion, 
education  or  health,  in  a  condition  that  will 
probably  never  be  duplicated.  In  the 
course  of  time  a  process  of  physical  de- 
terioration was  seen  to  be  at  work  among 
the  factory  population.  They  were  stunted 
in  size,  pallid  and  emaciated.  They  were 
scrofulous  and  consumptive,  and  had  an 
aptness  for  everv  disease.  The  foundations 
were  rapidly  laid  for  a  population  feeble, 
short-lived  and  ignorant,  and  in  all  respects 
debased.  The  recruiting  sargeant  already 
complained  that  men  suitable  for  the  army 
could  not  be  found  in  the  manufacturing 
districts."     [Prize  Essay,  pages  17,  18.] 

An  agitation  for  reform  was  begun,  but 
was  at  first  opposed  even  by  such  men  as 
John  Bright,  on  the  ground  that  any  re- 
striction upon  the  employment  of  children 
in  manufacturing  would  ruin  the  industries 
of  England.  But  the  other  side  was  cham- 
pioned by  Sir  Robert  Owen  and  others,  and 
their  work,  with  the  influence  of  **  White 
Slavery  in  England,"  gradually  bore  fruit 


in  legislation  limiting  the  employment  of 
women,  the  age  at  which  children  might  be 
employed,  the  hours  of  their  labor,  pro- 
hibiting their  employment  at  night  and  the 
shortening  of  the  noon  hour— until  factory 
legislation  has  become  ubiquitous,  and 
since  1869  no  important  writer  on  these 
questions  has  failed  to  favor  legislation  for 
protection  of  women  and  children  against 
overwork. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  things  have 
never  been  so  bad  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  speak 
of  children  who  must  work  at  night,  who 
care  nothing  for  school  or  play,  whose,  life 
is  from  the  bed  to  the  workshop  and  from 
the  workshop  to  bed.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  newspapers,  in  this  valley, 
of  the  last  winter.  After  describing  the 
unsanitary  conditions  of  a  building,  the  re- 
porter says: 

**  It  is  in  this  building  that  the  Messrs.  — — — 
huddle  their  250  or  more  help.  It  is  here  that 
they  listlessly  plod  along  day  after  day  in  the 
foul  air  that  a  mill  owner  sees  fit  to  give  them. 
Faces  devoid  of  ambition  or  expression  stare  at 
you  from  all  sides  as  the  listless  worker  raises 
her  head  from  the  machine  of  which  she  might 
be  a  part. 

"There  is  no  bloom  upon  the  cheek  of  these 
workers,  there  is  no  li^ht  in  their  eyes.  They 
work  from  7  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m.  in  an  atmoa- 
phere  that  quickly  changes  the  bloom  and  blush 
of  youth  and  strength  to  a  color  of  chalk." 

Yet  when  it  was  proposed  in  the  last  leg- 
islature to  increase  the  number  of  factory 
inspectors  in  order  to  root  out  some  of  these 
abominations,  there  was  an  outcry  against 
what  was  called  '* a  useless  expenditure" — 
as  though  the  health  and  life  of  women  and 
little  children  were  of  no  account  in  compar- 
ison with  a  few  dollars  taken  from  the  treas- 
ury of  a  commonwealth  whose  revenue  i» 
fifteen  millions  a  year. 

Among  the  evil  consequences  of  the  early 
employment  of  children  is  the  teaching  of 
untruthfulness.  Many  a  child  has  three 
different  ages— one  the  real  age,  another  the 
age  given  on  the  railway  car,  and  still  an- 
other given  when  applying  for  work  at  a 
mill  or  a  coal  breaker.  Yet  children  thus 
taught  to  lie  are  expected  to  grow  up  good 
citizens,  which  is  impossible. 

Children  leave  school  with  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  elementary  education,  and  are 
set  to  making  one-thirtieth  part  of  a  shoe, 
or  one-sixtieth  part  of  a  pin,  until  they  grow 
up  not  as  skilled  and  educated  laborers,  but 
as  living  machines,  able  at  twenty  to  earn 
little  more  than  at  fourteen,  and  doomed 
thenceforth  to  remain  in  the  class  of  un- 
skilled laborers,  displaced  by  a  younger 
generation,  and  sent  out  to  seek  a  living 
with  only  their  muscular  strength  between 
them  and  starvation. 

Last  winter  we  read  in  the  papers  of  chil- 
dren compelled  to  work  all  night,  under 
conditions  that  might  well  make  aneels 
weep.    Stunted  in  growth  and  depravea  in 
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morals.  And  it  touches  us  here  as  teachers. 
In  a  town  that  has  tobacco  factories,  or  silk 
mills,  or  coal  breakers,  the  best  of  teachers 
cannot  hold  the  children  in  school  after  the 
legal  age  has  been  reached  when  they  may 
goto  work. 

Education  is  of  two  kinds— one,  that  which 
is  obtained  in  school,  the  other  out  of  school. 
We  may  put  the  education  a  boy  receives  in 
learning  a  useful  trade  on  a  par  with  school 
education.  But  he  who  has  had  schooling 
can  put  brains  into  the  toil  of  his  hands, 
and  so  be  a  better  workman  and  a  more 
useful  citizen.  His  standard  of  comfort  is 
raised,  and  his  capacity  to  enjoy  the  things 
of  the  mind  and  the  higher  lite  increased. 
The  boy  without  schooling  is  not  intelligent 
enough  to  value  such  things,  and  estimates 
life  only  by  what  money  can  buy.  If  we 
could  keep  the  children  long  enough  to 
teach  them  to  enjoy  the  things  of  the  higher 
life,  we  should  lind  as  much,  if  not  more, 
content  and  greater  happiness  in  the  aver- 
age walks  of  life  than  is  enjoyed  among  the 
millionaires. 

There  is  also  the  evil  of  families  being 
supported  by  the  earnings  of  children. 
Many  a  workmgman  "retires"  at  forty -five, 
to  depend  thenceforth  upon  the  earnings  of 
a  brood  of  children — ^thus  reversing  the  nat- 
ural order,  in  which  the  father  supports  and 
educates  his  children. 

The  intensified  competition  for  places, 
brought  about  by  employment  of  children, 
cuts  down  the  price  of  labor,  drives  able- 
bodied  adults  into  idleness,  and  lowers  the 
standard  of  comfort  for  the  entire  family. 
We  talk  about  the  importation  of  '*  pauper'' 
labor  from  abroad  lowering^  American  waffes, 
and  demand  les^islative  interference ;  out 
when  the  same  thing  is  done  by  the  labor  of 
women  and  children,  the  legislative  bodies 
can  hardly  be  got  to  consider  its  prevention. 
If  all  children  were  shut  out  of  the  labor 
market,  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family 
would  increase;  it  is  the  universal  experi- 
ence that  where  women  and  children  are 
employed,  the  man's  wages  in  such  localities 
are  cut  down. 

Perhaps  the  worst  evil  of  all  is  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  labor  falls  upon  the  weak 
period  of  youth  instead  of  strong  middle 
age.  This  leads  to  physical  and  social  de- 
generation. 

We  have  found,  then,  that  children  need 
protection— 

I.  Against  labor  that  robs  them  of  the 
right  to  know  and  to  grow. 

II.  Against  employment,  either  at  school 
or  out  of  school,  that  robs  them  of  sleep  and 
health. 

III.  Against  the  folly  of  parents  who 
doom  their  offspring  either  to  idleness  or  to 
overwork— I  do  not  know  which  is  worse. 
On  the  one  hand,  to  grow  up  without  ever 
earning  an  honest  dollar  leads  to  moral 
downfall;  on  the  other,  overwork  means 
physical  deeeneration  and  consequently 
moral  imperfection. 


IV.  Against  unsanitary  conditions  that 
stunt  their  growth  and  predispose  the  human 
system  to  contagious  and  other  diseases. 

V.  Against  their  own  folly  in  neglecting 
educational  advantages  for  their  children 
for  the  sake  of  earning  the  almighty  dollar 
at  a  premature  age. 

The  idea  of  legislative  protection  against 
child  labor  is  not  new;  in  fact,  to  some  ex- 
tent, we  have  taken  the  back  track.  In 
1849  ^^  legal  age  for  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  Pennsylvania  was  fixed  at  14;  in 
1867,  it  was  lowered  to  12;  in  1893,  it  was 
raised  to  13.  In  the  last  legislature  an  effort 
was  made  to  enact  a  law  governing  the  em- 
ployment of  children  about  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  mines,  and  after  careful 
examination,  it  appeared  that  in  the  repeal- 
ing and  amending  process  part  of  the  an- 
thracite regulations  nad  been  amended  into 
the  bituminous.  Queer  things  sometimes 
happen  in  legislatures  and  even  in  courts. 
For  instance,  we  educators  had  always  be- 
lieved that  where  the  law  permits  the  edu- 
cation of  children  at  home  by  a  **  qualified  " 
teacher,  it  meant  one  holding  a  legal  certifi- 
cate; but  a  Judge  decides  that  it  means  only 
*'  well  qualified."  If  that  is  right,  so  far  aa 
these  children  are  concerned,  they  are  put 
back  where  we  were  before  the  county  su- 
perintendency  was  established. 

I  was  gratified  to  read  this  in  the  report 
of  the  Ohio  Inspectors  : 

'*The  seventy-third  General  Assembly 
amended  the  act  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  the  employment  of  minors,  prohibiting  their 
employment  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mer- 
cantile or  other  establishment,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  the  age  of  thirteen  ^ears  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  and  providing  that 
no  boy  under  fifteen  or  girl  under  sixteen  years 
should  be  employed  at  any  work  performed  for 
wages  or  other  compensation,  or  to  assist  any 
person  employed  as  a  wage  earner,  when  the 
public  schools  in  the  district  in  which  the 
minor  resides  are  in  session.  This  law  also 
provided  that  no  boy  under  sixteen  or  girl 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  could  be  employed 
at  any  work  at  night  time  later  than  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  nor  earlier  than  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  no  minor 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  should  be  em- 

gloyed  for  a  longer  period  in  one  day  than  ten 
ours,  and  that  minors  should  be  allowed  no 
less  than  thirty  minutes  for  meal  time  at  noon." 
[Ohio  Factory  Inspection  Report  for  1901, 
page  12] 

There  is  plenty  of  practical  philosophy 
in  that. 

Having  shown  up  the  evils  that  exist,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  I  propose  a 
remedy.  If  what  is  offered  is  not  ^ood.  you 
will  modify  or  reject  it;  if  it  is  right,  you 
ought  to  advocate  it,  for  the  future  of  our 
women  and  children  is  behind  it.  These 
remedies  are  proposed  : 

I.  Compulsory  registration  of  births  alt 
over  the  United  States.  Bckley  B.  Coxe 
once  told  me  that  in  one  family  three  chil- 
dren were  reported  as  respectively  12,  i2>^ 
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and  13  years  old.    We  want  to  prevent  that 
kind  oflying,  at  least. 

2.  Insistence  on  the  production  of  certifi- 
cates of  birth  where  the  age  of  the  child  is 
doubtful.  Experience  teaches  that  such  a 
certificate  is  often  better  evidence  of  age 
than  the  word  of  parents. 

3.  A  sufficient  force  of  shop,  mine,  factory 
and  mercantile  inspectors  to  enforce  the 
laws  regulating  child  labor.  The  majority 
of  the  mill  and  mine  owners  are  opposed  to 
child  labor,  and  willingly  cooperate  with 
the  inspectors  to  exclude  those  who  are 
working  contrary  to  law.  We  are  doing 
something  toward  banishing  illiteracy,  as 
the  statistics  show  the  number  of  illiterates 
is  decreasing. 

4.  More  stringent  laws  compelling  attend- 
ance at  school  ^tween  the  ages  of  eight  and 
thirteen.  We  have  sometimes  thought  the 
•limit  should  be  fourteen,  but  there  are  many 
pupils  who  do  no  eood  in  school  after 
thirteen—they  are  idle,  forming  bad  habits 
which  injure  or  disturb  the  others.  For 
these  thirteen  is  better. 

5.  Good  schools,  1.  ^.,  schools  in  which 
the  children  are  happy  and  to  which  they 
will  go  of  their  own  accord.  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  select  the  teachers 
for  my  children,  and  they  have  all  cried 
when  It  was  necessary  to  stay  out.  That  is 
what  we  want— teachers  who  can  make  the 
child  happy  in  school,  as  he  has  the  right 
to  be.  The  child  will  not  be  happy  unless 
the  teacher  is  happy,  and  the  teacher  can- 
not be  happy  unless  she  has  salary  enoueh 
to  pay  her  debts  and  make  her  comfortable. 
So  I  was  glad  when  the  Legislature  assumed 
the  rdle  of  protecting  the  teacher  in  the 
minimum  salary  bill.  Of  course  there  was 
the  old  cry  of  ''paternalism,''  and  one 
statesman  announced  that  he  was  ''not 
afraid  of  the  school  teachers  "—but  he  was 
well  answered,  that  though  the  school 
teachers  have  no  votes,  the  people  behind 
them  have.  It  took  courage  to  vote  against 
directors  who  have  votes.  The  minimum 
salary  law  is  a  hopeful  sign;  salaries  are 
going  up  all  over  the  commonwealth,  some 
have  been  almost  doubled.  It  devolves 
upon  the  Superintendent  to  see  that  only 
those  who  are  worth  $35  a  month  are  given 
certificates.  They  can  cut  ofif  all  the  weak 
provisionals.  There  are  some  permanents, 
some  Normal  school  graduates,  and  even 
.some  college  people,  who  are  unworthy,  and 
we  should  get  nd  of  them  when  we  can. 
The  school  should  be  made  a  place  where  the 
1>oy  feels  that  he  is  gettine  something  for 
his  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  Thus 
we  can  help  make  public  sentiment  in  favor 
•of  compulsory  education,  of  factory  and 
mine  inspection,  of  keeping  children  from 
being  put  to  work  under  legal  age.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

After  a  selection  well  sung  by  the 
Boys'  Choir,  the  Association  adjourned 
until  to- morrow. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


PUPILS  of  the  Nanticoke  schools— a 
class  of  girls — furnished  the  music  for 
this  session  under  direction  of  Prof.  Gwv 
lym  Davies. 

The  devotional  services  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  John  H.  Bickford,  of  First  M.  E. 
Church  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  read  the 
38th  chapter  of  Job  and  offered  prayer. 

Prof.  Will.  S.  Monroe,  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  the  Westfield,  Mass., 
State  Normal  School,  made  an  address 
of  which  an  abstract  follows,  on 

MENTAL    FATIGUE. 

The  power  of  endurance  is  a  potent  factor 
in  modern  life,  and  it  is  often  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  fatigue  point  be  known. 

Many  have  made  diligent  researches 
along  this  line.  Germany  has,  up  to  this 
point,  been  the  most  fruitiul  field  of  action, 
and  among  the  eminent  investigators  are 
Zimmerman,  Lesher,  Bereerstein,  Kraeplin, 
Griesback  and  Ebbinguaus.  Prominent 
names  in  France  are  Binet,  Hewri,  Fer^, 
Vaschide  and  Grasset.  The  United  States 
has  also  made  an  effort  to  investigate  this 
subject,  and  among  American  investigators 
are  Lombard,  Hodge,  Bryan,  DeliOj^ute, 
Scripture  and  Miss  Holmes. 

The  experiments  have  been  performed 
along  scientific  lines  in  well  equipped 
laboratories  with  very  accuratel}^  con- 
structed apparatus.  Among  the  instru- 
ments usea  are  the  ergograph,  the  sphyg- 
mograph,  the  aestheometer  and  the  dynamo- 
meter. Simpler  methods,  such  as  countine 
the  letters  in  a  paragraph,  addinjgf  and 
multiplying  and  writing  from  dictation  are 
also  used. 

Physical  conditions  play  an  important 
part  in  fatigue,  since  mental  and  pnysical 
fatigue  are  closely  allied.  All  action  leaves 
an  effect  on  the  brain  matter.  This  effect 
may  be  (a)  reduction  in  cell  volume  or  (b)  the 
introduction  of  tocsins  or  poisons  into  the 
cell. 

Hodge  shows  by  his  chart  that  after 
thirty  minutes'  work  a  shrinkage  of  18  per 
cent,  has  taken  place  in  the  brain  cell; 
after  an  hour,  29  per  cent.;  after  one  hour 
and  thirty  minutes,  43  per  cent.,  and  after 
six  hours,  75  per  cent. 

In  normal  conditions  the  tocsins  are  car- 
ried off  as  fast  as  they  are  formed,  but  in  a 
fatigued  condition  the  excretory  organs  are 
not  able  to  carry  them  off,  and  they  remain 
in  the  cell  to  poison  it. 

The  indications  of  fatigue  are  a  general 
jaded  expression,  flushed  face,  dazed  eyes, 
lack  of  muscular  control,  irritability  and 
a  general  weakening  of  the  senses. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  producing 
pathological  fatigue,  for  one  should  always 
distinguish  between  pathological  fatigue, 
which  is  dangerous,  and  normal  fatigue. 
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which  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  expended 
energy. 

1.  The  infrequency  of  recesses  plays  an 
important  part  in  fatigue.  It  has  been 
found  that  school  work  suffers  in  quality 
with  length,  that  the  work  in  the  forenoon 
is  better  than  that  in  the  afternoon  and  that 
work  is  better  with  the  introduction  of  a 
recess  and  still  better  with  two  recesses. 

2.  Gymnastics  is  valuable  as  a  study,  but 
is  not  a  substitute  for  recess,  as  the  attention 
is  not  relaxed  and  it  stands  first  in  the  list 
of  fatigue-  producing  studies. 

3.  German  experimenters  have  found  that 
many  mistakes  are  made  when  the  recita- 
tion periods  are  long,  thus  proving  that 
long  recitation  periods  bring  about  mental 
fatigue. 

4.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  weather 
often  is  an  important  factor,  fatigue  being 
produced  more  easily  on  hot  and  humid 
oays.  The  fatigue  point  reaches  its  highest 
pomt  in  the  summer  months  and  is  at  its 
lowest  in  the  winter. 

5.  The  monotony  of  school  work,  often 
bronght  about  by  too  much  correlation 
canses  fatigue,  therefore  the  school  program 
shonld  be  varied. 

6.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  fatigue  in  periods 
of  rapid  growth,  especially  during  adoles- 
cence. Less  work  should  be  required  dur- 
ing this  period  than  before  and  after. 

7.  Lack  of  proper  food  and  lack  of  sleep 
play  important  parts  in  bringing  on  patho- 
logical fatifi[ue.  Sleep  is  very  important. 
Too  little  sleep  manifests  itself  in  loss  of 
memory,  inability  to  attend,  and  finally  in 
a  complete  break  down  of  mental  processes. 
More  sleep  is  needed  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer and  more  in  cold  climates  than  warm 
climates. 

The  minimum  amount  of  sleep  required  is : 

Under   7  years 12  hours. 

Under   9  years 11  hours. 

Under  12  years .10  hours. 

Under  14  years 9  hours. 

The  dangers  from  overstrain  cannot  be 
too  highly  emphasized— as  chorea  often  re- 
sults and  seeds  of  permanent  disorders 
which  results  in  early  break-down  and  pre- 
mature old  age  are  often  sown  through  path- 
ological fatigue. 

MANUAI.  TRAINING. 

The  first  of  two  papers  on  this  subject 
was  read  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Conelly,  of  Alle- 
gheny, and  is  as  follows: 

It  is  my  aim  to  show  in  this  paper  the 
practical  side  of  manual  training  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  child  and  the  industrial  life  into 
which  he  is  soon  to  enter. 

Manual  training  begins  with  the  Kinder- 
garten child,  aye,  before  the  Kindergarten 
age;  for  does  he  not  begin  to  educate  him- 
self by  modeling  in  mud  and  digging  in 
sand,  and  in  various  other  childish  plays, 
in  his  own  manual  training  school  ? 

Thus  beginning  with  the  formative  period 


in  his  life,  and  carried  all  through  his  com- 
mon school  education,  manual  training  en- 
ables a  boy  or  girl  to  apply  habits  of  stead- 
fastness, industry  and  perseverance,  by 
giving  into  his  hands  some  material  which 
calls  upon  his  thought,  energy  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  transform  or  create  into 
visible  form,  something  useful,  beautiful  or 
both.  It  is  not  difficult  labor  but  wholesome 
recreation,  and,  in  many  cases,  has  won 
over  to  the  love  for  industry  a  boy  or  girl 
who  otherwise  might  have  become  a  useless 
member  to  society  at  large. 

The  longing  for  activity  which  is  inherent 
in  a  chilo,  is  in  a  great  measure  satisfied 
through  manual  training.  Every  teacher 
knows  how  necessary  and  what  a  relief  a 
little  cessation  from  study  or  recitation  re- 
cess brings  to  a  room  full  of  boys  and  girls 
with  youth  and  activity  bubbling  over. 
Notice  the  relaxation,  the  quick,  free  move- 
ments of  pupils  who  have  oeen  given  this 
relief.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
school-room,  if  we  have  any  regard  for 
nerves  or  brains  of  the  pupils  m  our  chars^e, 
for  do  not  forget,  we  are  not  only  responsible 
for  the  development  of  mental  power,  but 
also  we  should  be  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  to  see  to  it  that  no  child 
receives  learning  at  the  expense  of  his 
physical  body  and  nerve  force.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  points  in  manual  train- 
ing, as  to  its  relation  to  the  other  school 
exercises.  Almost  all  teachers  with  whom 
I  have  conferred  upon  the  subject  seem  to 
feel  that  an  hour  or  two,  or  hau  a  day,  in  the 
industrial  department  gives  to  her  a  rested, 
refreshed  ana  healthier- minded  pupil  than 
those  she  had  before  this  part  ot  school 
training  was  introduced. 

Industrial  training  offers  an  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  special  talents,  per- 
haps in  a  boy  who  may  have  been  dull  in 
other  branches.  One  of  the  stron gest  claims 
made  for  manual  trainine  is,  that  it  keeps 
the  boys  and  girls  in  school  for  a  longer 
period,  if  they  are  actually  learning  some 
tangible  form  of  knowledge,  it  not  only  ap- 
peals to  them  but  to  their  parents  as  well. 

Some  one  has  said,  '*To  train  men  to  do 
the  best  that  can  be  known  is  the  duty  of 
the  university.''  To  do,  implies  action,  and 
the  action  will  depend  upon  the  thought. 
Schools,  then,  should  lead  the  child  both  to 
think  and  to  act. 

For  years  our  public  schools,  filled  with 
earnest  teachers,  have  been  developing  the 
thought-power  of  the  children,  but  hand- 
training  must  find  a  place  to  develop  power 
to  do.  Intellectual  and  manual  training 
must  go  hand  in  hand  to  have  thought  and 
action,  intellect  and  skill. 

What  practical  lessons  in  science  does  a 
child  in  the  manual  training  school  learn 
and  to  what  use  may  it  be  applied  ? 

The  child  receives  both  constructive  and 
art  instruction;  the  one  has  always  been,  as 
it  were,  the  forerunner  of  the  other,  each 
complements  the  other.    The  art  instruc- 
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tion  has  never  been  so  vital  as  since  it  has 
become  related  or  applied  to  some  special 
work  of  ornamentation,  but  this  side  of  the 
question  is  to  be  discussed  in  another  paper 
on  this  programme. 

I  will  name  some  individual  projects 
which  the  child  makes,  and  let  you  see  for 
yourself  the  practicability  of  such  knowl- 
edge of  construction ;  for  instance,  there  are 
boxes  for  nails,  weather  vane,  foot  stool, 
tabouret,  book  racks,  chairs,  tables,  writing 
desk,  music  cabinets,  etc.  Then  there  are 
brackets,  lamp  shades,  baskets,  vases, 
goblets,  etc.  These  things  are  both  useful 
and  beautiful  and  touch  humanity  in  its 
daily  life  and  pursuits,  and  are  hence  of 
vital  interest. 

In  woods  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
soft  pine,  the  hard  oak,  the  white  bass  and 
the  dark  walnut. 

He  gains  some  ideas  of  the  properties  of 
metals,  in  moulding  of  lead  and  the  bend- 
ing and  shaping  of  iron.  He  sees  clearlv 
the  beauty  in  a  fine  joint  and  a  well- 
constructed  pattern.  He  becomes  some- 
what familiar  with  the  laws  of  cohesion,  ad- 
hesion and  the  law  of  the  lever,  etc. 

In  the  turning  department,  much  differ- 
ent work  is  handled  bv  our  pupil.  He  has 
previously  worked  with  flat  pieces,  arrang- 
ing and  erecting  parts  of  a  whole.  He  has 
sawed  and  planed  and  now  he  is  initiated 
into  a  new  order  of  work.  With  the  turn- 
ing lathe  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
wonderful  power.  He  respects  its  grand- 
ness  and  he  feels  a  new  courage,  tm-ough 
the  responsibility  of  using  such  a  dangerous 
force.  Being  trusted  with  this  he  feels 
added  respect  for  himself  and  becomes  trust- 
worthy. 

The  finished  model  in  the  pupil's  hands 
leaves  no  room  for  hidden  aefects  or  in- 
accuracies. It  tells  its  own  tale.  It  shows 
with  what  accuracy  and  skill,  the  hand, 
which  guided  the  tool,  has  been  working. 

In  hand  training  the  child  must  think  and 
reason  in  order  to  construct.  He  becomes 
familiar  with  the  forces  and  laws  that  be, 
and  in  gaining  control  and  directing  these 
forces  he  becomes  familiar  with  truth.  The 
joint  will  not  fit  unless  each  part  has  been 
made  perfectly,  all  measuring  preceding 
this  must  have  been  accurate  and  all  cutting 
and  planing  must  have  been  carefully  done. 

If  you  can  develop  character  in  a  pupil, 
knowledge  will  be  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Hand  work  develops  character. 

This  sort  of  education  projects  outwardly, 
while  much  of  the  other  learning  is  more 
clearly  appropriated  by  self.  Tnis  work 
leads  to  expression  of  things  useful  and 
beautiful,  and  benefits  the  world  about  us. 

We  choose  these  different  kinds  of  hand 
work,  cooking,  sewing,  cardboard  construc- 
tion, basketry,  Venetian  iron  turning, 
joinery,  pattern  making,  moulding,  etc., 
because  tney  are  typical  activities  and  call 
upon  the  different  kinds  of  mental  attitude 
from  the  child,  and  they  best  represent  in- 


dustries of  the  world  in  which  the  child 
lives.  The  tools  which  are  handled  in  this 
kind  of  work  are  instruments  by  which  the 
child  works  out  the  problems  that  the  race 
has  experienced,  and  becomes  familiar  with 
the  way  man  has  overcome  and  controlled 
the  material  world  and  natural  forces. 

Manual  training  is  part  of  the  country 
boy's  education,  in  the  home  and  on  the 
farm,  but  the  city  boy,  if  he  is  going  to 
have  any  ability  in  this  line,  must  gain  it 
through  the  school  education. 

With  the  combination  of  science  and 
handicraft,  no  young  man  need  remain 
merely  a  mechanic.  The  very  beginninga 
of  science  are  taught  in  manual  training, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  eye  and  the 
hand  will  demand  more  and  more  from  the 
brain  as  the  child  grows  older. 

All  learning  is  of  some  use,  but  to  the 
child  who  has  but  a  few  youthful  years  to 
spend  in  school,  something  more  than  mere 
book  knowledge  is  necessary,  if  his  educa- 
tion is  to  be  ofmuch  practical  good  to  him. 
Those  who  have  a  love  for  knowledge  of 
history,  literature,  language  and  the  like, 
are  given  splendid  opportunities  to  satisfy 
this  craving.  Why  not  give  the  same  out- 
let for  the  genius  along  industrial  lines? 
We  cannot  all  be  doctors  or  lawyers— why 
not  open  avenues  for  the  young  sculptor, 
engineer,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be  r 

There  was  a  time  when  opposition  ex- 
isted regarding  industrial  training  on 
account  of  its  inapplicability  to  any  one 
line  of  industrial  activity.  It  is  now  ac- 
knowledged that  this  special  training  is 
not  only  good  for  the  prospective  artisan, 
but  our  most  practical  educators  claim  that 
a  system  of  mental  trainine  through  the 
hand  and  eye  is  helpful  to  all  conditions  of 
life.  The  lessons  of  correct  reasoning  at 
the  bench  are  not  despised  in  other  callings. 
President  Shot  says : 

**I  should  like  to  see  some  form  of 
manual  training  made  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  every  boy  who  is  to  come  to  college. 
It  not  only  trains  the  eye  and  the  hand,  but 
develops  the  habit  of  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness in  any  kind  of  work.  Moreover,  it 
develops  the  mental  faculties  of  some  boys 
better  than  books  do.'' 

The  schools  for  the  masses  must  be  able 
to  give  the  best  instruction  for  the  greatest 
number  of  its  pupils,  with  a  sensible  system 
of  industrial  training  in  connection  with 
regular  school  work,  our  schools  must  be- 
come fitting  schools  for  life. 

No  public  school  can  ever  give  purely 
technical  or  trade  instruction,  nor  is  that 
their  place  or  purpose,  but  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  applied  arts  and  crafts  is 
possible. 

The  common  schools  do  not  turn  out  law- 
yers, doctors  or  other  professional  men,  but 
they  do  furnish  the  necessary  education  to 
form  the  foundation  for  the  university 
training  which  is  to  follow.  So  with  indus- 
trial training.    It  may  furnish  a  good  foun- 
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dation  for  intelligent,  skillful  and  indus- 
trious workers  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  he 
may  be  classed. 

Manual  traininfi^  increases  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic school  but  it  also  increases  its  efficiency. 
Hand  labor  given  a  place  in  the  educa- 
tional world  awakens  a  respect  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  enabling  them,  even  in  their 
tender  years,  to  see  that  labor  may  be  both 
dignified  and  ennobling.  It  awakens  and 
develops  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
working  parent  and  themselves,  which, 
alas,  is  too  often  cut  asunder  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  learn  in  e. 

A  union  of  brain  and  hand  labor  is  whole- 
some; intelligence  must  always  help  hand 
labor,  taking  awajr  the  deadening  effect  of 
a  constant  mechanical  repetition. 

Labor  has  long  been  considered  degrad- 
ing and  the  laborer  has  been  so  ignorant, 
that  he  has  revolted  against  the  machinery 
which  has  been  invented,  to  lift  him  out  and 
up.  When  he  can  be  made  to  see  that  in- 
telligence behind  the  hammer  raises  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  he  will  be  imbued 
with  a  new  hope  and  courage. 

Whence  come  our  thieves,  paupers,  loaf- 
ers—from a  regiment  of  children,  with  per- 
hai)8  the  same  possibility  and  desires  for 
activity  as  you  and  I,  but  undeveloped  and 
nnnnrtured.  As  a  muscle  or  a  limb  would 
become  a  dead  and  useless  thing  from  inac- 
tion or  lack  of  stimulus,  so  this  natural  pro- 
pensity of  man  to  think  and  then  to  perform, 
mav,  bv  continued  or  enforced  idleness  or 
Uu!k  of  outer  stimulus,  not  only  lose  the 
power  to  do  anything  useful  or  skillful,  but 
the  energy  which  mieht  have  been  thus 
S;athered,  becomes  as  torceful  in  a  destruc- 
tive or  unrighteous  action  as  it  might  have 
been  constructive  and  holy  in  expression. 

The  thief  will  plunder  because  he  has  not 
learned  to  win  for  himself.  The  pauper 
will  beg  because  he  has  not  the  £kill  to 
make  for  himself. 

**  There  is  always  work  for*  idle  hands  to 
do,"  is  an  old  adage.  I  would  suggest, 
"  There  is  always  work  for  skillful  hands  to 
do,"  as  a  much  better  and  happier  one  and 
^nng  good  fruitage. 

Why  do  our  reformatories  and  jails  set 
men  to  work  ?  Is  it  because  they  wish  to 
degrade  and  shame  them  7  Far  be  it  from 
that.  It  is  to  uplift  and  give  them  a  respect 
for  themselves. 

Industrial  training  gives  an  opportunity 
for  practical  application  for  mathematics 
and  science.  It  is  through  science  we  make 
our  ^reat  discoveries  of  forces  and  material, 
but  It  is  through  art  and  industry  that  these 
discoveries  are  of  any  use  or  interest  to  hu- 
man life.  What  good  would  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  these  are,  and  have  been  to  us  if 
the  hand  could  not  be  trained  to  use  and 
apply  them  for  comfort  and  usefulness? 
It  is  this  application  of  the  discoveries 
Uirough  science  to  the  necessities  of  human 
life  that  such  knowledge  adds  to  the  fullness 
of  life. 


Look  at  the  progress  of  civilization  in  all 
lines  which  work  toward  the  comfort,  pleas- 
ure, protection  of  mankind.  It  is  the  knowl- 
edge gained  through  success  and  through 
the  use  of  tools  that  transforms  nature's  vast 
storehouse,  to  clothe  and  house  man  better; 
to  give  him  a  wider  knowledge  and  greater 
culture,  and  make  him  master  of  the  mater- 
ial universe. 

What  are  these  large  machines  used  in  all 
industries  but  our  tools  magnified  ?  that  is, 
the  plane,  the  saw,  the  file,  etc.  By  adap- 
tation of  the  discovery  of  steam  or  electri- 
city behind  these  immense  tools,  they  be- 
come the  hand  which  forms  and  transforms 
all  things  at  will. 

Since  the  saw,  the  hammer  and  the  plane,, 
the  auger,  the  file,  have  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  why 
should  not  our  youth  have  some  training  as^ 
to  their  use  and  value  ?  Such  men  as  Car- 
lyle,  Pestalozzi,  Comenius,  Froebel  and  Her- 
bert Spencer  have  written  much  in  favor  of 
this  training,  while  some  have  given  prac- 
tical suggestions  along  these  lines. 

Carlyle  says,  **  Man  without  tools  is  noth- 
ing; with  tools,  is  all.*' 

**If,  instead  of  making  a  child  stick  to 
his  books,  I  employ  him  in  a  workshop,  his 
hands  work  to  the  advantage  of  his  intel- 
lect. He  becomes  a  philosopher  while  he 
thinks  he  is  becoming  simply  an  artisan, '** 
says  Rousseau. 

So  one  could  quote  from  many  of  these 
writers,  showing  that  all  agree  that  the 
public  school  education  should  have  hand 
training  take  a  part  in  its  curriculum. 

It  would  indeed  be  stranee  if  the  spirit 
and  progress  of  the  times  did  not  peniieate 
the  education  of  to  day.  Every  marked 
period  of  social  or  commercial  conditions 
has  in  turn  influenced  the  trend  of  educa- 
tional systems.  So  to-day,  the  great  indus- 
trial progress  through  which  our  world  is 
whirling  is  bound  to  figure  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  the  American  school  system; 
not  so  much  because  you  or  I  are  promoters 
of  this  special  training,  but  because  it  will 
force  its  own  way  into  the  schools,  since  it 
is  natural  and  right. 

Years  ago,  when  England  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  along  industrial  art  lines  she 
was  behind  all  the  great  nations  save  one, 
and  that  the  United  States,  she  began  to  ad- 
just herself.  This  knowledge  of  her  lack 
was  brought  about  through  uie  instrument- 
ality of  Prince  Albert  in  1851,  when  the  first 
World's  Exposition  was  held  at  Hyde  Park. 
Then  England,  seeing  her  deficiency  along 
industrial  art  lines,  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
began  to  train,  not  only  her  workmen,  but 
artisans  and  the  public  in  drawing  and  the 
arts. 

She  established,  through  her  public 
schools  and  apprentice  schools,  through 
lectures  and  museums  and  technicel  uni- 
versities, the  surest  and  best  way  towards  a 
successful  reform  and  growth  in  artistic 
taste  and  sentiment. 
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Industrial  supremacy  is,  after  all,  one  of 
the  great  prizes  which  any  nation  may 
covet. 

Bach  nation  has  to  compete  with  the 
others  in  the  class  and  quality  of  its  produc- 
tions, and  the  United  States  has  no  small 
task  to  set  before  herself,  if  she  will  hold  her 
own  with  the  other  nations,  especially  as  to 
the  application  of  art  to  industry. 

What  we  greatly  lack  is  skillful  artisans. 
The  skill  and  efl&ciency  of  the  artisan  lying 
in  the  depth  of  his  artistic  feeling  and 
ability. 

Knowledge  from  text  books  pf  common 
branches  and  sciences  cannot  be  considered 
the  broadest  and  fullest  education  to  help 
our  young  folks  take  their  places  in  this 
world  of  activity. 

We  have  rapidly  introduced  into  our 
schools  training  for  the  hand  and  eye,  which 
will  broaden  culture  and  mxy  be  applied  to 
practical  uses  as  well.  Special  schools  are 
established  in  professions  and  industries 
when  time  demands,  but  the  public  schools 
should  give  the  masses  of  young  people 
training  for  usefulness. 

I  heard  Mr.  C,  M.  Schwab,  President  of 
U.  S.  Steel  Co.,  say:  '^that.  the  time  was 
fast  approaching  when  it  would  be  hard  for 
the  major  portion  of  young  men  to  advance 
successfully  in  life  that  could  not  use  their 
hands.'' 

There  are  technical  schools  where  ypung 
men  may  go  and  receive  their  degree  in  in- 
dustrial knowledge,  but  this  kind  of  train- 
ing is  not  available  for  the  majority  of 
youths  any  more  than  the  universities  are 
for  the  great  number  of  our  young  profes- 
aional  men. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  with  clear 
reasoning,  sound  judgment,  broad  minded- 
ness,  that  '^manualmentar*  training  culti- 
vates in  the  child,  our  public  schools  will 
give  to  the  nation  real  public  spirited  men 
and  women. 

That  such  a  thing  as  a  man  with  the  com- 
mercial value  of  I9.00  per  week  with  some 
political  influence  bringing  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  teachers'  salaries,  as  a  member  of  a 
school  board,  will  be  unheard  of,  because  the 
development  of  character  by  correct  reason- 
ing at  the  bench  and  the  honest  effort  re- 
Guired  to  handle  given  tools  will  have  pro- 
duced men  of  different  caliber. 

Such  training  will  send  into  the  world 
men  of  integrity  and  honor  in  all  the  walks 
of  life. 

The  manufacturer  will  produce  the  best 
for  the  money,  the  contractor  will  make  an 
honest  deal,  the  merchant  trade  with  a  fair 
amount  of  profit,  and  school  directors  and 
principals  will  stand  by  the  teacher  whom 
they  believe  to  be  conscientious  and  trust- 
worthy, and  fewer  men  of  narrow  minds  and 
selfish  ambitions  will  be  placed  in  positions 
of  responsibility. 

The  point  which  I  have  tried  to  make  all 
througn  mv  paper  is,  that  manual  training 
fits  the  child  for  a  practical  living  and  live- 


lihood. It  gives  him,  in  connection  with 
his  other  school  work,  a  well-rounded,  well- 
balanced  body  and  mind,  and  a  reasonably 
skillful  hand,  and  says  to  him,  "Go  now 
into  the  world  and  seek  a  vocation,  and 
make  it  a  noble  one  through  your  own 
thought,  energy  and  action." 

The  second  paper  on  Manual  Training 
was  read  by  Miss  Ruth  E.  Gould,  Super- 
visor of  Drawing,  Wilkes- Barre,  whose 
special  topic  was  *'  Drawing  as  a  Means 
of  Expression . ' '    The  paper  follows : 

When  our  children  come  to  us  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  they  come  with  only  the  mode 
of  expression  that  they  gain  through  asso- 
ciation with  their  own  family.    If  they  are 
brought  in  from  the  outlying  districts,  or 
the  poorer  districts  of  our  cities,  where  there 
is  little  home  comfort  and  the  time  is  spent 
purely  and   entirelv  by  both   father   and 
mother  with  the  thought  of  gaining  the 
bread  and  butter  to  keep  the  children  from 
starving  and  the  body  and  soul  together, 
these  little  folks  you  will  find  are  more  use- 
ful with  their  hands  than  with  their  tongues. 
They  will  be  able  frequently  to  do  things 
that  the  children  comine  from  the  better 
homes,  where  all  is  done  Tby  servants  or  par- 
ents, could  not  accomplish  without  long 
training.    So,  in  handling  the  children  in 
our  public  schools  in  this  art  of  expression 
we  aim  through  the  drawing  work  to  give 
them  such  assistance  as  will  draw  together 
both  the  thought  and  hand,  helping  them 
if  they  are  familiar  with  manual  work  to 
think  about  and  plan  what  they  are  going 
to  do.    If  they  are  familiar  with  only  the 
thinking  power  we  attempt  in  our  work  to 
give  them  the  manual  side.    This  is  what 
we  call  expression  by  means  of  drawing. 
This  can  be  arrived  at  through  various  ex- 
ercises given  to  the  children,  but  I  do  not 
intend  going  into  the  exercises  in  detail, 
though  I  would  be  glad  to  show  you  some 
few  plates  I  have  showing  what  the  children 
have  gained  through  exercises.     I  want  to 
strike  at  the  key-note  of  this  work  in  our 
public  schools.    After  many  years  of  work 
among  the  teachers  and  children,  I  find  that 
there  grows  upon  me  the  necessity  that  the 
teacher  know  and  understand  how  to  ex- 
press herself  in  drawing.    The  teacher  who 
can  go  to  the  board  in  explaining  a  lesson 
in  geography  or  in  arithmetic  or  in  reading, 
and  can  draw  quickly  and  intelligibly  upon 
the  board  some  little  sketch — and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  this  sketch  should  be  at  first 
artistic,  or  even  in  all  its  points  technically 
correct,  but  if  it  tells  the  story  so  that  the 
child  can  understand  it— that  teacher  has  a 
power  which  very  few  children  can  resist; 
and  then  the  power  to  do  always  means 
more  to  the  child  than  the  power  to  talk. 
Aeain,  the  teacher  having^  this  power  is 
able  to  lead  her  own  children  into  seeing 
and  understanding  objects  which  they  have 
only  glanced  at  in  a  most  casual  fashion. 
The  child  of  today  must  be  so  prepared  for 
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life  that  he  ma^  be  able  not  only  to  support 
a  vegetative  existence,  but  he  must  be  able 
to  think  high  thoughts,  to  communicate 
those  thoughts  to  others,  and  to  receive 
from  others  in  return,  to  appreciate  truth, 
beauty  and  eoodness,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  higher  life  of  others,  to  conquer  the 
forces  of  nature  and  to  bring  them  to  his 
own  feet  as  servants.  Not  only  in  the  do- 
main of  productive  industry,  but  also  in  the 
realm  of  aesthetic  life,  do  we  see  the  same 
advance.  Our  books,  our  furniture,  our 
utensils,  our  fabrics,  must  all  respond  to 
our  desire  for  grace  and  beauty.  The  arti- 
san who  supplies  our  demand  has  his  taste 
cultivated,  and  he  demands  more  beautiful 
things  than  did  his  predecessors.  The  ap- 
plication of  art  has  become  universal  and 
popular.  The  teaching  of  children  to  ex- 
press and  understand  themselves  through 
their  drawing  has  brought  about  this  re- 
sult. We  have  risen  as  a  nation  to  an  im- 
portant place  among  the  productive  nations, 
and  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
which  is  necessary  to  skill,  furnishes  us 
with  a  means  of  expression  which  will  en- 
able us  to  receive  aesthetic  ideas,  elaborate 
and  reconstruct  them,  and  turn  them  to  use 
in  invention  and  production  and  higher 
forms  of  living.  But  the  teacher  who  can- 
not do  this  work  for  her  child  is  not  the  one 
who  is  going  to  bring  the  greatest  help  into 
onr  public  schools.  Drawing  to  day  has 
become  one  of  the  essential  subjects  in  our 
school  curriculum,  but  heretofore  drawing 
has  not  assumed  in  our  Normal  Schools  the 
standard  that  it  should  in  order  to  have  the 
teacher  so  prepared  that  she  may  instruct 
the  child.  We  have  many  people  in  this 
world,  many  people  in  our  schools,  who  are 
thoughtful,  earnest,  hard-working  teachers, 
but  who  lack  entirely  the  power  to  give 
creative  expression.  They  will  give  mm 
books,  sometimes  in  an  interesting  and 
sometimes  in  a  dry  way,  what  has  already 
been  learned,  but  they  cannot  give  to  our 
children  the  power  to  create  an  expression 
for  themselves,  and  as  someone  has  said: 

"Who  lacks  the  skill  to  frame  his  thought. 
Were  little  poorer  if  he  lacked  the  thought." 

One  great  mistake  so  far  has  been  that  we 
have  not  trained  our  teachers  in  this  expres- 
sion in  drawing,  and  that  is  what  I  want 
especially  to  talk  to  you  about  to-day.  In 
the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  I  want  to 
give  just  a  few  practical  suggestions  to 
those  of  you  who  are  actually  doing  the 
work,  and  especially  to  those  of  you  who 
are  preparing  the  girls  and  boys  to  go  out 
and  teach  in  our  public  schools.  The  first 
practical  suggestion  I  should  give  would 
be  to  have  every  student  under  you  make  at 
least  one  five-minute  sketch  every  day, 
either  of  something  he  has  seen  and  remem- 
bers, something  that  is  in  front  of  him  at 
the  time  he  works,  or  something  he  would 
like  to  make.  Then  he  should  take  this 
work,  compare  it  with  the  object  itself,  and 


see  if  his  eye  has  been  trained  to  remember, 
and  his  hand  has  been  trained  to  do  what 
his  eye  desires.  I  would  liks  to  talk  to  you 
for  a  long  while  on  the  subject  that  lies  so 
close  to  my  mind,  but  I  see  that  my  time 
grows  short,  and  I  ask  your  patience  for  one 
moment,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  take 
away  this  thought.  From  what  I  have  said 
to  you  take  this  one  lesson.  If  we  want  to  , 
make  others  do,  we  must  learn  to  do  our-  ' 
selves;  and  if  I  have  created  in  this  audience 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  any  teacher  to  want 
to  know  how  to  express  herself  to  the  ex- 
tent that  she  will  give  a  few  moments  a  day 
to  the  training  of  her  own  powers,  I  shall 
feel  that  my  few  minutes  have  been  well 
spent,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  art  is 
something  well  done.  A  great  many  things 
which  are  useful  and  righteous  are  done 
which  are  not  well  done.  A  great  many 
things  that  are  not  useful  and  righteous  are 
done  exceedingly  well.  It  is  power  for  good 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ana  the  child  that 
we  wisn  to  create,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  result  desired  and  make  drawing  a  study 
of  power  to  our  children. 

Dr.  Franklin  Spencer  Edmonds,  of  the 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  made 
an  address,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract,  on 

CITIZENSHIP  FROM  SCHOOI.  TRAINING. 

The  characteristics  of  the  ideal  citizen 
may  be  classified  as  three:  Interest,  Intelli- 
gence and  I/Oyalty .  Any  two  of  these  with- 
out the  other  will  produce  an  unbalanced 
citizen,  whose  very  strength  along  one  or 
another  line  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  community.  It  is  the  combination  of 
interest  and  intelligence,  without  loyalty, 
that  gives  us  the  **  grafter,"  or  corruption- 
ist,  whose  masterly  skill  in  the  lobbying  of 
vicious  legislation  is  the  amazement  and 
despair  of  our  time.  It  is  the  union  of  in- 
terest and  loyalty,  without  intelligence,  that 
gives  us  the  mob,  whose  reason  is  over- 
swayed  by  the  passionate  appeal  of  the 
demagogue  into  acts  of  violence  and  law- 
lessness. The  citizen  who  combines  loyalty 
and  intelligence,  without  interest,  is  a  fre- 
quent type  in  our  cultured  classes  and  his 
lassitude  and  indifiference  to  political  and 
social  evils  is  a  more  serious  menace  to  the 
safety  of  the  state. 

Now,  in  the  average  American  commun- 
ity, these  qualities  do  not  exist  in  even  pro- 
portion. The  interest  is  spasmodic  and 
uncertain,  as  we  may  notice  bv  contrasting 
elections  that  will  brine  out  but  a  third  of 
the  registered  voters  with  those  which  bring 
out  a  full  vote.  Intelligence  is  capable  of  a 
further  analysis  into  General  ana  Special. 
It  would,  I  think,  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
general  intelligence  of  an  American  com- 
munity is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
people  in  the  world  and  greater  than  anv 
other  people  that  has  ever  existed,  with 
perhaps  one  exception.    But  along  the  line 
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of  special  intelligence  concerning  the  ma- 
chinery and  organization  of  government, 
there  is  a  woeful  lack.  A  distinguished 
educator  of  this  Commonwealth  told  me 
recently  that  he  did  not  believe  that  more 
than  a  limited  group  of  citizens,  outside  of 
the  official  class,  could  explain  the  organi- 
zation of  the  borough,  town  or  city  govern- 
ment where  they  live.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
average  American  does  not  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  intricate 
government.  He  may  know  that  Congress 
makes  the  laws,  but  as  to  the  limitations  on 
the  power  of  Congress,  he  relies  with  implicit 
faith  on  the  Supreme  Court.  He  may  know 
that  councils  can  adopt  local  regulations 
and  ordinances,  but  as  to  the  agencies 
through  which  the  machinery  must  work, 
he  is  not  informed.  So  far  as  loyalty  or 
patriotism  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  patriotic  people. 
Our  history  nas  made  us  in  a  peculiar  way 
the  chosen  people  of  the  earth.  Other  gov- 
ernments claim  allegiance  because  of  the 
mere  accident  of  birth,  but  every  American 
can  trace  back  to  an  ancestor  who  within  a 
few  generations  performed  a  deliberate  act 
of  selection,  renounced  a  government  no 
longer  adapted  to  his  needs,  and  of  his  own 
will  accepted  the  ideals  of  America.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  last  census  shows  that 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation, or  085,000,  out  of  6,300.000,  are  of 
foreigp  birth,  and  that  means  that  almost 
one- sixth  of  the  citizen  body  is  still  in  its 
first  generation. 
In  time  of  war  or  public  danger  we  have 

g roved  ourselves  capable  of  great  self-sacri- 
ce  and  devotion  to  our  principles  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  nation  has  ever  attempted 
to  realize  its  humanitarian  ideals  at  such 
great  cost  as  our  own,  but  when  we  compare 
the  character  of  American  democracy  with, 
for  instance,  that  of  Athens,  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  we  can  find  but  cold  comfort  in  the 
contrast.  For  more  than  2,300  years  ago, 
there  existed  a  nation  so  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  that  we  are  told  that  its 
citizens,  almost  without  exception,  attended 
town  meetings  that  were  held  daily,  lis- 
tened for  hours  to  intricate  and  involved 
discussions  concerning  questions  of  national 
policy  in  order  that  they  might  fit  them- 
selves for  the  discharge  of  that  duty  which 
they  esteemed  a  most  sacred  trust.  The 
American  has  not  proved  himself  capable 
as  yet  of  an  abiding  and  permanent  devotion 
to  the  daily  business  of  the  government. 
Our  ideals  are  industrial  and  economic, 
rather  than  political,  and  there  is  probably 
not  one  of  us  that  would  not  read  an  account 
of  the  personality  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in 
preference  to  the  work  of  the  daily  proceed- 
ings of  the  municipal  council. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  part  can  the 
schools  play  m  stimulating  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  civic  questions,  in  furthering  a 
special  intelligence  in  the  machinery  of 
government  and  in  inspiring  their  gradu- 


ates to  an  abiding  devotion  to  the  routine 
duties  of  citizenship?  There  are  at  least 
three  subjects  that  may  be  found  in  a  course 
of  study  that  will  contribute  directly  to  the 
instruction— History  furnishes  us  with  in- 
spiring examples  of  the  great  citizens  of  the 
past  and  with  an  account  of  political  prob- 
lems that  must  be  understood  in  order  to 
appreciate  properly  the  questions  of  to-day. 
It  is  the  aim  of  civics  to  give  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  government,  but 
this  study  is  of  most  profit  when  properly 
correlated  with  an  account  of  typical  Euro- 
pean governments,  so  as  to  explain  the 
ideas  which  are  peculiar  to  our  own.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  persuade  teachers  to  give 
time  to  the  study  of  Current  Events,  for  it 
is  an  inchoate  subject  with  indefinite  and 
changing  subject  matter.  People  will  talk, 
you  know,  and  the  subject  ^ill  be  their 
neighbors,  unless  we  can  interest  them  in 
larger  problems.  Teaching  current  events 
to  children  is  of  service  to  the  parents,  and 
helps  to  establish  and  preserve  a  continuity 
of  in  terest  between  home  and  school.  Civic 
celebrations  and  birthdays  of  great  men  fur- 
nish occasions  for  inculcating  patriotism; 
and  of  highest  importance  is  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  general  principles  underlying 
our  American  institutions.  The  Puritan 
brought  us  the  Bible  and  the  common  law. 
The  Bible  has  found  itself  a  place  in  the 
curriculum,  but  not  so  the  law.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  a  community  which  has 
these  two  elements  in  its  education,  to  be 
disgraced  by  such  occurrences  as  recently 
took  place  in  Russia;  there  may  be  violence 
in  a  moment,  but  not  by  premeditation. 
We  should  teach  the  relation  of  the  judiciary 
to  the  legislature— how  when  the  le^slatocs 
have  enacted  such  law  as  they  think  best 
and  most  profitable,  the  courts  step  in  and 
decide  whether  it  is  right. 

Legal  maxims  should  be  explained— why 
it  is  better  that  99  guilty  persons  escape 
than  one  innocent  man  be  punished— how  a 
man's  house  is  his  castle,  etc.  The  prob- 
lem of  territorial  expansion  needs  attention. 
We  are  committed  to  a  unique  principle — 
that  of  absorption  with  representation. 
Rome  tried  absorption  without  representa- 
tion, ruling  the  world  from  one  city.  Eng- 
land is  trying  absorption  with  local  auto- 
nomy, and  finding  it  a  rope  of  sand.  The 
United  States  must  ^ive  representation  to 
all,  and  have  its  subjects  looking  forward 
to  equality,  each  with  every  other.  Then 
we  have  the  question  of  immigration  and 
its  effect  upon  illiteracy — the  rapid  increase 
of  the  negro  population  in  the  Southern 
States  in  the  same  connection.  There  is 
also  the  live  question  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  the  work  being  done  upon  it  by 
the  National  League.  All  these  problems 
demand  study  and  part  of  the  work  falls 
upon  the  public  school.  More  and  more 
time  will  have  to  be  given  to  study  of  ques- 
tions relating  directly  to  citizenship,  the 
right  solution  of  which  is  necessary  to  the 
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perpetuation  of  our  government,  and  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. 

Bat  above  all,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  problem  is  spiritual,  rather  than  intel- 
.  lectual.  If  our  bo^s  and  girls  graduate 
with  right  impulses  it  is  of  more  importance 
in  the  making  of  good  citizens  than  if  they 
shall  have  mastered  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  easy  to-dav  to  be  a 
good  American  citizen.  Our  problems  are 
many  and  confusing,  and  our  government 
is  intricate  and  involved  to  the  last  degree. 
The  interest  of  the  average  American  centers 
open  business  success,  but  it  may  be  with 
the  secure  establishment  of  industrial  con- 
ditions there  will  come  a  leisure  in  which 
our  men  and  women  can  find  time  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  State. 

AUDITORS'   RKPORT. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Smith  made  the  following 
report  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
audit  the  Treasurer's  account: 

RBSOXTRCBS. 

Cash  from  last  year 11,287  ^5 

Cash  from  Bulletin 100  00 

Cash  from  membership  fees 2,721  00 

$4,108  65 

BXPSNDITURSS. 

4tOoo  membership  tickets |io  00 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  expenses  to  Johns- 
town      16  50 

John    Qnincy    Adams,    expenses    to 

Johnstown 20  00 

J.  G.  Kendall,  expenses  to  Department 

of  Superintendents 27  oo 

Dr.  John  S.  Stahr,  expenses  to  Execn- 

tire  Committee 14  06 

Samnel  Andrews,  expenses 50  00 

5.000  i>rogrammes,  advance  circulars, 

distribution  and  postage    .       ...  122  45 
Reporter  and  assistants,   salary    and 

expenses 94  20 

J.  P,  McCaskey,  expenses  to  Executive 

Committee 16  00 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  salary  as  Secretary  .  25  00 

J.  R.  Flickinf^er,  expenses 71  01 

Samuel  Hamilton,  expenses 61  59 

David  S.  Keck,  expenses 35  87 

David  S.  Keck,  salary  as  Treasurer    .  25  00 
R.  B.  Teitrick,  expenses  to  Executive 

Committee      12  60 

C.  A.  Babcock,  expenses  to  Executive 

Committee ••....  31  60 

Addison  L.  Jones,  expenses  to  Execu- 
tive Committee  16  55 

Mrs.  Letitia  P.  Wilson,  expenses    .   .  412 

John  Morrow,  expenses 12  00 

F.  S.  Hickman,  printing 4  00 

Edgar  A.  Singer,  expenses 5  50 

R.  K.  Buehrle,  programmes  iu  1899   .  5  00 

1,000  Bulletins 60  00 

State  Director  N.  E.  A 50  00 

Corrections  in  plates  and  postal  cards  7  75 
Pennsylvania    School  Journal,    1,760 

copies 123  20 


Wickersham  Printing  Co.,  2,500  Re- 
ports            550  00 


|i,47i  03 
12,637  62 


Balance  in  Treasury 

The  report  was  adopted  and  Associa- 
tion adjourned  till  evening. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


The  Shubert  Club,  consisting  of  ladies 
from  Wilkes  Barre,  furnished  excellent 
music  for  this  session. 

NECROLOGY. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  read  the  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Necrology,  to 
which  some  additions  have  been  made, 
and  the  completed  form  follows: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ne- 
crology wrote  to  all  connty  superintendents 
in  the  State  and  thus  learned  of  the  death 
of  six  members  of  the  Association  since  its 
meeting  in  1902.  The  following  brief 
sketches  of  their  lives,  .given  in  the  order  in 
which  their  deaths  occurred,  were  prepared 
for  the  committee  by  friends  who  knew 
them  well: 

DR.  T.  J.  M^CONNON. 

With  feelings  of  sadness,  mingled  with  pro- 
found respect,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Necrolo^  to  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  J. 
McConnon,  late  principal  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
High  School,  who  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Educational  Association,  always  attended  its 
meetings,  and  took  lively  interest  in  its  work. 

Mr.  McConnon  was  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  a  great 
teacher,  a  good  citizen,  respected  by  all  during 
his  service  of  thirty  years  as  public  schocS 
teacher,  and  honored  at  his  death  for  a  life  of 
usefulness  and  as  an  example  of  noble  Christian 
manhood. 

JAMES  W.  BAXBR, 

of  Media,  Delaware  county,  who  was  appointed 
Connty  Superintendent  of  Delaware  county  in 
December,  1868,  to  succeed  the  late  James  W. 
McCracken,  resigned,  died  September,  1902. 
He  retired  from  the  office  of  County  Superin- 
tendent June,  1878.  He  rendered  efficient  ser- 
vices to  the  schools  of  the  county  during  the 
time  he  held  the  office.  Before  his  appointment 
to  the  position,  he  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  county  and  was  a  successful  teacher.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  Media  and  was  its  treasurer.  In 
his  will  he  made  provision  for  three  prizes  to  be 
given  to  pupils  of  the  Media  high  school  for 
meritorious  work  done.  He  always  manifested 
a  deep  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
borough  of  Media  and  had  been  actively  iden- 
tified with  the  Directors*  Association  of  the 
county. 

DR.  A.  R.   HORNK. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Rev.  Abraham 
Reeser  Home,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Bucks  count}*, 
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Pa.,  1824,  and  departed  this  life  December  23, 
1902.  His  ancestors  for  several  generations 
past  were  Pennsylvania  Germans,  who  lived  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  who  rendered 
their  assistance  to  every  movement  calculated 
to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  Commonwealth. 
As  a  boy  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  his  parents  lived.  At 
the  ajfi^e  of  sixteen  he  commenced  teaching  in 
the  district  schools  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  be- 
came principal  of  the  Bethlehem  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  he  entered  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, Gettysburg,  from  which  he  graduated, 
four  years  afterwards,  in  1858.  In  the  same 
year  he  established  the  Bucks  county  Normal 
School  at  Quakertown,  Pa,,  and  conducted  it 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  gathered  about 
him  quite  a  strong  Acuity  and  a  large  number 
of  students.  Many  of  the  latter  still  live  to 
speak  his  praises  as  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  In 
i860  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  and  at  different  times 
since  served  con^egations  in  charges  at  Quak- 
ertown, Turbotaville,  Williamsport,  Doylestown 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Allentown,  all  in  this 
state. 

In  1867,  while  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  church  at 
Williamsport,  he  became  the  first  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  that  city  and  continued  to 
act  in  that  capacity  until  1872,  when  he  became 
principal  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School 
at  Kutztown.  He  remained  here  until  1877, 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  Normal  and  Acad- 
emic Department  of  Muhlenberg  College  at 
Allentown,  in  which  position  he  continued 
until  1882.  While  conducting  his  school  at 
Quakertown  he  established  the  '*  National  Ed- 
ucator,'' which  soon  became  a  popular  teach- 
ers' journal,  and  which,  for  the  past  forty-three 
years,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  has 
continued  to  edit 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  appeared 
before  many  county  and  local  institutes  in 
Pennsylvania,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
state.  He  also  addressed  many  teachers'  meet- 
ings in  New  Jersey,  Louisiana  and  Texas  at  dif- 
ferent times.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  attain- 
ments and  scholarly  tastes,  and  as  an  author 
published  ''A  Hand  Book  on  Botany,"  a 
"Pennsylvania  German  Manual,"  "Home's 
Easy  Experiments,"  '* Common  Sense  Health 
Notes,"  and  '*  Memoirs  of  Rev.  Joseph  Yeager." 

Dr.  Home  was  a  member  of  this  Association 
for  many  years  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
its  annual  meetings.  His  wide  experience  as  an 
educator  and  his  genial  disp>osition  as  a  man 
made  him  a  popular  leader  in  the  councils  of 
his  associates  and  a  strong  advocate  of  any  cause 
he  espoused.  He  was  conscientious  and  God- 
fearing in  all  his  actions  and  never  hesitated  to 
take  a  resolute  stand  for  truth,  right  and  duty 
as  he  saw  them.  We  make  this  note  of  his  long 
and  useful  life  as  an  educator  and  cherish  with 
fond  recollections  the  memory  of  what  he  was 
and  what  he  did  while  he  dwelt  amongst  us  in 
the  flesh. 

BENJAMIN  F.  RABSI«Y 

was  born  in  Upper  Mount  Bethel  township, 
Northampton  county.  Pa.,  in  1834,  and  was 
reared  on  a  farm.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  in  Mt.  Bethel  Academy, 
and  was  also  for  some  time  a  student  in  Dr.  A. 


R.  Home's  school  at  Quakertown.  He  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  teacher,  having 
taught  with  marked  success  in  various  districts 
of  Northampton  county,  notably  Mt.  Bethel, 
Stone  Church,  Portland  and  Easton.  He  was 
elected  County  Sui)erintendent  of  Schools-  of 
his  native  county  in  1872,  and  served  three 
terms,  after  which  he  engaged  successively  in 
teaching,  farming  and  the  insurance  business. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  that  body  held  in  Wilkes-Barr^  twenty- 
eight  years  ago. 

He  died  on  December  23,  1902,  at  Mount 
Bethel,  in  his  69th  year,  after  a  long  illness  of 
paralysis,  with  which  he  was  attacked  about 
two  years  ago.  By  his  first  wife  he  left  two 
sons,  Henry  E.  Raesly,  ex  Supt.  of  Tioga  Co. 
and  now  principal  of  the  public  schools  of 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  and  George  Raesly  of  ML 
Bethel,  Pa. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  M.  PASSMORB. 

John  Andrew  Moore  Passmore  was  bom  in 
West  Nottingham,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  June 
30,  1836,  and  died  March  8,  1903,  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  resulting  from  a  fall  caused  by  a  boy 
mnning  against  him  on  the  street  He  spent 
his  early  boyhood  on  a  rough  Octoraro  farm  and 
was  always  a  hard,  industrious  worker.  He 
attended  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millen- 
ville  in  its  early  dijs,  graduating  in  i860,  and 
for  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  who  was  then  the 
principal  of  the  school,  he  had  the  warmest 
feelings  of  gratitude,  love  and  reverence.  For 
about  twenty  years  he  was  a  teacher,  being 
eminently  successful  in  this  work.  In  1866,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Schuylkill  county  bar  and 
was  also  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  but  found  that  he  pre- 
ferred other  occupations  to  the  law. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization,  he  was 
connected  with  the  American  Book  Company, 
and  at  his  pleasant  office  in  Philadelphia,  with 
its  walls  lined  with  portraits  of  leading  educa- 
tors, teachers  and  others  interested  in  schools 
always  found  a  cordial  welcome.  He  felt  an 
especial  interest  in  the  young,  and  many  a 
teacher  in  the  early  days  of  his  career  was 
helped  by  him  to  secure  a  better  position. 

He  was  frequently  called  upon  to  address 
teachers'  institutes,  and  his  voice  was  heard  by 
thousands  of  educators  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  pleading  for  more  earnest  efforts  to 
make  of  the  children  not  only  good  scholars, 
but  good  and  useful  citizens  and  God-fearing^ 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  Passmore  was  a  member  of  the  masonic 
fraternity  and  several  similar  organizations,  and 
also  of  the  Historical  Society  o7  Pennsylvania. 
In  1900,  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Richmond  College,  Ohio.  He  was 
a  strong,  outspoken  advocate  of  the  co- educa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory  education  law,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  school  facilities  of  Philadelphia,  so  that 
every  child  of  school  age  might  have  a  full 
day's  schooling  in  a  comfortable  room. 

Always  active  in  works  of  charity,  he  helped 
organize  the  Children's  Home  in  Pottsville,  and 
upon  his  removal  to  Philadelphia,  became  a 
manager  of  the  Friends'  Home  for  Children  is 
that  city.    As  chairman  of  its  Committee  on 
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Admission  and  Dismission »  he  not  only  took 
great  interest  in  securing  good  homes  for  the 
children  when  they  left  the  institution,  but 
carefully  watched  their  after  careers. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  faithful 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association,  very  rarely  being  absent  from  its 
meetings,  and  he  esteemed  it  a  great  honor  to 
serve  as  its  president  in  1900.  It  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  three  separate  or- 
ganizations of  teachers,  directors  und  city  super- 
intendents were  united  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Bdacational  Association. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  securing  the 
funds  for  the  Wickersham  Memorial  Library, 
and  was  treasurer  of  its  board  of  trustees  for 
several  years. 

Reared  as  a  Friend,  Mr.  Passmore*s  religious 
convictions  were  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the 
tenets  of  that  Society.  In  early  life,  he  moved 
into  a  community  where  there  was  no  Friends' 
meeting,  and  believing  that  every  one  should 
connect  himself  with  some  religious  denomina- 
tion, he  and  his  family  united  with  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church. 

He  was  optimistic  in  his  views,  cheerful  in 
his  disposition  and  devoted  to  his  family  and 
friends.  His  home  life  was  quietly  beautiful 
and  the  sympathy  of  all  who  knew  him  goes 
out  to  the  invalid  wife  who  was  cared  for  so 
tenderly  and  to  the  children  whose  father  was 
their  dearest  and  most  intimate  friend. 

MISS  MARY  A.  SIPI^BR. 

Associated  with  Mary  A.  Sipler  for  several 
years  as  a  teacher,  I  can  say  that  she  was  a  con- 
scientious, hard  worker — no  shirking^n  fact, 
I  think  she  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
persons  that  I  ever  met.  For  many  years  she 
irorked  in  the  Sunday-school — as  lon^  as  her 
health  permitted.  She  was  interested  m  every 
good  movement,  whether  educational  or  charit- 
able, and  always  gave  as  far  as  her  means 
allowed.  She  spent  all  her  life  in  Darby,  and 
had  the  respect  of  the  entire  community.  Re- 
tiring in  her  disposition,  she  was  not  of  the 
kind  to  let  her  left  hand  know  what  her  right 
hand  was  doing.  Looking  back  on  her  life  as 
&r  as  I  knew  it,  I  do  not  think  too  much  can  be 
said  in  her  praise.  She  lived  according  to  her 
light.    Such  a  life  is  a  loss  to  the  community. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Dr. 
Richard  Darlington  made  the  following 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  late  Col. 
Passmore: 

Dr.  Passmore  was  bom  in  Chester  county 
about  68  years  ago.  He  took  pleasure  in 
lemarking  that  he  came  from  a  district  in 
sonthwestem  part  of  the  connty  called 
"Scrogy,"  a  mde,  rocky  region  of  not  much 
account,  and  with  few  school  advantages. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  force  of 
character.  After  removing  to  Pottsville  and 
studying  law,  he  made  quite  a  struggle  to 
rise  m  the  world  but  foun^  the  battle  a  hard 
one.  He  entered  into  political  life  and  was 
nominated  for  a  state  office,  but  was  de- 
feated. About  1880,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  educational  matters,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  was  active  in  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  was  its 


president  three  years  ago.  He  seemed  a 
little  arbitnMT  in  some  of  his  rulings,  but 
did  not  mean  to  be  so.  He  was  a  readv 
speaker  and  a  jovial  companion,  and  took 
delight  in  meeting  his  friends  with  unusual 
cordiality.  He  was  very  helpful  in  this 
organization,  and  for  the  last  three  years 
worked  with  untiring  ener^^  to  make  a 
great  success  of  the  Association. 

He  was  twice  injured,  once  in  leaving  a 
railroad  car,  from  which  he  was  two  years 
in  recovering;  the  second  time,  while  help- 
ing another,  he  found  his  death  in  a  philan- 
thropic effort. 

He  was  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  was  very 
widely  known  throughout  the  entire  state. 
Pennsvlvania  lost  a  prominent  citizen  and 
a  useuil  man  when  John  A.  M.  Passmore 
passed  away. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

After  a  musical  selection,  given  by  the 
Schubert  Club,  President  Jones  said  that 
at  the  session  held  at  Wilkes- Barr^ 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  Supt.  W.  W. 
Woodruff  was  president.  He  was  now  a 
citizen  of  West  Chester,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  had  specially  invited  him 
to  be  present  at  this  session.  He  accepted, 
and  would  now  be  given  the  floor  for  a 
few  minutes. 

BX-PRKSIDBNT  WOODRUFF 

was  received  with  hearty  applause,  and 
spoke  briefly,  as  follows: 

We  have  all  heard  about  boys  voting  on 
age,  but  this  is  the  first  time  some  of  us 
have  known  a  man  to  be  introduced  to  ai\ 
audience  on  age — ^and  referred  back  to  a  day 
so  long  past  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  I 
was  here  and  presided  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  and  am  elad  to  be  here  to  day.  I  have 
not  attended  these  meetings  for  fifteen 
years,  but  could  not  refuse  the  invitation, 
especially  as  it  came  throng  oar  esteemed 
superintendent  of  the  West  Chester  schools. 
Few  are  here  now  who  were  present  at  that 
earlier  session.  I  remember  we  were 
arranging  for  the  centennial  year  1876,  and 
when  we  selected  Wickersham  to  preside  he 
jokingly  said  he  had  been  President  twenty 
years  biefore,  and  if  he  consented  would  ex- 
pect to  be  President  twenty  years  later;  but 
when  that  time  came  he  was  no  longer  here. 
Of  the  men  who  were  influential  in  educa- 
tional afiairs  then,  I  stand  almost  alone. 
From  1859  for  twenty  years,  I  attended 
nearly  every  meeting.  But  I  must  not 
press  an  old  man's  privilege  too  far.  I  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  I  am  not  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  but  came  here  from  Ohio,  the 
home  of  the  Presidents—having  thus  far 
escaped  the  assassin's  bullet.  I  will  only 
add  my  commendation  of  the  activity  that 
has  kept  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  ,at 
the  forefront.    We  have  in  many  respects 
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the  best  system  in  the  Union.  The  people 
csn  have  lul  the  education  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for,  and  if  they  will  not  pay  for  the 
best,  they  have  only  tnemselves  to  blame. 

I  leave  you  bidding  you  God-speed  in 
your  good  work  of  sustaining  and  building 
up  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  To  say 
farewell  under  such  circumstances  marks  a 
a  solemn  moment  for  one  whose  life  lies  be- 
hind him,  and  whose  few  remaining  days 
must  be  given  to  other  thoughts. 

President  Jones  said  he  would  now 

? resent  another  Ohio  man,  Dr.  W.  O. 
'hompson,  president  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbus.  The  lecturer  pre- 
faced his  address  by  saying  that  the 
welcome  given  here  to  Ohio  men  was 
largely  due  to  the  friendship^  made  by 
his  dear  friend,  Carson,  who  told  him  at 
Columbus  that  he  was  coming  among 
some  of  the  best  people  in  the  world. 
The  lecture  was  then  delivered  on 

NEW  WINE  IN  NEW  BOTTLES. 

This  title  for  the  address  this  evening  was 
not  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
here  a  discussion  of  some  out  of  the  way 
topic,  but  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
our  thought  upon  the  truth  so  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  passag[e  from  which  it  is  taken, 
namely,  the  doctrine  of  adaptation.  Or  if 
we  prefer  another  statement  we  may  take 
the  general  principle  of  harmony  with  our 
environment  and  urge  that  this  is  a  condi- 
tion to  be  sought  as  desirable  both  for  com- 
fort and  efficiency.  I^ife  should  have  a 
suitable  environment,  and  we  have  been 
taught  that  a  perfect  correspondence  with  a 
perfect  environment  would  itself  be  etermd 
life.  Whether  this  is  a  definition  of  life  or 
a  description  of  the  conditions  under  which 
life  can  best  be  realized,  I  need  not  now 
stop  to  discuss.  The  doctrine  of  adjust- 
ment, of  adaptation  or  of  correspondence  to 
needs  as  indicated  by  environment— this  is 
the  doctrine  which  I  desire  to  emphasize  as 
important  in  our  educational  theory  and 
method.  In  plainest  possible  terms  this 
means  that  we  shall  do  or  attempt  to  do  for 
the  individual  what  he  needs  to  have  done 
for  him.  Or  if  we  think  in  a  wider  sphere 
of  the  community  or  of  civilization,  it 
means  that  we  shall  do  or  attempt  to  do  in 
our  work  of  education  what  an  enlightened 
civilization  needs  or  demands.  This  seems 
like  a  simple  statement,  but  like  many 
other  simple  truths,  it  is  far  reaching  and  it 
can  not  be  successfully  argued  that  we  have 
always  consciously  sought  these  ends. 
Traditional  theories  as  to  what  men  should 
do  united  with  the  naturally  conservative 
attitude  of  mind  in  the  race  and  with  a 
certain  indifference  toward  results  have 
often  hindered  from  the  realization  of  high 
and  elevating  ideals.  I  mean  to  say  that 
education  has  usually  been  appreciated  but 
not  always  used  as  an  efficient  means  to  the 


best  results.  Education  for  education's 
sake  is  not  the  highest  ideal.  There  is 
something  beyond  the  processes  of  educa- 
tion that  can  not  be  measured  or  defined  in 
the  terms  of  education.  It  is  for  this  some- 
thing beyond  the  processes  of  education 
that  I  ask  recognition.  This  is  the  true 
determining  factor  in  what  the  processes  of 
education  snail  be  and  oftentimes  of  what 
the  subject  matter  of  education  shall  be. 
The  ideal  determines  the  real  just  as  the 
journey's  end  determines  the  journey. 

It  is  evident  then  that  all  our  educational 
theory  will  organize  around  our  educational 
ideals.  When  we  have  once  determined  the 
end  we  shall  soon  determine  our  method. 
Our  ideals  will  determine  what  shall  be 
done  in  order  to  realize  those  ideals.  In  the 
discussion  to-night  I  shall  deal  somewhat 
with  the  method  and  subject  matter  of 
education  as  illustrating  the  necessity  of  a 
large  application  of  the  doctrine  of  adapta- 
tion. This  makes  it  desirable  at  the  outset 
that  we  make  clear  the  educational  ends 
and  aims  that  we  cherish.  A  proper  inter- 
pretation of  these  will  prepare  the  way  for  a 
safe  judgment  upon  the  claims  of  the  several 
methods  askine  recognition  at  our  hands. 

Herbart  teaches  us  that  the  *'  one  and  the 
whole  work  of  education  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  concept— Morality."  He  further 
teaches  that  morality  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  highest  aim  of  humanity 
and  consequently  of  education.  In  order, 
however,  to  make  morality  the  whole  aim  of 
humanity  and  education  he  says  that  an 
expansion  of  the  concept  is  required.  Doubt- 
less his  conception  ot  education  is  that  it 
culminates  in  character.  From  another 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that  the  final 
end  of  religion  is  morality,  provided  that 
we  mean  by  morality  moral  excellence. 
This  moral  excellence,  which  is  found  in  a 
perfect  conception  of  Deity,  would  itself  pre- 
sent a  harmonious  development  and  correla- 
tion of  the  human  faculties.  This  would  be 
the  highest  possible  expression  of  human 
character.  From  what  may  be  termed  the 
ethical  and  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  no 
higher  conception  of  education  or  of  religion 
could  be  found.  It  puts  the  ideal  where 
everything  beneath  it  may  be  kept  strug- 
gling toward  it.  Moreover  it  is  an  ideal  m 
which  every  other  conception  of  life  may 
find  its  true  expression  and  its  final  fruition. 
The  one  thin^  that  remains  is  to  show  that 
this  conception  has  a  practical  working 
value  in  interpreting  every  form  of  human 
activity.  The  educational  value  of  manual 
training  must  finally  be  interpreted  just  as 
the  educational  value  of  the  study  of  Greek 
art  would  be  interpreted.  It  makes  all 
human  activities,  whether  intellectual,  phy- 
sical or  otherwise,  find  their  interpretation 
in  the  contribution  they  make  to  the  per- 
fection and  stability  of  human  character. 

From  another  point  of  view,  education  is 
a  process  which  prepares  man  to  live.  It 
looks  to  greater  efficiency;  to  greater  hap- 
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piness;  to  larger  life;  to  more  complete  mas- 
tery, and  to  more  perfect  liberty.  Life  itself 
thns  becomes  the  expression  of  character. 
From  a  different  point  of  view  life  itself 
contributes  toward  character.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  we  are  aiming 
at  the  ideal  of  moral  excellence.  Every- 
thing he  does,  therefore,  is  regarded  as  a 
means  to  this  end.  The  discipline,  the 
training,  the  culture,  the  knowledge,  and 
whatever  else  comes  by  means  of  the  educa- 
tional processes  of  life  are  given  values  just 
in  proportion  as  they  make  man  not  only  a 
more  efficient  individual  but  a  more  ethical 
one.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  society,  or  the 
larger  view-point  of  civilization  itself,  we 
are  looking  for  a  condition  of  moral  excel- 
lence that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  individual  and  thus  enhance 
his  security  and  in  a  way  increase  the  fruits 
of  individual  character. 

The  one  truth  that  needs  now  to  be  em- 
phasized is  that  life  may  have  this  dignity, 
this  exceUence  and  this  freedom  in  a  wider 
sphere  than  heretofore  accepted.  We  need 
to  rise  to  the  conception  that  moral  excel- 
lence is  possible  whether  a  man  shoves  the 
pen  or  the  plane.  Human  labor  and  human 
industry  are  to  be  reearded  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  ^owth  both  for  the  individual 
and  for  society.  Under  this  doctrine  all 
varieties  of  life  find  appropriate  places  and 
are  capable  of  such  direction  as  to  make  a 
real  contribution  toward  the  development  of 
community  or  national  life.  When,  there- 
fore, education  teaches  man  how  to  live,  the 
question  of  character  is  practically  solved 
and  determined. 

President  Butler  of  Columbia  has  said 
that  education  is  the  gradual  adjustment  to 
the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race.  These 
poMessions  he  classifies  as  the  scientific  in- 
neritance,  the  literary  inheritance,  the 
aesthetic  inheritance,  the  institutional  in- 
heritance, and  the  religious  inheritance. 
He  also  adds  that  the  lengthened  period  of 
in£smc]^  in  the  human  race  is  a  period  of 
plasticity  and  constitutes  the  period  of  edu- 
cation. I  should  extend  this  teaching  by 
adding  that  the  period  of  education  is  really 
indefinite  and  tnat  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ment is  an  ever- continuing  one.  This 
theory  that  life  is  one  continued  process  of 
adjustment  really  presents  the  fundamental 
basis  of  all  educational  theory  and  brings 
emphasis  upon  th^  doctrine  I  wish  to  en- 
dorse to-nic^ht  that  the  vital  problem  of  edu- 
cation is  found  in  constantly  meeting  the 
new  conditions  with  new  provisions,  or  as 
the  subject  announces  it,  by  putting  new 
wine  into  new  bottles  that  both  may  be  pre- 
served. We  have  often  made  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  not  preserving  the  old  that  is  good 
and  of  not  making  proper  provision  for  the 
new  which  is  also  ^ood. 

I  wish  this  evening  to  change  the  empha- 
sis from  the  usual  formula  to  this,  that  the 
great  end  and  business  of  education  is  to 
teach  the  individual  and  the  race  to  live; 


to  live  efficiently;  to  live  comfortably:  to 
live  as  free  people  ought  to  live  with  a 
mastery  over  environment  and  with  that 
freedom  and  liberty  that  follows  where  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  material 
is  not  only  a  cherished  theory  but  an  ac- 
complished fact.  To  attain  this  conception 
I  believe  we  shall  need  to  widen  our  theory 
of  education  until  we  shall  make  things  to 
be  of  value  that  are  now  regarded  as  value- 
less; until  we  shall  see  utility  in  hitherto 
discarded  agencies  and  see  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  modem  world  may  be  as 
heavily  freighted  with  regard  for  us  as  those 
of  the  ancient  world  were  for  them  or  are 
proving  yet  to  be  for  us.  To  put  it  in  an- 
other way  the  modem  world  needs  interpre- 
tation just  as  truly  as  the  ancient  world. 
To  fail  to  make  this  interpretation  or  to  fail 
to  apply  it  to  our  needs  may  deprive  us  of 
new  possibilities  (][uite  as  important  as  any 
yet  realized.  This,  as  I  unaerstand  it,  is 
what  the  doctrine  of  adaptation  demands. 
We  shall  not  cease  to  value  the  old  for  what 
it  is  or  for  what  it  may  do,  but  we  shall 
cease  attempting  to  solve  all  problems  with 
one  formula.  Tnis  adaptation  of  education 
to  efficient  living  in  a  way  involves  the 
whole  question  of  what  we  shall  do.  If 
education  does  not  make  life  abound  in  all 
its  possibilities,  then  something  can  be  said 
against  it  as  an  efficient  means  of  growth 
and  development.  It  is  worth  our  while  to 
observe  that  this  is  the  substantial  claim 
that  has  been  made  in  times  g^one  by  for 
what  we  term  the  older  education  and  the 
phase  most  freauently  emphasized  in  these 
days  when  we  discuss  the  results  of  educa- 
tion in  the  earlier  methods. 

What  we  term  the  classical  education  did 
prepare  men  to  live  efficiently.  It  produced 
a  fine  type  of  culture  that  is  not  yet  out- 
grown, it  does  now  produce  an  equally 
fine  type  of  culture  where  it  is  given  oppor- 
tunity. The  mistake  we  make  is  in  the 
matter  of  time.  Culture  is  of  slow  growth. 
Classical  education  cannot  produce  its  full 
fruits  on  demand.    It  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 

Eect  culture  of  any  very  fine  quality  in  the 
rst  twenty-five  years  of  life.  This  is  the 
period  of  acquisition,  of  activity  and  of 
foundation  laying.  We  should  be  entirely 
satisfied  to  see  it  in  ^^wing  strength  and 
beauty  during  the  time  when  life  itself 
comes  to  the  maximum.  The  later  years  of 
life,  however,  show  usually  the  more  perfect 
and  mature  fruits  of  education  and  culture. 
If  you  will  reflect  for  a  moment  it  will  be 
discovered  that  our  ideals  of  beauty  and 
strength  are  usually  associated  in  the  young 
life,  but  the  cultivated  graces  of  heart  and 
intellect  come  in  the  maturer  years.  Here 
it  is  that  classical  education  has  borne  Its 
richest  fruit.  We  have  often  judged  it  by 
the  ienorance  of  the  young  collegian  rather 
than  oy  the  refined  and  gracious  bearing  of 
the  experienced  man  whose  years  have 
tested  the  value  of  his  early  training  and 
given  it  time  to  bear  its  ripened  fruit.    My 
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only  interest  at  this  point  is  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  fact  that  the  classical  education 
from  the  very  beginning  did  teach  men  how 
to  live  so  far  as  this  problem  is  within  the 
province  of  education. 

What  then  was  classical  education?  It 
stood  for  the  interpretation  of  life  and  of 
man  the  highest  expression  of  life.  If 
Pope's  verdict  that  the  noblest  studv  of 
mankind  is  man  be  true,  then  something 
may  be  said  for  any  education  that  seeks  to 
interpret  man.  It  was  in  Greece  that  phil- 
osophy flourished.  Here  also  art  reached  a 
perfection  yet  unsurpassed.  Oratory  and 
debate  expressed  another  phase  of  intel- 
lectual supremacy.  The  Greek  language 
itself  was  the  most  accurate  vehicle  of 
thought  of  its  day  and  perhaps  remains  so 
to  this  day.  Here  was  evidence^ndisput- 
able  of  a  certain  intellectual  life  that  com- 
mands our  attention  and  admiration. 
Homer,  the  great  poet  of  all  time,  was  to 
Grecian  life  and  thought  even  more  than 
Shakespeare  has  been  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Poetry  IS  always  the  highest  interpretation 
of  life.  Accordingly  we  find  in  Homer  a 
picture  of  the  passions,  the  struggles,  the 
ambitions,  the  successes,  the  failures,  the 
manners  and  morals,  and  in  fact  the  ideals 
of  the  Greek  people  that  furnish  us  with  the 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  interpretation  of 
man  as  wrought  out  in  their  history.  To 
this  interpretation  the  poets  have  given  the 
best  expression,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered tnat  philosophy,  art,  and  in  short 
Greek  life,  furnished  tne  material  which  the 
poet  put  in  pennanent  form.  Grecian  or 
classical  education  wrought  out  this  result 
and  left  it  to  the  ages  as  a  bequest.  Since 
then  Homer  has  been  the  master  among  the 
poets  as  Plato  has  been  in  logic  and  phil- 
osophy. Classical  education  finds  its  justi- 
fication then  in  the  fact  that  it  furnished  an 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  interpretation  of 
life  and  of  man. 

To  turn  aside  briefly  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve that  the  results  reached  in  the  educa- 
tion and  culture  of  the  classics  while  valu- 
able were  insufficient.  The  Greeks  wrought 
out  one  great  problem.  The  Hebrew  race 
wrought  out  another  equally  important. 
It  was  among  this  people  that  we  find  the 
spiritual  conceptions  to  which  we  have 
fallen  heir.  Here  it  was  that  we  learned 
that  man  was  more  than  intellect.  Here  we 
learn  that  he  is  but  little  lower  than  the 
angels  crowned  with  glory  and  honor.  The 
divine  sonship  of  man  was  a  distinct  ad- 
vance upon  the  Grecian  or  classical  concep- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple furnish  us  with  an  interpretation  of 
nature.  The  poet  sang  that  **  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwork. ' '  Job*s  imagery  is 
still  unsurpassed  as  furnishing  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  nature.  It  has  been  com- 
monly recognized  that  our  Grecian  inheri- 
tance has  been  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
while  our  religious  and  spiritual  ideals  have 


been  of  Hebrew  origin.  The  Greeks  have 
been  the  teachers  of  the  world  in  poetry, 
philosophy,  oratory  and  art,  while  the  He- 
brew people  have  had  a  distinctly  religious 
and  spiritual  message.  With  the  advent  of 
Christianity  this  message  was  given  both 
breadth  and  intensity.  Certain  truths  dimly 
apprehended  stood  out  in  clear  outline.  In 
the  progress  under  this  new  force  we  soon 
learn  of  the  influence  of  philosophy  upon 
Christianity  and  of  Christianity  upon  pnil- 
osophy.  Indeed  the  field  of  learning  and 
the  scope  of  education  has  never  since  been 
what  it  was  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  man  and  nature 
furnished  through  the  teachings  of  the  He- 
brew and  Christian  religions. 

Passing  now  the  intervening  history  we 
recognize  that  the  modem  world  has  its 
birth  in  the  great  movement  known  as  the 
Revival  of  Leamine.  About  this  period 
many  interesting  features  are  clustered. 
The  Crusades  were  far-reaching  in  their 
social  and  political  effects.  The  Reforma- 
tion as  a  religious  movement  is  yet  not 
without  its  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
life  and  upon  education.  The  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  the  movable  type  were  revo- 
lutionary in  effect.  The  discovery  of  the 
New  World  proved  a  mighty  stimulus  to  in- 
tellectual activity.  The  new  movement  in 
education  was  the  development  of  science. 
The  names  of  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Faraday,  are  quickly  succeeded  by  others. 
The  world  of  science  is  bom.  Its  signifi- 
cance lies  in  the  fact  that  now  a  new  con- 
tribution is  made  to  the  educational  forces 
of  the  world  by  furnishing  a  new  and  scien- 
tific interpretation  of  the  world.  What  we 
call  in  broad  terms  natural  science  or  the 
science  of  nature  was  the  dawn  of  a  new 
world  in  that  it  brought  a  new  message  from 
the  old  world.  Thus  there  was  rounded  out 
and  brought  to  completeness  one  conception 
of  man  and  nature.  The  intellectual  in- 
terpretation of  man  has  been  supplemented 
by  the  spiritual;  the  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  world  was  by  the  advent  of  science 
supplemented  with  a  scientific  conception 
of  Doth  man  and  nature  that  brought  a  com- 
pleteness of  view  that  made  the  new  educa- 
tion possible.  This  large  and  comprehen- 
sive mission  of  science  is  important  that 
we  may  have  a  true  view  of  education. 
Through  the  processes  of  education  both 
the  individual  and  the  race  are  trying  to 
discem  the  true  interpretation  of  man  and 
of  nature.  Science  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  problem.  Not  only  has 
she  made  possible  a  large  amount  of  human 
activity  and  developed  myriad  forms  of 
business  and  commerce,  but  by  revealing 
the  unity  of  nature  has  made  an  interpreta- 
tion possible  that  enhances  and  dignifies 
previous  conceptions  of  man.  It  is  no  small 
wonder  therefore  that  many  of  our  greater 
minds  have  been  the  enthusiastic  devotees 
of  science. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  why  science 
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had  so  important  a  place  in  the  new  and 
modem  education.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. It  was  fundamental  to  a  complete 
view  of  man  and  of  nature;  it  furnished  a 
new  world  of  thought  and  activity  quite 
essential  in  the  development  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  world  and  therefore  of  man 
himself. 

This  position  was  not  reached  without  a 
struggle,  and  its  full  significance  is  not  yet 
appreciated.  At  first  men  sneered  at  science. 
Education  was  supposed  to  be  concerned 
with  the  intellect,  with  the  ideal  and  with 
the  abstract.  The  war  was  on.  Most  spec- 
tacular was  the  conflict  between  Theology 
and  Science.  Happily  that  is  almost  for- 
gotten and  we  continue  to  enjoy  both  our 
religion  and  our  science.  Not  less  real  was 
the  struggle  in  education.  Man^  long  de- 
bates ensued  before  full  recognition  was 
given.  In  one  particular  science  was  like 
sin  (if  we  mav  trust  the  poet)— first  endured 
— then  pitiea— then  emoraced.  It  has  now 
won  its  place  to  permanent  recognition.  At 
first  it  came  into  the  colleges  with  suspicion 
and  was  placed  in  the  class  of  electives. 
Later  some  science  was  required.  The  fear 
was  that  the  world  would  forsake  its  culture 
and  run  after  strange  gods.  The  fears  have 
not  been  realized  and  we  see  education  not 
only  broadened  in  its  scope  but  men  are 
awake  as  to  the  significance  of  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

With  this  broadened  scope  of  the  work  of 
education  has  come  a  growing  conviction 
that  education  should  be  practical.  This 
somewhat  indefinite  term  nas  been  much 
abused,  but  among  the  rubbish  that  may  be 
found  under  the  caption  of  a  practical  edu- 
cation it  is  clear  that  the  world  is  demand- 
ing that  education  shall  prepare  our  chil- 
dren to  live.  In  some  way  or  other  people 
expect  that  time  spent  in  the  schools  shall 
relieve  the  uncertainties  of  existence  and 
add  to  the  possibilities  of  life  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  warrant  the  effort  and  sacrifice 
necessary  to  secure  an  education.  The 
more  seriously  we  think  upon  the  import- 
ance of  education,  its  cost  and  labor,  the 
more  are  we  assured  of  its  wisdom  and  the 
more  do  we  fall  in  with  the  common  verdict 
of  our  times.  To  be  specific  then,  what  may 
we  properly  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  schools  ? 

I.  I  suggest,  first,  that  we  may  rightly 
ask  that  education  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  in  his  own  per- 
sonal powers.  This  in  my  opinion  is  a  ^oal 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  I  believe 
there  are  even  wider  possibilities  in  person- 
ality than  in  nature.  We  are  tauent  that 
nature  is  an  example  of  unity  with  an  in- 
finite diversity.  Tnese  two  great  facts  give 
strength  and  beauty.  This  development  of 
the  individual  is  what  relieves  him  from 
competition  and  opens  before  him  a  larger 
world.  Paderewski'  has  no  competition; 
Beecher  had  none;  Daniel  Webster  had 
none;  Lincoln  had  none.  These  men  are 
types  of  men  whose  individual  talents  have 


been  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. Education  in  a  way  produces  differ- 
ences. The  most  highly  educated  people 
present  the  greatest  variety  in  facial  ex- 
pression, in  tastes,  in  ideals,  and  in  many 
other  particulars.  The  difference  between 
this  audience  and  the  Filipinos  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  education.  This  infinite 
variety  that  educated  civilization  presents,  is 
most  desirable  from  every  point  of  view.  It 
not  only  makes  the  worm  more  pleasing, 
but  even  from  economic  grounds  may  Se 
justified  as  making  wider  markets  possible, 
and  as  developing  a  more  widely  diversified 
industry. 

Whether  such  a  result  in  education  may 
be  viewed  as  a  right,  I  do  not  discuss.  I 
only  hold  it  out  as  a  result  to  be  sought 
after  as  one  of  the  desirable  things  in  edu- 
cation. It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a 
result  will  enrich  both  the  individual  and 
the  State.  It  makes  larger  life  possible. 
Educational  method  that  looks  toward 
uniformity  would  seem  to  increase  the  op- 
portunity for  competition,  and  reduce  the 
possibilities  of  botn  pleasure  and  profit.  I 
fear  that  in  our  educational  work  we  often 
sacrifice  valuable  interests  in  this  way.  I 
have  known  cases  where  originality  or  the 
least  indication  of  independence  of  thought 
would  be  frowned  upon  as  "against  the 
rules.''  If  we  are  sacrificing  possibilities 
our  education  has  not  reached  its  maximum. 
The  lar^e  masses  in  our  schools  of  all 
grades  m  these  days  have  overtaxed  the 
forces.  We  have  made  rapid  strides  in 
many  lines,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
individual  results  will  show  as  great  a  per- 
centage of  excellence  as  in  the  simpler  days 
when  the  individual  was  regarded  as  of 
more  worth. 

This  appeal  for  individual  excellence 
through  tne  processes  of  education  is  really 
an  appeal  for  the  highest  development  of 
civilization.  We  desire  no  drear  monotony 
in  education.  We  cannot  endorse  the  doc- 
trine that  all  men  have  equal  possibilities, 
but  we  can  endorse  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  have  some  possibilities.  The  argument 
this  evening  is  that  individuals  shall  have 
an  education  that  shall  bring  out  what  is  in 
them.  We  desire  individual  results  rather 
than  group  results.  The  groups  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  excellence  that 
has  been  reached  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  usually  been  attributed  to  the 
elective  idea.  In  my  judgment  it  is  more 
accurate  to  attribute  it  to  the  individual 
opportunity  thus  afforded.  If  the  elective 
idea  needed  any  justification,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  fruits  of  individual  tastes  and 
instruction.  The  practical  objection  to  it  as 
a  popular  measure  is  its  expense,  and  I  fear 
in  the  lower  grades  of  education  we  shall 
always  feel  the  pressure  that  desires  to  keep 
the  expenses  of  education  as  low  as  possible. 
In  the  lon^  run,  however,  the  public  will 
see  that  an  individual  of  superior  excellence 
raises  the  entire  mass  toward  his  own  point 
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of  advantage.  It  so  happens  that  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  it  has  practically^  all 
come  through  the  inspiration  of  individ- 
uals. The  individual  leader  has  been  able 
to  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  and  by 
pursuing  his  ideals  he  has  inspired  the 
masses.  In  the  work  of  education  it  will 
not  do  for  us  in  these  days  of  large  schools 
and  large  classes  to  forget  that  the  individ- 
ual is  the  unit  of  higher  importance. 

2.  The  second  place  where  the  principle 
of  adaptation  applies  will  be  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  ^eat  variety  in  the  method  ofed- 
ucation.  This  variety  in  the  method  of 
education  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
principle  previously  stated  and  at  the  same 
time  becomes  a  consequence  when  you  ad- 
mit a  large  variety  in  the  life  of  civilization. 
If  education  develops  individuality  and 
breaks  up  all  monotony,  it  makes  a  large 
variety  and  diversity  among  us.  Then  it 
follows  that  these  varieties  of  tastes  will 
demand  an  education  that  has  even  as  great 
a  variety.  Here  it  is  where  I  think  some  of 
us  have  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
newer  forms  of  education.  The  classical 
party  resisted  any  change  just  as  long  as 
they  could  muster  a  majority.  This  was 
due  to  the  naturally  conservative  view  of 
mind  that  educated  people  have.  The  same 
indisposition  to  recognize  newer  forms  of 
education  has  to  a  degree  marked  some  of 
the  men  who  protested  very  strongly  against 
what  they  called  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
classical  advocates.  Since  we  have  broken 
ground,  however,  it  has  been  easier  to  get 
recognition  for  what  was  really  needed. 
The  Kindergarten  has  had  its  struggle,  and 
in  theory  at  least  has  won  its  victory.  The 
technical  schools  have  proven  their  useful- 
ness and  are  steadily  being  accorded  respect- 
ability. The  movement  for  the  so-called 
Land  Grant  Colleges  inaugurated  by  Sena- 
tor Morrill  in  the  sixties  has  resulted  in 
putting  into  every  State  of  the  Union  one 
college  where  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies  the  leading  object 
shall  be  to  teach  such  branches  of  knowl- 
edge as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  These  institutions  have 
been  loyal  to  the  principle  on  which  they 
were  founded  while  they  have  interpreted 
their  duties  in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit. 
The  result  is  that  much  high-class  work  has 
been  done  for  the  liberal  education  of  the 
industrial  and  professional  classes.  They 
have  been  slowly  accorded  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  the  literanr  and  classical  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  These  colleges  stand 
for  a  distinct  movement  to  bring  education 
of  a  new  tvpe  to  the  people  in  order  that 
larger  numbers  may  have  the  benefit  of  ed- 
ucation and  yet  not  lose  their  interest  in 
the  active  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 
It  has  brought  to  the  college  campus  the 
notion  that  a  man  in  overalls  is  as  much  a 
gentleman  as  a  man  in  a  rented  dress  suit. 
In  some  of  these  institutions  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  a  student  come  to  his 


recitations  in  an  automobile  and  don  the 
overalls  in  a  most  democratic  way  amid  as- 
sociations with  fellows  who  could  not  pur- 
chase a  bicycle.  We  thus  have  a  very  fine 
example  of  genuinely  democratic  tneory 
working  itself  out  and  proving  that  the  real 
aristocracy  of  a  country  like  this  is  to  be  the 
aristocracy  of  learning  and  of  character. 

A  further  benefit  of  this  new  adaptation 
of  science  will  be  discovered  when  in  a  few 
years  from  now  we  shall  find  men  of  this 
sort  in  charge  of  our  great  industrial  enter- 
prises. There  will  1^  a  man  with  all  the 
spirit  of  the  new  education  and  an  intimate 
practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  busi- 
ness and  machinery  in  charge  of  both  our 
capital  and  our  labor.  His  training  and  his 
experience  will  make  him  a  more  hopeful 
leader  than  we  have  had  heretofore.  More- 
over in  the  development  of  our  civilization 
these  same  technically  trained  men  will  find 
themselves  side  by  side  with  the  best  pro- 
duct of  our  literary  institutions.  The  bene- 
fits will  not  all  be  on  one  side,  but  I  am  bold 
to  affirm  that  both  classes  of  institutions  in 
the  future  will  be  required  to  take  advice 
from  these  men  who  have  exchanged  ex- 
periences and  have  touched  life  in  its  most 
important  phases. 

In  the  sudden  and  somewhat  rapid  devel- 
opment that  higher  education  particularly 
has  made  in  the  last  thirty  years,  there 
have  been  some  very  distressing  experiences. 
The  theory  that  has  been  announosd  in  this 
address,  that  education  should  prepare  men 
to  live,  has  probably  urged  men  to  profes- 
sional and  technical  education  as  soon  as 
they  were  prepared  for  it.  The  distinct 
effort  to  make  our  young  men  find  their 
way  to  professional  schools  and  technical 
schools  tnrough  the  hallways  of  the  literary 
college  has  been  pretty  vigorously  presented 
to  the  public.  Experience  has  proven  that 
this  is  not  practicable.  Some  of  the  col- 
leges are  now  proposing  to  cut  the  course  in 
two  in  order  to  encourage  men  to  take  the 
ordinary  literary  degree  ^fore  entering  upon 
a  professional  or  practical  work  of  life. 
Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
question  whether  a  sophomore  is  entitled  to 
a  degree  or  whether  our  high  schools  have 
extended  their  education  too  far,  let  me 
make  one  single  remark.  In  my  humble 
judgment  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  presume 
that  all  educated  men  need  a  literary  educa- 
tion. This  presumption  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  what  seems  to  be  common  sense. 
Literary  education  will  always  remain  for 
the  minority;  perhaps  I  might  say  for  a  very 
small  minority.  This,  however,  does  not 
prove  it  to  be  inferior.  It  only  proves  that 
not  every  man  wants  or  should  have  the 
same  type  of  education.  The  fear  that  the 
old-fashioned  college  curriculum  must  be 
abandoned  would  never  have  arisen  if  the 
colleges  could  have  remained  content  to 
train  and  educate  a  respectable  number  of 
men  in  literary  and  classical  education.  The 
desire  for  bigness  has  so  taken  possession  of 
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the  countfy  that  people  are  unwilling  to 
live  in  a  moderate  way.  Experience  has 
proven  in  the  past  twenty  years  that  the 
greatest  increase  in  higher  education  has 
been  in  technical  and  professional  schools. 
This  seems  to  accord  with  the  institutions 
of  civilization.  We  need  a  great  many  more 
men  with  such  educations  in  a  rapidly 
growing  civilization  like  ours  than  we  do 
m  any  other  variety.  Commerce,  trade, 
business,  the  development  of  electricity,  the 
large  demand  for  machinery,  the  great  ques- 
tions of  internal  improvement  in  our  coun- 
try—all these  united  call  for  educated  men 
but  not  necessarily  for  classical  scholars.  It 
might  be  very  well  if  our  bridge  builders 
could  spend  their  evenings  reading  classics, 
as  General  Garfield  spent  his  leisure  hours 
in  the  war— but  it  might  be  just  as  import- 
ant that  their  evenings  be  spent  in  perusing 
the  latest  discoveries  as  recordea  in  the 
technical  journals. 

We  cannot  insist  with  any  reason  that 
certain  specified  subjects  or  certain  specified 
tyi>es  of  education  shall  be  the  conditions 
to  precede  to  a  useful  life  or  to  a  desirable 
education.  This  same  problem  finds  itself 
up  for  discussion  in  the  high  school, 
whether  our  secondary  schools  shall  under- 
take to  prepare  everybody  for  college  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  high  authority  that  has  concluded 
that  all  subjects  should  be  taught  the  same 
way  for  all  people  whether  they  are  going 
on  to  higher  education  or  whether  they  are 
not,  there  still  remains  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
many  men  whether  the  conclusion  is  war- 
ranted. It  seems  to  me  better  that  the  in- 
dividual shall  make  a  mistake  and  select 
the  wrong  course  than  that  the  institution 
should  make  a  mistake  and  compel  large 
numbers  to  do  that  for  which  they  have  no 
special  fitness.  The  school  should  be  the 
opportunity  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
nght  use  of  it  should  rest  with  the  students 
and  their  guardians.  That  is  to  say,  both 
the  parents  and  the  teacher  must  join  forces 
with  the  student  in  trying  to  discover  the 
student's  talents  and  aptitudes.  Schools  are 
not  operated  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
courses  of  study.  They  are  operated  for  the 
sake  of  training  men  and  women.  In  the 
proper  sense  thejr  are  operated  for  the  sake 
of  aeveloping  civilization.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  demanded  by  a  sound  judgment  as 
to  the  needs,  whether  it  be  of  culture  or  of 
skill;  of  art  or  of  artisanship,  should  have 
careful  consideration.  The  elementaiv 
schools  and  perhaps  secondary  schools  shall 
find  a  very  valuable  service  in  discovering 
the  possimlities  of  the  pupils. 

In  a  ceSlege  where  I  have  some  acquaint- 
ance I  know  one  professor  who  is  usually 
able  out  of  a  group  of  five  or  six  hundred 
students  to  dioose  his  leaders  within  a 
month  from  the  opening  of  school.  He  has 
usually  sent  these  leaders  to  other  experts. 
As  a  rule  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacner  of 
efficiency  in  his  department  and  the  enthu- 


siasm of  his  students  are  both  recognized. 
His  most  valuable  service  probably  has  been 
in  the  discovery  of  certain  men  whose  career 
promises  to  be  both  useful  and  brilliant. 
This  adaptation  of  the  school  to  the  needs 
of  the  student,  joined  with  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  assist  the  student  toward  an  efficient 
life  must  increase  the  efficiency  and  the 
power  of  every  school  in  the  country  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  When  this  method  is 
more  widely  adopted  we  shall  have  less 
trouble  in  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
several  types  of  education.  The  classical 
scholar,  the  trained  engineer,  the  educated 
lawyer,  and  the  skilled  physician  will  not 
only  recognize  each  other,  but  they  will  dis- 
cover that  the  devoted  teachers  of  this  coun- 
try are  not  the  least  valuable  factor  in  their 
service  to  civilization. 

3.  I  desire  now  to  make  mention  of  the 
ethical  value  of  this  doctrine  of  adaptation. 
Adaptation  indicates  of  course  that  the 
initiative  will  be  from  above.  It  assumes 
that  the  teacher  and  not  the  scholar  is  de- 
vising the  most  efficient  plan  possible.  It 
also  gives  due  consideration  to  the  import- 
ance of  intelligent  public  sentiment.  This 
harmonizes  with  the  general  principle  that 
all  the  great  beneficent  movements  have 
started  in  the  upper  spheres.  Some  great 
soul  must  missionary-like  go  to  the  field 
and  reap  the  harvest. 

In  our  educational  work  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  forcing  students  to  do  the 
things  they  ought  to  do.  We  have  coun- 
seled that  they  should  learn  to  like  the 
things  they  do  rather  than  to  do  the  things 
thev  like.  The  one  extreme  has  been  no 
authority  whatever ;  the  other  extreme  has 
been  supreme  authority  in  the  student. 
Both  these  extremes  are  subversive  of  good 
morals,  because  they  start  with  an  assumed 
antagonism  between  teacher  and  student. 
On  mat  basis  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
right  understanding  or  successful  work. 
When  it  is  understood  that  the  school  pro- 
poses to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  that  doctrine  is  heartily  endorsed, 
the  public,  the  parent,  the  teachers  and  the 
child  are  ready  to  co-operate  in  absolute 
harmony.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there 
will  be  some  unpleasant  places  in  every 
road  selected.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  unde- 
sirable phases  of  life  but  we  can  have  such 
an  understanding  as  to  arouse  the  interests 
and  enthusiaspi  of  young  life  in  struggling 
with  these  phases. 

Character  cannot  be  forced  upon  children; 
it  must  be  developed.  Moreover,  it  must 
come  as  a  result  of  the  continual  choices  of 
the  individual.  If  education  is  therefore  to 
develop  desirable  character,  we  must  by 
some  means  put  the  responsibility  of  choice 
upon  the  student  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
carry  it.  He  should  be  in  closest  sympathy 
with  the  aim  and  ideals  of  the  school- room. 
I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
in  educational  experiences  that  students  re- 
gard teachers  as  in  a  sort  of  professional 
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antagonism.  I  believe  that  this  condition 
is  improved,  but  even  to  this  day  you  will 
find  it  in  the  grammar  school,  in  the  high 
school,  and  in  the  university.  Whether 
snch  a  condition  has  arisen  from  a  few  un- 
fortunate teachers  and  grown  into  a  sort  of 
tradition,  or  whether  human  nature  is  such 
that  antagonisms  arise  all  too  readily, may  be 
difficult  of  decision.  I  am  concerned  here 
only  with  two  things.  First,  the  fact  of 
antagonism,  and,  second,  the  desirability  of 
getting  rid  of  it  in  order  to  that  more  rapid 
development  of  hi^h  character.  Adaptabil- 
ity and  adjustability  are  often  quite  as  im- 
portant as  mere  ability. 

So  long  as  force  is  the  dominant  idea  in 
education,  we  shall  have  unsatisfactory 
ethical  training.  More  than  has  been  ap- 
preciated, the  schools  of  all  grades  have  been 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  coercion.  Es- 
pecially in  our  colleges  has  it  been  mani- 
fested. Sons  that  are  sent  to  colleges  often 
give  faculties  trouble  for  no  other  reason. 
In  disceminjgf  the  motives  of  parents  the 
truth  is  manifest.  They  have  tried  the  doc- 
trine of  force  to  their  limit  and  have  failed. 
The  son  is  then  turned  over  to  college  au- 
thorities in  a  spirit  of  despair,  with  the 
remnant  of  a  hope  that  they  may  have  a 
better  machinery  for  applying  force  to  the 
boy.  The  honest  and  earnest  desire  is  that 
the  son  develop  into  the  finest  type  of  ethical 
citizenship,  and  they  are  quietly  relying  on 
the  doctrine  of  force  to  produce  it.  This 
explains  the  sudden  outbreaks  of  lawlessness 
so  often  seen  in  freshmen  at  college.  Tiie 
technical  schools  of  the  country  have  very 
much  less  of  it,  chiefly  because  the  elements 
of  choice  and  purpose  determine  why  they 
attend  such  schools.  The  quality  of  young 
manhood  here  is  no  better  than  elsewhere, 
nor  is  the  school  itself  any  better  in  its 
faculties  and  organization;  but  the  student 
himself  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
his  position,  and  the  attitude  of  such  an  in- 
stitution is  that  of  helpfulness.  Everything 
has  been  done  that  can  be  done  to  make  this 
school  a  preparation  for  life.  The  faculty  is 
keenly  awake  to  the  slightest  suggestion 
for  improvement  from  the  business  world, 
or  from  any  source  that  can  offer  a  helpful 
suggestion. 

I  have  taken  this  case  because  it  is  some- 
what extreme  and  illustrates  the  point  in 
mind— that  our  ethical  results  will  improve 
as  soon  as  there  comes  to  be  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  amoujg^  all  parties  that 
the  law  of  adaptation  is  in  operation,  and 
that  all  available  resources  are  at  command 
for  the  good  of  students.  This  conception 
in  the  minds  of  parents  would  strengthen 
every  elementary  school;  would  put  enthus- 
iasm into  every  high  school,  and  improve 
the  citizenship  and  character  of  those  who 
go  into  business  as  well  as  of  those  who  go 
on  to  higher  education.  Too  many  people 
act  upon  the  presumption  that  schools  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers;  a  few  act  upon 
the  presumption  that  they  exist  for  the 


benefit  of  the  local  politician;  let  us  have 
more  emphasis  upon  the  truth— that  they 
exist  for  the  people.  They  will  then  be  the 
opportunity  and  doorway  to  higher  excel- 
lence. Under  this  teaching  no  pupil  or 
student  can  afford  to  put  a  block  in  the  way 
of  progress,  and  no  parent  can  do  other  than 
lend  his  sympathetic  aid.  This  not  only 
proposes,  but  promotes  the  best  ethical  con- 
ditions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  the  ab- 
sence of  this  method  in  our  schools.  I  de- 
sire rather  to  appeal  for  more  of  the  good 
already  in  operation.  The  progress  we  have 
made  has  been  away  from  the  crude  and  the 
coercive  towards  the  more  efficient  and  the 
more  ethical.  Let  us  continue  that  progress 
with  a  well  directed  and  accelerated  speed. 

And  now  by  way  of  conclusion  I  return 
to  our  starting  point  and  urge  that  we  shall 
keep  before  us  constantly  that  new  condi- 
tions require  new  methods  and  new  treat- 
ment. The  new  wine  requires  new  bottles. 
The  problem  of  education  is  really  the 
problem  of  life.  The  teacher  must  be  the 
student  of  life  in  all  its  manifestations.  To 
him  is  committed  the  most  important  issues 
of  humanity.  He  cannot  meet  his  task  or 
fulfill  his  trust  with  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  devotion  to  the  highest  and  best 
things.  There  is  no  room  for  selfishness  in 
our  great  work.  It  must  not  be  manifest 
either  in  man  or  in  methods.  The  teacher 
is  really  the  foundation  of  civilization  and 
the  one  who,  more  than  all  others,  deter- 
mines what  life  shall  be.  I^t  us  take  up 
anew  the  duty  of  our  profession  and  serve 
our  generation  with  a  devotion  that  shall  be 
unmistakeable  proof  of  our  own  excellence. 

At  the  close  of  this  admirable  address, 
Association  adjourned  till  Thursday 
morning. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  devotional  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  B.  F.  G.  McGee,  of 
the  First  Baptist  church  of  Wilkes- Barre. 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  High  School 
chorus. 

RESOLUTIONS, 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions was  made  by  Supt.  Charles  Lose, 
Chairman,  and  adopted  as  a  whole  as 
follows : 

Resolved^  That  the  Association  endorse  the 
action  of  the  last  Legislature  in  making  the 
minimum  salary  of  teachers  thirty-five  dollars, 
and  congratulate  that  honorable  body  and  the 
Chief  Executive  for  the  spirit  manifested,  look- 
ing toward  still  higher  educational  ideals  for 
the  children  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  also 
commend  the  Legislature  for  its  liberal  and 
much-needed  appropriations  to  the  normal 
schools,  whose  influence  in  raising  the  standard 
of  qualifications  for  teaching  is  the  most  potent 
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in  the  State.  We  also  most  heartily  commend 
the  appropriation  for  the  high  schools  and 
appreciate  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  appro- 
priation in  aid  of  summer  assemblies  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  and  of  other  associa- 
tions incorporated  for  education  and  popular 
culture. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Associa- 
tion that  better  and  more  effective  teaching  of 
the  English  language  is  incumbent  upon  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  of  Pennsylvania ;  that 
technical  grammar  —  generally  known  and 
taught  as  such — is  not  the  basis  of  such  teach- 
ing any  more  than  the  Latin  or  the  Greek 
Grammar  is  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  languages  ;  that  the  basis 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Bnghsh  language  in  the 
public  schools  must  necessarily  be  that  language 
Itself  as  found  in  masterpieces  of  literature  from 
chUd  life  to  maturity;  that  we,  therefore,  enjoin 
upon  ourselves  and  the  educators  of  this  Com- 
monwealth to  include  in  our  elementary  and 
high  school  curriculum  a  graded  course  of 
study  in  the  English  language  from  grade  one, 
up  to  and  including,  the  last  year  in  the  high 
schooL 

Resolved^  That  we  use  every  effort  in  our 
power  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  law,  and  suggest  such 
further  legislative  enactments  as  will  insure  a 
still  more  effective  enforcement  of  its  provi- 
sions, believing  that  in  a  commonwealth  that 
spends  millions  upon  schools,  the  zeal  and 
vigilance  of  the  educators  and  law  makers 
sho^d  not  abate  until  full  and  effective 
remedies  for  all  unnecessary  absence  from 
school  have  been  found  and  applied. 

Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Associa- 
tion that  the  purpose  of  the  work  in  child  study 
is  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  in 
bringing  her  into  closer  relation  with  the 
materials  with  which  she  deals ;  indirectly  for 
the  child  in  that  all  useful  investigations  must 
lead  necessarily^  to  a  readjustment  of  the  school 
course,  and  an  improvement  of  school  adminis- 
tration; and  incidentally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
science  of  education  in  furnishing  a  body  of 
exact  data  for  determining  educational  values. 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  endorse  and 
recommend  the  kindergarten  for  every  city  and 
town  of  the  State.  It  Is  the  beginning  of 
manual  training  and  is  the  proper  foundation 
for  this  work  and  for  public  school  work  in 
general. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  views  with 
approval  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
nature  study,  and  will  gladly  give  its  counten- 
ance to  all  efforts  looking  toward  giving  to  this 
subject  its  proper  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Resolved,  That  as  we  realize  the  importance 
of  that  enlightened  public  opinion  upon  civic 
questions,  which  the  great  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try deemed  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  our 
State,  we  urge  upon  the  directors,  superintend- 
ents, and  teachers  of  this  Commonwealth  the 
necessity  for  a  more  comprehensive  study  of 
all  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
can character,  and  to  this  end  we  recommend 
continuous  study  of  the  History  of  our  Repub- 
lic, and  the  nature  and  organization  of  its 
government,  to  be  correlated  with  questions  of 
current    and    public    interest.    Above  all,   we 


urge  our  teachers  to  recognize  the  continually 
insistent  duty  which  devolves  upon  our  public 
schools  to  produce  American  citizens  with 
hearts  and  minds  trained  for  an  efficient  com- 
prehension of  civic  duties  and  devoted  to  the 
patriotic  services  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolved^  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  training 
of  the  hand — as  well  as  the  brain— is  necessary 
to  secure  the  complete  and  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  and  in  order  that 
the  greater  good  may  be  done  for  the  child  and 
society,  and  that  the  urgent  demand  for  this 
kind  of  education  be  satisfied,  we  recommend 
that  manual  training  be  more  generally  ex- 
tended among  the  public  schools  of  our  State. 

Resolved,  That  in  order  that  the  work  of  the 
rural  school  teacher  may  have  the  stimulating 
effect  of  frequent  inspection  and  thorough 
supervision,  a  system  of  local  or  district  super- 
vision should  be  established. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  few  years  an  instructor  in  the  annual 
Teachers*  Institute  has  too  frequently  been 
compelled  to  be  a  humorist  in  order  to  secure 
the  attention  of  his  audience,  this  Association 
deplores  this  condition  and  recommends  that 
superintendents  conduct  these  meetings  with 


due  seriousness,  keeping  in  mind  the  lofl^  pur- 
iders  of  the  Pennsylvania  An- 
nual Teachers*  Institute. 


pose  of  the  founders 


Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  views 
of  our  worthy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  on  the  annihila- 
tion of  ignorance,  the  encouragement  of  uni- 
versal education,  and  the  suppression  of  child 
labor  for  family  support,  in  this  commonwealth, 
and  we  pledge  him  our  earnest  co-operation  in 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  labor  laws 
as  they  mav  effect  compulsory  public  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  take  this  means  of  express- 
ing our  appreciation  of  the  able,  courteous  and 
dignified  manner  in  which  Supt.  Addison  L. 
Jones  presided  over  the  sessions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  to  whose  untiring  efforts — in  a  large 
measure— is  due  the  distinguished  success  of 
this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  Supts.  James  M.  Coughlin,  and  Frank 
P.  Hopper  and  to  Prof.  J.  P.  Breidinger,  for 
their  successful  efforts  in  perfecting  the  local 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  members  of  this  meeting ;  to  the  teachers 
of  Wilkes-Barre  for  the  pleasant  reception  of 
Tuesday  afternoon;  to  the  teaehersof  Luzerne 
county  for  providing  the  commodious  hall  in 
which  the  meetings  were  held;  to  the  patriotic 
societies  of  Wilkes-Barre  for  the  Association 
badges;  to  the  public  school  children  of  the 
city  and  the  Schubert  Club,  and  to  their 
teacher.  Prof.  David  James,  and  to  the  boys* 
choir  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  for  the  delightful 
music  rendered;  and  to  the  press  of  the  city  for 
the  especial  attention  it  has  given  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting. 

REPORT  ON  LEGISLATION. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart  reported  verbally 
from  the  Committee  on  legislation,  and 
presented  in  printed  form  the  acts  passed 
at  the  session  of  1903  referring  to  educa- 
tion.   Some  of  these,  he  said,  the  com- 
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mittee  could  not  entirely  approve,  and 
several  others  which  they  disapproved 
had  failed  to  pass.  The  principal  work 
of  the  committee  had  been  to  promote  the 
passage  of  the  Minimum  Salary  Bill. 
The  following  circular  had  been  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislature: 

Teachers^  Minimum  Salary  Bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
representing  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  we 
desire  to  call  j^our  attention  to  the  pending  bill 
to  fix  the  minimum  salaries  of  teachers. 

From  1843  ^  1^74  ^^  average  amount  of  the 
State  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four  dol- 
lars and  fifty-four  cents,  making  nine  million, 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  eleven  dollars. 

Prom  1874  to  1887  inclusive,  an  appropriation 
of  one  million  dollars  was  made  annually,  mak- 
ing fourteen  million  dollars  during  that  period. 

From  1887  to  1902  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated yi2ls  fifty-nine  mil/ion,  seven  hunared 
and  seventy-three  thousand  dollars. 

The  State  has  provided  liberally  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  in  recent  ^ears  as  these  fig- 
ures show,  but  notwithstanding  the  liberality 
of  the  State  many  districts  have  not  made  any 
perceptible  increase  in  teachers'  wages.  The 
time  has  now  come,  when  the  Legislature 
should  compel  the  district  authorities,  by  an 
act  of  Assembly,  to  pay  better  salaries  for  the 
teachers'  services. 

School  directors  ought  to  have  done  for  their 
teachers,  what  the  pending  salary  bill  now  pro- 
poses to  do  in  the  interest  of  education. 

No  valid  excuse  can  be  ofiered  for  the  meager 
compensation  to  teachers  authorized  by  school 
boards  year  after  year,  when  the  State  has  done 
and  is  doin^  so  much  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Signed:  John  Q.  Stewart,  L.  E.  McGinnes, 
G.  M.  Philips,  D.  S.  Keith,  J.  G.  Becht,  Com- 
mittee. 

How  much  this  and  other  efforts  of  the 
committee  may  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  bill,  he  could  not  say;  but 
it  passed  witl)  the  minimum  of  $35,  upon 
which  he  congratulated  the  Association. 

The  report  was  approved. 

WICKERSHAM    LIBRARY. 

J.  D.  Pyott  reported  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Wickersham  Memorial 
Library  as  follows: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Library  have  to  report 
that  during  the  year  one  of  their  members.  Col. 
John  A.  M.  Passmore,  has  passed  into  silence. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Library  movement,  most  useful  in  secure 
ing  its  funds,  and  kept  up  his  interest  in  it 
until  he  passed  away.  We  have  had  a  loss  and 
the  Association  will  mourn  the  departure  of  one 
of  its  oldest  and  most  regular  attendants. 

We  consulted  the  President  and  Executive 


Committee  relative  to  fillins[  the  vacancT»  the 
Constitution  miJLing  no  provision  for  such  con- 
tingency, and  it  was  agreed  at  the  Board's  unan- 
imous request  to  appoint  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumlmngh, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  until  this 
meeting  of  the  Association,  when  final  action 
could  be  taken. 

We  hope  the  general  body  will  confirm  our 
choice  by  electing  Dr.  Brumbaugh  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term.  He  was  our  first  chairman,  and 
gave  us  valuable  service  in  selecting  the  Library. 

There  will  be  another  Trustee  to  be  elected, 
the  term  of  the  present  Chairman  expiring  with 
this  session. 

The  Board  believe  it  would  be  well  to  add  to 
the  Library  the  most  desirable  of  the  educa- 
tional works  published  since  it  was  established, 
and  when  this  is  done,  to  make  an  up  to-date 
catalogue  of  the  whole.  We  have  some  I300 
remaining  of  the  original  fund,  and  the  pur^ 
poses  named  would  require  possibly  |2oo.  It 
would  be  best,  we  think,  for  Uie  Association  to 
share  this  investment  with  the  trustees. 

We  are  assured  that  Drs.  Schaefier  and  Brum- 
baugh will  cooperate  in  selecting  the  works  to 
be  added  should  the  Association  see  fit  to  direct 
such  action. 

We  recommend — 

I.  That  the  Committee  on  Nominations  be 
requested  to  name  Dr.  Brumbaugh  as  successor 
to  Col.  Passmore. 

3.  That  the  Association  authorize  the  addi- 
tion of  suitable  volumes  to  the  Library,  the 
cost  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Memorial 
Fund  and  the  Association. 

The  cataloguing  can  be  provided  for  when 
the  books  have  been  added,  and  paid  for  from 
the  Memorial  Fund  or  by  the  General  Body,  or 
divided  between  them  as  the  latter  shall  direct. 

There  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
a  few  copies  of  a  very  fine  (small)  engraving  of 
Dr.  Wickersham  which  we  will  be  glad  to  for- 
ward to  any  friends  of  his  who  may  desire  to 
frame  them,  and  who  will  mail  to  the  chairman 
12  cents  for  the  postage  on  same  under  suitable 
cover. 

The  report  and  its  recommendations 
were  adopted,  and  the  name  of  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh referred  to  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions, who,  however,  had  already  con- 
firmed the  selection  of  the  Board. 

NOMINATIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted, 
and  the  persons  names  were  elected  by 
acclamation: 

For  President''T>r.  Sam'l  Andrews,  Pitts- 
burg. 

2d  yice-President—Mias  Kate  Voight,  Wilkes- 
Barr^. 

jd  Vice-President^G.  D.  Robb,  Altoona. 

Secretary--].  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

Treasurer— l^,  S.  Keck,  Kutztown. 

Executive  Committee-^xxpL  F.  Hop{>er  of 
Luzerne  Co.  for  3  years;  Dr.  J.  R.  Flickinger, 
Lock  Haven,  2  vears  (to  fill  vacancy). 

Tfustees  of  Wickersham  Memorial  Library 
^Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  University  of  Penna.. 
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4  years  (to  fill  vacancy);  J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster, 

5  years. 

CommiiUeof  Legislation— Hon,  J.  Q  Stewart, 
Harrisburg ;  Supt.  L.  £.  McGinnes,  Steelton  ; 
Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester;  Dr.  E.  T. 
Jefiers,  York;  Supt.  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona;  with 
State  Supt.  Schaeffer  ex  officio, 

ComtHittee  on  Necrology— VtoU  H.  H.  Spayd, 
Snpt.  W.  R.  Longstreet,  Dr.  T.  B.  Noss,  SupL 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Supt  Miss  Mattie  Collins. 

PLACE  OF  NBXT  MEETING. 

The  selection  of  place  of  meeting  for 
next  year  was  in  order  when  Supt.  Foos 
of  Reading  cordially  invited  the  Associa- 
tion to  that  city.  On  motion  of  Supt. 
Moore  6i  Chester  Co.  the  selection  of  the 
place  was  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee just  elected.  (At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  this  committee  it  was  agreed 
to  meet  at  Reading.) 

AN  IDEAL  INSTITUTE. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  then 
read  the  following  paper  : 

The  most  fundamental  changes  in  modem 
life  have  been  brought  about  by  the  new 
conception  of  growth  which  our  evolution- 
axy  science  has  given  us.  Increasingly  we 
are  coming  to  look  ui>on  everything  as  in  a 
process  o?  change;   if  upward  we  call  it 

S:>wth;  if  downward  we  call  it  dissolution. 
1  things  are  relative;  what  is  good  to-day 
may  some  day  be  better.  Prom  this  point 
of  view,  a  government  which  is  good  for 
Mexico  may  be  bad  for  Germany;  a  code  of 
ethics  good  for  Zulus  may  be  bad  for  Amer- 
icans; a  school  system  good  for  Ecuador 
may  be  bad  for  Pennsylvania,  and  a  teach- 
ers' institute  good  for  the  frontier  may  be 
bad  for  Wilkes-Barre,  etc.  Hence  there  is 
no  possible  institute  which  can  be  declared 
good  for  all  i>laces  and  all  times;  like  all 
other  institutions,  the  institute  is  the  pro- 
duct of  evolution,  and  it  is  ideal  if  it  fits  the 
development  and  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  held. 

Historically,  the  institute  was  originally 
a  peripatetic  academy  where  teachers  were 
given  short  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
subjects  which  the^  were  themselves  to 
teach.  In  later  institutes  the  teachers  were 
told  how  to  present  the  subject  matter  of  the 
curriculum  to  the  children,  and  the  insti- 
tute went  through  its  period  of  methods  and 
devices.  Later  still,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  present  fundamental  principles  of  educa- 
tion to  the  teachers,  using  academic  matter 
as  illustrations  only,  and  leaving  each 
teacher  free  to  perfect  his  own  devices  or 
method.  This  is  the  stage  which  we  have 
now  reached  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of 
America,  and  yet  there  are  many  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  first  and  second  types 
of  institute  are  still  needed,  and  where  tney 
still  prevail. 

Since,  then,  there  are  as  many  ideal  insti- 


tutes as  there  are  communities  where  insti- 
tutes are  held,  let  us  try  to  outline  three  pro- 
grams that  will  illustrate  the  best  i>os8ible 
work  to  be  given  in  three  communities  rep- 
resenting as  many  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment. Granted  in  each  of  these  com- 
munities a  week  of  free  time,  plenty  of 
money,  the  willing  attendance  of  all  the 
teachers,  and  a  manager  who  wishes  ta 
secure  the  best  possible  results  for  the 
teachers  and  for  the  community  as  a  whole, 
how  will  he  plan  his  institute  program  ? 

In  all  the  institutes  I  have  seen,  the  pro- 
gram fJEiUs  pretty  clearly  into  three  parts,, 
though  the  lines  of  division  are  not  always 
perfectly  clear.  Firstly,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  academic  instruction  dealing: 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum. 

Secondly,  there  are  lectures  or  exercises 
which  may  be  called  professional,  since 
they  deal  with  devices,  methods,  principles 
of  education,  or  other  matters  belonging 
particularly  to  teachers.  Thirdly,  there  i» 
more  or  less  entertainment  intended  to  rest 
the  teacher,  to  cultivate  social  feeling  in  the 
group,  and  to  interest  the  general  public  in 
educational  matters.  Of  course  there  are 
sometimes  other  elements  brought  in  to- 
make  capital,  political  or  otherwise,  for 
those  interested  in  the  management,  or  to- 
advance  outside  interests;  but  here  we  are 
speaking  only  of  institutes  where  the  efibrts 
of  the  management  are  all  devoted  to  fur- 
thering legitimate  educational  interests. 

In  our  Srst  type  of  institute  then,  let  us 
say  for  some  of  the  least  developed  com- 
munities of  our  Commonwealth,  I  should 
set  aside  about  6o  per  cent,  of  the  available 
time  and  strength  for  academic  instruction, 
seeking  of  course  to  present  the  matter  in 
such  a  wskjr  that  it  would  illustrate  good 
methods  of  teaching.  It  should  deal  with 
subjects  like  Decimal  Fractions,  and  Com- 
pound Numbers,  American  History,  or  a 
New  System  of  Grammar. 

For  professional  work,  that  is  for  work  of 
value  only  to  teachers,  I  should  set  aside 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  time,  and  I  should  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  How  to  Make  Good 
Spellers,  The  Keeping  of  Class  Records,  or 
How  to  Interest  Big  Boys  in  School. 

For  the  entertainment  I  should  set  aside 
30  per  cent,  of  the  time.  I  should  have  the 
institute  sing  repeatedly  America,  Home, 
Sweet  Home,  or  Star  Spangled  Banner.  I 
should  keep  to  these  few  things  hoping  to 
breed  a  familiarity  that  would  lead  to  social 
integration.  For  an  evening,  I  should  have 
a  Teachers'  Social  with  Games,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a*' Tug  Boat  Excursion  to  Pid- 
dington.'*  One  evening  should  be  given  to 
an  entertainment  by  "  The  Greatest  Known 
Master  of  Magic,"  and  another  evening  a 
lecture  should  be  given,  not  only  to  please 
the  teachers,  but  to  interest  the  public  in 
education,  by  Bery  Bary  on  the  Marvels  of 
Creation.  Here  and  there  through  the  pro- 
gramme should  be  interspersed  recitations 
and  comic  songs  to  draw  popular  attend- 
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ance,  fill  the  opera  house,  and  convince  the 
public  that  education  is  a  s^owine  concern. 

I  fear  some  of  my  hearers  may  think  I  am 
trying  to  be  funny  in  arranging  this  pro- 
gramme. I  am,  however,  presenting  it  in 
all  seriousness  as  a  tjpe  of  programme 
which  will  arouse  public  interest,  ^ive  the 
teachers  a  feeling  of  social  solidarity,  and 
lead  on  to  better  things. 

For  a  community  in  what  I  might  call  the 
middle  plane  of  development,  say  in  a  rural 
community  of  the  Central  States,  I  would 
•propose  a  programme  like  the  following: 
To  the  academic  matter  I  would  devote  40 
per  cent,  of  the  proeramme  instead  of  60. 
This  material  should  deal  with  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  Human  Body,  according  to 
what  had  just  been  injected  into  the  curri- 
culum by  popular  legislation;  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  and  Fur,  Fin  and  Feathers,  or 
similar  subjects  should  complete  this  part 
of  the  work.  The  professional  part  should 
take  up  40  per  cent,  of  the  time  instead  of 
10  per  cent.,  and  should  deal  with  Pestaloz- 
sian  Principles:  a  New  Method  of  Explain- 
ing Division  of  Fractions,  Apperception, 
and  the  like.  Entertainment  would  take  up 
.20  per  cent,  of  the  programme  instead  of  10 
per  cent.  The  institute  should  sing  relig- 
ious and  popular  songs  led  by  a  local 
teacher.  Tnere  should  be  a  "Reunion  of 
Teachers"  instead  of  a  "Teachers*  Social," 
with  an  evening  lecture  on  Pompeii  Re- 
stored. There  should  be  an  "Afternoon 
Drive  to  Summit  View,"  and  through  the 
programme  should  be  scattered  recitations 
and  songs  by  local  artists. 

In  the  third  type  of  institute,  which  is  in- 
creasini^ly  found  in  our  best  centers  of 
population  to-day  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
programme  will  be  devoted  to  academic  in- 
struction. This  will  be  matter  of  college  or 
university  grade  intended  to  stimulate  the 
teachers  to  methodical  reading  beyond  the 
field  of  their  ordinary  work  through  the 
year.  It  will  deal  with  historical,  literary 
-or  scientific  subjects  lying  beyond  the  field 
where  most  of  the  teachers  have  studied. 
Such  subjects  as  the  Political  Development 
of  the  United  States  or  Po|>ular  Astronomy 
will  be  used.  Demonstrations  in  new  sub- 
jects of  study,  for  instance.  Manual  Train- 
ing with  Work  Bench  Illustrations  will  also 
appear. 

To  the  professional  work  in  such  com- 
munities as  I  have  characterized  I  believe 
w^e  can  now  devote  70  per  cent,  of  our  time. 
Special  instructions  should  bring  forward 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  educational 
experiments  and  of  the  latest  investigations 
in  educational  psychology  and  sociology. 
An  important  section  of  time  should  be 
^iven  to  such  a  subject  as  "A  Plan  for  a 
Course  of  Study  Fitted  to  the  Needs  of 
Wilkes-Barre,"  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
local  teachers  working  during  the  past  year. 
There  should  also  be  reports  by  local  teach- 
ers on  such  subjects  as  "  A  Study  on  a  Dull 
Child  in  my  Grade,"  "A  Peculiar  Case  of 


Number  Development,"  or  "  Outside  Read- 
ing by  the  Children  of  my  Grade  during  the. 
Past  Year. ' '  For  entertainment  10  per  cent, ' 
of  the  time  would  be  set  aside. 

The  institute  would  practise  new  and  well 
selected  school  music  under  the  leadership 
of  a  capable  instructor.  In  a  sense  this 
would  be  academic  work,  but  it  could  also 
be  made  social  and  restful.  There  might 
be  an  evening  reception  given  to  the  teach- 
ers by  the  towns-people,  as  they  would  give 
a  reception  to  a  visiting  association  of 
scientists.  The  rest  of  the  evenings  and 
other  free  time  should  be  g^ven  to  spontane- 
ous meeting:s  of  clubs,  committees,  and 
groups  of  friends  in  hotels  and  boarding 
houses. 

Practically  there  are  no  committees  such 
as  I  have  taken  for  granted  in  this  paper; 
instead,  every  communitv  contains  tactors 
representing  all  three  of  our  types.  And 
still  the  distinction  does  hold  m  a  general 
way.  The  problem  of  the  county  or  flie  city 
superintendent  or  of  the  state  authority 
having  arrangements  in  charge  is  to  study 
the  teachers  and  the  community  and  then 
provide  an  institute  that  will  meet  the 
needs,  not  of  a  select  few,  nor  of  the  lower 
grade  minds,  but  of  the  better  half  of  his 
people.  If  he  caters  to  the  poorer  half  pro- 
gress stops. 

THR  INSTITUTB  FROM  THB  TEACHBR'S 
STANDPOINT. 

The  second  paper  on  the  ''Teachers' 
Institute"  was  read  by  Miss  Josephine 
B.  Hazletine,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  di- 
vided her  work  into  two  sections,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.   THE  SOWING. 

The  institute  had  been  called  to  order;  the 
opening  prayer  offered;  the  addresses  of 
welcome  delivered.  One  or  two  who  were 
on  the  program  had  strutted  their  little 
hour  upon  the  stage  and  sank  again  to 
their  proper  level,  leaving  no  sign.  The 
peanut- eating  contingent  had  completed  its 
organization.  It  was  near  Christmas,  and 
the  ladies  who,  like  Goldsmith's  chest,  were 
contriving  **  a  double  debt  to  pay/'  glanced 
once  or  twice  at  the  speakers,  and  then 
quietly  unrolled  their  knitting  and  crocliet- 
mg,  and  settled  down  to  business  for  the 
afternoon.  The  faces  of  the  city  teachers 
wore  the  accustomed  sneer,  as  who  should 
say,  *'  What  new  dose  are  we  now  expected 
to  swallow?"  The  more  dignified  portion 
of  the  audience  had  composed  its  counte- 
nance into  that  stony  and  aeonized  stare 
which  had  so  frequently  done  duty  as  atten- 
tion. The  country  teachers  were  there  idso, 
eager-eved  and  curious.  And  then  he  came 
forward— that  grand  old  man.  We  glanced 
at  our  programs,  and  found  that  he  was  to 
be  served  up  to  us  at  stated  intervals  during 
the  entire  week — a  sort  of  educational  staple, 
as  it  were.    Oh,  I  can  see  him  yet—  a  tall. 
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spare,  twinklins^-eyed  old  gentleman,  with 
snowy  hair  combed  horizontally  across  his 
forehead  with  such  precision  that  one  might 
almost  suspect  a  bald  spot  lurking  there, 
puckered,  pursed-up  mouth,  and  altogether 
a  most  sedate  appearance.  He  ^ave  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  a  scheme  for  teaching  science; 
a  suggestion  here,  a  touch  there,  a  glance 
yonder.  As  he  appeared  to  near  the  close  of 
his  period,  there  was  a  general  scribbling  of 
<]|ue8tions.  Many  hands  were  partially  up- 
lifted ready  to  shoot  madly  upward  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  done.  '*The  same  old 
chestnut,"  said  one.  *'How  teach  science 
without  apparatus  ?"  said  another.  '*  How 
teach  it  at  all  with  seventy  or  eighty  pupils, 
and  all  the  other  demands  made  upon  us?" 
snarled  a  third.  The  old  man  seemed  to 
divine  the  uplifted  hand,  the  hostile  senti- 
ment he  had  evoked.  He  faced  the  rollick- 
ine,  carping,  critical  ^v^  hundred  teachers 
calmly  and  said,  **  I  know  just  what  you  are 
wanting  to  ask  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
made  practical  application  of  my  subject,  I 
will  answer  all  your  questions." 

There  followed  a  magnificent  lesson  on 
the  caterpillar.  "You  want,"  said  he, 
"  leaves,  caterpillars,  and  a  glass  box,  but 
procure  them  m  the  reverse  order  from  that 
m  which  I  have  mentioned  them,  that  is, 
box  first,  produced  bv  yourself  one  day, 
caterpillars  next,  and  leaves  next.  Have  a 
certain  kind  of  caterpillar  brought  by  the 
children,  together  with  his  favorite  leaf. 
Starve  the  caterpillars  into  submission,  so 
that  when  you  give  vour  caterpillar  demon- 
stration, they  will  behave  handsomely  for 
yon."  As  he  elucidated  and  dismissed  one 
fNoint  after  another,  delegation  after  delej^a- 
tion  of  hands  fell  impotently;  notes  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  old  man's  desk,  were 
hidden  furtively  in  waist-coat  pockets,  and 
we  felt  a  new  grievance  in  that  he  had  so 
summarily  disposed  of  our  former  ones.  An 
objection  had  hardly  time  to  form  in  our 
minds,  but  he  was  there  ahead  of  us.  No 
point  was  left  unguarded— no  comer  in 
which  he  did  not  shed  the  searchlight  of 
his  genius.  His  description  of  the  feeding 
of  the  attenuated  caterpillars  was  so  graphic 
that  the  peanut  eaters  unconsciously  ceased 
their  small  explosive  sounds.  That  low, 
never*  to-be-mistaken  buzz  of  conversation 
trailed  always  in  the  distance  like  a  reced- 
ing trolley  car,  until  no  longer  heard.  The 
knitters  ceased  their  nervous  click.  There 
were  dropped  stitches  there  I'll  warrant. 
The  stony  countenances  of  those  who  had 
been  giving  fictitious  and  perfunctory  atten- 
tion to  the  other  speakers,  melted  down  into 
a  beautiful  and  pleased  surprise,  while  the 
fallen  jaw,  intense  gaze,  breathless  silence, 
and  bent,  motionless  attitude  all  paid 
tribute  to  his  superb  teaching.  "  And  all 
those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray." 
"Do  not,"  said  he  in  closing,  "caterpillar 
the  children  to  death.  One  typical  species 
will  be  sufficient.  If  you  do  your  work 
well  the  children  will  find  others  and  tell 


you  about  them.  And  now  for  your  ques- 
tions," he  said,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye. 
Not  a  hand  was  raised;  not  a  note  passed, 
but  a  low  rumble  as  of  distant  thunder  be- 
gan away  back  among  the  scoffers,  and 
gathered  momentum  until  there  was  a  per- 
fect thunder  of  applause.  I  saw  him  a 
moment  later  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ad- 
miriuj^  teachers,  grasping  his  hand,  follow- 
ing him  with  their  eyes.  It  needed  not  the 
sponge  and  the  bottle  to  remind  one  of  a 
noble  equine  winner  of  a  great  race.  He 
had  won  in  the  race  for  supremacy. 

••  I  do  not  see  why  it  is,"  whined  one  of 
the  principal  knitters  in  my  vicinity,  the 
next  day,  "  that  all  the  institute  instruction 
we  get  nowadays  is  applicable  only  to  the 
lowest  primary  grade.  Now  I  have  the 
fourth  year,  and  I  would  like  something 
that  would  help  me  in  my  regular  school 
work."  I  do  not  now  remember  who  the 
speaker  was  to  whom  we  had  just  been  lis- 
tening. He  impressed  me  not.  I  do  know 
that  we  had  watched  his  painful  attempts  to 
interest  and  control  the  institute— had  seen 
him  safely  to  his  seat  mopping  his  forehead, 
and  listened  to  the  faint  and  damaging  ap- 
plause that  followed,  as  though  some  one 
having  become  addicted  to  the  habit  of  ap- 
plauding, had  attempted  it,  found  public 
opinion  against  him,  and  wisely  subsided. 
As  though  in  answer  to  my  friend,  the 
knitter,  the  old  gentleman  again  came  for- 
ward with  a  talk  on  grasses.  He  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  his  subject  with  a 
skill  that  commanded  the  instant  attention 
of  his  hearers.  He  imparted  truth,  fact,  in- 
cident, with  a  modest  air  which  seemed  to 
say,  "You  probably  knew  all  this  before, 
but  lest  some  of  you  did  not,  I  will  just 
mention  it  by  the  way."  He  then  turned 
to  the  blackboard  behind  him,  and  gave  one 
of  the  finest  bits  of  incidental  teaching  I 
have  ever  seen.  He  drew  an  arc  on  the 
board  and  stretched  along  over  the  arc  the 
letters  ce  r-e-al-s,  his  hand  running  a  mad 
race  in  the  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  flu- 
ency of  his  tongue.  "  Next  Monday  after- 
noon," said  he,  "let  seven  of  your  pupils 
who  rank  highest  in  the  order  of  stupidity, 
bring  seven  bottles  of  a  certain  size."  Ijet 
seven  others  who  rank  next  in  the  same 
order,  fill  the  bottles  with  erain — wheat, 
rye,  oats,  com,  barley,  buckwheat  and  rice 
— "label  them,  and  hang  a  bottle  under 
each  letter."  He  drew  the  bottles  and  lab- 
elled them  as  he  spoke.  "And  then,"  he 
continued,  "draw  the  picture  of  a  lady  be- 
low." As  he  spoke,  there  appeared  as  by 
magic,  a  ^aceful  female  form  with  the  an- 
cient flowine  robe,  the  sickle,  the  bunch  of 
com  in  her  hand,  the  wreath  of  poppies  on 
her  head.  "Leave  this,"  he  continued, 
"  on  the  blackboard  two  or  three  days  and 
say  nothing.  Then  quietly  ask  for  a  written 
history  of  the  lady."  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  turned  away.  The  lesson  was 
concluded.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  a 
brave  in  the  rear  of  the  room  determined 
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not  to  be  defrauded  of  his  small  claim  to 
pre-eminence,  and  totally  nnmindfal  of  the 
tact  that  he  might  {^ve  rise  to  a  suspicion 
of  limited  opportunities,  was  heard  to  ad- 
dress the  speaker.  We  all  turned  to  see 
who  would  dare  to  mar  the  simple  perfec- 
tion of  the  lesson  by  an  audible  sound. 
'*  Would  you  not,"  inquired  the  brave  one, 
** write  the  name  of  the  lady  below?" 
"Would  you?"  the  old  man  answered 
jfently.  lie  was  appealing  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  motives— curiosity. 

The  week  wore  on.  It  was  the  third  day. 
By  this  time  the  old  man  was  the  idol  of 
the  institute.  At  first  he  was  applauded 
only  after  one  of  his  matchless  talks,  or 
demonstrations;  then,  when  he  came  on,  as 
well  as  when  he  went  off— and,  finally,  it 
needed  but  a  sight  of  his  face  at  the  door  to 
-create  a  wild  mrore.  His  talk  that  morn- 
ing was  upon  the  Cetacea.  I  have  neither 
time  nor  space  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
lesson,  other  than  to  say  that  like  its  prede- 
cessors it  abounded  in  wit,  fancy,  truth. 
He  took  the  whale  for  his  subject,  and  came 
armed  with  a  long  whale  bone  and  a  small 
bottle  of  oil.  I  well  remember  one  or  two 
sentences  which  impressed  me.  *'The 
whale,"  said  he,  **  as  you  are  probably  well 
aware,  is  not  a  fish.  The  whale  is  carnivor- 
ous, migratory,  warm-blooded,  milk-pro- 
ducing." I  glanced  around  to  see  if  every 
one  had  been  aware,  and  was  pleased  to  dis- 
cover that  I  was  not  singular  in  resi>ect  to 
my  ignorance.  The  look  of  surprise  on 
many  faces  was  quickly  suppressed,  and  a 
complacent  look  succeeded  which  was  in- 
tended to  convey  to  the  speaker  the  impres- 
sion that  they  just  knew  all  about  whales. 
"Then."  said  he,  "do  not  whale  the  chil- 
dren to  death.  One  will  be  all  that  you  can 
-conveniently  bring  into  the  school-room. 
I^t  the  children  find  kindred  animals  and 
tell  about  them." 

It  is  now  Thursday  morning,  and  a  new 
star  was  about  to  anse.  Our  Socrates  was 
threatened  with  a  rival,  a  young  girl  still  in 
her  teens.  I  shall  never  forget  the  raven 
hair,  the  bris^ht  eyes,  the  coquettish  scarlet 
bonnet.  Still  less  shall  I  ever  forget  the  in- 
•comparable  lesson  in  Penmanship  given  to 
a  class  of  small  children,  whose  powers 
were  so  trained  that  their  productions  were 
a  revelation  to  me.  The  old  man  came  on 
that  afternoon  and  gave  his  final  lesson  on 
the  "Migration  of  Birds."  It  was  a 
masterly  effort.  Oh,  beheld  his  own!  His 
wit  sparkled.  It  was  indigenous  to  the 
soil.  He  did  not  preface  with  a  "That  re- 
minds me,"  and  then  launch  forth  a  story 
to  produce  a  laugh,  apropos  of  nothing. 
He  did  not  devote  twenty  minutes  of  his 
period  to  telling  us  what  the  "  worthy  Sup- 
erintendent" had  said  to  him  when  he  in- 
vited him  to  come  before  this  institute,  and 
five  minutes  to  his  subject.  He  used  no 
clap-trap.  I  remember  in  talking  about  the 
quail  as  a  migratory  bird,  he  told  a  little 
story  of  a  clergyman  in  Heligoland,  where 


the  yearly  coming  of  the  quail  was  almost 
a  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  minister  was  in  his  pulpit  dis- 
coursing; saw  from  his  exalted  perch  the 
darkening  sky,  and  perceived  its  cause. 
He  omitted  his  fifthly  and  sixthly,  and  said, 
"  Amen!  My  dear  brethren,  the  quails  are 
coming." 

Years  afterward  I  found  the  little  story  in 
De  Vere*s  "Leaves  from  the  Book  of 
Nature."  The  final  talk  on  Friday  morn- 
ing was  g^ven  by  him  also.  I  cannot  repeat 
to  you  one  single  sentence  verbatim,  but 
Oh  1  I  can  tell  you  how  he  made  us  feeL  He 
made  us  feel  as  if  our  calling  was  the  one 
calling  in  all  the  world,  and  when  he 
finished,  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the 
room. 

Well,  it  was  all  over.  We  turned  sorrow- 
fully away.  As  I  reached  the  door,  I  turned 
for  a  final  look.  I  saw  the  grey  head  tower- 
ing above  the  others.  He  was  chatdne 
familiarly  with  the  "  Scarlet  Bonnet,"  hold- 
ing out  a  hand  every  moment  or  two  to  say 
"Good-bye"  to  some  one.  The  Institute 
quickly  disintegrated.  Some  sought  their 
train— others  were  met  by  some  relative 
with  a  conveyance.  I  climbed  into  the 
creaking,  flapping,  mud-bespattered  old 
mail  stage  that  crept  wearily  through  the 
gorge  of  the  mountain.  Its  wheels  would 
slowly  but  surely  bear  me  away  from  light, 
and  beauty,  and  culture.  The  reaction 
which  nearly  always  follows  a  great  pleas- 
ure, had  set  in,  and  I  felt  dejected,  but  not 
for  long;  for  what  would  I  not  do  ?  I  would 
teach,  I  would  earn  money,  I  would  go  to 
Normal  School!  Oh,  yes!  I  would  go  to 
his  school,  where  I  might  sit  at  his  feet, 
figuratively  speaking,  and  hear  more  and 
more  that  I  felt  sure  he  could  tell  me.  For 
how  could  I  divine  that  I  was  never  to  see 
him  again! 

II.  THE  REAPING. 
"  Some  sow  that  others  may  reap." 

Well,  I  returned  to  my  school.  The  snows 
of  winter  lay  thick  upon  the  ground.  The 
caterpillars  had  long  since  finished  weaving 
their  blankets,  and  gone  into  winter  quar- 
ters. The  leaves  had  gone  to  furnish  oed- 
clothing  for  numberless  plants..  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  I  did  not  then  give  my  cater- 
pillar demonstration.  But  there  remained 
my  cereals,  my  whale,  and  my  birds.  I 
thought  proper  to  lay  over  the  consideration 
of  the  goddess,  also,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  myself  The  whale  came  next  in  order, 
and  I  selected  him  as  the  basis  of  a  lesson 
in  science.  One  of  my  last  acts  at  institute 
had  been  the  purchase  of  a  book,  "Easy 
Lessons  in  Popular  Science,"  by  Monteith. 
I  will  not  deny  that  the  picture  of  a  spout- 
ing whale  had  figured  largely  in  effecting 
its  purchase.  There  appeimed  to  be  insup- 
erable barriers  to  sketcning  the  animal  from 
nature.  So  I  copied  that  whale,  line  by 
line,  upon  the  blackboard,  covered  it  care- 
fully with  a  screen,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
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plans  for  its  dramatic  unveiling.  That 
whale!  Never  was  such  a  one  before!  I 
lead  carefully  up  to  the  climax,  and  then 
ignited  my  t)omb  in  their  midst — the  whale 
is  not  a  fish,  and  produces  milk  to  sustain 
its  young  !  If  astonishment  means  success, 
then  that  lesson  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  success. 

If  I  had  time  I  might  tell  you  how  that 
whale  permeated  everything,  and  how  the 
children  copied  him  on  their  slates  and  on 
paper,  and  how  spouting  monsters  con- 
rconted  me  on  fences,  and  board-piles,  and 
coal-houses,  and  vehicles,  and  how  pictures 
began  to  pour  in  by  dozens,  and  how  a 
grand  climax  was  reached  one  morning. 
Looking  out  of  my  window,  I  beheld  one  of 
the  most  miserable  and  abject  of  my  pupils, 
evidently  the  center  of  an  admiring  throne. 
The  entire  group  moved  toward  the  school- 
room, and  presently  a  delegation  waited 
upon  me,  castinj^  their  eyes  first  on  me^  and 
then  on  the  abject  one,  waiting  until  he 
should  unbosom  himself.  This  he  did 
shortly,  bv  holding  up  before  my  eyes  a  very 
soiled  and  dog-eax^  sreography  with  a  most 
fearful  picture  of  a  whale  lashing  the  water 
into  fury,  while  high  up  in  air,  was  a  cap- 
sized boat  in  the  act  of  emptying  its  living 
contents  into  the  raging  sea  below.  And  I 
might  tell  you  how  that  whale  migrated 
firom  the  sdhoolroom  into  the  children's 
homes ;  and  how  sometimes  the  parents 
failed  to  attach  that  credence  to  the  won- 
derful facts  stated  about  him,  that  mijg^ht 
have  been  desired;  and  how  an  anti-scien- 
tific party  started  up  and  gained  strength, 
until  at  last,  at  an  evening  l>arty,  the  unor- 
thodox and  injurious  doctrines  taught  in 
school,  became  the  principal  theme  of  con- 
versation, and  how  a  throne  surrounded  an 
old  sea-captain,  and  queriea  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. "I  care  not,**  said  one,  "whether  a 
whale  is  warm-blooded  or  cold-blooded ; 
whether  it  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
or  stays  in  one  spot;  whether  it  breathes 
with  lungs,  or  with  gills,  but  do  tell  us. 
Captain,  if  a  fish  was  ever  known  to  give 
milk."  Then  the  old  sea-captain  smiled  a 
most  superior  smile,  and  then  I  can  imagine 
crushed  Truth  lifting  up  its  head,  and  even 
giving  it  a  little  toss. 

I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  I  had 
meanwhile  caused  a  revolution  in  other 
things — notably  penmanship.  How  it  be- 
gan to  pick  up!  I  could  every  now  and 
then  read  an  entire  sentence  without  diffi- 
culty! I  soon  found  I  was  not  adapted  to 
the  exact  style  of  the  young  **  Scarlet 
Bonnet,*'  so  I  was  obliged  to  graft  on  a  new 
superstructure,  usin^  her  foundation,  and 
the  result  was  gratifying,  besides  it  gave 
me  the  feeling  that  I  was  now  part  owner  of 
the  method. 

Did  the  old  gentleman  know,  I  wonder, 
when  he  fed  his  caterpillars  so  artistically 
that  he  was  transforming  what  was  pre- 
viously a  repulsive  object  into  a  thing  of 
beauty  ?    Did  he  imagine  when  he  played 


his  whale  so  skillfully  that  he  was  bringing 
all  the  inhabitants  oflthe  deep  nearer  to  me? 
For  when  I  looked  in  books  for  whales,  I 
found  other  animals  as  interesting,  and  thev 
seemed  to  say  to  me,  **  We  know  very  well 
it  is  the  whale  you  are  after,  but  take  a  little 
look  at  us  as  you  pass  by.**  Did  he  think 
when  he  flew  his  quails  so  airily  that  he 
was  awakening  an  interest  in  the  whole 
feathered  creation  ?  Could  he  have  divined 
that  when  he  introduced  his  ''lady**  with 
such  consummate  grace,  that  he  was  to 
make  me  acquaintea  with  all  the  powers  of 
Darkness  and  of  Light  ?  For  when  I  was 
looking  up  the  peoigree  of  Ceres,  I  found 
all  that  numerous  company  whose  comings 
and  ^ings,  doings  and  sayings,  permeate 
all  Literature.  I  like  to  think  that  he  did 
know.    And  yet, 

*'  Many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant*' 

I  like  to  think  that  he  knew  he  had 
cleared  up  for  me  that  hitherto  obscure 
passage  m  my  school  reader  "On  the 
nighVs  Plutonian  shore,**  and  shed  the  light 
of  day  on  *•  High  Olympus  far-renowned  ** 
— obscurities  which  foot-notes  only  rendered 
the  more  impenetrable!  I  like  to  think  that 
he  knew  he  had  put  me  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  all  those  thousand  and  one  allusions 
which  I  was  to  meet  later.  O  the  ineffable 
pleasure  of  finding  out  things!  And  the 
blessedness  of  being  one  to  put  others  in 
the  way  of  finding  out  things. 

And  now  all  at  once  it  came  to  me  that 
the  key-note  of  this  man's  work  was  interest. 
And  interest  begets  attention,  and  atten- 
tion, growth;  and  growth,  power.  And 
then  I  made  another  discovery  :  I  found  I 
could  apply  his  method  to  any  subject  I 
liked,  for  it  was  a  great  universal  skeleton- 
key  that  would  unlock  anythine.  If  I 
would  but  pay  the  price,  I  could  make  even 
that  old  bugbear,  Grammar,  stretch  his  lazy 
limbs,  rub  his  sleepy  eyes,  and  wake  up!  I 
could  cause  a  halo  to  form  around  Geog- 
raphy and  Arithmetic,  and  Reading,  and 
^ve  an  extra  shine  to  History,  so  fascinat- 
ing already.  ''How  far  that  little  candle 
shed  its  beams.** 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  what  the  result  of 
one  Institute  was  to  me.  I  have  tried  to 
show  you  how  one  talented  teacher,  by  his 
wonderful  gift  of  language,  his  mastery  of 
the  power  of  attention,  his  great  knowledge, 
the  sug^estiveness  of  his  subjects,  the  ap- 
plicability of  his  instruction  to  all  classes 
of  pupils,  the  sprine  freshness  of  his  mind, 
his  humor,  and  finally,  his  power  of  inspir- 
ing others,  has  caused  that,  to  me,  most 
memorable  Institute,  to  stand  out  distinct 
from  all  its  fellows  in  beauty  and  in  far- 
reaching  results,  Whenever  I  have  failed 
with  my  pupils  in  front  of  me,  I  have  tried 
to  conjure  up  that  beautiful  model  of  long 
ago.  Whenever  I  have  succeeded  I  have 
said,  "Without  him  you,  perhaps,  had  not 
done  that.**    If  you  would  realize  the  full 
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value  of  that  week's  instruction,  multiply 
by  five  hundred— no,  not  by  five  hundrecl, 
for  it  is  hardly  fair  to  suppose  that  all  were 
as  steeped  in  i|!:norance  as  I — multiply  by 
three  hundred,  and  I  will  tell  you  that 
enthusiasm  is  not  extinct,  nor  truth  obso- 
lete, nor  ignorance  gone  into  retirement, 
nor  thirst  for  knowledge  quite  unknown; 
and  as  long  as  these  endure,  superior  teach- 
ing will  remain  a  power,  and  tne  Institute 
—a  great  institution. 

STEPPING  STONES  TO  BETTER  ENGLISH. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Hamilton,  Superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Alleghany  county,  as 
follows : 

The  ability  to  use  correctly  and  forcibly 
fluent  and  facile  English  is  a  great  accom- 
plishment. President  Eliot  says  :  "  The 
power  to  understand  rightly  and  to  use 
critically  the  mother  tongue  is  the  flower  of 
all  education."  And  that  flower  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  desirable.  The  late  Dr.  Morgan  re- 
marks that,  "compositive,  clear,  forcible, 
pleasing,  correct  description,  accurate  narra- 
tion, convincing  argument,  pursuasive  ap- 
peal, elegant  conversation,  and  winning 
oratory  are  accomplishments  possessed  by 
few.  *  *  This  may  not  be  very  complimentory 
to  the  schools,  but  it  seems  to  be  true.  At 
least  the  reports  that  come  from  the  univer- 
sity, the  college,  and  the  high  school  seem 
to  verify  this  statement.  They  indicate 
that  the  students  generally  are  weak  in 
their  power  to  spell  and  punctuate  the  lan- 
guage, and  weaker  still  to  speak  with  force 
and  elegance  the  mother  tongue.  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  the  public  school,  and 
while  vigorous  efibrts  have  been  made  to 
remove  the  defects,  yet  the  almost  universal 
verdict  of  "unsatisfactory  English"  re- 
mains as  the  nightmare  of  the  teachers' 
dreams.  In  short,  it  is  generally  admitted 
wi^out  Question  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  *'  murder  the  king's  English," 
that  few  speak  it  with  facility  and  accuracy, 
and  that  only  the  exceptions  use  it  with 
ease  and  elegance. 

This  most  unsatisfactory  condition  must 
be  the  result  of  certain  causes,  and  to  re- 
move it,  we  must  strike  at  the  very  roots 
from  which  it  grows.  Allow  me  then,  before 
suggesting  a  remedy,  to  point  out  what 
seems  to  me  some  of  the  most  prominent 
causes  of  this  defective  English  found  in 
every  school  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university. 

I.  Heredity  and  home  environment  are 
the  sources  of  much  of  our  defective  Eng- 
lish. '*  The  child  learns  his  mother-tongue 
by  absorption  from  his  environment,  and  he 
learns  it,  and  can  learn  it  in  no  other  way." 
This  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Sam'l  Thurber 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Boston,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  express  the  first  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish.   Tne  home  environment  of  the  child 


is  antagonistic  to  the  best  results  in  lan- 
guage training.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Pennsylvania.  Almost  every  race  is  repre- 
sented in  our  schools,  and  the  langna^ 
department  is  nothing  short  of  a  linguistic 
remnant  counter.  Hundreds  of  children 
enter  our  schools  each  year  unable  to  use 
or  understand  good  English.  They  have  little 
hereditary  ability,  and  less  inclination  to  study 
our  language  from  the  standpoint  of  culture 
and  elegance.  The  garbled  English  of  the 
home  and  the  street  is  all  they  desire ;  to  them 
it  seems  all  that  is  necessary.  Their  hereditary 
impediments  toward  our  language,  their  indif- 
ference to  the  high  standards  of  excellence  set 
up  by  the  school,  their  crude  and  clumsy  state- 
ments, and  their  mixture  of  dialects  and  pro- 
vincialisms, not  only  render  instruction  in  En- 
glish  difficult,  but  tend  to  corrupt  the  vernacular 
and  rob  it  of  much  of  its  grace  and  beauty.  And, 
try  as  we  may,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
overcome  the  evil  influences  and  tendencies  of 
this  home  environment. 

2.  Insufficient  time  given  to  the  subject  is 
possibly  another  cause  of  our  defective  English. 
The  last  century  is  noted  for  the  rise  and  com- 
mercial rivalry  of  a  half-dozen  great  nations. 
The  spirit  of  political,  national  and  industrial 
supremacy  gave  added  interest  to  the  study  of 
the  vernacular  in  most  of  them.  At  the  great 
school  conference  at  Berlin  in  1890,  the  Emperor 
said,  '*  We  wish  to  educate  young  Germans,  not 
young  Greeks  or  Romans.''  This  emphatic 
statement,  backed  by  centrallEed  authority  had 
its  effiect,  and  as  a  result  more  time  was  given 
to  the  study  of  German,  and  less  to  the  ancient 
languages.  The  spirit  of  national  rivalry  was 
not  entirely  opposed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
route  to  culture,  but  it  thought  it  best  to  send 
some  of  its  young  men  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  century  gave  England  the  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  the  world.  Her  sails  whitened 
every  sea,  and  her  language  went  with  her  flag 
to  every  port.  As  a  result  more  time  was  given 
to  the  study  of  her  language.  The  same  is  true 
of  France  where  one-fifth  of  the  time  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  devoted  to  her  language  and 
literature. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  whole  time  of  our  schools  we 
give  to  our  language,  but  it  is  certainly  less  than 
one-fifth.  In  some  of  our  schools  literature  is 
almost  entirely  ignored,  composition  slighted, 
and  the  modicum  of  time  devoted  to  technical 
grammar  is  all  that  is  given  to  the  work  of 
Euglibh.  In  many  of  our  schools  it  is  different ; 
but  perhaps  in  all  of  them,  the  subject  does  not 
receive  the  time  its  importance  demands.  But 
there  are  signs  of  a  change.  Educators  every- 
where are  studying  the  problem,  and  more  time 
is  assigned  to  the  work  than  ever  before.  Then, 
too,  our  national  pride  has  been  touched,  and 
its  influence  will  be  felt.  The  new  century 
finds  us  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  powers.  Our  industrial 
supremacy  is  conceded,  our  rights  are  respected. 
Anglo-Saxon  influences  are  in  control  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  At  present  they  promise  to 
dominate  the  civilization  of  the  future.  If  thev 
do,  the  ^reat  language  of  that  civilization  will 
be  English.  All  this  will  add  time  and  interest 
to  its  study.     Bnt  at  present  it  is  evident  that 
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we  have  not  devoted  enough  time  to  this  study 
to  remove  the  defects,  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  insufficiency  in  time  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
these  defects. 

(3)  The  worthlessness  and  non-educative 
value  of  much  of  our  language  work  in  the 
schools  is  also  cause  of  the  defective  English. 
The  language  lesson  when  it  appealed  a  few 
years  ago  was  somewhat  of  an  experiment. 
The  term  was  so  hazy,  so  indefinable,  so  non- 
descript that  even  the  authors  scarcely  knew  its 
content  or  its  limitations.  The  result  was  a 
flood  of  text-books  from  almost  unknown  writ- 
en.  These  books  gave  some  excellent  hints, 
sood  suggestions  and  many  valuable  lessons; 
bat  much  of  the  space  was  devoted  to  foolish 
experiments,  idle  guesses,  and  to  empty  exer- 
cises that  contribute  little  or  perhaps  nothing 
to  the  child's  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue. 
Teachers  have  faithfully  followed  these  books, 
even  when  the  lessons  seemed  to  be  without 

?urpo8e  or  edge,  or  promise  of  hopeful  results, 
he  seed  was  carefully  sown,  and  we  had  to 
wait  for  the  harvest  before  we  could  be  abso- 
lutely sure  that  some  of  it  was  entirely  devoid 
of  life.  Now  we  know  that  much  of  the  time 
and  labor  in  this  language  field  was  wasted, 
because  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  seed.  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall  boldly  asserts  that,  *'  The  cause  of 
this  deterioration  in  young  persons*  English 
most  be  ascribed  to  kina  and  amount  of  language 
lessons  that  have  lately  come  into  such  promi- 
nence." Many  may  not  concur  in  this  sweep- 
ing conclusion,  but  all  must  admit  that  much  of 
the  language  work  has  been  absolutely  worth- 
less and  devoid  of  good  results,  and  as  such  it 
mnst  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  of  our 
imperfect  English. 

(4)  The  study  of  form  rather  than  content  in 
jangoage  is  a  most  potent  cause  for  our  defect- 
ive English.  The  formal  study  of  language 
regards  it  as  a  science,  and  includes  grammar, 
analysis  and  rhetoric.  The  content  side  of  the 
study  regards  it  as  an  art,  and  includes  all  that 
constructive  work  which  results  in  correct 
habits  of  expression,  and  which  gives  richness, 
force  and  fluency  to  utterance.  These  habits 
are  formed  before  the  child  can  study  a  science, 
and  hence  constructive  English  should  to  some 
extent  precede  technical  English.  And  since 
fonning  correct  habits  is  much  more  difficult 
than  giving  instruction  in  a  science,  the  amount 
of  constructive  work  necessary  in  the  elementary 
school  greatly  exceeds  the  technical.  These 
principles  have  been  disregarded;  indeed  in 
some  places  no  constructive  work  has  been 
given,  and  technical  grammar  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  only  medium  of  language  in- 
stmction  in  the  higher  grades.  This  is  one  of 
the  taproots  of  our  defective  English.  For 
technical  grammar,  important  as  it  is  in  its 
place,  is  purely  a  study  of  form.  It  deals  with 
the  mechanics  of  language.  It  gives  power  of 
mind,  not  power  of  expression.  It  results  in 
wisdom  rather  than  linguistic  skill.  It  gives 
knowledge  about  language  rather  than  ability 
to  use  it.  It  follows  the  method  of  a  science 
rather  than  the  method  of  an  art  But  good 
English  is  not  a  question  of  science  or  me- 
chimics  or  of  form,  but  of  art,  content  and  sub- 
ject matter.  And  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
trouble  in  language  is  dne  to  this  emphasis  on 


the  technical  rather  than  on  the  literary  and 
the  constructive  sides  of  English. 

(5)  The  last  cause  of  defective  English  that  I 
shall  name  is  the  vaguent^ss  that  surrounds  both 
matter  and  method.  The  course  in  mathe- 
matics is  clearly  defined  and  the  methods  of 
instruction  well  understood.  The  same  is  true 
in  reading  and  geography,  in  Latin  and  history. 
But  the  essential  conditions  that  mark  the  lim- 
itations of  good  language  work,  and  the  prin- 
ciples that  guide  in  the  instruction,  are  vague, 
indefinite  and  dimly  defined,  even  in  the  minds 
of  the  leaders  in  pedagogical  thought.  In  matter 
and  method  this  department  has  been  for  years 
in  a  most  unsettled  condition,  and  teachers 
have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  finding  safe 
guides.  We  have  been  passing  through  a  pe- 
riod of  transition,  in  which  the  language  ship, 
much  of  the  time,  had  neither  compass  nor 
rudder,  and  consequently  it  had  to  drift  with 
the  tide.  Of  this  period  the  late  Dr.  Hinsdale 
says:  "In  no  department  of  study  have  the 
schools  seen  more  dissatisfaction,  unrest  and 
experiment  than  in  language.  Everything  is  in 
a  flux;  authors,  superintendents  and  teachers 
seem  to  appreciate  that  something  bearing  the 
name  English  must  constitute  a  marked  feature 
of  the  schools,  but  thev  do  not,  as  a  class  at 
least,  see  clearly  what  it  should  be  or  how  it 
should  be  taught."  What  to  do,  and  how  to  do 
it,  in  order  to  eradicate  the  garbled  English  in 
our  schools  is  still  a  va^ue  problem  to  many 
teachers,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  haze 
and  mist  that  befogs  it,  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment will  be  general,  indefinite  and  barren 
of  the  best  results. 

These  are  the  causes  of  our  defects  in  En?, 
lish,  and  each  contributes  something  that  tends 
to  render  its  conditions  in  the  elementary 
schools  so  unsatisfactory.  The  first  is  more  or 
less  permanent,  and  will  remain  for  years  as  a 
thorn  in  the  teacher's  flesh.  It  lies  largely  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  school,  and  is  strongly 
entrenched  behind  the  social  condition  of  the 
people.  But  the  others  are  temporary,  and  may 
be  entirely  removed,  or  so  pruned  as  to  mini- 
mize their  undesirable  effects. 

•*  All  aimless  teachinp^  is  poor  leaching,"  says 
that  exponent  of  classic  English,  the  late  Dr. 
White.  And  a  knowledge  of  ends  is  just  as 
important  as  a  knowledge  of  means.  Indeed, 
the  former  determines  the  latter.  For  what 
you  ought  to  do  to  reach  the  desired  end  de- 
cides what  you  will  do,  and  a  knowledgs  of 
ends  selects  the  matter  and  regulates  the 
method  of  means.  Before  suggesting  the 
means,  however,  let  us  inquire,  what  are  the 
ends  to  be  attained  in  teaching  English  ?  Stated 
in  general  terms,  the  aim  is  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  good  literature,  and  to  develop  to  the  high- 
est possible  degree  the  art  of  expression. 
These  are  important,  if  the  individual  is  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  works  of  the 
great  thinkers,  and  to  use  the  mother  tongue  in 
a  fluent,  clear,  logical,  convincing  and  agree- 
able manner.  One  of  the  best  modern  writers 
on  this  subject  says  that  the  leading  aims  of  a 
course  in  English  are  "  to  develop  the  child's 
power  of  thought,  to  form  in  him  habits  of  cor- 
rect expression,  and  to  give  him  a  taste  for 
good  literature."  These  are  certainly  the  main 
ones  in  the  elementary  school. 
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(i)  The  first  great  aim  is  to  develop  the 
power  of  thought.  The  child's  language  is  an 
expression  of  his  own  thought,  not  that  of  the 
teacher  or  the  author  It  is  occasioned  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  mind  upon  the  subject  mat- 
ter. But  he  cannot  express  what  he  does  not 
possess,  and  hence  thought  formation  must  pre- 
cede thought  expression.  Thinking  not  only 
precedes  language,  but  to  a  great  extent  it  de- 
termines its  character.  Accuracy  in  thinking 
leads  to  accuracy  in  expression,  and  clearness 
and  vigor  of  thought  tend  to  give  clearness  and 
vigor  to  expression.  If  then  thought  precedes 
expression,  if  it  supplies  the  necessary  material 
and  gives  accuracy  and  vigor  to  oral  and  writ- 
ten speech,  it  must  be  a  most  important  end  in 
all  language  instruction. 

(2)  The  second  aim  is  to  lead  the  child  to 
form  habits  of  correct  expression.  Habit  is  a 
growth.  Any  act  oft  repeated  becomes  auto- 
matic. And  the  child  ou^ht  to  have  a  correct 
automatic  use  of  the  ordinary  mechanics  of 
of  language.  Without  it  facility  in  expression 
and  rapidity  of  utterance  are  impossible.  In 
all  rapid  discourse  the  mind  is  centered  mainly 
upon  the  thought,  and  can  give  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  correctness  of  expression.  This 
must  come  largely  as  a  matter  of  habit.  If  this 
is  true  it  certainly  follows  that  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  instruction  in  English  is  to  give  the 
child  the  ability  to  use  unconsciously  the  cor- 
rect forms  of  ordinarj^  expression. 

(3)  A  third  great  aim  in  language  instruction 
is  to  give  the  child  a  taste  for  good  literature, 
literature  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  race. 
It  contains  the  choicest  gems  of  truth  and 
beauty,  phrased  by  the  high  priests  of  thought 
and  expression.  It  has  elements  of  culture 
which  tne  formal  study  of  language  can  never 
give.  It  touches  the  emotional  nature  of  the 
child,  cultivates  the  taste,  appeals  to  his  artistic 
sense,  stirs  his  creative  faculty,  and  reacts  upon 
his  whole  spiritual  life,  says  a  recent  writer. 
It  is  the  great  source  from  which  the  child  must 
enrich  his  thought  and  his  speech.  He  may  be 
able  to  speak  fluently  and  correctly  without  a 
knowledge  of  it,  but  the  thought  will  be  crude 
and  the  language  commonplace.  Literature  is 
the  "expression  of  the  life,  thought,  spirit  and 
humanity  of  the  race.*'  It  gives  culture  to 
mind,  richness  to  thought,  and  elegance  to  ex- 
pression. Without  some  familiarity  with  it, 
choice  diction  and  refinement  of  style  are 
almost  impossible.  If  good  literature  gives 
tone  and  quality  to  thought,  and  grace  and  ele- 
gance to  expression,  then  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  all  language  study  is  certainly  to  create  a 
desire  for  it,  and  to  raise  the  child  to  the  plane 
where  he  will  experience  real  pleasure  in 
searching  for  its  truth  and  beauty. 

(4)  A  fourth  great  aim  in  language  instruc- 
tion, expressed  in  the  works  of  the  writer 
quoted  above,  is  *'  to  give  the  pupil  a  mastery 
of  the  fundamental  facts  of  English  grammar, 
and  to  lead  him  to  use  that  knowleoge  in  the 
interpretation  of  literature  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  thought.'*  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant object  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 
The  study  of  technical  grammar  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  gives  the  child  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles,  but  in 
many  schools  little  attention  is  given  to  the 


application  of  those  facts  to  the  expression  of 
the  child's  own  thought  Knowledge  alone  of 
the  subject  is  valuable,  but  knowledge  applied 
to  concrete  work  is  far  better.  Practice  and 
knowledge  applied  are  the  keynotes  of  success. 
The  knowledge  of  religion  is  important,  but  the 
practice  of  it  in  the  affairs  of  life  far  outweighs 
its  knowledge.  It  is  not  so  much  a  wider 
knowledge  of  morals  that  we  need,  but  a  more 
general  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the 
rules  of  conduct.  "  We  studied  a  book  telling  us 
how  to  write  a  composition,  but  we  did  not  write 
any,"  said  a  high  .school  graduate  to  me  when 
the  time  came  to  prepare  a  commencement 
essay.  What  a  criticism  upon  the  instruction 
in  English  in  that  school.  And  yet  I  fear  it 
applies  to  more  than  one  school.  Emphasis 
must  be  placed,  not  on  the  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar ana  rhetoric  alone,  but  rather  upon  the 
application  of  that  knowledge  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  good  literature  and  to  the  expression  of 
the  child's  own  thought,  For  it  is  application 
of  the  principles  of  language  rather  than  a 
knowledge  of  them  that  leads  to  the  formation 
of  the  child's  literary  taste,  and  that  gives  him 
force  and  fluency  in  the  use  of  good  English. 
If  this  is  true,  then  one  great  aim  in 'all  lan- 
guage instruction  is  the  application  of  these  fun- 
damental facts  and  principles  to  concrete  work. 

With  some  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  de- 
fective English  and  the  ends  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  work  of  instruction,  let  us  proceed  at 
once  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  by  pointing 
out  some  of  the  stepping-stones  the  child  must 
use  in  his  upward  progress  toward  the  realms 
of  purer  and  better  English. 

(i)  The  example  of  the  teacher  as  a  model  of 
accuracy  and  excellence  is  a  great  stepping- 
stone  to  better  English.  Choice  diction,  cor- 
rect expression,  and  a  critical  linguistic  habit 
on  her  part  are  as  essential  as  they  are  helpful. 
*' Habits  of  expression  are  caught  as  well  as 
taught."  This  is  especially  true  in  the  primarv 
grades.  **The  new  vase  preserves  the  taste  of 
the  first  liquor  that  is  put  into  it."  *•  And  the 
end,"  according  to  Seneca,  *'  is  attained  sooner 
by  example  than  by  precept."  This  is  as  true 
in  language  as  in  ethics.  If  the  teacher  is 
"good  usage  incarnate,"  if  she  is  a  "paragon 
of  excellence,"  "an  exemplar  of  a  pure  and 
polished  style,"  the  embodiment  of  clear  and 
forceful  English,  and  a  tireless  critic  of  all 
habits  that  tend  to  corrupt  the  vernacular,  her 
example  and  her  influence  will  be  worth  more 
to  the  child  than  all  the  grammars  ever  printed. 
Of  course  such  an  ideal  is  never  found  in  one 
individual,  but  there  are  many  who  possess 
some  of  these  qualifications.  And  the  child 
that  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  refined  English 
at  home,  and  that  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
under  a  teacher  who  approaches  this  ideal,  will 
experience  little  trouble  in  forming  correct 
habits  of  expression.  But  with  the  child  from 
the  home  vhere  the  environment  is  antago- 
nistic to  every  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of 
excellence,  the  task  is  most  difficult.  In  either 
case,  however,  the  example  of  the  teacher  is  a 
most  important  aid  to  better  English,  if  she  is 
accurate  and  strong,  easy  and  elegant  in  her 
use  of  language. 

(2)  A  second  stepping-stone  to  better  English 
is  interest  in  the  language  work  on  the  part  of 
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the  pupil.  Unconscious  absorption  is  the  great 
process  through  which  the  child  acauires  the 
use  of  good  English.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
cess depends  npon  a  rich  environment  filled 
with  the  desirable  material  to  be  absorbed,  and 
upon  the  receptive  or  absorbing  condition  of  the 
child's  mind  while  the  process  is  in  operation. 
Thishungpry,  absorbing,  receptive  frame  of  mind 
in  the  child  we  call  interest.  It  is  of  first  im- 
portance. The  man  interested  in  a  fortune 
generally  acquires  it  The  hoj  interested  in 
machinery  becomes  a  mechanic.  The  young 
man  interested  in  physical  training  becomes  an 
athlete.  So  the  child  interested  in  language 
will  absorb  it  if  it  is  present  in  his  environment. 
The  problem  of  instruction  is  to  arouse  the 
interest  and  supply  the  environment.  Each 
alone  is  incomplete,  but  combined  they  form  a 
complete  language  unity.  The  child  is  inter- 
ested in  the  kernel,  not  the  shell  of  the  nut. 
Things  are  always  interesting  to  children.  The 
sled  in  winter  is  far  more  mteresting  to  him 
than  any  account  of  it.  So  the  substance  and 
content  of  language,  the  child's  own  thought, 
is  likely  to  be  of  more  interest  to  him  than  the 
form  or  structure  of  the  sentence  by  which  he 
expresses  it.  Much  of  the  language  work  is 
lifeless.  It  lacks  interest  in  the  part  of  either 
teacher  or  pupil.  It  is  therefore  useless,  and 
could  be  entirely  omitted  with  great  profit  to 
the  child.  For  recitations  without  interest  only 
tend  to  deaden  and  stultify  the  children,  to  fos- 
ter and  encourage  stupidity,  and  to  degrade  to 
lifeless  formality  the  sublime  art  of  teaching. 
This  is  true  in  every  department,  and  especially 
in  language  work.  The  first  essential  to  good 
language  work  is  to  create  conditions  that  will 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  child  in  the  subject. 
Unleas  the  child  is  so  energized  that  he  not 
only  desires,  but  is  really  anxious  to  take  his 
part,  the  work  will  result  in  failure.  The  most 
stupid  individual  has  subjects  of  great  interest 
to  him  upon  which  he  can  talk  forcibly,  though 
perhaps  not  elegantly.  Ask  the  jockey  to  talk 
horse,  or  the  foot-ball  fiend  the  game,  and  you 
unlock  the  very  flood-gates  of  a  fluent  and 
forceful,  though  perhaps  corrupted  English. 
The  child  who  with  strong,  logical  and  aggres- 
sive argument  maintains  his  righis  on  the  play- 
g'ound  is  often  weak  and  inefifective  in  his 
nguage  work  in  class.  On  the  play  ground 
his  rights  were  touched,  his  interests  threat- 
ened; the  purpose  to  defend  those  rights  was 
supreme  and  definite,  and  his  language  was  the 
unconscious  instrument  of  defense.  As  a  result 
it  was  fluent,  forceful  and  convincing.  All 
these  conditions  in  the  class-room  will  cause 
the  lifeless  body  of  a  formal  language  lesson  to 
spring  upon  its  feet.  An  atmosphere  of  interest 
will  3iaw  oul  the  frozen  powers  of  the  child, 
create  a  desire  to  express  that  thought  in  the 
accomplishment  of  some  purpose,  and  makes 
the  child  as  fluent  and  forceful  in  the  class- 
room as  on  the  play-ground.  Thus  all  aflame 
with  personal  interest,  and  inspired  with  a  per- 
sonal desire  to  say  something,  or  to  convince 
somebody,  he  will  quickly  absorb  from  his 
environment  any  good  English  that  will  aid 
him  in  reaching  the  desired  end.  Thus  idterest 
is  not  only  a  great  stepping-stone  to  good  Eng- 
lish, but  It  is  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
every  other  one  must  rest 


(3)  A  third  stepping-stone  to  better  English 
is  an  abundance  of  ideas  to  express.  To  be 
asked  to  make  bricks  without  the  necessary 
straw  was  once  regarded  as  a  great  injustice. 
There  is  as  much  injustice  in  it  in  the  class- 
room as  in  the  brick-yard.  Preceding  all 
expression  must  be  the  thought  and  the 
supreme  desire  of  the  child  to  express  it  for 
some  definite  purpose.  Children  prefer  to  use 
the  things  they  own.  The  boy  likes  to  play 
with  his  own  toys  rather  than  those  of  his 
companion.  The  thought  that  he  is  to  express 
should  be  his  own,  occasioned  by  the  exercise 
of  his  mind  upon  the  subject  matter.  Too  much 
of  our  language  asks  the  child  to  express  the 
ready-made  thought  of  the  teacher  or  the  au- 
thor. This  suppresses  both  the  interest  and 
desire  of  the  child.  Again  the  child  is  asked  to 
speak  or  write  before  he  is  ready  with  suitable 
material.  The  stone  and  mortar  must  be  sup- 
plied before  the  wall  can  be  constructed ;  so  an 
abundance  of  ideas  is  necessary  to  growth  in 
the  art  of  expression.  Some  modem  writer 
has  said  that  it  is  better  to  be  able  to  express 
seven  ideas  in  one  language  than  to  express 
one  idea  in  seven  languages.  The  first  ooject 
in  language  instruction  is  to  develop  the  power 
of  thought,  not  only  because  accuracy  in  expres- 
sion springs  from  accuracy  in  thought,  but  be- 
cause it  supplies  the  necessary  material  for 
expression.  Morgan  says,  *'Carlyle  was  a 
great  writer  in  spite  of  his  barbarous  English." 
This  was  because  his  mind  was  a  storehouse  of 
majestic  ideas  and  sublime  thoughts  that  are 
attractive  even  when  clothed  in  the  ^arb  of 
clumsy  English.  But  the  best  linguistic  garb 
is  of  little  use  without  an  idea  on  which  to  nt  it 
As  principles  must  precede  formulas,  as  pro- 
cesses precede  rules,  so  ideas  must  precede 
expression.  An  abundance  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  to  be  discussed  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the 
discussion  of  it,  whether  that  discussion  be  oral 
or  written.  This,  then,  like  interest,  is  a  step- 
ping-stone to  better  English,  and  a  foundation 
for  all  the  other  stones.  For  each  thought  calls 
forth  its  own  sentence,  and  without  thought 
there  can  be  no  expression. 

(4)  A  fourth  great  stepping-stone  to  better 
English  is  the  improvement  of  the  child's 
vocabulary.  Anything  that  enlarges  and  en- 
riches it  adds  to  his  power  of  expression. 
Words  are  like  spectacles;  we  look  through 
them  rather  than  at  them.  Through  their 
transparent  forms  we  see  the  ideas  which  they 
represent.  Thought  is  externalized  by  words. 
They  are  the  neat  fitting  or  the  ill-fitting  gar- 
ments in  which  we  enrobe  our  ideas  as  we  send 
them  forth.  If  ideas  are  important  so  are 
words,  for  every  idea  must  have  its  correspond- 
ing sign.  If  this  is  true  the  abundance  of  ideas 
that  may  be  expressed  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  words  at  our  command.  And  the  very 
range  of  our  thought  is  limited  by  the  power  to 
set  It  forth  in  suitable  words.  A  limited  vocab- 
ulary means  to  some  extent  a  limited  range  of 
thought  and  a  limited  power  of  expression. 
The  importance  of  a  rich  and  extended  vocabu- 
lary as  a  stepping-stone  to  good  English  cannot 
be  overestimateo.  A  deluge  of  words  with  little 
sense  illustrates  the  truth  of  Pope's  famous  lines: 

~  Words  are  like  leaves,  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  tense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 
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But  the  right  word  fitly  spoken  is  what  I 
mean.  The  rich  strong  word  that  exactly 
voices  the  sentiment  of  the  heart,  and  wings 
into  the  outer  world  the  exact  idea  of  the  mind 
is  the  word  that  should  be  selected.  Such 
words  are  thought  in  action;  they  are  the 
weapons  of  the  soul ;  with  them  its  battles  are 
won  by  convincing  logic,  entrancing  eloquence, 
fascinating  conversation  and  persuasive  appeal. 
It  is  this  right  use  of  words  that  Dr.  Nightin- 
gale has  in  view,  when  he  sa^s:  "  Words  are  the 
amunition  in  the  battery  of  intelligence;  steam 
in  the  engines  of  thought;  true  coin  in  the 
exchange  marts  of  scholastic  culture,  the  com- 
mon carriers  of  all  thought,  and  the  drawn 
swords  in  all  strife."  If  this  is  true  a  rich  and 
extended  vocabulary  is  of  great  importance, 
that  every  noble  thought  of  the  child  may 
enrobe  itself  in  the  language  that  befits  it 
For  while  a  blemish  in  a  diamond  may  be  re- 
moved by  polishing,  a  defect  in  language  affects 
the  very  fiber  of  the  human  soul,  and  defies  all 
ordinary  efforts  at  removal. 

In  extending  the  child's  vocabulary,  we  en- 
large his  ability  to  set  forth  his  thought  in 
suitable  oral  or  written  language.  This  prop- 
erly includes  three  things— the  spelling,  the 
pronunciation,  and  the  ability  to  use  the  word 
as  an  instrument  of  thought.  It  is  essential 
that  these  three  go  hand  in  hand,  at  least  in 
all  schools  above  the  lowest  primary.  The 
power  to  use  words  effectively  is  greatl3r  im- 
paired in  many  schools  b^  teaching  the  child  to 
spell  the  word  without  giving  him  a  mastery  of 
its  use.  For  it  is  the  use  of  words  rather  than 
their  spelling,  that  makes  them  circulating 
mediums  of  thought.  And  words  you  can 
spell,  but  cannot  use  are  like  dollars  stored  in  a 
vault ;  they  accomplish  nothing.  It  is  not  the 
spelling  alone  of  the  word,  but  the  spelling  and 
the  use  of  it,  that  makes  it  part  of  the  child's 
vocabulary.  In  extending  his  vocabulary  he 
should  be  taught  to  syllabize,  as  an  aid  both 
in  spelling  and  pronunciation.  The  child 
learns  to  pronounce  words  by  hearing  them 
prououncea  correctly  or  by  consulting  the 
dictionary.  He  learns  to  use  them  by  gleaning 
their  meaning  from  the'  printed  page,  by  hear- 
ing others  use  them  appropriately,  or  by  a 
study  of  the  dictionary.  Out  of  these  facts 
arise  three  suggestions  that  will  greatly  aid  in 
enlarging  and  enriching  his  vocabulary,  (i) 
In  diction  and  pronunciation  the  teacher  should 
be  a  correct  model  for  the  child.  As  she  uses 
a  new  word,  he  is  likely  to  use  it.  (2)  The 
words  in  the  spelling  books  for  intermediate 
and  grammar  ^ades  should  all  be  separated 
into  syllables  and  marked  for  pronunciation; 
and  each  should  be  used  in  a  sentence  that  will 
dearlj  set  forth  its  meaning.  In  the  absence 
of  this  the  teacher  in  pronouncing  all  words  to 
be  spelled,  should  use  each  in  a  sentence.  (3) 
In  the  grammar  grades  and  the  high  school 
more  time  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
dictionary  to  give  the  child  a  purer  diction  and 
Uie  ability  to  appreciate  the  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  contained  in  words.  Our  language  is 
especiaUy  rich  in  synonyms,  words  expressing 
approximately,  but  not  exactly,  the  same  idea. 
And  richness  and  purity  of  diction  call  for  the 
word  that  will  exactly  express  the  shade  of 
meaning   desired.    This   study  must  not  de- 


generate into   hair-splitting   distinctions   and 
puerile  subtleties,  but  to  that  exactness  which 
enriches  speech.    A  copious  and  correct  speech 
avoids  monosyllabicism  on  the  one  side,  and 
stilted  polysyllabicism  on  the  other.    Accurate 
and  scholarly  diction  calls  forth  the  right  word 
in  the  right  place  and  avoids  all  clumsy  ex- 
pression.   And  this  study  of  the  dictionary  will 
greatly  aid  the  child  in  acquiring  the  power  to 
use  English  words  in  their  proper  places. 

Then  if  we  teach  empty  words  without  their 
corresponding  ideas,  we  are  likely  to  illustrate 
Pope's  words  in  the  Dunciad,  and  place  our 
schools   on    a    level  with  those  whose  work 
called  forth  his  scathing  criticism. 
**  Since  man  from  beasts  by  words  Is  known. 
Words  are  man's  prorince,  words  we  teach  alone. 
•  •••••• 

We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain, 
Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain. 
Confine  the  thoughts,  to  exercise  the  breath, 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death." 

Beneath  the  surface  of  Pope's  fine  satire  is  a 
lesson  in  pedagogy  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  heed. 
We  may  kill  the  thought  as  well  as  the  interest 
by  exercising  the  breath  in  spelling  meaning- 
less symbols.  Such  misguided  efforts  would 
reduce  language  to  a  mere  jargon  of  words. 
But  effective  work  in  orthography  always  pre- 
sents the  jeweled  gems  of  thought  along  with 
the  beautiful  caskets  in  which  they  were  first 
placed  by  the  philologists.  Separated,  each  is 
useless,  but  united  they  form  one's  vocabulary. 
The  child's  vocabulary,  then,  includes  only  the 
words  he  can  use  in  oral  and  written  language. 
And  it  follows  that  a  rich  and  extended  vocab- 
ular3r  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  aids  in 
acquiring  a  fluent  and  facile  use  of  the  mother 
tongue. 

(5)  Another  stepping-stone  to  better  English 
is  the  oral  language  lesson.  The  importance  of 
oral  work  in  the  primary  grades  is  often  under- 
estimated. There  seems  to  be  a  notion  that 
much  of  the  language  should  be  written.  In 
practical  life  oral  speech  is  far  more  important 
than  written.  The  use  of  the  former  is  a  thou- 
sand times  that  of  the  latter.  Habit  is  stronger 
than  instruction y  and  the  habits  of  expression 
formed  early  by  the  child  remain  in  spite  of  the 
knowledge  of  syntax  he  acquires  later.  As  a 
result  many  persons  who  can  write  in  almost 
faultless  English  are  unable  to  give  utterance 
to  a  dozen  thoughts  without  the  most  glaring 
errors  in  syntax. 

The  main  object  of  language  instruction  in 
the  primary  school  is  to  give  the  child  habits 
of  correct  oral  expression.  Since  the  child  can 
talk  before  he  can  write,  and  much  faster  than 
he  can  write,  the  oral  lesson  must  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  instrument  of  instmction  in  such 
schools.  The  child  enters  school  with  incorrect 
habits.  If  you  cannot  remove  them  and  form 
correct  ones,  all  other  instruction  will  be  of 
little  use  in  oral  speech.  The  best  work  that 
can  be  done  in  the  elementary  school  is  to  note 
the  incorrect  habits,  and  then  induce  the  child 
to  talk  in  such  a  way  as  will  remove  them. 
This  oral  work  may  proceed  along  many  lines, 
(i)  Place  an  object  before  the  child.  Train 
him  to  observe  its  size,  shape,  color,  character- 
istics and  use.  Then  induce  him  to  talk  about 
it  as  his  observations  suggest  This  will  train 
both  mind  and  tongue.     (2)  Place  a  picture  be- 
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fore  him.    Train  him  to  read  in  it,  if  possible, 
the  artist's  meaning,  and  also  what  his  own  im- 

ration  suggests.  Then  induce  him  to  talk 
it  it.  This  has  one  advantage  over  the 
first,  it  cultivates  the  imagination,  and  when 
you  touch  the  imagination,  sajs  the  late  Dr. 
White,  you  unlock  the  powers  of  expression. 
(3)  Tell  the  child  in  faultless  English  a  fasci- 
nating story.  The  tone  and  language  should 
be  such  as  will  expand  and  enrich  both  his 
morals  and  his  vocabulary.    Then  let  him  re*- 

Eroduce  the  story,  using  as  much  of  the  choice 
inguage  as  possible.  This  trains  the  memory 
and  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  art  of  expression. 
And  in  all  this  oral  work  the  teacher  should 
remember  that  clearness  of  thought,  facility  of 
utterance,  accuracy  of  expression,  and  richness 
and  purity  of  diction  are  just  as  important  as  in 
written  lauguage. 

Then  there  is  too  much  written  work  in  the 
school.  Dr.  Rice  says  that  all  the  instruction 
given  in  a  day  could  be  done  in  two  hours. 
Much  of  the  written  work  takes  time  and  gives 
no  educative  return.  Arithmetic  without  pen- 
cils or  crayon  in  some  primary  schools  would 
save  much  time  and  give  the  pupils  much  more 
ability.  And  the  endless  round  of  copying  and 
writing  language  work  in  the  elementary  school 
requires  time,  saps  the  vitality  of  the  child  ;  it 
is  often  injurious  to  his  eyes,  leads  to  incorrect 
habits  of  posture  and  pen  holding,  and  gives 
very  little  educational  return.  The  oral  lan- 
guage lesson  in  economizing  time  and  effort, 
and  in  giving  correct  habits  of  oral  expression, 
is  a  most  important  stepping-stone  to  better 
English.  And  its  value  ana  possibilities  as  such 
in  the  elementary  school  have  scarcely  been 
realized 

(6)  Another  important  stepping-stone  to 
higher  planes  of  linguistic  culture  is  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  good 
English.  The  value  of  this  aid  none  can  doubt. 
Next  to  the  child's  association  with  cultured 
people  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  no  other 
agency  is  so  potent  in  the  enrichment  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  child's  habitual  use  of  English 
as  literature.  The  child  absorbs  his  mother 
tongue  from  that  part  of  his  environment  in 
which  he  is  deeply  interested.  If  we  can  create 
an  interest  in  good  literature,  and  bring  an 
abundant  supply  of  it  into  his  environment,  we 
thereby  create  the  conditions  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  absorption  may,  nay,  must  take  place. 
Iviterature  is  a  most  impressive  teacher.  All 
unconsciously  the  child  is  trained  by  it  into  the 
automatic  use  of  a  correct  and  copious  English. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  put  this 
effective  teacher  into  right  relations  with  the 
child,  that  all  obstructions  to  this  work  may  be 
removed.  And  the  most  important  phases  of 
this  right  relationship  are  those  of  environment 
and  interest.  Through  the  agency  of  books, 
choice  gems,  stories  and  poems  we  can  create 
a  taste  for  the  best,  and  if  possible  supply  a 
good  literary  environment  where  the  child  may 
"mingle  with  the  great  and  wise,  roam,  unmo- 
lested, the  vast  treasures  where  wisdom's  price- 
less gems  are  scattered  free."  Mr.  Lowell  once 
•aid,  **The  Greek  classics  are  crammed  with 
life."  So  are  many  of  the  English  classics. 
And  the  child  that  feels  the  thrill  of  that  life  is 
influenced  by  it    The  truth  and  beauty  of  that 


life,  coined  by  the  great  masters  of  thought  and 
expression  into  their  choicest  gems,  must  all 
unconsciously,  through  the  power  of  imitation 
and  absorption,  become  a  part  of  the  child's 
life.  His  life  meets  the  author's  at  the  glow 
points  of  interest,  and  part  of  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  larger  life  is  transferred  to  the 
child  as  his  permanent  possession. 

The  influence  of  literature  on  the  great 
writers  is  very  suggestive.  The  reading  of  two 
books  made  Hans  Christian  Andersen  a  ^eat 
•author,  and  gave  to  the  world  one  of  its  bright- 
est literary  stars.  Milton  from  childhood  read 
the  choicest  literature  of  all  schools.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  best  classics  be- 
fore he  was  twelve,  and  his  fame  as  a  writer 
was  secure  and  his  name  immortal  before  he 
was  thirty.  Bryant  at  nineteen  astonished  the 
poets  of  the  old  world  with  his  Thanatopsis,  but 
he  escaped  the  modern  language  lesson  and 
much  of  the  technical  gramaiar  while  he  de- 
voured voraciously  the  best  in  literature. 
Hawthorne  studied  classics  before  he  produced 
them.  John  Burroughs  ascribes  to  Emerson  his 
improved  literary  style,  while  *'  Mathew  Arnold 
taught  him  clear  thiu king  and  clean  writing." 
'*  Charles  Lamb  devoted  much  attention  to 
early  English  literature."'  Speaking  of  the 
education  of  his  talented,  yet  erratic  sister,  who 
aided  him  so  much  in  the  preparation  of  the 
"  Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  he  says  :  *'  She  was 
tumbled  early,  by  accident  or  design,  into  a 
spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  reading, 
and  browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and  whole- 
some pasturage."  The  flower  of  Athens*  best 
culture,  thronged  the  Academic  Gardens  to 
hear  the  sweet  speech  of  the  master,  "  melodious 
as  the  song  of  the  cicadas  in  the  trees  above  his 
head."  Yet,  Plato  lived  before  the  days  o 
language  lessons  and  technical  grammar,  and 
four  hundred  years  before  the  first  rhetoric. 
Addison  was  the  pride  of  the  London  literary 
world  at  twenty-three,  but  his  father  was  a 
*•  voluminous  and  an  agreeable  writer,"  and  the 
boy  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  literature  and 
culture.  In  speaking  of  the  dignity  that 
marked  the  expression  of  some  of  the  earliest 
writers,  a  modern  critic  remarks:  "Their 
speech  was  noble  because  they  lunched  with 
Plutarch  and  supped  with  Plato." 

These  examples  are  very  significant.  And 
while  our  children  in  the  schools  are  only 
common  mortals,  when  we  think  of  them  in 
connection  with  these  ^reat  stars,  yet  the  same 
law  holds  good.  And  if  they  are  permitted  to 
lunch  and  sup  with  the  grand  masters  of 
thought  and  expression,  they  are  sure  to  absorb 
some  of  their  force  and  elegance. 

After  selecting  the  gems,  poems,  stories  and 
books  for  this  work,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  how  shall  we  use  them  that  the  best  re- 
sults may  be  secured  ?  The  best  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  the  child  needs  the  facts  of 
literature  rather  than  facts  about  it.  The  value 
of  this  subject  is  mainly  in  its  content,  not  its 
form  ;  in  its  subject  matter,  not  its  history. 
The  husks  and  shells  of  form,  and  facts  that 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  subject  are 
important  in  their  place,  but  their  value  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  kernels  of 
thought.  The  child  must  be  fed  mainly  on  the 
facts  of  literature  spiced  with  the  simple  his- 
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torical  dressing  that  will  interest  him.  He 
tnnst  get  the  subtle  aroma  of  good  English  as  it 
comes  to  him  bottled  up  in  the  clearest  thought 
and  the  choicest  gems.  He  is  to  read,  mem- 
orize and  think  about  the  best  and  absorb  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.  He  maj  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  all  of  the  wealth  of  thought  and 
the  beauty  of  expression  in  a  gem  of  literature, 
but  he  can  apprehend  and  absorb  part  of  it. 
He  cannot  drink  the  well  dry,  but  he  can  slake 
his  thirst  and  make  part  of  its  contents  his  own. 

The  study  of  literature  is  one  of  the  great 
stepping  stones  to  better  English.  And  the 
teacher  who  would  do  most  for  the  child  must 
remember  that  the  facts  of  the  subject  are 
better  than  facts  about  it;  that  content  is  better 
than  form;  that  habits  of  expression  are  caueht 
as  well  as  taught;  that  apprehension  precedes 
comprehension,  and  that  absorption  is  the 
most  potent  of  all  processes  by  which  the  child 
is  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue. 

(7)  Composition  is  an  important  stepping- 
stone  to  better  English.  In  it  the  purpose  is  to 
put  the  thought  into  the  best  possible  English. 
All  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  language  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
written  sentence  or  paragraph.  The  mind  of 
the  child  sits  in  judgment  upon  the  expression. 
It  demands  clearness,  force,  and  elegance. 
The  composition  may  not  embody  these  quali- 
ties to  any  great  extent,  but  the  mind  that 
makes  the  effort  is  lifted  toward  them,  for 
facility  in  any  art  comes  not  so  much  from 
practice,  as  from  careful  practice  on  the  high- 
est level  of  the  pupils*  best  effort.  This  prac- 
tice in  composition  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
to  linguistic  excellence.  And  no  teacher  can 
expect  a  child  to  be  able  to  express  his  thought 
freely  and  forcibly  in  choice  phraseology  and 
terse  English  without  abundant  practice  in  the 
art  of  composition. 

(i)  One  of  the  8imf>lest  forms  of  composition 
is  the  dictation  exercise.  This  exercise  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  in  helping  the  child  to  break 
up  a  current  of  thought  on  any  subject  into 
suitable  sentence  units.  It  also  aids  in  the 
mastery  of  the  mechanical  forms  of  written 
language.  In  short,  no  other  exercise  is  supe- 
rior to  dictation  in  teaching  the  form  and 
meaning  of  words  and  in  fixing  the  rules  for 
punctuation  and  for  the  use  of  capitals. 

(2)  The  reproduction  of  stories  is  an  important 
phase  uf  composition  work  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  story  should  be  told  in  choice  English, 
and  a  few  important  words  from  it,  that  will 
enlarge  and  enrich  the  child's  vocabulary, 
written  on  the  board  and  thoroughly  taught  to 
him.  These  words  should  be  placed  and  grouped 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  story, 
that  they  will  not  only  serve  as  suggestive  key- 
notes to  its  reproduction,  but  aid  also  in  its 
division  into  paragraphs. 

(3)  Letter- writing  is  another  important  phase 
of  composition.  And  in  this  it  is  well  to  note 
that  the  letter  includes  more  than  the  heading, 
address  and  the  subscription.  These  are  im- 
portant in  their  place,  but  it  is  the  body  of  the 
letter  that  is  valuable  as  a  composition  exer- 
cise. Some  teachers  think  the  work  of  letter 
writing  is  completed  when  the  child  can  punc- 
tuate correctly  these  formal  parts.  This  is  a 
mistake.    The  child  is  just  prepared  then  to 


begin  the  work.     Do  not  neglect  the  form,  and 
be  sure  to  emphasize  the  content. 

(4)  In  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades 
the  paragraph  should  be  given  some  attention. 
At  first  it  will  be  very  imperfect,  but  with  much 
practice  it  may  be  made  a  unit  of  composition. 
As  such  it  will  have  an  introduction,  a  discus- 
sion and  a  conclusion.  Its  unity  will  be  as 
complete  in  itself  as  the  unity  of  Uie  composi- 
tion. 

(5)  The  personal  narrative  is  an  important 
aid  in  composition.  It  may  be  real  or  ficti- 
tious, giving  an  account  of  some  experience  or 
some  imaginary  trip  or  adventure.  It  is  one  of 
the  easiest  forms  ofcomposition.  The  material 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the  child,  and  its  per- 
sonal character  breaks  up  the  stiff  formality 
that  is  liable  to  mark  all  early  efforts  to  com- 
pose. It  is  always  one  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  composition.  The  child  experiences  a 
keen  delight  in  relating  what  he  has  done, 
where  he  has  been  and  what  he  has  seen.  The 
teacher  who  will  give  it  a  trial  will  find  the 
personal  narrative  a  simple  and  yet  a  most 
valuable  part  of  composition. 

(6)  Description  is  another  important  part  of 
composition.  This  is  simply  the  portrayal  of 
the  characteristics  or  appearance  of  anything 
by  means  of  words.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
difficult  than  simple  narration,  and  in  practice 
should  follow  rather  than  precede  it.  To  de- 
scribe well  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important 
For  it  calls  for  careful  observation  and  accurate 
delineation.  And  yet  it  holds  such  an  import- 
ant place  in  almost  every  variety  of  composi- 
tion that  every  child  at  some  sta^c  of  his  lan- 

fuage  work  should  have  some  practice  in  it 
he  child's  imagination  is  like^^  to  magnify 
and  distort  things,  and  f^at  care  must  be  exer- 
cised lest  his  description,  by  the  use  of  too 
many  superlatives,  overdraw  and  exaggerate 
the  real  facts. 

(7)  The  argument  is  a  form  of  composition 
that  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  eighth 
grade  and  the  high  school.  It  is  a  statement  of 
reasons  that  establish  a  definite  conclusion. 
Force  and  clearness  in  expression  are  its  essen- 
tial characteristics.  The  child  at  this  age  may 
not  reason  with  much  logic,  but  in  all  debate 
the  purpose  is  so  definite,  that  the  language 
part  of  it  is  easier  for  him  than  is  generally 
imagined.  Children  have  their  opinions  on 
simple  subjects,  and  in  the  interests  of  both 
logic  and  language  they  should  be  trained  to 
express  them.  On  the  play  ground  they  are 
constantly  affirming  or  denying,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  such  an  important  weapon  of  linguistic 
warfare  that  every  child  should  be  trained  to 
construct  it. 

(8)  After  the  child  has  had  some  practice  in 
these  simpler  forms,  he  is  ready  to  try  the  more 
formal  composition.  This  embraces  several 
paragraphs,  and  is  a  unit  in  itself  including  an 
introduction,  a  discussion,  and  a  conclusion. 
The  production  of  a  formal  composition  natur- 
ally subdivides  into  three  distinct  parts,  the 
subject  matter,  the  order  of  its  arrangement, 
and  its  written  expression.  The  first  and 
second  are  the  joint  product  of  the  teacher 
and  the  class.  Together  they  suggest  the 
thought  and  arrange  the  outline  for  the  compo- 
sition.   Each  main  division  in  the  outline  will 
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suggest  the  subject  matter  for  a  paragraph.  It 
is  wise  to  select  simple  subjects  within  the 
range  of  the  child's  thought.  Care  must  be 
taken  if  you  select  historic,  geographic  or  ency- 
clopedic subjects,  lest  the  pupil  learn  to  compile 
rather  than  compose.  This  can  generally  be 
avoided  by  having  the  composition  written  in 
the  school  under  Uie  immediate  supervision  of 
the  teacher.  After  the  subject  is  selected  one 
lesson  period  is  spent  m  its  development.  The 
field  ot  fact  around  it  is  carefully  examined  and 
explored.  The  teacher  directs  the  thought  of 
the  class,  and  suggests  the  lines  of  investigation. 
Under  skillful  guidance  the  pupils  think,  dis- 
cover, conclude;  they  select  and  arrange  ma- 
terial, and  a  rough  skeleton  outline  is  prepared 
to  give  form  to  the  composition,  and  to  direct 
the  child's  thought  at  each  point  as  he  writes. 
This  concludes  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the 
work,  and  it  is  well  to  wait  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  writing,  that  the  child  may  have 
time  for  reading  and  thinking  on  the  subject. 
The  third  stage  of  the  work  is  mainly  that  of 
the  child.  The  outline  is  before  the  pupil,  but 
the  thought  it  sugjgests  and  its  written  expres- 
sion are  purely  his  own.  He  grasps  the  pen 
with  pleasure  because  interest,  preparation  and 
arraugement  have  robbed  the  tormal  composi- 
tion of  its  terrors.  The  result  is  a  set  of  com- 
positions from  a  class;  each  writes  the  same  form 
and  general  thought  content  because  of  the 
outline,  but  each  coined  in  the  individual  ex- 
pression of  the  child  who  vn-ote  it. 

The  correction  of  these  compositions  is  an 
important  part  of  the  work.  It  is  wise  to  have 
one  member  of  a  class  write  on  the  board  that 
all  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  public  criticism 
of  it  As  the  class  writes,  the  teacher  should 
move  from  seat  to  seat,  making  suggestions, 
and  correcting  and  preventing  errors.  If  all  the 
roles  for  punctuation  and  for  capitals  belonging 
to  the  grade  are  taught  early  in  September,  the 
pnpil  can  apply  them  during  the  year,  and  save 
the  teacher  much  of  the  work  of  correction. 
All  misspelled  words  should  be  corrected  and 
used  for  special  drills.  All  grammatical  errors 
should  be  collected  in  a  book  for  that  purpose, 
and  then  made  the  basis  of  a  lesson  in  grammar 
before  the  next  composition  is  written.  It  is 
wise  to  place  the  initials  of  the  pupil  in  this 
book  opposite  the  errors  he  has  made,  that  you 
may  bring  those  errors  directlj  to  his  notice  in 
the  class.  After  the  compositions  have  been 
corrected  individually  by  the  teacher,  the  child 
should  rewrite  them  m  a  book  for  that  purpose. 
This  plan  of  correcting  compositions  requires 
some  time  and  much  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  But  it  will  bring  its  return.  The  in- 
dividual child  is  brought  face  to  face  with  his 
imperfect  English,  and  he  soon  acquires  some 
power  to  direct  his  own  thought,  and  to  select 
the  language  with  which  to  express  it. 

The  number  of  compositions  to  be  written  in 
the  year  must  vaiT  with  the  grade  and  capacity 
of  the  children.  The  reproduction  of  the  story, 
the  writing  of  personal  narratives,  simple  de- 
scriptions of  short  letters,  require  little  previous 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  one  or 
two  such  exercises  can  be  written  each  week. 
But  the  formal  composition  is  different.  It 
takes  the  language  period  of  one  day  to  gather 
and  arrange  the  material;  another  for  the  writ- 


ing, and  a  third  for  the  lesson  in  false  syntax 
that  springs  from  it.  It  thus  takes  three  days 
lo  write  and  correct  each  one,  and  one  every 
ten  days  would  devote  three-tenths  of  the 
child*s  time  to  composition.  This  is  not  too 
much.  The  teachers  who  require  but  three  or 
four  compositions  in  a  year  should  never  find 
fault  with  the  childrens'  defective  English. 
They  might  just  as  well  try  to  fatten  a  turkey 
by  feeding  it  four  times  a  month  as  to  make  a 
pupil  clear,  strong  and  accurate  in  composition 
by  writing  four  times  a  year.  The  way  to  learn 
to  write  is  to  write.  And  the  teacher  who  has 
no  better  plan,  and  who  will  faithfully  and' per- 
sistently follow  the  imperfect  one  suggested 
above,  will  find  that  there  is,  at  least  in  the 
higher  grades,  no  other  stepping-stone  to  better 
English  that  is  more  important  than  composi- 
tion. 

(8)  The  formal  study  of  technical  grammar 
and  rhetoric  is  a  valuable  stepping-stone  to 
better  English.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
belongs  to  the  seventh  and  eight  grades  and  the 
high  school,  and  that  the  child's  habits  of  ex- 
pression are  largely  formed  before  the  influence 
of  these  studies  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  They  put  him  in  possession  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  language,  and  Uiese  facts  aid 
him  in  understanding  good  literature,  and  in 
critically  passing  upon  his  own  English  or  that 
of  another.  White  says  that  English  grammar 
at  the  proper  age  trains  the  analytic  judgment, 
develops  the  power  to  interpret  language,  and 
establishes  a  standard  for  the  correction  of 
errors  in  one's  speech  and  in  that  of  others;  but 
it  is  of  little  value  to  the  child  in  acquiring  the 
art  of  expressing  with  facility  what  he  knows. 
Compayre,  quoting  Herder,  says  **  Grammar 
must  be  learned  through  language,  not  language 
through  grammar."  And  Spencer  declares  that 
<<as  grammar  was  made  after  language,  so  it 
must  be  taught  after  it."  Marcel  thinks  that 
''grammar  is  not  the  stepping-stone,  but  the 
finishing  instrument"  These  eminent  author- 
ities seem  to  agree  that  technical  grammar  is 
something  in  a  course  in  English,  but  not  ever^r- 
thing.  And  the  thoughtful  teacher  cannot  fail 
to  see  its  true  value.  He  will  not  regard  it  as  a 
fetich  to  be  worshipped  with  blind  adoration,  or 
a  pariah  to  be  despised  and  shunned,  but  rather 
as  a  valuable  servant  in  the  work  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  as  a  judicial  critic  that  passes  upon 
errors,  and  ever  holds  aloft  the  standards  of 
accuracy  and  elegance.  And  while  it  does  not 
greatly  aid  in  the  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue, 
and  contributes  little  in  the  fluent  and  facile  use 
of  the  vernacular,  yet  it  throws  light  on  the 
science  of  language,  gives  a  logical  mental  dis- 
cipline, establishes  the  rules  of  syntax,  and 
furnishes  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  good 
literature.  And  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  stepping-stones  to  better  English. 

(9)  The  last  stepping-stone  to  go6d  English 
and  perhaps  not  the  least  in  importance  is  the 
literary  society.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  is  in  so  many  communities  passing  into  '*a 
state  of  innocuous  desuetude."  In  it  the  child 
studies  and  declaims  the  choicest  and  best,  and 
tries  to  exress  his  own  thought  in  terse,  strong, 
accurate  language.  These  eflbrts  are  rich  m 
their  returns.  The  masters  of  debate  have  ever 
been  masters  of  logic  and  of  clear,  strong  Eng- 
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lish.  "Who  goes  on  paper  with  Hamilton,** 
said  Burr,  * '  is  lost.  * '  The  same  was  true  of  him 
who  met  him  in  debate.  And  Hamilton,  Web- 
ster, Adams,  Clay  and  Lincoln  and  all  the  other 
masters  of  forensic  speech,  owed  much  of  their 
power  to  the  old-fashioned  literary  society  or 
debating  club.  It  made  them  the  ready  masters 
of  their  own  thoughts  and  speech,  and  through 
them  they  learned  to  sway  and  control  others. 
In  all  debate  the  purpose  is  so  definite,  the  de- 
sire to  win  so  great,  the  interest  so  intense,  and 
the  appreciation  of  popular  applause  so  fasci- 
nating, that  the  very  sluice  gates  of  logic  and 
language  are  opened  by  it.  It  trains  the  boy  to 
speak  while  thinking,  aud  to  think  while  speak- 
ing. He  seeks  the  clearest  thought  and  the 
strongest  language  that  he  may  convince 
others.  And  for  these  two  qualities  at  least, 
the  debate  is  a  most  important  stepping-stone 
to  better  English. 

The  problem  of  English  will  always  be  im- 
portant. **For  syllables,"  says  Selden,  "gov- 
ern the  world. '  *  The  tongue  is  sharper  and  *  *  the 
pen  mightier  than  the  sword;**  and  he  who  is 
master  of  these  subtle  weapons  will  help  rule 
the  race.  The  *' power  to  think  well,  speak 
well,  and  write  well,'*  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
all  education.  It  means  facility,  fluency,  ac- 
curacy, clearness,  force  and  elegance  in  the  use 
of  language.  And  while  it  is  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  school  to  give  this  power,  yet  it  is  almost 
as  rare  as  it  is  desirable.  It  is  important,  then, 
that  every  teacher  shall  have  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  this  whole  subject;  that  he 
shall  see  definitely  the  causes  of  defective  Eng- 
lish, the  aims  of  all  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  stepping-stones  by  which  all  may 
rise  to  a  better  use  of  the  vernacular;  and  that 
all  the  lines  of  languajge-work,  the  formal,  the 
literary,  and  the  creative,  shall  be  carried  for- 
ward, side  b^  side,  each  supplementing,  aiding 
and  correcting,  yet  not  superseding  or  over- 
shadowing the  others,  until  the  pupils  in  all  in- 
stitutions from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
college,  shall  be  given  a  more  complete  mastery 
of  the  mother-tongue. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  paper  on  this  subject 
was  read  by  Dr.  W.  D.  McFarland,  of 
the  Academical  Department  of  the  Pitts- 
burg High  School : 

You  do  not,  of  course,  expect  me  to  talk 
to  the  point  of  this  topic.  To  do  that  would 
be  an  unpardonable  piece  of  presumption, 
since  for  the  past  ten  years  no  writer  on  this 
topic  has — so  far  as  I  have  observed — ven- 
tured to  do  more  than  to  talk  at  it  and 
around  it.  I  shall  modestly  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  my  illustrious  predecessors. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  girl  in  one  of  my 
college  classes  said  to  me  in  a  leisure  hour, 
•'Professor,  tell  me  all  about  the  theories 
of  the  *  Higher  Criticism'  of  the  Bible." 
There  were  then  only  a  few  more  than  six 
hundred  diverse,  and  in  many  cases,  con- 
tradictory theories  about  the  whole  or  parts 
of  the  Bible ;  and,  generally  speaking,  no 
two  theories  nor  even  two  critics  agreed. 
When  the  topic  upon  which  I  was  expected 


to  write  was  announced  to  me,  I  was  re- 
minded of  that  modest  reouest  from  my 
pupil.  Every  year  of  the  last  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  has  been  marked  by  in- 
creasing discussion,  uncertainty,  and  doubt, 
among  educators,  as  to  what  subjects  ought 
to  be  studied  in  all  or  in  any  of  our  schools  ; 
and  when  and  how  much  if'^at  all. 

Committees  of  Fifteen,  Committees  of 
Ten,  District  Associations  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  with  annual  meetings, 
and  newspaper  and  magazine  writers,  have 
all  been  busily  advocating  every  imaginable 
sort  of  theory  in  education.  To-dav  there 
is  scarcely  anything  left  about  whicn  there 
is  uniform  agreement.  During  these  years 
the  entire  school  system  has  been  theoretic- 
ally overturned  and  torn  in  pieces,  from  the 
kindergarten— which  did  not  exist  when 
some  01  us  went  to  school — to  the  university, 
which  name  is  nowadays  applied  to  almost 
anything  above  the  grammar  school.  The 
high  school  has  come  in  for  its  share,  and 
rather  more  than  its  share,  perhaps  of  the 
slashing  criticism  that  has  poured  its  broad- 
sides into  everything  older  than  yesterday 
in  education. 

And  I  am  expected  to  jump  into  this 
caldron  of  discussion  and  criticism,  and 
bring  up  the  elements  of  an  ideal  *'  High 
School  Course  of  Study  '*  that  shall  please 
everybody  and  suit  all  conditions!  It  would 
be  easier  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  school 
life,  and  lay  out  a  new  course  from  kinder- 
garten to  university.  That  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  **  Proposed  Extended  High 
School  Course"  that  is  to  be  discussed  at 
several  interstate  conferences  this  year. 
Some  considerations  that  eflfect  the  general 
situation  are  worth  noting,  in  order  to  clear 
the  way. 

1.  The  idea  has  become  epidemic  that  the 
school  methods  of  two  generations  ago  were 
too  severe.  They  are  stigmatized  as  *  *  dry  * ' 
and  *'  uninteresting  ; "  and  for  a  generation 
a  lar^e  part  of  the  enerey  of  the  educational 
world  has  been  devoted  to  the  effort  to  dis- 
cover and  put  in  operation  some  easy  and 
entertaining  method  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge. This  is  a  perennial  epidemic,  espe- 
cially among  children  of  all  ages. 

2.  Of  late  the  educational  world  has  been 
invaded  by  the  modern  and  American  spirit 
of  haste,  which  invariably  leads  to  cheap- 
ness and  sham,  and  then  tries  to  cover  the 
sham  with  tinsel  and  spread  eagleism.  At 
the  same  time,  contraaictory  as  it  seems, 
more  thoroughness  in  school  work  is  being 
demanded.  The  colleges  are  every  year 
demanding  more  from  the  high  schools,  in 
order  that  the  college  course  may  be  short- 
ened ;  and  already  the  high  school  courses 
of  study  are  far  too  heavily  loaded.  Many 
pupils  break  down^  and  drop  out,  and  miss 
their  opportunity  to  get  an  eduration.  The 
reaction   from  this  strain,  and  the  disapp 

§  ointment  of  failure,  both  tend  to  create  a 
esire  for  some  easier  way.    But  the  in- 
creased demands  upon  the  high  school  com- 
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SI  the  high  school  in  turn  to  ask  more  from 
e  grammar  school;  and  so  already  the 
beginnings  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Latin, 
G^an  or  French,  Political  History  and 
Commercial  Geography,  are  required,  in 
some  cases,  from  children  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen, in  the  grammar  schools. 

We  may  expect  soon — and  it  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  I  see — 
that  children  must  be  dom  to  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  angels.  Then  the  high 
^ools  will  be  obliged  to  draw  most  of  their 
materials  from — Boston!  (I  am  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  which  is  near  Boston.) 

3.  A  desire  to  find  a  rapid  way  of  securing 
the  name  of  an  education,  without  the  delay 
and  labor  of  thorough  training,  in  order  to 
get  quickly  into  the  business  of  money- 
making.  To  this  is  due  that  cheap  and 
fraudulent  business  of  *' specializing"  in 
education  which  brings  into  the  ranks  of 
teachers  a  host  of  persons  who  know  only 
4m€  thing — and  therefore,  because  they  know 
only  one  thing,  do  not  and  cannot  know  that 
one  thing  well ;  for  no  mortal  can  know  any 
one  thing  well  without  knowing,  at  the 
same  time,  a  dosen  other  things  that  touch 
it  on  all  sides.  I  know  more  than  one  spe- 
cialist in  this  state  who  cannot — or  at  least 
docs  not — speak  or  write  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly. 

4.  Along  with  this  conflict  of  demands — 
from  the  colleges  for  more  and  earlier;  from 
the  pupils  from  shorter  and  sooner;  and 
from  tne  parents  for  less  and  easier — there 
has  arisen  a  type  of  text-book  that  aims  to 
accomplish  all  of  these  results— and  of 
course  misses  them  all.  Many  modern  text- 
books seem  to  be  built  on  the  plan  of  fur- 
nishing as  few  facts  as  possible,  diluting 
those  lew  beyond  recognition,  and  then 
sweetening  the  dilution  by  resolving  class- 
work  into  a  delightful  **  conversazione  "  that 
shall  entice  the  reluctant  pupil  along  flow- 
ery ways  until  he  shall,  bye  and-bye,  sud- 
denly discover,  to  his  delighted  surprise, 
that  he  has  become  a  well  trained  ana  cap- 
able scholar.  A  kind  of  painless  inocula- 
tion after  the  Froebel  pattern. 

I  once  asked  an  eminent  apostle  of  a  much- 
vaunted  method  of  education:  **  If  you  had 
been  trained  by  this  method  would  it  have 
made  of  you  the  thorough  scholar  that  you 
now  are — so  well  able  to  invent  this 
method?"  He  smiled  at  the  paradoxical  ab- 
surdity of  the  question ;  but  he  saw  the  point, 
and  did  not  venture  to  answer  the  question. 

The  way  to  relieve  the  killing  strain  of 
present  requirements  is  not  to  lower  the 
standard  of  work,  abolish  examinations,  re- 
^nce  text-books  to  the  level  of  entertaining 
stories,  and  **pass**  pupils  from  stage  to 
rta^e  on  the  basis  of^blue  eyes,  red  hair, 
social  accomplishments  and  bouquets  pre- 
sented to  the  teacher. 

A  better  way  would  be  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  studied  at  one  time;  take  a 
longer  period  for  the  course,  and  abolish  the 
shallow  humbuggery  that  puts  the  stamp 


of  scholarship  upon  a  lop-sided  intellectual 
monstrosity,  overtrained  in  a  few  speciali- 
ties and  shriveled  into  atrophy  in  most 
others. 

The  answer  to  any  question  as  to  '*  What 
Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools?"  de- 
pends upon  the  view  we  take  of  what  the 
nigh  school  is,  in  its  relations,  character 
and  aims. 

1.  The  actual  high  school  of  to-day  is  al 
most  anything  and  everything.  Schools 
bearing  the  name  of  "  high  schools  "  are  as 
diversified  in  kind  and  degree  of  work  done 
as  anything  in  the  educational  world  can 
well  be.  The  best  are  to-day  far  better,  in 
equipment  and  results,  than  many  small 
colleges — better  than  Harvard  College  was 
during  its  first  fifty  years— and  the  poorest 
are  poorer  in  every  essential  respect  than 
the  best  grammar  schools.  It  would  be  an 
extraordinary  theory  that  could  cover  such 
wide  differences  and  leave  anything  worth 
the  nam  e  of  com  mon  sense.  And  these  con- 
ditions are  likely  to  continue  for  a  eood 
many  years,  whatever  I,  or  we,  or  anybody 
may  say. 

2.  Th^  future  high  school  will  be  what 
various  and  differing  communities  want. 

A  quiet  country  town,  with  a  prosperous 
and  contented  farming  community  around 
it,  requires,  and  should  have,  a  high  school 
that  will  fit  its  children  to  be  intelligent, 
successful  farmers;  and  it  will  have  that 
kind  of  school,  if  any,  no  matter  what  we, 
or  anybodv  else,  may  declare. 

A  wealthy  and  cultivated  city  community 
requires  a  high  school  that  will  lay  the 
foundations  for  college  and  university  train- 
ing, the  fine  arts  and  the  learned  profes- 
sions; and  it  will  have  that  kind  of  school, 
or  else  send  its  children  to  some  other  place, 
and  leave  the  high  school  without  pupils. 

A  manufacturing^  city  requires  a  school 
that  will  fit  its  pupils  for  technical  schools, 
the  scientific  courses  in  coUeg^es,  or  for 
immediate  entrance  upon  industrial  careers; 
and  such  a  city  will  have  such  a  school. 
And  each  of  these  aught  to  have  the  school 
that  it  wants. 

It  is  constantly  becoming  clearer  that  the 
high  school  is,  and  should  be,  a  constituent 
part  of  the  public  school  system ;  and  that 
all  must  have  equal  access  to  its  advantages; 
and,  moreover,  that  it  must  be  adapted  to 
local  requirements.  The  grammar  schools 
may,  perhaps,  properly  enough  be  made 
uniform — though  they  are  not  so;  but  the 
high  school  should  be  varied  to  conform  to 
the  varieties  of  community  life. 

If  the  high  school  were  only  a  preparatory 
school  for  college  the  problem  would  be 
easy — we  should  teach  wnat  the  colleges  re- 
quire. But  even  then  we  should  face  the 
fact  that  scarcely  two  colleg[es  presented  the 
same  requirements  for  admission  until  very 
recently;  and  not  all  are  alike  now.  If  the 
high  school  were  not  to  prepare  for  college, 
but  were  to  be  an  ** academy,"  the  problem 
would  not  be  so  very  difficult.     Local  de- 
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mands  would  then  be  the  only  standard. 
But  if  the  high  school  is  to  be  at  once  a  pre- 

garatory  school  and  an  "academy/'  as  most 
igh  schools  are,  the  problem  becomes  com- 
plex. If  the  high  scnool  could  be  scientifi- 
cally and  definitely  articulated  with  the  col- 
lege on  one  hand,  and  with  the  grammar 
school  on  the  other  hand,  that  might 
simplify  the  case;  but  the  colleges  reach 
backward  and  do  preparatory  work  for 
themselves,  that  is  not  adapted  to  any  other 
pupils  than  those  who  enter  a  particular 
college.  If  the  high  school  could  ignore 
local  demands,  and  lay  out  an  ideal  course 
of  study,  that  would  help  the  case;  but 
usually'  the  local  demand  aecides  what  the 
high  school  must  and  shall  do,  whether  it 
can  and  will  or  not;  and  to  ignore  local  de- 
mands would  be  to  see  the  school  dwindle 
away  to  nothing.  And  "local  demands" 
look  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 

3.  The  high  school  is  the  strategic  point 
in  the  school  system.  The  primary  school 
must  receive  all  of  the  mass  of  material  that 
is  to  be  educated ;  and  it  should  keep  it  and 
train  it  until  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Only  a  selected  few  ^o  to  college,  and  the 
numerous  and  diversified  colleges  and  the 
few  college  students  can  adjust  themselves 
to  each  other  with  little  difficulty.  But 
many  go  to  the  high  school;  and  their  just 
demands  are  so  varied  that  it  makes  the 
work  of  the  high  school  so  diversified  and 
so  complex,  both  in  its  methods  and  its 
aims,  that  it  becomes  the  most  difficult  of 
all  our  school  work. 

It  should  be  possible— conditions  should 
make  it  possible — for  the  high  school  to 
occupy  the  place  and  do  the  work  of  a  sort 
of  eaucational  clearing  house;  where  the 
better  product  turned  out  en  masse  from  the 
grammar  school  may  be  tested,  assorted, 
and  consigned  to  the  various  higher  schools, 
or  directed  at  once  into  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  life.  And  the  subjects  of  studv 
should  be  so  wisely  chosen,  and  so  skill- 
fully arranged  that  thev  ze^i// afford  a  just 
and  sufficient  test  of  each  pupil,  and  a  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  the  next  stage  of  his 
study,  whatever  it  may^  be. 

4.  Some  things  the  high  school  must  do  : 

a.  It  must  receive  i£  members  chiefly 
from  the  grammar  schools,  and  take  them, 
educationally,  where  the  grammar  school 
leaves  them.  The  grammar  school  now 
drops  them  all  over  a  wide  field. 

b.  For  the  present,  if  not  forever,  the 
high  school  must  prepare  pupils  to  enter 
college,  and  since  the  pupils  are  likely  to 
enter  various  different  colleges,  the  prepara- 
tion must  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  greatest 
demands,  and  not  too  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  least. 

c.  Apart  from  the  preparation  for  college, 
the  high  school  should  do  for  the  pupil 
what  ne  has  a  right  to  demand  from  a 
secondary  school :  it  should  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  comprehensive  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  higher 


education,  and  also  some  preparatory  train- 
ing for  the  special  line  of  study  best  adapted 
to  his  own  future  needs.  The  few  who  yo 
to  college  may  choose  a  college  that  will 
suit  them;  of  the  many  who  go  to  hieh 
school,  each  has  the  right  to  expect  the 
high  school  to  equip  him  not  only  for  his 
special  work,  but  also  for  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  life. 

Such  training  must  follow  three  clear 
lines : 

a.  Development  of  the  mental  faculties. 
In  most  pupils  from  the  grammar  school 
observation  is  defective,  thought  is  discon- 
nected, the  reasoning  powers  only  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  power  of  analysis  almost 
wholly  wanting.  Many  have  never  learned 
to  concentrate  the  thoughts  upon  one  thin^, 
and  hold  them  there  until  that  one  thing  is 
mastered.  This  training  of  the  mental 
faculties  is  the  most  important  work  that 
the  high  school  has  to  do,  but  it  is  not 
strictlv  in  the  line  of  my  topic,  except  to  say 
that  the  high  school  course  should  include 
such  studies — whatever  they  are— as  will 
furnish  this  training  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Those  that  I  shall  presently  name  are,  I  be- 
lieve, of  that  kind. 

b.  The  high  school  must  put  the  pupil  in 
possession  of,  and  make  him  familiar  with 
•the  use  of,  the  instruments,  materials  and 
methods  of  scholarship.  The  trained  mental 
powers  should  be  directed  to  the  analytical 
study  of  the  store  of  facts,  philosophies  and 
sentiments  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  which  constitute  the  staple  of  learning 
that  is  accepted  by  the  intellectual  world  as 
having  permanent  value. 

I  stand,  as  I  always  have  stood,  for  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  for  its  own  sake,  as 
opposed  to  the  bald  and  vicious  utilitarian- 
ism that  has  eaten  like  a  cancer  into  onr 
public  school  system  durine  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  I  am  eternally  opposed  to  the 
barbarous  and  vulgar  notion  that  pure 
scholarship  is  a  useless  hindrance  in  the 
practical  work  of  life.  The  word  "practi- 
cal** has  been  shamelessly  perverted  and 
overworked.  The  old-fashioned  "classical 
course  **  was  a  thousand  times  more  "  prac- 
tical *'  than  all  the  trade-school  attachments 
that  have  been  tacked  on  to  our  high  schools. 
Learning  makes  men  ;  but  the  modem  fosh- 
ion  of  trade-schools  tends  to  make  mere 
cogs  in  wheels. 

c.  But  of  course  the  high  school  must  also 
fit  the  pupil  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in 
some,  or  m  any,  line  of  practical  usefulness, 
either  as  leader  or  actor  in  the  world  of  men 
and  affairs.  Trained  faculties  are  useless  if 
they  accomplish  nothing.  Aim/ess  poring 
over  mere  learning  makes  a  learned  and 
musty  fool.  The  "  course  of  study  *'  must 
be  adapted  to  all  these  three  lines. 

5.  Now  if  we  could  have  an  ideal  high 
school,  what  course  of  study  should  it  have  ? 

In  a  word  it  should  be  such  a  course  as 
will  fit  a  pupil  to  enter  any  one  of  the  best 
colleges  in  tne  country.    I  am  willing  to 
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stand  sqnarely  by  the  general  proposition 
that  ample  preparation  to  enter  the  best 
college  is  none  too  good  preparation  to  enter 
upon  any  useful  career  in  life  that  is  above 
the  average  level.  And  the  high  school 
ought  to  provide  exactly  that  preparation 
for  every  pupil  who  will  take  it,  and  the 
diploma  of  the  high  school  should  call  for 
nothing  less.  But  since  so  many  of  our  col- 
leges are  giving  way  to  the  clamor  for 
" practical* '  education,  and  breaking  down 
their  entrance  requirements,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  specify  the  essential  factors  of 
snch  a  course. 

There  9X^five  that  seem  to  me  to  be  quite 
indispensable:  one  of  supreme  importance, 
and  four  others  of  about  equal  rank.  With 
those  five  subjects  mastered,  any  boy  or  girl 
may  fearlessly  face  either  college  or  the 
world;  and  the^high  school,  more  than  any 
other  ^de  of  school,  should  make  it  the 
chief  aim  to  put  the  pupil  in  exactly  that 
position. 

a,  English.  In  any  course  of  study  for 
the  hieh  school,  the  English  language  must 
hold  the  first  place,  and  it  must  oe  not  only 
first,  but  also  last,  and  all  the  way  through, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Nothing  else  is  so 
important  as  a  perfect  command  of  the 
mother  ton^^e ;  and  few  things  are  more 
lare.  Nothing  else  has  been  so  shamefully 
neglected  for  half  a  century.  No  degree  of 
proficiency  in  any  or  all  other  subjects  can 
atone  for  deficiency  in  the  use  of  English. 
The  English  lan^age  should  have  a  place, 
as  a  distinct  subject  for  study,  in  the  regu- 
lar schedule  of  work  for  every  day  from  the 
beginning  of  kindergarten  to  the  end  of  high 
school— il  not  beyond. 

And  its  use  as  a  medium  of  expression  in 
the  study  of  other  subjects  should  be  as  jeal- 
ously watched  as  if  the  English  were  the 
only  subject  under  consideration.  Only  so 
will  the  prevalent,  slipshod  carelessness  in 
the  use  of  English  be  even  measurably  cor- 
rected. It  goes  without  sayine  that  the 
teacher  must  use  correct  English  if  he  ex- 
pects his  pupil  to  do  so.  Far  too  large  a 
percentage  of  our  teachers  habitually  use 
nngrammatical  English,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  class  room.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  it  is 
80  persistent  among  our  pupils  ? 

Training  in  English  must  of  course  in- 
clude the  art  of  correct  writing  and  speak- 
ing, first  of  all.  Then  the  reading  of  the 
best  English  classics,  including  the  college 
requirements  and  considerably  more.  And 
last,  the  art  of  oral  reading  and  public 
speaking  effectively.  An  amazing  number 
Of  high  school  pupils  simply  cannot  read  in- 
telligently or  intelligibly.  And  a  pupil  who 
cannot  read  a  passage  fairly  well  knows 
very  little  of  its  meanine. 

b.  Mathematics.  High  school  mathemat- 
ics should  include  all  of  aleebra  and  geom- 
etry. The  grammar  school  is  supposed  to 
complete  the  work  in  arithmetic.  Some  ob- 
jection is  made  to  the  requirement  of  higher 
mathematics  for   girls.    But  algebra   and 


geometry  furnish  an  element  of  mental  dis- 
cipline that  is  (^uite  as  important  for  girls 
as  for  boys.  Trigonometry  should  not  be 
required  except  for  college  entrance.  Me- 
chanical drawing  should  be  made  an  essen- 
tial adjunct  to  geometry  for  boys,  with  free 
hand  drawing  as  an  optional,  and  free-hand 
drawing  required  for  girls,  with  mechanical 
drawing  as  an  optional. 

c.  History.  History  in  high  school  should 
begin  with  general  history,  followed  by 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  then  English, 
and,  in  the  later  years  of  the  course,  ad- 
vanced  United  States  history  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  civics.  The  general 
ground  of  elementary  United  States  history 
should  be  thoroughly  covered  in  the  gram- 
mar school.  Everybody  should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  country, 
whether  he  ever  goes  to  high  school  or  not. 
In  history,  as  in  some  other  studies,  the 
order  of  arrangement  should  give  the  most 
useful  and  important  things  as  early  as  pos- 
sible without  detriment  to  other  things, 
since  some  who  enter  the  school  will  not 
complete  the  course,  and  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  get,  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  best  things. 

d.  Science.  In  elementary  science  two 
lines  may  be  carried  along  simultaneously^ 
Elementary  biology  is  possible  without 
chemistry ;  and  hence  botany,  physiology 
and  zoology  may  be  taken  up  successively, 
from  the  first  year.  Other  sciences  require 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  studied  not  later  than  the 
second  or  third  year,  and  followed  by  phy- 
sics, and  later  by  geology  and  physical 
geography,  in  the  order  named.  Geology 
requires  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
physics ;  physical  geo^phy,  of  all  other 
natural  sciences.  Dislike  of  some  of  these 
subjects,  and  consequent  failure,  are  some- 
times caused  by  an  illogical  arrangement  of 
their  sequence  in  the  course.  No  exhaus- 
tive work  in  science  should  be  attempted  in 
high  school,  but  an  intellieent,  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  all  ot  these  branches- 
should  be  insisted  upon. 

e.  Languages.     Foreign    languages    re- 

Suired  should  include  I^tin  and  one  other, 
atin  enough  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read, 
intelligently,  any  classical  Latin— that  is,, 
as  much  as  is  required  for  college  entrance, 
if  not  more.  The  purpose  of  Latin  is  not 
solely  college  entrance,  nor  wholly  mental 
discii>line,  nor  familiarity  with  the  thought 
contained  in  the  Latin  classics;  but  also  the 
light  that  Latin  throws  on  English,  to  be 
emphasized  throughout  the  study  of  Latin. 
The  other  language  should  be  a  modern 
language— German  to  have  the  preference, 
with  French  next  and  Spanish  as  a  third. 
German  and  French  are  both  languages  of 
learning,  commerce  and  diplomacy ;  but 
Spanish  should  be  offered  to  those  who  de- 
sire it.  In  any  case  the  training  should 
enable  the  pupil  to  write  and  speak  the 
language  efifectively,  if  not  fluently. 
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All  these  five  lines  of  work— English, 
Mathematics,  History,  Science  and  two  For- 
eign Langnaees — ^should  be  required,  and 
in  all,  the  work  should  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  most  exacting  college  reauirements. 
The  pupil  who  completes  these  nve  lines  of 
work  will  be  well  equipped  for  life,  whether 
he  ever  goes  to  college  or  not ;  and  if  he 
does  go,  he  will  be  prepared  to  make  the 
best  use  of  college  opportunities.  None  of 
these  five  lines  of  work  can  be  omitted  with- 
out causing  serious  defect  in  the  necessary 
furnishing  of  a  well-balanced  man. 

For  the  completion  of  this  proposed  re- 
quired work,  not  less  than  six  years  should 
be  allowed.  Whether  those  six  years  should 
include  any  of  the  years  now  included  in  the 
grammar  school  is  not  a  question  for  me  to 
discuss. 

I  am  aware  that  the  course  outlined  is 
somewhat  heavier  than  is  now  common. 
But  the  time  is  longer;  and  the  extra  time 
more  than  equals  the  additional  require- 
ments; so  that  the  final  result  is  a  somewhat 
less  fatal  course  than  that  now  prevalent. 
I  believe  in  education;  and  education  does 
not  consist  in  a  smattering  of  a  few  things, 
imperfectly  understood. 

6.  But  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
high  school  pupils— usually  a  considerable 
majority— do  not  expect  to  enter  college. 
Some  can  not  complete  the  full  course,  for 
want  of  time  or  means.  Some  need  special 
•reparation  outside  of  the  course  that  would 
it  for  colleg^e.  All  these  should  be  provided 
for,  and  this  requires  that,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  studies  of  a  college  preparatory 
course,  there  should  be  a  considerable  range 
of  optional  studies.  I  prefer  to  call  them 
'* optional* 'rather than  ** elective.*'  •* Elec- 
tive studies**  properly  so  called,  are  best 
deferred  to  some  point  bevond  high  school. 

Time  forbids  a  detailed  discussion,  here 
and  now,  of  these  optional  studies.  Among 
them  would  be  found  normal  training  for 
the  work  of  teaching,  the  commercial 
brances,  and  manual  training. 

It  would  be  interesting,  also,  to  discuss 
the  details  of  the  proposed  six-year  high 
school  course  of  study;  but  that,  too,  must 
be  omitted  for  want  of  time. 

One  omission  may  be  noted.  Nothing 
has  been  said  of ' '  athletics.  *  *  The  omission 
was  intentional.  We  hear  far  too  much  of 
athletics  nowadays.  As  now  conducted 
they  do  not  belong  to  any  well-ordered 
course  of  studj  in  any  ^rade  of  school,  but 
are  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  a  most 
effectual  and  destructive  hindrance  to 
scholarship.  Physical  training,  intelli- 
gently applied  to  all  the  pupils  of  a  school, 
is  a  vital  necessity  that  is  too  often  ignored ; 
but  "athletics,**  as  now  conducted,  not  only 
has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with 
physical  training,  but  is  also  essentially 
antagonistic  to  it,  since  no  pupil  who  really 
needs  physical  training  would  be  for  a 
moment  permitted  to  take  part  in  *' ath- 
letics.** 
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'*The  high  school  course  of  study  "  then, 
should  embrace: 

1 .  All  that  is  required  for  college  entrance. 

2.  As  much  as  conditions  make  possible 
and  desirable  of  whatever  else  will  be  of 
real  use  in  life  to  those  who  do  not  go  to 
college. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

HOW  TO  SHORTEN  IT  AND  YET  TO  KEEP  IT 
STRONG  AND  RICH. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  made 
an  address  on  this  subject,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : 

At  this  late  hour  I  shall  detain  you  but  a 
short  time,  and  can  only  hope  to  speak 
briefly  in  favor  of  a  seven  years*  course  be- 
low the  high  school.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  agreed  by  this  time  that  average  children 
who  enter  school  at  six  or  later  can  com- 
plete the  grade  course  in  seven  years  instead 
of  eight,  nine  or  ten.  To  any  who  may 
differ,  the  appeal  is  to  judgment  rather  than 
tradition.  If  certain  things  are  done  in 
some  places,  is  it  not  worth  while  for  the 
rest  ot  us  to  stop  and  think  ?  Yet  to  many 
a  graded  school  course  is  like  a  solid  plat- 
form, one  plank  for  each  year,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  straight  rows.  Beginners  start  in 
September,  all  toeing  the  same  mark;  next 
year  ditto  the  next  mark— no  stragglers  be- 
tween. So  they  move  on  for  eight  years — 
no  more,  no  less,  and  all  pass  into  the  high 
school,  some  of  them  by  various  devices 
worked  out  between  the  pupils,  the  teachers, 
and  the  high  school  faculty.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  many  people  have  in  view 
when  they  speak  of  a  graded  system  of 
schools,  but  it  differs  from  actual  practice 
sometimes.  I  used  to  think  this  eight-year 
idea  had  been  imparted  to  the  United  States 
by  Henry  Barnard  and  others  of  his  day, 
but  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Harris  he  said 
I  was  wrong;  that  those  men  never  tried  to 
settle  that  question;  it  was  done  by  men 
who  came  later  on  the  platform.  There  is  a 
less  extensive  system  in  St.  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis and  Chicago,  where  the  classes  are 
broken  into  intervals,  and  begin  next  year 
where  they  leave  off  this  year.  That  means 
fitting  the  school  to  the  children;  not  fitting 
the  child  to  the  grade. 

In  1 868  or  *69  Dr.  Harris,  who  was  then 
principal  in  St.  I/>uis,  found  by  investiga- 
tion how  long  it  took  each  boy  and  girl  to 
complete  the  graded  course.  He  found  that 
the  average  of  those  who  entered  at  the 
proper  age,  and  were  regular  in  attendance, 
could  complete  the  course  and  be  ready  to 
enter  the  high  school  in  six  years,  while 
those  who  were  a  little  slow  might  take 
seven  years;  only  those  who  went  to  school 
on  compulsion  and  **  soldiered  **  while  there 
needed  eight  years.  Supt.  Doty  believed 
the  number  4  to  be  sacred— four  years  prim- 
ary, four  years  grammar,  four  years  high 
school.    The  question  was  carried  before  the 
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school  board  of  St.  I/>uis;  Harris  believed 
seven  years  was  enough  for  all,  but  Supt. 
Doty's  eight-year  course  was  adopted.  We 
have  learned  something  since  then;  many 
good  teachers  have  come  from  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere  to  Missouri  since  then.  You 
must  remember  that  the  Civil  War  closed 
all  our  schools;  when  it  ended  only  three 
school  districts  were  organized  :  St.  Louis, 
St.  Joseph  and  one  other  little  town  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  State.  So  we  had  to  be^in 
over  again  and  reorganize.  In  Kansas  City 
they  ^ot  into  shape  in  1867;  seven  years 
later,  m  1874, 1  went  there,  and  have  been 
closely  watching  the  work  ever  since.  With 
this  experience  and  observation,  I  give  my 
deliberate  opinion  that  of  the  children  who 
enter  school  at  six  years,  over  75  per  cent,  can 
complete  a  solid  ward  school  course  in  seven 
years.  There  are  pupils  who  will  take  eight 
because  they  are  not  regular  or  lose  ground 
in  transfers,  or  are  otherwise  exceptional. 
We  have  a  system  of  special  promotions 
that  enables  many  of  these  also  to  get 
through  in  the  seven  years.  When  I  say  a 
solid  ward-school  course,  I  mean  one  which 
prepares  them  well  for  high  school,  where 
our  course  is  a  heavy  one,  for  we  believe  in 
plentjr  of  honest  work.  After  four  years  in 
our  high  school  they  are  ready  for  the  en- 
trance examinations  for  Yale,  Harvard  and 
other  universities.  We  have  a  nine  months' 
term — thirty-six  weeks.  We  used  to  have 
ten  months,  and  at  the  end  the  weather  got 
like  it  is  to-day  [laughter],  and  we  did  not 
do  much.  So  now  we  stop  two  weeks  earl- 
ier and  begin  again  two  weeks  later,  and 
find  we  can  do  as  much  work  as  before,  and 
do  it  better.  The  difiference  in  hours  is  in- 
considerable. Of  our  29,194  school  popula- 
tion in  Kansas  City,  3,732  are  in  the  nigh 
schools.  We  have  a  larger  high-school  per- 
centage than  any  other  cit^  in  the  United 
States.' .  There  are  three  white  schools,  one 
colored,  enrolling  respectively  about  1700, 
1500  and  200,  and  one  with  over  200.  I  will 
say  here  that  it  is  not  the  boys  and  girls 
who  come  to  high  school  at  tender  years 
that  drop  out.  One  reason  for  the  losses  is 
that  often  convenient  opportunity  is  not 
given  to  learn  what  they  can. 

A  word  about  the  lan&fuage  business  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Why  must  we  wait  till 
a  boy  or  girl  has  been  in  school  eight  or 
nine  years  before  they  take  up  French  or 
German?  The  little  children  of  foreign- 
bom  people  learn  their  parents'  mother- 
tongue  and  pick  up  by  ear  the  other  lan- 
guage spoken  by  people  around  them;  some 
carry  along  three  or  four  languages  at  the 
same  time  in  this  way  without  instruction 
—yet  we  think  we  are  doing  well  if  we  give 
them' a  little  of  only  one.  We  can  learn  a 
good  deal  of  arithmetic  in  three  or  four 
years,  and  we  need  not  sj)read  it  out  so  very 
thin ! 

To  make  the  course  strong  and  rich  three 
elements  must  be  combined:  i.  Good  teach- 
ing, done  by  people  who  know  what  that 


means— people  who  know  their  subject-mat- 
ter and  know  how  to  present  it— people  who 
have  life,  facility,  such  as  the  lady  told  us 
about  in  her  paper.  2.  Vitalized  teaching 
— there  is  too  much  dead  teaching  in  our 
rural  schools  and  high  schools,  and  lots  of 
it  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  There 
is  a  richness  of  teaching  that  is  hard  to  de- 
fine; but  teachers  know  what  it  is— it  is  the 
difiference  between  fat  and  lean.  Of  course 
we  must  not  overpower  them  with  richness. 
^.  Stability — ^teacning  that  has  something 
m  it;  teaching  that  can  discriminate  be- 
tween the  great  and  little  points,  and  en- 
force the  great  ones. 

But  I  am  detaining  you  too  long,  and  will 
now  stop,  thanking  you  for  your  attention. 
[Applause.]- 

The  report  of  Treasurer  Keck  is  as 
follows: 

TRBASURBR'S  REPORT. 

Thirteen  counties  were  not  represented  at 
this  meeting.  Thirty-six  County  Superintend- 
ents showed  their  interest  in  the  meeting  by  not 
enrolling.  Fifteen  of  the  City,  Borough  and 
Township  Superintendents  failed  to  enroll. 
Five  other  States  beside  Pennsylvania  are 
represented.  The  total  enrollment  is  eleven 
hundred  and  forty-four  (1144)  by  counties  as 
follows:  Allegheny  15,  Armstrong  i,  Beaver  i, 
Berks  66,  Blair  3,  Bradford  5,  Bucks  3,  Butler  i, 
Cambria  2,  Cameron  3,  Carbon  8,  Centre  i, 
Chester  89,  Clarion  .2,  Clearfield  i,  Clinton  8, 
Columbia  8,  Crawford  2,  Cumberland  3,  Dauphin 
12,  Delaware  12,  Elk  i,  Erie  i,  Franklin  i> 
Huntingdon  2,  Indiana  i,  Jefiferson  20,  Lacka- 
wanna 55,  Lancaster  10,  Lawrence  2,  Lebanon 
3,  Lehigh  11,  Luzerne  621,  Lycoming  47,  Mc- 
Keau  I,  Mercer  i,  MifiSin  i,  Monroe  2,  Mont- 
gomery 12,  Montour  2.  Northampton  4,  North- 
umberland 4,  Philadelphia  16,  Schuylkill  39, 
Snyder  i,  Sullivan  i,  Susquehanna  i,  Tioga  5, 
Venango  3,  Washington  i,  Wayne  3,  Westmore- 
land I,  Wyoming  13,  York  3,  other  States  9. 

The  receipts  were  as  follows: 
Membership   Fees    (1144 — 19 

Life  Members) |i  125.00 

Official  Bulletin 100.00 

Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeflfer 200.00 

I1425.00 

Twenty-eight  bills  were  pre- 
sented and  paid,  tney 
amounted  to I863.36 

Balance I561.64 

The  bill  for  printing  and  distributing  the 
annual  report  of  proceedings  is  yet  to  be  paid. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COUNTY   SUPERVISION. 

Supt.  Hamilton  stated  that  at  the 
Directors*  Convention  last  winter  several 
county  superintendents  who  were  present 
organized  themselves  into  a  committee 
to  provide  for  holding  a  session  of  the 
Department  of  County  Supervision  in  the 
same  week  as  the  Directors'  meeting  next 
year.  The  officers  suggested  were  Supt. 
R.  F.  Hoffecker  of  Montgomery  as  Presi- 
dent, Supts.  Prank  Hall  of  Washington^ 
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Miss  Mattie  Collins  of  Cameron,  and  J. 
W.  Snoke  of  Lebanon  as  Vice  Presidents, 
and  Supt.  G.  W.  Moore  of  Chester  as 
Secretary.  This  action  has  been  ap- 
proved  by  the  Department  at  its  session 
here,  and  the  programme  will  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Journal  \xi  due  time. 

AMBNDBD  SPEI<LING. 

Supt.  Norris,  of  Braddock,  moved  that 
the  Association  rescind  the  action  of  last 
year  in  favor  of  amended  spelling  of  the 
**  twelve  words"  proposed  by  the  Philo- 
logical Association.  The  Allegheny  in- 
stitute had  rescinded  this  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  and  he  believed  this  body 
would  never  have  done  it  understand- 
ingly.  At  the  end  of  the  session  but  few 
were  present  and  it  was  rushed  through. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  when  Dr.  S. 
C.  Schmucker  said  this  ought  not  to  be 
done  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Buehrle,  who 
had  for  several  years  been  engaged  in 
this  movement. 

J.  D.  Pyott  said  that  he  hoped  what- 
ever was  done  would  be  done  fairly  and 
in  businesslike  shape.  Rescinding  the 
Association's  action  at  county  institute 
and  discharging  our  committee  at  a  De- 
partment meeting  are  of  no  force  ;  let  us 
vote  the  matter  up  or  down,  and  settle  it. 
The  decision  last  year  was  made  by  a 
small  meeting,  but  that  was  no  fault  of 
the  spelling  reformers. 

It  was  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject 
on  the  table,  which  was  agreed  to,  on  a 
division,  by  a  vote  of  65  to  23. 

CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

President  Jones  thanked  all  who  had 


contributed  to  the  success  of  the  session, 
much  of  which  he  said  was  due  to  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  the  gentleman  he 
was  now  glad  to  introduce  as  President- 
elect. 

Dr.  Andrews  said  that  if  a  man  who  is 
called  to  serve  in  the  betterment  of  the 
people  is  thereby  honored,  then  no  higher 
honor  could  be  conferred  than  this. 
Since  being  called  to  this  responsible 
position,  he  had  glanced  down  the  roll  of 
those  who  had  previously  occupied  it, 
and  noted  names  that  are  enrolled  not 
only  in  our  records  but  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  to  remain 
while  memory  lasts.  Many  of  them  have 
heard  the  welcome,  **  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,"  which  we  hope 
will  be  given  to  all  our  teachers  when 
they  come  to  render  their  final  account 
Pennsylvania  stands  first  in  commerce, 
first  in  business  pursuits,  and  in  educa- 
tion we  do  not  give  up  the  palm  even  to 
Missouri,  whose  children  are  so  bright 
that  they  can  do  in  seven  years  what 
takes  ours  eight — we  hope  we  do  it  better. 
[Laughter.]  He  would  only  say  further 
that  his  duties  would  be  fulfilled  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  if  possible  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Association.  He 
hoped  all  here  would  be  present  next 
year,  and  thanking  them  for  their  kind- 
ness to  him  personally,  would  detain  them 
no  longer. 

President  Jones  then  declared  the  ses- 
sion of  1903  adjourned. 

[The  list  of  Members  in  Attendance 
will  be  given  in  September  issue,  ^t  close 
of  reports  of  departments.] 
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We  Can  Keep  Books  in  Good  Condition 

and  make  them  Last  Nearly  Twice  as  Long  as  usual  by  protecting  them  from 
the  daily  wear  and  handling  through  the  use  of  the 

Holden  Book  Covers 
Self  Binders  and 
Transparent  Paper 

Can  any  School  Board  afford  to  let  their  books 
wear  out  without  first  investigating  our  claims  and 
giving  weight  to  the  experience  and  results  other 

cities  have  attained — cities  that  have  used  these  articles  for  the  past  twenty  years, 

ordering  annually? 
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NoRRiSTOWN,  Pa.,  May  irt,  1903. 
We  hare  used  the  Holden  Book  Covers  in  our  Schook  for  many  years  and  cheerfully  testify  to  the  good 
icrrice  they  render  in  the  preservation  of  the  books. 

They  not  only  keep  the  books  clean  but  add  greatly  to  their  durability.    It  pays  to  have  all  books 
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Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 
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They  last  a  long  time  and  wear  well. 

Lancastkr,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 
We  have  purchased  the  Holden  Book  Covers,  Self  Binders  and  Transparent  Paper  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  always  found  them  satisfactory  and  economical. 
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Tb^  Baldwin  Speller 

By  S.  R.  Shear,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Assisted  by  M  akgaurt  T.  Lynch,  Principal  of  Public 

School  No.  «,  While  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Cloth,  i2mo.,  128  pages.      Price,  20  cents. 


THE  words  in  this  Speller  were  selected  by  class- 
room teachers  after  observing  the  class  vocab- 
ulary for  a  year.  They  include,  therefore,  those 
words  which  require  special  attention,  and  which 
will  be  of  most  immediate  practical  use  to  the  child. 
They  are  arranged  according  to  difficulty.  The 
words  for  each  year's  work  are  divided  into  groups 
of  four  lessons  each,  each  group  forming  a  week's 
work,  the  fifth  lesson  of  each  week  being  an  oral 
review.  In  the  earlier  review  lessons  the  accent- 
uation and  pronunciation  of  the  words  are  marked. 
Illustrative  sentences  show  the  uses  and  meanings  of 
words  with  the  same  sound.  Among  the  selections 
for  study  are  such  favorites  as  Whittier's  "  Barefoot 
Boy"  and  Longfellow's  "Children's-  Hour."  The 
book  is  based  upon  actual  conditions  in  the  school, 
and  not  upon  mere  theories. 
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Milne's  Primary  flrifbm^tic 

By  Wm.  J.  Milne,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  tin 
New  York  Suie  Normal  Coliege. 


Cloth,  laxno,,  z6o  pages.     Price,  25  cents. 

IN  this  book  each  number  from  I  to  100  is.deveU 
oped  by  the  spiral  system  through  all  the  fanda- 
mental  operations.  The  work  in  connection 
with  each  number  is  elaborated  and  carefnlly  derel- 
oped.    Among  the  special  features  of  the  book  are : 

1.  The  illustrations  are  particnlarlj  well  chosen 
and  admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose. 

2.  There  are  many  devices  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  child. 

3.  There  is  active  work  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  child. 

4.  The  problems  are  practical  and  deal  with  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  the  child's  experience. 

5.  Reviews  are  frequent  and  well  planned. 

6.  Inductive  work  leads  the  child  to  discover  facts 
for  himself. 

7.  Fractions  are   developed  in  connection  with 
integers. 
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Swart h  more  College 

Swarthmore  College  was  founded  and  is  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  numbers  in 
its  student-body  are  members  of  all  religious  denominations.  It  has  always  offered  its  inmates  a 
choice  home  atmosphere  and  the  intimate  contact  of  professor  and  student,  both  potent  influences  In 
character-building. 

THe  Covirse  of  Study*  at  S'wartHmore 

is  based  on  uniform  requirements  for  admission.  The  work  of  the  student  is  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  parts:  Prescribed,  Eiective,  and  Major.  The  prescribed  work  is  limited  to  certain  subjects  of 
generai  value ;  the  elective  work  gives  play  to  individual  tastes ;  the  adoption  of  a  major  permits  the 
student's  inclination  to  be  given  special  training  by  persistent  effort  in  one  direction.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  undergraduate  course  of  study  the  degree  of  B.A.  is  conferred. 

THe  Camp\i8  at  S'wartHmore 

consists  of  200  acres  of  rolling  and  partly  wooded  land.  The  interest  in  out-of-door  sports  and  Col- 
lege athletics  Is  very  strong. 

College  spirit  is  also  fostered  by  intercollegiate  debates,  contests  in  oratory,  college  journalism, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  alumni. 

S'wartHmore  College  offers  especially** 

a  strong  course  in  Engineering,  convenient  access  to  the  libraries  and  lectures  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships. 

The  College  has  been  fortunate  in  locating  Its  graduates  in  desirable  positions.  The  Engineers 
of  the  class  of  1903  all  received  appointments  before  Commencement. 

A  new  dormitory  for  the  young  men  will  be  erected  during  the  winter  of  1903-1904. 

>!»  >!»  >!»  se:nd  for  a  catalogui:.  %  %  % 
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The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 

Office  Library  of  the  Superintendent  as  the 
Property  of  the  School  District 

The  educational  records  of  the  State  are  found  nowhere  else  outside  of  these  fifty  volumes 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  The  only  complete  set  of  the  annual  reports  of 
the  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction ;  the  only  continuous  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  throujfh  its  fifty  sessions;  the  only  com- 
plete record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  sessions  of  the  City  and  Borough  Superintendents' 
Association ;  the  only  complete  record  of  tlie  annual  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Directors'  Association  ;  the  only  continuous  history,  and  the  only  one  that  ualces  any  approach 
to  completeness,  that  is  now  in  existence  anywhere,  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  State  since  lHo4— all  tiie  archives  of  this  department  of  the  State  government, 
which  had  been  carefully  preserved  for  so  many  years,  having  been  lost  in  the  late  fire  that 
destroyed  the  Capitol  building  at  Harrisburg— nearly  all  this  matter  of  greater  or  less  import- 
ance is  found  from  year  to  year  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  and  nowhere  else. 
This  monthly  .periodical  has  kept  the  record  intiict  and  beyond  the  reach  of  destruction  from 
any  cause  wlmtsoever.    Also,  many  Thousand  articlos  on  subjects  of  varied  School  interest. 

These  Fifty  Volumes,  from  January,  1852  to  June,  1002,  can  be  supplied  in 

Twenty-five  Double  Volumes   Handsomely  Bound,  for  Sixty  Dollars. 

Or  unbound  for  Forty- Doll  sirs.  We  have  but  a  few  complete  sets  remaining?,  and  wish  to  close 
theai  out,  hence  the  very  low  price  at  which  they  are  here  oiTered.  Should  Odd  Volumes  be 
desired  to  Complete  Full  Sets,  we  will  supply  them  so  far  as  possible.    Address 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


CONPBRENCB  ON  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


THE  Round  Table  on  Compulsory  At- 
tendance was  held  in  the  High 
School  building  on  Wednesday  morning 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
Edgar  A.  Singer,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 
So  much  interest  in  the  subject  was 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  present  that  it  was 
adjourned  to  re-convene  on  Thursday 
morning  for  the  discussion  of  the  remain- 
ing topics  and  for  the  consideration  of 
snch  additional  matters  as  might  be 
deemed  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Chairman  on  opening  the  confer- 
ence stated  that  he  had  pursued  the  gen- 
eral course  adopted  in  preparing  for  the 
Round  Table  last  year.  He  had  again 
opened  correspondence  with  every  city, 
borough  and  township  superintendent 
throughout  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  further  information  respecting 
the  practical  operation  of  the  law,  and 
such  new  forms  and  blanks  as  had  been 
prepared  for  carrying  the  law  into  eflFect. 
These  forms  have  been  carefully  grouped 
and  placed  in  a  cabinet  containing  those 
that  were  contributed  iri  1902.  In  many 
instances  no  new  blanks  have  been  pre- 
pared ;  in  some  cases  evident  improve- 
ment has  been  made  upon  those  previ- 
ously used  ;  while,  in  still  other  cases, 
more  systematic  and  eflScient  use  of  those 
already  adopted  has  resulted  in  securing  a 
more  satisfactory  enforcement  of  the  law. 


A  comparison  of  the  means  employed 
for  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  law 
in  our  state  with  those  used  in  other 
states  shows,  especially  so  far  as  the 
larger  cities  are  concerned,  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  our  experimental  stage  towards 
the  point  reached  by  those  places  whose 
years  of  successful  experience  have  served 
as  a  standard  by  which  we  must,  for  a 
time,  judge  our  own  progress  and  the 
results  of  our  own  work. 

Again,  following  the  precedent  of  last 
year,  the  announced  program  was  so  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  important  topics 
involved,  that  this  conference  was  con- 
ducted along  definite  lines  leading  to 
practical  conclusions  that  will,  it  is 
hoped,  insure  a  more  efficient  enforce- 
ment 'of  the  compulsory  attendance  act. 
This  programme  was  as  follows : 

1 .  The  Purpose  and  Necessity  of  a  Compulsory 
Attendance  Act,  Nathan  C.  SchaeflFcr,  LL.D., 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Does  the  Present  Law  Give  to  Attendance 
Officers  Sufficient  Power  to  Place  in  School 
Non-attendants,  Irregular  Attendants  and  Tru- 
ants ?  Lemuel  O.  Foose,  Harrisburji: ;  Supt.  John 
Morrow,  Allegheny ;  A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Ches- 
ter. 

3.  Can  Conflict  between  the  Compulsory  At- 
tendance Act  on  the  One  Hand,  and  the  Labor 
Laws  on  the  Other  be  Avoided?  L.  G.  Mc- 
Ginnis,  Steelton ;  Prank  R.  Hall,  Superintend- 
ent, Washington  County. 

4.  If  the  Present  Law  were  Consistently  and 
Persistently  Enforced,  would  not  its  Main  Pur- 
poses be  Satisfactorily  Accomplished?  C.  Horace 
Landis,  Conshohocken  ;  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johns- 
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town ;  George  W.  Phillips,  Scranton ;  Charles 
I/)8e,  Williamsport ;  James  M.  Conghlin,  Wilkes- 
barre ;  John  Morrow,  Allegheny. 

5.  When  and  by  Whom  should  the  Censns  of 
Children  Subject  to  the  Operation  of  the  At- 
tendance Law  be  Made  to  Render  it  most  Effec- 
tive? Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown ;  C.  P. 
Harvey,  Principal  South  Main  Street  School, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

6.  What  Should  be  the  Ultimate,  the  Highest 
Authority  to  Determine  Uie  A^e  of  the  Child 
Subject  to  the  Operation  of  this  Law?  Fred- 
erick W.  Robbins,  Bethlehem ;  A.  G.  Cresswell 
Smith,  Superintendent  Delaware  County. 

7.  What  Forms  and  Blanks  are  Most  Needed 
to  Insure  Greater  Uniformity  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Law?  Wil- 
liam Thornton,  Compulsory  Attendance  Depart- 
ment, Philadelphia. 

8.  What  Should  be  the  Function  and  the  Man- 
agement of:  (a)  The  Special  or  Ungraded  Class 
of  School  for  Children  Backward  from  either 
Delayed  or  Irregular  Attendance?  (b)  The 
Parental  School  (of  detention)  for  Confirmed 
Truants  and  Children  Vicious  or  Incorrigible? 
J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown ;  J.  K.  Gotwals,  Nor- 
ristown ;  William  Thornton,  Philadelphia. 

General  Discussion,  —  For  the  information  of 
all  interested  in  this  subject,  a  full  line  of 
blanks  and  forms  used  in  the  enforcement  of 
compulsory  attendance  laws  has  been  collected 
from  the  various  township,  borough  and  city 
superintendents  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  of- 
ficials in  Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Provi- 
dence, New  Haven,  New  York,  Albany,  Ro- 
chester, Trenton,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Association, 
a  request  made  to  each  expected  partici- 
pant in  the  conference  for  an  outline  of 
the  trend  of  his  thought  and  his  treatment 
of  the  topic  to  be  pursued  in  discussion, 
or  a  brief  abstract  of  any  paper  to  be  sub- 
mitted, has  met  with  such  courteous  re- 
sponse that  the  Round  Table  is  able  to 
make  the  report  of  its  proceedings  include 
every  topic  of  the  program  as  arranged 
even  though  a  few  of  those  expected  to 
take  part  were  obliged  to  be  absent  by 
reason  of  sickness  or  the  pressure  6f  offi- 
cial business. 

THE  PURPOSE  AND  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A 
COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  ACT. 

In  substance,  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
State  Superintendent  said  that  the  pur- 
pose of  compulsory  education  is  to  banish 
illiteracy  and  to  make  ignorance  impos- 
sible. It  aims  to  prevent  the  greed  or 
negligence  of  parents  from  robbing  their 
ofifepnngs  of  the  blessings  of  an  education. 
It  is  ne^ed  in  mining  and  manufacturing 
districts  far  more  than  in  sections  whose 
people  live  by  agriculture.  The  law  has 
been  fairly  successful  wherever  the  people 
wish  it  to  succeed.     It  fails  as  all  other 


legislation  fails  where  there  is  not  enough 
public  sentiment  to  back  up  the  enforce- 
ment of  it.  Here  we  meet  one  of  the  limi- 
tations of  popular  government.  On  the 
whole  the  compulsory  law  has  increased 
the  attendance  at  school  and  diminished 
the  number  of  truants  and  absences  in 
public  and  parochial  schools. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Co. 
Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton  of  Allegheny 
county  on  the 

PURPOSE  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Generally  speaking  OMnpulsory  education  is 
an  effort  to  make  good  citizenship  certain  by 
making  education  general.  Under  our  form  of 
government  the  people  are  the  state.  They  are 
supreme ;  their  will  is  law ;  and  wisdom  ana  jus- 
tice in  law  come  frum  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  people.  Aristocratic  government 
may  rely  on  tne  wisdom  of  a  few  trained  lead- 
ers, but  in  a  democracy  the  people  are  the  court 
of  highest  appeal.  With  an  educated  people 
civil  liberty  and  democracy  are  safe,  with  an 
ignorant  and  vicious  people  they  are  in  jeop- 
ardy. "The  ballot  box,"  said  Horace  Mann, 
*'  is  the  urn  of  tate,  and  intelligence  must  shake 
the  bowl  and  virtue  preside  over  the  lot,  or  in 
the  end  all  will  be  lost. ' '  Compulsory  education 
is  simply  an  attempt  on  the  piut  of  the  state  to 
make  good  citizens.  The  state  wants  men  who 
know  uieir  rights  and  will  insist  upon  them  and 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  perform  their 
duties.  It  assumes  that  intelligence  and  virtue 
are  at  once  the  key-notes  of  good  citizenship 
and  the  twin  products  of  the  school.  It  there- 
fore provides  a  free  school  and  requires  all  to 
attend,  that  these  qualities  shall  pervade  the 
head  and  the  heart  of  every  individual. 

In  addition  to  this  general  purpose  of  all  com- 
pulsory laws,  the  especial  purpose  in  framiiii^ 
our  act  was  tiireefold.  (i)  It  aimed  to  give  di- 
rectors full  power  to  compel  the  children  of 
the  commonwealth  to  attend  some  school ;  (2) 
it  aimed  by  fines  and  forfeitures  to  require  di- 
rectors to  exercise  that  power ;  (3)  it  aimed  to 
make  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion the  final  executive  officer  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  act  has  been  fnlly  re- 
alized. It  IS  not  perfect.  Its  machinery  might 
be  more  complete,  its  penalities  more  severe, 
and  its  phraseology  more  lucid.  In  the  light 
that  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  usage  and  de- 
cisions of  the  court,  some  clauses  could  be  re- 
written to  advantage.  Yet  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, it  certainly  gives  directors  full  power 
to  get  the  children  into  some  school.  It  em- 
bodies many  of  the  best  features  of  similar  acts 
in  other  states,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
other  compulsory  laws  shows  ours  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  complete  in  the  nation. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Pennsylvania 
school  law  is  unlimited  power  to  the  local 
board.  Our  act  is  in  full  accord  with  this  prin- 
ciple, it  confers  this  power.  Directors  and  at- 
tendance officers  who  have  made  an  honest 
effort  to  enforce  it,  testify  to  its  strength  and 
completeness.    They  admit  that  it  gives  almost 
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nnlizoited  power,  that  it  practically  makes  the 
local  board  the  proeecntor,  jndge  and  jury  of 
irregnlaiity  and  tmanc^,  and  that  no  authority 
other  than  it  confers,  is  necessary  to  force  the 
children  into  school.  In  this  respect  the  act  ac- 
complishes the  first  purpose  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  framed  it. 

But  the  second  purpose  of  the  act  has  not  to 
any  extent  been  realized.  Directors  have  not 
as  a  rule  exercised  that  power.  Here  and  there 
the  law  has  been  enforced,  but  in  many  districts 
it  is  a  dead  letter.  It  is  eight  years  since  the 
enactment  of  our  first  law,  and  in  that  period 
very  few  persons  have  been  prosecuted ;  no  one 
to  my  knowledge  has  been  fined  for  their  neg- 
ligence or  wilful  refusal  to  enforce  the  act ;  no 
dktrict  has  yet  lost  a  part  of  its  state  appropria- 
tion under  the  act,  and  there  is  little  to  snow 
that  the  laws  have  increased  the  attendance  in 
the  schools  and  are  thus  helpful  to  the  children. 
Indeed  the  school  statistics  of  the  state  afford 
little  consolation  and  less  encouragement  to  the 
friends  of  compulsory  education. 

Many  excuses  are  offered  by  directors  for  this 
negligence.  Public  sentiment  they  say,  is 
against  it  Then  better  reverse  it.  Public 
opinion  is  not  always  ri^ht.  Indeed  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  blundenng  masses  as  opposed 
by^e  judgment  of  the  discerning  few.  Direc- 
tors are  not  always  to  do  what  the  people  want, 
they  are  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  children  and 
for  the  state.  And  six  directors,  yes,  even  one 
in  a  district,  can  do  something  to  change  public 
sentiment.  Every  great  reform  originates  with 
an  individual,  then  spreads  to  a  few,  extends  to 
the  many,  and  finally  is  the  conviction  of  the 
masses.  When  Noah  entered  the  ark,  public 
opinion  laughed  at  his  folly.  When  Savona- 
rola thundered  against  wickedness  in  high 
places,  he  stood  alone.  When  Henry  de- 
nounced the  action  of  King  George,  the  masses 
thought  it  treason.  IndeM  all  great  reforms 
mnst  first  breast  the  tide  of  adverse  public  opin- 
ion. And  the  moral  courage  of  a  man  who  tails 
to  do  his  duty  because  public  sentiment  is 
against  it,  is  at  a  verjr  low  ebb.  Such  a  man  in 
a  school  board  is  a  hmderer,  not  a  helper  :  a  re- 
tarder  not  a  director.  Sentiment  in  some  locali- 
ties may  be  opposed  to  compulsory  education, 
bnt  directors  ought  to  be  leaders,  not  followers ; 
creators,  not  creatures ;  masters,  not  slaves  of 
public  opinion.  Their  duty  is  to  enforce  the 
school  laws  in  spite  of  public  opinion. 

Others  deny  the  right  of  the  state  actuated  by 
Any  purpose  to  compel  the  child  to  attend 
school.  They  fail  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  state  and  the  extent  of  its  power.  Burgess 
••ys, "  The  state  is  a  portion  of  humanity  viewed 
as  an  organized  people."  It  differs  m>m  the 
government.  The  latter  is  only  the  machinery 
through  which  the  state  acts.  The  people  as 
the  state  stand  back  of  the  government  and  may 
alter  or  abolish  it  at  will.  They  are  supreme.  In 
them  resides  that  original,  atisolute,  unlimited, 
universal  power,  that  publicists  call  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  state.  Government  and  law  are 
bnt  the  recorded  forms  of  this  sovereign  power, 
and  any  attack  upon  compulsory  education  from 
this  standpoint,  IS  an  attack  upon  all  govern- 
ment and  law,  and  a  blow  aimed  at  the  very 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  its  sovereign 
dapadty  the  state  is  the  civic  guardian  of  the 


children,  and  as  such,  it  enjoys  an  unchallenged 
right,  to  compel  them  to  attend  school.  Com- 
pulsory education  is  simply  an  exercise  of  this 
right  in  the  interests  of  good  citizenship.  And 
it  is  sillv  and  absurd  to  ar^e  that  an  organized 
people  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to 
do  tnat  which  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and 
perpetuity  of  its  organic  life. 

Still  others  argue  that  the  law  is  un-American, 
because  it  is  compulsory.  What  an  empty,  illogi- 
cal and  false  conclusion  !  All  laws  are  compul- 
sory ;  they  command  what  is  right  and  prohibit 
what  is  wrong,  and  are  therefore,  with  the  same 
logic,|all  un-American.  How  un-American  to  pay 
your  taxes,  to  cease  from  labor  on  the  Sabbath, 
to  arrest  criminals,  to  close  gambling  houses, 
and  to  prohibit  prize  fighting !  The  people  who 
thus  reason  are  un-American,  rather  than  the 
laws.  To  them  obedience  to  any  law  is  not 
C[uite  consistent  with  their  notion  of  American 
liberty. 

All  such  excuses  are  vain,  and  the  director 
who  ofiers  them  fails  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  the  trend  of  history.  For  the  tendency 
in  education  in  all  lands  is  toward  compulsory 
laws.  At  present  it  is  the  rule  not  the  excep- 
tion in  all  civilized  nations.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion is  not  a  modern  idea,  although  it  has 
modem  applications  adapted  to  existing  condi- 
tions. Among  the  Athenians  under  Solon  an  at- 
tempt was  mide  to  have  education  extended  to 
every  child.  Mitford  says  that,  in  Sparta,  "  at- 
tendance upon  the  schools  was  made  every 
man's  concern."  From  its  early  origin,  the 
principle  'has  eome  down  the  ages  to  bless  the 
world  and  to  find  a  permanent  lodsment  in  the 
school  laws  of  almost  every  civilized  nation. 
In  Burope  it  is  now  in  some  form  a  part  of  the 
school  systems  of  England,  Scotland,  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Servia, 
Roumaniaand  Greece.  In  Asia  it  prevails  even 
in  China  and  Japan.  In  North  America,  On- 
tario and  Mexico  have  compulsory  laws,  while 
in  the  southern  continent  of  the  same  name  we 
find  that  Argentine  Confederation,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  Bquador,  Guatemala,  Paraguay,  Peru  and 
Venezuela  have  each  joined  the  long  list.  The 
immi^ants  to  Australia  carried  with  them  this 
seemingly  essential  principle  of  modern  civili- 
zation, and  at  present  it  dominates  the  school 
systems  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania. 

The  history  of  compulsory  education  in  the 
United  States  is  scattered  and  fragmentary. 
The  men  who  framed  our  Constitution  in  1787 
believed  that  the  question  of  education  should 
be  solved  by  the  various  states  rather  than  by 
the  national  government,  and  hence  the  word 
'*  education  "  is  not  found  in  that  famous  docu- 
ment. We  have,  therefore,  no  national  school 
system,  but  a  series  of  state  systems  more  or  less 
perfect,  and  practically  the  same.  This  Ameri- 
can school  system  in  its  essential  features,  aside 
from  the  provisions  in  many  states  requiring 
the  attenaance  of  the  children,  is  practially  a 
compulsory  one.  It  requires  in  the  various 
states  the  payment  of  certain  school  revenues ;  it 
compels  the  local  authorities  to  open  the  schools 
for  a  definite  period  each  year,  and  designates 
the  branches  tiiat  must  be  taught  therein.    In 
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fact  while  our  popular  school  system  is  free  to 
the  child,  it  compels  the  people  to  support  it, 
and  is  and  has  been  from  the  nrst  a  compulsory 
system  in  every  essential  feature,  save  attend- 
ance. 

The  question  of  compulsory  attendance  early 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  states.  In  behalf 
of  this  principle  it  v^as  argued  that  the  state  as 
.the  civic  guardian  of  the  child,  and  as  a  matter 
of  self-defense  against  an  ignorant  and  lawless 
citizenship,  has  a  right  to  compel  him  to  accept 
what  it  so  gratuitously  gave ;  and  that  it  is 
not  justified  in  compelling  the  people  to  sup- 
port a  school  system,  unless  all  are  required 
to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions.  The  logic 
of  these  two  arguments  prevailed  and  compul- 
sory attendance  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception in  the  various  states.  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  to  adopt  it  in  1852.  Since  that  first 
enactment  in  this  country,  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  this  great  principle  has  been  gradually 
crystallizing  until  at  present  it  is  a  part  of  the 
school  system  of  thirty  states.  All  the  Northern 
states,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Delaware, 
have  joined  the  list,  our  own  state  being  one  of 
the  last  to  adopt  it. 

The  director  may  not  believe  in  compulsory 
education  ;  he  may  lack  the  moral  courage  to 
face  public  opinion  in  its  enforcement,  he  may 
offer  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  his  failure  to  per- 
form a  moral  and  civic  duty,  but  he  must 
acknowledge  that  the  educational  trend  in  all 
lands  is  toward  compulsory  attendance  in  some 
form,  and  that  ere  long  it  will  be  a  part  of  the 
law  in  every  state  and  nation. 

Educationally,  Pennsylvania  is  a  conservative 
state.  The  civilized  world  practically,  and 
twenty-seven  of  our  sister  states,  welcomed  the 
principle  of  compulsory  attendance,  before  she 
could  be  induced  to  try  it.  After  one  or  two 
former  acts  the  present  one  was  drawn  with  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  directors  compulsory 
power  and  requiring  them  to  exercise  it.  In 
part,  we  have  succeeded.  The  law  gives 
unlimited  power ;  but  it  remains  for  the  future 
to  determine  whether  that  power  will  be  exer- 
cised for  the  good  of  the  child  and  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  or  whether  the  act  is  to  continue  a 
dead  letter  in  a  large  part  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  a  moral  reproach  to  our  people. 

The  third  purpose  in  framing  the  act  is  fully 
realized.  It  practically  makes  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  the  highest 
executive  officer  in  its  enforcement.  The  for- 
feiture clause  that  invests  him  with  full  execu- 
tive authority  is  as  follows :  "The  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  may  withhold 
one-fourth  of  the  state  appropriation  from  any 
school  district  which  neglects  or  refuses  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  a  manner 
and  degree  satisfactory  to  him.*'  Since  "may  " 
in  such  cases  has  been  interpreted  by  the  court 
to  mean  "shall,"  this  clause  is  mandatory  and 
8[ives  to  him  almost  unlimited  executive  power, 
in  a  report  made  under  oath  of  directors  he  can 
demand  a  full  statement  of  what  was  done  to 
enforce  the  act  in  each  district.  This  report 
could  be  made  so  complete  that  it  would  be 
impossible  or  at  least  very  difficult  for  a  district 
to  violate  the  act  and  yet  get  its  full  appropria- 
tion. 

What  a  power  to  formulate  public  opinion  in 


favor  of  compulsory  education,  is  conferred  by 
this  clause  !  It  will  work  neater  transforma- 
tions than  the  wizard's  wand.  Every  tax  payer 
will  favor  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  act, 
when  it  appeals  to  him  through  the  pocket-book 
nerve.  The  language  of  this  clause  is  dear, 
and  its  meaning  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The 
provisions  of  the  act  must  be  enforced  in  a  man- 
ner and  de^ee  satisfactory  to  the  state  super- 
intendent. This  gives  him  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation.  It  puts  into  his  hand  a  financial 
whip  that  will  bring  the  most  wilful  district  to 
a  sense  of  its  moral  and  civic  duty.  It  gives 
him  complete  control  of  a  mighty  lever  that 
may  be  used  in  eveiy  locality  for  the  good  of 
the  child  and  the  welfare  of  the  state.  It  is  too 
soon  to  expect  results  from  the  exercise  of  this 
authority.  Our  honored  state  superintendent 
with  his  usual  good  sense  is  wisely  giving  to  the 
school  districts  an  opportunity  to  comply  wil- 
lingly with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  But  the 
day  of  judgment  will  come,  when  the  period  of 
probation  is  over,  when  the  records  will  be 
examined,  when  sentence  will  be  passed  and 
just  punishment  meted  out  to  all  for  their  flag- 
rant sins  of  omission  against  the  children  of  the 
state.  Righteous  condemnation  and  j  ust  punish- 
ment are  sure  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  all  who 
sin  against  innocent  childhood.  For  "inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  you  have  done  it  nnto 
me." 

In  a  word,  Pennsylvania  has  not  reaped  much 
of  a  harvest  from  its  compulsory  law.  It  is  too 
soon  to  expect  it,  for  the  harvest  time  often  lies 
beyond  the  life  horizon  of  the  sower.  And  if 
the  crop  is  to  be  a  disappointment,  it  will  be 
due  not  to  the  puri>oses  of  our  act  and  the 
unquestioned  authority  it  confers  upon  direc- 
tors, but  rather  to  their  failure  to  exercise  that 
authority.  This  is  the  day  of  great  charity  and 
beneficence.  Wealth  is  giving  its  millions  for 
humanity.  But  it  is  just  as  noble  to  right  a 
great  wrong  in  the  irTterests  of  childhood  as  to 
write  a  great  check  in  the  interests  of  charity. 

City  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  of  Harrisburg, 
made  answer  as  follows  to  the  question^ 
**  Does  the  Present  Law  give  to  Attend- 
ance OflScers  Sufficient  Power  to  Place  in 
School  Non-attendants,  Irregular  Attend- 
ants and  Truants  ? '' 

POWERS  OF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS. 

If  the  law  were  mandatory  instead  of  permis- 
sible and  were  rigidly  enforced  in  all  its  pro- 
visions by  all  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so  the 
answer  to  these  questions  would  be  in  the  af- 
firmative. This  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of 
its  framers  and  its  advocates  when  it  was  en- 
acted, but  in  the  processes  of  legislation  penal- 
ties (or  the  non-performance  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  those  named  to  carry  out  many  of  these  pro- 
visions were,  from  some  cause  or  other,  omitted. 

But  as  the  situation  exists  generally,  attend- 
ance officers,  in  many  instances,  are  not  able  to 
place  pupils  of  the  classes  of  children  named  in 
school  and  keep  them  there,  not  so  much  from 
a  want  of  power,  in  the  sense  of  authority  dele- 
gated to  them  in  the  law,  ss  from  a  lack  of 
facilities  at  command  to  exercise  that  power,  or 
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perhaps  stating  it  better  in  a  different  way,  from 
not  bdng  masters  of  the  situation  to  the  extent 
contemplated  by  those  who  framed  the  law  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  others  to  do  their  part  in 
its  execution.  And  yet  under  favorable  condi- 
tions which  are  known  to  exist  now  and  then, 
the  requirements  of  the  law  may  be  met  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  but  these  are  exceptional 
cases  and  not  poceible  to  any  great  extent  in 
existing  conditions  generally  found  throughout 
the  state. 

What  makes  this  impossible  in  some  places 
at  least,  if  not  in  many  places  in  the  state,  is  a 
failure  to  carry  out  one  or  more  of  the  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  law  intended  to  back  up 
and  sustain  the  efforts  of  the  attendance  officers 
in  their  attempts  to  place  absentees  in  school 
and  keep  them  there.  Some  of  these  are  fail- 
ures of  School  Boards  and  some  are  failures  of 
other  parties  who  have  duties  to  perform  in  ex- 
ecuting the  law.  These  failures  exist  very 
largely  for  the  reason  that  no  penalties  have 
been  enacted  in  the  law  to  secure  the  faithful 
execution  of  many  of  its  important  provisions. 

The  only  penalty  provided  for  the  non-per- 
formance of  duty  by  School  Boards  is  the  with- 
holding of  a  portion  of  the  State  appropriation, 
and  execution  of  a  provision  of  this  kind  will 
be  found  to  be  next  to  impossible  for  the  reason 
that  an  investigation  to  establish  the  fact  of  fail- 
ure will  become  a  personal  matter  largely  with 
those  who  are  associated  with,  or  dependent 
upon  the  Boards,  and  even  if  successful  in  the 
ends,  the  citizens  who  pay  the  taxes  or  the 
children  who  attend  the  schools  will  be  the  suf- 
ferers, and  not  those  who  have  failed  to  perform 
their  duty. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  exe- 
cution of  which  School  Boards  are  responsible 
and  for  the  non-performance  of  which  duty  no 
specific  penalties  have  been  prescribed  are : 

1.  To  make  a  list  of  school  children  between 
six  and  sixteen  years  of  age  when  it  is  found 
that  district  or  ward  assessors  have  failed  to  do 
80  in  successive  attempts,  either  because  they 
could  not  or  would  not  do  it. 

2.  To  employ  attendance  officers. 

5.  To  open  special  schools  for  truants  and 
incorrigibles. 

4-  To  make  provision  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  such  pupils  when  no  special  schools 
have  been  opened. 

5.  To  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
costs  of  prosecution  when  these  cannot  be  col- 
lected from  the  defendant  in  a  case. 

Some  of  these  have  received  attention  in  dif- 
ferent places  but  the  instances  are  rare  where 
this  is  true  of  all. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  which  other  parties  are  re- 
sponsible and  for  the  non- performance  of  which 
duty  no  penalties  have  been  prescribed  are  ; 

1.  The  preparation  of  accurate  lists  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years 
by  district  or  ward  assessors  for  the  use  of  school 
facials  in  securing  a  good  attendance  at  school. 

2.  The  reporting  to  the  Superintendent  or 
Secretary  of^the  Board,  quarterly,  the  names, 
age,  place  of  residence  and  name  of  parent  or 
guardian  of  every  person  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  employed  in  any  factory,  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  etc. 


Both  of  these  provisions  are  only  indifferently 
complied  with  at  the  best  and  the  information 
obtained  through  these  agencies  as  now  fur- 
nished is  of  little  or  no  practical  value  to  the 
attendance  officers  in  discharging  their  duties. 

Now  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  where  but 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  faithful 
execution  of  a  goodly  number  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  given  alone,  the  attempts  of  the 
attendance  officers  to  place  the  classes  of  chil- 
dren named  in  school,  and  keep  them  there, 
will  be  successful  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  aided  in  this  work  by  those  associated 
with  them  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

To  what  extent  then  will  success  be  possible 
under  present  conditions,  especially  in  cities? 
From  what  has  been  presented  and  from  the 
peculiar  environments  of  individual  cases  the 
following  statements  or  conclusions  may  be 
given  as  they  apply  to 

Non-attendants,  i.  If  the  enrollment  lists 
contain  the  names  and  residence  of  all  non- 
attendants  the  officers  will  find  them.  If  not 
they  may  escape  the  greatest  vigilance. 

2.  If  employees  make  regular  quarterly  re- 
ports of  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
m  their  employ,  by  means  of  these  reports  and 
the  lists  of  enrollment  the  officers  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  placing  the  children  in  school. 

3.  If  when  found  children  present  certificates 
of  eligibility  for  employment  in  which  false 
ages  are  given,  obtained  either  by  the  cupidity 
of  parents  or  the  indifference  of  the  officials 
granting  them,  the  officers  may  be  successful  in 
putting  some  of  the  children  in  school. 

4.  If  children  present  certificates  from  phy- 
sicians setting  forth  that  not  only  the  health 
but  even  the  lives  of  the  children  will  be 
endangered  by  attending  school  —  and  such  are 
not  uncommon  —  the  officers  may  be  successful 
in  getting  some  of  the  children  to  school. 

5.  If  the  children  are  found  in  great  poverty, 
or  are  neglected  or  abandoned  by  irresponsible 
parents,  or  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  because 
of  the  indifference  of  parents  the  officers  will 
generally  be  successful  if  they  have  a  special 
school  at  hand  in  which  the  children  may  be 
cared  for  and  maintained  ;  otherwise   not. 

Irregular  Attendants,  i.  If  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  are  carried  out  the  dread  of 
the  consequences  of  absence  will  induce  parents 
to  see  that  the  children  attend  regularly.  If 
this  is  not  the  case  such  children  will  be  a  source 
of  constant  watchfulness,  and  will  in  most  cases 
continue  to  be  irregular  in  attendance. 

Truants,  i.  In  mild  cases  of  truancy  the 
persistent  prosecution  of  parents  will  generally 
keep  the  children  in  school. 

2.  In  cases  of  persistent  truancy  experience 
has  shown  that  the  paying  of  fines  and  costs  by 
parents  will  not  keep  the  children  in  school. 
Nothing  but  the  restraint  and  confinement  of 
the  special  detention  school  will  answer  with 
this  class  of  children. 

The  civil  authorities  may  come  to  the  relief 
of  the  officers  and  place  the  worst  cases  in  a 
house  of  refuge  or  reformatory  institution .  This 
is  putting  them  out  of  the  way  but  not  placing 
them  in  a  school.  True,  the  influence  of  such 
action  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  others. 

This  is  neither  a  hopeful  nor  a  promising  pic- 
ture of  the  situation.     It  may  be  possible  to 
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awaken  a  sentiment  along  the  line  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  educational  work  which  will 
better  the  situation,  but  nothing  save  the  enact- 
ment of  suitable  penalties  for  non-performance 
of  duty  will  secure  the  desired  result. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  **  Can  con- 
flict between  the  Compulsory  Attendance 
act  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Labor  Laws 
on  the  other  be  Avoided  ?  Supt  L.  E. 
McGinnes,  said  :  As  far  as  the  laws 
themselves  are  concerned  there  is  no  con- 
flict. That  is  to  say  no  one  of  these  laws 
need  necessarily  be  repealed  in  order  that 
any  other  of  them  may  be  fully  carried 
out  Whatever  of  conflict  there  is  arises 
from  the  fact  that  certain  parties  con- 
cerned fail  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the 
law.  Perhaps  the  greatest  conflict  in  this 
respect  arises  where  employers  fail  to 
report  the  children  in  their  employ  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  compulsory  act 
IS  explicit  in  demanding  that  this  pro- 
vision be  carried  out.  We  are  told  that 
in  certain  localities  employers  absolutely 
refuse  to  obey  this  mandate.  They  hide 
behind  the  fact  that  there  is  no  pjenalty 
attached  for  the  violation  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  law.  In  order  to  avoid  con- 
flict here  one  of  two  things  is  necessary, 
either  to  so  amend  the  law  as  to  demand 
a  penalty  for  its  violation  in  this  respect, 
or  by  some  means  to  load  upon  the  con- 
science of  employers  the  burden  of  acting 
as  law-abiding  citizens.  Doubtless  the 
more  direct  remedy  is  the  first  one  sug- 
gested that  of  a  penalty  attachment.  That 
this  was  not  done  when  the  compulsory 
act  was  framed  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  measure,  like  most  other 
measures  of  a  similar  character,  was  the 
result  of  compromise.  In  order  to  secure 
its  passage  it  was  necessary  to  omit  cer- 
tain features  that  would  make  it  objec- 
tionable to  many  legislators. 

IS     THB     PRESENT     LAW    ADEQUATE     IF 
PROPERLY   ENFORCED? 

The  query,  **If  the  present  law  were 
consistently  and  persistently  enforced 
would  not  its  main  purposes  be  satisfac- 
torily accomplished?'*  was  answered  by 
Supts.  J.  Horace  Landis,  Conshohocken, 
J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown,  George  W. 
Phillips,  Scranton,  Charles  Lose,  Wil- 
liamsport,  in  the  order  here  given,  as 
follows  : 

Supt.  Landis  :  We  have  sufficient  and  ade- 
quate laws  relative  to  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance of  pupils.  But  laws  avail  little  if  they  are 
not  rigidly  enforced.  We  have  now  a  law  to 
compel  children  to  attend  school,  in  case  they 


refuse  to  attend  and  can  require  them  to  attend 
regularly,  too.  The  indififerent  and  truant  pupils 
may  be  compelled  to  attend  school  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  get  a  fairly  good  education  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  But 
with  this  law,  we  have  truancy  in  some  school 
districts  of  our  State.  What  is  manifestly  want- 
ing in  those  districts,  is  the  requi^te  amount 
of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  enforce 
the  law.  For  political  reasons  the  law  ia  not 
rigidly  enforced. 

To  prevent  truancy  in  our  schools  the  direc- 
tors must  act  summarily  with  ever^  case  of  tru- 
ancy. They  must  insist  and  persist  that  each 
case  of  truancy  is  dealt  with  and  the  full  penalty 
of  the  law  imposed.  To  do  this  with  good 
effect,  there  must  be  a  faithful  and  reliable  at- 
tendance officer  or  officers  employed  and  a  tru- 
ant school  established.  With  these,  the  Board 
will  be  prepared  to  almost  eliminate  truancy 
from  the  schools  in  one  school  term. 

The  duty  of  directors  to  compel  indifferent 
pupils  to  attend  school  is  one  of  the  first  duties, 
if  not  the  first  duty,  devolving  upon  them.  No 
Board  should  make  the  plea  that  the  district  is 
too  poor  to  enforce  the  law,  as  that  is  not  true. 
The  districts  are  rich,  and  all  districts  should 
feel  rich  enough  to  make  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  the  education  of  all  children  in  their 
respective  districts  who  are  of  the  proper  school 
age. 

In  districts  where  the  Directors  lack  the  cour- 
age to  execute  the  truant  law,  where  the  Direc- 
tors are  not  thoroughly  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  children,  and  where  the  Directors 
fail  to  provide  proper  and  sufficient  buildings 
to  comK>rtably  accommodate  all  the  children  m 
the  district^  there  truancy  will  be  found  to  exist 
and  the  directors  are  surely  not  alive  to  the 
paramount  obligation  devolving  upon  them. 
A  diligent  and  persistent  enforcement  of  our 
Truant  law  will  reach  every  case  of  truancy  in 
our  schools. 

Supt.  Bbrkby  :  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or 
against  compulsory  attendance  under  existing 
laws,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  Pennsylvania 
the  system  is  ^^i  largely  in  the  experimental 
stage.  The  principle  involved  in  a  compulsory 
attendance  requirement  has  long  since  fa«en  ac- 
cepted as  educationally  sound,  and  the  end  in 
view  has  been  emphatically  endorsed  as  polit- 
ically expedient.  But  the  pressure  of  legal  com- 
pulsion has  a  natural  tendency  to  weaken  the 
force  of  moral  persuasion.  And  unless  the  two 
forces  can  be  made  to  work  in  mutual  harmony 
and  helpfulness,  the  practical  results  will  neces- 
sarily be  unsatisfactory. 

To  answer  the  question  unequivocally,  I  would 
say  the  present  law  is,  in  my  judgment,  adequate 
in  authority,  in  penalty,  and  in  comprehensive- 
ness. Its  consistent  and  persistent  enforcement 
is  a  matter  of  practical  school  management— 
nay  more,  a  question  of  profound  pedagogy. 
To  the  offender,  the  law  itself  is  a  lifeless,  heart- 
less, unpatriotic  force ;  in  its  very  nature,  in- 
consistent with  the  inherited  spirit  of  individual 
liberty  and  choice  of  action.  To  the  intelligent 
citizen  of  a  grefit  commonwealth,  it  is  the  sav- 
ing power  of  the  victims  of  child  labor  and  the 
essential  need  of  the  future  citizen  as  a  factor 
in  free  government. 

The  law  is  doubtless  the   expression  of  a 
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crystallized  public  sentiment.  But  it  is  not  the 
sentiment  of  those  who  are  to  be  helped,  or 
persuaded,  or  compelled  to  obey  its  mandates. 
It  has  come  from  the  workers  in  and  for  the 
flchoolroom  and  for  their  intelligent  constituents. 
It  is  looked  upon  by  the  possible  oflfenders  as  an 
infringement  upon  their  ri^fhts  and  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  their  domestic  relations. 
If  it  shall  take  the  place  of  sympathetic  interest, 
personal  cooperation,  and  persistent  voluntary 
effort  as  the  only  means  to  secure  regular  attend- 
ance at  school  before  the  law  was  passed,  then 
will  it  prove  a  veritable  stumbling!  block  to 
educational  progress  in  any  community  in  spite 
of  all  apparent  results  in  its  enforcement.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  weak  and  time-serving  school 
authorities  allow  the  law  to  remain  a  dead  letter, 
or  else  make  a  mere  bluflf  in  their  efforts  to 
enforce  its  requirements,  it  becomes  a  menace 
to  properly  constituted  authority  and  an  actual 
liindrance  to  good  school  work  and  discipline. 

Let  the  law  be  enforced  fairly,  finmy,  per- 
sistently, but  with  discriminating  moderation  to 
individual  offenders  and  always  tempered  with 
mercy.  Its  penalties  should  stand  as  a  solid 
wall  beyond  which  the  offender  cannot  go,  and 
every  unpleasant  contact  with  its  hard  and  un- 
relenting front  will  be  but  a  timely  warning  that 
he  and  not  the  wall  is  hurt  in  the  offence  that 
brings  upon  his  head  the  deserved  rebuke.  But 
by  far  the  greater  effort  should  be  made  in  turn- 
ing the  o&nder  about  face,-  towards  the  light 
of  the  schoolroom  and  its  real  privileges  and 
benefits.  The'  law  at  best  is  only  negative 
and  temporary;  the  school  in  its  influences 
mnst  be  positive  and  lasting.  A  spoiled  or 
thoughtless  boy  kept  at  school  by  the  power  of 
attraction  in  schoolroom,  teacher,  and  lessons, 
is  far  better  than  legal  notices,  or  fines,  or  im- 
prisonment for  the  parent.  The  law  is  an  iron 
nand  with  its  cold  relentless  grip ;  the  tactful, 
sympathetic  teacher,  principal,  or  attendance 
officer  is  the  velvet  glove  upon  the  hand  of  steel. 
The  pupil  shall  feel  onl;^  the  smooth  touch  of 
the  velvet  surface ;  but  if  need  be,  he  or  his 
faithless  parent  must  also  feel  the  iron  grip  of 
comf>ulsory  obedience  to  law. 

This,  then,  is  my  answer  to  this  question :  Not 
more  law  but  more  tact  in  its  enforcement ;  not 
heavier  penalties  for  offenders,  but  more  help- 
ful iufluences  to  secure  voluntary  obedience  to 
the  law's  requirements ;  not  more  truant  schools, 
bnt  more  attractive  schoolrooms.  The  law  of 
love  and  sympathy,  rather  than  the  rule  of  fear 
and  force,  must  educate  bo^s  and  girls.  The 
existing  law  is  right  in  that  it  compels  parents 
to  send  the  children  to  school  regularly ;  but 
there  is  no  less  a  moral  obligation  upon  those 
who  work  with  and  for  them  at  school,  to  make 
it  easy  for  the  children  to  stay  and  work  there 
as  pupils.  A  genuine  interest  in  the  child  at 
home  and  in  school,  and  a  desire  to  help  him  to 
a  higher  plane  of  life  and  purpose,  must  actuate 
parents  and  teachers.  Obedience,  not  merely  to 
mandatory  law,  but  to  the  higher  and  nobler 
urindple  of  duty  to  society  and  the  state,  must 
be  the  potent  influence  to  bring  thechildren  to 
school  and  to  keep  them  there  until  voluntary 
compliance  with  legal  enactment  shall  prove  its 
own  reward  in  a  free  common  school  education. 

StJPT.  Phii^ufs  :  Itis  generally  admitted  that 
the  present  compulsory  attendance  law  is  not 


complete  in  its  every  detail,  nor  probably  can  it 
be  administered  as  effectively  as  was  thought 
possible  by  its  framers  and  by  the  legislature 
which  passed  it,  yet  if  the  same  were  consis- 
tently and  persistently  enforced,  its  main  pur- 
poses would  be  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

The  ground  has  been  gone  over  very  care- 
fully to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
sufficient  power  has  been  given  boards  of  educa- 
tion, superintendents  of  schools  and  attendance 
officers  to  put  into  operation  machinery  that 
must,  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  measure, 
work  towards  the  highest  interests  of  those  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

There  is  a  peculiar  duty  resting  upon  us  as  su- 
perintendents in  connection  wim  this  act,  that 
we  dare  not  evade.  If  we  wish  the  spirit  of  obe- 
dience to  law  in  general  to  be  inculcated  in  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation,  we  must  see  to 
it  that  every  law  touching  upon  our  distinctive 
sphere  of  labor  should  be  conscientiously  en- 
forced. Here  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  to 
intelligently  administer  something  whose  re- 
sults can  be  so  carefully  noted  that  eventually 
the  proper  plan  can  be  evolved  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  child. 

The  attendance  officer  can  be  made  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  school  administration,  and  that  bane 
of  the  teacher's  life,  irregularity  of  attendance, 
be  largely  diminished. 

The  failure,  or  at  least  weakness,  of  much  of 
our  school  legislation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we, 
as  the  conservators  of  popular  education,  are 
not  sufficiently  interestea  in  the  welfare  of  those 
who  must  oftentimes  be  protected  against  kin- 
dred, corporations,  and  especially  the  commer- 
cialism that  in  the  United  States  is  so  dominant. 

The  bogy  in  the  shape  of  threatened  visits 
from  the  attendance  officer  and  fines  which  do 
not  materialize  must  be  abolished,  and,  in  their 
stead,  a  wise,  judicious  policy  be  inaugurated 
which,  while  considerate  and  kind,  shall  be  what 
the  law  anticipates  —  compulsory. 

As  was  shown  during  the  discussion  at  the 
opening  session  of  this  convention,  the  law  can- 
not be  made  to  cover  every  point  in  detail,  but 
is  of  such  general  nature  that  there  can  be  but 
few  cases  where  it  cannot  be  made  to  apply. 
Boards  of  charity,  bureaus  of  health,  and  every 
agency  for  the  formation  of  the  young  can  be 
utilized  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  and 
hundreds  reached  and  intelligently  dealt  with 
in  such  manner  that,  in  after  years,  those  who 
have  been  rescued  from  themselves  will  rise  up 
in  commendation  of  a  rijp^hteous  law  consistently 
and  conscientiously  enU^rced. 

SuPT.  Lose  :  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  law 
would  be  accomplished  if  the  law  were  con- 
sistently and  persistently  enforced. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  about  which 
there  has  been  complaint  is  that  rec^uiring  the 
employers  of  boys  and  girls  to  furnish  school 
officials  with  lists  of  these  boys  and  §irls.  Since 
there  is  no  penalty  attached  for  failure  to  fur- 
nish such  lists,  it  is  said  that  employers  neglect 
or  refuse  to  furnish  them.  My  own  experience 
proves  that  in  nearly  all  cases  they  are  cheerfully 
furnished  if  a  request  is  sent  to  the  employer 
and  repeated  when  he  does  not  attend  to  the 
matter  promptly.  I  have  always  succeeded  in 
getting  these  lists  and  have  found  that,  in  most 
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cases,  the  lists  were  accurate.  Where  I  was  in 
some  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  a  list,  I 
had  our  truant  officer  verify  it. 

Another  complaint  made  is  concerning  the 
refusal  or  neglect  of  private  and  parochial 
schools  to  furnish  public  school  officials  with 
monthly  reports  ot  the  attendance  of  their 
pupils  as  required  by  the  law.  I  have  had  no 
trouble  on  this  score.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
found  these  schools  very  willing  to  cooperate 
with  me.  They  frequently  call  on  our  truant 
officer  for  help  to  keep  a  pupil  at  school,  and  in 
other  ways  have  shown  their  willingness  to 
obey  the  law.  My  own  difficulties  are  most 
serious  in  cases  where  parents  take  young  boys 
and  girls  out  of  school  to  put  them  at  work, 
and  swear  falsely  about  the  ages  of  these  chil- 
dren. I  am  sure  that  we  have  many  boys  and 
girls  employed  in  factories  and  in  other  places 
of  employment  who  are  not  thirteen  years  of 
age.  This  can  only  be  cured  by  securing  in 
some  way  the  correct  age  of  all  children. 
Health  boards,  physicians,  and  the  Legislature 
are  now  working  at  this  problem,  and  it  will 
likely  be  solved  before  long.  Teachers  should 
get  the  date  of  birth  of  every  child  who  enters 
school  and  by  repeating  this  date  from  y^sx  to 
year  it  would  finally  be  worth  something  as 
evidence  in  court.  It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain 
the  correct  date  of  birth  when  the  child  enters 
school  at  six.  There  is  no  reason  at  that  time 
for  a  false  report,  and  if  this  date  is  repeated 
from  year  to  year  until  the  child  reaches  the 
age  of  twelve,  it  is  pretty  nearly  certain  that  it 
is  correct. 

The  Juvenile  court  Law  and  the  law  requir- 
ing the  countv  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  and 
instruction  of  all  dependent  and  incorrigible 
children  sent  away  will  help  us  very  much  with 
this  class  of  delinquent  children.  The  organ- 
ized charities  of  the  community  should  be  called 
on  to  assist  with  all  neglected  children. 

I  am  sure  the  law  is  a  beneficent  one  and 
entirely  practical,  and  all  we  need  is  the 
knowledge  and  the  will  to  enforce  it. 

CENSUS  OF  CHIU5REN. 

**  When  and  by  whom  should  the  Cen- 
sus of  Children  subject  to  the  operation 
of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  law  be 
made  to  render  it  most  effective  ?  "  This 
question  was  answered  as  follows  by 
Supt.  Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown, 
and  Charles  F.  Harvey,  principal  South 
Main  Street  School,  Wilkes- Barre  : 

Supt.  Gotwai^:  The  law  requires  the  assess- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  early  spring.  It  seems 
there  can  be  no  more  appropriate  time  than 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  rea- 
son for  selecting  these  months,  must  be  evident 
to  all  who  remember  that  earlier  than  this, 
there  are  many  who  change  their  residence ; 
hence  to  have  the  assessment  earlier  would 
probably  cause  confusion.  I  know  that  not 
unfreqnently  much  trouble  has  resulted  from 
wrong  residences  given  by  assessors.  Mistakes 
in  assessment  should  not  be  made,  and  will  not 
be  made,  if  the  assessors  attend  properly  to  their 
business.  They  cannot  sit  in  an  office  and  copy 
the  names  from  a  former  assessment,  as  I  fear 


is  sometimes  done.  Making  the  assessment  at 
the  time  named,  gives  the  officers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  books  ready  for  the  teachers' 
inspection  at  the  opening  of  the  school  term. 

Who  shall  do  this  work  ?  I  see  no  objection 
in  having  it  done  by  the  regular  assessors. 
They  are  persons  supposed  to  be  femiliar  with 
all  the  citizens  in  their  respective  districts,  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  become  so  from  the  nature 
of  the  work  required  of  them.  If  assistance 
is  needed,  the  attendance  officer  is  the  proper 
person  to  assist,  as  he,  through  his  familiarity 
with  those  who  attend  school,  can  ^ive  valuable 
information.  After  the  assessors*  lists  are  pre- 
pared and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  par- 
ties, the  attendance  officer  should  have  the 
privilege  of  adding  such  names  as  he  finds  have 
not  been  assessed. 

One  other  reason  and,  I  think,  a  good  one, 
may  be  given  for  having  the  assessors  do  this 
work,  namely,  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  having 
an  additional  set  of  officers.  None  of  tliese 
officials  are  overworked.  The  men  appointed 
for  this  duty  should  be  intelligent  men,  and 
with  conscience  enough  to  do  3ie  work  as  re- 
quired by  the  law.  Their  duty  is  made  very 
plain,  and  if  it  is  done  as  required,  there  will 
be  no  reason  for  not  having  every  child  of  the 
required  school  age  assessed,  thus  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  see  that  all  are  either  at  work  or 
at  school. 

I  feel  justified  in  «aying  that  the  law  is  explicit 
enough  in  this  respect  to  produce  the  proper 
results.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  it  properly 
enforced. 

Mr.  Harvey:  I  will  assume  that  all  are 
familiar  vnth  the  following  facts : 

1.  That  the  compulsory  attendance  law  does 
not  compel. 

2.  That  the  attendance  was  as  good  before  the 
passage  of  the  law  as  it  now  is. 

3.  That  the  law  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
those  it  was  not  intended  to  annoy. 

4.  That  it  does  not  reach  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended. 

5.  That,  as  a  rule,  the  registers  are  men  who 
are  incompetent  to  do  their  work  well. 

6.  That  the  compensation  does  not  tempt  com- 
petent men  to  seek  the  office. 

7.  That  the  books  of  the  Registers  do  not 
approximately  represent  the  truth,  and  in  con- 
sequence are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  writ- 
ten on. 

8.  That  the  law  too  often  serves  to  throw  a 
portion  of  the  j^ublic  wealth  into  the  hands  of 
incompetent  or  indifferent  politicians,  and 

Finally,  That  each  and  all  of  you  have  had  a 
few  silver  hairs  placed  on  your  head  by  the  said 
books,  and  that  away  down  in  your  hearts  you 
long  for  a  machine  with  no  soul  to  be  saved, 
which  will  grind  out  great  big,  round,  rolling, 
sonorous  words,  such  as  some  Germans  use 
under  strong  excitement.  It  is  said  that  the 
Germans  are  a  musical  people  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  true.  At  any  rate,  I  have  always  had 
the  feeling  that  German  is  the  only  langua^ 
which  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  do  justice  to  this 
subject.  In  fact,  the  onl^  real  purpose  which 
the  present  law  serves,  is  to  cause  wholesale 
lying  to  get  children  into  school,  and  wholesale 
perjury  to  get  them  out  The  effect  of  this  on 
the  moral  well-being,  not  only  of  the  child  but 
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of  the  whole  commimity,  is  more  potent  for  evil 
than  many  years  of  school  work  are  for  good. 

There  is  great  temptation,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  poor  people  to  take  children  out  of 
school  at  an  early  age.  The  legislature,  realiz- 
ing this,  has  made  an  effort  to  throw  a  safeguard 
aronnd  the  child.  That  this  e£Fort  is  largely  a 
feilnre  is  keenly  felt  by  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  future 
will  remedy  ezistin?  conditions.  The  state  has 
an  interest  in  the  education  of  its  children  and 
contributes  liberally  toward  this  end,  to  the  pur- 
pose that  its  children  may  become  good  citizens, 
and  it  is  meet  that  the  state  should  exercise 
vigilant  supervision  over  those  whose  education 
is  being  neglected.  It  can  do  this  only  by  en- 
acting laws  which  will  fit  the  case  exactly,  and 
by  executing  the  laws  rigorously.  When  un- 
natural parents  forget  or  ignore  their  duties  to 
children,  the  State  does  not  perform  one  of  the 
functions  for  which  it  was  established,  if  it  does 
not  compel  the  parent  and  secure  the  rights  of 
the  neglected  children. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  sentiment  about 
enforcing  the  law  against  the  poor.  A  rigid  en- 
forcement which  shall  not  miss  a  single  offender 
is  the  most  merciful  enforcement.  When  the 
offender  realizes  that  there  is  no  escape,  that  the 
penalty  shall  be  exacted  every  time  the  law  is 
violated,  he  will  make  an  extraordinary  effort 
to  avoid  it. 

An  administration  which  sometimes  punishes 
and  sometimes  does  not,  is  tyrannical.  If  the 
offender  escapes  the  penalty  as  oAen  as  he  in. 
curs  it,  he  will  frequently  gamble  on  the  odd 
chance,  particnlarly  when  the  chance  will  en- 
able him  to  gratify  a  ruling  passion.  So  long 
as  the  execution  of  the  law  rests  where  it  does, 
it  will  be  lax.  The  execution  of  this  law  should 
be  vested  in  a  person  or  persons  who  are  many 
degrees  removed  from  spring  elections.  If  the 
law  is  not  to  be  enforced  because  the  penalty 
falls  on  the  poor,  then  repeal  the  law,  for  there 
are  the  cases  that,  in  the  main,  the  law  covers. 
The  poverty  of  the  parent  may  be  due  to  misfor- 
tune or  to  vice,  but,  m  either  event,  the  child  suf- 
fers unless  relief  comes  from  outside  the  home. 

Admitting  that  the  present  law  does  not  secure 
a  complete  registration,  and  that  the  registration 
does  not  secure  the  attendance,  the  question  is. 
How  can  the  condition  be  remedied  ? 

The  public  can  afford  and  ought  to  maintain, 
particnlarly  in  cities  where  people  hide  away  in 
alleys,  courts  and  flats,  a  department  which  will 
secure  the  registration  of  every  child  of  school 
age,  because  it  is  the  party  missed  by  the  regis- 
ter and  who  ordinarily  needs  the  law.  Such  a 
department  could  be  maintained  at  very  little 
more  cost  than  the  present  system,  particularly 
if  it  be  given  power  to  try  offences  against  the 
law,  and,  utilize  the  ward  constables  in  execut- 
ing its  processes.  The  law  should  make  it  ob- 
ligatory. 

1.  That  parents  record  with  this  department 
the  name,  date  of  birth,  and  place  of  residence 
of  each  child  within  thirty  days  after  birth. 

2.  That  all  new  arrivals  have  recorded  the 
name,  date  of  birth,  and  place  of  residence  of 
•11  the  children  of  school  age  within  thirty  days 
after  arrival. 

3.  That  parents  notify  the  department  of 
change  of  residence. 


4.  That  parents  present  a  certificate  of  birth 
from  this  dfepartment  on  first  entering  a  child  in 
school. 

5.  That  a  record  of  attendance  for  each  year  be 
entered  on  this  certificate  by  the  teacher  during 
the  school  life  of  the  child. 

6.  That  this  certificate  be  filed  by  the  person 
employing  the  child. 

7.  lliat  truant  schools  be  established  by  the 
state  with  appropriate  legislation  for  their  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  be  not  left  optional  with  school  districts. 

8.  That  truant  officers  be  not  answerable  to 
School  Boards  but  to  this  department  of  regis- 
tration. 

9.  That  the  original  entry  of  the  daily  at- 
tendance of  children  he  kept  on  roll  sheets 
which  shall  be  returned  at  the  close  of  each 
month  to  the  department  of  registration,  which 
shall  check  them  off,  look  up  delinquents,  pros- 
ecute when  necessary,  commit  truants  to  the 
truant  school,  and  do  all  other  work  necessary 
to  keep  children  in  school. 

10.  That  the  officers  who  have  charge  of  this 
department,  be  taken  out  of  the  domain  of 
politics  in  order  that  they  may  enforce  the  law 
without  fear  of  losing  votes  at  a  spring  election, 
or  lest  they  might  wish  to  favor  a  person  who 
helped  them  to  secure  the  office.  This  depart- 
ment should  not  be  a  part  of  the  political 
machine,  and  to  keep  them  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  the  odor  of  the  caucus  and  the  con- 
vention, these  appointments  should  be  vested 
in  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  is  a  case  of  the  state  assuming  guardian- 
ship over  its  neglected  children,  and  the  state 
should  be  careful  in  appointing  those  who  are 
to  look  after  its  young  wards. 

EXACT   AGE  OF  CHILDREN. 

'*What  should  be  the  ultimate,  the 
highest  authority  to  determine  the  age  of 
the  child  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
compulsory  law  ?  "  This  question  was 
discussed  by  Supts.  Frederick  W.  Rob- 
bins,  of  Bethlehem,  and  A.  G.  C.  Smith, 
of  Delaware  county.  Supt.  Robbins  put 
his  points  in  the  form  of  queries,  as  fol- 
lows : 

How  shall  the  exact  age  of  the  child  be  de- 
termined ? 

1.  Is  the  word  of  the  parent  sufficient  ? 

2.  Shall  a  sworn  certificate  be  required  for 
admission  to  school  ? 

3.  Shall  the  law  be  amended  requiring  birth 
certific<ttes? 

Between  the  ages  of  thirteen  ai^d  sixteen  what 
authority  shall  determine 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  child  has  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  English  branches  to  leave 
school  in  case  of  regular  employment  ? 

2.  How  shall  the  words  "regular  employ- 
ment'* be  construed?  Is  "  assisting  the  father 
or  mother  at  home  *'  sufficient? 

What  shall  be  the  final  authority  in  determin- 
ing what  are  "urgent  reasons " ? 

I.  Are  "staid  at  home  to  mind  the  baby** ; 
"  Went  on  an  errand  ** ;  "I  needed  him  ** ;  "  Out 
of  town  ** ;  urgent  reasons? 
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2.  If  the  mere  statemeut  of  parent  or  child 
is  accepted,  is  there  not  danger  that  an  accept- 
ible  reason  will  always  be  given  ? 

Supt.  Smith  suggested  that  for  rural 
districts  the  physician  should  be  required 
to  report  the  birth  of  children  to  the  town 
or  township  clerk,  who  should  keep  a 
record  of  the  same  in  a  book  prepared  for 
that  purpose  and  that  he  in  turn  should 
be  required  to  make  a  yearly  return  to 
the  register  of  wills  of  the  county.  The 
district  register  could  then  be  easily  con- 
sulted in  the  case  of  children  remaining 
in  the  district  from  the  place  of  their 
birth,  and  the  county  record  for  those 
who  have  changed  their  place  of  resi- 
dence by  the  removal  of  the  family.  If 
this  plan  were  put  into  careful  operation 
the  record  of  any  child's  birth,  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  could  readily  be  traced, 
and  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  subjects  of  the  blanks  needed  to 
insure  greater  uniformity  in  the  interpre- 
tation and  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
of  Parental  Schools  was  presented  by 
Mr.  William  Thornton,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Compulsory  Attendance  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  following  paper 
under  the  heading, 

COMPUI^ORY  EDUCATION  IN  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

The  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  is  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  ever  enacted  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  should  be  enforced  at 
any  cost,  for  the  children  of  to-day  are  the  men 
and  women  of  to-morrow,  controlling  the  future 
of  our  nation. 

Were  it  not  for  the  law  of  Compulsory  At- 
tendance many  children  would  be  deprived  of 
all  education,  for,  though  an  education  cannot 
be  gained  in  five  short  years  during  which  this 
law  compels  children  to  be  sent  to  school,  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  can  be  given  them,  an 
inspiration  can  be  devdoped  to  seek  after  what 
they  are  deprived  of,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
created.  With  many  children,  there  is  a  nat- 
ural dislike  for  study  and  school,  and  they  have 
to  be  forced  to  attend.  It  is  even  yet  no  un- 
common thing  for  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  work  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  twelve  years 
and  even  younger,  notwithstanding  the  laws 
prohibiting  labor  by  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age.  But,  with  the  labor  laws,  would 
children  be  ^nefited  educationally  if  there 
were  no  Compulsory  Attendance  law  ?  I  think 
not,  for  if  some  parents  care  so  little  about  the 
future  welfare  of  their  children  that  they  put 
them  to  work  while  they  are  still  almost  infants, 
they  would  care  nothing  for  the  benefits  of  an 
education  for  their  children.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  there  is  necessity  of  a  compul- 
sory law.  Especially  has  the  great  need  of  such 
a  law,  and  its  strict  enforcement,  been  plainly 
portrayed  now,  as  never  before,  by  the  many  re- 
cent strikes. 


Through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  about  two 
weeks  ago  there  paraded  hundreds  of  textile 
strikers.  In  the  front  ranks  were  many  small 
boys  and  girls  who  looked  to  be  hardly  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  yet  many,  I  dare  say,  have 
been  employed  for  several  years.  Some  looked 
too  frail  to  walk  the  laid  out  route  of  the  strik- 
ers. I  think  that  these  children  had  better 
strike  to  be  sent  to  school.  One  of  the  banners 
they  floated  in  the  air  had  on  it  the  words,  "  We 
have  the  schools,  why  not  use  them?'*  True, 
we  have  the  schools;  the  State  through  its 
school  districts  has  provided  them  and  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  these  schools 
are  used.  It  has  provided  a  way  for  this  to  be 
done  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  compul- 
sory attendance. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  lately  by  what 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  illiteracy  of 
Pennsylvania.  Our  State  has  been  quoted  as 
ranking  number  twenty-one  in  the  Union  for 
illiteracy.  This,  I  think,  is  a  most  unfair  com- 
parison, as  there  are  few  states  in  the  Union 
where,  on  account  of  the  large  manufacturing 
and  mining  interests,  such  great  numbers  of 
forei^  emigrants  settle  to  engage  in  these  in- 
dustries; While  the  compulsory  attendance 
law  and  the  factory  law  go  hand  in  hand  as  to 
employment  of  children,  yet  the  illiteracy  of 
the  State  could  not  be  reduced  without  the  en- 
forcement of  the  former. 

This  is  a  State  convention,  and  those  gath- 
ered here  are  much  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  this  commonwealth.  Let  us 
resolve  to  go  away  from  this  meeting  with  a  de- 
termination that  so  far  as  we  are  i^le,  we  will 
try,  through  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  law,  to  reduce  the  illiteracy  of  onr 
State  and  to  raise  its  standard  of  inteUigence. 
This  will  require  bard  work  on  our  put,  as 
every  state  does  not  have  the  great  numbers  of 
foreign  emigrants,  most  of  whom  are  entirely 
ignorant.  But  by  united  efforts  we  can  do  mnch 
to  raise  the  standard  of  Pennsylvania  and  make 
it  equal  to  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union 
where  the  compulsory  attendance  law  is  best 
and  most  satisfactorily  enforced. 

We  have  not  experienced  any  conflict  between 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  and  the  labor 
laws  in  Philadelphia.  I  cannot  see  that  there 
should  be  any  conflict  between  the  two  laws,  as 
both  prohibit  labor  by  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age.  But  we  have  experienced,  since 
the  factory  laws  do  not  cover  every  line  of  em- 
ployment, that  the  compulsory  law  is  called 
upon  to  see  that  children  are  not  illegally 
employed  in  many  instances  by  enforcing  the 
law  on  parents  who  do  not  send  their  children 
to  school  but  place  them  at  some  employment. 
For  instance,  there  is  nothing  in  the  factory  law 
to  prohibit  children  from  being  employed,  and 
without  affidavits,  as  bell  boys,  as  assistants  in 
housework  and  with  dressmakers,  in  theatres 
and  other  places  of  amusement,  etc.  But  while 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  may,  in 
the  above  lines  of  service,  be  thus  employed  and 
so  evade  the  factory  law,  they  cannot  be  excused 
from  attendance  at  school.  Thus  there  is  given 
considerable  scope  to  the  work  required  to 
enforce  the  Compulsory  Attendance  law ;  yet,  X 
believe,  if  it  is  consistently  and  persistently 
enforced,  its  main  purposes  will  be  assured. 
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We  aroid  conflict  with  the  factory  laws  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law  by  working 
in  harmony  with  the  factory  inspectors.  If  the 
attendance  officers  learn  of  a  child  who  is 
employed  under  age,  the  correct  age  of  the 
child  is  reported  to  the  factory  inspector  of  the 
district  who  orders  the  child  discharged,  even 
though  he  or  she  may  have  placed  with  the 
employer  the  required  affidavit,  which  of  course 
must  have  been  a  false  one.  And  if  the  factory 
inspectors  discharge  a  child  who  was  illegally 
employed,  they  notify  the  Bureau  of  Compul- 
sory Education,  so  we  may  see  that  the  child  is 
plsced  in  school.  By  thus  cooperating  with 
each  other  we  avoid  conflict,  and  no  child  can 
eicape  our  notice,  nor  can  parents  who  violate 
these  laws  escape  punishment. 

But  we  have  had  considerable  trouble  in  as- 
certaining the  correct  age  of  children  notwith- 
standing^ the  school  and  census  records.  A 
comparison  is  usually  made  between  the  two 
when  a  child  wishes  for  anv  reason  to  leave 
school,  and  if  either  record  does  not  show  the 
chUd  to  be  thirteen  years  of  age,  we  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  looking  up  the  birth  record 
of  the  child  as  recorded  at  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  In  fact,  it  has  become  a  rej;- 
nlar  duty  of  our  office,  before  a  child  is  permit- 
ted to  leave  school,  to  carefully  search  the 
Board  of  Health  records  for  the  birth  record  of 
the  child.  If  no  birth  record  can  be  found,  and 
the  child  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  and  was 
christened,  the  christening  record  is  sought. 
This  method  is  pursued  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
because  of  justice  to  the  parent ;  and  second, 
ont  of  justice  to  the  child.  In  the  first  place, 
the  child  has  a  right,  under  the  law,  to  be  sent 
to  school  until  at  least  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  the  parents  have  a  right  to 
receive  asaistance  from  a  child  at  that  a^^e,  pro- 
vided he  can  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage intelligently,  otherwise  he  must  be  sent 
to  school  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  We  con- 
sider the  birth  record  the  only  rel^ble  guide  in 
determining  the  correct  age  of  a  child,  and  by 
our  method  the  law  is  not  only  carefully  carried 
out  but  justice,  also,  is  done  to  all  concerned. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  is  in  ascertaining  the 
exact  age  of  foreign-bom  children,  where  there 
is  neither  birth  nor  christening  record  to  be 
procured.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  suspected 
that  parents  take  advantage  of  this,  and  put 
their  children  to  work  at  too  early  an  age. 

But  in  Philadelphia  we  hope  next  year  to  cor- 
rect many  of  these  irregularities.  While  we  have 
made  great  progress  each  year  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  and  have  been  able  to  be  of 
more  value  to  the  principals  of  schools  by  se- 
curing a  more  regular  attendance  of  many 
former  irregular  attendants  and  truants,  we 
hope  next  year  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  to  a  much  higher  degree. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  have  adopted 
a  card  system  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Compulsory  Education  to  be  compiled  from  the 
census,  now  being  taken  by  the  attendance  of- 
ficers, which  will  enable  us  to  keep  a  correct 
record  of  every  child  in  the  city  from  eight  to  six- 
teen years  of  age. 

Prom  my  experience,  I  have  found,  in  order 
that  the  purposes  of  the  law  may  be  properly 
carried  ont,  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain  blanks 


to  do  it.  The  following  ones  are  the  most  es- 
sential for  uniformity :  a  blank  for  principals 
or  teachers  to  report  the  cases  requiring  investi- 

fation  to  the  attendance  officers ;  a  blank  to  be 
lied  out  by  the  physicians  when  it  is  claimed 
children  are  sick  ;  a  blank  to  be  filled  out  by 
instructors  when  children  receive  private  in- 
struction ;  and  a  transfer  record  blank  so  that  a 
child  may  be  traced  from  one  school  to  another 
by  the  attendance  officer. 

While  in  Philadelphia  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary, as  it  has  been  found  elsewhere,  to  adopt 
other  blanks  in  addition  to  those  just  named, 
yet,  I  believe  these  to  be  the  forms  really  re- 
quired to  enforce  the  law.  Accompanying  this 
paper  is  a  copy  of  every  blank  used  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

It  is  necessary,  before  considering  the  func- 
tion and  management  of  ungraded  classes  or 
special  schools,  to  consider  the  class  or  kind  of 
children  that  should  be  placed  in  such  classes 
or  schools. 

1.  Children  found  on  the  streets,  educated  in 
crime,  and  of  vicious  habits. 

2.  Children  mentally  or  physically  unable  to 
compete  with  the  children  of  ordinary  ability. 

3.  Insubordinate  children  or  those  difficult  to 
manage. 

4.  Children  who  for  various  reasons  have 
been  forced  to  lose  time  from  school. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  children  who,  whether  with 
lawful  or  unlawful  excuses,  have  been  absent 
from  school  for  any  length  of  time. 

I  would  not  have  the  children  above  named 
all  placed  in  the  same  classes,  but  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  requirements.  For  instance, 
children  who  are  backward  in  their  studies  on 
account  of  loss  of  time  from  sickness  should  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  placed  in  the  class 
with  the  incorrigible  child,  nor  in  a  class  with 
children  even  in  part  mentisdly  deficient.  Each 
of  these  classes  of  children  requires  different 
discipline  and  different  instruction.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  the  establishment  of  special  schools 
and  ungraded  classes. 

Philadelphia  has  now  five  special  schools  and 
five  classes  for  backward  children,  that  arc  do- 
ing good  work  for  those  who  are  sent  there,  and 
they  have  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  general 
attendance  and  discipline  of  the  regular  ele- 
mentary school. 

A  Parental  School,  as  signified  by  the  name, 
a  parent  school,  should  be  an  institution  in 
which  the  management  takes  the  place  of 
parents ;  a  place  where  children  should  be 
trained  and  guided  for  the  battle  of  life  by 
teachers,  as  children  should  be  trained  by  par- 
ents. Those  in  charge  of  the  institution  should 
be  trained  teachers,  not  only  qualified  in  aca- 
demic and  mental  training  work,  but  also  well 
trained  in  self-control  and  evenness  of  disposi- 
tion. The  boys  should  perform  most  of  the 
household  work  in  such  an  institution,  as  this 
would  teach  them  self-reliance,  faithfulness  to 
duty,  and  industry,  for  these  boys  are  most  lack- 
ing in  reliance,  industry  and  trathfalness,  owing 
to  their  former  environments  and  associates. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  determining  the  class 
of  children  that  should  be  sent  to  such  a  school ; 
namely  persistent  truants,  vicious,  incorrigible 
and  dependent  children.  But  these  children 
also  should  be  classified,  and  an  opportunity 
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given  to  the  teachers  to  stndy  their  is  dividual 
traits  of  character. 

While  we  have  accomplished  good  results  by 
our  special  schools  and  backward  classes,  }ret 
we  are  handicapped,  and  will  be,  in  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law, 
until  we  have  a  place  where  such  children  above 
named  may  be  placed. 

In  order  to  have  a  complete  system  of  educa- 
tion, we  require  in  addition  to  the  regular  or 
elementary  schools,  special  schools  for  the  diffi- 
cult children  to  manage,  schools  or  classes  for 
the  mentally  and  physically  defective  children, 
classes  for  children  who,  because  of  absence, 
have  become  temporarily  backward  in  their 
studies,  and  also  a  parental  school. 

With  the  establishment  of  these  classes  and 
schools  to  meet  the  demauds  of  all  children, 
the  illiteracy  of  the  state  would  soon  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

A  careful  reading  and  consideration  of 
the  remarks  made  and  the  extracts  pre- 
sented throughout  this  report  of  pro- 
ceedings and  papers  of  the  Round  Table 
on  Compulsory  Education,  show  that  the 
following  points  require  thoughtful  atten- 
tion and  practical  application  by  Superin- 
tendents and  other  officials  concerned  : 

1.  A  persistent,  judicious  and  impartial 
enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  and  ulti- 
mate authority  to  determine  the  exact  age  of 
every  child  subject  to  the  operation  of  this  law. 

3.  The  establishment  of  parental  schools  (of 
detention)  under  State  control  or  management, 
for  confirmed  truants,  and  vicious  or  incorrigible 
children. 

The  whole  subject  was  regarded  by 
those  participating  in  the  conference  as 
one  of  the  most  important  now  claiming 
the  attention  of  school  officials  through- 
out the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sug- 
gestions were  made  that  it  be  given  more 
prominence  in  the  programmes  of  future 
meetings  of  the  General  Association,  in 
meetings  of  School  Directors  and  in  those 
of  the  County  and  City  Superintendents. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


THE  Conference  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion was  held  in  Room  12  of  the 
High  School  building,  Supt.  Chas  S. 
Foos  Chairman.  After  some  preliminary 
remarks  by  the  Chairman,  he  introduced 
Prof.  W.  C.  Joslin,  principal  of  the  Scran- 
ton  High  School,  who  read  the  following 
paper  upon  the  High  School  question, 
entitled 

COMMENT  AND   QUERY. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  accustomed  to  attend 
gatherings  of  this  nature  tells  me  that  the 
teacher  who  makes  the  greatest  hit  or  impres- 


sion is  he  who  is  possessed  by  a  single  idea,  be 
it  sound  or  otherwise,  and  who  hammers  away 
upon  it  persistently.  This  aggressiveness  and 
insistence,  flavored  with  a  bit  of  that  superiority 
which  the  monopolizers  of  peculiar  ideas  usually 
have,  do  not  fail  to  have  their  effect.  He  may 
be  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  all  children  can 
be  governed  by  moral  suasion,  or  that  no  child 
should  think  until  it  is  eight  years  old,  or  that 
all  text-books  tend  to  paralyze  the  independent 
reasoning  of  the  pupil,  or  he  may  be  simply  a 
Bookite. 

In  the  few  minutes  allotted  me  I  will  speak 
of  some  of  those  school  matters  that  are  of  com- 
mon concern.  For  a  solution  of  many  of  them 
I  must  appeal  to  you.  I  will  9bj  at  the  outset 
that  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  those  who 
think  well  of  the  name  usually  given  to  the 
two  lower  classes  of  the  high  school.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  Freshman  Primus  to  Freshman 
Secundus. 

Though  we  know  that  the  sole  purpose  or 
end  of  the  High  School  is  not  to  prepare  for 
higher  schools,  since  five  sixths  of  its  number 
close  their  school  life  vnth  its  four  years,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  protest  too  much  when  we 
strive  to  give  the  impression  that  its  work  is  all- 
sufficient  for  almost  any  calling.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  my  boys  go  directly  from  the  high  school 
to  the  professional  school.  I  think  we  do  not 
sufficiently  exercise  our  power  of  counsel.  We 
are  too  much  inclined  to  allow  the  pupil  to 
choose  blindly  without  regard  for  his  best  good. 
Are  we  not  too  indifferent  to  his  struggles?- 
Inclination  takes  the  place  of  judgment,  and  we 
permit  the  choice  of  Midas  when  we  know  that 
the  wisdom  that  should  accompany  the  choice 
is  wanting.  Our  powers  and  abilities  are 
entirely  at  the  service  of  our  pupil,  and  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
every  advantage  that  we  possess.  We  are  to  be 
actively  helpful. 

Do  we  not  find  a  great  loss  of  force  in  passing 
from  the  Grammar  grades  to  the  High  School  ? 
This  change  is  one  not  of  degree  only  but  of 
kind.  In  the  grades,  the  pupH  does  most  of 
his  work  in  the  school  room  practically  under 
the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
a  recitation  immediately  following  the  prepara- 
tion. In  the  High  School,  on  the  contrary, 
nearly  all  the  work  must  be  done  outside  of  the 
school,  apart  from  the  teacher,  b^^  continuous 
preparation,  and  without  the  incentive  of 
immediate  recitation.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  are  free  from  the  early  afternoon 
until  the  next  morning  gives  them,  as  it  seems, 
an  unusual  length  of  time  for  their  proper 
preparation. 

Hence,  the  tendency  is  very  strong  for  them  to 
abuse  their  new  freedom,  and  to  defer,  often  until 
too  late,  the  work  of  the  morrow.  Again,  the 
pupil  in  the  grades  do  not  seem,  in  many  cases, 
to  have  sufficient  power  of  application  for  the 
severer  tasks  of  the  High  School.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  Shall  the  High  School  give  its  own 
examinations,  or  shall  each  Grammar  "  A " 
principal  be  held  as  responsible  for  his  own 
pupils  as  we  are  held  by  the  colleges  to  which 
we  send  pupils  on  certificate?  As  it  is,  we 
sometimes  find  that  the  pupil  entering  the  High 
School  is  the  fault  of  a  vicious  system  that 
leaves  no  one  directly  responsible,  and  that 
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forces  him  ont  of  the  school  before  he  has  com- 
pleted the  first  half  of  his  first  year. 

There  are  several  qualities  which  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  teacher  must  possess  in  a  large 
degree  to  be  a  truly  successful  leader  and 
inspirer  of  young  people.  There  is  executive 
ability,  there  is  an  even  temperament,  there  is 
physical  endurance,  there  is  tact»  and  there  is 
humor.  All  these,  beside  mere  knowledge, 
which  is  comparatively  so  easily  gained,  and 
skill  in  imparting.  Of  all  these,  what  is  greater 
than  humor  ( I  do  not  mean  wit)  ?  I  thoroughly 
believe  that  a  teacher  without  a  considerable 
infusion  of  this  saving  grace  is,  if  not  a  failure, 
certainly  a  very  mild  success.  What  is  this 
humor,  this  clear  perception  of  the  relation  of 
things,  this  ability  to  span  the  gulf  of  years  ; 
this  sweet  something  that  we  all  instantly 
recognize.  Whether  it  be  pure  imagination  or 
spiritual  insight,  it  surely  is  the  teacher's  best 
gift.  A  young  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  the 
other  day  and  said  regarding  a  teacher  whom  he 
had  hitherto  considered  '^mighty  stiff."     *' I 

guess  I  do  like  Miss after  all."    Upon 

being  asked  the  reason,  he  said,  ''Because 
something  funny  happened  in  school  to-day 
and  she  not  only  let  us  laugh  but  laughed  her- 
self." Since  then  he  has  felt  her  humanity, 
her  oneness  with  him,  and  their  relations  are 
permanently  established. 

And  sympathy  always  goes  with  humor, 
though  the  former  is  not  always  attended  by  the 
latter.  No  teacher  can  hold  his  pupils  doselv 
if  he  forgets  tiiat  he  was  once  a  very  small 
person  in  school.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  myself, 
I  try  so  hard  to  turn  back  the  years  until  I  find 
myself  in  the  old  red  (only  it  was  brown)  school- 
house  by  the  pond  in  northeastern  Connecticut, 
and  place  myself  in  the  position  of  a  small  boy 
who  had  many  tribulations,  and  who  often  felt 
himself  grievously  misunderstood.  When  I  am 
perfecUy  sure  that  I  really  have  his  point  of 
view,  and  am  in  deepest  sympathy  with  him,  I 
have  no  fear  that  I  shall  not  act  wisely  and 
justly.  But  oh!  sometimes  the  years  are  so 
many  —  and  the  litUe  boy  is  so  far  away. 

The  one  teacher  whom  I  remember  with  the 
greatest  affection  and  with  the  deepest  gratitude 
was  one  with  whom  I  first  "  pegged  along  "  in 
my  Latin  and  Greek.  He  had  but  little  the 
advantage  of  me  at  first  in  the  Classics,  and 
none  later,  but  we  got  on  famously  together, 
and  between  us  managed  to  knock  the  sense  out 
of  any  passage  we  encountered.  When  I  ceased 
to  respect  his  learning  I  do  not  know,  for  I  so 
loyed  and  admired  the  Man,  the  wise  counsellor, 
the  great  Heart.  Thrice  and  four  times  happy 
the  teacher  to  whom  his  pupils  ever  turn  as  a 
friend.  When  they  come  home  fresh  from 
school  and  college,  do  you  not  wish  them  first 
to  knock  at  your  door,  after  they  have  seen  their 
parents,  and,  possibly,  another? 

All  matters  of  petty  discipline  should  be 
setUed,  amicably  if  possible,  by  the  teacher  then 
in  charge,  and  the  pupil  not  sent  to  the  Princi]>al. 
In  this  way  the  latter  is  saved  vexing  details, 
and  the  teacher's  power  strengthened.  Pupils 
will  not  respect  a  teacher  who  is  constantly 
sending  them  to  the  officer.  The  more  he  de- 
pends upon  himself  in  the  control  of  his  own 
room  and  his  own  classes,  the  stronger  will 
he  be.    And,  in   turn,  the   Principal    should 


strengthen  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances the  hands  of  his  assistants.  He  must 
never  weaken  their  authority  in  the  slightest 
degree.  He  must  stand  by  them  even  in  the 
face  of  apparent  error.  The  matter  can  be 
setUed  by  the  teacher  later,  and  no  one  is  so 
great  that  he  can  refuse  to  apologize  to  the 
humblest  pupil  if  he  has  made  the  mistake. 

I  strongly  feel  that  we  teachers,  as  a  class,  do 
not  realize  the  greatness  of  our  calling.  We  are 
too  diffident,  and  are  inclined  to  step  aside  for 
the  Bar,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Medicine  Chest. 
I  certainly  consider  our  vocation  superior  to  any 
of  these  save  that  of  the  minister,  and  we  have 
even  the  great  advantage  of  him  in  our  oppor- 
tunities for  planting  the  right  ideals  and  in  lay- 
ing the  basis  of  a  noble  character.  My  obser- 
vation, both  as  a  lad  and  in  later  years,  convinces 
me  that  he  is  a  very  sagacious  minister  who  can 
make  his  words  weigh  in  proportion  to  their 
intrinsic  value.  The  minister's  disadvantage 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  seldom  finds  the  propi- 
tious opportunity  in  which  to  have  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  those  who  need  it  most  I  well 
remember  how  as  a  boy  I  always  '*  fought  shy  " 
of  the  *<  Elder"  when  he  came  to  our  house. 
I  knew  that  he  was  lying  in  wait  for  me  in  order 
to  talk  to  me  about  my  soul,  and  I  shrank  from 
that  with  the  normal  boy*s  healthy  reluctance. 
But  the  teacher  is  suspected  of  no  ulterior 
motive.  He  can  slide  his  ethical  conclusions 
into  the  heart  of  the  pupil  in  apparently  the 
most  causal  way.  Almost  every  recitation  in 
history  and  literature  has  an  aspect  which  it 
rightfully  and  tactfully  presented  has  its  useful 
lesson,  and,  as  it  were,  before  he  knows  it,  the 

Supil  has  insensibly  received  an  impression  con- 
ucive  to  good.  Literature  and  history  are  full 
to  overflowing  with  characters  and  actions  of 
the  best  equality  upon  which  the  judgments  and 
sympathies  can  be  directly  cultivated.  They  are 
especially  fruitful  in  those  personal,  concrete 
forms  of  life  which  reveal  simple  moral  ideals 
in  striking  shape.  The  personal  force  and  the 
moral  force  of  the  teacher  must  bear  whatever 
burden  of  moral  culture  the  school  is  held  re- 
sponsible for.  Yet  he  is  not  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion hj  the  pupil  as  a  propagator  of  moral  ideas, 
and  his  views  on  any  other  subject  are  given  the 
same  credence  as  on  matters  within  his  own 
province,  and  which  he  is  expected  to  teach. 
Hence,  it  is  supremely  important  that  the 
teacher  in  the  school-room  should  never  appear 
otherwise  than  as  a  teacher  simply,  never  as  the 
advocate  of  any  tenet  or  doctrine,  and,  whatever 
the  lesson  attempted  to  be  inculcated,  it  should 
seem  to  grow  naturally  out  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  In  fine,  the  teacher's  life  should  be  the 
lesson  constantly  before  the  pupil,  a  life  which 
has  to  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  which,  if 
it  stand  inspection,  will  be  very  apt  to  form 
hundreds  of  others.  It  is  for  us  to  see  to  it  that 
noble  ideals  shall  take  shape,  and  that  the 
simple  straight-forward  life  alone  shall  seem 
glorious. 

Fellow  Teachers,  our  profession  is  the  poorest 
paid  and  yet  the  best  rewarded  of  all  the  occu- 
pations open  to  man.  Our  constituency  is  the 
purest  and  best  in  the  world.  It  is  our  happy 
task  to  deal  with  the  best  part  of  humanity,  for, 
after  all,  the  heart  of  the  boy  and  the  heart  of 
the  girl  beat  true. 
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Professor  W.  F.  Ziegler,  Ashbourne 
Pa.,  principal  of  the  Cheltenham  High 
School,  followed  in  a  paper  upon  the 

DEFINITE  WORK  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  term  High  School,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, does  not  define  any  special  kind  of 
school.  It  may  mean  a  school  with  one  yearns 
course  beyond  the  j^mmar  room  whose  pnpils 
do  not  even  get  a  glimpse  of  college  preparatory 
branches,  or  it  may  mdicate  a  well-equipped 
and  well-appointed  school  whose  pupils  pass  on 
to  the  best  colleges  and  universities.  That  this 
is  so  is  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  these  schools, 
not  worthy  the  name  of  High  School,  often  dis- 
credit the  work  of  those  maintaining  full  four- 
year  courses.  This,  however,  will  be  hard  to 
remedy,  for  each  scliool  is  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion of  the  communitv  which  maintains  it,  and 
is  therefore,  largely  dependent  upon  the  sense 
of  citizenship  in  that  community.  The  concep- 
tion of  what  education  is  and  what  it  ou^ht  to 
accomplish  for  the  individual  will  determine  its 
function,  and  therefore  each  particular  com- 
munity will  have  just  the  kind  of  high  school 
the  people  want. 

The  kind  of  work  which  any  given  high 
school  shall  accomplish  will  then  depend  upon 
the  people  whose  school  it  is.  Shall  it  be  to 
prepare  all  its  pupils  for  college,  whether  they 
intend  to  go  or  not  ?  Shall  it  be  the  school's 
purpose  to  train  its  students  for  the  counting 
room  ?  Shall  the  school  maintain  a  number  of 
courses,  thereby  enabling  those  under  its  care 
to  take  special  lines  of  work  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions whiph  every  one  who  has  courses  of  study 
to  make  must  struggle  with  and  decide.  Since 
only  four  or  five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the 
best  appointed  hi|jfh  schools  pass  on  to  college, 
it  seems  hardly  fair  that  the  school  should  com- 
pel the  ninety-five  per  cent,  to  do  college  pre- 
paratory work,  which  apparently  has  no 
immediate  bearing  on  the  work  they  wish  to 
pursue.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  true 
function  of  the  high  school  is  not  to  teach  any 
special  line  of  work  but  to  give  to  its  pupils  the 
best  training,  a  training  which  looks  toward  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart,  a  foundation 
for  higher  work  along  special  lines  later  in  life. 

The  question,  What  studies  should  be  taught  ? 
then  becomes  measurably  a  secondary  one. 
The  motive  with  which  the  subjects  are  treated ; 
the  kind  of  spirit  which  animates  both  teacher 
and  pupils ;  tiie  revelation  of  the  pupils*  power 
and  opportunities;  the  ideas  established;  the 
bringing  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  into  touch 
with  the  ^reat  resources  of  truth  so  as  to  de- 
velop in  him  a  desire  for  knowledge ;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  phvsical,  mental  and  moral  powers 
of  the  student,  these  are  of  greater  import  than 
the  question  of  so  much  Greek  or  Latin.  If  the 
student  has  been  well  grounded  in  habits  of 
study  and  research ;  if  he  has  been  trained  to 
rely  upon  his  own  resources,  to  reason  from 
cause  to  effect;  then  he  will  be  fitted  to  help 
himself  in  any  line  of  work,  and  will  be  a  credit 
to  any  institution  whose  pupil  he  may  be. 

Just  what  branches  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  should  contain  is  a  question  upon  which 
practical  high  school  men  cannot  agree.  This, 
however,  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposi- 


tion :  Any  topic  which  will  enhance  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  pupil 
may  be  admitted  to  the  course.  Since  not  all 
branches  of  this  kind  can  be  taught  for  want  of 
time  and  equipment,  a  choice  of  the  most  essen- 
tial must  be  made.  The  writer  has  in  mind  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  frame  a  course 
of  study  for  a  high  school  which  should  not 
only  prepare  for  c<nlege,  but  which  should  also 
lay  a  good  foundation  for  other  lines  of  work. 
The  result  of  the  committee's  work  was  a  couxve 
of  four  years,  which  gave  to  its  pupils  the  choice 
of  different  lines  of  work  after  the  first  jear. 
Experience  has  taught  that  a  lar^e  maionty  of 
the  students  who  come  to  the  high  school  are 
undecided  in  their  choice  of  a  course  of  study 
where  more  than  one  is  offiered,  and  much  lesa 
have  they  decided  what  particular  line  of  work 
to  prepare  for  after  completing  the  course. 
During  the  first  year  these  pupils  are  in  the 
high  school  the  teachers  have  instilled  in  them 
such  a  love  for  knowledge  and  have  so  influ- 
enced their  tastes  and  desires  that  they  see  some- 
thing better  in  store  for  them  in  hues  of  work 
in  the  college  or  university,  and  now  choose 
more  wisely.  A  little  encouragement  from  the 
teachers  will  land  them  in  the  coUege,  whereas, 
if  their  own  choice  had  prevailed,  they  would 
have  stopped  with  the  business  course  or  have 
dropped  out  of  school  dissatisfied  with  what 
they  were  getting.  But  since  still  three  years 
remain  to  them,  and  since  the  first  year's  work 
is  preliminary  to  all  the  other  courses,  no  time 
has  been  lost,  and  they  will  fit  into  the  college 
preparatory  course  to  pass  on  to  work  which  sat- 
isfies them,  and  develops  in  them  the  manhood 
towards  which  they  are  striving. 

The  High  School,  however,  cannot  do  its  best 
and  most  efficient  work,  or  send  a  large  number 
of  its  students  to  college  while  the  exactions  of 
college  requirements  send  their  chilling  in- 
fluence throughout  the  system.  There  are 
many  reasons  why,  during  the  adolescent  sta^ 
of  the  pupil's  development,  this  stress  and  strain 
should  be  avoided.  The  teachers  too  are  unable 
to  do  their  best  work  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  on  the  part  of  parents,  pupils 
and  teachers  to  confine  Uie  work  to  mere  re- 
quirements, therebv  rendering  the  pupil  selfish 
and  narrow-minded,  and  causing  the  teachers  to 
neglect  the  primary  object  of  the  pupil's  educa- 
tion. The  college  and  the  high  school  need  to 
set  close  together,  establish  a  more  intimate  re- 
lation, so  that  the  pupil  will  feel  that  he  is 
passing  from  one  Rrade  to  another,  that  the 
record  of  his  work  done  in  the  high  school  will 
be  paramount  to  any  test  the  college  may  give 
for  entrance.  If  the  high  school  could  hold 
out  such  an  inducement  to  its  pupils,  it  would 
result  in  better  work  by  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  college,  and  would  send  many  a  boy 
to  college  who,  because  of  fear,  or  because  of 
his  lack  in  one  branch  (for  not  all  pupils  are 
equally  good  in  all  branches)  prepares  to  go  to 
work  rather  than  to  try  the  examination  with 
the  possibility  of  a  failure. 

It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  high  school  principal,  for 
upon  his  ability,  more  than  upon  all  else,  the 
success  of  the  high  school  will  depend.  Granted 
that  the  school  has  adequate  apparatus,  teach- 
ing force  and  time,  there  still  remains  a  feature 
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which  calls  for  earaest  care.  It  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  I  he  daily  work  of  the  school;  the 
forming  of  correct  habits  of  daily  work;  the 
creating  of  proper  ideals.  Hence  the  need  of  a 
good  principal,  one  in  whom  learning  ''has 
wronght  its  perfect  work,"  one  who  loves 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  one  whose  keen  in- 
tight  into  the  character  of  his  pnpils  inspires 
them  with  ideals  toward  which  they  will  strive 
with  increasing  effort.  He  must  know  how  to 
•ecnre  favorable  conditions  for  study  and  recita- 
tion, he  must  be  one  whom  teachers  and  pupils 
will  respect,  one  who  understands  and  knows 
how  to  remedy  the  weaknesses  which  keep  com- 
bg  daily  from  class-rooms  and  individual  pupils. 
It  ^ould  be  his  constant  aim  to  discover  his 
pupils.  He  must  be  a  student  of  psychology 
every  day  the  school  is  in  session,  and  out  of 
school  too.  His  advice  and  admonition  must 
be  so  administered  as  to  produce  positive  results. 
This  throws  great  responsibility  upon  the  prin- 
cipal. But  he  should  accept  it  or  stand  aside 
for  one  more  worthy  of  the  trust.  The  princi- 
pal should  learn  to  know  each  pnpil  by  personal 
contact  so  that  he  may  know  which  lines  of 
work  each  pupil  is  fitted  for.  Very  few  pupils 
who  come  to  public  high  schools  get  anv  pos- 
tive  assistance  from  home  in  the  choice  of 
their  life-work.  The  Home  too  often  says, 
"  What  is  good  enough  for  us  is  good  enough  for 
oar  children,*'  forgetting  that  the  changed  and 
ever-changing  conditions  of  life  demand  men 
who  can  think  and  reason  as  well  as  labor.  If 
the  school  through  its  principal  and  teachers 
has  instilled  into  the  pupil  a  sacred  regard  for 
his  health,  for  property  as  well  as  for  the  dignity 
of  honest  labor,  the  worth  of  the  minor  graces 
and  major  virtues,  the  use  of  books  and  the  right 
conception  of  his  dignity  as  a  man,  his  develop- 
ment m  anj  institution  he  may  attend  after  leav- 
ing the  High  School,  will  be  a  credit  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  the  floor, 
Snpt.  Foos  said  that,  in  the  Reading 
High  School,  each  pnpil  takes  Latin  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  which  enables  him  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  choose  his  course 
more  wisely.  Some  knowledge  of  Latin 
aids  greatly  in  English  etymology. 

"  How  many  teach  Penmanship,  Arith- 
metic, English  Grammar  and  other  ordi- 
nary branches?"  It  was  evident  that 
work  is  done  in  all  these  branches,  more 
in  some  high  schools,  less  in  others,  but 
only  such  as  seems  necessary,  the  effort 
being  to  give  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
more  advanced  high  school  work.  Fre- 
quent and  comprehensive  reviews  were 
urged.  In  Reading,  penmanship  is  taught 
once*  each  week  and  English  Grammar 
and  Arithmetic  for  a  single  term.  In 
Scranton,  Latin  is  not  made  a  require- 
ment in  the  first  year. 

Prof.  H.  R.  Brunner,  principal  of  the 
Evening  High  School,  of  Reading,  read 
a  paper  upon  Evening  High  Schools  : 


EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

When  Supt.  Foos  announced  his  plan  of  an 
evening  high  school  to  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Reading,  it  was  received  with  much  misgiving. 
It  was  expected  to  be  of  small  proportions,  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  the  rougher  element.  A 
similar  proposition  from  you  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  your  respective  districts  would  doubt- 
less meet  with  the  same  reception,  and  unless 
Tou  are  very  positive  in  your  faith  in  its  success. 
It  may  never  advance  beyond  this  staee.  Mr. 
Foos  was  led  to  take  this  step  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  The  success  of  the  evening 
commercial  colleges,  the  man^  correspondence 
schools,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
educational  classes,  and  the  Chautauqua  courses 
pointed  to  the  need  of  such  a  school.  With  the 
advantages  of  free  text-books  and  free  instruc- 
tion, more  regular  and  persistent  work,  and 
closer  contact  between  teacher  and  pupils,  the 
evening  hish  school  would  be  more  effective 
than  any  of  these,  and  would  exclude  none  of 
the  many  youns  men  and  women  who  realize 
that  thev  have  lost  many  opportunities.  This 
appealed  to  him  so  strongly  that  he  felt  the 
evening  high  school  could  not  fail,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly became  its  champion.  Its  success 
during  its  first  year  far  exceeded  his  brightest 
hopes. 

In  trying  to  settle  upon  some  definite  plan  for 
our  evening  high  school,  Mr.  Poos  sent  a  list 
of  questions  to  ul  the  larger  cities  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  result  that  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  and  interesting  information  on  the 
subject  of  evening  high  schools  was  collected. 
This  he  has  used  m  writing  an  article  to  be  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  current  educational  papers. 
It  may  be  interesting  for  us  to  look  at  a  brief 
summary  of  the  (uans  of  these  schools  as 
gleaned  from  the  information  thus  obtained. 
Naturally  the  larger  cities  first  felt  the  need  of 
such  schools.  New  York  first  opened  an  even- 
ing high  school  37  years  ago.  Now  New  York, 
including  Brooklyn,  has  eleven  schools,  one 
mixed,  four  for  men  and  six  for  women.  The 
enrollment  of  the  several  schools  varies  from 
349  to  1,917,  or  a  total  of  14,592.  Philadelphia 
had  an  Artisans'  eveninj^  school  from  i860  to 
1890.  The  present  evening  high  school  was 
formed  from  the  Artisans'  evening  school,  Jan- 
nary  I,  1890.  Its  enrollment  for  this  year  was 
1,016.  I  could  not  ascertain  just  when  Boston 
first  tried  the  experiment,  but  judgin£[  from  the 
thouroughness  of  its  plan  and  oiganization,  I 
believe  this  school  to  be  one  of  the  oldest. 
Its  enrollmen t  is  673.  The  reports  from  Chicago 
are  not  definite  on  this  point,  but  Chicago  has 
had  evening  high  schools  for  a  number  of  years  ; 
and  at  present  it  has  seven  of  these  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,900.  Cambridge  estab- 
lished an  evening  high  school  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  enrollment  of  which  for  this  year  was  379. 
Washington,  D.  C,  followed  with  one  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  enrollment  this  year  having  been 
249,  which  is  somewhat  lower  than  previous 
years,  it  having  been  as  high  as  400.  Pall  River 
established  one  fourteen  years  ago,  the  enroll- 
ment this  yctar  of  300  being  lower  than  the  aver- 
age which  for  twelve  years  is  275.  Newark  es- 
tablished one  thirteen  years  ago,  the  enrollment 
this  year  having  been  530.    Cincinnati  estab- 
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lished  one  twelve  years  ago,  which  has  since 
developed  into  two  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  600.  Since  then  evening  high  schools  have 
been  established  as  follows  :  Paterson,  N.  J.,  ten 
years  ago,  enrollment  this  year  having  been 
400 ;  Jersey  City,  10  years  ago,  enrollment  626 ; 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  10  years  ago,  enrollment  81 ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  9  years  ago,  enrollment  700 ; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  9  years  ago,  enrollment  1,341 ; 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  8  years  ago,  enrollment  357  ; 
New  Haven,  8  years  ago,  enrollment  275  ;  Balti- 
more, 8  years  ago,  now  two  schools,  one  white 
and  one  colored,  total  enrollment  1,180;  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  7  years  ago,  enrollment  175 ; 
Springfield,  Mass.,  6  years  ago,  enrollment  461 ; 
San  Francisco,  5  years  ago,  enrollment  230; 
Albany,  New  York,  3  years  ago,  enrollment  335 ; 
St.  Louis  has  had  a  school  for  several  years,  en- 
rollment 362.  Cleveland  and  Rochester  each 
report  that  a  school  has  been  established  daring 
this  year.  Brockton,  Mass.,  has  one  with  an 
enrollment  of  125  and  Reading  opened  one  last 
October  with  an  enrollment  of  175.  This  makes 
a  total  of  44  schools  in  26  cities.  All  of  these 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  report  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  enrollment  from  year  to  year.  In 
all  cases,  the  principals  report  that  these  schools 
are  very  popular  with  the  boards  of  education 
and  with  the  people ;  also  that  the  schools  are 
exceedingly  practicable  and  very  successful. 

However,  in  Iheestablishment  of  such  a  school, 
many  vexatious  problems  arise.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  length  of  term,  number  of 
evenings  per  week,  number  and  length  of  reci- 
tation periods,  number  of  teachers,  salary  of 
teachers,  course  of  study,  and  graduation.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  notice  how  these  problems 
have  been  disposed  of  by  the  various  schools. 
In  fact,  each  school  is  so  much  the  product  of 
its  environment  and  the  men  behind  it,  that  the 
solutions  of  the  problems  are  as  varied  as  these 
conditions.  The  average  length  of  term  is  be- 
tween five  and  six  months.  The  eleven  schools 
of  New  York  and  those  of  Worcester,  Spring- 
field, Providence,  and  Reading  have  terms  of 
six  months  ;  Cambridge,  Cincinnati,  Lawrence, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis, 
five  months  ;  Philadelphia,  four  and  a  half 
months ;  and  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Albany, 
Fall  River,  and  Jersey  City,  four  months,  the 
shortest  term  reported.  San  Francisco  reports 
ten  and  a  half  months.  It  seems  that  under 
ordinary  conditions,  a  term  of  six  to  six  and  a 
half  months  is  most  desirable,  and  that  the  term 
should  begin  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in 
October.  Every  principal  reports  the  highest 
average  attendance  for  October,  and  that  it  con- 
tinues to  be  much  higher  before  Christmas  than 
after. 

The  answers  to  the  question  as  to  how  many 
evenings  per  week  the  schools  should  be  open 
are  almost  as  varied.  New  York,  New  Haven, 
Providence,  San  Francisco,  Worcester  and  Chi- 
cago have  their  schools  open  five  evenings  per 
week;  Cincinnati,  Albany,  Lbwrence,  Jersey 
City  and  Reading,  four  evening  per  week ;  and 
Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Fall  River,  Cambridge, 
Washington,  Springfield,  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis,  three  evenings  per  week.  Thus  there 
seems  to  be  a  preference  for  five  or  three  even- 
ings per  week  ;  but  I  believe  four  evenings  per 
week  to  be  the  best  answer  to  the  question. 


Regular  attendance  cannot  he  expected  with 
^v^  sessions  per  week.  The  young  men  and 
women  who  work  every  day  must  have  some 
time  to  attend  to  other  affairs.  This  condition 
is  met  by  having  school  four  evenings  per  week 
—  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 
This  arrangement  was  very  satisfactory  to  the 
pupils  of  our  school,  thirty  of  them  having 
missed  on  an  avarage  but  three  evenings  daring 
the  entire  term.  The  arrangement  of  three 
evenings  per  week  seems  to  me  to  be  throwing 
away  too  much  time,  and,  in  fact,  the  average 
attendance  in  these  schools  is  not  any  higher 
than  in  those  of  five  evenings  per  week. 

The  number  of  recitation  periods  varies  from 
two  to  four,  with  two  in  the  lead.  The  length 
of  the  period,  of  course,  depends  on  the  num- 
ber, those  having  two  periods  invariablv  have 
them  one  hour  m  length,  while  those  having 
three  periods  usually  have  them  forty  minutes 
in  length.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New 
Haven,  Cambridge,  Jersey  City,  Providence, 
Worcester  and  Springfield  have  two  periods  of 
one  hour.  Hartford,  Lawrence,  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis,  Washington  and  Reading,  three  pe- 
riods of  forty  minutes ;  Fall  River,  two  to  four 
periods  ranging  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  in 
length.  Cincinnati,  Albany  and  Chicago  have 
three  periods  thirty  minutes  in  length;  and 
Baltimore,  four  periods  thirty  minutes  in  length. 
The  Philadelphia  school  is  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  departments,  and  largely  on  individual 
teaching.  For  instance,  in  algebra,  students 
may  be  at  work  on  various  parts  of  the  subject, 
but  the  professors  use  the  board  or  make  any 
general  explanation  whenever  practical.  This 
seems  to  be  followed  in  the  Chicago  schools, 
and  indeed  must  be  adopted  to  some  extent  in 
all  schools  of  this  character.  Principal  Chris- 
tine, of  the  Philadelphia  school,  writes:  **A8 
our  students  are  mostly  men,  actual  and  regular 
recitation  is  a  matter  of  much  delicacy,  ana  has 
to  be  handled  with  much  tact." 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  may  seem 
a  little  disappointing  at  first.  Philadelphia, 
Albany,  Baltimore,  Providence  and  Cambridge, 
report  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  equal 
to  two-fifths  of  the  total  enrollment;  Cincin- 
nati, Hartford  and  Springfield,  about  one-half; 
New  Haven,  Washington  and  Fall  River,  five 
sevenths ;  San  Francisco,  three-fourths ;  Wor- 
cester, five-eighths  ;  New  York  and  Jersey  City; 
one-third  to  one-half;  St  Louis,  five-ninths, 
and  Reading,  two-thirds.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  low  average  attendance 
in  some  of  these  schools  does  not  mean  that 
their  efficiency  is  low.  Moreover,  in  all  these 
schools,  the  average  attendance  for  the  first 
three  months  is  very  much  higher.  In  Read- 
ing, for  instance,  the  average  attendance  for  the 
first  three  months  was  132,  with  106  attendinc^ 
every  evening  the  first  month ;  70  the  second 
month  ;  and  40  the  third  month. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  what  .proportion 
of  the  enrollment  is  mfie  and  female.  The  Phila  - 
delphia  and  Cleveland  schools  are  open  to  men 
only.  New  York  has  four  schools  tor  men«  six 
for  women,  and  one  mixed  with  two- thirds  of  the 
enrollment  female.  In  Springfield,  55  per  cent, 
of  the  enrollment  is  female  ;  in  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  Fall  River,  and  Cambridge,  50 per  cent.  ; 
in  Washington  and  Worcester,  45  per  cent.  ;  in 
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Lawrence,  40  per  cent.  ;  in  Providence,  35  per 
cent. ;  Jersey  City  and  Reading,  30  per  cent. ; 
in  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore,  25  per  cent.  ;  and 
in  San  Francisco,  14  per  cent. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  quite 
oniform.  In  all  cases,  any  pupil  from  the  gram- 
mar schools  may  be  admitted.  Philadelphia 
fixes  sixteen  and  one-half  years  as  the  minimum 
age.  In  Albany,  pupils  must  be  over  fourteen 
years  (the  compulsory  age)  unless  they  have 
completed  an  elementary  course.  In  New  York, 
applicants  for  admission  must  be  over  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Applicants  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  who  cannot  present  certificates  stating 
that  they  have  completed  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary day  schools  shall  be  required  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  subjects  com- 
prised in  the  fifth  year  of  the  day  schools. 
Washington  is  the  only  city  that  fixes  a  maxi- 
mum age,  that  of  twenty-one.  In  Providence, 
pupils  must  be  evening  or  day  grammar  school 
graduates  except  in  drawing  courses.  They  are 
also  admitted  oy  examination.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  most  cases,  pupils  can  be  admitted  from 
the  elementary  evening  schools  ;  and  this  must 
certainly  be  a  great  incentive  to  more  regular 
attendance  and  more  effective  work  in  these 
schools. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  cities  have  excellent 
systems  of  elementary  evening  schools.  New 
York  employs  900  teachers  in  its  elementary 
evening  schools.  Providence  has  elementary 
evening  schools  in  seventeen  buildings  and 
employs  112  teachers.  In  these  cities  the  work 
is  so  graded  that  pupils  pass  from  the  elementary 
to  the  high  school  just  as  readily  as  in  the  day 
school  s;^8tem.  What  these  cities  have  done, 
other  cities  should  be  able  to  do. 

A  comparison  between  the  enrollment  and 
the  number  of  teachers  is  interesting.  Ranking 
the  cities  in  the  order  of  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  and  beginning  with  the  lowest,  we  have 
the  following  results : 
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The  number  of  pupils  j)er  teacher  varies  fi  om 
21  in   New   Haven  to  58  in   Providence  and 


Reading.  Where  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  is  high,  »ome  of  the  classes  are  apt  to 
be  very  large.  Yet  we  found  it  possible  to  do 
^ood  work  under  such  conditions.  It  was  an 
inspiring  sight  to  see  a  class  of  90  young  men 
and  women  reciting  bookkeeping,  and,  though 
the  class  was  reduced  to  half  this  number  after 
the  Christmas  holidays,  many  of  those  that 
attended  regularly  completed  90  per  cent,  of  a 
year's  work  of  the  day  high  school,  and  the  rest, 
one>half  to  two-thirds  of  a  year's  work.  In  a 
class  of  60  in  phonography,  30  could  write  from 
50  to  75  words  per  minute.  The  work  in  the 
other  classes  was  equally  successful.  Philadel- 
phia's plan  of  reducing  the  number  of  teachers 
as  the  pupils  drop  out,  is  probably  followed  in 
many  of  the  schools. 

The  salaries  vary  greatly.  Principals  are  paid 
from  $2  to  $7  per  evening.  New  York  pays  $7  ; 
Worcester,  Hartford,  San  Francisco,  Spring- 
field, Chicago,  and  Providence,  $5  ;  New  Haven, 
I4.50;  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  Philadelphia, 
Cambridge,  Albany,  and  St.  Louis,  I4 ;  Wash- 
ington and  Newark,  I3.50  ;  Baltimore  and  Cin- 
cinnati, I3 ;  Los  Ans^eles,  I3.50  ;  and  Paterson, 
Jersey  City  and  Reading,  $2.  Assistant  teachers 
receive  from  I1.25  to  J5  per  evening.  In  no 
case  are  the  salaries  too  high.  The  principal 
especially  needs  some  consideration,  because 
the  success  of  the  school  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  time  and  thought  he 
devotes  to  it  outside  of  the  actual  session,  so 
that,  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  man,  his  com- 
pensation should  not  be  based  entirely  on  the 
two  hours'  work  of  a  session. 

The  courses  of  study  vary  considerably.  The 
Boston  plan  includes  courses  of  study  in  English 
composition,  English  and  American  literature, 
foreign  language  and  literature,  history  and 
civil  government,  economics,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  ]^hy8ics  and  chemistry,  mathematics, 
penmanship,  phonography  and  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  commercial  geo^aphy  and  com- 
mercial law.  The  courses  in  English  and 
American  literature,  as  outlined  in  the  Boston 
Evening  High  School  Bulletin,  are  particularly 
exhaustive  —  more  so  than  in  many  day  high 
schools.  Pupils  are  given  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency in  the  several  branches  and  a  diploma  is 
awarded  to  a  pupil  the  aggregate  value  of  whose 
certificates  is  at  least  twenty-four  points.  The 
Boston  plan  is  classical  and  general  rather  than 
industrial,  and  is  very  interesting. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  New  York  evening 
high  schools  are  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man ;  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and 
trigonometry ;  physics,  applied  mechanics ; 
bookkeeping  ;  English  composition,  grammar 
and  rhetoric  ;  English  literature  and  oratory ; 
history  and  political  science ;  phonography ; 
chemistry ;  architectural,  mechanical,  and  free- 
hand drawing  and  ship  drafting.  Students  tak- 
ing courses  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Srate  Board  of  Regents,  and  successfully 
passing  the  State  examinations  in  the  different 
subjects,  will  be  enabled  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of 
colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

A  diploma  is  given  for  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  eight  full  periods,  and  a  special  or 
higher  diploma  for  tne  completion  of  a  course 
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of  twelve  full  periods.  In  order  to  receive  a 
certificate  of  completion  of  any  period,  the  pupil 
must  pass  an  examination  with  a  percentage  of 
sixty  and  must  have  attended  at  least  eighty  five 
per  cent,  of  his  registered  nights  in  the  class. 
A  pupil  who  has  been  absent  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  his  registered  nights  may  have  his 
case  submitted  by  the  class  teacher  to  the  princi- 
pal for  permission  to  take  the  examinations  for 
a  certificate  in  case  of  unavoidable  absence. 

The  Providence  course  practically  covers  the 
same  ground,  also  emphasizing  drawing  and  the 
commercial  branches.  Whenever  a  pupil  has 
completed  a  study  as  required  in  any  course  of 
the  Providence  Evening  Hi^h  School  and  has 
passed  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  he  receives  a  cei*- 
tificate  of  attainment  in  that  study.  Diplomas 
are  awarded  all  pupils  who  thus  complete  a  full 
course  of  400  hours.  Providence  gives  a  com- 
mercial bookkeeping  course,  a  commercial 
shorthand  course,  a  standard  course,  and  three 
drawing  courses — freehand,  mechanical  and 
architectural  (four  years*  work  in  each).  The 
school  is  so  arranged  that  there  are  in  reality 
two  schools ;  one  meeting  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  evenings,  and  the  other  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  Pupils  must 
be  regular  in  attendance  upon  the  set  of  even- 
ings in  which  their  work  is  scheduled. 

Springfield  offers  about  the  same  subjects  as 
Boston.  At  least  ten  students  are  required  to 
form  a  class  in  any  subject.  In  case  the  atten- 
dance in  any  class  falls  below  six  for  three  suc- 
cessive evenings,  the  class  is  discontinued.  A 
diploma  is  awarded  for  satisfactory  work  for 
three  years.  Cincinnati  covers  about  the  same 
ground  and  gives  a  diploma  for  four  years'  work. 
The  Philadelphia  course  is  very  practical  and 
includes  chemistry,  electrical  science,  civil  gov- 
ernment, history,  advanced  English,  algebra, 
geometiy,  mensuration,  trigonometry,  freehand, 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  book- 
keeping, penmanship,  business  arithmetic, 
stenography  and  typewriting,  Lawrence,  Wor- 
cester, Albany,  New  Haven,  Cambridge,  and  St. 
Louis  have  an  excellent  general  course.  Pall 
River  has  a  civil  service  course,  including  also 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  rhetoric.  Hartford 
offers  four  courses — commercial,  stenography, 
civil  service,  and  college.  Boston,  Brockton, 
and  San  Francisco  also  make  a  specialty  of  the 
college  preparatory  course.    The  San  Francisco 

?lan  also  includes  general  and  technical  courses, 
he  drawing  department  includes  naval  archi- 
tecture. Cambridge  introduced  carpentry  dur- 
ing the  last  year  with  very  gratifying  results. 
Washington  has  only  a  commercial  course. 
Cleveland  has  offered  manual  training,  higher 
mathematics,  mechanical  drawing  and  design- 
ing for  its  first  year,  and  reports  the  work  very 
successful. 

An  evening  high  school  course  in  the  coal 
re^ons  might  very  properly  include  a  course  in 
mining  engineering.  By  employing  competent 
instructors  this  course  could  be  given  free  to 
the  man^  poor  men  and  poor  boys  who  must 
pay  tuition  to  the  correspondence  school  of 
mines,  and  who  sit  up  night  after  night  strug- 
gling over  difficult  principles,  problems,  and 
formulae,  which  they  can  rarely  master  thor- 
oughly by  such  a  course. 


With  few  exceptions  the  studies  are  entirely 
elective.  Cambridge  requires  English  and  his- 
tory of  those  who  wish  to  graduate.  New  York 
requires  English.  Washin^on  requires  all 
branches.  Jersey  City  requires  all  who  take 
stenography  to  take  English,  and  all  who  take 
bookkeeping  to  take  arithmetic.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  most  popular  subjects  are  the 
commericial  branches.  In  Philadelphia  the 
number  taking  commercial  branches  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  enrolled ;  in  Cincinnati 
and  Albany,  two-thirds;  in  Hartford,  Fall 
River,  Cambridge,  Providence,  and  Reading, 
one-half;  in  New  York,  from  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths;  in  Lawrence,  Springfield  and 
Worcester,  one-third  ;  in  New  Haven  and  Jer- 
sey City,  95  per  cent;  in  Baltimore,  9  per  cent, 
in  white  school  and  5  per  cent  in  colored  school. 
In  San  Francisco  the  commerical  evening 
school  is  separate.  The  San  Francisco  Evening 
High  School  reports  the  college  preparatory 
course  as  the  most  popular;  Fall  River  the 
civil  service  course. 

The  amount  of  work  required  for  graduation  is 
less  than  for  the  day  high  schools.  In  addition 
to  those  already  given.  New  Haven  requires  two 
branches  for  three  years.  Lawrence  requires 
three  years'  work,  and  pupils  must  pass  nine 
branches.  Worcester  requires  four  years'  work. 
Cambridge  requires  two  studies  for  three  years. 
Fall  River  gives  certificate  for  regular  attend- 
ance. St.  Louis  has  two  years*  work.  Thus 
the  length  of  time  required  varies  from  two  to 
six  years. 

In  1902,  Cincinnati  graduated  60;  Hartford, 
90 ;  New  Haven,  12 ;  Lawrence,  28 ;  Cam- 
bridge, 14;  San  Francisco,  10;  Worcester  12; 
Springfield,  12.  In  1903,  Cincinnati  graduated 
45 ;  New  Haven,  10 ;  Lawrence,  24  ;  Cambridge, 
8;  Worcester,  16;  Springfield,  14;  Providence, 
18.  In  1901,  three  of  the  New  York  schools  for 
men  graduated  130,  and  Boston  graduated  13, 
five  of  whom  were  college  preparatory  students. 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  the  num- 
ber graduating  is  low  as  compared  with  the 
total  enrollment  except  in  Hartford  and  Cincin- 
nati where  the  number  graduating  is  90  per 
cent,  and  40  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  total 
enrollment  This  is  due  to  a  number  of  condi- 
tions and  is  explained  in  part  by  principal  Ellis 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  says,  <*The  number 
of  pupils  graduating  from  the  Evening  High 
School  may  seem  small  to  you,  but  these  pupils 
do  not  come  to  the  Evening  High  School  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  diploma.  Some  of  them 
come  Just  to  get  one  subject,  and  when  they 
have  finished  that  they  leave.  Others  come  for 
two  or  three  subjects.  Each  one  comes  because 
the  Evening  High  School  offers  something  that 
he  wants,  and  when  this  want  has  been  satisfied 
he  drops  out  of  school.  He  may  not  even  stay 
through  one  year." 

Regular  closing  exercises  are  held  in  the 
several  schools.  In  connection  with  these 
exercises,  the  annual  exhibition  of  drawing  and 
modeling  is  held.  Some  schools  have  contests 
in  declamation.  Others  have  organized  dra- 
matic circles.  The  one  at  Cincinnati  recently 
presented  two  comedies  on  one  of  the  public 
school  stages  before  large  audiences.  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  was  presented  to  a  large  audi- 
ence by  the  pupils  of  the  Springfield  Evening 
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High  School,  April  i,  1903.  Cincinnati  enclosed 
a  programme  of  the  commencement  exercises 
showing  that  they  are  arranged  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  day  high  school.     Principal  Frank 
Rollins  gives  the  following  as  some  of  the  note- 
worthy features  of  the  New  York  Evening  High 
School:  **(i)  Age,  continuous  written  records 
since  1866.    (2)  Permanence  and  continuous  ser- 
vice of  the  teaching  force.    One  teacher,  Mr. 
Frank  Melville,  served  as  teacher  of  freehand 
drawing  for  thirty-  five  years.     His  successor  and 
former  pupil  in  this  school,  Mr.  Charles  Prior, 
is  now  senior  teacher  in  the  same  department. 
Most  of  the  teachers  have  several  years.     (3) 
Pnblic  interest  in  the  school.    A  famous  manu- 
&ctnring  firm  gives  a  gold  medal  yearly  to 
encourage  excellence  in  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  school.     Professional  and  business  men 
make  frequent  applications  for  help  from  among 
the  students.     (4)  Spirit  of  unity  and  desire  for 
progress   amone  students   and   teachers.    On 
alternate  Saturday  evenings  through  the  cal- 
endar year,  a  literary  society  composed  of  stu- 
dents meets  in  a  hall  hired  by  the  members,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining   practice  in  public 
speaking  and  for  other  literary  exercises.     Dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  members  of  the  society 
take  occasional   outings  together.     (5)  Char- 
acter of  the  teachers  selected  from  the  day  high 
schools,  from  elementary  schools,  and  from  the 
professional  men  of  the  city.     (6)  Rapidly  de- 
veloping   articulation    between  the   day  high 
schools  and  the  evening  high  schools  ma^  con- 
tinue the  pnrsuit  of  a  liberal  education  m  the 
evening  •cnools.''    I  do  not  have  time  to  cite 
any  of  the  thousands  of  instances  of  the  great 
work  these  schools  are  doing.    Men  and  women 
in  every  sphere  of  life  have  been  lifted  to  higher 
and  better  positions.    The  interest  and  good 
feeling  manifested  in  these  schools,  shows  that 
they  represent  a  mighty  movement  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.     In  defense  of  the  evening 
high  school,  Principal  Ellis  says:  *' There  are 
in  every  city  large  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  obliged  to  leave  school  before 
completing  the  high  school  course.    Many  of 
them  would  like  an  opportunity  to  take  up  some 
high  school  subjects  and  thus  continue  their 
education    under    competent    direction.      The 
evening  high  school  ofiers  this  opportunity,  and 
if  your  city  should  open  such  a  school,  I  think 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  large  enrollment, 
St  the  industry  which  would  be  manifested,  and 
at  the  results  which  would  be  obtained.    Our 
teachers  say  that  they  have  more  pleasure  in 
their  evening  school  work  than  in  any  other 
teaching  which  they  do." 

We  have  given  this  matter  a  trial  and  have 
found  the  above  statement  true  in  every  par- 
ticular. Try  it,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
public  interest  manifest  in  it,  and  at  the  gratify, 
ing  results  that  will  follow  such  an  undertaking- 

Prof.  M.  L.  Laubach,  instructor  in 
Manual  Training  in  the  Wilkes-Barre 
High  School,  read  the  next  paper  upon 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Manual  Training  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  Thoughtful  men  no  longer  question  its 
value  in  our  school  system.  We  have  reached 
the  point   where  discussions   are  concerning 


systems  or  methods  of  application  and  not  in 
defense  of  its  position  in  tne  curriculum.  It  is, 
therefore,  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  present 
for  your  consideration  some  points  relatin£[  to 
the  adaptation  of  the  sloyd  iaea  as  a  working 
basis  for  educational  manual  training  to  our 
high  schools. 

It  has  been  thoueht  by  some  teachers  that 
the  principles  of  sloyd  manual  training  were  not 
applicable  to  hi^h  school  work.  But  as  a  result 
of  an  examination  of  the  different  systems  now 
in  use  and  personal  experience  gained  in  practi- 
cal work  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sloyd  system 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  American 
schools  can  be  applied  to  high  school  work. 

One  reason  that  slovd  is  not  more  generally 
applied  to  high  school  work  is  probably  due  to 
the  opinion  that  the  work  of  our  secondary 
schools  should  be  of  a  more  technical  nature 
than  that  afforded  by  the  sloyd  idea.  Special 
or  technical  training  should  begin  when  a  career 
in  life  is  determine  upon.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  our  schools  whose  object  is  general  edu- 
cation to  produce  mechanics  any  more  than  it 
is  to  produce  any  other  class  of  specialists. 
Manual  training  with  that  end  in  view  has  no 
place  in  general  education. 

The  motive  of  manual  trainiuf^,  as  first  intro- 
duced in  the  hi^h  schools  of  this  country,  was 
technical  and  its  method  of  application  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  educational 
manual  training  of  to-day.  Its  object  was  to 
teach  the  child  manual  work,  if  not  directly  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  him  for  a  future  vocation 
in  the  arts  and  trades,  at  least  to  make  him  more 
capable  in  case  he  should  follow  some  mechan- 
ical pursuit.  The  term  educational  is  often 
given  to  this  earlier  system  of  manual  training ; 
but  it  was  not  educational  manual  training  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to-da^.  It 
was  educational  from  an  industrial  pomt  of 
view.  The  advocates  of  this  system  of  manual 
training  feared  to  make  objectsof  utility  lest  the 
schools  might  become  self-supporting  factors, 
and  so  abstract  exercises  were  devised  to  show 
the  difference  between  a  school  and  a  factory. 
The  real  motive  of  such  a  training  was  to  de- 
velop a  skill  of  hand  to  be  used  in  industry. 

The  development  of  a  general  skill  of  hand  is 
a  very  important  result  of  any  s^^stem  of  educa- 
tional manual  training  ;  but  special  skill  such  as 
we  see  in  mechanics  is  not  the  aim  of  such 
training.  General  skill  facilitates  the  acquir- 
ment  of  special  skill  and  ^oes  a  long  way 
towards  giving  a  valuable  training  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  employments  of  bread-winning. 
Manual  training  has  a  distinctive  utilitarian 
value  in  the  general  skill  of  hand  developed, 
a  value  which  we  as  teachers  should  not  fail  to 
recognize.  Manual  training  connects  the  school 
life  with  the  out-of-school  life,  the  real  with  the 
ideal.  It  savors  of  the  kind  of  activities  that 
boys  will  be  called  upon  to  undertake  when 
they  become  men  and  have  to  labor  for  a  living. 
The  carefully  selected  occupations  are  such  as 
will  give  a  distinct  and  valuable  training  in  the 
use  of  tools.  But,  the  trained  teacher  will  always 
keep  in  mind  that  "the  object  of  manual  train- 
ing is  the  evolution  of  forces  and  not  the  devel- 
opment of  skill  as  such." 

Educational  manual  training  means  more 
than  the  training  0/  the  hand.    It  is  a  training 
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through  the  hand.  *•  It  is  the  development  of 
the  mental  iK>wers  through  self-activity  by  the 
use  of  tools  in  various  mechanical  operation." 
In  a  word  it  is  the  function  of  manual  training 
to  develope  the  powers  of  translating  thought 
into  action  ;  to  encourage  habits  of  accuracy, 
neatness,  order,  economy,  and  self-reliance ;  to 
train  to  aesthetic  appreciation  ;  to  develop  the 
sense  of  touch  and  the  eye  to  the  sense  of  rorm  ; 
to  develop  right  habits  of  work  and  lastly,  but 
by  no  means  of  least  importance,  to  develop 
general  dexterity  of  the  hand. 

The  definition  of  sloyd  given  by  the  principal 
of  the  Boston  Sloyd  School  is  as  follows: 
*'  Sloyd  is  tool  work  so  arranged  and  employed 
as  to  stimulate  and  promote  vigorous  intelligent 
selfactivity  for  a  purpose  which  the  worker 
recognizes  as  good."  As  a  general  definition 
this  might  be  applied  to  any  system  of  educa- 
tional manual  training  which  had  for  its  object 
the  general  development  of  the  mental  faculties. 
The  meaning  of  sloyd  as  I  understand  it  is  the 
putting  forth  of  brain  and  hands  in  common 
effort  for  the  purpose  of  human  development 
along  the  lines  which  I  have  indicated.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  greatest  ideas  which  the  advo- 
cates of  sloyd  have  contributed  to  manual 
training  is  their  insistence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  creative  faculty  of  the  pupil  by  the 
making  of  a  useful  model  which  is  to  be  a  con- 
tribution to  the  home  life. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  making  of 
a  useful  model  appeals  more  strongly  to  a  boy 
than  the  making  of  an  abstract  exercise.  It 
appeals  more  strongly  to  his  sympathies.  A 
boy  rarely  respects  a  model  unless  he  under- 
stands its  object.  An  exercise  in  chiseling  a 
series  of  grooves  in  a  piece  of  stock  is  an  exer- 
cise merely,  which  ends  with  the  doing.  But 
if  the  chiselinp;  is  done  as  one  step  in  the  mak- 
of  a  useful  article,  say  a  picture  frame  or  a  box, 
to  which  the  boy  is  to  return  at  the  next  lesson 
and  which  when  completed  is  to  be  carried 
home  to  be  used,  then  the  model  becomes  the 
source  of  abiding  interest  and  thought. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  work  of  our  high  schools, 
just  as  valuable  a  lesson,  if  not  a  more  impres- 
sive one,  can  be  secured  from  making  a  useful 
article  as  in  the  making  of  an  abstract  exercise. 
I  believe  also  that,  if  technical  skill  were  the 
only  object  in  view,  the  making  of  a  useful  ob- 
ject would  be  found  far  more  successful  as  a 
means  of  securing  it,  than  the  making  of  an  ab- 
stract exercise.  In  the  one  we  have  an  object 
of  beauty  and  utility,  in  the  other  an  object  de- 
void of  both.  A  teacher  may  require  the  same 
careful  work  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  In  the 
making  of  a  useful  article  there  is  a  keener  in- 
terest, and  the  work  is  done  in  a  happy  spirit 
and  not  as  a  task  set  to  be  dbne.  The  boy's 
motive  is  to  make  the  useful  model,  and  per- 
haps he  places  more  emphasis  on  the  finished 
article  than  on  the  process  of  making  it,  but  no 
harm  is  done  as  a  result  of  that.  He  may  be 
unconscious  of  the  higher  value,  but  I  believe 
his  results  will  be  far  better.  It  is  enough  that 
we  as  teachers  keep  in  mind  the  higher  motive 
of  the  work. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  finished  article  indicated  the  shop 
where  a  trade  was  taught  rather  than  a  school. 
Those  who  look  more  carefully  into  the  object 


of  making  articles  of  use  can  hardly  make  this 
mistake  **so  evident  does  it  become  that  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  employment  of  articles 
of  use  as  models  is  justified  by  the  keen  interest 
and  consequent  mental  activity  which  the  mak- 
ing of  such  models  excites." 

In  trade  carpentry  or  in  industrial  training  of 
any  sort  the  exercise  is  repeated  with  the  tool 
until  it  requires  but  a  minimum  of  effort  to  use 
it  The  same  muscles  are  used  and  the  same 
psychological  effort  made  until  the  action  be- 
comes automatic.  There  is  then  no  farther 
stimulus  to  development.  Sloyd  aims  '*  to  give 
a  right  understanmng  of  a  tool  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  control  as  a  result  from  usine  it,  but  not 
to  continue  its  use  until  it  requires  but  a  mini- 
mum of  effort  to  use  it." 

Prom  a  professional  point  of  view  the  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  points  which  govern  the  sloyd 
system :  The  models  must  be  plain  and  usenil 
articles,  objects  selected  from  the  every-day  life 
of  the  boy.  They  should  be  of  good  proportion 
and  affora  due  variety  of  form.  That  form  of 
study  is  much  neglected  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  boys  who  have  been  accustomed  to  work  on 
plane  surfaces  are  unable  to  appreciate  a  fine 
curve.  Sloyd  endeavors  to  meet  the  needs  of 
training  the  eye  to  the  sense  of  form  by  design- 
ing certain  exercises  with  special  reference  to 
this  point.  Therefore,  any  well-planned  series 
of  exercises  should  contain  a  number  of  models 
with  curved  surfaces. 

The  first  exercise  with  any  tool  should  give  a 
correct  and  effective  impression  of  its  typical 
use.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  first  use  of 
a  tool  should  be  the  easiest  way  in  which  it 
can  be  used,  but  it  should  be  such  a  use  as  will 
require  proper  thought  upon  the  part  of  the 
worker  to  use  it.  This  is  an  important  point  as 
the  worker  is  taught  from  the  first  that  it  is  only 
by  careful  and  thoughtful  work  that  he  can  se- 
cure the  best  results. 

The  course  should  be  so  planned  that  each  ex- 
ercise is  more  difficult  than  the  preceding  one, 
working  from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult  and 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  The  exercises 
should  be  so  arranged  that  a  boy  will  find  it  no 
harder  to  make  a  cabinet  at  the  end  of  the 
course  without  help  than  to  make  the  first 
model  in  the  course.  The  whole  series  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  teach  the  pupil  the  use  and 
most  important  manipulations  of  the  necessary 
tools. 

The  writer  desires  to  offer  criticism  in  regard 
to  the  log[ical  sequence  in  the  arrangement  of 
exercises  insisted  upon  throughout  the  course 
by  some  advocates  of  the  sloyd  system.  A 
strict  adherence  to  a  set  of  models  gives  bat 
little  opportunity  for  the  development  of  orig- 
inality. We  must  have  ideas  upon  which  to 
start  our  course  of  study.  A  set  of  models 
should  embrace  these.  But  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue such  a  schedule  to  the  end  of  the  course, 
it  would  seem  as  though  we  are  giving  but  little 
attention  to  self-expression.  A  boy  must  follow 
and  is  following  some  one  else's  ideas  when  he 
works  from  a  blue-print  drawing.  As  stated  be- 
fore, I  believe  that  models  are  necessary  and  that 
it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  do  without  them, 
but  what  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  there 
.  should  be  a  greater  field  for  the  development  of 
self-expression.    As  a  partial  solution  to  this 
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problem  the  writer  has  during  different  steps  in 
the  work  encouraged  the  making  of  articles  of 
the  boys'  own  invention.  At  the  end  of  each 
jnr's  regular  work  the  pupils  have  been  per- 
mitted to  construct  objects  of  their  own  design. 
The  increased  interest  which  results  from  the 
making  of  something  which  the  boy  really 
wants  and  sees  a  need  for  in  the  home,  enables 
him  to  overcome  obstacles  which  might  other- 
wise fvevent  him  from  doiuR  good  work.  The 
designing  and  constructing  of  a  tool-box,  work- 
bench or  cabinet  gives  the  boy  confidence  in  his 
'  ability  to  do  thines.  He  observes  more  closely 
the  principles  of  construction  in  the  objects 
about  him.  It  awakens  in  him  a  keen  desire  to 
invent  things. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  those  points 
which  govern  the  slo3rd,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
sloyd  system  as  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of 
oar  American  schools  is  the  system  which  best 
embodies  the  educational  principles  of  Manual 
Training. 

I  believe  it  is  worthy  the  most  careful  thought 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  seeking  that  which 
is  best  for  our  schools.  There  are  possibly  some 
points  concerning  the  system  on  which  we  may 
not  agree  in  regard  to  their  adaptation  to  our 
schoohi.  It  is  our  privilege  to  accept  or  reject 
them  accordingly  as  they  merit  our  approval  or 
disapproval.  I  believe  that  the  underlying 
prinaples  which  govern  the  sloyd  system  are 
worthy  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  teachers  interested  in  Manual  Training. 

Mr.  J.  K,  Jones  inquired  whether  the 
same  teachers  are  employed  for  both  day 
and  night  schools.  Mr.  Joslin  replied 
that  he  has  worked  in  both  schools  dur- 
ing the  same  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  rule  generally  in  other 
places.  No  educational  board,  so  far  as 
known,  forbids  this. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Coffin  gave  some  inter- 
esting facts  as  to  the  results  of  work  in 
the  evening  schools  as  follows  :  **  I  want  ! 
to  speak  of  three  instances  of  the  good  , 
accomplished  by  our  night  schools.  In  ! 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  [  taught  three 
years  in  the  night  schools.  •  An  Irishman 
of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  came  to 
to  this  country  and  worked  as  driver  of  a 
wood  and  coal  cart.  His  evenings  were  | 
spent  in  my  school.  He  was  in  the  even- 
ing high  school  for  three  years  when  he 
took  a  course  in  bookkeeping  and  math- 
ematics, fitting  himself  for  office  work  from 
which  his  education  had  enabled  him  to 
rise  to  the  position  of  partner  in  the  con- 
cern with  an  income  of  some  $1 ,  500  a  year. 
A  young  Jew  entered  the  school  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  *  bound  out '  to  a  tailor 
in  Providence  and  had  only  his  evenings 
to  himself.  In  some  way  the  thirst  for 
an  education  came  to  him  and  he  fit- 
ted himself  for  the  evening  high  school. 
Here  in  two  years  he  prepared  for  the 


examination  for  Brown  University.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  men  there 
and  is  fitting  himself  now  for  the  law, 
every  indication  being  that  he  will  make 
a  successful  lawyer.  The  third  instance 
is  also  that  of  a  Jew  who  came  to  this 
country  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish. He  prepared  himself  in  the  niglit 
schools  of  Providence  for  Brown  Univer- 
sity where  he  has  just  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  and  will  enter  Harvard 
Law  School  this  year.  These  three  in- 
stances coming  to  my  personal  attention 
impress  me  powerfully  with  the  good 
accomplished  by  our  night  schools.  They 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  way.'* 


NATURE  STUDY. 


IN  the  Department  of  Nature  Study  Dr. 
S.  C.  Smucker,  of  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  first  speaker  was  Miss  Martha  Good- 
enough,  of  Reading,  who  told  her  experi- 
ence in  the  **  Organization  of  Nature 
Study  Classes,*'  much  as  follows  : 

'*  What  I  know  and  have  to  say  seems 
so  very  simple  that  I  feel  timid  in  telling 
you  what  may  seem  so  trifling.  I  hope, 
however,  that  a  recital  of  what  was 
accomplished  by  the  Nature  Study  Club 
at  Reading,  Pa.,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted,  will  encourage  others 
to  form  classes  or  clubs.  For  that,  to  me, 
seems  to  be  the  best  way  of  acquiring 
information  in  the  matter  of  nature  study. 
The  club  organized  at  Reading  last  year 
was  composed  of  thirty  teachers.  We 
met  every  Saturday  afternoon  from  the 
22nd  of  February  until  the  first  Satur- 
day in  June.  A  number  of  us  had  been 
going  to  the  woods  and  hills  for  recrea- 
tion, particularly  after  a  trying  day  in 
the  school  room,  or  at  the  close  of  the 
week.  In  this  way  we  came  to  notice  the 
flowers,  trees  and  birds.  With  the  inter- 
est aroused  came  the  desire  to  know  not 
merely  their  names,  but  something  of 
their  ways,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  to 
learn  the  favorite  haunts  of  each.  It  was 
then  we  realized  the  need  of  a  guide  to 
lead  us  to  know  Nature  more  intimately. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  securing,  as 
an  instructor.  Prof.  Bade,  then  of  Bethle- 
hem, now  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  course  of  instruction,  which  was  to 
be  chiefly  out-door  work,  was  prefaced  by 
several  lectures  preparatory  to  taking  up 
the  study  of  flowers  and  doing  field  work. 
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Early  in  the  course  we  realized  that  we 
were  particularly  defective  in  the  *  art  of 
seeing.'  But  after  a  few  tramps  with 
our  instructor  this  was  greatly  remedied. 
We  must  remember  that  when  looking 
for  wild  flowers,  to  see  them  properly  and 
enjoy  them  thoroughly,  we  must  get 
down  close  to  them  ;  they  cannot  rise  to 
the  level  of  our  eyes,  and  we  cannot  see 
them  in  detail  if  we  stand  erect.  As  we 
grow  older  and  taller,  our  eyes  are  apt  to 
be  carried  farther  and  farther  away  from 
wild  flowers,  and  we  [can  no  longer  see 
them  or  smell  them  without  stooping. 
But  let  us  keep  to  Nature's  garden,  even 
if  we  must  kneel,  or  lie  prone  upon  the 
earth  to  discover  the  secrets  she  reveals. 

**  As  some  of  the  earliest  of  our  wild 
flowers  are  to  be  found  near  streams,  our 
first  trip  was  made  to  a  locality  through 
which  wandered  a  small  stream,  and 
there,  reflected  in  the  water,  we  found  the 
skunk  cabbage,  wearing  a  beautifully 
mottled  hood.  Close  by  were  the  pussy 
willow  and  the  alder  tassels.  All  through 
the  course  our  visits  to  the  diffierent 
localities  were  regulated  by  a  knowledge 
of  where  and  when  certain  plants  may 
be  expected  to  bloom.  It  was  extremely 
interesting  to  know  that  Nature  so  times 
her  conventions,  that  insects  and  plants 
which,  in  forgotten  ages,  she  bound  to- 
gether in  mutual  helpfulness,  shall  always 
meet.  To  find  the  one  is  to  find  the 
other. 

*'  You  may  think  that,  with  so  large  a 
class,  many  localities  were  stripped  of 
their  treasures.  I  assure  you  that  pluck- 
ing the  flowers  for  mere  pleasure  was  not 
countenanced.  Picking  specimens  for 
scientific  purposes  was  not  discouraged, 
but  in  all  cases  the  rarity  or  abundance 
of  the  species  was  taken  into  account. 
Perhaps  the  sentiment  of  the  class  is  best 
expressed  in  the  lines : 

**  *  I  bent  o'er  to  pick  the  wildling, 
When  hark,  was  that  a  sigh  ? 
I'll  leave  it  where  God  has  placed  it, 
Thought  I,  as  I  sauntered  by.* 

The  more  we  love  the  wild  flowers,  the 
easier  it  is,  I  think,  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  pick  them.  An  important  item 
for  consideration  and  one  that  should 
receive  the  attention  of  Nature  Study 
classes,  is  the  preservation  of  our  wild 
flowers,  many  of  which  are  becoming 
comparatively  rare  on  account  of  the  up- 
rooting of  the  plants.  In  many  places 
where  the  trailing  arbutus  was  abundant 


but  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  now  scarce, 
owing  to  the  professional  flower  gather- 
ers. This  is  somewhat  of  a  digression, 
but  on  account  of  its  importance,  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  it. 

**  In  order  to  perfect  an  organization 
for  nature  study,  there  must  be  a  love  for 
it,  there  must  be  some  enthusiasm.  We 
cannot  take  our  mood  to  Nature,  and 
persuade  ourselves  that  she  reflects  it, 
but  we  should  go  to  her  with  an  open 
mind,  and  leave  her  to  create  the  mood  ; 
ask  to  be  taught  of  her.     For 

**  'About  the  flowers  grave  lessons  cling, 
Let  us  softly  steal  like  the  tread  of  Spring 
And  learn  of  them.* 

**  Every  member  of  this  club  of  which 
I  speak  was  a  nature  lover,  and  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  work.  Many  per- 
sonal pleasures  were  sacrificed  rather  than 
lose  the  pleasure  and  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  an  excursion.  Wordsworth  tells  us 
that  to  such,  *  Nature  is  a  vast  embodied 
thought,  a  presence  not  only  capable  of 
inspiring  delightful  ardor  but  of  elevating 
man  by  noble  discipline. '  That  the  work 
continued  a  pleasure  and  proved  helpful 
to  all  of  us,  was  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  presented.  Prof.  Bade's 
instruction  was  wholly  informal  and  un- 
systematic, as  are  the  objects  which  one 
sees.  He  instructed  with  the  hope  of 
training  the  eye  and  the  mind  to  see  and 
comprehend  the  common  things  of  life. 
The  result  of  this  teaching  was  not  so 
much  scientific  knowledge  as  the  culti- 
vation of  a  living  sympathy  with  every- 
thing that  is.  The  objects  studied  were 
the  things  we  met  with  in  our  walks  ;  a 
stone,  a  twig,  a  bird,  an  insect,  a  leaf  or 
a  flower. 

*  *  Every  fellow  teacher  who  loves  Nature 
in  any  one  of  her  manifestations  is,  I  am 
sure,  interested  in  Nature  Study  ;  for  it 
is  the  natural  method  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  forms  a  basis  for  all  other 
studies.  Then  why  will  you  be  a  stranger 
to  this  great  love  ?  Is  it  because  you  are 
appalled  by  Nature's  vastness  ?  Let  this 
thought  reassure  you.  No  one  can  know 
all,  but  everybody  ought  to  know  some- 
thing. At  least  one  fact  can  be  learned 
every  day  about  some  natural  object. 
Then  too  I  have  heard  some  teachers  say 
they  would  like  to  take  up  the  study  of 
flowers  but  that  they  have  never  studied 
Botany.  That  should  not  prove  a  hin- 
drance, as  a  text-book  on  botany  should 
be  read  through  the  flowers,  and  not  the 
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flowers  through  the  text-book.  The 
text-book  method  generates  the  feeling 
that  the  book  tells  all  that  is  to  be  seen, 
whereas  the  commonest  plant  or  insect 
offers  vast  realms  for  exploration  where 
no  text-book  has  as  yet  penetrated.  One 
of  the  results  of  Nature  Study  should  be 
the  widening  of  the  student's  horizon 
with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  study. 
This  in  time  generates  enthusiasm. 
Another  must  be  the  deepening  convic- 
tion that  we  are  part  of  a  kinship  of  life 
that  comprehends  all  that  lives — ^plant  or 
animal.  Let  me  leave  with  you  this  ap- 
peal of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  '  Love  Nature. 
Infect  the  children  with  it.  And  you 
will  lay  deeper  than  in  any  other  way, 
than  in  all  other  ways,  the  foundation  for 
which  the  school  and  church  exist.'  " 

Supt.  Ira  Shipman,  of  Sunbury,  then 
read  the  following  paper  on 

SOMB  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
NATURE  STUDY. 

The  term  Nature  Study  suggests  the 
divine  mode  of  procedure  from  and 
through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 
Important  as  other  lines  of  study  may  be, 
none  seem  to  surpass  in  usefulness  a 
knowledge  of  the  common  things  which 
surround  us.  The  leafy  boughs,  the  grow- 
ing grass,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  all 
claim  our  closest  attention.  Who  has 
been  satisfied  with  his  knowledge  of  com- 
mon things?  Evidently  the  man  or 
woman  who  lives  for  wealth,  power  and 
dominion  alone  —  the  man  or  woman  who 
does  not 

"  Live  for  those  who  love  them, 
Whose  hearts  are  kind  and  true, 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  them, 
And  awaits  their  spirits  too.*' 

What  was  formerly  known  as  Geog- 
raphy has  been  so  simplified  by  bringing 
it  within  the  realm  of  Nature  Study,  for 
the  lower  grade  schools,  that  the  subject 
is  pursued  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
without  that  once  common  but  unwar- 
ranted objection  by  parents  —  that  they 
do  not  want  their  children  to  study  geog- 
raphy, they  never  expect  to  travel  and 
therefore  need  not  know  the  subject.  Of 
coarse  such  a  reason  is  about  as  well 
founded  as  the  protest  against  the  study  of 
Physiology,  for  the  reason  that  parents  do 
not  wish  their  children  to  become  doctors. 
The  real  purposes  for  which  all  studies 
are  pursued,  namely,  for  general  culture, 
and  for  preparing  the  individual  for  com- 
plete living  are  too  often  overlooked.    In 


too  many  localities  the  parents  as  well  as 
the  children  must  be  educated. 

1.  The  first  advantage  that  suggests 
itself  is,  that  it  arouses  the  interest  of  the 
pupils.  Our  teaching  is  and  has  been 
too  bookish.  If  pupils  have  been  able  to 
answer  questions  in  the  language  of  the 
book,  we  have  been  too  ready  to  accept 
such  answers  as  satisfactory,  thus  measur- 
ing the  competency  of  the  pupil  by  a  nar- 
row and  inflexible  standard. 

2.  It  promotes  original  ideas  and  an- 
swers. The  child  that  has  studied  phys- 
iology from  observation  of  his  own  body 
and  his  own  acts  is  better  prepared  to 
practice  that  which  has  been  taught  than 
the  pupil  who  is  merely  told  the  facts 
without  being  led  to  observe.  Question  : 
**  How  many  bones  are  there  from  the 
knuckles  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers?" 
The  answer  need  not  be  learned  from  a 
book.  Observation  of  one's  own  hand 
gives  the  most  definite  answer  and  makes 
the  most  lasting  impression. 

3.  Nature  Study  wakes  up  mind  and 
prepares  the  pupil  for  more  ad  vanced  work. 
The  pupil  who  has  been  trained  by  Nature 
Study  in  the  lower  grades  becomes  a  more 
thorough  scholar  in  the  more  advanced 
studies.  How  often  do  we  find  in  the 
high  school  course  that  the  students  have 
not  observed  the  most  common  things  in 
nature?  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  common  things  pertaining  to  plant 
life,  animal  life  and  the  mineral  kingdom 
should  be  reserved  for  the  last  year  of  any 
graded  course.  Statistics  show  that  less 
than  two  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  who  enter 
our  common  schools  the  same  year,  con- 
tinue through  the  course  and  graduate. 
This  being  true  we  should  make  some 
provision  by  which  they  may  be  instructed 
in  the  natural  phenomena  which  sur- 
round them  in  daily  life. 

4.  Nature  Study  should  receive  special 
attention  in  city  schools,  for  the  reason 
that,  as  a  rule,  city  children  are  not  well 
informed  about  the  most  common  things 
which  pertain  to  rural  life.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  so  many  children, in  cities 
and  larger  towns  should  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  fields  of  growing 
grain,  com  and  vegetables.  Even  in  our 
own  neighborhood  we  can  find  persons, 
adults,  who  cannot  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween growing  wheat  and  growing  rye. 
There  is  also  a  noticeable  lack  of  infor- 
mation about  common  grains  and  fruits. 
If  these  statements  are  true,  does  it  not 
follow  that  some  more  definite  outline 
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should  be  pursued  along  the  line  of 
Nature  Study  ?  A  child  was  born  in  the 
city,  so  the^story  goes,  and  attended  the  city 
schools.  At  the  age  of  about  eight  years 
he  was  permitted  to  visit  his  grandfather, 
a  farmer.  He  accompanied  the  old  gentle- 
man to  the  bam  in  the  early  morning  to 
to  feed  the  horses  and  cows.  As  they 
came  nearer,  the  cattle  in  the  stalls  began 
to  rise  and  low.  The  child  said,  **  Grand- 
pa, listen  to  the  cows  blowing  their 
horns.**  He  replied  **No  my  child  the 
cows  are  lowing.'*  The  child  replied, 
**  Well  then,  what  are  their  horns  for  ?  ** 
Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  it 
makes  a  plea  for  Nature  Study. 

5.  Nature  Study  suggests  ideas  of  form 
which  materially  aid  in  the  study  of 
mathematics,  especially  in  Geometry. 
The  student  of  nature  needs  but  to  ob- 
serve the  growing  tree  in  order  to  have  il- 
lustrations of  all  kinds  of  angles,  lines  and 
curves.  Our  work  in  geometry  becomes 
too  mechanical  to  the  average  student  be- 
cause too  many  teachers  and  students 
lack  common  information  about  common 
things.  To  many,  a  line  means  nothing 
more  than  a  chalk-mark  upon  the  black- 
board, an  angle  or  a  curve  must  be  be  in- 
dicated by  artificial  lines,  in  order  to  be 
intelligible.  Nature  Study  greatly  aids 
in  removing  such  erroneous  impressions. 

6.  Nature  Study  makes  better  readers. 
That  this  statement  savors  of  practical 
truth  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  so 
many  supplementary  readers  are  prepared 
and  used  along  this  line.  If  we  accept 
the  definition,  that  **  reading  is  thought- 
getting  and  thought-imparting,**  then  it 
follows  that  good  reading  depends  largely 
upon  how  well  we  have  the  subject  in 
mind.  We  read  those  lessons  best  which 
appeal  to  us  from  the  standpoint  of  nature, 
and  such  a  standard  can  be  best  obtained 
by  or  through  nature  study. 

7.  Nature  Study  develops  the  moral 
nature  of  the  individual.  Education 
deals  with  the  heart,  the  head  and  the 
hand.  This,  in  other  words,  means  that 
our  teaching  should  be  along  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  lines.  That  the 
heart  or  moral  training  is  nearly  always 
given  first  place,  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
'*  Out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.*' 

The  great  source  from  which  this  moral 
teaching  is  derived  is  the  Book  of  books, 
the  Bible ;  the  great  source  from  which 
biblical  illustrations  are  drawn  in  the 
realm  of  nature.  Through  nature  and 
nature*  s  laws  the  child  must  be  led  to 


distinguish  right  from  wrong,  to  appreci- 
ate moral  qualities,  and  to  exalt  moral 
character.  Character  and  reputation  are 
widely  different.  A  noted  writer  has  said, 
**  Reputation  is  what  people  say  we  are, 
character  is  what  God  knows  we  are.'* 
Character  is  the  foundation,  reputation 
is  the  superstructure  ;  character  is  perma- 
nent, reputation  is  changeable. 

8.  Practical  moral  truths  may  be  taught 
through  nature  study.  The  cruelty  of 
robbing  a  bird*s  nest  may  be  taught  by 
presenting  a  bird*s  nest  and  letting  the 
pupils  point  out  the  various  things  which 
they  see  in  its  construction.  Ask  them 
many  questions,  such  as :  Where  do  birds 
build  their  nests  ?  How  does  the  outside 
differ  from  the  inside?  How  does  the 
bird  make  it  ?  How  does  the  bird  know 
how  to  shape  the  nest  ?  What  birds  build 
nests  on  the  ground  ?  What  are  some  of 
the  enemies  of  birds  ?  Among  these  will 
be  named  snakes,  cats,  other  birds  and 
boys.  Having  obtained  the  answer, 
**  Boys  are  enemies  of  birds,**  ask  them 
questions  bearing  upon  the  moral  phase 
of  their  conduct.  Try  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  conscience  is  a  safe  guide  in 
nearly  all  matters  pertaining  to  right  and 
wrong.  Have  them  to  understand  as  fiar 
as  possible  that  they  should  always  **  do 
what  conscience  says  is  right,  what  reason 
says  is  best.**  Thus  through  Nature  we 
may  lead  the  children  to  right  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting,  for  all  of  which  they 
will  be  the  happier,  and  the  world  better. 

Nature  Study  is  both  interesting  and 
profitable  ;  it  arouses  teachers  and  pupils 
to  greater  research  in  pursuit  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  common  things.  Following  are 
some  questions  suitable  for  Nature  Study 
work  :  What  evidences  have  you  on  your 
farm  that  lead  you  to  believe  that  it  was 
once  covered  with  water  ?  If  you  should 
cut  into  a  tree  now  (say  it  is  November) 
would  the  sap  flow  freely  ?  Why?  What 
months  are  most  suitable  for  tree- plant- 
ing? What  are  the  roots  of  a  tree  for 
and  how  far  out  do  they  extend  ?  Which 
lie  the  deeper,  the  roots  of  forest  trees  or 
those  of  fruit  trees  ?  When  you  toast  a 
piece  of  bread  which  way  does  it  curl  ? 
Where  does  the  snow  melt  the  quicker, 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  or  out  in  the 
open  field  ?  From  what  sources  is  the 
substance  which  forms  the  apple  de- 
rived ?  How  can  you  tell  how  much  an 
apple  limb  grew  the  past  year?  How 
many  petals  in  the  apple  blossom  ?  How 
many  seed  cases  are  there  in  the  apple  ? 
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How  many  seeds  are  there  and  which 
way  do  the  pointed  end  of  the  seeds 
point?  Of  what  use  is  the  skin  of  the 
apple  ?  How  is  four  printed  on  the  face 
of  most  clocks  and  watches  ?  How  does 
a  spider  come  down  from  the  ceiling? 
How  does  it  get  back  ?  How  does  a  cow 
get  tip  ?  a  dog  ?  a  horse  ?  How  many 
sides  has  a  bee  cell  ?  What  other  forms 
might  have  been  used  without  loss  of 
space?  In  what  direction  does  your 
shadow  fall  at  noon  ?  If  a  notch  were 
cut  in  a  tree  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
when  the  tree  was  five  years  old,  how 
&r  from  the  ground  would  that  same 
notch  be  when  the  tree  is  ten  years  old  ? 
Wise  men,  in  all  ages,  have  praised  the 
faculty  of  observation.  Observation  as 
here  used  does  not  merely  mean  seeing, 
but  rather  perception.  The  person  who 
observes  by  seeing  alone,  uses  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  power  which  God  has 
given  to  him.  It  is  a  teacher's  duty  to 
aid  in  opening  wide  every  avenue  for 
information,  and  no  broader  field  presents 
itself  than  Nature  Study. 

Dr.  Hooker  says:  **It  should  be  the 
main  business  of  the  school  to  train  the 
child  as  an  observer.  He  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  world  of  beautiful  and 
interesting  things,  and  shut  up  to  the 
letters  and  work  of  the  school  room. 
Things,  and  not  mere  signs,  should  con- 
stitute the  substantial  part  of  his  instruc- 
tion." 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  early  be 
taught  to  make  a  right  use  of  their 
senses,  so  that  the  commonest  things  may 
seem  worth  looking  at.  Ugly  as  the 
toad  may  appear,  it  still  has  a  beautiful 
eye.  Slow  and  awkward  though  the  ox 
may  be,  it  still  attracts  our  attention 
because  of  its  patience.  Even  stones 
and  weeds  may  attract  our  attention  and 
help  to  enforce  the  truth  that  nothing 
has  been  created  in  vain. 

Nature  Study  will  aid  in  making  us 
broader,  better,  more  sympathetic,  and 
more  humane.  It  will  aid  us  in  study- 
ing men  and  things  in  a  way  that  will 
make  success  easier  and  surer  ;  it  will 
develop  common  sense  which  is  said  to 
be  the  most  uncommon  kind  of  sense. 
By  observation  we  learn  not  only  what  to 
do,  but  how  to  do  it,  fully  illustrating 
the  educational  maxim,  **  We  learn  to  do 
by  doing.'* 

Dr.  Schmucker  recalled  an  occasion 
when  Dr.   Cope,  who  was  an  authority. 


accompanied  a  botanizing  party  that 
found  an  unsightly  pool  bearing  on  its 
surface  a  single  beautiful  water-lily.  One 
of  the  party  proposed  to  secure  it,  when 
Dr.  Cope  protested,  saying,  **  It  is  a  duty 
to  let  alone  the  one  redeeming  thing  God 
had  placed  in  such  a  puddle  as  that." 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  O. 
H.  Bakeless,  of  Bloomsburg,  on  the 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  TBACHER  FOR 
NATURE  STUDY. 

What  should  be  the  teacher's  qualifica- 
tions for  Nature  Study  work  ?  Wherein 
does  his  training  for  elementary  science 
teaching  differ  from  that  of  the  general 
educational  work  ?  These  are  the  prob- 
lems set  for  our  brief  consideration.  All 
the  legitimate  qualifications  the  true 
teacher  needs  to  deal  with  the  child  in 
other  fields  of  growth,  he  will  need  in 
this  one. 

He  must  know  child-life  with  its  crav- 
ings and  limitations.  The  chief  difficulty 
is  that  the  adult  measures  his  work  from 
the  view-point  of  the  adult,  rather  than 
that  of  the  child.  He  who  would  serve 
his  pupils  best  must  live  in  retrospect  his 
own  childhood,  and  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  school  disappear  at  once. 

Nature  Study,  whether  for  old  or 
young,  is  **  the  occupation  of  delight,  ol 
rest,  of  growth,  of  enrichment.**  It  deals 
with  nature  fundamentally,  not  scientifi- 
cally. It  furnishes  a  basis  for  all  educa- 
tion. Only  as  a  child  knows  at  first 
hand,  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  can 
he  appreciate  the  treasures  of  books. 
Teachers  have  at  times  been  slow  to 
appreciate  this  fact.  To  the  old  earth  as 
a  veritable  treasure  trove,  joyously  returns 
ever}^  child,  when  the  pedagogue  dis- 
appears from  the  scene,  and  the  child  is 
free  to  exercise  his  preferences.  Then 
his  education  goes  on  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

The  child's  attitude  from  infancy 
toward  nature  is  extensive  rather  than 
intensive.  He  unwittingly  takes  some- 
thing from  everything  about  him.  His 
senses  limit  him  to  his  interests,  and 
under  this  healthy  stimulus,  his  growth 
is  phenomenal.  The  child  sees  and 
appreciates  nature's  forms,  loves  the 
forest,  field  and  stream  as  instinctively  as 
he  loves  his  parents.  All  his  subsequent 
thought-life  is  shaped  by  this  experience 
—  his  schooling  of  the  brook,  the  forest, 
the  sky,  and  the  plain.     The  tendency  of 
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education  for  two  decades  has  been  away 
from  the  over-use  of  the  book,  the  mere 
routine  of  the  class-room,  which  engenders 
little  thought  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
The  slogan  of  the  radical  educational 
leaders  has  been,  for  years,  '*Back  to 
Nature.'*  But  to  the  teacher,  more  or 
less  deadened  by  the  old  school  ideals, 
the  new  attitude  does  not  appeal  —  its 
meaning  is  not  clear.  His  training  has 
killed  his  power  to  see,  to  observe,  to 
interpret  at  first  hand.  The  text-book, 
has  determined  for  him  authoritatively 
what  is  needful  to  shape  the  intellectual 
life  for  himself  and  his  pupils. 

The  red  man  spoke  wisely  when  he 
said  **The  white  man  knows  only  what 
he  sees  in  books,  and  remembers  only 
what  he  writes  down.*'  The  wastes  of 
the  school,  in  the  light  of  what  it  costs 
both  teacher  and  pupils  to  meet  its  ideals, 
are  tremendous.  To  counteract  these, 
the  teacher  must  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  childhood.  In  this  readj  ustment, 
discarding  the  book,  filled  with  other 
men's  opinions,  he  will  come  with,  his 
children  to  nature,  using  his  own  ears  and 
eyes,  and  other  senses  at  first  hand  —  an 
untried  process  to  many  a  care-worn 
teacher.  In  this  work  the  teacher  must 
appreciate  the  fact  that  as  **  study  of 
environment  and  subjugation  of  condi- 
tions by  man  has  been  the  key  to  race 
freedom  in  the  past,  so  must  it  be  to  the 
child  of  to-day  in  his  evolution  from 
infancy  to  manhood  if  we  would  have 
giants  in  the  earth  as  of  old.  Things 
educate,  not  the  conning  of  names  of 
things.  The  field  with  its  vital  interests, 
not  the  class-room,  awakens  the  child's 
soul. 

Practical  common  sense  with  enthu- 
siasm for  nature  and  appreciation  of  it 
will  go  a  great  way  toward  supplying  the 
knowledge  the  teacher  needs  to  do  effec- 
tively nature  study  work.  Working  with 
a  class  to  solve  nature's  riddles  is  better 
than  not  working  at  all.  What  though 
ignorance  must  often  be  confessed? 
There  is  a  comradeship  about  the 
teacher's  being  upon  the  same  level  with 
his  pupils  in  the  work  that  invigorates 
both  the  leader  and  those  led.  It  dis- 
courages pedantry  ;  it  encourages  effort. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  belittle  faithful  prepa- 
ration in  the  laboratory,  and  careful  scien- 
tific training  if  this  be  possible  for  the 
teacher.  But  appreciation  and  observa- 
tion must  precede  dissection  and  classifi- 
cation.    Live  forms  and  their  environ- 


ments are  vastly  more  interesting  to  the 
child  than  dead  forms  and  labeled  speci- 
mens. The  intensive  processes  are  for  a 
later  and  more  mature  stage  of  develop- 
ment. We  know  that  the  best  teacher  is 
the  leisurely  rambler  who  takes  time  to 
know  nature  in  her  moods  and  tenses,  in 
field  and  forest,  and  along  the  reedy 
stream,  and  thus  help  the  child  to  see 
and  enjoy  nature  in  the  leisurely  play  of 
his  young  life.  The  training  of  the  labo- 
ratory will  do  much  toward  helping  him 
to  see.  Growing  plants  and  aquaria  in 
the  class-room  under  the  eye  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  count  for  far  more  than 
long  dissertations  about  them.  Seeing  is 
always  believing ;  makes  for  real  knowl- 
edge ;  greatly  aids  and  enforces  the  class- 
room processes. 

To  the  teacher  the  disappointments 
and  limitations  of  his  own  childhood  will 
stand  him  in  stead  at  every  step  of  his 
work.  Perhaps  no  writer  has  shown  so 
well  as  Hodge,  in  his  **  Nature  Study 
and  Life,"  what  ground  a  teacher  ought 
to  cover  in  this  work  :  **  Learning  the 
things  in  nature  that  are  best  worth 
knowing  to  the  end  of  doing  those  things 
that  make  life  most  worth  living."  The 
teacher  who  would  lead  the  children  to 
this  knowledge  must  always  find  it 
among  the  animate  and  inanimate  forms 
about  him.  He  must  find  joy  in  the 
walk  for  himself,  before  he  can  help  his 
class  find  it.  In  the  observation  and 
study  of  the  pests  of  the  household,  the 
garden,  the  orchard,  the  friends  of  the 
brook,  the  field,  and  the  forest,  he  will 
find  data  to  spur  him  to  study  and  re- 
search. He  will  never  for  a  moment  lose 
sight  of  the  point  of  view  from  which 
nature  can  most  profitably'  be  dealt  with 
for  the  best  interests  of  his  pupils— the 
subjugation  of  nature  for  the  use  and 
the  enjoyment  of  man.  The  motive  for 
the  work  is  ever  before  him  in  his  work. 

The  health,  life,  and  happiness  of  the 
individual  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of 
his  environment  and  he  should  know  it 
at  first-hand.  If  the  teacher  has  not 
naturally  this  appreciation  for  his  en- 
vironment it  behooves  him  to  cultivate  it. 
He  must  form  the  habit  of  going  to  her  for 
rest,  freedom,  inspiration  and  renewal  of 
strength.  His  work  in  the  school  room 
cannot  be  forceful  if  he  does  not  Every 
healthy  boy  and  girl  has  this  enthusiasm 
and  appreciation  for  nature.  No  child 
would  willingly  turn  his  back  on  this 
grand  old  nurse  and  mother  of  us  all,  did 
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not  the  shell  of  convention,  that  we  have  ' 
built  around  us,  shut  it  out  from  our 
natural  vision,  deadening  our  senses  by 
holding  them  too  closely  to  books  and 
subjective  processes,  second-hand  data  at 
best.  Who  could  suppress  the  ardor  of 
a  child  of  nature  like  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Muir,  Agassiz,  Darwin  ?  The  school  too 
often  hinders  rather  than  helps  such, 
and  why  ?  Because  its  processes  in  the 
past  deaden  the  senses. 

This  appreciation  of  nature,  and  enthu- 
siasm for  her,  the  understanding  of  her 
living  forms  and  their  relations  to  man, 
can  be  acquired  and  every  teacher  owes 
it  to  himself  and  his  work  to  acquire  it. 
It  can  be  gained  best  and  quickest  by 
one's  putting  himself  in  the  atmosphere 
and  influence  of  nature  by  choosing  com- 
panions who  have  learned  to  know  her, 
by  reading  and  study  of  such  writers  as 
have  the  power  to  interpret  her.  One  can 
not  come  into  touch  with  such  books  as 
Hodge's  "  Nature  Study  and  Life  *'  before 
mentioned,  Jackman's  Nature  Study, 
Miller's  Brook  Book  and  Scott's  '^Nature 
Study  and  the  Child  "  without  going  out 
into  the  field  and  into  the  class-room  with 
clarified  vision.  They  give  no  detailed 
processes  and  prepared  lessons,  but  open 
up  vistas  to  the  earnest  teacher  in  which 
he  may  roam,  broadening,  exploring, 
studying,  planning  without  feeling  loss 
of  independence  in  the  work.  Men  like 
Burroughs,  Roberts,  Long  and  Seton 
may  differ  radically  in  their  methods  and 
conclusions,  but  that  does  not  argue  that 
one  is  right  and  the  other  wholly  wrong. 
Both  are  right  and  both  see  something 
more  than  half-truths. 

The  elemental  attitude  of  the  child  of 
nature  is  a  constant  one  of,  **  Stop,  look, 
listen!"  The  How?  What?  Why? 
Where  ?  When  ?  are  ever  present  in  their 
walk  and  conversation. 

A  walk  with  such  a  growing  teacher, 
a  few  years  ago,  by  the  brook,  through 
a  rocky  glen,  a  grove,  along  a  stretch  of 
outlying  meadow,  gave  me  much  of  the 
true  teacher's  method ;  much  never 
learned  in  books  or  laboratary  of  the 
habits  of  fish,  muskrats,  songsters  of  the 
grove,  growth  and  habits  of  trees  and 
plants,  and  flowers  in  this  locality.  Both 
went  back  to  the  school  room  better 
equipped  to  guide  the  children  in  their 
rambles  and  raids.  A  dozen  times  in  the 
walk  was  the  hand  of  my  friend  laid  upon 
my  breast  as  a  signal  for  silence  and  as 
we  stood  like  statues,  we  saw  the  busy 


life  go  on  around  us,  caught  nature's 
little  creatures  in  their  home  duties,  at 
their  work  and  at  their  play.  Another 
devoted  band  of  overworked  teachers 
came  back  from  work  at  Martha's  Vin- 
yard  one  summer  under  an  enthusiastic 
leader  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  labora- 
tory, armed,  not  with  guns,  but  with  in- 
expensive field-glasses.  A  bird  club  was 
at  work  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  was 
no  **  fad  ding"  about  it,  just  earnest  origi- 
nal work  with  the  result  that  every  child 
in  the  school  learned  much  about  birds, 
watched  them,  cared  for  their  wants  as 
never  before.  Never  was  life  appreciated 
so  highly.  The  microscope  was  called 
upon  frequently  to  help  the  process.  The 
influence  of  nature  was  reactive  on  all 
class-room  processess.  This  emphasizes 
anew  the  fact  that  the  teacher  who  would 
be  successful  must  deal  with  life  forms  in 
their  environment,  rather  than  dead 
forms  in  the  museum  and  laboratory. 
These  have  their  place  and  use  later  in 
the  scheme. 

A  wide  acquaintance  with  nature  litera- 
ture and  the  nature  poets  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous quickener  in  the  work  of  the 
teacher  of  nature  study,  and]this  literature 
is  rich  and  abundant.  Both  the  greater 
and  lesser  lights  have  many  lessons  on 
observation,  inspiration,  interpretation, 
method  and  purpose. 

**  Nature  is  more  than  birds  and  trees," 
says  some  one,  **  Nature  is  a  middle 
ground  between  God  and  man,  the  play- 
ground of  the  soul.  It  is  full  of  marve- 
lous analogies,  with  the  life  of  man.  Its 
breath  invigorates  the  soul.  Its  beauty 
feeds  the  imagination."  The  great  soul 
catches  this,  expresses  this  in  language 
that  aids  the  common  mortal  to  see  more 
clearly,  to  feel  its  persuasive  power. 
Hence  the  nature  poet  whether  in  the 
major  or  minor  key  will  be  an  aid  to  the 
teacher  who  is  after  growth.  Bryant, 
Wordsworth,  I/>ngfellow,  Lowell,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Lucy  Lar- 
com  touch  the  keys  that  find  echo  in  our 
souls  and  many  more  have  their  messages 
of  help,  guidance  and  insight. 

No  teacher  determined  to  succeed  in 
lifting  her  pupils  to  a  higher  vision  can 
afford  not  to  know  this  ground  so  well 
trodden  by  these  prophets  and  seers  of 
humanity.  Their  **fine  frenzy"  will 
deepen  the  insight  of  the  common  clod, 
enhance  appreciation,  put  the  observer  in 
right  attitude  and  spirit  toward  the  world 
he  is  studying.     Living  in  this  rarefied 
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atmosphere  will  ennoble  him,  treat  him 
to  new  and  higher  conceptions  of  his  call- 
ing and  work.  As  it  vivifies  his  imagi- 
nation, and  clarifies  his  vision,  it  will  en- 
large his  manhood.  And  who  will  say 
that  the  workers  of  the  class-room  do  not 
need  enlargement,  knowing  as  we  do  the 
too  often  cramping  influence  and  outcome 
of  our  profession  ? 

The  scientist  without  the  poetic  im- 
agination sees  only  half-truths.  His 
knowledge  becomes  not  **soul  of  his 
soul.**  The  useful  and  the  joyful  must 
blend  in  one  nature,  if  the  teacher's  life 
and  work  is  to  tell  for  goodness  as  well 
as  truth.  A  well-known  naturalist  recog- 
nizes this  when  he  says  :  **  Even  science 
has  a  wider  field  than  mere  tabulation. 
Nothing  is  too  small  to  be  noted.  But 
the  soul  is  too  big  to  be  cramped.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  *  reverence  toward  the 
great  things  of  nature,  the  pervading 
presence  of  a  knowing  and  loving  Cre- 
ator* that  gives  the  teacher  power  to 
stimulate  and  quicken  the  young  life 
about  him. 

**  There  is  no  better  approach  to  the 
truth  of  nature  than  going  into  the  fields 
with  open  minds  and  imagination  quick- 
ened, soul  aglow,  from  contact  of  great 
souls ;  no  better  way  of  throwing  off  the 
cares  of  life.  This  inspirational  process 
is  a  splendid  beginning  in  young  life  to 
take  on  the  work  of  scientific  research,  or 
to  find  the  special  call  to  duty.** 

Muir  was  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the 
best  work  in  learning  nature's  secrets  is 
done,  not  by  the  method  of  the  specialist, 
but  by  the  poetic  instinct  of  the  lover  of 
nature.  Often  in  his  writings  does  he 
give  expression  to  this  thought  in  more 
or  less  clear  form.  Bagehot  says : 
**  Beauty  and  knowledge  can  go  to- 
gether ;  truth  and  inspiration ;  reason 
and  imagination  ;  toilsome  research  and 
poetic  appreciation .  *  * 

Study  in  many  lines  is  at  the  option  of 
the  earnest  teacher — courses  in  biology, 
botany,  zoology,  the  study  of  every 
phase  of  man*s  development  and  nature 
research.  This  can  be  done  individually, 
in  clubs,  at  summer  schools  and  in  the 
laboratory.  Scientific  training  and  spe- 
cialization, far  from  being  a  detriment  to 
successful  nature  work,  will  greatly  en- 
hance it,  if  not  allowed  to  obtrude  itself 
and  lead  to  irrational  presentation  of 
technical  detail ;  to  matter  and  method 
not  for  children  and  in  elementrry  science 
classes.     The  greater  the  outlook  of  the 


teacher,  the  clearer,  the  simpler,  the 
teacher's  work  always,  if  he  is  in  love 
with  the  subject  and  with  child-life. 
The  educational  world  not  once  or  twice 
in  its  experience  has  gone  ecstatic  over  a 
muddiness  of  attainment  that  passed  for 
depth. 

In  this  particular  the  real  teacher  who 
is  in  sympathy  with  both  nature  and 
child-life  toWers  above  the  mere  fact  col- 
lector, dissector  and  analyzer.  Well  do 
we  remember  the  highly  specialized 
teacher,  with  a  lacking  sense  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  who,  at  one  fell 
blow,  struck  all  the  beauty  and  enthu- 
siasm out  of  a  class  beginning  the  study 
of  chemistry,  because  all  experimental 
work  must  be  excluded  until  the  dry 
bones  of  a  system,  the  theory  and  his- 
toric matter  were  mastered — never  alas  ! 
accomplished  by  that  class.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  in  **  drying  plants,  botan- 
ists often  dry  themselves,  and  kill  the 
interest  of  their  subject.**  Dry  words 
and  dry  facts  alone  cannot  find  the  heart 
and  inspire  the  soul.  In  scientific  quibble, 
the  straining  for  fame  and  recognition, 
the  teacher  may  never  reveal  to  his  pupils 
the  first  great  truth  **that  the  world  is 
beautiful  **  as  well  as  useful,  that  it  can  be 
made  more  enjoyable  to  man  by  the  use 
of  his  senses  and  his  wits.  This  process 
begins  in  infancy  and  need  never  end, 
unless  deadened  by  false  ideals  and  pro- 
cesses of  education. 

Lastly,  the  teacher  must  have  capacity 
for  genuine  growth  and  energy  to  compel 
it,  if  he  would  make  the  nature  world, 
the  environment  of  his  pupils,  become  an 
active  principle  in  shaping  their  destiny, 
enhancing,  and  enriching  their  lives. 

**From  the  nature  study  *  faddist,'  as 
well  as  the  Turk  and  the  Devil,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us !  * '  is  the  unuttered  prayer 
of  the  true  educator.  He  tickles  the  ear 
with  ill-digested  information  at  second 
hand,  only  to  mystify  and  discourage 
those  who  hear  him,  **  Because  he  is  so 
large  and  they  are  so  small,**  they  fail  to 
aspire  to  his  work  at  all.  Such  workers 
are  peripatetics  watching  for  the  incom- 
ing wave  of  popular  fads,  that  they  may 
rush  to  its  crest  and  come  riding  in  on  its 
foam,  only  to  retail  the  adventure  in  their 
platform  deliverances.  Their  wares,  like 
the  razors  made  to  sell,  do  after  a  kind 
their  legitimate  work.  Verily,  *  *  the  poor 
we  have  always  with  us  **  ;  but  a  growing 
thing  must  be  a  living  thing  —  whether 
a  teacher  or  a  plant. 
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The  teacher's  business  is  to  awaken 
slumbering  power,  help  great  souls  to  find 
themselves,  by  arousing  observation  and 
quickening  thought.  Every  child  meets 
his  opportunity  to  become  self-revealed 
when  nature  is  thus  opened  to  him  by  a 
living  teacher,  and  to  find  his  place  in 
God's  great  plan.  This  alone  is  the 
teacher's  business  —  to  help  the  child 
find  himself. 

John  Muir,  the  unschooled,  unspoiled 
naturalist,  fix>m  his  hut  in  the  Sierras  by 
his  charm  of  simplicity  in  great  things, 
drew  to  him  Emerson,  Gray,  Hooker  and 
many  other  men  eminent  in  their  lines, 
and  taught  them  much.  He  recognized 
trae  greatness.  To  him  Emerson  was 
"The  Sequoia  of  the  human  race." 
Darwin  while  at  Cambridge  was  to  his 
fellows,  **The  student  who  walked  with 
Prof.  Henslow."  He  walked  to  some 
purpose  and  the  world  will  ever  walk 
more  wisely  because  he  used  his  privilege 
of  growth  under  an  earnest  teacher.  Any 
teacher  who  uses  these  opportunities  of 
growth  and  permits  his  pupils  to  walk 
with  him  effectively  will  cause  the  scales 
to  fall  from  their  eyes,  permitting  them 
to  see  more  clearly  for  themselves  and  the 
race.  This  is  the  way  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  growth  —  the  mission  of  the 
well-qualified  teacher. 

In  brief  then  :  Know  childhood ;  know 
the  way  of  self-growth,  cultivate  an  ap- 
preciation of  nature,  be  enthusiastic  in 
her  wooing.  Intense  study  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  laboratory  or  class-room 
avails  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  writers  and  the  nature 
poets.  Specialization  is  desirable  though 
its  methods  should  be  kept  from  the  class- 
room. Lastly,  an  infinite  capacity  for 
growth,  with  the  energy  that  compels  it, 
will  make  possible  healthy  nature-study 
work,  rational  school-work,  appreciative, 
intelligent  communities,  and  a  forceful 
people.  These  possibilities  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  teacher. 

Last  upon  the  programme  was  a  talk  by 
Prof.  D.  L.  O'Neil,  Jr.,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
on  **  Teaching  Observation  Through 
Nature  Study."  He  used  the  moth  for 
illustration,  saying  : 

**  We  shall  have  time  before  adjourn- 
ment only  to  outline  what  we  do  in  the 
study  of  a  few  of  the  larger  moths  of  this 
neighborhood.  I  have  selected  a  Cecro- 
pia.  What  is  said  of  this  is  true  of  other 
species.   The  children  collect  the  cocoons. 


Those  of  the  Cecropia  are  spun  in  the 
autumn  before  the  leaves  fall,  fastened  to 
a  twig  or  limb  of  a  tree.  Some  people 
tell  us  they  are  unable  to  find  any.  They 
ought  to  take  a  walk  with  Dr.  Schmucker, 
who  will  show  them  plenty  everywhere, 
particularly  on  the  fruit  trees,  on  the  side 
of  a  building,  or  in  a  fence  corner.  Let 
the  teacher  note  where  she  sees  them, 
and  then  send  the  children  out  to  find 
them.  Give  the  pupils  note-books ; 
there  need  be  no  compulsion  except 
requiring  one  composition  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  an  occasional  drawing. 
When  they  have  seen  the  cocoon,  seen 
the  moth  emerge,  deposit  its  eggs  and 
die,  they  cannot  help  having  something 
to  write,  and  you  will  find  they  make 
readable  compositions.  The  moths  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  color  [illuminated  by 
specimens].  The  smallest  are  half  the 
size  of  your  thumb,  the  largest  as  big  as 
two  fists.  Hang  the  cocoon  with  the 
small  end  upwards ;  otherwise  the  moths 
will  sometimes  fall  and  injure  themselves 
when  they  emerge,  but  in  this  way  they 
have  a  place  to  dry  their  wings.  When 
hanging  indoors  it  is  well  to  spray  them 
occasionally ;  of  course  this  is  done  by 
the  rain  in  the  natural  state.  It  is  a 
wrong  idea  that  the  pupa  is  always  in- 
active within  the  envelope  ;  the  Poly- 
phemus, for  instance,  is  quite  active,  and 
its  movements  can  be  heard.  Repair  of 
the  body  goes  on  there,  as  we  know  by 
observing  scars,  denoting  injury.  The 
Cecropia  emerges  from  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary onward  in  a  heated  room,  coming  out 
at  the  small  end  of  the  cocoon,  and  goes 
to  the  other  end  to  stretch  and  dry  its 
wings,  which  are  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  times  the  length  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  moth  forces  air 
into  the  veins  of  the  wings.  There  is  a 
sticky  fluid  in  some  ot  them,  as  we 
found  in  puncturing.  Some  of  these 
veins  are  large  enough  to  contain  a  thin 
wire.  The  moth  begins  its  peregrinations 
about  sunset.  The  pupils  capture  and 
mount  them,  aiming  to  produce  as  life- 
like effects  as  possible  [illustrated  by  beau- 
tiful specimens],  both  with  open  and  clos- 
ed wings.  Finding  the  cefitre  of  gravity, 
they  are  suspended  by  a  hair  or  very  fine 
wire  over  flowers  and  look  very  natural. 
This  interesting  talk,  one  of  a  kind 
that  is  always  enjoyed  by  teachers  or 
pupils,  was  cut  short  by  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  conference,  and  the  depart- 
ment adjourned. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

THE  Department  of  the  Kindergarten 
was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Letitia 
P.  Wilson,  of  Johnstown.  The  room  in 
which  the  conference  was  held  was  well 
filled.  Miss  Alice  F.  Stewart,  a  primary 
teacher  of  Wilkes-Barre,  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  entitled : 

THE  FIRST  THRBB  YBARS  OP  A  CHILD'S 

SCHOOL  LIFE,    BEGINNING  WITH 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  first  three  years  of  a  child's  school 
life  should  be  three  years  of  pure  joy.  If 
he  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  the 
kindergarten  he  has  had  at  least  one  year 
of  unalloyed  happiness.  Not  that  the 
primary  teacher  is  not  as  capable  and 
willing  to  study  the  child  and  give  him 
the  joy  that  is  his  birthright,  but  when 
she  has  from  fifty  to  sixty  and  sometimes 
more  little  individuals  to  deal  with  it  is 
an  impossible  task  to  know  each  child 
thoroughly  and  to  bring  full  activity  to 
every  child  in  the  difierent  lessons. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
education  meant  supplying  a  child  with 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  that  is  not  the  aim 
of  the  teacher  of  to-day.  The  excellence 
of  schools  and  systems  lies  not  in  the 
method  but  in  the  aims  of  a  true  teacher. 
Method  may  make  a  skillful  teacher  but 
only  his  aims  can  render  him  a  blessing. 
How  often  we  have  seen  the  teacher, 
with  faulty  methods  perhaps,  but  lofty 
aims  whose  results  have  been  marvelous. 

Education  must  cultivate,  civilize  and 
moralize  man,  and  this  is  the  foundation 
of  the  kindergarten.  The  children  enter 
the  kindergarten  at  four  and  are  supposed 
to  have  two  years'  training.  One  of  the 
severe  criticisms  of  the  kindergarten  is 
that  the  children  enter  too  young,  and  no 
doubt  better  results  and  a  more  lasting 
impression  would  be  made  if  they  entered 
at  five  and  stayed  until  seven.  The 
kindergarten  children  learn  through  doing, 
and  how  happy  they  are  in  the  doing  ! 
Their  happiness  in  their  work  and  their 
eagerness  to  do  are  unfailing  incentives 
to  the  kindergartner  to  give  only  her  best 
to  them.  And  while  they  are  happy  in 
their  work  or  play  they  are  uncon- 
sciously absorbing  knowledge  and  truth. 
Playing  with  the  colored  balls  (the  First 
Gift)  they  are  learning  color  in  connec- 
tion with  nature  lessons.  The  laws  of 
similarity  and  discrimination  are  called 
into  action.  Sensation  and  perception 
grow  clearer  and  stronger. 


The  Second  Gift  consists  of  the  sphere, 
cube  and  cylinder.  The  sphere  always 
presents  the  same  face  in  every  position. 
It  teaches  truth  in  a  very  realistic  way. 
The  cube,  besides  teaching  number  and 
form,  impresses  on  the  child  stability. 
The  cylinder  connects  sphere  and  cube 
and  presents  both  truths.  The  material 
difiering  from  the  First  Gift  gives  rise  to 
new  experiences  while  varieties  of  form 
suggest  resemblance  and  contrast.  Simi- 
lar experiences  of  likeness  and  unlikeness 
are  suggested  by  the  behavior  of  these 
difierent  objects ;  at  the  same  time 
notions  of  space,  time  and  motion  take 
their  place  in  the  mind.  These  elemen- 
tary notions,  as  the  very  ground  work  of 
mathematics,  will  be  seen  to  have  their 
use  later  in  the  child's  development. 

The  Third  Gift,  or  divided  cube, 
gives  new  experiences  in  the  relation  of 
the  whole  to  its  parts  and  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole;  thus  the  child  acquires  the 
idea  of  names  of  halves,  quarters  and 
eighths  and  how  many  of  these  small 
divisions  make  one  of  the  larger.  Ima- 
gination is  called  forth  with  this  gift  and 
with  it  the  instincts  of  construction. 

By  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Gifts 
observation  is  increased  and  there  is  op- 
portunity for  endless  construction.  And 
all  the  while  impressions  are  forming  in 
the  mind  which  in  due  time  will  bear 
geometrical  fruits  and  fruits  of  aesthetic 
culture. 

The  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Gifts 
lead  through  surface  or  linear  form,  to 
drawing  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  child's  spiritual  development  filling 
him  with  clear  conceptions,  his  mind 
with  true  thoughts  and  the  soul  with 
beautiful  ideas.  Through  drawing  we 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  teach 
the  love  of  truth  for  any  child  who  will 
attempt  to  tell  truth  with  his  pencil  will 
always  have  the  impulse  to  tell  truth  with 
his  lips. 

By  means  of  the  **  occupations,"  the 
hands  are  trained  to  skill,  the  eyes  to 
careful  observation  and  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  satisfy  any  existing  artistic 
talent.  This  close  connection,  at  every 
step,  with  life  marks  the  standpoint  from 
which  every  kindergartner  considers  even 
the  smallest  thing  in  the  life  of  a  child. 
Through  the  gifts  and  occupations  the 
child  has  acquired  much  skill  and  knowl- 
edge in  such  an  informal  may  that  he  has 
been  unconscious  of  learning.  He  has 
been  under  no  strain  mentally  or  physi- 
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cally  and  his  learning  Has  been  througH 
interest  and  happiness  in  his  environ- 
ments. 

V^ft  games  of  the  kindergarten  hold  as 
high  a  place  in  child  training  as  the  gifts 
and  occupations.  Through  them  the 
pupils  are  first  brought  into  loving  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  share  in  the 
beneficent  influence  which  living  with 
his  equals  exerts  on  a  child.  Every  game 
furthers  the  activity  of  all  participants 
for  the  common  end  which  can  only  be 
reached  when  law  and  order  rule.  The 
kindergartner  guiding  the  play  allows  no 
arbitrariness,  no  rude  forwardness,  no 
quarrelsome  disputes,  no  domineering  of 
the  stronger  or  crowding  of  the  weaker. 
Every  one  must  do  his  |^rt  according  to 
his  gifts  and  powers.  Living  in  such  a 
well-ordered  and  well-conducted  com- 
munity exerts  a  good  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  the  children  so  very  quickly 
that  it  shows  itself  in  the  family  some- 
times after  a  few  weeks  in  greater  patience 
and  ready  willingness. 

Training  the  child  is  only  part,  of  the 
kindergarten  work.  The  kindergarten  is 
not  doing  its  best  work  until  it  has  a  di- 
rect influence  on  the  home.  Since  the 
mother's  influence  is  first  and  therefore 
strongest,  it  follows  that  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  it  should  be  the  best, 
and,  since  it  is  not  so  everywhere,  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  kinder- 
gartner is  to  help  sudh  mothers  to  train 
and  teach  their  children  in  the  wisest  way. 

The  kindergarten  in  no  way  anticipates 
the  real  school  instruction,  but  is  an  ex- 
cellent bond  between  home  and  school. 
Kindergarten  children  are  thus  better 
fitted  for  school  work,  showing  superior 
use  of  language,  great  skill  with  the 
hands,  quick  powers  of  observation  as 
well  as  some  ability  for  singing  and  num- 
ber. Not  only  have  they  knowledge  but 
they  love  to  work,  are  neat  and  polite 
and  free  from  bashfulness,  but  not  for- 
ward. They  have  acquired  habits  of  at- 
tention and  cheerful  obedience  to  duty. 
The  child  has  learned  to  use  its  senses  in 
the  work  of  observation  ;  its  memory  and 
imagination  have  attained  considerable 
scope  and  power ;  it  has  acquired  a  love 
and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  it  has 
learned  to  use  its  hands  and  voice  in  giv- 
ing expression  to  its  ideas  and  fancies  ; 
its  mind  is  fully  aroused  ;  it  has  learned 
to  love  its  play  and  is  ready  to  love  its 
work. 

While  it  has  acquired  much  skill  and 


knowledge,  no  direct  efibrt  has  been 
made  to  systematize  these.  The  child  is 
still  a  stranger  to  reading,  writing  and 
the  other  branches,  and  the  period  is  ap- 
proaching when  these  are  to  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  its  time,  so  that  it  may 
be  fitted  to  struggle  for  its  existence  both 
individually  and  socially.  This  transi- 
tion from  play  to  conscious  work,  from 
occupation  in  which  enjoyment  is  the 
principal  aim  to  that  in  which  accomplish- 
ment of  a  certain  task  is  the  main  object, 
is  the  work  of  the  Primary  Grades. 

But  not  one  quarter  of  the  children  who 
come  to  our  primary  grades  have  had 
the  kindergarten  training.  They  come 
to  us  without  any  previous  training ;  for 
six  years  they  have  been  allowed  un- 
limited liberties ;  many  know  nothing  of 
self-control  or  concentration,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  mothers  are  so  busied  with 
household  cares  and  the  material  provi- 
sion for  several  children  that  they  do  not 
have  time  to  live  wtih  their  children. 
These  children  come  to  us  at  six — and 
often  mothers  who  have  many  cares  send 
the  children  before  they  are  six — and 
these  poor  little  tots  are  plunged  into 
work  that  they  cannot  begin  to  compre- 
hend. There  they  must  be  taught  atten- 
tion, self-control,  observation,  concentra-' 
tion  and  deduction.  The  work  that  is 
accomplished  by  the  first  two  primary 
grades  is  simply  marvelous.  Reading 
and  writing  justly  claim  the  greatest  at- 
tention because  they  extend  the  scope  of 
man's  usefulness  and  happiness  to  an 
unlimited  degree.  The  synthetic  method 
which  is  so  much  used  is  capable  of  great 
and  wonderful  results.  Even  the  mechan- 
ical part  can  be  made  most  fascinating 
and  interesting  if  the  teacher  hasn't  too 
many  pupils  to  deal  with,  but  when  she 
has  never  less  than  sixty,  and  often  more 
children  in  one  room,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  individual  work.  The  over-crowding 
of  the  primary  grades  is  not  due  entirely 
to  an  insufficient  number  of  schools  but 
partly  due  to  mothers  who  send  their  chil- 
dren before  they  reach  the  legal  age. 

The  primary  teacher  must  not  only 
teach  the  child  to  read  and  write  but  to 
work  independently.  We  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  the  work  of  teaching  is  not 
merely  hearing  a  recitation  and  getting 
answers  to  formal  questions.  The  modem 
teacher  endeavors  to  fill  every  hour  of 
the  child's  school  life  with  happy,  helpful 
and  active  work.  This  is  not  done  merely 
with  the  hope  of  keeping  the  children 
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still  and  busy.  We  have  learned  that 
their  growth  is  dependent  upon  right  ac- 
tivity. We  realize  that  only  the, child's 
deed  makes  him  master  of  the  truth  that 
we  are  endeavoring  to  impress.  Every 
exercise  in  the  seats  must  secure  one  of 
three  results.  It  should  make  clearer  a 
lesson  which  has  been  presented  in  the 
class,  or  teach  a  new  lesson,  or  aflFord  an 
opportunity  in  the  class  for  practice  in 
some  line  where  skill  is  required.  If  the 
exercise  results  in  new  knowledge,  in 
clearer  perceptions  of  an  old  truth  or  in 
added  power  to  see  and  do,  it  is  good.  If 
it  merely  fills  the  child's  time  without 
thought  or  effort  on  his  part  it  might  as 
well  be  omitted.  Any  work  or  lessons 
that  do  not  help  to  build  character  should 
have  no  place  in  the  school  room.  For 
this  reason  good  discipline  is  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  taught  in  the  pri- 
mary grades.  There  are  two  important 
ends  in  discipline  ;  first  to  secure  enough 
quiet  and  system  to  enable  the  daily  work 
of  the  school  to  move  easily  and  without 
friction  or  interruption,  but  the  second 
end  is  more  important.  Through  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  and  habitual  obe- 
dience to  the  teacher's  direction  as  well 
as  habitual  regard  for  the  rights  and 
•  privileges  of  others,  the  child  grows  to  a 
power  of  self-control  and  an  ability  to 
work  in  harmony  with  others.  As  far  as 
possible  the  child  should  understand  the 
reasons  of  the  teacher's  requirements. 
When  they  learn  to  restrain  impulses 
that  would  interfere  with  the  work  or 
enjoyments  of  others,  they  know  the 
meaning  of  liberty  under  law. 

Not  to  impart  information  but  to  up- 
build the  being  which  makes  us  human, 
to  form  habits  of  right  thinking  and  doing 
should  be  and  is  the  aim  of  every  true 
teacher.  To  imagine  that  we  are  educat- 
ing when  we  do  little  else  than  teach  a 
child  to  read,  write  and  cipher  is  to  cherish 
a  delusion.  It  is  not  his  destiny  to  become 
a  reading,  writing  or  ciphering  machine, 
but  to  become  a  man  who  believes,  hopes 
and  loves ;  who  holds  to  sovereign  truth 
and  is  swayed  by  sympathy,  who  looks  up 
with  reverence  to  the  heavens  and  hear- 
kens to  the  voice  of  duty  with  cheerful 
obedience,  who  has  habits  of  right  think- 
ing and  well-doing.  It  is  our  high  privi- 
lege and  duty  to  help  form  such  a  man. 

Mrs.  Charles  Long,  of  the  Wilkes- Barre 
Free  Kindergarten  Association  was  then 
introduced  and  read  the  following  paper 
on 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Have  you 
ever  read  two  interesting  columns  or  three 
about  the  marvels  of  nature,  or  the  won- 
ders of  the  world,  or  the  wonders  of 
America,  to  find  at  the  end  that  they  all 
used  wheat  coflFee  or  some  particular 
breakfast  food  or  patent  medicine  ?  You 
know  your  peculiar  state  of  mind,  you 
are  amused  at  being  taken  in,  and  jost 
indignant  enough  to  want  to  tear  up  the 
paper.  I'  m  almost  afraid  to  risk  the  same 
treatment  when  you  hear  my  comments 
on  the  kindergarten  needs  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  for  you  will  find  that  we  in  no  way 
diflFer  from  other  communities  ;  our  pan- 
acea, like  yours,  will  be  light  and  — 
money.  I  believe  that  in  giving  you 
an  outline  history  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Kindergarten  Association  you  will  see 
our  needs  better  than  I  can  formulate 
them. 

In  1894  ^  number  of  women  filled  with 
the  idea  of  its  value,  organized  and  estab- 
lished a  kindergarten  for  fifty  children  of 
the  poor,  with  two  teachers,  supported 
by  philanthropic  contribution  and  sub- 
scription, with  more  or  less  the  usual 
spirit  and  regulations  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. In  1897,  at  the  request  of  the 
association,  the  school  board  granted 
them  without  charge  or  supervision  the 
use  of  a  room,  heat  and  janitor  service  in 
a  public  school  building.  The  history  of 
that  kindergarten  is  very  satisfactory! 
having  two  efiicient  teachers,  full  equip- 
ment and  a  long  waiting  list  of  children 
to  testify  to  the  interest  in  the  locality. 
One  unfortunate  factor  is  constant  in  the 
nine  years  of  its  existence,  and  that  is, 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  public 
each  springtime  for  money.  Under  such 
conditions  what  development  can  be 
expected  ?  But  it  was  expected.  For  the 
public  met  these  appeals  with  two  argu- 
ments :  First,  In  all  these  years  you  have 
but  the  one  kindergarten  ;  the  second, 
Kindergartens  are  not  philanthropic  but 
educational  institutions,  and  as  such  we 
pay  for  them  in  the  school  tax.  In 
response  to  these  criticisms,  though 
they  were  unfair,  the  association  took 
two  vigorous  steps.  The  first  was  in 
spreading,  that  is,  it  divided  the  materials, 
separated  the  teachers  and  set  up  kinder- 
gartens in  two  different  localities,  thereby 
educating  the  new  neighborhood  to  its 
advantages.     The  second  was  in  a  more 
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persistent  appeal  for  financial  help  to  the 
school  directors. 

In  spite  of  the  work  of  the  association, 
the  same  condition  of  low  funds  had  to 
be  faced  this  spring,  with  the  added  re- 
alization that  the  general  public  was  not 
interested  in  its  work  and  that  contribu- 
tions were  giving  because  their  friends 
asked  it  of  them  and  not  to  the  kinder- 
garten cause.  Then  the  association  de- 
cided to  give  up  the  work  entirely — but 
their  appeal  to  the  school  directors  was 
made  more  urgent  than  ever  before,  by  a 
committee  from  the  association,  by  peti- 
tions from  the  mothers,  by  a  kind  Scran- 
ton  representative,  and  by  a  committee 
of  taxpayers.  During  this  year  of  our 
efforts  the  school  directors  have  held  that 
the  public  money  must  not  be  expended 
for  a  certain  class — that  when  they  open 
kindergartens  it  must  be  for  any  and  all 
eligible  children.  And  for  that  whole- 
sale expenditure  of  public  money  they 
held  that  the  value  of  kindergartens  has 
not  been  suflficiently  demonstrated.  Re- 
alizing, however,  that  people  of  the  com- 
munity who  have  studied  this  question 
want  public  kindergartens,  and  that 
mothers  whose  children  have  brought 
home  the  influence  want  public  kinder- 
gartens, and  that  a  number  of  taxpayers 
want  public  kindergartens,  the  school 
directors,  not  three  weeks  ago,  decided 
to  take  over  the  two  kindergartens  that 
the  association  has  established,  to  con- 
duct and  pay  for  them  on  trial  for  one 
year;  and  the  association  has  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  will  conduct  at  least  one 
next  year. 

And  so  you  see  that  my  subject, 
"  Kindergarten  Needs  of  Wilkes-Barre," 
seemed  to  beg  two  questions,  that  there 
is  a  need  for  kindergartens  at  all  and  that 
such  needs  exist  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Per- 
haps you  forget  the  time  when  you  too 
had  to  argue  that  the  child's  moral  and 
mental  faculties  are  alert  before  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  school  at  six  years.  You,  too, 
had  to  argue  that  his  moral  and  mental 
appetites  need  more  to  satisfy  them  than 
ordinary  surroundings  offer.  You,  too, 
must  have  shown  how  the  kindergarten 
satisfies  these  appetites  and  whets  them 
to  new  interests.  You,  too,  have  shown 
that  children  are  sneaked  into  the  schools 
under  age,  not  because  they  are  really 
unusual,  but  because  they  show  a  very 
normal  craving  for  some  sort  of  organ- 
ized activity  at  even  younger  than  five. 
And  perhaps  you  have  had  to  preach  a 


little  of  the  inestimable  effects  of  proper 
ethical  direction  on  a  child's  early  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  you've  had  to  be  practi- 
cal and  argue  the  grave  value  of  the  extra 
year's  influence  for  the  child  who  goes  to 
work  at  fourteen.  These  are  the  issues 
we  are  living  through  here  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  now;  and  the  most  serious  of  all  is 
in  trying  to  convince  fair-minded  people 
who  have  never  felt  such  a  need  that  the 
need  nevertheless  is  there.  These  peo- 
ple in  their  honest  doubt,  at  least  grant 
that  kindergarten  needs  may  exist  but 
with  the  reservation  that  they  exist  as 
parasites  of  slum  life,  that  organized  play 
is  not  normal  and  that  constructed  en- 
vironment, like  the  kindergarten,  is  only 
necessary  where  conditions  like  those  in 
the  congested  cities  are  unusual.  Which 
means  that  Wilkes-Barre  with  light  and 
air,  flowers  and  trees,  birds  and  running 
water,  is  stimulus  enough  for  the  child 
till  school  time  at  six.  It  may  seem  late 
to  you  to  find  us  just  trying  to  demon- 
strate that  one  can  get  roast  pig  without 
burning  a  house  down,  that  kindergartens 
are  not  institutions  to  correct  vice  but  to 
awaken  the  child's  appreciation  of  the 
good,  and  that  the  kindergarten  can  be 
most  effective  where  the  beautiful  is  close 
at  hand.  That  it  stands  with  other 
sciences  for  prevention  more  than  cure. 
Moreover  in  every  community  where  there 
are  foreigners  one  elemental  factor  of  slum 
conditions  enters.  It  is  the  new  liberty 
which  to  him  means  the  throwing  off  of 
old  restraints,  military  and  sometimes  re- 
ligious, without  realizing  the  counter- 
check of  his  new  obligations.  With  a 
population  in  1900  of  51,721  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  proper,  of  which  24,368  are  foreign 
born,  we  need  little  argument  for  the  in- 
stitution whose  aim  is  to  give  examples 
of  true  American  democratic  conduct,  and 
to  give  standards  of  patriotism  for  peace 
times  and  the  fifth  of  July.  They  say 
that  the  small  children  of  the  foreigners 
do  not  attend  our  schools.  Perhaps  so, 
but  the  immigrant  brings  with  him  a 
subordination  instinctive  to  a  military 
monarchial  country;  very  soon  he  finds 
that  there  are  no  such  restraints  in  his 
new  environment  and  his  subordination 
gives  way  to  what  we  might  call  a  sub- 
conscious appreciation  of  his  new  value 
as  an  individual.  He  loins  the  union, 
puts  his  money  in  the  bank,  buys  shoes 
for  his  wife,  takes  his  children  to  the 

f>ublic  school,  and   eventually  he  will 
earn  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  to 
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%im,  jast  as  he  learns  the  advantages  of 
•our  other  institutions.     But  they  say  too, 
that  it  is  not  the  foreigners  but  the  child 
>of  the  shiftless  American  who  defies  the 
truant  ofiicer.     No  officer  can  show  such 
,a  recommendation    of    his    work    as    a 
WilkeS'Barre   child    gave    the    kinder- 
cgarten.     She  said:  **  Father,  the  kinder- 
jgarten  made  me  love  to  go  to  school.*' 
5t^,Moreover,  in  this  community  domestic 
-servants  are  at    a  premium.     Garment 
.and  textile  mills  drain  our  population  of 
young  women  from  fourteen  years  old  till 
tthey  marry.     This    condition    certainly 
lessens  their  experience  as  housekeepers, 
and  confines  their  knowledge  of  children 
to  what  they  learn  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters.      Later     as     householders     and 
mothers  they  certainly  need  the  institu- 
tion that  helps  them  to  realize  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  position  and  gives  practical 
help  in  overcoming  their  difficulties.     In 
all  this  you  may  wonder  that  I  have  not 
mentioned    private    pay    kindergartens. 
Several  attempts  are  on  record,  but  last 
year  there  was  not  one  in  Wilkes  Barre. 
People  always  support  the  philanthropy 
that  they  believe  in,  and  this  will  perhaps 
«how  you  most  clearly  why  the  associa- 
tion has  not  done  more  in  the  nine  years 
of  its  work.    Some   people,   prominent 
thinking   men  among  us,  are  not  con- 
vinced that  kindergartens  hold  a  place  of 
equal  importance  in  the  developing  of 
-citizenship  as  would  public  play-grounds, 
or    vacation-schools,    or    truant- schools. 
They  may  be  right,  though  the  kinder- 
garten does  claim  the  extra  point  of  at- 
tack upon  the  home  influence  that  play- 
grounds, vacation-schools  and  certainly 
truant  schools  do  not.    Just  herein  lies 
our  great  need;  of  all  these  institutions 
the  kindergarten  is  the  only  one  with 
•even  a  foothold  in  the  community.  It  is  a 
force  for  great  good,  and  if,  regardless  of  our 
favorite  hobby  or  our  individual  opinion, 
we  could  join  and  work  in  harmony  to 
hri^g  to  its  highest  value  that  which  is 
known  to  be  good  and  which  already  ex- 
ists, we  would  act  according  to  the  princi- 
ple of  the  other  man's  right — the  princi- 
ple   that    we    are    trying    to    establish, 
whether  we  believe  kindergarten,  vaca- 
tion-school,    play-ground    or     Sunday- 
school  the  direct  means  of  approach.   We 
only  dissipate  our  social  vitality  in  set- 
ting forth  what  ought  to  be  done  or  may 
be  done.    Common  sense  seems  to  set  our 
attention  to  what  is  being  done  and  to 
call  first  for  our  work  at  that. 


It  is  good  that  you  have  heard  ro 
sooner  of  our  needs,  for  now  you  find  us 
within  reach  of  our  opportunity.  The 
public  school  is  to  make  a  fair  trial;  a 
private  kindergarten  is  very  profitable; 
the  association  i&  rejuvenated,  and,  best 
of  all,  the  public  is  beginning  to  enquire 
what  kindergartens  really  stand  for. 

Mrs.  Long  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Edwin 
B.  Grice,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Kindergarten  Association,  who  gave  an 
informal  talk  on  **The  Correlation  of 
Home  and  School/*  showing  how  the 
kindergarten  methods  arouse  the  interest 
of  parents,  and  thus  gradually  lead  to 
more  intimate  relations  between  parents 
and  teachers.  She  described  the  trans- 
formation of  a  New  Jersey  town  by  means 
of  a  kindergarten.  When  the  town  was 
canvassed  to  find  how  many  children 
would  go  to  a  free  kindergarten  many  of 
the  parents  were  indifferent  and  some 
displayed  open  opposition.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  German  woman  who  in- 
sisted that  if  her  children  needed  play 
they  could  get  enough  of  it  in  the  back- 
yard, and  as  for  snipping  paper,  they 
could  do  that  in  the  kitchen  on  rainy 
days.  To  convert  her  and  interest  others 
a  skillful  kindergartner  came  to  this  town 
and  taught  a  class  of  children  a  number 
of  kindergarten  plays  and  songs;  then 
they  held  a  public  entertainment,  to 
which  special  as  well  as  general  invita- 
tions were  given.  As  the  children  sang 
and  played,  the  leader  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  different  games  and  what 
each  one  was  designed  to  teach.  At  the 
close  of  the  entertainment  the  German 
woman  came  forward  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  said,  **Why  didn't  anybody 
ever  tell  me  that  the  plays  meant  some- 
thing ?  If  this  is  what  you  are  doing  in 
the  kindergarten,  I  want  my  children  to 
go.'' 

After  the  kindergarten  had  proved  a 
success  the  primary  teachers  caught  the 
inspiration  and  gave  a  reception  to  the 
mothers  of  their  pupils.  Coming  together 
in  this  somewhat  informal  way,  as  they 
ate  their  cake  and  drank  their  tea,  mothers 
and  teachers  became  acquainted,  and  this 
led  the  way  to  meetings  of  parents  and 
teachers,  in  which  educational  problems 
were  discussed. 

This  town  is  but  typical  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Homes  have  been  transformed  because 
the  children  have  learned  in  the  kinder- 
garten to  play  together  happily,  teaching 
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in  the  primary  grades  has  been  revolu- 
tionized, the  law  of  love  taking  the  place 
of  the  old-time  school  discipline,  and 
school  and  home  react  upon  each  other 
with  an  influence  that  is  surely  helpful  to 
both. 

Sapt.  Samuel  Andrews,  of  Pittsburg, 
testified  to  the  benefits  that  had  resulted 
from  the  establishment  of  free  kinder- 
gartens in  that  dty.  Aside  from  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  children  themselves,  and 
the  improvement  in  home  conditions  con- 
sequent upon  the  kindergarten  training, 
the  influence  for  good  upon  the  primary 
schools  has  been  marked.  He  said  that 
00  one  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  kinder- 
j[arten  in  Pittsburg  who  has  not  had  the 
quivalent  of  a  high  school  course,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  or  more  in  the  kinder- 
garten college.  If  while  in  college  they 
do  not  show  aptitude  for  kindergarten 
work  they  are  dropped.  Thus  the  kin- 
dergarten teachers  are  refined  and  cul- 
tured women,  and  mere  daily  contact 
with  them  is  an  inspiration  to  the  chil- 
dren, aside  from  the  direct  influence  of 
their  teaching. 

When  the  children  enter  the  primary 
school  from  the  kindergarten  there  is  no 
sudden  change  of  atmosphere,  many  of 
the  kindergarten  methods  are  retained^ 
and  care  is  taken  to  place  good  teachers 
in  the  lowest  primary  grades ;  if  a  place 
must  be  made  for  poor  or  inexperienced 
teachers  it  is  found  farther  along  in  the 
school  course.  In  Pittsburg  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  the  lowest  primary  grades 
are  as  high  as  those  paid  in  the  grammar 
grades. 

The  following  paper  was  by  Mrs.  Leti- 
tia  P.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
«nd  General  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Kindergarten  Association : 

l^KSKNT  STATUS  OP  KINDERGARTEN  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  serenity  of  the  educational  thought 
in  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  been  but 
Uttle  disturbed  by  the  Kindergarten  mo ve- 
ttent  of  the  last  ten  years.  Outside  the 
peat  centres  of  population,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg  and  Scranton,  the  kindergarten 
lias  been  almost  an  untried  experiment 
by  the  School  Boards.  School  superin- 
tendents have  been  too  busy  to  thoroughly 
Invesdgate  its  methods.  Many  teachers 
kave  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  kin- 
dergarten into  the  public  schools  simply 
because  it  was  something  new,  and  it  has 
taken  a  little  while  to  realize  the  privi- 


lege of  the  wise  woman  to  change  her 
mind  after  she  had  investigated  for  her- 
self. As  a  result  of  the  conservative  view 
of  the  school  people  the  kindergarten  took 
on  the  nature  of  a  philanthropy.  The 
lover  of  her  kind — the  philanthropist — 
was  strangely  warmed  by  the  plea  of  the 
woman  who  went  into  the  slum  and  gath- 
ered its  children  to  her  heart.  The  purse- 
strings  of  the  rich  were  opened  by  the 
importunities  of  the  people  who  believed 
in  this  most  fundamental  of  all  ways  for 
the  starting  of  unfortunate  children  in 
the  right  direction.  The  kindergartens 
were  all  of  a  private  character  in  the  year 
1890,  being  supported  either  by  Kinder- 
garten Associations  or  as  private  enter- 
prises, except  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
when,  in  1882,  the  City  Councils  had 
appropriated  the  first  public  moneys  for 
the  support  of  the  sub-primary  schools, 
as  the  kindergartens  were  called.  As  a 
result  of  the  private  character  of  the  work 
each  kindergarten  was  a  law  unto  itself, 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  its  work  was  con- 
cerned .  Many  kindergartners  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  methods  of  instructing  the 
children  in  the  primary  school,  and  as 
yet  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  ways. 
It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  the  kinder- 
gartner  and  the  primary  teacher  to  under- 
stand each  other  and  recognize  the  unity 
of  purpose  that  should  actuate  them  both 
in  treating  the  living  problem — the  little 
child. 

There  is  a  great  advance  in  the  eflSci- 
ency  of  the  Kindergarten  Training 
Schools.  They  are  possessed  of  an  earn- 
estness that  is  untiring,  endeavoring  to 
give  Froebers  best  thought  in  the  light 
of  modern  psychological  research.  As  a 
result  women  are  graduating  from  kinder- 
garten training  schools  who  enter  them 
with  a  high  school  diploma,  and  who 
spend  two  or  three  years  in  practical  work 
as  well  as  theoretical,  possessing  both  the 
foresight  and  the  insight  which  enables 
them  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  are  called  to 
labor. 

The  action  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union  held 
in  Pittsburg  in  April,  in  appointing  a 
committee  of  fifteen  leading  kindergartners 
in  the  United  States  to  meet  with  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  Dewey,  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Hanus,  of  Har- 
vard, to  aid  them  in  establishing  a  stand- 
ard for  kindergarten  training  work  is  in 
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the  way  of  progress.  Thus  will  the  ex- 
tremes meet,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the 
work  done  by  each  is  concerned.  This 
action  cannot  bat  aid  ns  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  may  hasten  the  day  when 
onr  State  Normal  Schools  will  have  a 
thorough  course'  in  training  for  those 
young  women  who  wish  to  fit  themselves 
for  kindergartens.  As  yet  the  training 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  are  private  enter- 
prises outside  the  Girls'  Normal  School 
in  Philadelphia. 

Despite  the  lack  of  standards  among 
kindergartners,  the  very  earnestness  of 
purpose  which  they  brought  to  bear  pro- 
duced a  feeling  that  they  were  making  an 
effort  to  understand  that  living  problem, 
the  child.  Mothers  and  fathers  joined 
with  the  kindergartners  in  bringing  the 
legislators  of  Pennsylvania  to  understand 
that  money  spent  for  the  beginnings  of 
education  is  most  wisely  expended,  and 
that  the  proper  care  of  the  little  child  in 
its  first  years  gives  every  child  in  the 
commonwealth  a  chance  to  become  a  good 
citizen.  The  philanthropic  movement 
had  taken  on  a  broader  aspect,  the  kinder- 
garten meant  the  proper  education  for  all 
the  children.  So  the  Legislature  of  1899 
provided  an  act  by  which  any  school  dis- 
trict may  establish  and  maintain  kinder- 
gartens out  of  the  school  funds. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  for  the  rapid  development 
of  the  kindergarten  is  the  great  demand 
for  manual  training  in  the  grades.  The 
results  of  manual  training  seem  most 
practical.  They  may  be  seen;  and  they 
have  appealed  strongly  to  the  school 
authorities.  This  subject  is  creating  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  that  can  only  stop  when 
it  reaches  its  source  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  kindergarten  is  manual  training. 
We  often  hear  people  say,  ''Yes,  it  is 
manual  training — and  it  is  more."  Like 
the  seed,  whose  most  precious  and  life- 
giving  sap  is  stored  in  its  most  secret 
recesses,  it  is  only  when  its  powers  burst 
into  full  maturity  that  we  can  realize  the 
exhaustless  source  from  which  it  was 
nourished. 

The  law  has  recognized  the  right  every 
child  has  to  be  educated,  and  it  is  for  the 
school  people  to  join  more  heartily  with 
the  kindergarten  centres  of  influence  in 
practically  solving  the  problem  which 
shall  place  Pennsylvania,  not  low  down 
in  the  scale  of  illiteracy — twentieth,  they 
say— but  in  the  forefront  of  scholarly 
attainment. 


According  to  the  directory  gotten  out 
within  the  last  year  there  are  almost 
seven  hundred  kindergartners  actively 
engaged  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  few 
statistics  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  and 
judging  from  my  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  workers  in  the  difierent  centres  of 
kindergarten  influence  in  the  State,  I 
should  say  that  the  kindergarten  influ- 
ence is  broad  and  deep  in  Pennsylvania. 
Its  school  people  are  interested,  and 
where  good  work  has  been  carried  on 
for  five  or  six  years  the  people  are  learn- 
ing to  appreciate  and  demand  it.  Its 
effects  are  to  be  felt  from  the  primary 
school  through  the  entire  course  to  the 
high  school,  for  "a  little  leaven  leaven- 
eth  the  whole." 

As  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Kindergarten  Association  I  asked  its 
members  to  contribute  reports  of  their 
work.  The  Philadelphia  branch  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  num- 
bering 800  members;  the  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny,  Lancaster,  and  Harrisburg 
Free  Kindergarten  Associations,  and 
Supt.  Henry  Pease,  on  behalf  of  the 
Titusville  Public  Kindergartens,  have  sent 
us  reports,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  paper.  The  Johnstown  Trainins^ 
School  sent  out  two  kindergartners,  who 
established  large  private  kindergartens 
last  year,  one  at  Connellsville,  in  West- 
moreland county,  and  the  other  at  South 
Pork,  Cambria  county,  both  of  which 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  are 
doing  helpful  work. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without 
speaking  of  another  agency  directly  at 
work  for  the  promotion  of  kindergarten 
influence  in  the  State,  the  Mothers'  Con- 
gress of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  carrying 
out  in  a  most  practical  way,  both  in  the 
kindergarten  and  in  the  grades,  its 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  every  child 
bears  within  him  the  image  of  the  perfect 
man;  and  as  we,  by  our  j>atience  and 
intelligent  efforts,  help  to  bring  it  out  in 
his  daily  life,  we  are  assisting  him  to 
realize  his  sonship  to  God  the  Father. 

RBPORTS  OP  XINDERGARTBN  WORK. 

Philadblphi  A.— The  Philadelphia  Branch 
celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  June,  1903, 
having  been  one  of  the  original  associate 
brancnes  forming  the  International  Unioiu 
Membership  is  open  to  all,  meetings  bein^^ 
held  bi-monthly.  Active  work  consists  in 
the  lecture  courses  and  classes.  Of  these 
we  have  had  many,  and,  because  of  the  con- 
stantly varying  subjects,  the  public  eadi 
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year  shows  increased  interest,  and  our 
membership  s^ows  steadily.  We  now  have 
over  800  members,  all  of  whom  are  interested 
in  some  feature  of  the  society's  activity. 
Dnring  the  past  years  we  have  had  study 
classes  in  distinctly  kindergarten  theory, 
practice  and  philosophy.  Miss  Blow  has 
ronsed  us  to  renewed  activity  each  time  she 
has  lectured  to  us. 

For  several  winters  a  class  in  the  **  Mother 
Play"  was  led  by  our  former  President, 
Mrs.  Constance  M.  Durham.  Miss  Anna 
W.  Williams,  the  present  president,  for  two 
years  held  a  class  for  the  study  of  the  Gifts, 
Froebelian  philosophy  being  the  basis  of 
her  instruction.  During  the  past  year  Miss 
Mary  Adair,  head  of  the  Kindergarten  de- 
partment in  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
School,  has  held  a  weekly  class  on  the 
Mother  Play,  which  will  be  continued 
during  succeeding  years. 

For  three  successive  years  we  have  had 
courses  in  literature.  Prof.  Edward  Howard 
Griggs  being  our  lecturer,  including  Dante, 
Goethe  and  Browning.  In  connection  with 
each  lecture  course  there  has  been  a  studv- 
class  meeting  weekly,  to  prepare  for  the 
lecture  and  for  correlative  study.  Early  in 
the  past  year  Miss  Blow  gave  us  important 
and  enlightening  interpretations  of  the 
Kindergarten  pro^amme.  During  next 
year  the  ideas  will  doubtless  bear  rich  re- 
turn in  our  kindergartens.  On  many  oc- 
casions we  have  welcomed  a  prominent 
speaker  from  out  of  town,  and  at  others 
hstened  to  gifted  ones  from  our  own  city. 

A  word  about  our  future.  The  next  year 
promises  to  be  an  extremely  active  one  in 
the  annals  of  our  branch. 

Negotiations  are  being  made  for  an  exten- 
sive lecture  course  along  lines  of  general 
culture.  Before  our  next  annual  meeting 
in  June,  1904,  we  confidently  expect  to  have 
grown  to  a  membership  of  one  thousand. — 
Virginia  B.Jacobs,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City.— In 
compliance  with  a  letter  written  to  Miss  Gulp 
some  time  ago  asking  for  a  report  of  our 
work  for  the  State  Teachers'  Institute, 
which  meets  at  Wilkes-Barre  in  July,  I  en- 
close the  following : 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  has  had  ten 
years  of  successful  work — our  first  Kinder- 
garten opened  in  1902  in  one  of  the  most 
crowded  districts  of  our  city,  with  two 
children.  To-day  we  have  an  enrollment 
of  about  2,500.  The  association  has  fifty- 
three  kindergartens  under  its  supervision, 
forty-two  of  these  are  located  in  public 
schools.  We  have  four  mission  schools, 
wie  supported  by  the  people  of  Trinity 
Church  Parish,  one  by  the  Kingsley  House 
Association,  and  two  by  the  Kindergarten 
Association.  We  have  three  kindergartens 
by  private  individuals.  We  have  six  kin- 
dergartens in  supported  affiliation.  If  in 
affiliation,  the  association  appoints  the 
teachers  and  supervises  the  kindergartens 


if  within  the  Greater  Pittsburgh.  An  an- 
nual fee  of  five  dollars  is  oiarged  the 
affiliating  association,  giving  them  a  right 
to  a  delegate  to  the  parent  association, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Kindergarten 
the  privilege  of  becoming  a  member 
oi  the  Programme  Class,  which  meets  once 
a  week  in  the  assembly  Room  of  the 
Kindergarten  College,  No.  3439  Fifth  Ave. 
If  the  affiliating  association  is  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  state,  the  supervisor  will  visit 
the  kindergarten  by  request  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  give  instruction  either  by  lecture 
or  otherwise,  provided  the  necessary  ex- 
penses are  paid. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  and  the  most 
earnest  wish  of  the  Association  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  awaken  an  interest  in  and  ex- 
tend the  kindergarten  throughout  western 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny Kindergarten  College,  we  offer  the 
advantages  of  a  kindergarten  equipment, 
the  equal  of  which  cannot  be  found  except 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  who  stands 
as  the  original  expositor  of  kindergarten 
ideas  and  methods,  is  one  of  our  regular 
lecturers.  Next  year  she  will  give  sixteen 
lectures  before  our  students  instead  of  ten, 
as  has  heretofore  been  our  limit.  Her  mere 
presence  is  an  inspiration,  and  the  wealth 
of  her  study  and  experience  added  to  her 
peculiar  interest  in  Pittsbui^h  causes  her 
to  pour  out  upon  us  a  veritable  treasure 
store  we  cannot  too  highly  prize. 

The  College  has  a  faculty  of  twelve,  each 
a  specialist  in  her  particular  branch;  to  this 
is  added  a  corps  of  lecturers  on  literature, 
art,  psychologjr,  etc. 

Through  the  influence  of  this  association, 
an  act  was  passed  in  1896  making  it  legal 
"  that  the  Scnool  Directors  or  Controllers  of 
the  several  school  districts  of  this  Common- 
wealth may  establish  and  maintain,  out  of 
the  public  school  treasury,  free  kinder- 
gartens for  children  between  the  a^es  of 
three  and  six  years,  residing  in  their  dis- 
trict.*' By  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Education  in  1896  gave  us  an 
appropriation  of  |Jio,ooo;  in  1897,  112,500; 
in  1899.  |io,ooo;  in  1901,  $25,000;  and  in 
1903,  $30,000.  In  1896  the  Allegheny  Board 
of  School  Controllers  made  an  appropriation 
of  $650  annually  for  every  kindergarten 
established.  In  June,  1902,  this  appropria- 
tion was  increased  to  $900  a  year  lor  each 
kindergarten. 

We  realize  that  we  have  had  ten  success- 
ful years,  that  Qur  success  is  due  to  the 
efficient  management  of  Managers,  Direct- 
ors, Advisorr  Board  and  Faculty  ;  also  a 
eenerous  public  which  has  always  cheer- 
fully responded  to  calls ;  to  the  press  who 
are  ever  willing  to  aid  us  in  every  way  pos- 
sible; and  last,  but  not  least,  we  owe  a  large 
degree  of  our  success  to  the  Educational 
Boards  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  who 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  go  forward 
rapidly.    The  secret  of  our  success  with  the 
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Educational  Boards  has  been  good  work, 
the  secret  of  good  work  has  t^en  a  high 
standard.  The  college  is  the  main  spring 
that  moves  and  determines  the  whole  kin- 
dergarten machinery. 

llie  question  ten  years  ago  was  to  prove 
the  educational  value  of  the  kindergarten. 
To-day  the  question  is  one  of  economics. 
It  costs  about  $i,ooo  to  maintain  a  fi:ood 
kindergarten .    We  figure  that  it  costs  about 

S24  per  capita  annually  for  a  child  in  kin- 
ergarten.  I  have  not  the  statement  of  our 
city,  but  a  neighboring  one,  which  gives 
the  cost  per  capita  in  the  kindergarten  $24, 
the  grammar  school  I25,  the  high  school 
$69.  Our  appropriations  do  not  cover  the 
cost  of  running  the  kindergartens  by  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
additional  expense  of  the  college. 

It  is  high  time  we  awaken  to  the  condition 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  its  vast  influx  of  hordes 
of  illiterate  foreigners  of  the  lower  types 
from  southern  Europe.  Rome,  once  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  was  conquered  by 
armies  with  flying  banners.  The  sxmy 
which  threatens  our  institutional  life  is 
coming  in  underground,  as  it  were.  The 
children,  while  lisping,  must  be  taught  the 
American  ton^e,  learn  the  stories  of  our 
heroes,  chant  m  childish  voice  our  songs, 
learn  to  salute  the  American  flag.  In  short, 
they  must  be  Americanized,  and  this  must 
be  done  at  an  early  a^e. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  redemptive  as  well 
as  an  educational  force.  No  means  of 
either  church  or  state  will  appeal  to  these 
hordes  of  foreigners  so  forcefully,  or  touch 
them  so  vitally,  as  the  kindergarten.  Plant 
a  kindergarten  in  any  community,  then  and 
there  you  have  better  children,  better  par- 
ents and  a  better  neighborhood.  The  kin- 
dergarten is  an  uplift  for  everybody.— iWry. 
Elizabeth  B.  O'Neil,  Secretary, 

I^NCASTER. — I  am  glad  to  report  two 
flourishing  kindergartens,  one  in  the  col- 
lege end  of  town,  the  other  in  a  laboring 
district.  The  rooms  are  kindly  furnished 
by  the  Lancaster  School  Board  and  all 
classes  of  children  are  received,  the  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  the  most  needy.  Each 
kindergarten  can  accommodate  forty  chil- 
dren. The  parents  and  friends  are  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  work,  the  mothers' 
meetings  being  very  successful.  While  we 
have  some  opposition,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  managers  that  a  friendly  feeling  is 
growing  so  that  we  have  reason  to  be  en- 
couraged.— Mrs,  Annie  C,  Pyott,  Secretary, 

Harrisburg.— The  Kindergarten  move- 
ment in  Harrisburg  is  slowly  but  surely 
progressing.  Four  new  kindergartens  were 
opened  in  September.  The  private  kinder- 
garten in  connection  with  the  Froebel 
Training  School  had  the  largest  attendance 
since  its  foundation.  In  addition  to  this 
central  work  five  other  private  kinder- 
gartens have  had  a  successful  year  in  the 
city  proper.  Three  of  these  are  taught  by 
graduates  of  our  training  school.    In  the 


outlying  districts  Miss  Elizabeth  Long 
taught  a  private  kindergarten  at  Steelton, 
the  school  board  having  shown  most  com- 
mendable public  spirit  by  placing  a  room  in 
the  high  school  at  her  disposal  in  order  that 
Steelton  might  have  the  benefit  of  such  a 
school.  Mi&  Wenseirs  kindergarten  at 
Hi^hspire  had  a  prosperous  year.  Miss 
Julia  ^lackie  conducted  a  kindergarten  at 
Metzeer  College  in  Carlisle.  She  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  kindergarten  from  another 
state  whose  name  I  have  not  at  hand. 
These  three  last  named  kindergartners  are 
also  from  the  Training  School.  We  have 
much  prejudice  to  overcome  in  this  section, 
but  hope  the  faithful  work  of  our  students 
may  do  much  to  help  the  cause. 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Training 
School  met  every  alternate  week  for  study 
and  discussion.  The  subject  of  this  year's 
work  was  psychology.  The  Free  Kinder- 
garten and  Day  Nursery  has  changed  the 
name  of  the  Association  to  the  Nnrscty 
Home  as  being  more  in  keeping  with  its 
work.  I  think  their  kindergarten  proper 
was  open  only  a  few  months  this  year. 
Some  of  the  ladies  of  Pine  Street  Presby- 
terian Church  support  a  free  kindergarten 
in  Sibletown.  This  school  is  doing  a  noble 
and  much  needed  work.  Miss  Robertson, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  the  principal. 
Her  assistant  is  Miss  Rutherford,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training 
School. 

TiTXJSviLLE.— The  first  kindergarten  in 
the  public  schools  here  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1899.  We  now  have  one  in  each  of 
the  ward-schools,  supported  entirely  by 
public  funds  like  any  other  part  of  our 
school  system.  No  part  of  the  expense  of 
these  kindergartens  was  ever  borne  by  any 
association.  Mr.  John  J.  Carter  furnished 
the  entire  outfit  for  our  first  kindergarten, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  parochial  school 
in  this  city.  With  this  noble  exception 
they  have  been  public  institutions  from  the 
start.  It  would  raise  a  decided  disturbance 
to  suggest  in  any  way  weakening  their 
efficiency.  Only  one  session  per  day  has 
ever  been  held.  Our  board  canvassed  the 
matter  of  two  sessions  a  year  ago  and  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  intro- 
duce the  change.  This  year  no  question 
was  raised  about  the  matter,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  come  up  in  the  near  future.  The  real 
efficiency  of  the  kindergarten  is  interfered 
with  by  asking  teachers  to  work  in  the 
afternoon.  They  need  the  time  for  prepara- 
tion and  personal  work  with  the  mothers  of 
the  children. 

The  attendance  in  our  kindergartens  was 
considerably  larger  the  i)a8t  yesx  than  dar- 
ing the  preceding  year,  in  spite  of  a  severe 
epidemic  of  both  measles  and  whooping 
cough.  The  interest  in  this  part  of^oor 
schools  is  constantly  increasing.  Our  peo- 
ple are  coming  to  realize  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  a  place  where  children  are  really 
educated,  not  a  mere  play-room.    It  requires 
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time  for  a  oommunity  to  see  this.  But  when 
the  children  reach  the  first  grade,  the  differ- 
ence between  those  who  have  had  the  kin- 
dergarten training  and  those  who  have 
missed  it,  tells  its  own  story.  First-grade 
teachers  often  saj  to  me,  "  How  I  wish  that 
child  had  been  m  the  kindergarten !  he  so 
needs  the  work  done  there."  We  some- 
times hear  complaints  from  other  towns 
that  the  children  from  the  kindergarten  are 
80  hard  to  control  when  they  enter  the 
grades.  But  we  have  no  such  trouble. 
Occasionally  a  child  is  a  little  at  sea  for  a 
few  days,  but  there  has  never  been  a  case 
that  was  at  all  troublesome.  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  those  schools  which 
snffier  from  the  trouble  have  not  learned 
that  there  must  be  discipline  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and  that  there  is  too  much  bear- 
garden about  the  kindergarten.  In  no  part 
of  the  school  system  is  discipline  of  the 
most  careful  kind  more  essential  than  in 
the  kindergarten.  If  the  child  gets  the 
idea  that  his  own  sweet  will  is  the  arbiter 
of  his  conduct  in  the  kindergarten,  it  must 
be  a  difficult  task  indeed  to  manage  him 
when  he  reaches  the  grades. 

We  have  only  fully  trained  kindergartners 
at  the  head  of  our  kindergartens.  But  not 
all  of  the  assistants  have  had  a  kindergarten 
coarse.  It  is  understood  that  an  assistant 
who  has  not  taken  a  full  course  can  not 
hope  to  have  charge  of  a  room. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
from  anyone  who  is  interested  in  this  work. 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  its  value.  I 
believe  it  is  here  to  stay,  and  that  no  school 
will  ever  abolish  it  where  it  has  had  a  fair 
trial.  Great  hindrance  comes  to  the  cause 
from  efforts  that  are  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  start  because  not  started  right.  Some- 
thing more  than  enthusiasm  is  needed  to 
rapport  a  kindergarten.  It  requires  money. 
Wnen  half  of  the  energy  of  a  kindergartner 
is  consumed  in  securing  funds,  she  cannot 
do  good  work.  Such  experiences  have  ren- 
deied  it  difficult  to  interest  the  School  Board 
in  the  matter  in  many  towns.  It  had  been 
better  for  the  cause  of  education  had  the 
effort  never  been  made.  If  any  association 
contemplates  starting  a  kindergarten,  let 
me  urge  them  to  see  the  way  clear  to  reliev- 
ing their  teachers  of  all  worry  about  salary 
or  give  up  the  attempt,  and  make  a  hard 
efiort  to  f^et  one  good  kindergarten  put  into 
the  public  schools.  It  will  be  more  likely 
to  create  kindergarten  sentiment  in  the 
community.  Ana  that  is  a  first  considera- 
tion in  introducing  the  work.  All  depends 
on  the  kindergartner  after  the  experiment 
is  started.  I  say  all  depends  on  her,  for  she 
can  make  the  work  so  popular,  in  the  best 
sense,  that  it  cannot  be  abandoned,  or  she 
can  make  such  a  failure  that  it  will  take 
years  to  undo  the  harm  she  has  done.  I 
can  see  now  that  had  we  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  make  a  mistake  in  selecting  our  first 
teacher,  the  entire  effort  must  have  failed. — 
Hknry  Pbasb,  City  Superiniendent. 
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THB  conference  on  Manual  Training 
was  held  at  the  Wilkes^Barre  high 
school  on  Wednesday  morning,  ander 
the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Connelly^ 
supervisor  of  industrial  schools,  AUe- 
gheny  City.  The  attendance  was  not 
large,  but  everybody  was  interested  and 
earnest  in  intelligent  support  of  this  sub- 
stantial and  most  profitable  line  of  school' 
work.  The  chairman,  after  some  brief 
and  pertinent  remark,  introduced  Prof- 
Herbert  R.  Jacques,  director  of  manual 
training,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  who  discussed, 
the  subject  in  the  following  paper : 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THEORY  ANI> 
PRACTICE. 

In  all  young  children  normally  consti^- 
tuted  we  notice  two  tendencies,  one  of  which 
predominates  with  more  or  less  distinctness.. 
Helen's  irrepressible  ** Toddy**  who  not 
only  wanted  to  **See  wheels  %o  *round,'* 
but  strongly  desired  to  analyze  in  the  most 
complete  manner  his  uncle  Harry's  watch, 
is  a  type  of  the  child  who  would  destroy  in 
the  endeavor  to  get  at  the  **  How  "  of  things. 
The  immorality  involved  in  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property  is  of  course  as  yet 
beyond  the  understanding,  so  that  this 
destructive  tendencv  may  be  a  condition  as 
hopeful  in  the  child  as  it  is  criminal  in  the 
adult.  The  licking  off  of  the  bright  red 
paint,  the  crash  of  falling  china,  the  pierc- 
ing cries  heard  during  the  hasty  and  not 
always  graceful  though  sure  descent  of  the 
stairway  —  these  and  innumerable  other 
nerve-trying  experiments  and  explorations 
are  but  promises  of  great  possibilities  for 
the  future. 

The  other  tendency,  typified  in  block 
building  is  in  the  nature  of  things  much 
less  common  in  very  young  children.  In- 
deed we  may  almost  say  that  it  suggests  at 
least  some  idea  of  morality,  latent  and  in 
time  to  be  easily  developed.  To  so  lead  the 
child  that  these  tendencies  may  be  directed 
into  definite  paths  of  constructive  activity 
of  the  ri^ht  sort,  with  a  gjrowing^  apprecia- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  in  motive  and  ac- 
tion, is  one  of  the  first  great  opportunities 
of  the  home.  That  the  home  at  times  fails 
in  the  attempts  to  accomplish  its  ends  in 
this  respect,  and  that  the  school  does  not 
always  succeed  in  rectifying  the  mistakes 
in  early  home  training  are  facts  but  too> 
painfully  apparent.  Children,  even  of  kin- 
dergarten age,  generally  possess  some  idea 
of  right  and  wrong,  as  for  instance  in  the- 
matter  of  right  to  possession  of  i)roperty. 
And  even  at  this  age  they  sometimes  de- 
liberately choose  what  they  know  to  be  the 
wrong,  because  of  the  desire  to  possess  and 
enjoy.  The  child  who  at  home  has  had' 
many  toys,  complicated  in  construction,, 
expensive  in  provision,  often  displays  seli^ 
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ish,  destructive  habits  with  but  little  abil- 
ity to  use  to  its  limit  of  possibility  a  given 
plaything.  But  these  denciencies  mav  show 
themselves  in  spite  of  care  and  wisaom  in 
the  early  steps  of  home  training.  To  dis- 
cuss the  home  and  its  province,  education- 
ally, is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  but 
home  and  school  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated in  the  development  of  character  that 
neither  can  stand  apart  and  ignore  the 
other.  The  present  generation  of  school 
children  will  constitute  the  next  of  parents, 
and  as  they  are  now  trained  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  home  and  of  society,  so  will 
the  next  generation  have  an  intelligent 
parentage  capable  of  guiding  wisely.  If 
upon  the  rising  generation  we  succeed  in 
impressing  the  facts  that  all  knowledge  in 
its  final  analysis  depends  on  contact  with 
environment ;  that  character  is  determined 
in  great  part  by  the  manner  of  approach  to 
environment  and  the  mode  of  using  the 
knowledge  obtained,  much  will  have  been 
done  toward  developing  not  only  a  cultured, 
sturdy  family,  but  a  larger  view  of  life  and 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  office  of  formal 
educative  endeavor. 

The  healthy  child  is  the  question  mark 
personified.  Manual  training  strives  to 
answer,  at  least,  a  few  of  his  many  inquiries 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  is  systematic  in  its  appeal 
to  his  intellect.  Organized  sense  stimuli 
produce  organized  perceptions,  leading  to 
related  ideas.  If  the  character  of  the  stimuli 
be  good,  the  probability  is  that  the  reflex 
activities  will  be  of  like  kind.  Just  as  the 
inanimate  bod^  tends  to  travel  in  a  straight 
path  when  set  into  motion,  so  man  in  each 
phase  of  his  life  and  being  tends  to  follow 
the  trend  of  his  beginnings.  And  aeain,  as 
the  freely  falling  body  constantly  adds  to  its 
store  of  energy,  so  man  becomes  more  and 
more  a  creature  of  fixed  habit  until  a  radical 
change  of  thought  or  action  is  accomplished 
only  with  great  difficulty.  The  law  holds 
whether  the  activity  be  good  or  bad  in  mo- 
tive and  effect.  Nature  asks  no  questions, 
but  endows  man  with  power  to  choose,  and 
gives  him  free  rein.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
manual  training  would  assume  to  choose 
carefully  even  the  toys  of  the  child;  would 
bring  his  dawning  faculties,  in  their  order, 
into  contact  with  a  good  environment; 
would  teach  him  to  take  a  positive  attitude, 
leaving  no  room  for  a  negative.  Even  the 
kindergarten  does  not  appear  on  the  field  of 
action  till  after  the  chila  has  had  a  great 
number  of  experiences;  has  formed  some 
opinions,  many  habits;  has  learned  to 
reason,  to  will,  and  to  act  independently. 
Hence  this  educational  principle,  called  for 
want  of  a  better  name  manual  training, 
ought  to  be  applied  much  sooner  than  it  is, 
and  continued  throughout  the  period  de- 
voted to  formal  education.  That  under 
these  more  widely  extended  conditions  it 
would  retain  its  present  form  is  of  course 
not  to  be  supposed.    Still  in  its  infjemcy,  the 


subject  is  even  now  rapidly  passing  through 
an  evolution  whose  culmination  is  a  matter 
of  speculation.  Its  advocates  of  fifteen 
years  ago  stand  amazed  at  its  progress,  alike 
m  theory  and  practical  application. 

The  boy  or  girl  in  producing  some  finished 
article  sees  quite  naturally  only  the  material 
object  in  hand,  while  the  instructor,  if  he 
be  a  true  teacher,  working  for  the  highest 
ends,  regards  the  object  produced  as  but  an 
incident  whereby  may  be  measured  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  development  of  its 
maker.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the 
whole  range  of  life  at  once  becomes  subject 
to  the  educative  influences  of  the  operations 
carried  on.  The  boy  is  satisfied  if  his  finished 
model  does  the  work  required  of  it,  and  may 
take  more  or  less  pride  in  the  neatness  of 
finish.  The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
sees  not  so  much  a  piece  of  work  completed 
or  a  new  conception  of  accuracy  established, 
but  self-reliance  increased,  the  will  strenfi^th- 
ened,  and  a  growing  satisfaction  in  produc- 
ing honestly  something  of  value.  Theor- 
etically, these  same  ends  are  sought  in  the 
teaching  of  the  common  branches.  Alike 
in  theory  so  alike  in  practice  do  we  often 
find  the  common  branches  and  mannal 
training  falling  short  of  their  best  in  the 
effort  to  meet  concrete  conditions.  The 
board  of  education  may  insist  on  the  trade- 
school  idea,  or  some  line  of  work  not  suited 
to  local  conditions;  the  taxpayer  may  pro- 
vide second  rate  tools  and  materials,  hoping 
to  obtain  first-rate  results,  and  the  imme- 
diate problems  of  class  organization  may 
lead  the  teacher  far  from  gaining  his  ideal 

goal.    Then,  too,  the  *' ideal"  teacher  and 
ae  "  average  "  student  are  largely  creatures 
of  the  imagination. 

Manual  training  has  quite  outgrown  the 
high  school,  and  is  claiming  a  place  in  each 
grade  of  our  public  school  system.  Its  right 
to  be  there  is  seldom  seriously  questioned 
now,  but  the  form  it  shall  take  and  the  ad- 
justment of  the  rest  of  the  school  work  to 
make  room  for  it  are  problems  requiring  in 
their  solution  much  careful  thought  and  pa- 
tient experiment.  While  the  high  school 
side  of  the  matter  has  been  given  rather 
definite  form,  the  grades  below  present  prob- 
lems not  so  easily  adj usted .  After  carefully 
studying  a  given  class  or  grade,  the  super- 
visor in  charge  decides  on  a  line  of  work 
suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that 
grade,  but  discovers  that  the  equipment 
needed  will  be  too  extensive  for  the  regular 
class-room  and  too  expensive  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  tax-payer.  To  these  objec- 
tions may  be  added  at  times  the  lack  of  spe- 
cial preparation  or  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
grade  teacher.  Therefore  the  plan  is  modi- 
fied, and  the  theoretical  is  badly  distorted 
in  assuming  the  practical.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that  unfortunately  man- 
ual training  is  not  the  only  subject  to  thus 
suffer. 

Manual  training,  it  is  claimed,  teaches 
one  to  act  with  more  promptness  and  more 
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forcefully.  During  the  past  year  the  writer 
carefully  watched  some  of  the  classes  under 
his  supervison  and  found  at  the  •end  of  the 
year  tnat,  though  two  periods  of  forty  min- 
utes were  each  week  taken  from  the  time 
formerly  assigned  to  the  common  branches 
and  devoted  to  manual  training,  the  classes 
covered  as  much  ground,  and  as  well,  as  be- 
fore its  introduction.  Its  effect  we  may  say 
is  intensive,  for  the  child  who  in  one  line  of 
activity  learns  to  do  quickly,  accurately, 
successfully,  is  sure  to  develop  these  same 
traits  to  some  extent  in  otners.  To  the 
casual  observer,  the  effect  is  to  make 
a  boy  or  girl  more  handy,  especially 
about  the  home.  A  study  of  the  facts 
in  such  a  case,  however,  usually  dis- 
closes a  changed  morality—a  better  atti- 
tnde  toward  the  family,  and  a  keener  appre- 
ciation of  self  as  a  part  of  society.  Knowl- 
edge of  power  self-contained  has  always 
tended  to  the  production  of  strong  charac- 
ter, so  that  manual  training  attempts  sim- 
pl}r  by  a  different  path  to  attain  an  end 
striven  for  as  long  as  formal  education  has 
been  known. 

That  manual  training  in  its  present  state 
is  final  is  not  for  a  moment  assumed  by  any 
observer  of  ezistine  tendencies.  Even 
among  the  teachers  of  the  general  subject, 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  are  relatively 
over-estimated— being  too  often  made  the 
end  rather  than  means  toward  a  higher  and 
broader  manhood.  This  does  not  mean  that 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  may  be  con- 
sidered lightly.  I^t  us  require  even  more, 
much  more,  than  at  present  as  necessary 
<nialificatioi]s.  But,  above  all,  insist  on 
the  presence  of  a  strong  professional  spirit ; 
of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  child  mind ; 
of  a  desire  to  build  character,  and  to  inci- 
dentally make  things  in  so  far  as  they  lend 
themselves  to  character  building.  These 
requirements  are  but  similar  to  those  for  the 
best  teachers  of  lan&^ua^e,  mathematics, 
history  and  the  like,  tne  difference  being  in 
the  tools  employed.  What  thoughtful 
teacher  would  lay  claim  to  teaching  arith- 
metic with  an  incidental  attempt  at  charac- 
ter building  ? 

Not  long  since  children  were  to  be  seen, 
not  heard,  and  a  question  was  an  imperti- 
nence. It  may  be  true  that  many  children 
are  too  much  m  evidence,  but  surely  every 
child  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  answer  to  an 
honest  question.  The  question  need  not  of 
necessity  proceed  from  the  tongue,  but  may 
be  an  attitude  of  mind  easily  discovered  by 
the  observant  teacher.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  teacher's  business  to 
thus  read  the  child.  Present  matter  and 
afford  opportunity  for  activity  suggestive 
in  character  ;  ask  questions  leading  to  coun- 
ter questions  on  the  part  of  the  child,  ques- 
tions which  may  show  themselves  in  an  at- 
tempt to  examine  and  reproduce  construc- 
tion ;  improve  on  that  already  accomplished, 
or  create  something  new.  Thus  the  story 
of  Hiawatha  may  be  made  the  source  of 


much  healthy  investigation.  Of  what  were 
wigwams  made  and  how  constructed  ?  How 
were  canoes  made,  and  whence  came  the  ma- 
terial of  which  they  were  built,  etc.?  The 
natural  answers  will  be  a  series  of  miniature 
wigwams,  canoes  and  the  like.  This  you 
may  say  is  not  manual  training,  in  that  the 
making  of  a  series  of  joints  has  been  called 
such.  No  more  is  it  a  reading  lesson  as  you 
and  I  were  taught  reading.  But  do  you  not 
regret  that  when  a  child  you  missed  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  story  through  the 
making  of  these  simple  illustrative  objects? 
From  Uie  wigwam  and  canoe  to  the  bow  and 
arrow,  basket  weaving  and  similar  under- 
takings are  but  easy  steps.  In  the  middle 
and  lower  grades  the  objects  made  should 
have  strong  associations.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, they  should  be  useful — actually,  or  at 
least  sufQciently  so  to  serve  as  **real''  in 
the  childish  imagination.  Abstraction  is 
as  much  out  of  place  at  this  point  in  man- 
ual training  as  is  any  other  subject.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  objects  to  be  made  dur- 
ing the  earlj  years  should  be  suggested  by 
the  studies  m  history,  literature,  geography 
— indeed,  the  wider  the  association  the  bet- 
ter. In  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar 
school,  work  of  more  systematic  arrange- 
ment may  be  undertaken.  From  the  illus- 
trative operations  in  clay,  paper,  weaving 
and  the  like,  of  the  lower  grades,  we  may 
lead  to  more  extended  attempts  in  material 
offering  greater  resistance  ;  to  models  suited 
to  the  more  fully  developed  mind.  Through- 
out the  grammar  grades,  at  least,  the  ele- 
ment of  utility  ought  to  receive  careful  at- 
tention, though,  as  already  shown,  it  must 
not  be  made  Uie  sole  nor  even  the  most  im- 
portant end.  While  the  usefulness  of  the 
finished  piece  may  serve  to  hold  the  interest 
and  attention  of  the  child,  it  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  considering  utility.  Here  as  no- 
where else  in  the  school  work  may  be  shown 
the  value  and  dignity  of  honest  labor  ;  the 
fact  that  the  raw  material,  so  bountifully 
supplied  by  nature,  requires  in  its  refining 
an  expenditure  of  effort  on  the  part  of  man 
commensurate  with  the  degree  of  refine- 
ment ;  that  only  as  man  puts  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  his  personality  and  into  it  his 
very  life  does  the  raw  material  cease  to  re- 
main such. 

The  models  chosen  may  be  suggestive  of 
supplementary  study.  Thus  the  windmill 
gives  rise  to  problems  in  natural  science 
and  mechanics;  suggests  the  struggle  of  the 
Hollanders  to  make  and  keep  their  home 
land  ;  to  observation  of  man's  present  at- 
tempts to  apply  the  forces  of  nature  to  the 
doing  of  useful  work.  In  the  making  of  a 
comer  bracket  of  thin  wood,  we  may  almost 
count  a  failure  for  the  pupil  or  class  produc- 
ing merely  a  bracket— unless  it  be  more  just 
to  charge  the  failure  to  the  teacher.  The 
choosing  of  the  design  should  lead  to  the 
observation  of  buildings,  especially  the 
home,  both  inside  and  out.  Proportion 
should  be  discussed  freely  by  the  class,  the 
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teacher  showing  in  conclnsion  wherein  cer- 
tain designs  are  strncturally  weak  and  in- 
curtistic,  while  others  satisfy  all  require- 
ments. Self-ezertion  in  the  hand  without 
regard  to  the  head  and  heart  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  one-sided  in  its  character  building 
effect. 

No  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  outline 
groups  of  models  or  to  determine  into  which 
grades  certain  forms  of  work  might  best  be 

§  laced.  Personal  opinion  and  local  con- 
itions  will  together  largely  determine  the 
most  satisfactory  selections.  The  plea  is 
however  made  that  the  manual-training 
teacher  should  work  with  increasing  energy 
from  a  basis  of  which  culture-giving  and 
character-building  motives  constitute  the 
major  part. 

Mr.  Edw.  T.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  North 
Manual  Training  School,  Pittsburg,  said: 
As  time  is  limited,  I  will  not  discuss  this 
very  worthy  paper,  but  rather  speak  of 
the  meeting  itself.  It  is  deplorable  that 
meetings  of  this  character  attract  so  few 
people.  School  superintendents,  princi- 
pals and  teachers  alike,  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  more  familiar  with 
this  new  phase  of  education  by  absenting 
themselves  from  our  meetings.  I  know 
there  are  many  interesting  meetings  of 
various  sections  in  progress  now,  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  way  of  interesting  a 
larger  number  of  people  in  manual  train- 
ing. In  the  western  part  of  the  State  we 
have  tried  many  ways  of  doing  this,  with 
more  or  less  success,  such  as  monthly 
meetings  of  the  teachers  in  the  work,  ex- 
hibitions, etc.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  Mr.  Lobach 
on  his  display,  elsewhere  in  this  building, 
of  the  hand-work  of  the  children  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  We  all  know  how  much 
time  and  labor  it  has  cost  him  to  do  this. 
I  question  very  much  whether  his  work 
will  be  fully  appreciated.  My  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  it  is  as  hard  to 
educate  the  public  as  the  children.  This 
was  demonstrated  to  me  very  clearly  a 
few  days  ago,  when  conversing  with  a 
professional  gentleman,  who  did  not  favor 
these  **new  fads**  in  education,  as  he 
termed  it.  You  can  imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  learned  that  the  only  knowledge 
he  had  of  manual  training  was  gained 
from  a  hasty  visit  to  one  of  our  schools 
which  was  not  in  session  at  the  time. 
This,  unfortunately,  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  those  who  do  not  take  the 
time  necessary  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  work. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey:  I  would  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  fact  that  so  few  attend 


these  meetings.  One  who  is  right  is  "in 
the  majority;'*  and  this  is  surely  right. 
The  preaching  of  any  true  doctrine  must 
find  intelligent  hearers.  Stand  by  this, 
speak  for  it  and  work  for  it  wisely^ 
patiently,  hopefully,  for  it  speaks  for 
Itself  with  a  voice  of  practical  wisdom 
that  demands  a  hearing  and  compels 
attention.  In  our  ordinary  experienoe 
we  find  people  interested  in  their  special 
lines  of  thought  and  effort,  often  know- 
ing and  caring  for  little  besides,  however 
interesting  or  important.  Teachers  are 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  know  some- 
what more  perhaps  than  the  average 
human  being,  but  not  much  more.  We 
are  awake,  for  the  most  part,  only  on  our 
narrow  lines.  If  the  eyes  of  but  few 
have  been  opened  to  the  importance  of 
manual  training  in  its  many-sided  rela- 
tion to  school  work,  more  will  follow, 
and  in  increasing  numbers.  You  who 
are  preaching  this  new  gospel  of  educa- 
tion have  no  cause  for  discouragement. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Jones,  of  Chester  county :  I 
would  like  to  know  what  course  wotdd 
be  best  adapted  for  boys  in  the  country 
schools. 

Mr.  Connelly:  Card-board  construc- 
tion, Venetia  iron,  and  thin  wood-^ork 
could  be  very  profitably  taught  in  a  coun- 
try school.  The  country  boy's  environ- 
ment fits  him  better  for  manual  training, 
and  the  handling  of  large  tools  is  part  of 
his  daily  life,  but,  to  become  skillful  and 
to  have  all  his  faculties  trained,  I  think 
nothing  better  could  be  added  to  his 
course  of  study  than  the  hand-work  I 
have  mentioned.  The  hand  work  taught 
to  little  children  has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  truthful  because  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  must  work.  In  fitting 
parts  together,  unless  each  part  is  shaped 
accurately  it  will  not  fit.  This  has  a 
good  influence  upon  the  mind  and  reacts 
upon  character.  I  have  heard  parents 
say  that  since  their  children  have  had  so 
much  training  through  hand-work  they 
are  much  easier  to  control.  I  should  say 
that  manual  training  leads  to  self-control; 
also  the  mental  training  which  they  re- 
ceive after  leaving  the  kindergarten  seems 
to  make  them  act  more  independently 
and  develops  stronger  personality  than  is 
found  in  the  brother  or  sister  who  has 
had  no  such  training.  I  think  Mr. 
Jacques  has  said  that  "early  application 
of  hand-work  in  school  is  one  of  the  best 
sources  through  which  the  child  can  ad- 
vance and  know  his  proper  place  io  life.'* 
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The  great  trouble  with  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion is  that  they  see  only  the  utilitarian 
side,  and  as  soon  as  you  try  to  introduce 
industrial  training  as  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum in  the  public  schools  they  associate 
it  with  learning  a  trade,  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  whole  boy  is  to  be  devel- 
oped. The  lack  of  appreciation  of  school 
directors  for  manual  training  has  forced 
the  instructor  to  work  strongly  on  the 
spectacular  side,  hoping  thus  to  educate 
the  public  at  large.  In  many  places 
throughout  the  country  the  directors' 
idea  of  equipment  is  to  get  something  as 
cheap  as  possible,  forgetting  that  the  best 
manual  training  equipment  is  the  most 
economical.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
grammar  schools  in  hand-work  should 
begin  with  the  kindergarten  and  grow 
through  all  grades,  including  the  high 
school,  taking  just  as  prominent  a  place 
in  the  curriculum  as  any  one  of  the 
studies.  I  will  grant  that  the  grade 
teacher  frequently  complains  of  lack  of 
time  and  overcrowded  curriculum,  but 
with  the  proper  adjustment  and  correla- 
tion of  hand-training  with  the  academic 
work  I  feel  sure  that  no  teacher  need  feel 
overburdened.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
things  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  one  of 
great  value,  is  where  the  story  of  Hia- 
watha has  been  read  and  the  child  works 
out,  with  material  given,  his  own  impres- 
sions and  conceptions.  My  greatest  fear 
is  not  that  of  lack  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  for  manual  training, 
but  rather  of  a  desire  to  change  the  cur- 
riculum too  rapidly,  so  that  the  change 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the 
work.  That  is  to  say,  it  may  be  forced 
upon  some  good  teachers  who  are  not  yet 
ready  to  accept  or  on  some  who  have 
already  a  well-filled  curriculum.  How- 
ever, if  this  be  so,  we  have  a  way  out  of 
this  difiSculty.  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  committee  from  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  has  been  selected  to 
revise  the  common  school  course,  and  it 
may  lesson  the  work  now  required  in  the 
different  grades. 

Mr.  Baker:  My  experience  has  been 
that  parents,  especially  mothers,  take  a 
very  deep  interest  in  hand-work  of  the 
children.  In  my  school  we  do  not  go 
into  the  manual  training  very  deeply  as 
yet,  but  we  can  see  the  educational  value 
of  such  training,  and  we  mean  to  have  it 
take  as  prominent  a  part  as  is  possible  in 
the  curriculum. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Lobach:   I  agree  with  Mr. 


Fitzgerald.  We  are  compelled  to  make 
our  work  attractive  in  order  to  please  the 
taxpayer.  When  manual  training  was 
introduced  here  in  Wilkes- Barre  it  met 
with  some  opposition,  as  in  other  places, 
but  I  find  the  public  and  some  of  the 
teachers  are  growing  enthusiastic  as  they 
become  familiar  with  the  work.  This  is 
especially  so  with  our  night  class,  where 
the  student  furnishes  the  material  which 
he  uses. 

After  further  informal  discussion  the 
conference  adjourned. 


COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 


THE  Department  of  County  Super- 
vision was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m., 
Thursday,  by  acting  Chairman,  Supt. 
G.  W.  Moore,  of  Chester.  Supt.  C.  I^. 
Gramley,  of  Centre,  was  elected  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Dr. 
G.  E.  Reed,  of  Dickinson,  regretting  his 
inability  to  be  present. 

Supt.  G.  W.  Weiss,  of  Schuylkill 
county,  was  called  upon  for  a  paper  as 
announced  on  the  programme,  but  plead 
to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  that  there 
had  been  a  misunderstanding  about  his 
paper  and  the  necessity  of  examining  460 
applicants,  besides  *  professionals,  pre- 
vented its  preparation.  Supt.  A.  S.  Mar- 
tin, of  Bucks  county,  then  read  a  paper 
entitled 

WHAT  MEASURES  THE  VALUE  OF  WORK 
DONE  IN  THE  SCHOOL? 

On  public  school  work,  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  community,  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  the  School  Board.  The  com- 
munity forms  its  judgment  largely  throngh 
personal  contact  with  the  teacher  and  in- 
direct contact  with  the  school  through  the 
pupils,  seldom  by  direct  observation  of 
the  work  of  the  school.  A  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, skillful  flattery,  reputation,  active 
interest  in  social  and  church  events,  are 
usually  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  good 
teacher  and  good  school.  Although  a  eood 
school  is  not  necessarily  a  resultant  of  Uiese 
qualities,  they  generally  satisfy  the  com- 
munity and  are  considered  evidence  of 
superior  school  work.  Lack  of  restraint, 
low  standard,  ill  deserved  praise  and  indis- 
creet help  may  for  time  win  the  pupils— and 
through  them  the  parents.  This  influence, 
combined  with  the  flrst-named,  is  usually 
a  sufficient  test  to  bring  the  verdict — an 
excellent  school.  If  the  teacher  takes  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  an  occasional  educa- 
tional meeting,  she  will  add  to  her  repnta- 
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tion  as  a  teacher,  irrespective  of  her  real 
school  work. 

The  second  test  of  the  work  of  the  school 
is  applied  by  the  superintendent,  who  is 
assumed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  all  phases  of  school 
work— to  measure  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  public  school  as  the  question  will  have 
it.  The  superintendent  is  supposed  to 
know  what  a  common  school  education  is, 
and  the  methods  and  conditions  necessary 
to  obtain  it.  He  places  power,  intellectual 
and  physical,  and  knowledge,  foremost  as 
direct  and  immediate  results  of  teaching  on 
the  one  hand  ;  on  the  other,  he  demands  of 
good  teaching  that  pupils  acquire  with  their 
mind-development,  those  virtues  which  are 
by  common  consent  considered  as  attributes 
of  a  man  or  a  woman— truthfulness,  in- 
dustry, self-reliance,  etc.  He  also  includes 
in  his  scheme  of  education  the  cultivation 
of  the  aesthetic  powers,  so  that  the  enlarged 
horizon  of  life  will  bring  with  it  inspiration 
from  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  good,  the 
true,  the  beautiful.  Having  these  ideas  as 
the  object  of  education,  he  measures  the 
school  work  from  dififerent  points  of  view. 

Some  of  the  most  potent  influences  oper- 
ative on  the  human  being  are  doubtless  be- 
yond human  ken  and  human  measure.  A 
superintendent  cannot  measure  these, 
though  they  are  silent  forces  that  operate 
in  every  school  room.  Material  environ- 
ments affect  the  plastic  mind  of  the  child 
and  ought  to  count  in  the  measure  of  the 
work  ofthe  school.  A  school  ground  beau- 
tified with  shrubs  and  flowers,  adorned  with 
shade  trees  and  pleasant  walks,  will  attune 
to  the  beautiful  both  the  hearts  of  the  pupils 
and  teachers.  A  school  house  free  from  **the 
Jack  knife's  carved  initials,*'  clean,  with 
comfortable  seats,  heated,  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated according  to  the  laws  of  hygiene, 
and  with  a  few  well-selected  pictures  on  the 
walls,  will  repel  uncouth  thought  and  dis- 
order and  establish  three  conditions  essen- 
tial to  good  mental  work — health,  comfort 
and  happiness.  Clean  clothes,  clean  hands, 
clean  faces  and  well-kept  hair  should  indi- 
cate that  the  teacher  expects  the  virtue  of 
cleanliness  to  measure  in  part  the  work  of 
the  school.  The  conduct  ot  the  children,  as 
observed  in  their  demeanor  in  the  class,  re- 
spect for  their  teacher  and  associates,  be- 
havior on  the  school-ground  and  toward 
strangers,  should  be  an  element  of  the  work 
and  a  measure  of  the  school. 

The  recitation  possiblv  affords  the  most 
convenient— as  well  as  the  most  effective — 
test  of  the  knowledge  of  the  learner,  the 
power  of  the  pupil,  and  the  ability  of  the 
instructor.  It  affords  the  observer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  note  the  degree  of  self-reliance  of 
the  pupil,  his  power  of  clear  and  accurate 
expression,  his  ability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  essential  and  the  non-essential, 
and  his  eagerness  for  knowledge.  Whether 
the  work  is  thorough,  well  planned  and 
systematic,  will  be  in  evidence.    It  also  too 


often  reveals  the  fact  that  the  teacher  per- 
forms the  whole  function  of  the  recitation. 
The  recitation  should  be  the  chief  measure 
of  the  value  of  the  school  work,  in  respect 
to  immediate  knowledge  and  intellectual 
power. 

In  its  special  form,  the  examination,  it  is 
possible,  I  think,  to  express  approximately 
the  value  ofthe  phase  of  school  work  repre- 
sented by  knowledge  and  mind-power.  Ex- 
ample :  If  twenty-five  selected  words  were 
pronounced  to  two  pupils,  with  the  result 
that  one  spelled  them  all  and  the  other  only 
fifteen,  the  majority  of  the  superintendenta 
here  would  consider  the  first  pupil  the  bet- 
ter speller.  Should  ten  selected  problems 
in  arithmetic  be  assigned  to  two  students, 
with  the  result  that  one  solved  correctly  all 
of  them  and  the  other  onlv  two— there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  which  had  the  greater 
power  of  thought.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  world  is 
not  so  much  interested  in  the  fact  that  the 
boy  made  his  promotion  on  his  class  recita- 
tions, as  it  is  in  his  available  power  in 
spelling,  arithmetic,  language,  etc.  Not  so 
much  m  what  passed  by  him  or  through 
him  as  in  what  he  absorbed  and  assimilate. 

Culture  without  works  is  hardly  a  worthy 
claim  of  any  scheme  of  education.  True,  I 
would  rather  send  forth  from  school  a  young 
man  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  stu- 
dent than  one  more  proficient  without  this 
student  spirit— yet,  in  my  limited  experi- 
ence of  seventeen  ^^ears  of  direct  contact 
with  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools,  I 
have  invariably  found  the  love  for  knowl- 
edge most  ardent  in  those  who  excelled  in 
the  examination.  The  results  of  the  exam- 
ination invariably,  too,  did  justice  to  the 
class.  This  may  not  be  considered  an  up- 
to-date  philosophy  ;  nevertheless,  from  my 
observations  I  consider  the  recitation  in  the 
form  of  an  examination  an  effective  measure 
ofthe  knowledge  and  power  of  the  student. 

The  experienced  school  director  who  visits 
the  schools  frequently  will  come  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  the  school  by  applying 
tests  that  are  in  part  common  with  tne  tests 
of  the  community  and  that  of  the  Superin- 
tendents, or  he  mav  substitute  the  opinion 
of  either  for  his  judgment.  As  we  have  in- 
dicated above,  the  test  of  the  community  is 
by  no  means  the  true  measure  of  the  work 
of  the  school.  If  more  people  of  the  com- 
munity would  know,  through  actual  observa- 
tion,  what  transpires  in  the  school-room, 
the  test  would  be  safer.  And  yet  the  school 
is  fortunate  that  possesses  a  teacher  who 
can  win  the  confidence  of  the  community. 
It  has  its  influence  on  the  child  and  is 
bound  to  result  in  greater  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  child  in  the  teacher.  The  school, 
with  a  teacher  who  reaches  the  community 
through  the  pupils,  is  fortunate.  It  is  indi- 
cative of  traits  of  character  that  should 
make  true  teaching  easy. 

Although  the  superintendent  is  usually 
competent  professionally  to  judge  the  work 
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of  the  school,  his  opinion  alone  I  would  not 
consider  the  measure  of  the  sdiool  work. 
The  truest  measure  of  the  immediate  work 
of  the  school  is  the  judgment  which  is  the 
resultant  of  the  judgment  of  the  community, 
that  of  the  superintendent,  and  that  of  the 
school  director.  The  future  character  of 
the  individual,  in  part  only,  measures  the 
nltimate  value  of  tne  work  of  the  school  of 
which  he  was  once  a  member. 

Sapt.  M.  J.  Brecht,  of  Lancaster 
county,  bein^  called  upon  to  open  the 
discussion,  said  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Though 
I  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion  in  sum- 
ming up  the  paper,  yet  I  will  say  that  I 
endorse  the  speaker.  I  have  frequently 
known  teachers  lax  in  discipline  to  suc- 
ceed in  arousing  an  influence  that  was 
one  of  the  abiding  forces  in  the  life  of  the 
pupils  and  of  the  community.  The  work 
done  in  the  school-room  was  thought  so 
poor  that  the  teacher  was  condemned  and 
dropped.  But  years  afterwards  others 
were  forgotten  while  the  influence  of  the 
*' unsuccessful"  teacher  remained.  I 
have  grown  to  be  very  cautious  in  pro- 
nouncing judgment,  unless  very  clear  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  good  im- 
pression made  on  the  community  by  the 
teacher  is  not  always  due  to  his  teaching 
ability,  bnt  often  to  some  other  quality. 
Sometimes  the  pupils  being  allowed  to 
have  a  good  time  spreads  the  impression 
that  their  school  is  a  school  of  the  best 
rank. 

Supt.  Tei trick:  I  can  say  "  Amen  "  to 
all  that  I  have  heard.  I  have  decided 
that  good  teaching  is  a  relative  term.  I 
have  known  some  seemingly  unsuccess- 
ful teachers  who  have  inspired  ideals 
that  compel  our  attention  and  challenge 
our  greatest  caution  in  judging  of  their 
work. 

Supt.  Rapp:  I  have  found  that  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  is  due  the  opinion 
of  the  community  and  school  board. 
Some  rather  illiterate  men  show  very 
keen  judgment. 

Supt.  Moore:  There  are  two  great 
humbugs  abroad.  One  of  them  is,  ''I 
don't  hear  any  complaints;*'  the  other, 
'*  She  keeps  good  order. ' '  I  have  known 
two  teachers  who  fulfill  both  of  these 
conditions,  but  who  were  in  my  judg- 
ment utter  failures.  Discipline  and  order 
are  not  the  same  thing.  Some  fair  tests 
of  real  success  in  the  school-room  are  the 
general  condition  of  the  building,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  pupils,  the  methods  of  the 
teacher. 

Supt.  Weiss:  I  am  always  sorry  for 


supeiintendents  who  have  to  decide  on 
short  notice  and  give  a  mark  that  fixes 
the  teacher's  salary.  Any  teacher  can  do 
better  work  with  his  or  her  classes,  when 
unembarrassed  by  the  presence  of  strang- 
ers, or  school  ofiScers  who  have  come  in  to 
see  how  things  are  done,  in  a  word — 
when  no  one  else  is  in  the  room. 

Supt.  Snoke:  I  know  of  teachers  who 
were  strongly  condemned  when  they 
were  doing  the  best  kind  of  work.  I,  too, 
am  very  cautious  in  my  judgments.  I 
find  that  directors  judge  by  the  order  of 
the  school.  But  order  is  at  best  a  means, 
not  an  end. 

Supt.  Smith:  When  I  taught  at  one 
place  one  of  my  board,  after  seeing  my 
work,  said,  ** You're  worth  the  best  wages 
we  pay."  But  the  secretary,  a  stickler 
for  getting  the  superintendent's  opinion, 
quickly  wrote  for  him  to  come.  He 
arrived  about  the  last  day  of  school. 
After  seeing  me  teach,  he  kindly  ex- 
plained that  I  didn't  know  all  the  tricks 
of  the  trade  yet,  and  reported  to  the 
board.  That  visit  took  $5  a  month  fi-om 
my  salary.  I  didn't  apply  for  re-election, 
but  shook  the  dust  of  the  place  ofif  my  feet. 

Supt.  Martin:  I  think  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  fullest  results  are  only  reached 
when  community,  board  and  teacher  are 
working  together.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  teacher  who  is  not  appreciated 
at  one  place  will  be  at  another.  But  the 
child  must  have  confidence  in  the  teacher, 
and  the  child  is  part  of  the  community. 

ORGANIZATION  RATIFIED. 

It  has  been  stated  that  several  superin- 
tendents present  at  the  session  of  Direc- 
tors' Department  last  spring,  had  held  an 
informal  session  of  this  body  and  decided 
upon  officers  and  a  program  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  County  Supervision 
in  the  same  week  as  the  Directors'  con- 
vention next  year.  After  some  discus- 
sion, this  action  was  ratified,  and  the  pro- 
posed program  accepted. 

The  officers  elected  are  Supt.  R.  F. 
Hoffecker,  Norristown,  president ;  Supts. 
Frank  S.  Hall  of  Washington  county,  J. 
W.  Snoke  of  Lebanon,  Miss  Mattie  Col- 
lins of  Cameron,  vice-presidents;  Supt.  G. 
W.  Moore,  Brcildoun,  secretary ;  and  K. 
M.  Rapp,  Hamburg,  treasurer. 

In  the  interest  felt  at  some  of  the  con- 
ferences and  the  necessity  for  prompt 
adjournment,  to  be  present  at  the  general 
session,  the  election  of  officers  was  over- 
looked at  two  or  three  of  these  meetings. 
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CHILD  STUDY. 


THE  following  is  the  substance  of  an 
address  before  the  Department  of  Child 
Study  by  Will  S.  Monroe,  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the 

CHILD  STUDY  MOVKMBNT  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Germany,  where  the  movement  is  old- 
est, one  does  not  find  the  degree  of  progress 
that  might  rightfully  be  expected.  The 
best  harvests  from  the  late  Professor  Prey- 
er's  splendid  labors,  Germans  confess  with 
regret,  have  been  gathered  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  fatherland.  Nevertheless,  one 
finds  four  or  five  centers  of  interest  and  ac- 
tivity in  matters  pertaining  to  the  study  of 
children.  At  Jena,  for  example,  during  the 
summer  session  of  the  university,  a  consid- 
erable interest  is  manifested  by  the  forty  or 
fifty  people  who  frequent  these  summer 
meetings.  Director  Johan  Triiper  and  his 
excellent  institution  in  the  suburbs  of  Tena 
stand  for  much  that  is  best  in  the  study  of 
defective  children.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  Zeitschrift  JUr  Kinderforckung^  which 
is  the  organ  of  the  German  Child  Study 
Union,  an  organization  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty  members,  and  holdine  its  annual 
meetings  in  connection  with  Uie  summer 
school  at  Jena.  Rector  Chr.  Ufer,  of  Alten- 
burg,  is  associated  with  this  review  and 
identified  with  the  Jena  movement.  He  is, 
in  addition,  editing  a  series  of  standard 
books  on  the  psychology  of  childhood. 
The  first  volume  was  a  translation  from 
the  French  of  Campayre's  Mental  and 
Moral  Development  of  the  Child ;  the 
second,  a  translation  from  the  Italian 
of  Colozzi's  Pedagogy  and  Psychology 
of  Play  ;  and  the  third,  a  volume  of  es- 
says on  the  psychology  of  the  child  by  Presi- 
dent G.  Stanley  Hall.  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  regret  to  Americans  that  President  Hall's 
first  considerable  book  on  child  study  should 
first  appear  in  Germany. 

In  Berlin,  too,  one  finds  a  child  study 
movement  with  Professor  Karl  Stumpf  and 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Kemsies,  and  the  latter's 
journal,  the  Zeitschrift fitr P'ddagogische Psy- 
chologic und  Pathohgie,  as  the  official  organ. 
The  movement  has  instituted  the  Berlin 
Union  for  Child  Psychology,  and  has  en- 
listed the  interests  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  university  and  teach- 
ers in  the  secondary  schools  at  Berlin. 

The  Bavarian  teachers,  through  the  zeal 
and  activity  of  Dr.  Joseph  Stimpfl,  of  the 
normal  school  at  Bamberg,  have  shared  with 
the  Hamburg  teachers  the  honor  of  bring- 
ing to  a  considerable  number  of  elementary 
teachers  the  methods  and  results  of  child 
study.  Professor  Stimpfl  has  been  the 
moving  force  in  South  Germany  of  all  that 
is  best  in  modem  education  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  teaching  at  Bamberg,  he  has 
found  time  to  translate   the   child  study 


books  by  Sully  and  Tracy.  The  Teachers' 
Association  at  Hamburg  conducted  a  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  investigation  of  the 
spontaneous  drawings  of  children,  and  more 
recently  of  children's  interests  in  reading. 

In  an  interview  with  Dr.  Stephen  Waet- 
zold,  now  connected  with  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  at  Berlin,  and  who  repre- 
resented  the  German  government  so  ably  at 
our  educational  exposition  and  congress  at 
Chicafi^o  in  1893.  I  learned  that  at  least  one 
official  believed  that  most  of  the  psychology 
with  special  reference  to  philosophy  as  now 
taught  in  many  German  normal  schools 
must  at  no  distant  date  be  supplanted  by 
instruction  in  psychology  of  the  child  and 
the  applications  of  the  same  to  the  work  of 
teaching.  Dr.  Spitzner,  at  Leipzig,  is  also 
doing  considerable  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  children  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers and  parents. 

In  France  the  movement  is  represented 
by  a  national  society  and  several  independ- 
ent centers  of  interest,  as  in  Germany.  The 
national  society,  with  headquarters  at  Paris, 
and  sustained  largely  by  Professor  Ferdi- 
nand Buisson,  until  recently  the  professor 
of  pedaeogy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
his  students  and  friends,  has  accomplished 
less  than  a  similar  organization  in  Great 
Britain,  and  this  in  the  main  because  ac- 
tivity has  centered  almost  wholly  about  the 
central  organization.  It  has,  it  is  true,  en- 
listed the  co-operation  of  a  few  of  the  near- 
by normal  schools— men  of  the  splendid 
qualities  of  Principal  Devinat,  of  the  normal 
school  at  Paris,  and  the  late  beloved  Pro- 
fessor I^eon  Marillier— but  too  much  of  its 
energy  has  been  spent  on  an  unwieldy  cen- 
tral organization.  The  course  of  study  in 
French  normal  schools  is  so  inelastic  that 
instruction  in  child  {>svchology  would  in 
many  quarters  be  considered  an  undue  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  over- zealous  teach- 
ers, whose  sole  dntv  is  to  teach  just  what 
the  code  exacts,  and  no  more. 

Professor  Alfred  Binet,  as  Americans  well 
know,  has  been  most  active  in  extending 
his  investigations  to  a  wide  range  of  public 
schools,  and  quite  successful  in  enlisting 
the  interest  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
in  inductive  and  quantitative  studies.  Pro- 
fessor Binet' s  laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne 
has  also  trained  a  considerable  corps  of 
promising  men  who  are  certain  to  do  much 
to  advance  the  study  of  psychology  in 
France.  The  president  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing and  already  large  university  at  Lyons— 
M.  Gabrielle  Compayr6 — continues  to  be  a 
force  in  all  progressive  movements  in 
France,  and  the  national  child  study  society 
counts  him  among  its  active  members. 
Lyons,  too,  has  a  professor  of  pedagogy — 
M.  Chabot— who  is  identified  with  thediild 
study  movement,  and  who  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  investig[ations  which  have  been  im- 
portant contributions.  M.  August  Mail- 
loux  and  his  Revue  Internationale  de  Peda- 
gogie  Comparative  are  related  to  the  child 
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study  movement  through  a  keen  and  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  study  of  defective 
children. 

I  had  less  opportunity  to  get  personal  in- 
formation concerning  the  status  of  child 
study  in  Switzerland  than  in  some  of  the 
other  European  countries.  The  department 
of  psychology  at  Zurich  has  turned  out 
several  pieces  of  creditable  work.  Flour- 
noy  at  Geneva  and  Karl  Groos  at  Basel 
have  both  made  notable  contributions— the 
former  to  pathological  questions,  and  the 
latter  to  the  psychology  of  play. 

In  Russia,  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Alex. 
Netchaeff  at  St.  Petersburg  have  attracted 
more  than  national  attention.  Dr.  Net- 
chaeff, who  is  connected  with  the  univer- 
sit^r,  believes  heartily  in  the  value  of  ex- 
perimental psychology  to  teachers,  and  the 
application  of  the  results  of  psychology  to 
the  work  of  teaching.  He  has  made  nu- 
merous inductive  and  experimental  studies 
on  Russian  school  children,  and  has  pub- 
lished both  in  Russian  and  German. 

The  pedagogical  laboratory  established 
by  the  board  oT  education  at  Antwerp  is  a 
notable  European  departure.  Dr.  M.  C. 
Schuyten,  a  trained  psychologist,  is  in 
charge,  and  he  is  engaged  in  experimental 
work  of  a  kind  calculated  to  inform  those 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  city 
schools  on  the  knotty  questions  which  every 
board  of  education  is  torced  to  meet.  Here 
we  have  the  consulting  psychologist,  Pro- 
fessor Royce,  and  in  adaition  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory,  and  the  two  working  to- 
gether for  the  pedagogical  interests  of  the 
city.  Chicago,  I  believe,  has  something  of 
the  kind  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  Antwerp 
took  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  estab- 
lishing a  pedagogical  laboratory.  Year 
books  are  issued  by  Dr.  Schuyten  which 
summarize  the  lines  of  investigation,  and 
the  two  volumes  already  issued,  as  well  as 
a  personal  visit  to  the  laboratory,  give  me 
hope  for  its  future. 

There  is  a  small  child-study  colony  in 
Denmark,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing a  number  of  the  adherents  at  a  dinner 
I>arty  at  Copenhagen  recently.  Miss  Kris- 
tine  Friednksen,  who  represented  Denmark 
at  Chicago  in  1S93,  took  the  initiative  on 
her  return  home,  and  now  that  she  has  re- 
gained her  health  and  has  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  newly  organized  normal 
school  at  Copenhagen,  it  is  her  purpose  to 
resume  activity  in  this  matter.  Supt.  01- 
sen  and  Miss  Forschhammer  have  both  en- 
gaged somewhat  in  the  child-study  work, 
and  have  co-operated  with  the  British  soci- 
ety. In  Norway,  Mr.  Thomas  Parr,  of  Ber- 
gen, and  Dr.  Kristian  R.  R.  Aars,  of  Chris- 
tiana, have  made  investigations  and  pub- 
lished studies,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Dr. 
Sidney  Alrutz,  at  Upsala,  Sweden.  The 
movement  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
lacks  organization,  but  in  Denmark,  at 
least,  a  national  society  will  shortly  be 
formed.    It  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise 


to  find  very  widespread  interest  in  child 
study  in  Bohemia.  At  Prague  I  attended  a 
lecture  in  the  Czech  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity on  child  study  that  was  followed  by 
something  more  than  a  hundred  students  of 
both  sexes.  Many  of  these  were  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  The  Bohemian  move- 
ment is  mainly  due  to  Dr.  Frank  Cada,  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy  and  psychology  in  the 
Bohemian  faculty  in  the  university  at 
Prague.  Dr.  Cada  edits  the  Bohemian 
Mind  (Ceska  Mysl),  a  high  grade  review, 
devotea  to  pedagogy,  psychology  and  phi- 
losophy. Associated  with  him  are  Drs. 
Ditina,  Krejci  and  others.  Summaries  of 
American  studies  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  E. 
Harlow  Russell,  Frederick  Burk  and  others 
have  been  translated  into  the  Czech  for  the 
use  of  Bohemian  teachers.  Altogether  the 
Bohemian  movement  impressed  me  as  pos- 
sessing a  good  deal  of  vitality. 

In  Great  Britain  the  child  study  move- 
ment has  assumed  quite  remarkable  pro- 
portions during  the  past  half  dozen  years, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  inspiration 
having  been  drawn  from  America.  Professor 
Earl  Barnes  has  been  in  England  for  some 
years,  and  he  has  aided  in  many  ways  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child  stuay  movement 
there.  Dr.  Hall  and  the  Clark  University 
studies  have  also  been  important  factors  in 
the  promulgation  of  child  study  doctrines  in 
Britain.  The  British  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion, with  local  branches  at  London,  Edin- 
burgh, Cheltenham,  Birmingham,  Derby 
and  Manchester,  has  points  of  excellence  as 
an  organization  which  most  of  the  State 
child  societies  have  lacked.  The  national 
association  numbers  among  its  members 
some  of  the  ablest  psychologists,  educators 
and  alienists  in  the  country — men  like 
Lloyd  Morgan,  Sully,  George  E.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Fletcher  Beach,  Dr.  Kimmins,  Henry 
Holman,  J.  C.  Hudson,  Francis  Warner, 
George  Wilson,  J.  Gunn,  Patrick  Geddes. 
And  the  local  associations  have  enlisted  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  able  women 
like  Miss  Kate  Stevens,  of  London  ;  Miss 
Mary  Louch,  of  Cheltenham,  and  Miss 
Findlay  and  Miss  Young,  of  London.  The 
local  branch  is  the  real  element  of  strength 
of  the  British  Child  Study  Association,  and 
the  State  societies  in  our  own  country 
might  with  profit  adopt  some  of  the  import- 
ant features  of  these  branches.  As  is  well 
known,  the  British  association  publishes  a 
very  useful  little  review.  The  Paidologist. 

The  paper  of  Professor  Earl  Barnes 
was  as  follows  : 

RELATION  OP  CHII,DRKN  TO  ANIMAI^. 

It  is  singular  how  completely  in  America 
education  has  been  identified  with  mental 
training.  We  have  undoubtedly  produced 
the  smartest  product  ever  turned  out  bv 
schools,  but  any  thoughtful  observer  will 
admit  that  this  has  sometimes  been  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  the  artistic,  re- 
ligious, and  general  emotional  life.    One  of 
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the  most  insistent  demands  of  the  so-called 
new  edncation  is  for  an  all-around  training 
of  the  body  and  of  the  general  sensibilities 
as  well  as  of  the  mind. 

The  relations  of  the  child  to  the  animal 
world  oflFer  every  facility  for  the  training  of 
the  general  sensibility  which  underlies  and 

Ere<^es  thought.  Curiosity,  fear,  love  and 
umor,  in  fact,  the  whole  range  of  a  child's 
emotional  possibilities,  gather  around  his 
relations  to  animals. 

A  child's  curiosity  in  the  presence  of  live 
animals  is  unceasing.  I  have  never  seen 
children  more  animated,  interested  and 
alert  than  in  a  zoological  garden.  They 
rush  excitedly  from  one  ca^e  to  another, 
shouting  out  their  observations,  guessing 
at  what  the  animal  will  do  next  and  work- 
ing themselves  into  a  fever  of  interest.  The 
universality  of  this  curiosity  is  witnessed 
by  the  traditional  relation  of  the  small  boy 
to  the  circus  and  of  the  youth  to  hunting. 
This  curiosity,  with  its  attendant  activity, 
fives  us  endless  opportunity  for  educational 
direction. 

Fear  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
our  emotions,  and  one  is  startled  to  see  how 
very  commonly  it  gathers  around  animals 
even  with  city -bred  children.  I  have  just 
worked  through  8io  papers  written  by  chil- 
dren of  the  I/>ndon  Board  Schools  on  the 
composition  subject :  Describe  something 
of  which  you  used  to  be  afraid.  At  7  years 
old  79  per  cent,  of  the  children  name 
some  animal,  46  per  cent,  of  them  be- 
ing wild  and  n  per  cent.  tame.  This 
Sroportion  dies  out  steadily  as  the  chil- 
ren  grow  older,  but  even  at  14  years 
old  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  tbink 
of  some  animal  when  they  try  to  describe 
something  of  which  they  were  once  afraid. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  hardened  adults  to  real- 
ize that  for  a  little  child  all  his  unknown 
world,  which  mav  mean  all  the  world  a  mile 
away,  may  be  filled  with  unknown  mon- 
sters, like  the  unknown  regions  in  the  maps 
of  the  old  geographies. 

I  have  always  been  inclined  to  believe 
that  children's  attitude  towards  animals 
was  largely  due  to  the  unconscious  educa- 
tion given  them  by  their  older  associates. 
The  question  is  one  full  of  interest,  and 
having  very  large  sijgfuificance.  If  acquired 
characteristics  are  inherited,  then  through 
the  long  ages  of  man's  conflict  with  the 
lower  animal  world  he  ought  to  have  accu- 
mulated a  mass  of  feeling  which  would  ap- 
pear in  his  descendants  to  day  as  instinc- 
tive revulsions  or  liking^s.  My  own  obser- 
vation, while  very  limited,  convinces  me 
that  this  has  taken  place,  and  that  children 
have  attitudes  toward  the  animal  world  that 
we  can  describe  only  as  instinctive. 

In  the  case  of  one  child  which  I  have 
lately  observed,  where  she  was  surrounded 
by  intelligent  adults,  none  of  them  having 
a  special  dislike  for  any  form  of  animal  life 
ana  idl  eager  to  make  the  child  sympathetic 
with  everything  that  lives,  she  undoubtedly 


had  very  distinct  feelings  for  certain  ani- 
mals when  she  first  metUiem.  All  through 
babyhood  she  was  very  fond  of  cats,  d<^ 
and  horses.  There  was  a  cat  always  in  ue 
house,  and  part  of  the  time  a  dog,  with  both 
of  which  she  played  freelv.  The  dog 
knocked  her  down  and  treated  her  roughly, 
but  she  never  showed  the  slightest  fear  of 
either  of  them.  On  the  street  she  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  every  dog  and  horse  she 
met,  and  showed  no  shrinking  when  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  them. 

One  day  when  she  was  about  seventeen 
months  old  she  was  taken  into  the  edge  of 
the  country,  and  her  attendants  found  in  the 
(^rass  a  young  robin  which  had  fallen  from 
Its  nest.  It  was  decidedly  uncouth,  with  its 
big  head  and  little  neck,  its  closed  eyes  and 
gaping  yellow  mouth,  and  its  cry  of  discom- 
fort. It  was  picked  up  with  expressions  of 
endearment  and  held  toward  the  child,  who 
recoiled  from  it,  throwing  up  a  hand  to 
push  it  aside.  She  was  unmistakably 
frightened  and  disgusted  with  the  object, 
judging  from  her  sounds,  her  appearance 
and  her  actions.  The  bird  was  carried 
along  in  a  handkerchief,  and  every  few  mo- 
ments the  child  would  turn  toward  it  and 
with  sounds  and  gestures  express  desire  to 
see  it.  When,  however,  the  handkerchief 
was  opened  she  retreated  and  showed  every 
sign  of  fear  and  discomfort.  This  was  re- 
peated a  dozen  times  on  the  way  home. 
Her  attendants  meanwhile  used  every  en- 
deavor, through  loving  and  caressing  the 
bird,  to  win  her  over,  but  in  vain. 

On  the  way  home  a  board  was  raised  and 
a  worm  was  captured  with  which  to  feed 
the  bird.  At  first  she  reached  out  her  hand 
for  the  worm,  but  on  its  being  offered  her 
she  withdrew  her  hand»  and  was  afraid  and 
annoyed  by  its  presence.  In  this  instance 
there  was  certainly  no  imitation  of  adults, 
but  the  reverse.  Neither  had  the  child 
been  educated  to  this  attitude  by  the  un- 
conscious action  of  those  having  her  in 
charge.  Still  she  expressed  all  the  morbid 
curiosity,  fear  and  loathing  ordinarily  asso- 
ciated by  the  vulear  with  such  objects  as 
half  fledged  little  birds  and  worms. 

This  same  little  girl  has  always  been  at- 
tracted by  birds,  flies  or  other  small  moving 
live  things.  When  eighteen  months  old  she 
one  day  discovered  a  httle  line  of  ants  mov- 
ing across  the  floor  from  one  crack  to  an- 
other. Her  attendants  again  showed  inter- 
est and  affection  for  the  ants  ;  but  she  was 
herself  greatly  disturbed,  pointing  to  them 
with  excited  gestures  and  a  look  of  fear  and 
dislike  about  her  face.  When  enticed 
nearer  to  them  she  drew  back  and  showed 
every  sign  of  dread.  At  the  same  time  she 
could  not  be  drawn  away  from  the  spot,  bnt 
came  back  again  and  again,  gesticulating, 
crying  out,  and  working  herself  into  a  real 
passion  of  excitement,  though  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  adults  about  her  was  exactly 
the  reverse.  Certainly  in  this  one  case  the 
child  brought  to  the  animal  world  some- 
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tibiag  which  in  its  mode  of  ezpression  was 
exactly  like  the  fear  and  loathing  which 
moat  people  believe  to  be  instinctive  in  ns. 

Possibly  love  lies  at  the  foundation  of  onr 
humanity  more  than  any  other  emotion  of 
which  we  are  capable.  It  is  lavished  on 
children  by  those  who  sorronnd  them,  and 
it  is  called  ont  by  every  hnman  association. 
And  yet  it  is  with  the  playthings  of  life, 
and  especially  with  animals,  that  this  emo- 
tion finds  its  most  constant,  spontaneous 
and  unrestrained  activity.  One  has  only  to 
watch  a  child  pla^png  with  a  pet  dog  or  a 
kitten  to  see  how  liking,  a£fection,  love  and 
passionate  devotion  alternate  with  indiffer- 
ence, coldness,  neglect  and  even  positive 
dislike.  The  relations  of  human  life  re- 
quire a  certain  steadiness  in  afiection  which 
prevents  its  most  spontaneous  activity. 
With  animals,  too,  it  is  the  desire  to  love 
ratiier  than  the  desire  to  be  loved  which 
predominates.  In  Miss  Marsh's  study  on 
pets  *  she  found  the  following  proportion  of 
children  mentioning  the  facts  that  they 
loved  the  pet  and  that  they  were  loved  by  it: 

Ages 8     9    10  II   12   13 

Love  for  pet  (per  cent.)  54  56  72  79  76  73 
Loved  by  pet      **  5     5     9  12  '^  21 

Surely  it  is  loving  which  strengthens  and 
develops  the  best  powers  of  our  humanity 
rather  than  being  loved.  Animals  call  out 
and  exercise  this  power  admirably. 

Even  humor  finds  much  of  its  early  de- 
velopment in  connection  with  animal  life. 
In  a  study  made  on  some  thousands  of 
children  in  England  and  America  during 
the  past  three  years  I  have  found  a  large 
percentage  of  children  between  six  and 
twelve  years  old  declaring  a  monkey  to  be 
the  funniest  thing  they  had  ever  seen.  Its 
hairy  body,  its  long  tail,  its  grimaces  and 
antics  stir  and  exercise  their  whole  range 
of  humorous  feelines.  This  desire  to  be 
pleased  may  often  lead  to  cruelty  if  not 
guarded;  but  it  ^ves  a  wide  range  of  exer- 
cise to  the  sensibilities  of  childhood. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  higher  sensibilities, 
such  as  sympathy  and  duty,  where  the  ori- 
ginal feeling  is  lm)adened  and  tempered  by 
experience  and  thought,  we  find  again  that 
animals  are  anum^  the  very  best  of  educa- 
tors. A  little  child  cannot  put  himself 
sympathetically  in  the  place  of  an  adult;  he 
can  much  more  easily  and  completely  feel 
himself  in  the  place  of  a  pet  animal.  The 
way  in  which  tnis  sympathy  which  lies  at 
the  base  of  so  much  social  activity  is  de- 
veloped by  contact  with  animals  is  shown 
in  the  stuay  on  the  bird  in  the  cage.  Chil- 
dren were  asked  in  varionsplaces  to  answer 
the  following  onestion:  'Ix>m  had  a  bird 
which  he  kept  in  a  cage  and  of  which  he 
took  good  care.  His  sister  Mary  said  he 
ought  to  let  it  go.    Do  yon  think  he  ought 

*  Children  and  Animals.  By  Mabel  Marsh. 
In  Barnes'  Stadias  in  Bdncation.  Second 
8eries»p.9i. 


or  not  ?  Why  ?  The  young  children  think 
only  of  John,  or  of  themsehres  in  his  place. 
Gradually,  as  they  grow  older,  they  use  ex- 
pressions  which  show  that  they  are  con- 
sideringthe  matter  from  the  bird'a  point  of 
view.  The  growth  of  this  attitude  of  mind 
is  shown  £rom  the  following  table: 

Ages.             7  8  9  10  II  12  13 
Per  cent. 

London  Boys ...  14  38  48  55  59  57  62 

London  Girls ...  19  27  60  63  66  79  87 

Pennsylvania  Boys.  .  39  49  58  66  75  73 

Pennsylvania  Girls.   7  45  47  48  64  70  ^ 

WestfieldBoys   ...  57  68  66  70  74  72 

Westfield  Girls  ..  50  68  82  74  69  86  71 

Aa  we  see  from  this  table,  the  children  in 
the  presence  of  this  hypothetical  caged  bird 
steadily  eain  power  to  put  themselves  in  its 
place  and  feel  as  it  feels.  This  is  the  power 
which  underlies  all  advance  in  humane  edu- 
cation, and  its  cultivation  probably  does 
more  to  elevate  mankind  than  any  other 
education  of  which  we  are  capable. 

So  far  we  have  six>ken  onl^r  of  training 
certain  sensibilities  in  connection  with  ani- 
mal relations.  For  the  training  of  exact 
and  definite  thinking,  animals  are  certainly 
not  well  fitted.  They  are  too  capricious 
and  irregular  for  even  an  adult  to  anticipate 
their  actions.  In  the  study  on  the  caged 
bird  any  intelligent  person  would  be  driven 
to  give  a  balanced  judgment.  He  would 
say  that  if  the  bird  were  a  field  bird  just 
caught  it  should  be  liberated;  if  on  the 
other  hand  it  were  a  canary  bred  in  captiv- 
ity, and  the  season  were  mid-winter,  it 
should  not  be  turned  out  to  die.  It  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  younger  children 
consider  these  possibilities,  and  very  few  of 
the  older  ones  do  so.  The  following  table 
shows  the  percentages: 

Ages.  7     8     9    10    II    12    13 

Percent 
London  Boys .  .  .  o  o  o  4  12  15  12 
London  Girls .  .  .  o  o  3  6  7  15  28 
Pennsylvania  Boys .  .  o  o  5  14  5  8 
Pennsylvania  Girls,  o  o  i  2  10  8  16 
Westfield  Boys  •  •  o  o  o  4  3  3  14 
Westfield  Girls  ..0023868 

One  is  startled  at  the  small  number  of 
children  who  give  a  balanced  Judgment, 
where  it  is  so  obviously  needed,  until  he 
remembers  that  animals  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tional nature  of  children,  and  emotion  tends 
to  destroy  clearness  of  thought  It  is  as 
instruments  for  cultivating  sensibilities  and 
not  for  the  cultivation  of  judgment  that 
animals  are  valuable  in  education. 

The  bearing  of  this  study  on  practical 
school  work  and  upon  home  education 
seems  to  me  verv  clear  and  simple.  Nature 
lessons  should  be  presented  so  as  to  culti- 
vate the  emotions;  and  the  tendency  every- 
where is  to  make  them  into  science  lessons 
with  a  view  to  cultivating  the  mind.  For 
purposes  of  teaching,  the  live  animal  is 
much  more  valuable  than  the  dead  one.  In 
fiiet  the  dead  animal  has  alwaya  aomething 
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-revolting  to  sensibility  about  it.  The  little 
'Child  of  eighteen  months  already  mentioned, 
while  greatly  attracted  by  live  birds,  reach- 
ing for  them  and  imitating  their  sounds, 
was  greatly  disturbed,  when  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  by  two  stufifed  black  birds  which  a 
-visitor  had  taken  from  her  hat.  They  were 
^ven  to  the  child  with  the  feeling  that  she 
would  like  to  play  with  them,  and  none  of 
the  adults  expressed  anything  but  pleasure 
in  their  presence.  The  child,  however, 
turned  away  from  them,  was  with  difficulty 
brought  to  touch  them,  and  would  not  play 
with  them  at  all,  though  thejr  were  left 
about  for  two  dnys.  It  is  a  wise  instinct 
which  makes  children  turn  away  from 
death,  and  we  do  not  recognize  it  when  we 
carry  on  our  nature  lessons  in  the  mauso- 
leums that  we  call  natural  science  cabinets. 
Botany  should  be  taught  to  young  children 
in  a  garden,  and  zodlogy  in  the  midst  of 
live  animals  that  can  be  loved  and  feared, 
cared  for  and  nes[lected,  controlled  and 
obeyed.  And  this  is  perfectly  practicable. 
Anything  which  is  good  and  desirable  is 
practicable;  and  things  which  seem  vision- 
ary and  impossible  m  one  generation  are 
often  commonplace  possessions  of  the  next. 

The  attendance  at  the  conference  was 
good,  and  would  have  been  much  better 
but  for  the  fact  that  so  many  other  meet- 
ings attracted  those  interested  in  special 
lines  of  study  or  instruction.  Child-  Study 
is  not  a  mere  educational  fad  soon  to  be 
lost  sight  of  and  forgotten,  but  a  line  of 
intelligent  work  by  earnest  men  and 
women  that  must  aid  in  solving  the  school 
problem  of  the  best  good  of  the  greatest 
number  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  the 
best  good  of  the  individual  pupil.  Any- 
thing that  enables  the  teacher  to  enter 
into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  pupil 
is  helpful  to  both.    This  was  the  common 


sense  view  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
conference,  and  it  is  in  this  hearty  spirit 
of  helpfulness  that  their  work  is  done. 

PRIVATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Aissodation  of  Secondary  School- 
men, which  is  made  up  of  the  principals 
of  the  private  secondary  schools  and 
academies  of  the  state,  held  a  conference 
in  Room  6  of  the  High  School  building 
on  Wednesday  morning.  Rev.  O.  S. 
Kriebel,  principal  of  Perkiomen  Sem- 
inary, Pennsburg,  Pa.,  presided  and 
made  a  brief  address.  This  association 
has  been  recently  organized.  Plans  were 
discussed  for  the  advancement  of  the 
work,  and  general  topics  pertaining  to 
higher  education  were  debated.  The 
conference  was  of  a  practical  character, 
though  the  attendance  was  not  large,  and 
plans  were  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of 
certain  kinds  of  private  school  work. 
Dr.  L.  L.  Sprague,  principal  of  Wyoming 
Seminary,  Kingston,  made  the  opening 
address;  Dr.  R.  W.  Fair,  of  Kiskiminetas 
Springs  school,  Saltsburg,  Pa.,  spoke  of 
the  history  and  work  of  the  association 
to  date;  Prof.  E.  M.  Hartman,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  Academy,  Prof.  Elkana 
HuUey,  of  the  Keystone  Academy,  Prof. 
Baker,  of  the  Friends*  Central  of  Phila- 
delphia, Prof.  Lerch,  of  Easton,  and 
others,  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
future  work  and  policy  of  the  Ai^ocia- 
tion.  It  was  decided  to  hold  an  open 
meeting  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  the 
consideration  of  subjects  of  interest  to 
these  schools  at  some  time  during  the 
ensuing  school  year  in  Harrisburg. 


MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


Allbobbkt — 15. 
tUimtiel  Hamilton,*  Braddock. 
Samuel  Andrews,*^  Plttaburg. 
John  Morrow,*  Allegheny  City. 
J.  B.  Richey,*   McKeesport. 
X  li.  Allison,*  Wllklnaburg. 
John   C.   Kendall,*   Homeacead. 
Grant  Norria,*  Braddock. 
George  H.  Lamb,  Braddock. 
Dr.  W.  D.  McFarland,  Plttaburg. 
C.  B.   Connelley.   Allegheny  City. 
T.   D.   Sensor,   Pittsburg. 
X  P.  -Stephens,  Plttaburg. 
Anna  Bamford,  Pittsburg. 
Edward  C.  Fitzgerald,  Plttaburg. 
otto  Pocht,t   Pittsburg. 

Armstbonq — 1. 
J.  O.  Wolfe,*  Kelly  Station. 

BlATBB — 1. 

J.  W.  F.  Wilkinson.*  N.  Brighton. 

Bbbkb — 66. 
B.  M.   Bapp.*   Hamburg. 
Charles  fl.  Fooa,*  Beading. 


*  Superintendent. 


t  Not  teaching^ 


A.  C.  Rothermel,  N.  S..  Kutztown. 
David  8.  Keck,t  N.  S.,       " 

W.  W.  Deatrick,  N.  8.. 
C.  C.  Boyer,  N.  8., 
C.  L.  Gruber,  N.  8., 
Lillian  B.  Johnson.  N.  8..    " 

B.  F.  Lelnbach,  West  Leesport. 
Ada  M.  Gardner,  Hamburg. 
Nora  C.  Moyer,  Reading. 
Herbert  R.  Brunner,  Reading. 
Anna  L.  Parker,  Reading. 
Martha  C.   Boyer,  Reading. 
Lottie  C.   Haage,  Reading. 
George  W.  Beggs,  Reading. 
Rebecca   A.   Erans.   Reading. 
Kate  Barton,  Beading. 
Louise   Werner.   Reading. 
Loretta  C.  Relley,  Reading. 
Araminta    Richards,    Reading. 
Arthur  Phelps,  Readinc. 
Hannah  B.  Flchthom,  Reading. 
Hulda  Boyer,  Reading. 

May   C.    Brmentrout,   Reading. 
Annie  B.  Bettew,  Reading. 


X  Life  Members. 


Martha  Goodenough,   Reading. 
Amanda  C.  Jones,  Reading. 
Lllla  Snyder,  Reading. 
Gertrude  B.  Barber,  Reading. 
Agnes  M.  Driscoll,  Reading. 
Clara  J.  Kissinger,  Reading. 
Annie  McMlchael,   Reading. 
Mlnta  Fulton,   Readhng. 
Sara  Laub.  Reading. 
Grace  A.  Osbom,  Reading. 
Florence  G.    Clous,   ReaiUng. 
Sal  lie  Green,  Reading. 
Minerra  Clous,  Reading. 
Lizzie  B.  Miller,  Readlnjg. 
Fannie  B.  Hobson,  Reading. 
Robert  8.  Birch,  Reading. 
D.   B.  Brunner,  Reading. 
Elmer  Schuyler,  Reading. 
Carrie   M.    Rhodes,   Reading. 
K.  Laura  Mengel,  Reading. 
Mary  M.  Ketrer.  Reading. 
Helen  Rhoads,  Readhng. 
Meta  Orff,  Reading. 
Alice  C.   AulenbacE,  Readhi^. 
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Katie  B.  Mitchell,  Reading. 
Son  McConnell,  Reading. 
Almlra  J.   Wobensinltb,  Beading. 
Amanda  Stout.  Reading. 
C.  Amelia  Hobson,   Reading. 
Emma  L.   Hahn,   Reading. 
Clara  J.  Boyer,  Reading. 
8.  Emma  Moyer,  Reading. 
Mary  S.  Addams,  Reading. 
LeTl  W.  Mengel,  Reading. 
Mary  H.  Mayer,   Reading. 
Charlotte  Heckman,   Reading. 
Ellxabeth  Holl,  Reading. 
H.  Mary  Cuahman,  Reading. 
Annie  B.   Goodman,   Reading. 
BUae  L.  D.    Rosenthal,   Reacting. 

Bi^iB — 3. 
T.  S.  Davis,*  Altoona. 
David  S.  Keith,*  Altoona. 
0.  D.  Robb,   Altoona. 

Bbadfobd — 6. 
William  C.  Barbour,  Sayre. 
Helen  Rickey,   Towanda. 
Flora  A.  Lung,  Cadis. 
Ella  McGorern,  Herrick. 
J.  K.  Stewart,  Towanda. 

Bucks — 8. 
A  S.  Martitf,*  Doylestown. 
Louise  D.   Baggs,*   Bristol. 
Thomas  A.  Bock,  Yardley. 
BUTLBB — 1. 

John  A.  Oibs«n,«  BnUer. 

Cambria — 2. 
J.  M.  Berkey,*  Johnstown. 
Mtb.  L.  p.  Wilson,  Johnstown. 

Camsbon — 3. 
Mattie  M.   Collins  •  Driftwood. 
Mhinle  Furlong,   sterling  Run. 
Xiooena  Brooks,  Sterling  Run. 

James  J.  Bevan,*  Mauch  Chunk. 
6.  W.  Hemminger.  Weatherly. 
A  Laclar,  East  M^uch  Chunk. 
Mary  M.  Rapp,  Mauch  Chunk. 
Sallie  Montz,  Perryyille. 
Tillle  Pettit,  Perryvllle. 
Carrie    Pettit,    Perryvllle. 
William  E.  BeYan,t  Mauch  Chunk. 

Centbb — 1. 
C.  L.   Qramley,*    Rebersburg. 

Chbstbb — ^80. 
G.  W.  Moore.*  Ercildoun. 
Addison  L.  Jones,*  West  Chester. 
Harry    F.    leister,*    PhoBnixville. 
William   Gordon,*   Coatesyille. 
Joseph  S.  Evan8,t  West  Chester. 
Richard   Darlington,   W.   Chester. 
John  R.  Hunslcker,  Downingtown. 
John  C.  Bechtel,  Paoli. 
Lorena  J.    Elliott,   West  Chester. 
Clara  M.  Ehnl.  West  Chester. 
Mary  P.  Carrel  1,  West  Chester. 
W.  W.  Woodruff,t  West  Chester. 
Alice  Dowlln,   West  Chester. 
Tade  Embree,  West  Chester. 
B.  I.  Kreemer,   West  Chester. 
Carrie  M.   Sweney,  West  Chester. 
Emll>  L.  Hosklns,  West  Chester. 
Nona  P.    Held,   Parkesburg. 
8.  F.   Heidebaugh.   ParkesDurg. 
P.  J.  Myers,   Parkesburg. 
Nellie  E.   Blehn,  West  Chester. 

A.  Bertha   Miller,  West   Chester. 
S.  Rath  McMlchael.  West  Chester. 
Uda  M.  Thomson,  West  Chester. 
Mary  L.   Heed,  West  Chester. 
Cora  F.  Green.  West  Chester. 
Nellie  C.  Speakman,  West  Chester. 
Laura  E.    Swartz,  West  Chester. 
Anna   M.   McLear,  West   Chester. 
Anna  M.  Green,  West  Chester. 
Alice  W.  Fennypacker,  W.  Chester. 
Lilian   W.    Pierce,   West   Chester. 
Lucy  I.  Smedley,  West  Chester. 
Adelaide  H.  Woodward,  W.  Chester. 
Nellie  A.  Campbell,  West  Chester. 
Linda  M.   Brooke,  West  Chester. 
H.  P.  Twister.  Phoenlxvllle. 

H.  W.   WiUler.  Phosnixvllle. 

B.  A.  Refsnyder,  PhoenlrriUe. 
B.  K.  Bossert.  Phcenlxvllle. 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Taylor,  Phoenlzville. 
Mn.  Belle  Moncrlef,  Phoenlzyille. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  mzstlne,  Phoenlzyille. 


J.  B.  Moore,  Phoenizyille. 
M.  Maude  Rogers,  PhaBnixriUe. 
Anna   M.    Quldland,   Phcenlxyille. 
Mary  McOillian.  Phoenixyllle. 
Mary  E.  McGuckian,  Phcenlxyille. 
Emma  D.  Quldland,   Phoenlxyille. 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Auld,  Phoenlxyille. 
Mamie  M.  Hall,  Phoenlxyille. 

B.  B.  Pawling,  Berwyn. 

A.  Y.   Bby,  Oxford. 
Lewis  Kirk,  Jr.,  Oxford. 
Gertrude  Horty,  Oxford. 
Lillian  Green,  West  Chester. 
Delia  H.  Williams,  Berwyn. 

Q.  M.  Philips,^  N.  8.,  W.  Chester. 

H.  M.  Cooper,  N.  S., 

S.  C.  Schmucker,  N.  8.,  " 

D.  M.  Sensenig,  N.  8.,  " 
W.  P.  Dick,  N.  8.. 

Cora  B.  Byerett,  N.  8.,  " 

Elytra  Y.  Speakman,  N.  8.,    " 
Robert  F.  Anderson,  N.  S.,     ** 

C.  B.  Bhinger,  N.  8., 
Harriet  H.  Baldwin,  N.  8.,     " 
Frank  Green,  N.  8.,  '* 
Henry  H.  Goddard.  N.  8., 
Thomas  E.  Kelly,  N.  8.,  " 
J.  George  Becht,  N.  8., 

Walter  L.  Philips,  West  Chester. 

B.  Holmes  Wallace,  West  Chester. 
Helen   E.   Fouike,   West   Chester. 
Fannie  C.  Watson,  West  Chester. 
Harriet  D.  Sahler,  West  Chester. 
Sara  C.  Byans,  West  Chester. 
Frances  Faddis,  West  Chester. 
Ella  C.  Nields,  West  Chester. 
Josle  A.  Crater,  West  Chester. 
Susan  C.  Lodge,  West  Chester. 
Ablgal  Jackson,  West  Chester. 
Joseph  Miller,  West  Chester. 
Florence    Burke,    Coatesyille. 
Bertha  Reynolds,  Coatesyille. 
Katie  B.  Manning,  West  Chester. 
Alice  Lewis.  West  Chester. 
Harry  Dengler,   Honeybrook. 

J.  K.  Jones,  Spring  City. 

Clabion — 2. 
Samuel  Weir,  Clarion. 
Walter  R.  Egbert,  Clarion. 
Clbabfibld — 1. 

E.  C.  Shields,*  Clearfield. 

Clinton — 8. 
I.    N.    McCloskey,*    Lock    Hayen. 
J.  R.  Fllcklnger,  N.  S.. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Fllcklnger,  N.  8.,   " 
Maude  Willis,  N.  S., 
George  T.  RItter,  N.  S.. 
George  P.  Singer,  N.  S.,         '* 
O.  W!  Kitchen,  N.  S., 
R.  M.  McNeal,  N.  S.. 

Columbia — 8. 
William   W.   Eyans,*  Bloomsburg. 
J.   P.  Welsh.t   N.   S., 
O.  H.  Bakeless,  N.  S., 

D.  S.  Hartllne,  N.  S., 
Mary  Harris,   Bloomsburg. 
Sarah   M.    Hagenbach,   Espy. 
Sallie  Watson,  Bloomsburg. 
R.  M.  Creasy,  Light  Street. 

Cbawpobiv— 2 
TJlysses  G.  Smith,*  Meadyllle. 
Henry  Pease,*  Tltusyille. 

CUMBEBT-AND — 3. 

J.   Kelso  Green.*   Carlisle. 

G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  N.  8.,  Shlppensburg. 

Tacy  B.   Williams,   Newyllle. 

Dauphin — 12. 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer.*  Harrisburg. 
H.  V.  B.  Garyer,*  MIddletown. 
Lemuel  O.   Foose,*  Harrisburg. 
L.    B.   McGInnes.*    Steelton. 
H.  J.  Wlckey,*  MIddletown. 
8.  A.   Bner,   Harrisburg. 
Geo.  N.  0.  Henscben,  Harrisburg. 
Ellxa  A.  Bishop,  Harrisburg. 
Sallie  M.  Gibbs.  Steelton. 
Charles  8.  Dayls,  Steelton. 

E.  Allex  Drawbaugh,  Steelton. 
Arthur  L.  Yoder,  Steelton. 

Dblawabr — 12. 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,*  Media. 
A.  Duncan  Yocum,*  Chester. 
T.  W.  Beran,  Chester  Heights. 
Rachel  M.  Scott,  Ridley  Park. 


Elisabeth  T.  Wolfe,  Glenolden. 
H.  Daisy  Smith,  Linwood  Station. 
Marjie  E.  White,  Chester. 
George  G.  Chambers,  Ridley  Park. 
Blizaoeth  Lloyd,  Lansdowne. 
W.  F.  Noss,  Swarthmore. 
W.  B.  Thorp,  Chester. 

A.  F.  K.  Krout,  Glenolden. 

Elk — 1. 
Maggie  B.  Iryin,  Ridgway. 

Bbib — 1. 
H.  C.  Mlssimer,*   Erie. 
Fbanklin — 1. 
Samuel  Gelwlx,*  Chamber 

Huntingdon — Z" 
James   G.   Dell,*   Huntingdon. 
E.  R.  Barclay,*  Huntingdon. 

Indiana — 1. 
R.  W.  Fair,  Saltsburg. 

Jbffbbson— -20. 
R.  B.  Teltrtck,*  BrookyiUe. 
R.  E.  Anderson,  Punxsutawney. 
C.  B.  Carrier,  Summeryille. 
W.  M.  Brown,  Brockwayyille. 
Kathryn  Geer,  BrookyiUe. 
T.  C.   Swarts,  BrookyiUe. 
Adda  McLaughlin,  BrookyiUe. 
Wilda  Iryin,  BrookyiUe. 
R.  A.  Reed,  Falls  Creek. 

C.  H.   Straltiff,  Cortes. 

Letitia  A.  Greene,  Punxsutawney. 

B.  H.  McHenry,  Punxsutawney. 
James  G.  Brown,  Panic. 

J.  L.  Fugate,  Soldier. 

D.  B.  Peterson,  Summeryille. 

C.  V.  Smith,  Reynoldsyille. 
Julia  Kirk,  Reynoldsyille. 
W.  M.  Jones,  Pansy. 
Bythe  Moore,  Hazen. 
Burton  Alcorn,   Cool   Spring. 

Lackawanna— 55. 
J.  C.  Taylor,*  Scranton. 
George    w.    Phllllps,*t    Scranton. 

C.  F:   Hoban,*   Dunmore.         • 
R.  N.  Dayls,   Dunmore. 

W.  C.   Joslyn,   Scranton. 
Adallne  B.  Cobb,  Elmhurst 
Elizabeth   Barrett,   Scranton. 
Jennie  Patten,  Olyphant. 
Sarah  F.   Clarke,   Scranton. 
Margaret  Lewis,  Scranton. 
Elizabeth  Wade.  Scranton. 
W.  L.   Rogers,  Scranton. 
Elizabeth  Jordan,  Scranton. 
Gertrude  Summons.  Rendham. 
Nellie  Peck,   PeckylUe. 
R.    H.    Martin,    Scranton. 

D.  Petri   Palmedo,   Scranton. 
Sigfrled  Aal,  Scranton. 

D.  A.   Stone.   Scranton. 
Margaret   O'Donnell,    Scranton. 
Margaret   McGrath,    Scranton. 
Elizabeth  Gnughan,  Scranton. 
Elizabeth  Zang,  Scranton. 
Mrs.  Torrey,  Scranton. 
Marian  Dyer,   Scranton. 
Sarah  McDonald,   Scranton. 
Eliza  Price,  Scranton. 
Mrs.    Jones,    Scranton. 
Bessie   Jones.   Scranton. 
Gertrude  McGram,   Scranton. 
Mary  DeGraw,   Scranton. 
Mary  FItzglbbons.    Scranton. 
L.  E.  Penman,  Scranton. 
L.   E.   Mackey,   Scranton. 
Ellen  A.  Webb,  Scranton. 
Katharine  McMeans.    Scranton. 
.Tohn   B.   Williams,  Dickson  City. 
George  Zang,  Mt.   Cobb. 
M.  w.  Cnmmings,  Olyphant 
Jennie  Harris,  Taylor. 
Mary  Van  Baskirk.  Taylor. 
John  ,T.  O'Hara,  Throop. 
J.  C.  F.  Whitmore,  Carbondale. 
D.    Louise   MacCron,   Dunmore. 
Mary  McLane,  Dunmore. 
T.  E.  Boland,  Dunmore. 
B.   T.   Mooney,   Dunmore. 
M.  Duggan,  Dunmore. 
.Jennie  Rundle,  Dunmore. 
B.   T.   Walsh,  Dunmore. 
Ella  Black,  Dunmore. 
Ella  Flannelly,  Dunmore. 
Blanche  Searche,  Thomhurst. 
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B.  A.  Farrell,  Dnnmore. 
Stella  Hollenb«ck,  MomIc. 
Lancastbb — 10. 
M.  J.  Brecht,*   Lancaster. 
B.  K.  Buehrle,*  Lancaater. 
Daniel  FlcUber,*  Columbia. 
Dr.  J.  8.  SUbr,  Lancaater. 
B.  Oram  Lyte4  MlUeraylUe. 
William  Blddle,  Lancaster. 
J.  D.  Pyotttt  Lancaster. 
J.  P.  McCa8key4  Lancaater. 
Harold  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster. 
W.  Lewis  Haldy,  Lancaater. 
LAWUDIfCI — 2. 

John  Q.  Stewart.  Bnon  Valley. 
J.  W.  Canon,*   New  Castle. 

Lebanon — 8. 
Henry  Houck,  Lebanon. 
John  W.  Snoke,*  Lebanon. 
B.   T.   Adams,*    Lebanon. 

Lbhigh — 11. 
Alyln  Bupp,*  AUentown. 
F.  D.   Baub,*  AUentown. 
B.    Kathryn   Slebert,    PoselSYille. 
Charlotte  8. 8chmerker,  AlTentown. 
Bmma    Nonnemacher,    Allentown. 
Llllle  H.  Both.  Allentown. 
Fannie  A.  McCafferty,  Allentown. 
Carrie  B.  Koons.  Allentown. 
J.  O.  KnausB,  Allentown. 
Thos.  K.  Home,  Allentown. 
B.  K.   Greenawald,  Germansyille. 
LUZSBNB — 621. 

Frank  P.  Hopper,*  Wllkes-Barre. 
J.    M.    CoughTin,*$    Wllkes-Barre. 
David   A.   Barman,*    Hazleton. 
F.   B.  Flcklnger.*   Plymouth. 
John  W.  Griffith.*  Nantlcoke. 
H.  U.  Nyhart,*  Glen  Lyon. 
Joseph  B.  Gabrlo,  Hazleton. 
J.  Donald  Gtolst,  Hazleton. 
Mary  Coffman,   Hazleton. 
Anna  Lubrecht,  Hazleton. 
8ue  Fowler,   Hazleton. 
William   D.   Gerlach.   Hazleton. 
Maud  Giles,   Hazleton. 
Ada  Williams,  Hazleton. 
Wilbur  H.   Fleck,  Hazleton. 
Bllzabeth  Mayer,  Hazleton. 
Mary  Fey,  Hazleton. 
Annie  Hreslln,  Ilnzletoti. 
U.   J.  MnlkjiijiesK  Huzl^ton, 
Onrrle  Meyers,   tlnr.lt^tun. 
KiUher!ni'  Longsbore,  Huzleton, 
Stella    Meyers,    Hamlet oa. 
CathaiHne   Krx*l]it  HaJiJeton. 
Bertbn   JobnetoQ.    HATiletoD, 
Kva    Murtlnn.    Hazletoa. 
Cnrrle    Miine,    Uflssletim. 
Mnry  VVtlllams^   Ha^l-^t^n. 
Euphemln   ^Funrf}^,   HnitlctoD. 
Lottie  rtur^eHs.   llazLetoa. 
Harry  Gri?t>t?y.   linrl^ton. 
Annie   Lonj^bare.    Hazletan. 
Knthifrlap  Tlno^r.  liassleton. 
Edna   Muuroe.   lliiElrlLi'n. 
Ltna   Btumiif,   Una^leton, 
Carrie    Wrhneffer.    Hiizleton. 
Cora  Tbvimaa^   HjikIi'Ukd- 
ElleEL   J.   Glkhrl^t.   Hazleton. 
Claude   Housetnechc,   Hazleton, 
Martba  Mtller,  HK^Ietoti. 
Mary   Cartdf^o.    HaEleton. 
Thomas    Probert,    HnaletoD. 
Mary   V'eale,  Haxleton. 
IjKdf  Danli^la,  Haslet  on. 
Julia  Diirklnp  Hazleton. 
i'flaulf*   ODonnelU   Hajsloton. 
Miirjraret  Gormley,  Hazleton. 
Cbailoue    W^ttfrau.    !liuli?ton. 
J.   tipnrjfe   Wendel,   Hazleton. 
Ida    Turnbacb,    Hassleton. 
Martha  Rlppel.  HazlPton* 
Martha    KvanH.    Hazleton. 
Kate  O'Dtntieli.    HazJeton. 
Kate  Cannon.    Hazleton. 
Mary   Berg*?r»   Hazleton. 
Add*   AltnilMer,    Haileton. 
Anna   Hill.    Elajsletoti. 
Carrie    Brown,    Haileton. 
O^^rfre  K<^rber,  Hazleton. 
Htnnle   Wleeand.   Weat   Hazleton. 
Caroline    Falier,    WUkea-nart-e. 
Kac  V.  Black,  WliJcea-Barre. 


S.  W.  Balrd.  Wllkes-Barre. 
Blliabeth  Weir,  Wllkes-Barre. 
B.  Josephine  Nicely.  Wllkes-Barre. 
Mahala  Teeter,   Wllkes-Barre. 
Katharine  Yoong,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Mrs.  H.  F.  DeWett,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Margaret  Andreas,   Wllkes-Barre. 
Frances  B.  Tremmer,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Helen  V.  Oallegher.  Wllkes-Barre. 
S.  L.  Ammerman,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Grace  Lendrum,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Wayne  Canfleld,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Coral  Gonlden,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Ruth  A.  Weaver,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Lena  B.   Faulds,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Anna   Gelllgan,    Wllkes-Barre. 
H.  C.  Leonard,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Thos.   J.   Deyeney*   Wllkes-Barre. 
J.  P.  Lord,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Claude  L.   Moss,  Wllkes-Barre. 
M.  A.  Murray,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Grace  D.  Frey,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Anna  Flanagan,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Ruth  Ljncb,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Agnes  McGann,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Alberta  Nicholas,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Larle  Pelfer,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Bllzabeth  Smoulber,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Bleanor  Dennis,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Frances  Dennis,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Bmily  McCoUouah,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Jennie   Clapsaddle,    Wllkes-Barre. 
Bessie  Griffiths,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Rose  Cahen,   Wllkes-Barre. 
Cella  Cohen,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Lillian  Thomas,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Julia  Moran,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mary   Kearney,   Wilkes-Barre. 
Alice  Shewart,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Rose  McDonald,  Wilkes-Barre. 

G.  W.  James,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Susan  Bodmer,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Margaret  McGinty,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Margaret    Morgan.    Wllkes-Barre. 

Carrie  Spare,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Eva  Headley,   Parsons. 

Sarah  Jones,  Parsons. 

Esther  Tretheway,  Parsons. 

Maggie  Duffy,  Parsons. 

Anna   Colvin,   Parsons. 

C.  B.  Smith,  Parsons. 

Eliza  Govler,  Parsons. 

William  Reese,  Parsons. 

Mary  Leonard,  Plttston. 

Ellen  Dlnffwall,  Plainsvllle. 

Victoria  Sardonl,  Forty  Fort. 

Jessie  M.   Sartain,  Yates. 

Susan  M.  McKechnle,  Luzerne. 

Fannie  Kitchen,  Wyoming. 

Mary  Maugan,  Port  Griffith. 

Katie  O'Haire,  Port  Griffith. 

Margaret  Durkan,  Inkerman. 

Bllzabeth  Gannon,  Inkerman. 

Margaret   Clark.   Inkerman. 

William  A.  Conlon,  Inkerman. 

Lulu  S.  Miller,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Frances  J.  Overton,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Kate  Williamson,  Wllkes-Barre. 

John   Howorth,    Wllkes-Barre. 

Rose  H.  Kearney,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Kittle  Sullivan.  Wilkes-Barre. 

B.  Gertrude  Carroll,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Grace  D.  Blanchard.  Wllkes-Barre. 

Bleanor  Brown.  Wllkes-Barre. 

J.  A.  Kenny,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Lizzie  Regan,  Wilkes-Barre. 

May  Kennv,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mary  Mulhall,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Nellie  Reynolds.  Wllkes-Barre. 

Nellie  Leach,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Anna  Cartmell,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Lottie  Fowler,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Maude  Jones,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Mary   Mulheam.    Wllkes-Barre. 

Bella  Belle,  Wllkes-Barre. 

A.  W.  Moss,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Anna  Weir,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Kate  Volgt,  Wllkes-Bnrre. 

Blla   Regan,   Wllkes-Barre. 

Anna  McCadden.  Wllkes-Barre. 

Bessie  Davis,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Julia  M.  Dean,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Louise  C.  Dertinger.  Wilkes-Barrt. 
'  May  Dlnsmore,  Wilkes-Barre. 


Katharine  Dolao,  WUkes  Barr«. 

Allle    DuDlej.    VVIlkea-Uarre, 
Cf:  1 1  a    UugaJu ,    Wil  kea  Ba  rre. 
Harriet  \r.  Fergusou,  Wllk^-fiarre. 
Ella   V.    FJyDn,   Wllkes-Hurre. 
Koae   tJallagherp    WilkeH-liarre. 
Su^le    ir&ilaKbert    WHicea-iiftrre. 
Anna  Uarrauan.  Wlikea-Jiarre^ 
Miirgiiret  Garrahan.  Wllkea-Barre. 
E  L  m  o  re    U  Ibaon ,    \V  1 1  kt^A-  B  arre. 
Mary    GUieaple,    WllkeaBarrc 
Anna   (iroacbke,   WUk^-Barre^ 
Mary   Llaky,   Wllhea-Barre. 
Kli^.abetU   IJeatb,    Wllkea-Barrr- 
Edltb    Hoffmati,    VVilkea  Barre. 
KiLtharlue    HoHon,    VVllkts-Barre. 
Mjiry   llourtgan.   Wilkes -iiarre. 
RuLUarjne  Hourlgun*  WJikeaBarre. 
8a  rub    V.    llui^bes,    WlLkefi-liarre. 
Bust;    Jaojbuftky*    VVilkea-Barre. 
Martha   Jonea.    SVUke^-Barre. 
Aana    .Tames.    WUkes  Barre. 
Btieaie  CJ.    Lyncb,   Wllkea-Sarre. 
Iloi*e    MMSiahiiD,    VVlikta  Barrt 
Anua  DevaDe.v.  Wilkea-Barte, 
Aumi   A^   Liitaey,   WUkea-Barre. 
Maude    Kenny,    WMkee-Barre. 
W.  'i'^  James.  Wllkea-Barre, 
Charlottt  UeardaieeK  W Ilkes^Bii rre- 
E.  Clatre  Browu.   Wllkea  Barre. 
AbUe   Ij,   a  ah  ley,   Wllkea  Bu  rre. 
Jcjiiephme  ilazeHime,  Wiiktfa- Barre. 
Huse  G.    Patttraon,    WUkts-Barr*. 

A,  !^ua:tD    Wood^    Wllkea- Bar  re- 
Jean    IV    Trlmtncr,    Wttkea-Bftrre. 
Joliu    i^iinineia,    WJlk^-Barrev 
Emily    Lu timer.    WHkes-Barr«, 
Gertrude    Oliver,    Wilkea-Barre. 
Lizzk   Uodaon,   WUkes-Barre, 

II dry   Jobnaon,  Wllkijsi-Barre. 
Kiite   Williams,   WUkea-Barre, 
J.   IL  Hoyt.   Wllkea  Barre. 
J     1.,    WVUer,    VVilkeaBarre. 
Jenn   Menziea,  Wllkea-Hiirre'^ 
Leouort'   I'erryp  Wlikea-Barre* 
Mury    Buckley,    Wllkes-Barre. 
Peter  CyalaQ,  Wilkea-Barre* 
Jaaiea    A.    Hanlun.    WllkeB-Barre. 
C    F.    Harvey,    Wilkea-Barre. 
Karl  Koernerp  Wllkea  Bnrre* 
M,  U.   UauhHLli.  Wllkes-Barre. 
D.    L.   ONellJ,    Jr.,    Wilkea  Uaire. 
ThomajJ   Hatitee,   Wilkes  Barre. 
J.  G.  aecor,  Wllkes-Barre. 
J.    ^,   SioUh.   Wllkea  Barr** 
John    V.   Sbuolln,   Wilkes-Barre. 
R.  B.  Trieble.   Wilkea-Baire. 
Charles  H.  Weaver,   VVllkea-BaTre, 
Elizabeth  Aiiatiti.  Wllkea  Barre. 
Florrnte   Oathujati,    VVllkesBarre. 

B.  UviXn:\  Dertels,  Wllke^a^arre, 
Anna   BroKD,    Wllkes-Barre. 
May   Browu.   Wllkea -Barre, 
i.izzle   A.   Btitkr.   Wllkefl  BiiiT«. 
Jeannette  F.  Beam,  WHkes-Barre, 
Anna  T.   Cawlpy,  WllkeM  Burre-, 

M  a  h  el   l>.  ^I'ool  b  ci  u  g  h .  W 1 1  k  ^  -Ba  rr  a. 
Nnn  S,   Diughhii*  Wllkos-Biirre, 
PtJiel    ror^»nivay,    Wl]k*-<?i-iUrr«. 
Anna   E,   Cray,   WUkt-s  Barre. 
>L    E,    Crocker,    Wilkes  Barre, 
Johinna    Tuck^    WUkea-Barr*;. 
KJite  Koerner.  WllkesCarre. 
Mnry  Leach,   WHkea  Barre, 
Corn    Lee.    Wltkes  Barre, 
Drborah   I>ew«Sf   Wllkes-Barre, 
Alice  Howorth,  Wllke»-Barre. 
EfJIth    M<j«efl.    TVJ ikes  Barre, 
Annsi   Mollaban.    Wllkes-Barre. 
Kfitbarln*  MaeNutt,  Wllkes-Rsrre. 
Katie  G.   Mollaban,   Wllkes-Barre* 
Bella    McGiiUaQ,    W^kf^Barre^ 
Geihf^Ip   McLelJao,   Wt Ikes  Barre, 
Mny  M.  t.>piieribptm.  Wnikes-Barre. 
M]irtn    O'Dea.    Wllkea  Barre, 
A!fH"rta   O  Kelll,    Wilkes -Barre. 
Ifrlpn  M.  Patter:»on.  Wlikes-Barr*^ 
Mary    Reap,    Wllkea- Barre, 
Minnie  Shepherd,  WD kes  Barre. 
Jennie  C   Rmltb,  Wllke«  Barre. 
Elliabeth    Thomas,    Wllkes-Barre. 
Kllfahetb  L  Verlenden.WJlkes-R'm 
Mpirffaret   Walah,    Wltkea  Burre 
MarfiretArEDvtroDfAVUkealfarre. 
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Oertldine  Calyer,  Wllkes-Bam. 
J.  P.  Breldlnger,  Wilkes-Barre. 
S.  L.  Smith,   PiTmoiith. 
Mary  Ida  Darla,  Plymouth. 
Mary  B.  licCoUum,  Plymouth. 
Margaret  H.  WilUami,  Plymouth. 
Annfe  M.  Richards,  Plymouth. 
Frauds  Becker,  Plymouth. 
Julia  SchDell,   Plymouth. 
Rebecca  Hague,  Plymouth. 
E.  H.  Scott,  Plymouth. 
Flora  Ransom,  Plymouth. 
Nellie  Lee,  Plymouth. 
Loin  McAllemey,  Plymouth. 
Anna  M.  Wilkins,  Plymouth. 
Mary  B.  Gallagher,  Plymouth. 
Margaret  M.  Meyer,  Plymouth. 
Mary  L.  Lindsay,  Plymouth. 
lUiabeth  A.  James,  Plymouth. 
Mary  V.  Richard,  Plymouth. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Evans,   Plymouth. 
Margaret  M.MacFarlane,Plymouth 
Eleanor  Ditty,  Plymouth. 
Elisabeth  J.  Jones,  Plymouth. 
Annie  Wren,  Plymouth. 
Elisabeth  B.  James,  Plymouth. 
Bessie  O.  Yeager,  Plymouth. 
Susan  M.  Bravln,  Plymouth. 
Katharine  R.  Lynch,  Plymouth. 
Caroline  Henders<»i,  Plymouth. 
Masie  Jenkins,  Plymouth. 
BeUe  Weil,   Plymouth. 
Harry  H.   Davenport,    Plymouth. 
Frances  Nesbltt,  Plymouth. 
Margaret  Templeton,  Plymouth. 
Stella   Hughes,    Plymouth. 
T.  Q.  Osborne,  Luzerne. 
Rachel   Smith,   Luzerne. 
Julia  Monahon,   Luzerne. 
Laura  M.  Church,  Luzerne. 
Ethel  Bishop,  Luzerne. 
Clara  Bishop,  Luzerne. 
Catherine  ^elhlmer,  Luzerne. 
Emily  C.  Corgan,  Luzerne. 
Hmnetta  Remaly,  Luzerne. 
Jeanette  B.  Osborne,  Dorranceton. 
Rachel  James,  Jeddo. 
L.  P.  Bierly,  West  Pittston. 
Edith  Christopher,  Askum. 
Julia  Plunkett,   Wilkes-Barre. 
Julia  Caffrey,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Edna  Hughes,    Wyoming. 
Blanche  Davenport,   Plymouth. 
Lizzie  Roberts,  Edwardsdale. 
Elizabeth  Rosser,  Kingston. 
Julia  Brennan,  Edwardsdale. 
Oliver  Williams,  Edwardsdale. 
J-  0.  Herman,  Edwardsdale. 
Daisy  Eggleston,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Ullian  Belles,  Shickshinny. 
Pearl  Hartman,  Muhlenberg. 
Edna  Ellsworth,  Forty  Fort. 
Carolyn  P.  Wallace,  Dorranceton. 
Bertha  Ruggles,   Dorranceton. 
Nellie  Callahan,  Port  Griffith. 
Joseph  Sharkey,  Port  Griffith. 
Kate  McLaughlin,   Miner's   Mills. 
Anna  McLaughlin,  Miner's  Mills. 
Eva  Stair,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Emma  Eaton,  Orange. 
Emily  Remaley,  Shickshlnnv. 
Nellie  Meehan,  Port  Griffith. 
Sara  Dunn,  Maltby^ 
Anna  McGroarty,  Edwardsdale. 
Helen  E.   Koemer,   Wilkes-Barre. 
Agnes  W.  Mackie,  Kingston. 
Anna  M.  Edwards,  Kingston. 
Nellie  Griffith.   Kingston. 
Roth  Hall,  Kingston. 
Mattie  Harding,  Muhlenberg. 
Daisy  M.  Boone,  Kingston. 
Emma  Coolbaugh,  Kingston. 
Susan  y.  Meginess,  mngston. 
Jennie  Rosser,  Kingston. 
Helen  M.  Goodwin.  Kingston. 
Blanche  Letson.  Kingston. 
George  Evans,  Kingston. 
Leafie  Wilkinson,  Forty  Fort. 
Marie  L.  Dean,   Exeter  Borough. 
Bridget  Black,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Daisy  Marcj,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Blanche   Ruggles,   Dorranceton. 
Ada  Wolfer,   Wyoming. 
Catharine  Lloyd,  Warrior  Run. 


^  lMS^ 


Jennie  B.  Morton,  Kingston. 

J.  K.  Van  Horn,  West  Nanticoke. 


Margaret  Doole/.  Plymouth. 
Marie  Mahon,   Plymouth. 
Mary   Samuels,   West    Nanticoke. 
Margaret  Roan,  Plymouth. 
Ann   Reese,   Plymouth. 
Cora  Shaffer.  Plymouth. 
Margaret  Collins,  Plymouth. 
Mary  Jacobs,  Plymouth. 
Katie  Mulderig,  inkerman. 
Belinda  O'Maliey,  Plains. 
Mary  Kennedy,  Plymouth. 
Mamie  Buskirk,  LarksvlUe. 
Michael    Commerford,    Plymouth. 
Nora  Brown,  Plymouth. 
Kate  McElwee,  Plymouth. 
William  Rowlands,  Plymouth. 


Miles,   Plymouth. 

wMn4y,  Ashiey.^^ 


Anna  D.  Evans,  Dorranceton* 

Adelaide  Ellsworth,  Dorranceton. 

Eva  Bonham,  Dorranceton. 

M.  F.  Shannon,  Wilkes-Barre. 

T.  M.  Conniff,  Plains. 

P.   J.   Coulson,   Plains. 

J.  P.  Gibbons,  Hudson. 

Charles  Martin,  Hudson. 

M.   Davitt,   Plains. 

Ida  M.  McCoo,  Plains. 

Mary  C.  Duddy,  Plains. 

P.   P.  Maugan,  Plains. 

Teresa  L.  Murphy,  Plains. 

Lizzie  Quinn,  Plains. 

Katie  Hoban,  Plains. 

Eleanor  Wintersteen,  Plains. 

Agnes  Leonard,  Plains. 

Isabel   Wintersteen,   Plains. 

Nellie  Aitken,  Plains. 

Henry  W.  Merritt,  Plains. 

Agnes  L.  Dooley,  Plains. 

Samuel  F.  L.  Snyder,  Westmoor. 

P.  J.  Manley,  Pittston. 

M.  A.  Wynne,  Inkerman. 

Agnes  Scott.  Pittston. 

Mary  A.  Tennant,  Port  Griffith. 

Bertha  Allen,  Loyal vilie. 

Alice  Major,  Lehman. 

A.   R.   Wildoner.f  Kingston. 

A.  B.  Lewis.  Lehman. 
Flora  K.  Ide,  Pike's  Creek. 
S.  Roy  Bronson.  Pike's  Creek. 
Andrew  M.  Hontz,  Sweet  Valley. 
Otis  Allen,t  Sweet  Valley. 
Manuel  L.  Gillespie,  Pittston. 
Leonora    Pettebone,    Dorranceton. 
Sybil   Clark,  Plainsville. 
Margaret  Armstrong.Edwardsdale. 
Margaret  Edwards,   Edwardsdale. 
MoUle  Haggerty,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Alice   Reil^,  Miner's   Mills. 
Kate   V.    Devaney,    Wilkes-Barre. 
Mary  Flnnegan,  wlIkes-Barre. 
Mary   Wilson,   Plains. 
David  Wiant,  Dorranceton. 
D.   J.    Cray,   Wilkes-Barre. 
Sara  Cape,  Plymouth. 
Margaret  McDonald,  W.  Nanticoke. 
Gertrude   Wilcox,    W.    Nanticoke. 

B.  Cunningham,  Plymouth. 
Emma  Barber,  Plymouth. 
Annie  Van  Loon,  Plymouth. 
Anna  Dooley,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Rose  Markey,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Maude    Williams,    W.    Nanticoke. 
May  Wagner,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Jennie  E.  Leach,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Mary  Gllllgan,  Wilkes-Barre.    • 
Nellie  McGowan,  Ashley. 
Mae  Caffrey,  Ashley. 
"Halne  McGowan,  Ashley. 
James  A.  Dewey,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Anna  Gildea,   Wilkes-Barre. 
Helen  C.   Mooney.f  Wilkes-Barre. 
Jennie  Johnson,  Ashley. 
Ella  Kelzer,  Ashley. 
Jean  H.  Thorbum,  west  Pittston. 
Anna  D.  Cawley,  Pittston. 
Josephine  Powers,  Pittston. 
Elizabeth  Isaacs,  Dallas. 
P.  F.  Caffrey,  Sugar  Notch. 
T.  J.  Flannery,  Avoca. 
Anna  Ward,  Avoca. 
Winifred  King,  Avoca. 


Mary  McOiU,  Freeland. 
Katie  Winter,  Freeland. 
Esther  Werts,  Duryea. 
Nellie  Jackson,  Duryea. 
Ella  Dills.  Duryea. 
Ella  Benedictp  Duryea. 
Rosa  Bene  did.  Duryea. 

F.  J.  RegaUp  Duryea. 
Flora   Serine r,   AsktJim. 
Bessie  Deeter,   Askum. 
Jennie  Kefirtit-t,  Furs  on  «, 
Maude  Mi^MlJIlu,    HiiriiJiig. 

G.  W.  Parriah,  Plymoiith, 
I2e^  Elmer  Myers,t  Wilkes-Barre. 

.TcTA.  Oolinger,  Glen  Lyon. 
Albert   Stair,  Alden   SUtion. 
Mary  Roach,  Alden  Station. 
Mary  Czechowics,  Alden  StatioiL 
Bessie  Millington.  Alden  SUtlon. 
Patrick  Barrett,  Glen  Lyon. 
John  C.  Hart.  Parsons. 
Elizabeth  Noll,  Hazleton. 

A.  P.  Dlffendafer,  Nanticoke. 
G.  N.  Garman,  Nanticoke. 
John   Davis,   Nanticoke. 
Anna  Brader.   Nanticoke. 
Margaret  Kelley,  Nanticoke. 
Bessie  Whitson,   Nanticoke. 
Emma  Lore,   Nanticoke. 
Mary   Thomas,   Nanticoke. 
Mary  McCarthy,  Nanticoke. 
D.  S.  Pensyl,  Nanticoke. 
Prethynla  Curtis.  Nanticoke. 
Mary  J.   Williams,  Nanticoke. 
Maud  Thompson,  Nanticoke. 
Genevieve  Corgan,  Nanticoke. 
Anna   Snyder,   Nanticoke. 
Margaret  Morris.   Nanticoke. 
Anna  Turner,  Nanticoke. 
Katherlne  Smith,   Nanticoke. 
Anna  Burke,  Nanticoke. 
Margaret  Lynch,  Nanticoke. 
Bessie  Council,  Nanticoke. 
Gwilym  Davis,  Nanticoke. 
Evan  J.  Williams,  Nanticoke. 
Margaret  Mullen,  Nanticoke. 
Edwin  Gibbs,  Nanticoke. 
Hannah  Jones,  Nanticoke. 
Margaret   Sorenson,   Nanticoke. 
Mary  Oplinger,  Nanticoke. 
Bertha  Fine,  Nanticoke. 
Myrtle  Sutliffe,  Nanticoke. 
Rachel  Winter,  Nanticoke. 
Elizabeth  Evans,  Nanticoke. 
Galen  Oplinger.  Nanticoke. 
Anna  Gaffikin,  Nanticoke. 
Mabel  Hawke,  Nanticoke. 
Lillie  Powell,  Nanticoke. 
Jane  Roberts,   Nanticoke. 
Mary  Bates,  Nanticoke. 
Ella   Custer,   Nanticoke. 
Rachel  Winter,  Nanticoke. 
Mattie  Lueder,  Nanticoke. 
Lida   McRlU,   Wyoming. 
Charles  W.  Herman,  Wyoming. 
MajBTgie  Lams,  Prichard. 
Wifllam   Lams,   Prichard. 

B.  W.  Glynn,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Lelah  Bums,  Pittston. 
Sarah  Bohan,  Pittston. 
Maud  Ford,  Pittston. 
Alice  McHale,   Pittston. 
Agnes  Toole,  Pittston. 
Mae  Leonard,  Pittston. 
Robert  Shiel,  Pittston. 
Mary  Anne  Gillespie,  Pittston. 
Lottie  Hart,  Pittston. 
Nellie  Judge,   Pittston. 
Jennie  Cawley,  Pittston. 
Sara  A.  Fay,  Pittston. 
Agnes  Battle,  Pittston. 
Lizzie  Blewltt,  Pittston. 
Katharine  Cunningham,  Pittston. 
Mame  Jordan,   Pittston. 
Margaret  Kearney,  Pittston. 
Elizabeth  Loughney,  Pittston. 
Margaret  Price,  Pittston. 
Margaret  Conway,  Pittston. 
Bessie  Nealon,  Pittston. 
Ella  Carroll,  Avoca. 
Fred  O.  Haiges,  White  Haven. 
Katie  Duffy,  Freeland. 
Joanna  Duffy,  Upper  Lehigh. 
F.  H.   Solomon,  Zehner. 
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Cora  Keller,  Eckley. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  McHugh,  Freeland. 
Mame  Lesser,  Upper  Lehigh. 
Ida  Bra^Tf  Freeland. 
Elizabeth  Lawson,   Freeland. 
Harvey  E.  Hoffman.  Freeland. 
Marcla  Foster,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Amelia  Foster,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Pauline  Baker,  Register. 
Katie  Dean,  Hudson. 
Margaret  Hanahan,  Miner's  Mills. 
Mary  Flynn,  Miner's  Mills. 
Sadie  McHale,  Miner's  Mills. 
Mary  Hoean,  Plains. 
Francis  Caffrey,  Ashley. 
David  James,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Bnola  B.  Guie,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Katie  Cunningham,  Avoca. 

A.  P.  Copes,  Shlckshinny. 
Maude  Williams,  Wcstmoor. 
James  Ayre.  Jr.,  Miner's  Mills. 
E.   W.   Romberger,  White  Haven. 
Bea  Garrett.  Avoca. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Martin,  Pittston. 
Rose  McGeehan,  Hazleton. 
Andrew  Branigan,  Jeddo. 
Ethel  Richards,  Jeansville. 
Mary  Herron.  Hazleton. 
Margaret   Williams,  Hazleton. 
Loretta  McHugh.  Hazleton. 
Anna  Burke,  Mllnesville. 
James  P.  Costello,  Hazleton. 
N.  F.  McMonegal,  Hazleton. 
Peter  RelUey,  Jeansville. 
Philip  Clark,  Jeansville. 
Jennie  Burke,  Mllnesville. 
Kate  Martin,  Mllnesville. 
Mary  MacFarlane,  Jeansville. 
Samuel  Welsh,  Drifton. 
Annie  Klnny.   Harwood. 
Satuh    Boyle,    nar\^*fjod, 
YAX^vt   Hiirv*;y,  Hazleton^ 
Katie   Burks,    Duryen, 
N.   W,   Garret  tsjt  Haxleton. 
Hattle  Cimalnghum,   Dilfton, 
Cbarl^a  Guaetitt,  Hnisl^ton. 
Ellen  Dougherty,  UrtKleton. 
Maggie  GalSaKher,  Hazleton. 
Jean   Ttiylor.    iIaz!etou. 
Bridget  t^harkey,  Unaletcn* 
Sarah    Kyiju.    ifjizletoD. 
Madge  Syott,  Ifuzleton* 
Sue   GRlljigbpr,    niizleton. 
Kate   Latin  prif    fTozkton, 
Peter  Fngau^  Rsirwood, 
MtcTind  Mo^luiii'gAl,  iTazletgci. 
OwHi  Shiirkej»  Lattlmer'. 
Joaeph  Colllua^   Hn^leion* 
Ella   Quirk.    JeanHvllle. 
y  r I d g^ tt H    G f*  I  Ui glie r ,    Iln*I Pton . 
Kate  Mct^intJt   Hazleton. 
\A%'iX^  Tils  on.   Reaver  Mear3ow. 
Anole  CoDBg;b.nQ,   Kaztetaa. 
Mary  Boyle,   Lattinier, 
Nellie  CTiryatle,   llnzleton. 
Kate  CUU'sple,  Jpddo. 
Mary   .iDboson,    Jedilu, 
Esther  Corrij^an,  lla^^kton, 
Helen  M.   Spencer.   TlUaton. 
IJitle  Bslttfc,   PitUton. 

B.  F-    II  an  I  on ,    Freeland. 
Anna  Sensenbach,  Freeland. 
Kate  Roffan,  Freeland. 

Mrs.   S.  M.  Denney,  Freeland. 
Mary  Gallagher,  Freeland. 
David  B.   Oildea.  Luzerne. 
Edith  Laity,  Ashley. 
Anna  Bell,  Ashley. 
Carrie  Graham,  Ashley. 
Katharine  Gausham,  Ashley. 
Margaret  Gaugnam,  Ashley. 
Mary   Blewitt,    Ashley. 
E.  D.   Bovard,   Ashley. 
Mary  B.  Kennedy,  Duryea. 
Elizabeth  Kennedy,  Duryea. 
Chas.  F.  McConnon.t  Wllkes-Barre. 
Agnes   Bresneban,   Pittston. 
B.  Clark,  lukerman. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  Wilcox,t  Town  Hill. 

Lycomino — 47. 
G.   B.   Mllnor,*   Muncy. 
Charles  Lose,*  Wllllamsport. 
Emma  Zahn,   Jersey   Shore. 


Hiram  Whitman,  Lycoming. 
H.   F.  Zarr,  Clarkestown. 
Susie  Brouse,   Fairfield  Centre. 
Alice  Horton,   Proctor. 
Lila  Williamson,  Antes  Fort 
Norman  Poust,  Hughesvllle. 
J.  Howard  RItter,  Lalrdsville. 
Thos.   Lush,   Salladasburg. 
J.  A.  Bulach,  Linden. 

C.  H.   Turner,  Loyalsock. 
J.   T.    Smith,   Linden. 
Orpha   Barbour,   Barbour's. 
T.  A.  Blaker,  Warrensvllle. 
Mlral   Teed.   Oregon   Hill. 
E.  W.  Drick,  Pennsdale. 
Ambrose  Clark,  Salladasburg. 
Catherine  A.  Snyder,Wllliamsport. 
M.    Louise   Glbsoni_ Wllllamsport. 
Mollie   S.   Weiss,   Wllllamsport. 
A.  L.  Pefferman,  Wllllamsport. 
Annie   E.    DonnelL    Wllllamsport. 
R.   E.  Pefferman,  wllliamsport. 
Jennie  B.  Strasburger.Williamsp'rt 
Charles  W.  Scott,t  Wllllamsport. 

D.  A.    Spotts,   Muncy. 
Sadie    Mack,    Wllllamsport. 
Cora   Rlnn,  Vilas. 

Irma   Kress,   Salladasburg. 
Elsie  M.  Reeder,  Montoursvllle. 
Mary   M.    S.   Cole,   Montoursvllle. 
Martha  Stryker,  Burlingame. 
Mary  Lynch,  Ralston. 
Caroline  Stabler,  Wllliamsport. 
Nelle  M.  Walsh,  Ralston. 
Margaret  A.  Egan,  Ralston. 
Hattie  A.  Clark,  Collomsville. 
Carrie  M.  Hess,  Montgomery. 
P.  J.  Brady,  Kelleyburg. 
J.  G.  Dundore,  Hughesvllle. 
Helen  Kllborn,  Ralston. 
Katie  Smith,  Mengwe. 
John  A.  Eckert,  Salladasburg. 
C.   Arthur  Tomlinson.   Proctor. 
Delia  Boudeman,  Unliyville. 
McKean — 1. 

E.  E.  Miller,*  Bradford. 

Mbrcer — 1 . 
S.   H.   Hadley,*    Sharon. 

MiFFIJN — 1. 

W.  F.  Kennedy,  Lewlstown. 

Monroe — 2. 
E.  L.  Kemp,  N.  S.,  E.  Stroudsburg. 
John  M.  fetter,  N.   S., 

MONTGOMBRT 3  1. 

R.  F.  Hoffecker,*  Norristown. 
Joseph  K.  Gotwals,*   Norristown. 
William   W.    Rupert  •   Pottstown. 
J.  Horace  Landls,*  Conshohocken. 
Charles   A.   Wagner.*   Ashbourne. 
A.   D.   Eisenhower,   Norristown. 
W.   R.   Rahn,  Ambler. 
E.  L.  Flack,  Ablngton. 
Martha  J.  Hanson.  Norristown. 
A.  H.  Gerberlch,  Royersford. 
W.   F.  Ziegler,  Ashbourne. 

MONTOUR — 2. 
Charles  W.  Derr.*  Washlngtonville. 
TJrie  L.   Gordy,*   Danville. 

North  ampton — 4. 
Fred.  W.  Robbins,*  Bethlehem. 
George  A.  Grim,  Nazareth. 
W.  D.  Seyfrled.  Bethlehem. 
W.  J.  Petty,  Bethlehem. 

NOSTHUMBBRLAND 4. 

Benjamin  App'e,*  Punbury. 
Ira  Shipman,*  Snnbury. 
Joseph  Howerth,*   Shamokin. 
A.   Reist   Rutt,*   Milton. 

Pn  ILADELPH I A 16. 

Edward  Brooks,**  696  City  Hall. 
Edgar  A.  Singer,*  696  City  Hall. 
M.O.Brumbaugh,$3324  Walnut  St 
J.Monroe  Wlllard.lSth  ft  Spg.G.Sts 
J.  H.  Mlchener.t  4612  Regent  St. 
Franklin    S.    Edmonds,    Phlla. 
Emma   S.  Marshall.  Oak  Lane. 
Jerry  March,  704  N.  16th  St 
John  L.  Shroy.t  1608  Diamond  St. 
E.  W.  Moore.t  2001  Cherry  St 
L.   L.   Naramore.t  1333  Arch   St. 
John  F.  L.  Morris.t  1415  Arch  St 
John  A.  Donovan,t  1425  Arch  St 
C.  A.  Peffer.t  Phlla. 
Howard  A.  Coffln,t  1415  Arch  St 


A.  P.  Flint,t  1826  Arch   St 

Schuylkill — 30. 
Geo.  W.Weiss,*$  Schuylkill  Haven. 

B.  F.  Patterson,*  Pottsville. 

W.    N.   Ehrhart,*   Mahanoy   City. 
J.    W.    Cooper,*   Shenandoah. 
R.   F.   Dltchbum,*   Tamaqua. 
D.  F.  Guinan,*  Mahanoy  City. 
H.  H.  Spayd,t  Minersvllle. 
Jeremiah  M.  Hoffman.t  Cressonm. 
J.    J.    Cake,    Pottsville. 
John  I.  Mathlas,t  Mahanoy  City. 
William    Krlchbaum,    Minersvllle. 

D.  H.    Christ,   Minersvllle. 
Kate  S.  Richards.  Minersvllle. 
George  M.  Clauser,  Minersvllle. 
Maggie  B.  Jones,  Minersvllle. 
EsteTle    Williams,   Minersvllle. 
T.   J.  O'Boyle,  Heckschervllle. 
Martin  Brophy,  Heckschervllle. 
Thomas    Farrell,     Heckschervllle. 
James    Campion,    Heckschervllle. 
Martin   Foyle,    Heckschervllle. 
Charles    Ocelli.    Minersvllle. 
Rose    Cleary,    Ashland. 

John  J.  Reilly,   Pottsville. 
John  J.  Crane,  Girardville. 
Kate  Gallagher,  Girardville. 
Neal  Dever,  McAdoo. 
Lulu  v.  Wbalen,  Mahanoy  Plane. 
John  F.  Derr,  Tamaqua. 
William    Christ,    Tamaqua. 
James  Turley,  Branchdale. 
James   Brennan,   Branchdale. 
Dennis   Dunn,   Branchdale. 
Mabelle  Weiss,  Schuylkill  Haven. 
Wm.  Howard  Weiss, 
P.   H.   Monohan,   Girardville. 
Una   H.    Lyon,   Mahanoy    City. 
Jennie   D.    Kline,   Mahanoy   City. 
P.  J.  Moore,  Gllberton. 
Snyder — 1. 
William    Noetling,    Selinsgrove. 

Sullivan — 1. 
Clara  A.  Streby,.  Dushore. 

SUBQUBHANNA 1. 

J.   L.  Richards,  Great  Bend. 

TiooA — 5. 
W.  R.  Longstreet,*  Mansfield. 
A.  Thos.   Smith,  N.   S., 
Blisa  J.  Boyce,  N.  S.,         " 
Stella    England,    Blossburg. 
Lloyd  Smlth,t  Wellsborough. 
Venango — 3. 

C.  A.  Babcock,*  Oil  City. 
N.  P.  Kinsley,*  Franklin. 
Myrtle  Magee,  Oil  City. 

Washington — 1 . 

Theo.  B.  Noss,  N.  S.,  Calif umla. 

Waynb-— 3. 

D.  L.  Hower,*  Honesdale. 
Mark  Creasy,  Hawley. 

J.   J.   Curtis, t  Honesdale. 
Westmoreland — 1 . 

E.  J.  Shives,*  Greensburg. 

Wyoming — 13. 

F.  H.    Jarvls,*    Tunkhannock. 
Eleanor    Gay.    Mehodbany. 

I.   T.   Kepperley,  Timkhannock. 
W.   S.   Greens,   Factoryvllle. 
Katherlne  Gllmartln.Tunkhaniiock 
Mary  E.    Swartwood,   Falls. 

E.  M.    Headley,    Centremoreland. 
Florence    Frear,    Beaumont 
George   Gay,    N.   Mehoopany. 
Gertrude   Fr^r,   Beaumont 
Emily   Morgan,   Beaumont 

John  E.  Morgan,  Beaumont 
Bertha  Wall,   Factoryvllle. 

York — 3. 
Atreus  Wanner,*  York. 
Dr.   E.  T.  Jeffers,  ^ork. 
Thos.   Chrostwalte,   Hanover. 

Other  States — ^. 
E.  Mackey,*$  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Z.  X.  Snyder.t  Greeley,  Col. 

G.  W.  Holden,t  Springfield.  ftCaas. 
J.  G.  Stradllng.t  A.B.C.Co.,  N.  Y. 
W.  A.  Beer,t  61  E.  9th  St.  N.  Y- 
R.  N.  Marrs.t  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
George  R.  Bllsler.t  66  6th  Av..N.Y. 
S.  ^nithers.t  156  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y, 
Ruth  Gould,t  5  W.  18th  St,  N.  Y. 

Total,  1144. 
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Dbpartmbnt  of  Public  Instbuctiok,") 
Har&isbuiig,  Sbptbmbbk,  1903.     J 

THE  following  are  the  places  and  dates  at 
which  the  annual  Teachers'  Institutes  will  be 
held  during  the  school  year  1903-4  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  and  cities  of  Pennsylvania: 


Allegheny 

Venango  . 

Bradford  . 

Lawrence 

Schuylkill 

Cameron  . 

Chester.  . 

Delaware 

Forest  .   . 

Greene  .   . 

Lehigh  .   . 

Potter    .   . 

Susquehanna 

Warren 

Berks 

Bucks 

Lackawanna 

Lebanon 

Luzerne 

McKean 

Montgomery 

Northampton 

Pike  .   . 

Tioga 

Dauphin 

Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

Mercer  . 

Wayne  . 

Cambria 

Franklin 

Monroe 

Somerset 

Adams  . 

Juniata  . 

Mifflin  . 

York.   . 

Blair  .   . 

Carbon  . 

Columbia 

Cumberland 

Elk.. 

Montonr 

Perry     .    , 

Snyder . 

Fulton  . 

Wyoming 

Bedford 

Fayette 

Lycoming    . 


Washington 
Westmoreland 
Armstrong 
Clarion  .  . 
Clearfield 
Clinton     . 
Indiana     . 
Beaver  .   . 
Butler  .   . 
Centre  .   . 
Crawford  , 


.  Pittsburgh  .   , 
.  Franklin  .  .   . 
.  Towanda  .   . 
.  New  Castle  . 
.  Pottsville  .  . 
.  Emporium  .   . 
West  Chester  . 


Aug.  24. 

Aug.  31. 
.  Oct.  12. 
.  Oct  12. 
.  Oct.  12. 
.  Oct.  19. 

Oct.  19. 


.  Media Oct.  19. 

.  Marion  ville  .  .  .  Oct.  19. 
.  Waynesburg  .   .  Oct.  19. 

Allentown  .  .  .  Oct  19. 
.  Coudersport  .  .  Oct.  19. 
.  Montrose  .  .  .  Oct  19. 
.  Warren  ....  Oct.  19. 
.  Reading  ....  Oct  26. 
.  Doylestown  .  .  Oct  2d. 
.  Scranton  ....  Oct.  26. 
.  Lebanon  ....  Oct  26. 

Wilkes-Barre  .  .  Oct  26. 
.  Smethport  .  .  .  Oct.  26. 
.  Norristown  .  .  .  Oct.  26. 
.  Easton  .  .  .  .  Oct.  26. 
.  Mil  ford  ....  Oct.  26. 
.  Wellsboro  .  .  .  Nov.  2. 
.  Harrisburg  .  .  .  Nov.  9. 
.  Huntingdon  .  .  Nov.  9. 
.  Lancaster    .   .   .  Nov.    9. 

.  Mercer Nov.    9. 

,  Honesdale  .   .   .  Nov.   9. 

Ebensburg  ,  .  .  Nov.  16. 
.  Chamber»>nrg  .  Nov.  16. 
.  Strondsburg  .  .  Nov.  16. 
.  Somerset  ....  Nov.  16. 
.  Gettysburg  .  .  .  Nov.  23. 
.  Mifflintown  .  .  Nov.  23. 
.  Lewistown  .   .   .  Nov.  23. 

.  York Nov.  23. 

.  HoUidaysbui^  .  Nov.  3a 
.  Mauch  Chunk  .  Nov.  30. 
.  Bloomsburg  .  .  Nov.  30. 
.  Carlisle  ....  Nov.  30. 
.  Ridgway  .  .  .  Nov.  30. 
.  Danville  ....  Nov.  30. 
,  New  Bloomfield .  Nov.  30. 
.  Middleburg  .  .  Nov.  30. 
.  McConnellsburg  Dec.  7. 
,  Tunkhannock    .  Dec.    7. 


Bedford 
Uniontown  . 
Muncy 


Northumberland  Sunbury  . 


Washington 
Greensburg 
Kittanning  . 


.  Dec.  14. 

.  Dec.  14. 

Dec.  14. 

►  Dec.  14. 

>  Dec.  14. 
.  Dec.  14. 

Dec.  21. 


Clarion Dec  21. 

Clearfield    .   .   .  Dec.  21. 
.  Lock  Haven 
.  Indiana    .   . 


Beaver  .  .   . 

Butler  .   .   . 

Philipsburg 

,  Meaaville    . 


.  Dec.  21. 
,  Dec.  21. 

Dec.  28. 

Dec.  28. 

Dec.  28. 

Dec.  28. 


I       Erie Erie  City     .   .   .  Dec.  28. 

Jefferson  ....  Brookville  .  .  .  Dec.  28. 
Sullivan  ....  Dushore  ....  Dec.  28. 
Union Lewisburg  .    .   .  Dec.  28. 


CirV  ANNUAL  INSTITUTES. 

Williamsport  .   .   .  August        24,  1903. 
Allentown  ....  August 
Harrisburg     .    .   .  August 

Reading August 

Scranton     ....  August 
Wilkes- Barre  .    .    .  August 
McKeesport    .   .    .  November  23,  1903 
Carbon  dale     .   .   .  November  30,  1903 

Altoona March         — ,  1904. 

Hazleton  ....  March  29,  1904. 
Lancaster  ....  March  29,  1904. 
Johnstown  ....  April  5,  1904. 


3I1  1903. 
31 »  1903. 
31,  1903. 
31,  1903. 
3i»  1903. 


GRADUATE  CERTIFICATES. 


THE  list  of  SUte  Teachers'  Certificates  that 
have  been  issued  to  college  graduates  is- 
continued  as  follows: 

964.  Mrs.  Maud  Z.  Keat,  Carlisle,  Cumber- 
land county,  Dickinson  College,  A.  B., 
issued  April  21,  1903. 

965.  Tillie  Ruth  Cope  Bernhardt,  Union- 
town,  Fayette  county.  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, A.  B.,  April  21,  1903. 

966.  J.  R.  McCreieht,  Aspinwall.  Alle- 
gheny county,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  A.  B.,  issued  April  21,  1903. 

067.  Wm.  Bert  Sands,  East  McKeesport^ 
Aueghenv  county.  Grove  City  College.  Ph. 
B.,  issued  April  28.  1903. 

968.  P.  D.  Reinhart,  Waynesburg,  Greene 
county,  Waynesburg  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
April  28,  1903. 

969.  Alice  Helena  Cook,  North  East,  Erie 
counbr,  University  of  Michigan,  A.  B., 
issued  May  4, 1903. 

970.  J.  Frank  Newman,  Fayetteville, 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  May  6,  1903. 

971.  Bertha  Cann,  Bradford,  McKean 
county,  Oberlin  College,  A.  B.,  issued  May 
II,  1903. 

972.  Anna  Elizabeth  Kurtz,  New  Phila- 
delphia, O.,  Ohio  University,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
May  II,  1903. 

973.  Sara  L.  Barber,  Kennard,  Mercer 
county.  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
May  II,  1903. 

974.  W.  L.  MacGowan,  Warren,  Warren 
county,  Allegheny  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
May  II,  1903. 

975.  Fred  Le  Roy  Homer,  Warren,  Warren 
county,  Allegheny  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
May  II,  1903. 

976.  Mary  Agnes  Cross,  Clintonville, 
Venango  county.  Grove  City  Collie,  Ph. 
B.,  issued  May  11,  1903. 

977.  Calvin  N.  Wcnrich,  Lancaster,  Lan- 
caster county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  issued  May  11,  1903. 
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978.  Anna  R.  Welty,  Gettysbmv,  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.  B.,  issned 
May  14,  1903. 

979.  Preston  H.  Breinig,  Egypt,  Lehigh 
connty,  Muhlenberg  Colkge,  A.  B.,  issued 
May  19, 1903. 

980.  Mabel  E.  Carter, .  Ninevah,  Greene 
county,  Waynesburg  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  II,  1903. 

981.  Uoyd  L.  Thompson,  Munhall,  Alle- 
gheny county.  Grove  City  College,  A.  B., 
issued  June  11,  1003. 

982..  Annie  Bell  Sargent,  Bell  wood,  Blair 
countv,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.  S., 
issued  June  11,  1903. 

983.  Charles  A.  Derr,  Paxtonvillc,  Snyder 
county.  Central  Pennsylvania  College,  A. 
B.,  issued  June  11,  1903. 

984.  Annie  E.  Noaker,  Milton,  North- 
umberland county,  Bucknell  University, 
Ph.  B.,  issued  June  11,  1903. 

9S5.  Mary  Anies  Jack,  Kent,  Indiana 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
June  II,  1903. 

986.  Anna  B.  Eisenhower,  Norristown, 
Montgomery  county,  Swarthmore  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  June  11,  1903. 

987.  T.  Frank  Tabor,  Conneautville, 
Crawford  county,  Allegheny  College,  A.  B., 
issued  June  15,  1903. 

988.  Margaret  L.  Wilkins,  Cherry  Grove, 
Warren  county.  Buchtel  (O.)  College,  Ph.B., 
issued  June  15,  1903. 

989.  Louise  C.  Campbell,  Butler,  Butler 
county.  Wells  College,  A.  B.,  issued  June 
15.  1903. 

900.  Horace  G.  Padget,  Towanda,  Brad- 
ford county,  Princeton  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  15.  1903. 

991.  Herbert  L.  Pearce,  Parker'aLanding, 
Armstrong  county.  Grove  City  College, 
Ph.  B.,  issued  June  15,  1903. 

992.  Homer  R.  Blair,  Franklin,  Venango 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
June  15,  1903. 

993.  Joseph  M.  Dorey^,  Milton,  North- 
umberland county,  Dickinson  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  June  15,  1903. 

994.  Charles  R.  Fisher,  Sellersville,  Bucks 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  June  15,  1903. 

995.  Talbot  A.  Hoover,  Mechanicsburg, 
Cumberland  County,  Dickinson  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  June  19,  1903. 

996.  Jennie  E.  Hobbs.  Canonsburg,  Wash- 
ington county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B., 
issued  June  19,  1903. 

997.  M.  Estelle  Spencer.  New  Wilming- 
ton, JUwrence  county,  Westminster  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  June  19,  1903. 

998.  Florence  P.  Everhart,  Kittanning, 
Armstrong  county.  Grove  City  College, 
Ph.  B.,  issued  June  19,  1903. 

999.  James  Monroe  vShelley,  Bally,  Berks 
county,  Lafayette  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  19,  1903. 

1000.  Millie  M.  Robinson,  Grove  City, 
Mercer  county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B., 
issued  July  i,  1903. 


looi.  S.  Etta  Dugan.  Harrisville,  Butler 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issned 
July  I,  1903. 

1002.  w.  M.  Heilman,  Cleona,  I#ebano& 
countv,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  3,  1903^ 

1003.  M.  Estelle  Mechling,  Dayton,  Arm- 
strouff  county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B., 
issued  July  3,  1903. 

1004.  A.  B.  Endsley,  Tarentum,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Wooster  University,  Ph.  B.. 
&suedjuly3,  1903. 

1005.  John  B.  Greisinger,  Quakeitown, 
Bucks  county.  Muhlenberg  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  3,  1903.  , 

1006.  Levi  B.  Nye,  Middletown,  Dauphin 
countv,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  A.    B.,         i 
issued  July  3.  1903.  \ 

1007.  John  B.  De  Lancey,  Newport,  Perry 
county.  Grove  City  College,  B.  S.,  issued 


July  3,  1003. 
1008.  Jac 


/I 


Jacob  Williard  Meeker,  Easton, 
Northampton  county,  Lafayette  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  July  3,  1903. 

1009.  Walter  S.  Snyder,  Euclid,  Butler 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
July  3,  1903. 

1610.  R.  Lawrence  Hildebrand,  New 
Castle,  Lawrence  county.  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  issued  July  3,  1903. 

loii.  Edward  C.  Seitz,  Shrewsburg,  York 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A. 
B.,  issued  July  3,  1903. 

1012.  Le  Verne  Alden  Marsh,  Union  City, 
Erie  county,  Allegheny  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  3,  1903. 

1013.  Mary  McCrumb,  Jamestown,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
July  3,  1903. 

1014.  Katherine  Mary  Gloth,  Erie,  Erie 
county,  Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  July  3, 

1903. 

1015.  Wm.  P.  Trostle,  New  Germantown, 
Perry  county,  Juniata  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  3,  1903. 

1016.  Orlando  S.  Yerger,  Perkiomenville, 
Montgomery  county,  Muhlenberg  College, 
A.  B.,  July  3,1903. 

1017.  James  Widdowson,  Dixonville,  In- 
diana county,  Juniata  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  3,  1903. 

1018.  Cora  B.  Hook,  Waynesbure,  Greene 
county,  Waynesburg  College,  A.  fi.,  issued 
July  3,  1903. 

1019.  Alice  M.  Sterling,  New  Castle, 
Lawrence  county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph. 
B.,  issued  July  10,  1903. 

1020.  Alexander  Wishart,  Pittsbuig^h, 
Allegheny  county,  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College,  A.  B.,  issued  July  10,  1903. 

1021.  Michal  Grace  Snyder,  Grove  City, 
Mercer  county,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  10,  1903. 

1022.  Nellie  N.  Neal,  Pulaski,  Lawrence 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
July  10,  1903. 

1023.  Samuel  A.  Hart,  Ringtown,  Schuyl- 
kill  county,  Bucknell  University,  A.  B.,      ' 
issued  July  16,  1903. 
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A  curious  iccount  of  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of 
music  on  different  fmimals  is  given  by  a  writer  \a  The 
Spectaior.   The  general  order  of  the  experiments,  based 

rthe  supposition  that  animal  nerves  are  not  un- 
our  own,  was  so  arranged  that  the  attention  of 
the  animals  should  be  first  arrested  by  a  low  and  grad- 
mil  J  increasing  volume  of  sound,  in  those  melodious 
minor  keys  which  experience  showed  them  to  prefer. 
The  piccolo  was  then  to  follow  in  shrill  and  high- 
pitched  contrast ;  alter  which  the  flute  was  to  be  played 
to  soothe  the  feelings  ruffled  by  that  instrument. 
Pleasure  and  dislike  were  often  most  strongly  shown 
where  least  expected ;  and  the  last  experiment  indica- 
ted stronger  dislikes,  if  not  stronger  preferences,  in 
the  musical  scale,  in  the  tiger  than  in  the  most  intelli- 
gent anthropoid  apes.  With  *<Jack,**  a  six-months-old 
red  orang-outang,  **  as  the  sounds  of  the  violin  began, 
he  suspended  himself  agamst  the  bars,  and  then,  with 


one  hand  above  bis  head  dropped  the  other  to  hit 
side  and  listened  with  grave  attention.  He  then  crept 
away  on  all  fonrs,  looicing  back  over  his  shoulder, 
like  a  frightened  baby,"  and  covered  himsell  with  his 
piece  of  carpet.  Then  his  fear  gave  place  to  pleasure, 
and  he  sat  down,  with  smoothed  hair  and  listened  to 
the  music.  The  piccolo  at  first  frightened  him,  but 
he  soon  held  out  his  hand  for  the  instrument  and  was 
allowed  to  examine  it.  **  The  flute  did  not  interest  him, 
but  the  bagpipe,  reproduced  on  the  violin,  achieved  a 
triumph."  The  capuchins  were  busy  eating  their  break- 
fast; **  but  the  violin  soon  attracted  an  audience.  They 
dropped  their  food  and  clung  to  the  bars,  listening, 
with  their  heads  on  one  side,  with  great  attention. 
At  the  first  sounds  of  the  flute  the  macaques  ran  away ; 
and  the  piccolo  excited  loud  and. angry  screams  from 
all  sides."  When  the  flute  was  played  to  the  elephant, 
he  stood  listening  with  deep  attention,  one  foot  raised 


LITTLE  GIRL,  DON'T  YOU  CRY. 

AnSante  eon  tspre**.        |^ 


German. 


TetuUrly. 

1.  Ah,  lit  -  tie  girl,  don't  you  cry,  don't  you  cry  I  Bro 

2.  Ah,  lit  -  tie  girl,  don't  you  cry,  don't  you  cry !  Bro 

3.  Ah,  lit  -  tie  girl,  don't  you  cry,  don't  you  cry !  Bro  - 


ken  your  doll  is 
ken  your  slate  is 
ken  your  heart  is 
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Gone  is  your  playhouse,  your  playmates  gone  too,  None  left  to  play  now  but  me,  dear,  and  you. 
Gone  your  old  schoolmates,  your  school  days  all  o'er.  Glad,  wild  or  sad,  they  will  come  back  no  more. 
Gone     the  bright  vision  of  girlhood's  sweet  dreams,    Fad-  ed  ere  nightfall  your  sun's  golden  beams. 
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Ba  -  by-hood's  sorrows  will  soon  pass  you  by,  Ah,  lit  -  tie  girl,  don't  you  cry,  don't  you  cry  I 
Youth,  life  and  love,  dear,  full  soon  you  will  try.  Ah,  lit  -  tie  girl,  don't  you  cry,  don't  you  cry! 
Heav'nboldeth  all  for  which  now,  dear,  you  sigh,      Ah,    lit  -  tie   girl,  don't  you  cry,  don't  you  cry ! 
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from  the  ground  and  the  whole  body  still.  **  But  the 
change  to  the  piccolo  was  resented.  After  the  first 
bar  the  elephant  twisted  round  and  stood  with  its 
back  to  the  performers,  whistling  and  snorting  and 
stamping  its  feet.  The  violin  was  disliked,  and  the 
signs  of  disapproval  were  unmistakable."  The  deer 
were  strongly  attracted  by  the  violin,  and  showed 
equal  pleasure  at  the  tones  of  the  flute.  The  ostrich 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  violin  and  the  flute,  though  it 
showed  marked  dislike  for  the  piccolo.  **  The  ibexes 
were  startled  at  the  piccolo,  first  rushing  forward  to 
listen,  and  then  taking  refuge  on  a  pile  of  rock,  firom 
which,  however,  the  softer  music  of  the  flute  brought 
them  down  to  listen  at  the  railing.  The  wild  asses 
and  zebras  left  the  hay  vrith  which  their  racks  had  just 
been  filled;  and  even  the  tapir  which  lives  next  door, 
got  up  to  listen  to  the  violin ;  while  the  flute  set  the 


Indian  wild  ass  kicking  with  excitement.  But  the 
piccolo  had  no  charms  for  any  of  them  and  they  all 
returned  to  their  interrupted  breakfasts."  A  sleeping 
tiger  was  awakened  by  the  soft  playing  of  the  violin 
near  its  cage,  listened  to  the  music  for  a  time  in  a  very 
fine  attitude,  then  purred,  lay  down  again  and  dozed. 
At  the  first  notes  of  the  piccolo,  it  "  sprang  to  its  feet 
and  rushed  up  and  down  the  cage,  shaking  its  head 
and  ears,  and  lasbint;  its  tail  from  side  to  side.  As 
the  notes  became  still  louder  and  more  piercing,  the 
tiger  bounded  across  the  den,  reared  on  its  hind  feet, 
and  exhibited  the  most  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  calm 
dignity  and  repose  with  which  it  had  listened  to  the 
violin.  With  the  flute  which  followed,  the  tiger  be- 
came quiet,  the  leaps  subsided  to  a  gentle  walk,  and 
coming  to  the  bars  and  standing  still  and  quiet  once 
more,  the  animal  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  music." 
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WHEN  SHALL  WE  MEET  AGAIN  I 


[Sept., 


SrauTVAL  Soma. 
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1.  When  shall  we  meet     ft  -  g^^in, 

2.  When  shall  love  free  -  ly      flow 

3.  Up  to     that  world  of     light 

4.  Soon  shall  we  meet    a  •  gain, 


Meet  ne'er  to  sev  -  er? 
Pure  as  life's  riv  -  er? 
Take      us,  dear    Say  -  iour; 

Meet  ne'er  to      sev  -  er: 


When  will  peace 
When  shall  sweet 
May     we     all 
Soon   sliall  peace 

^  ^  ^ 


wreathe  her  chain  Round  us  for  -  ev  -  er  ?      Our 

friend-ship  glow  Change-less  for  -  cv   •  er?  Where 

there    u  -  nite,      Bless  -  ed  for  -  ev  -  er ;   Where 

wreath  her  chain  Round  us  for  -  ev  -  er ;      Our 
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hearts  will  ne'er  re  • 

{*oys    ce  -  les  •  tial 
cin  -  dred  spir  -  its 
hearts  will  then    re 
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poK,    Safe 
thrill.  Where 
dwell,  There 
■  pose      Se- 
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from  each  blast  that  blows,  In    this  dark  vale    of      woes,  Nev  -  er —  no, 

bliss  each  heart  shall  fill.    And  fears    of    part  •  ing     chill  Kev  •  er —  no, 

may    our    mu  -  sic  swell,  And  time   our    joys    dis  •  pel  Nev  -  er —  no, 

cure   from  world  -  ly  woes ;  Our  songs  of  praise  shall   close  Nev  -  er —  no, 
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nev  -  eri 
nev  -  er I 
nev  -  er ! 
nev  -  er ! 
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JESUS,  THE  VERY  THOUGHT  OF  THEE. 
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"  M ANOAH." 

Bernard.  J^Q^im. 
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I.   Je    -    sus,     the    ve    -   ry  thought  of     Thee    With    sweetness    611s     the     breast; 
,2.   Nor    voice   can  sing,     nor  heart  can    frame,    Nor      can    the    mem  -  ory      find, 
3.   O       Hope    of     ev*   -  ry      con  -  trite  heart,      O        Joy      of      all       the      meek. 


But  sweet  •  er     far      Thy  face     to      see, 
A     sweet  -  er    sound  than    Je  -  sus'  Name, 
To     those     who  fall,     how  kind  Thou  art  1 


And  in  Thy  pres  -  cnce  rest. 
The  Sav  -  iour  of  man  -  kind. 
How  good     to      those   who     seek  1 
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4  But  what  to  those  who  find  ?  Ah !  this 
Nor  tongue  nor  p>en  can  show ; 
The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is 
None  but  His  Uived  ones  know. 


5  Jesus,  our  only  joy  be  ITiou, 
As  Thou  our  prize  wilt  be  ; 
In  Thee  be  all  our  glory  now. 
And  through  etemiiv 


WE  CANNOT  MAKE   OLD   BOOKS   NEW  BUT 

We  Can  IQ^ep  Books  in  Good  Condition 

and  make  them  Last  Nearly  Twice  as  Long  as  usual  by  protecting  them  from 
the  daily  wear  and  handling  through  the  use  of  the 

Holden  Book  Covers 
Self  Binders  and 
Transparent  Paper 

Can  any  School   Board  afford  to  let  their  books 

wear  out  without  first  investigating  our  claims  and 

giving  weight  to  the  experience  and  results  other 

:ities  that  have  used  these  articles  for  the  past  twenty  years, 


cities  have  attained- 
ordering  annually  ? 


A  FEW  WORDS  OF  AFFRECIATION. 

NoRRisTOWN,  Pa.,  Mav  i8t,  1903. 
We  have  used  the  Holden  Book  Covers  in  our  Schools  for  many  years  and  cheerfully  testify  to  the  ^>od 
Mmce  they  render  in  the  preservation  of  the  books. 

They  not  only  keep  (he  books  clean  but  add  greatly  to  their  duralnlity.     It  pays  to  have  all  books 
cofeted  with  the  "  Holden  Book  Covers." 

Hakkisburg,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 
We  have  used  the  Holden  Book  Covers  in  oar  Schools  for  the  last  ten  years.    In  all  this  time  we  have 
not  found  anything  to  equal  them  in  adaptability  as  well  as  durability. 
They  last  a  long  time  and  wear  well. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 
We  have  purchased  the  Holden  Book  Covers,  Self  Binders  and  Transparent  Paper  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  always  found  them  satisfactory  and  economical. 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co., 


p.  W.  HOLDEN,  Prea't. 
X.  C.  ROLDBN.  Sec'y. 


CYR  READERS    BY  GRADES 


Soolcs  Z-VZZZ 


A  favorite  series  witln  botli  teachiers 
and  pupils  on  account  of  ttieir 

CAREFUL  GOOD  LITER- 

GRADING  ary  plan 


INTERESTING 
SELECTIONS 


GINN     (BL     COMPANY,     Publishers 

Boston       New  York       Chicago       London       San  Francisco       Atlanta       Dallas       Columbus 

Address  1415  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


VACATION  TIME 

is  the  time  to  consider  the  question  of  the 

TEXT-BOOKS 

to  be  used  in  classes  during  the  coming  school  year.     The 

American  DooK  Company 

publishes  some  thousands  of  text-books,  covering  every  branch 
of  study  pursued  in  schools,  and  suitable  for  all  grades. 

These  books  are  the  best  in  their  respective  subjects,  and 
include  the  standard  works  in  all  lines,  as  well  as  the  newest 
presentations  of  modern  methods.  Teachers  will  find  among  this 
great  variety  those  text-books  which  will  meet  their  exact  needs 
most  satisfactorily. 

Descriptive  circulars,  catalogues,  bulletins,  and  price  lists 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request.  Correspondence  is 
cordially  invited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST  TEXT-BOORS 


For  Erlementary  Classes 

New  Edncation  Readers 

Books  I  and  II,  each $0.86 

Book  III,  $0.40;    Book  IV 45 

Milne's  Primary  Arithmetic 25 

Baldwin  Speller .20 

Barnes's  Nateral  Slant  Penmanship 

Eight  Books, per  doz.    .75 

Four  Charts, per  set  1.50 

BaskerTill-8ew«»ll  English  Course 

Language  Lessons 35 

School  Grammar     v     .50 

Roddy's  Elf  menlarj  Geography  ...     .50 
Complete  Geography      1.00 

Barnes's  Elementary  History  of  the 

United  Stotes .60 

School   History   of   the    United 

SUtes 1.00  I 

Harmonic   Coarse— Natural   Music 

Series 
Baird's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic 

Eight  Books  for  Eight  Years 


For  Hi^h  Schools 

McMahon's  Plane  Geometry 10.90 

Pearson's  Latin  Prose  Composition  .  1.00 
Dresden's  German  Prose  Composition  .40 
DiUard's  Ans  Dem  Bentschen  Dldit- 

erwald 60 

Jooelyn's  High  School  and  Aeademie 

Algebra 1.25 

Milnt's  Adranced  Algehra 1.5e 

Hill's  Beginnings  of  Bhetorle  and 

Composition •  *  *  -    ^-^ 

Wolfson's  Essentials  in  Aneleitt 

History 1»50 

Clarke  and  Dennis's  Elementary 

Chemistry 1.10 

Laboratory  Manual iiO 

Dodge's  General  Zoology 1.80 

Merrill's  Studies  in  Zoology 75 

Andrews's  Botany  All  the  Tear  Round  1.00 
Leayitt's  Outlines  of  Botany  ....    1.00 
Dryer's  Lessons  in  Physical  Geogra- 
phy  1.20 

Kntner's  Commercial  German  ...    1.00 


American  BooK  Company,  PublisKers 

New  York        Cincinnati        Chicago        Boston        Atlanta        Dallas       San  Francisco 
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Manngeraeot  of  Sthooit,  ...,,,,..,..  C#tfff*  /A  AUrtim.  iff 
The  United  Slates  Fortit  Preserves^  <  ....,,,*.»*.».,  179 
TJie  Edjcftnonof  thi?  Heaft;  Iri'elkct  and  WiJi,  .  .  !#'«,  T  HntrtM.  tft& 
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BEGINNINGS  IN  LITERATURE 

A  TWO-BOOK  COURSE  IN  READING,  CONTINUOUS  IX 
VOCABUIiARY,  GRADING,  AND  SUBJECT  MATTER. 


THE   HIAWATHA  PRIMER. 

By  Florence  Holbrook.  For  Grades  I.  and  II.  With  illustrations  in  colors  and  in  black 
and  white  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  Riverside  Literature  Series,  extra  number  P.  Cloth, 
40  cents.  , 

"Your  Hiawatha  Primer  is  the  working  gem  of  my  First  Grade.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  delighted 
with  it.  The  chi  dren  are  very  happy  when  that  is  the  reading  book  of  the  day.  It  was  a  tiappy  conceptioa 
and  the  preparation  was  a  complete  success.     I  wish  we  had  more  of  the  same  character. 

W.  H.  Brnedict. 
Principal  of  Schryjl  No.  8,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE  MYTHS. 


By  Florence  Holbrook. 
by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 


For  Grades  II.  and  III.     With  illustrations  in  blark  and  white 
{Riverside  Literature  Series,  extra  number  V.     Cloth,    45  cents. 


**  Some  time  ago  you  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Nature  M3rths.  I  was  delighted  with  it.  I  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  best  second  year  teachers,  who  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  she  his 
ever  used.  The  stories  are  told  in  the  most  interesting  way ;  the  sentences  are  not  so  long  that  it  becomes  i 
burden  to  carry  the  thought.     It  is  just  what  we  want.  " 

Jkannettb  M.  Eaton,  Pittsburg,  Ps. 
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IN  one  day,  in  any  city  in  the  United 
Spates  haviag  50,000  inhabitants  or 
more,  there  is  more  cruelty  to  horses  than 
in  all  of  China,  with  its  three  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  populatiou,  in  ten  years. 
Stop  and  think  how  cruel  and  heart- 
less a  man  must  be  to  let  his  poor,  kind, 
and  obedient  horse  stand  in  a  zero  storm 
for  an  hour  or  more,  uncovered.  A  horse 
is  about  like  a  man^he  can  get  along 
TCiy  well  when  the  temperature  is  about 
50  degrees  above  zero,  but  when  it 
changes  from  50  degrees  above  to  10  de- 

?rees  below  within  24  hours,  how  is  it? 
he  horse  almost  freezes.     No  language 
lean  picture   the  suffering    of   the  poor 
(horses  in  very  cold  weather.     Think  of 
the  brutality  of  putting  metal  bits   in 
I  horses*  mouths  when  the  thermometer  is 
standing  at  zero^  without  warming  them! 
iThink  of  the  millions  of  horses  and  other 
animals  that  are  unsheltered  on  our  great 
I  plains  and  elsewhere  when  the  storm  is 
I  laden    with    frozen  destruction!    Think 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horses 
that  are  lashed  and  beaten  when  they  are 
straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  pull 
loads  heavy  enough  for  three!    Think  of 
tbe    brutality    toward    these    kind    and 
patient   animals,   and    then    think  how 
selfish    and  cruel  man  is.     T/ie  grcaiesi 
^  naiion  is  noi  the  nation  thai  has  the  great- 
K#f/    fommercey    the  greatest    eo//eges,    the 
w^  greatest  armies   and    navies.     It   is   the 
I     nation  that  places  the  laurel  wreath  upon 
V    the  brow  of  tbe  man  or  woman  who  has 
I     fffoduced  the  greatest  amount  of  joyj  the 
K  nation  that  has  planted  the  greatest  num- 


'  her  of  sweet  flowers  in  the  rose* tinted 
garden  of  humanity,  ^ST 1 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Burlingame,  our 
Minister  to  China,  told  us  in  Paris  that 
cruelty  to  animals  was  a  thing  unknown 
in  China. — Harness  World, 


School  officers  should  be  broad  in 
view,  liberal  in  opinion,  possessed  of  good 
common  sense,  and  know  the  diiference 
between  a  good  school  and  a  poor  one, 
between  cheapness  and  fitness,  between  a 
wise  economy  and  disastrous  ruin.  Such 
men  need  not  necessarily  know  Latin  or 
Greek,  may  never  have  seen  the  inner 
walls  of  a  college,  or  have  borne  the 
honorable  titles  of  E'^quire,  Reverend,  or 
Honorable, — Bicknell, 


It  is  not  enough  that  a  teacher  be 
learned;  he  must  be  earnest,  must  love 
bis  work,  and  Jo\^e  his  pupils;  he  must 
enter  into  an  unfeigned  sympathy  with 
them  in  all  their  mental  and  moral  life; 
he  must  pour  out  upon  them  the  results 
of  his  reading,  his  thought,  and  ex- 
perience, with  unsparing  prodigality^ 
forgetful  of  himself  and  his  own  reputa- 
tion, even  willing  like  a  true  mother,  to 
give  up  his  own  mental  being  if  he  can 
only  see  the  life  of  other  souls  springing 
into  power  under  his  '^^nA,— Anderson. 

Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia, 
said  of  the  late  George  W.  Childs:  **  I 
have  known  him  to  be  most  generous 
when  the  outside  world  knew  nothing  of 
his  charities.     Hundreds  of  thousands  rf 
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prayers  have  gone  up  to  faeaven  for 
George  W.  Childs  from  hearts  and  homes 
uaknown  to  the  world.  The  religious 
«lemeat  in  his  nature  elevated  and  in- 
tensified his  human  philanthropy.  I 
know  on  excellent  authority  that  his  first 
act  every  morning  was  to  pray  to  God  to 
direct  him  during  the  coming  day,  and 
that  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
Most  High  for  the  wealth  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  then  went  forth  to  share  that 
wealth  with  the  poor — generally  the  re- 
tiring, sensitive,  suffering,  eenteel  poor, 
who  would  beg  from  no  one  out  from  this 
sympathetic,  big-hearted  man,  who  never 
permitted  them  to  feel  their  inferiority  in 
his  presence.  As  an  employer,  Mr. 
Childs  was  a  model.  Having  risen  from 
tlie  ranks  himself,  he  ever  felt  sympathy 
for  honest  labor.  After  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  of  service  he  pensioned  those 
whom  he  had  employed,  and  ever  showed 
himself  a  father  to  them." — Boston  Pilot, 


As  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  was  passing 
through  a  patch  of  wood  last  summer  a 
hen  partridge  fluttered  up  and  ran  be- 
tween his  feet.  It  was  such  a  strange 
thing  for  so  wild  a  bird  to  do  that  the 
farmer  thought  the  partridge  was  blind. 
So  he  stooped  over  to  pick  her  up,  and 
then  he  found  she  wasn't  blind  at  all,  for 
just  as  he  was  about  to  grasp  her  she 
darted  toward  the  brush  heap  from  which 
he  had  seen  her  emerge,  stopped  at  the 
edge  of  it  and  looked  back.  Presently 
she  ran  at  the  man  again,  with  her  wings 
down,  clucking  constantly  and  appearing 
to  be  in  great  distress  about  something. 
The  farmer  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
copse,  and  the  partridge  flew  ahead  and 
alighted  on  the  ground  two  or  three  rods 
beyond,  winging  her  way  back  again 
when  she  saw  he  was  not  moving.  She 
repeated  these  manoeuvres  until  she  led 
him  to  a  hemlock  tree,  and  there,  in  a 
little  curve  made  by  the  roots,  he  saw  a 
nest  full  of  eggs.  At  the  same  time  he 
saw  a  black  snake  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing one  of  the  eggs,  and  understood  the 
reason  for  the  partridge's  actions.  He 
hunted  up  a  club  and  killed  the  snake. 
So  says  Golden  Days.  As  soon  as  the 
partridge  saw  that  the  snake  was  motion- 
less she  ceased  her  noise  and  hid  in  the 
bushes.  The  man  went  away,  and  in  a 
half  an  hour  crept  near  enough  to  the 
tree  to  see  the  partridge  sitting  on  the 
nest  as  though  nothing  had  happened. — 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 


A  MAN  who  answered  advertisements 
in  cheap  "story  papers"  has  had  some 
interesting  experiences,  says  an  exchange. 
He  learned  that  by  sending  $i  to  a 
Yankee  he  could  get  a  cure  for  drunken- 
ness. Sure  enough  he  did.  It  was  to 
''take  the  pledge  and  keep  it."  Later 
on  he  sent  50  2cent stamps  to  find  out 
how  to  raise  turnips  successfnlly.  He 
found  out — "Just  take  hold  of  the  tops 
and  pull."  Being  young,  he  wished  to 
marry,  and  sent  3^  i-cent  stamps  to  a 
Chicago  firm  for  information  as  to  how 
to  make  an  impression.  When  the  an- 
swer came  it  read,  "  Sit  down  on  a  pan 
of  dough."  It  was  a  little  rough,  but  he 
was  a  patient  man,  and  thought  he  would 
yet  succeed.  Next  advertisement  he 
answered  read,  "How  to  double  your 
money  in  six  months."  He  was  told  to 
convert  his  money  into  bills,  fold  them 
and  he  would  see  his  money  doubled. 
Next  he  sent  for  twelve  useful  household 
articles,  and  he  got  a  package  of  needles. 
He  was  slow  to  learn,  so  he  sent  $1  to 
find  out  "How  to  get  rich."  "Work 
like  the  devil  and  never  spend  a  cent" 
And  that  stopped  him,  but  his  brother 
wrote  to  find  out  how  to  write  a  letter 
without  pen  or  ink.  He  was  told  to 
use  a  lead  pencil.  He  paid  $r  to  learn 
how  to  live  without  work,  and  was  told 
on  a  card  to  "  Fish  for  suckers  as  we  do." 


"Pi, AY  ball!"  said  a  stalwart-looking 
young  man  standing  on  a  big  truckload 
of  watermelons  backed  up  to  the  curb  ic 
front  of  the  store  at  which  the  melons 
were  to  be  delivered,  and  a  moment  latex 
he  had  tossed  the  first  big  and  solid  green 
globe  to  a  man  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  sidewalk,  who  tossed  it  to  a  man 
standing  at  the  front  of  the  store,  where 
the  watermelons  were  to  be  piled.  And 
then  these  three  men  kept  the  water- 
melons going  through  the  air  till  the 
whole  load  had  been  transferred  from  the 
truck  and  stacked  up  in  a  pile  at  the 
store  door.  This  is  the  common  way  in 
which  watermelons  are  unloaded,  and  in 
which  they  can  be  shifted  a  good  deal 
quicker  than  they  could  be  by  picking 
them  up  and  carrying  them  in.  It  is  1 
strenuous  work,  and  work  that  calls  for 
skill,  too,  tossing  and  catching  water- 
melons; but  the  men  that  handle  water- 
melons handle  many  loads  thus  and  get 
well  accustomed  to  the  work  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  and  they  transfer  I 
load  after  load  without  mishap.     Bvenl 
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an  expert  watermelon  catcher  may  muff 
a  ball  occasionally,  and  when  he  does 
they  never  stop  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments.   It  is  quite  beyond  repair. 

No  man  ever  lived  a  right  life  who  had 
not  been  chastened  by  a  woman's  love, 
strengthened  by  her  courage,  and  guided 
by  her  discretion.— ^/(^An  Ruskin. 

We  have  just  read  in  one  of  our  ex- 
changes an  account  of  a  young  lady  who, 
by  the  death  of  relatives,  was  placed  in 
very  reduced  circumstances,  and  com- 
pelled to  enter  a  dry-goods  store  as  sales- 
woman at  the  glove  counter.  Some  very 
defective  gloves  were  given  her  to  sell. 
She  called  the  attention  of  the  floor 
manager.  He  told  her  it  was  her  busi- 
ness to  obey  orders  and  sell  whatever  she 
was  told  to.  She  could  not  do  it  con- 
scientiously, and  though  very  much  in 
need  of  her  wages,  told  him  she  could 
not.  He  discharged  her  and  she  was 
almost  heart-broken.  But  the  merchant 
who  owned  the  store  noticed  her  absence, 
heard  the  floor  manager's  explanation, 
sent  for  the  young  lady,  examined  the 
gloves,  sent  them  back  to  the  manufac- 
tnrer,  thanked  her  in  behalf  of  his  firm, 
raised  her  wages,  and  assured  her  that 
she  should  never  again  be  interfered  with 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  her 
duty.  We  like  to  read  such  accounts, 
and  wish  American  newspapers  would 
publish  more  of  them. 

Perched  on  top  of  a  load  of  boxes  of 
merchandise  the  driver  was  belaboring 
his  horse  with  a  whip  and  shouting  to 
him  to  "  get  up  !  "  but  the  four  feet  re- 
mained resolutely  glued  to  the  pavement. 
The  animal  found  the  load  too  heavy; 
the  wheels  stopped  at  State  and  Madison 
streets,  and  despite  the  clangor  of  the 
cable  gongs,  the  cutting  blows  from  his 
driver's  whip,  and  his  explosive  language, 
the  horse  stopped  to  rest.  The  policeman 
who  guards  that  part  of  the  corner  where 
the  horse  balked,  came  forward,  brand- 
ishing his  club.  **  Get  up  there,  bones!" 
he  shouted.  "Bones"  looked  wearily 
at  the  blue-coat,  flopped  back  his  ears, 
bnt  didn't  budge.  The  policeman  tried 
thumping  his  legs  with  his  billet.  This, 
too,  was  of  no  avail.  Then  the  driver 
and  policeman  renewed  their  vocal  and 
castigatory  efforts  with  greater  zeal.  But 
the  horse  stood  firm.  A  tall  man,  with 
kindly  blue  eyes,  a  reddish-brown  beard. 


and  wearing  a  black  cape  overcoat,  broke 
through  the  crowd  that  was  watching  the 
scene.  ' '  Let  me  try  to  make  him  move, ' ' 
he  said.  The  driver  relaxed  his  tight 
reins,  and  the  policeman  stepped  back. 
The  man  with  the  red  beard  loosened 
the  bit  in  the  horse's  mouth,  patted  his 
head,  wet  with  sweat,  and  talked  to  him 
kindly.  The  animal  at  once  exhibited 
signs  of  thankfulness.  He  rubbed  his 
nose  on  the  man'sshoulder  and  was  given 
a  caress  in  return.  After  a  few  seconds 
the  humane  stranger  said  with  a  smile  : 
"Now,  old  fellow,  come  on  with  the 
load."  The  horse  settled  down  slowly 
to  the  work,  his  legs  quivered  under  the 
heavy  burden,  and  Sien  the  wheels  began 
to  revolve  again. — Chicago  Triburu. 

An  eviction  of  a  large  family  was  an 
interesting  incident  on  Walnut  street,  in 
Brookline,  a  few  days  ago.  A  large  oak 
tree  had  become  rotten  with  age  and  was 
cut  down  with  considerable  labor.  In 
one  of  the  hollow  branches  a  squirrel 
family  had  established  comfortable  winter 
quarters  and  their  consternation  when  the 
blows  began  to  fall  upon  the  base  of  the 
trunk  was  pathetic.  They  raced  back 
and  forth  in  wild  procession,  jumping 
from  tree  to  tree  along  the  row  and  back 
again,  as  though  fully  conscious  of  what 
was  going  to  happen.  After  the  tree  was 
felled  an  investigation  of  the  hollow  re- 
vealed a  prodigious  and  snugly  con- 
structed accumulation  of  cotton  string, 
sawdust,  leaves,  bits  of  wool,  wisps  of 
hay,  probably  taken  from  a  nearby  barn, 
and  a  quantity  of  nuts  and  acorns.  Later 
in  the  day,  after  the  workmen  had  gone 
and  all  was  quiet,  these  stores  were  dili- 
gently removed  to  another  tree-hollow, 
all  the  members  of  the  family  assisting 
in  the  removal,  a  curious  and  interesting 
sight  which  was  witnessed  from  several 
houses  near. — Boston  Ev.  Transcript. 

It  was  a  good  day  for  the  monkeys  at 
the  Fair  grounds,  and  they  liked  it. 
They  frisked  about  in  the  sunshine,  and 
cut  their  antics  with  an  abandon  that 
showed  them  to  be  bubbling  over  with 
fun  and  mischief.  There  was  one  that 
by  some  amusing  peculiarities  becomes 
an  immediate  favorite  with  every  specta- 
tor. A  gentleman  in  the  crowd  hap- 
pened to  have  a  small  pocket- mirror,  and 
just  for  sport  passed  it  to  the  favorite. 
The  monkey's  behavior,  on  seeing  his 
face  reflected  in  the  glass,  kept  the  crowd 
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in  a  roar  of  laughter  for  nearly  an  hour. 
The  monkey  of  course  failed  to  recognize 
the  reflection  of  himself,  and  took  it  for 
another  monkey,  and  his  anxiety  to  get 
hold  of  that  monkey  was  what  made  the 
fun.  He  would  look  behind  the  glass 
and  feel  for  it  in  such  a  comical  way 
while  he  was  looking  in  the  glass  that 
one  could  not  help  laughing.  While  the 
glass  was  close  to  his  eye  he  gradually 
bent  over,  casually,  and  noticing  that  the 
evanescent  monkey  was  on  his  back,  ap- 
parently, he  dropped  the  glass  and  made 
a  sudden  grab  for  him.  When  he  didn't 
get  him  he  looked  surprised,  and  com- 
menced looking  under  the  straw  to  see 
what  had  become  of  him.  He  was  then 
seized  with  a  luminous  idea.  He  picked 
up  the  glass  and  ran  to  the  topmost 
branch  of  the  dead  tree  that  is  erected  in 
the  cage,  and  climbing  to  the  extreme 
end  again  looked  in  the  glass.  It  seemed 
he  reasoned  that  in  such  a  position  the 
monkey  could  not  get  away.  He  felt  for 
it,  grabbed  at  it,  and  tried  all  sorts  of 
strategy  to  capture  it,  notwithstanding 
repeated  failures. — Si,  Louis  Republican. 

In  England  the  present  depression  in 
the  book  trade,  according  to  "one  of 
the  most  astute  booksellers  in  London,*' 
is  *' directly  and  entirely  caused  by 
'  Bridge.'  "  Commenting  on  this,  says 
London  Outlook,  "A  stock  of  five  hun- 
dred packs  of  playing-cards  is  more  easily 
sold  than  two  copies  of  any  book.  The 
book  shops  remain  empty.  The  most 
adroit  advertisements  of  publishers  fail  to 
incite  interest  in  books  among  a  card- 
playing  and  card-ridden  public.  Some 
six  years  ago  cycling  was  an  equally 
formidable  rival  and  produced  a  disas- 
trous stagnation  in  book-selling.  As  a 
craze  it  ended  within  three  years.  Will 
'  bridge '  retain  its  hold  for  a  longer 
period  ?  Will  it  be  followed  by  some  new 
form  of  amusement  also  detrimental  to 
reading  ?  Serious  issues  of  the  effect  on 
national  life  and  character  of  the  ap- 
parent abandonment  of  reading  as  a 
recreation  could  be  raised  and  abundantly 
argued.  Is  it  entirely  a  chimera  to  hope 
that  in  some  form  or  other  there  may 
soon  arise  in  the  ever-changing  taste  of  a 
restless  public,  thirsty  for  amusement,  a 
craze  for  things  literary  —  some  more 
stimulating  fashion  than  the  suburban 
'  book  teas ' — something  more  informing 
than  guessing  competitions  ?  Just  some 
little  craze  for  finding  out  and  learning  to 


appreciate  what  is  good  in  letters  ?  Some 
even  partial  recognition  of  the  brain  and 
heart  that  past  and  present-day  writers 
have  spent  in  the  making  of  books  ?  It 
might  be  only  a  quickly  passing  phase; 
but  it  would  leave  a  more  valuable  result 
than  the  accomplishment  of  a  nice  dis- 
tinction in  the  declaration  of  'No 
trumps.'  " — Literary  Digest, 

Some  officers  of  the  Imperial  forces, 
who  were  consistent  total  abstainers, 
caused  inquiry  to  be  made  of  Ring  Ed- 
ward recently,  as  to  whether  his  Majesty 
would  regard  the  drinking  of  his  health 
in  pure  water  as  equivalent  to  the  drink- 
ing of  it  in  wine.  King  Edward  at  once 
and  emphatically  let  it  be  known  that 
where  persons  preferred  to  drink  his 
health  in  water,  it  would  be  reckoned 

i)recisely  equivalent  to  the  drinking  of  it 
n  wine.  That  declaration  of  the  Ring 
was  an  instance  of  his  graceful  and 
gracious  tact,  which  will  do  not  a  little 
m  an  incidental  way  to  give  countenance 
and  support  to  total  abstinence  principles 
in  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote temperance  practices  in  social  func- 
tions. And,  by  the  way,  the  King's 
son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Fife,  remarked* 
when  making  an  address  at  a  public 
gathering  recently,  that  he  was  a  total 
abstainer,  and  had  been  for  four  years 
past,  not  because  he  had  been  ordered  to 
abstain,  but  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
best  for  him. — Christian  Guardian, 


A  NUMBER  of  scientists  and  naturalists 
are  evincing  great  interest  in  a  series  of 
tests  of  the  effects  of  music  on  animals 
now  being  conducted  by  the  curator  of 
the  zoo  at  Glen  Island,  New  York.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  nearly  all 
animals  are  more  or  less  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  melody.  Among  savage 
animals  the  wolf  is  probably  the  quick- 
est to  succumb  to  the  charms  of  music 
Yesterday  as  a  violinist  approached  a 
cage  of  wolves  they  were  pacing  up  and 
down  dragging  their  hides  against  the 
steel  bars  as  if  anxious  for  liberty. 
When  the  violinist  began  to  play  a 
plaintive  melody  the  animals  looked  tip 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  fear  and 
wonder.  Then  one  lay  down,  and  in  a 
few  moments  all  were  quietly  sleeping. 
When  the  music  ceased  they  arose  and 
resumed  their  restless  pace  up  and  down 
the  cage.  On  the  monkeys  the  mnsic 
seemed  to  have  very  little  effect     They 
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wonld  come  to  the  front  of  the  bars,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  discern  the  cause  of  the 
sotinds.  They  soon  scampered  away  and 
paid  no  further  attention.  Elephants  are 
particularly  fond  of  music  and  during  a 
recent  operation  on  one  of  the  big  quad- 
rupeds at  this  zoo  the  superintendent  had 
a  man  play  on  a  harmonica,  while  the 
operation  lasted.  Kangaroos,  said  the 
curator  to-day,  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  effect  of  music  than  any  o£ber  ani- 
mals. They  continually  kept  the  time, 
and  when  the  air  was  particularly  lively, 
danced  about  like  children.  The  lion 
merely  blinked  his  eyes  when  the  violin- 
ist played  by  his  cage  yesterday,  but  a 
deer  showed  its  delight  by  coming  close 
to  the  musician  and  swaying  its  body  as 
if  keeping  time. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


GBO.  H.  MARTIN,  CHAIRMAN. 


(Report  of  Committee.) 

THE  course  of  study  should  be  general 
and  directive  rather  than  narrowly 
prescriptive.  It  should  include  the  studies 
to  be  pursued,  the  order  and  time  of  their 
introduction  and  withdrawal,  and  the  gen- 
eral divisions  of  each.  It  may  apportion 
these  in  successive  periods  of  time  as 
years,  half-years,  or  terms.  It  may  for 
the  assistance  of  teachers  suggest  more 
in  detail  the  ground  which  classes  of  cer- 
tain ages  might  naturally  cover  in  these 
specified  portions  of  time.  But  it  should 
not  attempt  to  set  up  hard  and  fast 
bounds  by  which  natural  progress  may 
be  limited  and  unnatural  progress  encour- 
aged. 

In  most  communities  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  needs  more 
careful  scrutiny  and  demands  more  radi- 
cal reform  than  the  course  itself.  How- 
ever liberal  the  provisions  of  the  course, 
they  may  be  so  interpreted  by  teachers 
as  to  be  tyrannical  in  the  extreme.  The 
scope  may  be  so  broadened  and  the  de- 
tails so  multiplied  as  to  make  the  course 
a  burden. 

Cotu-ses  are  interpreted  as  to  scope  and 
detail  by  custom,  by  tradition,  and  most 
commonly  by  examination  questions. 
At  this  point  is  the  greatest  danger. 
Many  superintendents  report  that  they 
occasionally  prepare  examination  ques- 
tions as  a  guide  to  the  teachers. 

When  this  is  done  it  should  be  with  a 


clear  understanding  that  the  teacher  will 
select  the  most  difficult  problem  in  math- 
ematics, and  the  most  remote  fact  in  ge- 
ography or  history  as  the  Ultima  Thule 
ot  her  subsequent  efforts,  and  she  will 
bend  all  her  energies  to  reach  it,  no  mat- 
ter over  what  tempestuous  seas  she  may 
have  to  sail  to  do  it  And  she  will  take 
her  whole  class  with  heron  the  voyage. 

Teachers  frequently  interpret  the 
course  of  study  for  teachers  in  lower 
grades  by  demanding  specific  subjects 
and  specific  parts  of  subjects,  and  by  de- 
manding that  they  be  taught  by  specific 
methods.  There  is  thus  a  tyranny  from 
above  downward.  Teachers  excuse  them- 
selves for  stuffing  and  padding  the  course 
by  saying,  "The  superintendent's  or  the 
principal's  examination  calls  for  it,"  or 
''The  teacher  above  finds  fault  if  I  do 
not  do  it." 

We  recommend  that  superintendents 
and  principals  scrutinize  carefully  the 
practices  in  their  schools,  to  the  end  that 
the  course  be  not  overloaded  either  by 
multiplying  topics  or  details. 

A  uniform  course  of  study  is  not  of  it- 
self an  evil,  but  it  may,  and  as  the  evi- 
dence already  furnished  shows,  often  does, 
become  one. 

Its  legitimate  and  primary  use  is  to 
suggest  lines  along  which  the  child's  de- 
velopment may  proceed  most  naturally 
and  helpfully  and  to  the  best  ends.  A 
secondary  use  is  to  indicate  those  parts 
of  the  whole  fund  of  human  knowledge 
which  children  of  certain  ages  may  profit- 
ably make  their  own. 

It  is  an  abuse  to  assume  that  every  part 
of  it  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
every  child,  or  to  his  equipment  for  the 
duties  of  life. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  country  in  all  its  variety 
finds  response  more  or  less  ready  in  the 
minds  or  a  great  maiority  of  children. 
But  every  subject  in  the  course  finds  ex- 
ceptional individuals  who  cannot  respond 
to  it.  There  are  children  who  cannot 
learn  arithmetic,  who  cannot  learn  to 
read,  who  cannot  sing,  who  cannot  draw. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  teach- 
ers be  instructed  to  aid  such  children  in 
developing  these  unproductive  areas,  but 
that  the  children  themselves  be  shielded 
from  obloquy,  and  be  treated  with  all  the 
consideration  of  normal  children,  their 
deficiency  being^  no  bar  to  progress  through 
the  school. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
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quantitative  application  of  the  course  of 
study  to  individuals  be  abolished.  Such 
numerical  standards  as  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report 
have  no  sound  basis  in  philosophy  or  com- 
mon sense. 

First,  because  no  two  children  have 
the  same  capacity  for  learning  any  subject 
or  the  same  ability  to  do  any  prescribed 
piece  of  work.  With  equally  good  in- 
tentions and  equal  effort  of  will  their  ac- 
complishments will  be  unequal. 

Second,  because  such  standards  are  de- 
ceptive. "Seventy  per  cent,  in  geogra- 
phy "  has  no  definite  meaning.  It  may 
mean  that  a  child  has  answered  correctly 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  questions  which 
his  teacher  has  happened  to  ask  him. 
But  it  cannot  stand  for  the  same  thing  in 
any  two  schools,  nor  with  any  two  chil- 
dren. As  to  the  vital  question,  what  the 
study  of  geography  has  done  in  educat- 
ing the  child,  it  has  not  the  slightest  re- 
lation to  it. 

What  the  school  is  doing  for  the  child, 
what  progress  he  is  making  in  being  edu- 
cated ,  cannot  be  measured  in  any  such  way. 
We  may  measure  the  growth  of  a  tree  by 
measuring  its  height  and  its  girth,  but  its 
power  to  withstand  the  stress  of  the  storm 
cannot  be  so  determined.  The  power  is 
in  its  roots.  So  of  a  child.  When  we 
are  trying  to  measure  his  acquirements 
in  school  studies,  we  are  not  measuring 
the  things  that  school  work  should  really 
stand  for;  we  are  not  even  thinking  of 
them.  But  your  committee  does  recom- 
mend that  in  the  application  of  the  course 
of  study  the  diflferent  capacities  of  the 
children  should  be  recognized  by  adapta- 
tion of  the  work.  Fixed  maximum  and 
minimum  requirements  may  become  as 
rigid  and  as  unjust  as  a  single  standard, 
but  opportunity  should  be  afforded  the 
more  able  pupils  to  do  wider  reading  in 
such  studies  as  geography  and  history, 
to  do  more  individual  research  in  nature 
study,  to  solve  more  complicated  prob- 
lems in  mathematics,  the  work  being 
chosen  for  its  developing  power,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock  of 
examinable  knowledge. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  that  the  machinery  of 
school-keeping  included  under  the  above 
heads  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any  real 
need.  It  is  both  expensive  and  unpro- 
ductive. Many  teachers  are  forced  to 
spend  as  much  energy  in  measuring  and 
recording  and   reporting    ''results"   to 


principals  and  superintendents  and  pa- 
rents as  they  spend  in  getting  those  re- 
sults. At  least,  the  energy  spent  in  the 
one  is  withdrawn  from  the  amount  avail- 
able for  the  other. 

We  believe  that  a  healthy  child,  under 
such  favorable  conditions  as  a  good  school 
affords,  grows  naturally  in  power  to  do, 
to  acquire,  to  retain,  and  to  apply;  that 
such  growth  is  always  apparent  to  a 
discerning  teacher;  and  that  its  absolute 
or  comparative  rate  is  not  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  anybody. 

Especially  do  we  deprecate  the  use  of 
examinations  and  marks  for  disciplinary 
purposes.  This  evil  is  more  aggravated 
m  the  high  schools  than  below.  It  is  an 
invariable  sign  of  weakness  in  teaching 
or  administration.  The  physiological  as 
well  as  psychological  effects  of  these 
stimulants  are  a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
well-being  of  the  pupils. 

If  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  were  applied,  the 
question  of  promotions  would  largely  set- 
tle itself. 

We  believe  that  if  in  the  application  of 
the  course  of  study  the  capacities  of  pu- 
pils were  taken  into  account,  and  if  quan- 
titative standards  of  measuring  so-called 
results  were  abandoned,  children  would 
move  along  through  the  course  naturally 
and  comfortably,  growing  in  mind  as  they 
grow  in  body. 

There  may  be  harm  in  forcing  bright 
children  beyond  their  mates,  as  well  as  in 
holding  slow  children  behind  them.  We 
believe  a  child,  on  the  whole,  thrives  best 
who  associates  chiefly  with  children  of 
about  his  own  age,  though  he  may  be  at 
the  same  time  learning  more  or  less  than 
his  companions. 

We  recommend  that  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  be  brought  closer  together, 
and  that  the  step  from  one  to  the  other 
be  as  easy  and  natural  and  free  from  for- 
malities as  the  change  from  grade  to  grade 
below.  For  pupils  who  do  not  go  to  the 
high  school  we  recommend  a  certificate  of 
attendance,  character  and  effort. 

If  the  work  of  the  class-room  is  fitted 
to  the  different  capacities  of  the  pupils» 
this  problem,  too,  will  settle  itself. 

Some  work  will  be  done  by  all  the  class 
simultaneously,  some  by  groups  larger 
or  smaller,  some  by  individuals.  And 
all  will  be  going  on  without  confusion. 
The  objection  now  raised  to  such  divi- 
sion, want  of  time,  would  be  met  by  the 
proposed  relief  from  multiplied  examina* 
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tions  and  records,  and  from  the  effort  to 
bring  every  child  up  to  a  uniform  stan- 
dard for  promotion. — Popular  Educator, 


THE  UNITED  STATES  FOREST 
RESERVES. 


TEN  years  ago,  after  four  centuries  of 
increasingly  ruthless  tree  chopping 
in  America,  a  protective  policy  towards 
forests  was  inaugurated.  The  right  of 
the  farmer  or  miner  to  seize  an  axe,  ad- 
vance to  the  nearest  government  land, 
and  there  to  help  himself  to  such  material 
for  building  as  he  could  find,  was  for  the 
first  time  seriously  denied.  In  the  spring 
of  1891  Congress  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent *'  may  from  time  to  time  set  apart 
and  reserve  any  part  of  the  public  lands 
wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or 
undergrowth." 

President  Harrison,  not  minded  to  de- 
lay until  the  "  may ''  of  the  law  became 
a  "mt^/,"  immediately  set  aside  a  tract 
of  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
aaes  in  Yellowstone  Park  as  a  timber 
reserve.  Since  that  time  each  President 
has  added  to  the  total  public  forest  land, 
until  now  there  are  more  than  fifty  mil- 
lion acres  (now  more  than  sixty  million 
acres.— £d.)>  or  about  eighty  thousand 
square  miles,  where  every  tree  and  bush, 
every  blade  of  grass,  indeed,  is  at  least 
theoretically  sacred.  That  the  increase 
is  likely  to  go  on  under  President  Roose- 
velt is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
declared  the  problem  which  forest  preser- 
vation aims  to  solve  the  greatest  internal 
question  of  the  day. 

The  figures  are  almost  staggering  to 
mbds  used  to  dealing  with  tens  instead 
of  millions.  They  are  not,  however,  so 
terrifying  when  studied.  It  is  not  the 
case  that  eighty  thousand  square  miles 
of  woodland  are  being  reserved  as  a  vast 
pleasure  ground,  as  a  gigantic  nursery  for 
trees,  as  a  beautiful  and  unprofitable 
fairyland — a  leafy  lure  for  dryads,  gnomes 
and  what  not.  There  are  probably  fewer 
trees  in  these  square  miles  of  forest  re- 
serve than  in  any  other  equal  area  in  the 
whole  country. 

The  whole  territory  lies  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian,  that  imaginary 
line  which,  cleaving  Texas,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  the  Dakotas,  is  regarded  as 
dividing  the  fertile  from  the  barren  re- 
gion. Beyond  it  lies  the  great  American 
desert,  the  bald  mountains  of  New  Mex- 


ico and  Colorado,  the  sandy  wastes  of 
Arizona  and  Utah. 

Not  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  tim- 
ber have  the  reserves  been  created,  but 
for  the  enormous  value  of  all  vegetation 
increasing  the  water  supply  in  those  des- 
perately arid  districts.  On  water  supply 
in  the  final  instance,  not  only  agriculture, 
but  cattle-raising,  mining  and  manufac- 
turing  depend. 

There  are  at  present  about  five  hun- 
dred rangers,  supervisors,  superintend' 
ents  and  special  agents  in  the  forestry 
division  of  the  Interior  Department. 
The  rangers  are  the  rank  and  file;  a  su- 
pervisor has  charge  of  one  or  more  reser- 
vations, a  superintendent  of  one  or  two 
States  or  Territories.  These  latter  offi- 
cers make  frequent  tours  of  inspection 
through  their  respective  domains;  and,  in 
addition,  there  are  the  special  agents, 
men  with  a  purely  scientific,  instead  of 
an  executive,  interest  in  the  matter. 

But  the  most  picturesque  person  in  the 
group  is  the  actual  forester  and  ranger. 
He  is  assigned  by  his  superintendent  or 
his  supervisor  to  a  given  district  of  the 
forestry  division.  He  is  generally  not  a 
native  of  the  region,  though  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  be  a  resident  of  the  State  or 
Territory  in  which  the  division  lies.  Ex* 
periment  has  shown  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
appoint  the  men  of  a  neighborhood  to 
guard  its  forestry  interests.  These  weigh 
too  little  in  comparison  with  the.  claims 
of  neighborliness.  So  it  happens  that  the 
foresters  enter  a  district  as  strangers,  and 
not  infrequently  they  have  to  combat  all 
the  suspicion,  jealousy  and  inhospitality 
of  which  the  rural  population  is  capable 
at  its  worst.  The  foresters  must  live  on 
the  reservation. 

In  the  dry  regions,  where  most  of  the 
reservations  lie,  fire  spreads  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity.  The  shrubbery,  little 
as  it  is,  is  chiefly  of  the  resinous  woods, 
which  seem  almost  self-inflammatory.  A 
match  dropped  among  some  pine  needles 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  starts  a  merry  blaze. 
It  runs  across  the  grounds,  shoots  up  some 
slender  trunk  with  little  knobs  of  flame- 
inviting  pitch  all  over  it,  and  fairly  leaps 
from  tree  to  tree.  Here  a  camping  party 
moves  from  its  over- night  stopping-place 
without  carefully  covering  the  remains  of 
its  fire;  there  a  careless  prospector  leaves 
glowing  embers  behind  him;  in  still  an-^ 
other  case  the  cow-boys  fail  to  quench, 
the  coals  of  their  branding  fires. 

Prom  causes  as  insignicant  as  these 
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have  started  great  conflagrations  that 
have  twisted  from  mountain  top  to  moun- 
tain top  like  a  mammoth  snake  of  fire,  and 
have  finally,  after  inestimable  destruction 
and  damage,  died  down,  leaving  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  utterly  bare  and  barren. 

To  be  always  bn  the  lookout  for  fires 
is,  therefore,  the  forester's  first  duty.  To 
pounce  upon  the  neglected  branding-fire 
or  the  abandoned  camp- fire,  and  to  r^uce 
their  glow  to  gray  ashes  is  his  chief  busi- 
ness. To  bring  persistent  offenders  in  this 
regard,  if  he  can  find  them,  to  justice  is 
one  of  his  chief  pleasures.  If,  in  spite  of 
liis  watchfulness,  a  fire  starts  in  his  dis- 
trict, he  has  to  fight  it  with  all  the  weap- 
ons at  his  command — which  are  few  in 
vthe  waterless  regions. 

IText  to  the  ravening  flame,  the  placid 
^heep  is  the  forester's  chief  trial.  The 
sheep  industry  is  a  very  important  one  in 
the  forest  reservation  region.  There  are 
some  forty  millions  of  these  animals  in  the 
United  States,  most  of  them  in  the  far 
West,  where  a  capital  of  nearly  seventy 
million  dollars  is  invested  in  the  business. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  the 
owners  of  this  property,  or  the  communi- 
ties of  which  it  is  the  chief  wealth,  that 
the  grazing  of  herds  on  public  lands  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  tolerated.  Sheep  eat  the 
young  trees,  on  whose  growth  the  future 
of  the  forests  depends,  as  soon  as  they 
put  shoots  above  the  ground.  One  of  a 
forester's  most  important  duties,  and  one 
of  those  which  do  most  to  render  him  un- 
popular, is  to  see  that  no  sheep  are  graz- 
ingon  any  part  of  his  disteict. 

The  sawmill  is  a  contraband  industry, 
^hich  flourishes  on  reservations  in  the 
mining  districts.  Mines  require  a  great 
deal  of  heavy  timber,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
-desirable  to  lobtain  this  near  the  mines, 
rather  than  to  import  it  from  long  dis- 
tances. The  government  grants  permits 
^hich  authorize  mills  to  operate  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  and  to  cut  timber  in 
a  certain  limited  area  of  the  forest  reser- 
vations. The  offences  of  which  the  lum- 
bermen are  chiefly  guilty  are  cutting  tim- 
^ber  beyond  this  area,  or  after  the  period 
for  which  their  permit  has  been  issued. 
The  forester's  pleasant  duty  is  to  descend 
"upon  the  mills  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
Import  violations  of  their  licenses.  If  he 
finds  lumber  cut  beyond  bounds,  he  sum- 
mons the  sheriff  and  there  is  a  sale,  the 
United  States,  in  the  persons  of  the  blue- 
bloused  young  ranger  and  the  sheriff  act- 
ing as  salesman. 


All  these  things  scarcely  endear  the 
foresters  to  the  communities  into  which 
they  are  sent.  Communities  are  short- 
sighted enough  to  prefer  to  see  their 
flocks  grazing  for  this  year,  and  their 
mines,  unvexed  by  the  lumber  question 
for  this  year,  and  to  let  next  year's  grass 
and  timber  take  care  of  themselves. 

West  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian, 
moreover,  disputes  are  still  sometimes 
settled  by  the  old-fashioned  argument  of 
the  first  shot 

Experience  has  proven  that  irrigation 
can  accomplish  marvels  in  the  arid  West. 
In  the  San  Francisco  forest  reservation, 
in  Arizona,  the  whole  character  of  the 
valley  about  Phoenix  has  been  changed. 
Not  many  years  ago  this  was  a  barren 
desert;  now  it  is  actually  fertile  and  sup- 
ports a  prosperous  community.  In  Col- 
orado and  Utah  there  are  famous  exam- 
ples of  waste  plaips  reclaimed  through 
irrigation. 

So  far  the  government,  in  its  forestry 
work,  has  tried  mainly  to  save  the  natu- 
ral vegetation  of  an  arid  region  to  regu- 
late its  water-supply,  and  to  aid  irriga- 
tion. There  have,  however,  been  some 
experiments  in  the  artificial  cultivation  of 
trees.  Ten  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  out  varieties  of  pines  for 
planting  in  the  sand  wastes  of  north- 
western Nebraska.  These,  without  care 
or  cultivation,  have  flourished  in  a  way 
which  indicates  that  they  are  especially 
adapted  to  desert  lands,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  likely  to  be  tried  in  other  rei^ons 
of  the  West. — Munsey's  Magazine, 
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^VER  and  over  again  we  have  heard 
good  people  say,  *  *  Educate  the  heart, 
educate  the  heart."  How?  We  edu- 
cate the  intellect  by  using  it.  Shall  we 
also  educate  the  heart  by  using  it  ? 

That  would  be  the  way  if  all  people 
had  good  hearts.  But  heart,  as  we  undtf - 
stand  the  term,  begins  simply  with  a 
stock  of  inherited  proclivities  and  pro- 
pensities. These  constitute  the  child's 
heart.  Some  are  good,  others  bad.  Ed- 
ucate the  heart  by  exercising  it,  and  you 
will  simply  strengthen  inherited  tenden- 
cies. This  will  produce  a  picturesque 
but  not  a  moral  result. 

The  problem  of  educating  the  heart  is 
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far  from  being  simple.  It  will  best  be 
solved  by  regarding  the  heart  the  unde- 
veloped mind,  which  comes  to  grow  in 
two  directions,  on  the  one  hand  toward 
the  intellect,  on  the  other  hand  toward 
the  will.  The  heart  is  like  the  acorn, 
which  sends  downward  a  root  and  sends 
ttpward  a  stalk.  Or,  to  put  it  otherwise, 
the  heart  is  polarized  into  intellect  and 
will.  The  ideal  way  to  train  the  emo- 
tions is  through  training  the  intdlect  and 
wiU. 

A  boy  comes  to  our  school  and  gets 
into  a  fight  That  is  human  nature. 
That  is  heart.  Most  people  want  to  give 
others  as  ^ood  as  they  send.  Why  not  ? 
Of  course  it  is  clear  to  the  teacher.  Why 
not?  The  child  must  not  be  allowed  to 
develop  into  the  sort  of  man  that  goes 
about  the  world  with  a  chip  on  his  shoul- 
der. By  influence  of  an  authority  and 
penalty  the  teacher  leads  the  pupil  to 
control  his  tendency  to  fight.  The  boy 
forms  a  habit  of  not  fighting. 

Yet  this  is  not  enough.  If  the  boy  has 
not .  been  intellectually  convinced  that 
fighting  is  wrong,  the  habit  is  one  he  will 
lose  when  the  restraints  of  school  have 
been  shaken  ofif.  In  the  long  run  people 
act  upon  their  beliefs.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  see  the  evils  that  come  out  of 
habits  of  pugnacity.  He  must  be  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  the  in- 
dividual upon  the  social  whole.  Not  by 
mere  moralizing,  but  by  the  example  of 
teacher  and  classmates,  he  must  be  made 
to  see  the  importance  of  self-control  and 
selt-sacrifice.  He  must  learn  the  golden 
rule.  His  new  habit  must  be  approved  by 
his  intellect. 

The  important  thing  to  see  to  is  that 
the  habits  established  by  the  will  with 
the  consent  of  the  intellect  become  spon- 
taneous. This  is  regeneration.  Once  the 
pupil  obeyed  only  from  external  author- 
ity ;  then  he  obeyed  from  partial  convic- 
tion, but  still  with  a  feeling  of  constraint; 
now  he  obeys  from  full  conviction.  He 
has  mastered  the  art  of  living.    He  is  free. 

The  duty  of  the  school  is  plain.  It 
should  insist  first  upon  the  right  practice. 
It  is  an  institution.  It  cannot  exist  ex- 
cept upon  condition  that  the  children 
co-operate  both  with  each  other  and  with 
the  teacher.  There  must  be  order.  The 
Community  of  the  school  cannot  exist  if 
the  pupils  exercise  tfieir  evil  propensities 
without  restraint.  Even  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  permitted  as  a  last  resort. 
The  schools  have  rightly  discarded  it  for 


more  progressive  methods  of  discipline, 
but  there  are  occasional  cases  in  which  it 
can  propjerly  be  applied.  At  all  cost  cor- 
rect discipline  must  be  maintained. 

Yet  correct  instruction  is  no  less  im- 
portant, the  second  in  order  of  time.  The 
good  school  will  be  constantly  working 
upon  the  pupil's  intellect,  in  order  to 
bring  him  into  accord  with  the  higher 

)>urposes  of  the  school  to  which  he  be- 
ongs. 
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DR.  KDWARD  BROOKS. 


IT  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  express 
my  opinion  upon  the  value  of  instruc- 
tion in  English  in  our  public  schools. 
The  more  so  because  Philadelphia  has 
taken  the  lead  among  the  cities  of  the 
country  in  the  adoption  of  approved 
methods  of  teaching  English.     My  ap- 

J>reciation  of  the  supreme  value  of  this 
nstruction  will  appear  in  a  statement  of 
what  we  are  doing  m  this  direction  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  our  dty. 

In  1894  ^  reorganized  the  work  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  elementary  schools.  Previous 
to  that  time  technical  grammar  was  be- 
gun in  the  third  year  of  the  primary 
schools  and  taught  throughout  the  suc- 
ceeding five  years.  While  the  definitions 
and  rules  of  grammar,  with  parsing  and 
analysis,  were  carefully  taught,  compara- 
tively little  was  done  to  train  pupils  to 
the  correct  and  ready  use  of  English. 
Realizing  the  small  value  of  technical 
grammar  in  teaching  children  ''to  speak 
and  write  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly "  and  that  language  is  an  art,  and 
like  other  arts  must  be  learned  by  imita- 
tion and  practice,  I  had  the  study  of  gram- 
mar taken  out  of  the  primary  grades,  and 
I  substituted  for  it  a  careful  and  extensive 
training  in  the  use  of  English.  In  order 
to  prepare  our  teachers  to  carry  out  this 
new  work  I  delivered  over  thirty  lectures 
to  them  upon  the  subject,  and  issued  for 
their  use  a  pamphlet  of  some  seventy 
pages  explaining  the  work  in  detail  and 
suggesting  appropriate  exercises. 

This  pamphlet  was  used  as  a  text-book 
by  principals  in  training  their  teachers,, 
and  was  also  adopted  in  the  Normal 
School  as  the  basis  of  the  instruction  in 
language  teaching  for  the  young  women 
who  were  being  prepared  as  teachers  in 
the  public  schools. 
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To  give  emphasis  to  the  value  of  lan- 
guage in  elementary  education  I  set  forth 
the  doctrine  that  in  the  "correlation  of 
studies"  not  history  as  held  by  the  Ger- 
man educators,  nor  geography  or  nature 
study  as  held  by  many  American  teachers, 
but  language  should  be  made  the  centre 
around  which  the  other  studies  should  be 
grouped.  This  educational  principle  was 
subsequently  adopted  upon  my  recom- 
mendation by  the  celebrated  **  committee 
of  fifteen"  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
principle,  that  language  should  be  the 
centre  of  a  course  of  primary  instruction, 
I  endeavored  to  show  its  value  in  the 
mental  development  of  the  child  as  well 
as  in  furnishing  its  mind  with  knowledge, 
explaining  that  language  is  the  instru- 
ment of  thought  as  well  as  the  means  of 
expression,  quoting  Plato,  who  says  that 
'*  reason  and  discourse  are  one,"  and  also 
Max  Miiller,  ''that  language  and  thought 
are  inseparable,"  summing  up  this  por- 
tion with  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Language,  it  is  thus  seen,  is  the  one 
branch  that  naturally  belongs  at  the  head 
of  all  branches  of  elementary  instruction. 
It  is  facile  princeps  among  the  common 
school  branches.  Its  intimate  relation  to 
the  human  mind  and  to  the  development 
of  its  faculties  explains  why  such  splen- 
did results  in  mental  development  were 
obtained  in  the  much  criticised  scholastic 
system  of  education,  with  all  its  errors 
and  shortcomings.  A  more  general  ap- 
preciation of  its  value  is  a  need  in  modern 
education,  and  more  attention  to  it  will 
result  in  increased  intelligence  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  public  schools. 

Instruction  in  Language. — ^The  na- 
ture and  value  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  language  in  the  elementary  schools 
will  be  understood  by  the  statement  of  a 
few  principles  as  set  forth  in  my  *•  Sug- 
gestions to  Teachers"  to  prepare  them 
for  the  work,  which  I  herewith  present: 

I.  All  work  in  the  language  training 
of  children  should  be  based  upon  their 
oral  language.  The  child  first  learns  to 
speak  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  its  home, 
and  this  spontaneous  expression  should 
be  continued  in  the  school- room  and  be 
made  the  basis  of  further  instruction  in 
language.  It  is  thus  seen  that  during  the 
first  three  or  four  years  the  work  of  the 
school  in  oral  language  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Special  pains  should  be  taken 
to  train  the  pupil  to  a  correct  and  facile 
use  of  the  mother  tongue.    Day  by  day 


his  vocabulary  should  be  enlarged  and 
habits  of  correct  expression  inculcated. 
The  most  important  classes  during  the 
child's  first  year  in  school  are  what  may 
be  called  *'  talking  classes." 

2.  The  child  at  home  speaks  of  what  it 
sees  and  of  what  it  feels  and  thinks.  The 
instruction  of  the  school  should  be  based 
upon  this  principle  of  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  actual  knowledge  to  which 
the  child  is  accustomed  before  it  enters 
school.  Care  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken 
that  real  thoughts  shall  be  in  the  mind  of 
the  child  as  the  basis  of  its  expression. 
Teachers  should  prevent  that  parrot-like 
repetition  of  words  so  often  heard  in  the 
school-room  without  any  content  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  mind.  Children's  words  are 
to  be  living  words,  like  the  language  of 
the  home,  rather  than  the  "dead  lan- 
guage" so  often  heard  in  the  recitations 
of  the  class-room. 

3.  For  the  content  of  expression  the 
principal  sources  are  the  objects  of  the 
material  world  and  the  incidents  of  his- 
tory and  literature.  Both  of  these  when 
properly  presented  by  the  teacher  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  child  and  stimulate  it 
to  natural  and  simple  expression.  These 
objects,  under  the  form  of  "nature 
study,"  are  to  be  brought  into  the  school- 
room for  the  child  to  observe.  Stories 
from  history  and  literature  are  to  be  read 
and  related  by  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil 
is  to  be  required  to  reproduce  them  in  his 
own  words.  Thus,  day  by  day,  the  child's 
vocabulary  is  enlarged  and  his  power  of 
expression  improved. 

4.  As  the  pupils  progress  in  this  work 
they  should  be  required  to  originate  de 
scriptions  and  narratives.  Incidents  oc- 
curring in  their  home  life,  the  experiences 
of  a  visit  to  the  Park  or  Zoological  Gar- 
den, etc.,  are  to  be  used  as  materials  for 
language  lessons.  These  exercises  with 
young  children  should  be  oral  at  first, 
and  may  be  called  "oral  compositions;'^ 
and  oral  compositions  |in  this  new  sys- 
tem of  language  teaching  should  precede 
written  compositions.  Pupils  should  be 
trained  first  to  "  talk  compositions,"  and 
subsequently  to  "write  compositions," 
and  taught  in  this  way  the  writing  of  a 
composition  is  merely  the  writing  of  the 
pupil's  talk.  This  will  be  appreciated  by 
newspaper  men  and  others,  who  in  these 
days  dictate  their  literary  productions 
rather  than  write  them. 

5.  Teachers  are  expected  to  exercise 
'  constant  care  to  correct  the  faulty  ex- 
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pressions  to  which  children  of  all  classes 
are  liable.  Bspedally  should  this  care 
be  taken  with  children  that  come  from 
ignorant  and  uncultured  homes,  and  with 
children  of  foreign- bom  parents,  who  hear 
no  Koglish  spoken  in  their  own  families. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  also  with 
Uie  pupil's  faulty  articulation  and  pro- 
nunciation, as  well  as  with  the  correct 
construction  of  sentences. 

6.  The  copying  of  written  productions, 
both  prose  and  poetry,  is  made  promi- 
nent in  this  work.  The  pupils  thus  be- 
come familiar  with  the  correct  use  of  capi- 
tals and  punctuation  marks,  the  proper 
use  of  words  and  the  construction  of 
sentences,  and,  in  time,  with  the  graces 
of  literary  exjSression.  Such  an  exer- 
cise is  called  ''  copying  compositions,"  in 
distinction  from  '*  writing  compositions," 
and  the  former  is  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial preparation  for  the  latter.  Many 
writers,  ancient  and  modem,  practiced 
the  copying  of  the  productions  of  the 
masters  of  literature.  Demosthenes,  it 
is  said,  copied  the  history  of  Thucydides 
seven  or  eight  times  in  order  to  acquire 
his  clear,  concise  and  elegant  style. 

7.  To  Memorize  Prose  and  Poetry. 
—Pupils  are  also  required  from  the  first 
to  commit  to  memory  choice  selections  of 
prose  and  poetry.  The  use  of  these 
"  choice  selections  "  in  the  public  schools 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
our  language  mstruction.  They  not  only 
give  ideas  to  express,  but  also  present 
model  forms  of  expression,  and  are  thus 
of  incalculable  value  in  the  training  to 
good  English.  Besides,  they  furnish  the 
mind  with  gems  of  moral  truths  and  no- 
ble sentiments  that  refine  and  elevate  the 
character,  as  well  as  improve  the  power 
of  expression.  This  also  has  been  the 
practice  of  many  of  the  masters  of  the 
English  language.  Burke  and  Pitt  de- 
veloped their  wonderful  powers  of  ora- 
tory by  committing  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  Pox  could  recite  from 
memory  the  Book  of  Job,  and  drew  from  it 
his  grandeur  and  force  of  expression. 
Ruskin  ascribed  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
English  to  the  fact  that  as  a  child  he  was 
required  by  his  mother  to  leam  and  re- 
cite large  portions  of  the  Bible,  especially 
the  Psalms. 

8.  In  addition  to  these  special  exer- 
cises of  the  class-room,  efforts  are  made 
to  lead  children  to  read  good  literature. 
For  this  purpose  supplementary  reading 
is  provided.    Our  schools  are  supplied 


with  the  classics  of  literature  suitable 
to  children,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  use  the  libraries  located  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  their  homes.  In  many  cases 
school  libraries  have  been  organized  con- 
taining books  especially  suitable  to  the 
various  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  pupils. 

9.  This  instruction  in  the  art  of  lan- 
guage is  supplemented  during  the  last 
three  years  of  the  elementary  schools  by 
the  study  of  grammar  or  the  science  of 
language.  Efforts  are  made  that  this  in- 
stmction  shall  be  practical  by  requiring 
the  pupils  to  apply  the  principles  of 
grammar  in  their  conversation  and  their 
literary  exercises.  The  exercises  in  lan- 
guage previously  described  are  continued 
during  these  three  years  and  combined 
with  the  lessons  in  grammar.  Through- 
out the  entire  course  written  exercises, 
including  descriptions,  narratives,  letter- 
writing,  compositions,  etc.,  are  required. 

The  above  statements  indicate  the 
methods  of  training  in  English  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  elementary 
schools  of  Philadelphia.  That  all  of  our 
teachers  do  this  work  with  artistic  skill 
is  not  to  be  expected;  yet  many  of  them 
show  marked  ability  for  the  work,  and 
all  are  making  improvement  year  by 
year.  The  younger  teachers  coming 
from  the  Normal  School,  where  these 
methods  are  made  prominent  in  their 
professional  training,  take  hold  of  this 
wock  with  especial  interest  and  intelli- 
gence. 

But  all  pupils,  even  under  the  most 
skillful  instruction,  cannot  be  trained  to 
satisfactory  results  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. To  change  the  habits  of  children, 
who  in  their  homes  are  constantly  hear- 
ing and  using  incorrect  English,  is  not  an 
easy  task,  and  to  train  the  tongues  of 
children  of  foreign-bom  parents,  who  hear 
and  use  no  English  in  their  homes,  to 
speak  pure  and  correct  English  is  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

That  Philadelphia  appreciates  the  value 
of  training  in  the  use  of  English,  that 
she  organized  this  work  over  eight  years 
ago,  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  first 
cities  of  the  country  to  introduce  it  into 
her  public  schools,  are  facts  for  which 
we  have  reason  for  congratulation.  The 
work  of  our  public  schools  in  language 
training  is  widely  known.  Requests  for 
our  course  of  study  in  language  are  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
our  example  has  stimulated  the  work  in 
many  other  cities. 
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Much  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Hamilton  for 
his  excellent  paper,  read  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Association  at  Wilkes  Barre,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  widen  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  work  in  Philadelphia  already  begun 
we  shall  endeavor  to  improve  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  striving  to  attain  the  high- 
est standard  possible  in  our  public  schools. 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


BREAK  IN  MONOTONY. 


IT  was  a  room  in  a  high  school  of  rest- 
less, active  girls  and  boys,  and  the 
hour  for  the  stated  weekly  rhetoricals 
had  come.  In  order  to  give  variety  and 
consequent  interest  to  these  exercises,  the 
teacher  often  departed  from  the  usual 
routine  work  of  composition  writing. 
For  this  particular  Thursday  she  had 
asked  them  each  to  bring  some  relic  or 
article  of  special  intetest,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  give  a  brief  verbal  history  of  it ; 
and  as  they  returned  to  their  section- 
room  from  their  various  recitations,  a 
look  of  eagerness  marked  every  face,  for 
they  well  knew  a  feast  of  good  things  was 
coming. 

Varied  and  numerous  were  the  articles 
collected,  and  as  each  in  turn  was  being 
passed  around  and  examined,  an  ani- 
mated history  of  it  was  given  by  the  one 
that  brought  it. 

A  boy  presented  the  ears  of  a  jack-rab- 
bit, and  gave  a  lively  description  of  the 
chase  his  brother  experienced  down  in 
Texas  in  catching  the  curious  little  ani- 
mal. Another  had  brought  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  his  great-grandfather  while  serv- 
ing in  the  war  of  1812,  and  this  faded, 
yellow  document  he  read  aloud.  Thus 
was  that  period  of  history  brought  closer 
and  rendered  more  real  than  ever  before. 
A  girl  displayed  a  silver  shoe-buckle  that 
had  been  worn  by  her  great-great  grand- 
father during  the  colonial  period,  and  de- 
scribed the  customs  and  manner  of  dress 
belonging  to  the  time.  She  spoke  of  her 
worthy  ancestor  as  being  related  to  Cow- 
per,  the  poet,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  removal  to  this  country,  and  again 
was  the  link  that  binds  us  to  our  mother 
country  welded  more  closely.  A  speci- 
men of  the  long  Spanish  moss  that  adorns 
the  trees  of  the  Gulf  region  was  shown 
and  an  explanation  ^ven.  One  girl  ex- 
hibited a  curious  piece  of  pottery  dug 
from  a  mound  near  her  old  home,  and 


followed  with  an  account  of  the  excava- 
tion and  the  theories  advanced  concern- 
ing it.  A  piece  of  wood  from  the  petri- 
fied forest  of  Arizona  was  shown,  and  in- 
tense interest  was  manifested  in  the  ac- 
companying description.  Another  had 
brought  a  pretty  spnedmen  of  edelweiss^ 
that  rare  plant  that  grows  and  blooms 
amidst  the  perpetual  snows  of  Alpine 
heights,  and  she  gave  a  beautiful  word- 
painted  picture  of  an  ascent  on  Mount 
Blanc,  and  another  showed  a  piece  of  sco- 
ria from  Mount  Vesuvius. 

When  the  bell  rang  they  were  not  yet 
through  and  they  begged  for  more  time. 
Thus  had  the  hour  pa^ed  not  only  profit- 
ably but  pleasantly.  The  benefit  to  the 
pupils  had  been  at  least  threefold ;  actual 
knowledge  was  gained,  descriptive  pow- 
ers were  developed,  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  more  earnest  work  was  awakened. 

But  this  is  only  meant  to  convey  a  lit- 
tle glimpse  of  how  one  teacher  prevents 
the  rhetorical  hour  of  the  week  from  be- 
coming tiresome  and  monotonous  and 
fills  it  so  full  of  that  which  is  practical 
and  interesting,  that  the  pupils  realize 
and  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  merely  been  ''killing  time." — Popu- 
lar  Educator, 


DIAGNOSING  INSANITY  AT 
SIGHT.* 


BY  STBPHKN  SMITH,  M.  D. 


"W 


HAT  I    Do  you  affirm  that  you  can 
diagnose  insanity  at  sight  ?*' 
I  do,''  was  the  calm,  dignified,  but 
emphatic  response. 

This  question  was  put  by  John  Van 
Buren,  Esq.,  fit  that  time  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was 
answered  by  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Utica  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.  The  occasion  was  remarkable 
for  the  intense  popular  interest  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  trial,  the  scientific  questions 
involved,  and  the  eminence  of  the  now 
historical  personages  engaged  in  its  man- 
a$2:ement.  This  occasion  was  the  trial  of 
William  Freeman,  a  negro,  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  Van  Ness  family  in  the  vicinity 
of  Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  New  York 
on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  March,  1846. 

*  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  May  14.  1903. 
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The  frightful  tragedy  was  thus  described 
in  a  load  paper: 

William  Freeman,  a  neero,  a  native  of 
Anburn,  who  has  recently  been  discharged 
after  five  years'  confinement  in  the  States 
Prison,  having  provided  himself  with  weap- 
ons, proceeded  to  the  house  of  John  G.  Van 
Ness,  in  the  suburbs  of  Auburn,  and  there, 
without  any  notice,  and  without  any  appa- 
rent motive,  slew  Mr.  Van  Ness,  a  wealthy 
and  worthy  citizen,  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  her 
sleeping  infant,  and  her  aged  mother,  and 
woundtd  mortally,  it  is  believed,  the  labor- 
ing man  who  dwelt  with  them,  leaving  only 
the  maid  servant  of  the  family,  and  she  had 
only  been  spared  because  he  had  been  dis- 
abled in  the  arfiay. 

The  murderer  was  arrested  and  con- 
fessed the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  but 
showed  no  signs  of  regret;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  freely  described  all  the  incidents 
of  the  murder,  and  laughed  continually 
during  the  recital.  The  incensed  and 
ezdt^  public  saw  in  his  strange  acts  and 
unaccountable  conduct,  together  with  the 
entire  absence  of  motive  for  the  crime, 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  he  might 
escape  punishment  on  the  plea  of  some 
wily  lawyer  that  the  prisoner  was  insane. 
Crowds  of  excited  people  gathered  about 
^e  jail,  determined  to  seize  the  prisoner 
and  lynch  him,  but  the  sherifif  adopted 
such  precautions  that  no  serious  e£fort 
was  made  at  a  rescue.  But  popular  feel- 
ing now  took  another  form.  It  was  de- 
termined to  resist  to  the  last  any  effort 
that  might  be  made  to  secure  the  escape 
of  the  criminal  under  cover  of  alleged 
insanity.  The  greatest  vigilance  was 
maintained  over  every  movement  in  the 
legal  proceedings  in  order  to  prevent  that 
issue.  What  made  the  apprehension  that 
this  question  would  be  raised  more  deci- 
sive was  the  circumstance  that  only  a 
month  previous  a  murderer  had  escaped 
the  awful  punishment  of  his  crime 
through  the  plea  of  insanity  interposed 
by  his  counsel,  William  H.  Seward,  Esq. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  wide-spread  belief 
that  the  criminal  in  the  Van  Ness  tragedy 
was  emboldened  to  perpetuate  murder 
owing  to  the  results  of  the  recent  trial. 
The  excitement  of  the  public  was  in  some 
measure  allayed  by  the  remark  of  a  prom- 
inent judge  that  the  prisoner  would  not 
escape  conviction  by  any  plea  or  defense 
of  Seward. 

But  the  judge  and  the  public  were 
destined  to  be  disappointed.  Freeman 
was  indicted  and  in  due  time  brought 
into  court  for  arraignment.      The  court 


house  was  densely  packed  by  an  eager 
and  excited  crowd  of  citizens.  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney  arraigned  the  prisoner  on 
the  several  indictments  for  murder. 
Freeman's  appearance  was  said  to  be  that 
of  a  man  *'deaf,  stupid,  unable  to  talk  con- 
nectedly or  to  any  sensible  purpose,  had 
an  idiotic  lau^h  upon  his  face,  and  ap- 
parently was  Ignorant  of,  or  indifferent 
to,  his  own  situation."  To  the  question, 
'*  Have  you  any  counsel?"  the  prisoner 
replied,  **  I  don't  know  ?"  To  the  further 
question,  "Who  are  your  counsel  ?"  he 
replied,  *1  don't  know."  These  questions 
led  up  to  the  tragic  features  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  judge  asked  the  usual 
question,  "  Will  any  one  defend  this 
man  ?"  A  death- like  hush  fell  upon  the 
audience.  The  report  states  that  *'  the 
spectators  looked  at  each  other  in  breath- 
less silence,  broken  only  when  Mr,  Sew- 
ard, pale  with  emotion,  but  with  inflexi- 
ble determination  in  every  feature,  rose 
and  said,  ''May  it  please  the  court,  I 
shall  remain  counsel  for  the  prisoner  until 
his  death."  It  is  added,  "  A  murmur  of 
indignation  ran  around  the  court-room  at 
this  continued  defiance,  as  it  was  re- 
garded, both  of  public  opinion  and  of 
public  justice." 

At  that  period  the  an ti -slavery  agitation 
had  reached  a  degree  of  development 
which  converted  the  prejudices  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  against  the  ne- 
gro into  an  uncontrollable  frenzy  when  he 
committed  crimes.  Scarcely  less  bitter 
was  the  public  feeling  against  the  few 
anti-slavery  sympathizers  in  the  commu- 
nity who,  though  equally  shocked  by  the 
murder,  desired  to  have  a  fair  trial  given 
the  criminal.  But  nothing  could  have 
occurred  which  tended  to  arouse  greater 
popular  indignation  than  the  announce- 
ment that  the  negro  was  to  have  as  his 
legal  adviser  and  protector  one  who,  under 
the  specious  plea  of  insanity,  had  recently 
secured  a  disagreement  of  the  jury  in  a 
trial  for  murder.  And  it  is  certain  that  no 
man  of  less  reputation  than  Mr.  Seward 
would  or  could  have  had  the  courage  to 
assume,  voluntarily,  the  position  of  coun- 
sel of  this  self -convicted  negro  murderer. 
One  prominent  local  attorney  who  was 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane  or  an  imbecile,  and 
that  he  might  not  receive  fair  treatment 
owing  to  the  popular  excitement,  and  had 
volunteered  to  defend  him,  publicly  with- 
drew from  the  case  rather  than  face  the 
storm  of  indignation  which  awaited  the 
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cotmsd  of  the  murderer.  It  was  this 
abandonment  of  the  case  that  led  Mr. 
Seward,  in  volunteering  to  defend  Free- 
man, to  add,  '*  I  shall  remain  counsel  for 
*  the  prisoner  until  his  death.'' 

Mr.  Seward  occupied  at  that  time  a 
unique  position  in  the  political  history  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  had  already 
been  Governor  of  the  State  for  two  terms, 
and  took  rank  among  those  advanced 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party  who  entertained 
and  occasionally  gave  utterance  to  strong 
anti-slavery  sentunents.  No  man  of  less 
note  and  courage  would  have  dared  to 
appear  as  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  and 
even  he  was  denounced  by  the  press  and 
pulpit  in  unmeasured  terms,  and  the  most 
dishonorable  motives  were  attributed  to 
him  in  explanation  of  his  conduct.  Even 
the  clergyman  who  conducted  the  funeral 
services  of  the  murdered  family  had  in- 
flamed the  public  mind  by  appealing  to 
instincts  of  self-preservation  against  any 
indulgence  of  moderation  or  forbearance 
toward  *'  adroit  counsel "  in  the  efforts  to 
lower  the  standard  of  accountability  for 
crime  by  the  plea  of  insanity. 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  Mr. 
Seward  did  not  undertake  the  defense  of 
Freeman  from  mere  sentiment,  but  that 
he  thoroughly  studied  the  case  and  be- 
came convinced  that  the  prisoner  was 
hopelessly  demented.  He  personally 
visited  him  in  his  cell  and  endeavored  to 
converse  with  him,  but  found  him  hardly 
more  than  idiotic.  He  invited  friends  to 
visit  the  prisoner  and  study  the  case,  and 
their  reports  confirmed  his  experience. 
He  also  engaged  the  services  of  expert 
physicians,  all  of  whom  agreed  that  Free- 
man was  suffering  from  dementia  due  to  a 
severe  injury  to  the  head  received  several 
years  before;  and  his  delusion  was  that  he 
had  been  wrongfully  confined  in  prison, 
and  would  seek  revenge  on  some  one. 

The  District  Attorney  of  Cayuga 
County,  impressed  with  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  and  the  favorable  character 
which  Mr.  Seward  might  give  to  the  de- 
fense summoned  to  his  aid  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  John  Van  Buren, 
Esq.,  son  of  ex-President  Martin  Van 
Buren,  then  at  the  height  of  his  profes- 
sional and  political  fame.  He  was  re- 
garded as  an  excellent  antagonist  of  Mr. 
Seward .  The  appearance  of  these  famous 
men  in  court  gave  additional  interest  to 
the  trial.  The  court-room  was  constantly 
crowded,  and  the  town  was  filled  with 
strangers  interested  in  the  case. 


The  theory  of  the  defense  was  insanity, 
and  among  the  eminent  alienists  sum- 
moned as  expert  witnesses  was  Dr.  Ama- 
riah  Brigham.  He  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Utica, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  highest  author- 
ity in  his  specialty  in  this  countiy.  He 
had  previously  seen  the  prisons,  and 
fully  sustained  the  theory  of  insanity. 
At  the  time  of  the  trial  he  had  desired  to 
see  the  prisoner  again  and  make  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  case.  In  order  to 
weaken,  as  far  as  possible,  Dr.  Brigham's 
testimony,  the  prosecution  would  not 
allow  him  to  examine  the  prisoner  during 
the  trial.  He  was  compelled,  therefore, 
to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  mental 
condition  of  Freeman  by  daily  observa- 
tions of  his  appearance  and  actions  in 
court. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Brigham  was 
regarded  as  the  pivot  on  whi(£  the  case 
should  ultimately  turn,  and  public  ex- 
citement was  at  its  height  when  he  was 
called  to  the  witness  stand.  I  happened 
to  be  in  Auburn  the  day  that  Dr.  Brigham 
was  examined  and  witnessed  the  remark- 
able scene  which  transpired,  and  which 
has  never  been  described. 

Dr.  Brigham  was  a  man  whose  person- 
ality would  attract  attention  in  any  audi- 
ence. He  was  very  tall  and  spare,  and 
his  smoothly  shaven  face  was  as  impas- 
sive and  expressionless  as  marble.  His 
eyes  were  piercing  when  fixed  on  an  ob- 
ject, but  expressive  of  humor  when  he 
was  subjected  to  examination.  The  gen- 
eral impression  which  he  made  upon  the 
spectators  was  that  of  a  man  of  great  in- 
tellectual superiority,  but  who  had  the 
most  perfect  self-control.  On  his  direct 
examination  he  described  in  great  detail 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  dementia,  and 
gave  his  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
was  the  special  form  of  insanity  with 
which  the  prisoner  was  afflicted.  He  ad- 
mitted that  his  opinion  was  based  on  his 
study  and  observation  of  the  prisoner 
while  in  court.  In  reply  to  questions  as 
to  his  ability  to  diagnose  insanity  at  sight 
he  expressed  the  most  positive  opinion 
that  he  could  do  so  ordmarily,  and  had 
often  proved  his  power  to  detect  the  ab- 
sence of  insanity  when  insanity  was 
feigned  by  observation  and  without  ask- 
ing a  question. 

On  the  cross-examination  Mr.  Van 
Buren  resorted  to  every  possible  strata- 
gem and  quibble  to  destroy  the  e£fect  of 
these    firmly   expressed  opinions.     He 
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langed  through  the  fidds  of  literature, 
^ence,  history  and  philosophy  to  find 
some  point  of  attack  where  Dr.  Brigham 
might  be  vulnerable,  but  in  vain,  for  he 
vras  met  not  only  with  prompt  answers, 
but  frequently  the  learned  counsel,  with 
all  the  wit  and  sarcasm  for  which  he  was 
lenowned,  was  placed  in  limbo  by  the 
indsive  repartee  of  the  witness. 

The  character  of  much  of  this  part  of 
the  testimony  will  appear  from  quotations 
irom  the  record. 

''Is  suicide  contagious?"  (^ed  the 
counsel. 

"  I  think  it  was  in  the  French  army 
mitil  Napoleon  put  a  stop  to  it,"  the  wit- 
ness replied.  It  is  stated  that  a  titter  ran 
through  the  audience,  and  the  attomey- 
i;eneral  renewed  the  diarge. 

"  Is  hysterics  contagious  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  be  catching  !"  the  Doctor 
placidly  said. 

"Suppose,  Doctor,"  said  the  counsel 
with  a  sneer,  "  that  I  should  go  out  and 
steal  a  hundred  dollars  and  then  come  in 
again  and  sit  down  here,  would  you  swear 
I  was  insane?" 

''  I  think  I  should,"  caknly  repUed  the 
Doctor. 

At  length  the  examination  took  a  more 
practical  form  when  the  counsel  inquired 
as  to  the  method  pursued  by  the  witness 
in  diagnosing  insanity  at  sight.  The 
witness  replied  that  he  relied  on  the  fea- 
tures of  the  patient,  which  he  always  at- 
tentively studied. 

**  Which  feature  do  you  rely  on  in  your 
diagnosis  ?  "  queried  the  counsel. 

**  I  rely  on  no  one  feature,  but  study 
them  as  a  group,"  was  the  answer. 

**Do  you  rely  on  the  chin  ?  "  he  was 
asked.  **  No,"  he  said.  **  Do  you  rely 
on  the  nose?"  was  the  next  question. 
**No,"  he  said.  ''Do  you  rely  on  the 
ear?"  the  counsel  persisted.  **No," 
said  the  witness.  "  Do  you  rely  on  the 
cheek?"  was  the  next  tantalizing  ques- 
tion. *  *  No, ' '  was  the  answer.  *  *  Do  you 
rely  on  the  mouth?"  the  counsel  con- 
tinued. "Very  much,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Do  you  rely  upon  the  eyes  ?  "  was  the 
next  question.  "  Still  more  than  on  the 
mouth,"  the  witness  answered.  "If,  then, 
this  prisoner  were  concealed  all  but  his 
mouth  or  his  eyes,  you  aflBrm  that  you 
could  decide  accurately  whether  or  not 
he  is  insane?"  queried  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
''  No,  I  do  not  state  that ;  I  must  see  all 
of  the  features  at  once,"  the  witness  I 
urged.  For  a  considerable  time  the  astute  I 


Attorney-General  dwelt  on  the  features  of 
different  persons,  endeavoring  by  his  wit 
and  sarcasm  to  throw  the  utmost  ridicule 
upon  the  witness's  method  of  detecting 
insanity  at  sight.  With  passive  coun- 
tenance and  in  the  most  quiet,  self-pos- 
sessed manner  the  witness  answerea  all 
the  questions,  exhibiting  not  the  slight- 
est irritation  at  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  the 
wily  and  witty  counsel  as  he  held  up  to 
ridicule  before  the  jury  Dr.  Brigham's 
new  method  of  diagnosing  insanity. 

The  interest  of  the  court,  jury,  counsel, 
and  the  immense  audience  had  gradually 
increased  as  the  examination  progressed, 
until  the  nervous  tension  of  the  entire 
mass  of  people  had  become  painful  and 
the  suppressed  excitement  was  intense. 
The  climax  was  reached  when  the  At- 
torney-General exclaimed,  with  startling 
vehemence  and  emphasis  on  every  word, 
' '  What  I  Do  you  affirm  that  you  can  diag- 
nose insanity  at  sight  ?  "  "  I  do, "  was  the 
calm,  dignified,  but  emphatic,  response. 
Thrusting  his  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes 
of  his  vest  and  turning  towards  the  jury 
and  the  spectators,  the  Attorney  Genersd 
demanded  in  the  most  contemptuous 
manner  and  tone,  "  Point  out  to  the  court 
and  jury  an  insane  person."  This  chal- 
lenge was  the  critical  test  of  the  compe- 
tency of  the  witness  on  the  credibility  of 
whose  testimony  the  defense  placed  its 
chief  reliance.  Dr.  Brigham  accepted 
the  challenge  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, and,  with  an  air  of  reserved  confi- 
dence which  impressed  every  one  with 
the  belief,  or  perhaps  fear,  that  he  would 
prove  equal  to  the  emergency. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene 
which  followed.  A  breathless  silence 
fell  upon  the  court- room.  The  venerable 
Judge  raised  his  glasses  to  his  forehead 
and  surveyed  the  excited  mass  of  people 
about  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  an  exam- 
ination as  to  their  sanity.  The  large 
number  of  legal  gentlemen  within  the  bar 
arose  to  their  feet  and  gazed  at  the 
crowded  hall  and  passageways  with  in- 
tense curiosity.  The  spectators  were 
simply  awe-stricken  when  they  realized 
that  the  crucial  test  was  to  be  applied  to 
them,  and,  being  one  of  the  number,  I 
still  feel  the  thrill  of  horror  I  experienced. 

Dr.  Brigham  rose  from  his  chair  very 
deliberately  and  stood  for  a  moment  sur- 
veying the  people,  as  if  to  determine 
where  to  begin  his  scrutiny.  He  was  as 
white  and  emotionless  as  a  marble  statue. 
Turning  slowly  to  the  left  or  first  tier  of 
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seats  he  began  a  deliberate  survey  of  the 
spectators,  scanning  the  features  of  each 
one  with  the  apparent  confidence  that  he 
could  detect  the  faintest  traces  of  insan- 
ity. As  his  keen,  searching  eyes  glanced 
from  tier  to  tier  of  seats  the  suspense  was 
simply  unendurable.  He  had  reached 
the  middle  aisle  and  yet  no  one  had  been 
pointed  out  as  insane,  Five  hundred 
faces  had  been  scrutinized,  and  no  group 
of  individual  features  had  responded  to 
the  test.  That  portion  of  the  audience, 
at  least,  breathed  more  freely.  An  in- 
credulous smile  began  to  play  about  the 
mouth  and  light  up  the  mobile  features 
of  the  Attorney-General,  while  a  greater 
earnestness  of  manner  and  intensity  of 
scrutiny  were  apparent  in  the  witness. 
Deep  furrows  appeared  on  his  pallid  face, 
and  his  eyes  assumed  a  piercing  brilliancy 
which  made  every  one  shrink  on  whom 
his  gaze  was  momentarily  fixed.  I  felt 
myself  transfixed  when  I  realized  that 
my  face  was  focalized  on  his  vision,  and 
I  experienced  a  sense  of  the  greatest  re- 
lief when  I  saw  that  I  had  safely  passed 
the  trying  ordeal.  A  sigh  of  relief  fol- 
lowed along  the  rows  of  seats  as  the  glance 
of  the  great  expert  swept  over  them. 
The  area  of  faces  still  to  be  Examined  was 
now  rapidly  diminishing,  and  but  one- 
fourth  of  the  audience  remained  to  be 
scanned.  It  was  apparent  that  thus  far 
either  there  was  no  insane  person  in  the 
crowd,  or,  if  there  was,  the  witness  had 
failed  to  detect  such  person,  and  hence  had 
failed  to  answer  the  practical  test  to  which 
he  had  been  challenged  by  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  which  he  had  accepted  without 
protest. 

Suddenly  the  wandering  eyes  of  the 
expert  became  fixed,  his  features  relaxed 
ana  assumed  their  customary  impassive- 
ness,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  object  of  his  search.  Stretch- 
ing out  his  long  arm  and  pointing  with 
his  finger  toward  a  person  on  one  of  the 
rear  tiers  of  seats,  he  quietly  said,  **  There 
is  an  insane  man."  At  the  instant  a  man, 
as  if  struck  with  a  bullet,  sprang  from  his 
seat  and,  wildly  gesticulating  and  shout- 
ing a  volley  of  oaths  against  any  one  who 
would  call  him  insane,  rushed  down  the 
aisle  towards  the  bar.  The  Judge  rose 
hastily  from  his  chair  as  if  about  to  escape ; 
the  lawyers  were  panic-stricken  and  min- 
gled with  the  crowd ;  but  Dr.  Brigham 
stood  perfectly  self  possessed,  while  the 
officers  struggled  with  the  lunatic  in  their 
efforts  to  remove  him  from  the  court-room. 


The  whole  scene  was  intensely  dra- 
matic and  the  termination  was  a  surpris- 
ing ovation  for  the  triumphant  actor.  Dr. 
Brigham.  The  prosecution  was  com- 
pletely nonplussed,  and  the  witness  was 
allowed  to  retire  without  further  tests  of 
his  ability  as  an  authority  in  the  diagno- 
sis of  insanity  at  sight.  The  man  who 
was  pointed  out  as  insane  proved  to  be  a 
harmless  lunatic  who  had  strayed  into 
court  from  a  neighboring  livery  stable. 
To  break  the  force  of  Dr.  Brigham*s  suc- 
cessful test,  however,  the  prosecution  cir- 
culated the  report  that  Mr.  Seward,  in 
anticipation  of  this  test  being  made,  had 
caused  the  insane  man  to  be  placed  in 
that  seat,  and  that  Dr.  Brigham  had  pre- 
viously seen  him.  This  absurd  story  only 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  favorable  im- 
pression which  Dr.  Brigham' s  successful 
answer  of  the  challenge  of  the  Attorney- 
General  made  upon  the  court,  jury  and 
the  people. 

The  nnal  issue  of  the  case  was  the  con- 
viction of  the  criminal  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  Public  feeling  would  admit 
of  no  other  verdict.  He  was  not  exe- 
cuted, but  died  in  prison,  demented  to 
idiocy.  An  autopsy  confirmed  the  correct- 
ness of  the  defense,  insanity.— On//^^. 


WILD  ANIMAL  MARKET. 


ELEPHANTS  are  going  up.  They 
were  quoted  last  week  in 'Hamburg 
at  $i,8oo  and  $2,000  apiece  for  unedu- 
cated ones. 

Hamburg  is  the  world's  headquarters 
for  wild  beasts.  In  this  picturesque  old 
city  all  the  menageries  are  accustomed  to 
fit  up,  and  the  various  collections  of  the 
country,  public  and  private,  secure  their 
animals.  There  is  a  regular  wild  animal 
market  in  the  city  and  prices  fluctuate 
and  vary  just  as  in  any  market,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Young  elephants  from  Burmah  can  be 
bought  for  $1,500,  and  sometimes  less* 
The  female  is  less  expensive  because 
easier  caught.  She  can  be  educated 
better  than  the  male,  and  for  menageries 
is  more  desirable. 

The  lion  is  not  expensive.  A  Nubian 
lion  six  years  old  can  be  bought  for 
$1,000  and  even  less. 

Zebras  are  very  scarce.  It  might  be 
possible  to  buy  a  pair  for  $2,500,  and  it 
might  not. 

Bengal  tigers  are  worth  from  $800  to 
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$1,000.  A  polar  bear  would  bring  from 
$1,000  to  $1,500.  Another  expensive 
animal  is  the  orang-outang.  A  giant 
orang-outang  would  cost  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000. — School  Weekly, 


TEACHER  AND  THE  CITY. 


CHARLES  F.  THWING. 


THE  teacher  of  the  American  public 
school  is  the  most  important  force  for 
the  improvement  of  society.  He  repre- 
sents the  chief  power  recognized  and 
constituted  by  the  law  for  the  enrich- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  State.  The 
State  determines  the  character  of  the 
men  who  shall  practice  law  before  its 
courts.  The  State  also  determines  the 
character  of  the  men,  who,  as  physicians 
and  dentists,  shall  practice  their  healing 
arts  among  the  people.  The  State  turns 
over  to  the  Church  the  determination  of 
the  character  of  the  men  who  shall  be  its 
priests  and  ministers.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  teacher  the  State  determines  not 
only  who  may  and  who  shall  not  teach 
in  its  public  schools,  but  also  the  State 
pays  out  of  its  own  treasury  for  the  teach- 
ing thus  rendered.  The  State  further- 
more determines  that  boys  and  girls,  up 
to  a  certain  age,  shall  submit  themselves 
to  this  teaching  for  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  of  each  year.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  State  commits  to  the  teacher,  in 
a  way  of  special  significance  and  respon- 
sibilities most  serious,  peculiar  duties  for 
its  own  preservation  and  enlargement. 

What  is  thus  said  in  reference  to  the 
function  of  the  State  in  general  applies 
with  special  significance  to  the  city.  For 
the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  are  cen- 
tralized in  the  city.  The  powers  of  the 
city  for  righteousness  are  the  most  potent. 
Its  tendencies  towards  wickedness  are 
the  most  evident.  The  forces  of  the  whole 
State  of  every  sort  are  here  found  raised 
to  their  tenth  power.  The  best  and  the 
worst,  the  richest  heritage  and  the  most 
promising  assurance  for  the  future,  the 
finest  personalities  and  the  most  degraded 
characters,  the  noblest  generosities  and 
the  most  miserable  meannesses,  are  here 
found  in  evidence.  Therefore  the  city 
represents  the  supreme  opportunity  and 
the  most  useful  tool  for  the  teacher  of  the 
American  public  school. 

There  are  several  forces  which  help  to 
constitute  civilization.    Among  them  are 


the  family,  the  Church,  the  government^ 
literatuie,  commerce  and  personality. 
The  family  represents  love;  the  Church 
represents  religion;  the  government  repre- 
sents authority;  business  represents  forcer 
literature  represents  truth;  and  person- 
ality represents  inspiration.  Love,  re- 
ligion, authority,  truth,  force,  inspiration 
are  mightiest  forces  constituting  civiliza«^ 
tion  and  promoting  its  progress. 

But  these  powers  are  the  powers  whicfir 
the  teacher  uses.  The  teacher  represents 
the  love  of  the  family.  If  a  teacher  fail 
to  love  his  students,  he  is  not  worthy  of 
being  a  teacher.  If  he  is  unable  to  see 
the  soul  of  character  in  the  midst  of  these 
little  bits  of  humanity,  he  has  no  right 
to  stand  in  the  school- room.  He  must 
love.  Be  it  said,  too,  that  the  teacher  is 
a  lover.  He  puts  his  own  heart  into  the 
lives  of  these  children. 

The  teacher  also  uses  religion.  I  da 
not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  use  the 
Protestant  faith  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  or  any  other  faith.  I  recognize  the 
obligation  of  the  statute,  but  I  do  meai» 
that  religion  represents  the  relation  of 
man  to  ultimate  reality.  Concerning  the 
notion  of  that  ultimate  reality  people  dif- 
fer. One  man  says  it  is  a  person;  another 
man  says  it  is  an  impersonal  power;  but 
whatever  it  be,  the  teacher  has  a  right 
to  use  a  broad  interpretation  of  that  ulti- 
mate reality  for  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. Respect  and  obedience  to  that 
reality  he  has  a  right  to  teach.  Without 
such  teaching,  instruction  lacks  the  high- 
est relationship;  with  it,  instruction  takes- 
upon  itself  a  sky  and  a  firmament. 

The  teacher  also  uses  the  essence  of 
governmental  authority.  He  represents- 
the  government;  he  is  constituted  by  the- 
government;  to  the  government  he  owes^ 
allegiance.  This  officer  of  the  law  him- 
self should  so  impress  upon  students  the- 
duty  of  respect  for  authority  that  each 
shall  become  a  better  citizen,  as  well  as  a; 
better  man  or  woman. 

In  the  administration,  too,  of  the  school^ 
the  teacher  represents  the  essence  of  com- 
merce, force.  He  uses  executive  skilL 
He  is  to  be  active  and  strong  in  doing. 
The  man  of  human  force  entering  into 
the  administration  of  the  public  school 
system  is  akin  to  the  man  of  human  force 
that  enters  into  great  commercial  under- 
takings. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  teacher 
represents  the  power  which  constitutes 
or  helps  to  constitute  literature,  truths 
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Truth  is  the  chief  element  of  his  work; 
truth  is  the  atmosphere  of  his  life;  truth 
is  the  instrument  6f  his  service.  The 
book  as  embodying  truth  is  both  his  com- 
panion and  his  servant.  The  shield  of 
the  oldest  college  in  America  consists  in 
part  of  an  open  book  across  which  is 
written  the  word  Veritas.  Such  a  shield 
would  be  a  proper  symbol  for  every  pub- 
lic school. 

The  teacher  also  represents  personality. 
As  a  personality  he  embodies  that  su- 
preme quality  of  life  known  as  inspira- 
tion. This  is  life  itself.  The  most  valu- 
able force  in  every  school -room  is  not  the 
room,  is  not  the  tools,  but  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  teacher  himself.  He  should  be  a 
great  '*  human  "  to  quicken,  to  arouse,  to 
enlarge,  to  uplift  his  students. 

Therefore,  in  the  use  of  these  forces, 
love  standing  for  the  family,  religion 
standing  for  the  Church,  government 
standing  for  authority,  commerce  stand- 
ing for  force,  literature  standing  for 
truth,  and  personality  standing  for  in- 
spiration, the  teacher  is  the  mightiest 
power  for  the  enlargement  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  American  city. — Ledger. 


IS  IT  WORTH  WHII,E? 


ANNIB  RAUDNITZKY, 


THE  hour  of  dismission  had  come,  and 
the  school -day  was  over.  The 
teacher  had  been  discouraged.  Standing 
at  the  head  of  the  broad  stairs,  her  eyes 
followed  the  girl  with  the  pink  ribbon  at 
ber  throat  and  the  independent,  indif- 
ferent air  in  her  bearing,  and  she  said  to 
herself,  **You  have  failed  in  that  direc- 
tion after  a  year's  work;  you  have  created 
no  slightest  warmth  of  feeling,  have  made 
no  impression,  have  exerted  no  in- 
fluence," With  the  closing  days  in  June 
came  a  parting  gift  for  the  teacher,  and 
foremost  in  the  gentle  conspiracy  at  its 
consummation  was — the  girl  with  the 
pink  ribbon,  fluttered,  and  anxious,  and 
delighted.  Then  the  teacher  felt  con- 
demned because  of  her  shortsightedness 
— because  of  the  unfaith  which  was  not 
content  to  let  the  seed  germinate  in 
silence;  which  looked  for  fruit  soon  after 
the  planting. 

There  was  the  girl,  too,  unvaryingly 
polite  and  respectful,  but  forever  wearing 
on  her  face  an  inscrutable  little  smile, 
which  somehow  seemed  a  mocking  one — 


an  insurmountable  barrier  to  any  near 
approach.  One  day  she  committed  an 
indiscretion;  denial  and  discovery  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  teacher  longed  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  dove.  A  quiet  little  talk 
when  the  school-room  was  deserted,  a 
pale  face  and  contrition  on  one  side, 
great  inward  trepidation  on  the  other. 
The  days  go  by,  but  the  mocking  smile 
disappears,  and  something  intangible, 
but  more  tender,  takes  its  place.  One 
morning  the  polite  girl  recites,  with  ap- 
preciative emphasis : 
Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  sonl. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low*  vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unrest- 
ing sea! 
^  As  the  teacher  listens,  she  realizes  intu- 
itively that  to  this  young  girl  have  come 
glimpses,  dim  perhaps,  of  a  true  woman- 
hood beyond;  of  the  **more  stately  man- 
sions *'  which  her  soul  may  occupy  in 
coming  days.  Again  there  is  a  lesson  for 
the  woman  at  the  desk— again  she  longs 
for  the  perfect  patience  that  can  wait,  un- 
daunted and  undismayed. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  dark- 
haired  girl,  with  eyes  a  trifle  bold.  The 
face  contains  a  suggestion  of  dt  fiance,  of 
possible  impertinence  on  provocation,  and 
so  the  teacher  has  tried  to  steer  clear  of 
possible  rocks  or  shoals  on  which  two 
barks  might  come  to  grief.  Once  she 
administered,  of  necessity,  a  severe  re- 
buke, then  fairly  held  her  breath.  Which 
would  follow — sullenness  or  angry  retort  ? 
But  no,  some  reasoning  behind  that 
young  brow  had  made  a  decision  in  favor 
of  the  judge,  and  the  head  drooped 
slighily  in  unexpected  humility. 

It  seemed  ludicrously  appropriate  that 
once,  in  class,  the  dark-haired  girl  should 
respond  with  the  pertinent  quotation : 
*'A  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edge-tool 
that  grows  keener  with  constant  use." 
When  the  teacher  quietly  remarked,  in 
all  sincerity,  '*  I  do  not  believe  you  have 
that,"  her  surprise  can  be  imagined 
better  than  described  when  that  bold- 
faced, possibly-impudent  girl  replied,  in 
gentlest  tone,  **  I'm  afraid  I  have." 
Will  the  teacher  profit  by  this  incident  ? 
Will  she  bear  in  mind  that  like  generally 
responds  to  like — that  hasty  reply  sup- 
plements irritable  speech — that  the  love 
which  **beareth  all  things"  begets  the 
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affection  which  becomes  strong  in  self- 
control? 

Will  she  remember  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  kind  and  patient  and  forbear- 
ing, though  so  often  apparently  unap- 
preciated ?  That  it  is  worth  while  to  sow 
and  plant  and  cultivate,  though  so  often 
apparently  in  vain  ?  That  it  is  worth 
while  to  labor  and  strive  and  watch, 
though  so  often  head  and  heart  are  weary  ? 
Alas,  she  forgets  but  too  readily,  and  de- 
mands to  see  results — poor,  unwise  sower 
— golden  harvests,  which  her  hands  shall 
gather!  Yet  now  and  then,  amid  the 
blundering  and  the  discouragement, 
amid  mistake  and  seeming  failure,  her 
slow  comprehension  grasps  somewhat  of 
the  great  truth,  **  First  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the 
ear."  And  from  the  heart  of  one  teacher 
ascends  the  prayer  of  those  early  dis- 
ciples, slow  learners  also  of  life's  impor- 
tant lessons,  who,  conscious  of  weakness 
and  of  need,  asked  earnestly  of  the  untir- 
ing Schoolmaster,  *' Increase  our  faith.*' 

Wilmington^  Delaware, 


JACOB  A.  RIIS, 
REPORTER,  REPORMBR,  AMERICAN  CITIZEN. 

LINCOLN  STEPFENS. 


IP  any  rich  man  could  mark  a  city  with  as 
many  good  works  as  Jacob  A.  Riis  has 
thrust  upon  New  York,  his  name  would  be 
called  good  and  himself  great;  no  matter 
how  he  made  his  money,  the  man  would  be 
a  philanthropist.  Riis  is  a  reporter.  The 
evils  he  exposed,  he  discovered  as  a  re- 
porter; as  a  reporter  he  wrung  men's  hearts 
with  them;  and  the  reporter  with  his 
'*  roasts  "  compelled  indifferent  city  officials 
to  concede  the  reforms  he  suggested  or  ap- 
proved. Consider  these  reforms:  It  was 
Riis  who  exposed  the  contaminated  state  of 
the  city's  water  supply,  and  thus  brought 
about  the  purchase  of  the  whole  Croton 
watershed.  It  was  Riis  who  forced  the  de- 
struction of  rear  tenements,  and  thus  re- 
lieved the  hideous  darkness  and  density  of 
life  among  the  poor.  It  was  the  reporter 
with  his  nagging  that  wiped  out  Mulberry 
Bend,  the  worst  tenement  block  in  the  city, 
and  had  the  space  turned  into  a  park.  Riis 
spoke  the  word  that  incited  Commissioner 
Roosevelt  to  abolish  police  station  lodging- 
lu>use8.  Riis  fought  for  and  secured  a 
truant  school,  where  boys  who  play  hooky 
are  punished — they  used  to  be  imprisoned 
with  juvenile  criminals.  Riis  did  the  work 
that  won  small  parks  for  bad  spots  in  the 
city;  he  labored  years  for  enough  schools; 
he  drove  bake  shops  with  their  fatal  fires 
oat  of  tenement  basements;  he  demanded 


light  for  dark  tenement  hallways,  got  it, 
and  thus  opened  one  hidine-place  of  vice, 
crime  and  filth.  He  worked  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  child  labor,  and,  when  a  law  was 
enacted,  compelled  its  enforcement.  Play- 
grounds for  'schools  and  the  ppening  of 
school- rooms  to  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  were 
of  his  work.  Ana  he  raised  the  cry  for 
flowers  for  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  sick 
poor. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said  that  Riis 
was  '*  the  most  useful  citizen  of  New  York." 
A  Harvard  professor  who  heard  the  remark 
spoke  of  it  as  a  "  generous  exaggeration  " 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  man 
who  is  President  never  chose  words  more 
nicely.  People  don't  realize  it,  but  no  citi- 
zen of  New  York  ever  devoted  himself  so 
completely  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  as  Riis, 
and  truly  no  one  has  accomplished  so  much 
— so  many  specific,  tangible  reforms. 

Of  course  he  did  not  do  all  these  things 
single-handed,  and  he  did  not  pay  for  them 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  Riis  was  poor  in 
pocket,  but  he  was  rich  in  sentiment  and 
strength  and  courage.  He  gave  facts  and 
made  the  city  pay.  The  man  has  cost  New 
York  City  millions  of  dollars.  According 
to  the  latest  principle  of  public  benefaction, 
however,  this  makes  him  all  the  more  a 
philanthropist,  for  such  men  as  Rockefeller 
and  Carnegie  have  been  giving  mone^  only 
on  condition  that  the  city  or  institution  re- 
ceiving the  gifts  should  raise  as  much  more, 
and  Mr.  Carnegie  told  me  once  that  he  was 
prouder  of  what  he  had  made  cities  do  for 
themselves  than  of  all  that  he  himself  had 
given.  So  Riis,  who  has  made  his  city  foot 
the  whole  bill,  is  the  greatest  philanthropist 
of  them  all. 

Now  Riis  does  not  care  for  fame  :  that  is 
one  secret  of  his  success,  and  he  used  to  say 
the  elevation  of  his  name  with  an  account 
of  his  methods  would  hinder  him.  But  his 
work  is  about  done,  and  he  has  told  his  own 
story  in  **The  Making  of  an  American." 
Besides,  he  told  me  not  long  ago  to  *'go 
ahead  and  expose  him,"  so  that,  though  I 
know  he  will  denounce  some  of  the  things  I 
am  going  to  say,  I  should  like  to  help  urge 
the  claim  he  has  made  to  the  titles  *' re- 
porter, reformer,  American  citizen."  Then, 
too,  he  is  such  a  good  man  to  know. 

Riis  is  a  lusty  Danish  emigrant,  with  a 
vigorous  body,  an  undisciplined  mind  that 
grasps  facts  as  he  himself  sees  them,  an 
ima£:ination  to  reconstruct,  emotion  to 
suffer,  and  a  kind,  fighting  spirit,  to  weep, 
whoop,  lau^h,  and  demana.  As  a  reporter 
he  saw  straight,  told  about  it  in  woras  hot 
with  emotion,  and  because  his  feeling  was 
genuine,  he  was  not  content  with  the  pleas- 
ant sensation  of  horror  he  gave  his  readers, 
neither  could  he  be  ordered  off  on  some 
other  assignment;  he  turned  reformer,  and 
while  the  man  continued  to  pity,  the  re- 
porter continued  to  report,  and  the  reformer 
worked  through  despair  to  s^t  the  wrong 
S  right.    As  a  citizen,  public  business  came 
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first  in  bis  interest,  his  own  second.  His 
love  for  his  wife  is  such  that  his  story  of  it 
is  one  of  the  most  amazing  and  beautiful 
love  stories  in  the  world.  But  having  given 
her  this  love  of  faith,  passion,  and  imagina- 
tion, he  gave  the  rest  '*to  God  and  New 
York." 

Oh,  he  is  a  fanatic,  this  Riis.  But  he  has 
such  a  laugh,  and  such  luck.  I  used  to 
remonstrate  with  him  for  neglecting  hia 
family.  He  had  bought  a  home,  with  a 
mortgage  all  over  it.  and  instead  of  hasten- 
ing to  pay  it  off,  he  was  giving  lectures 
free,  or  for  ten,  twenty -five  or  fifty  dollars, 
writing  articles  for  about  the  same  prices, 
and  laboring  for  small  parks  or  school  play- 
grounds, or  to  tear  down  rear  tenements. 
His  lectures  and  his  articles,  he  said,  helped 
alons^  the  cause,  and,  besides,  it  was  not 
worth  more  than  ten  dollars  to  stand  up 
and  talk  about  what  he  loved  to  tell.  Thus 
he  reasons:  As  for  the  family,  '*  God  will 
provide." 

When  I  reminded  him  one  momins^  that 
he  might  die  and  that  the  friends  of  a  re- 
former, unlike  those  of  the  rascal,  forget,  he 
told  me  to  get  out  and  picked  up  his  mail. 

**I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,"  he 
said.  * '  I've  been  in  all  sorts  of  trouble,  and 
He  always  has  provided.  Right  now,  for 
instance,  I'm  broke.  My  oldest  boy  needs 
an  overcoat,  and  the  winter  is  coming.  How 
I'm  going  to  get  the  monev  for  that  over- 
coat I  don't  know,  but  it  will  come  because 
I  must  have ." 

He  stopped  intent  on  a  letter.  **  What's 
this  !"  he  exclaimed.  Then  he  jumped  up, 
and  waving  a  check,  roared  the  jolly  laugh 
which  all  Mulberry  Street  knows  well. 
•*Hi,  yi'"  he  bawled,  and  as  I  quit  him  in 
disgust  he  yelled  at  my  back  the  explana- 
tion that  some  man  down  South  had  paid  at 
last  a  bill  for  an  advertisement  Riis  wrote 
for  him  years  before.  Riis  swore  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  and  I  believed  him. 
I  gave  him  up.  I  scoffed  at  his  'Muck," 
and  he  jeered  at  me  for  calling  it  that.  And 
I  reallv  came  to  believe  in  whatever  it  was 
myself.  Besides,  he  has  since  raised  his 
rates,  wiped  out  the  mortgage,  and  gone  to 
work  for  his  family,  and,  though  I'd  like  to 
reform  almost  every  other  reformer  I  ever 
knew,  I  shouldn't  change  Riis,  even  if  I 
could,  in  any  particular,  least  of  all  in  his 
roaring  follies. 

One  winter  day  he  asked  me  to  go  with 
him  to  a  case  of  distress  on  the  Bast  side  ; 
two  lone  women,  mother  and  daughter, 
were  starving  in  a  rotten  tenement.  We 
found  them  on  the  top  floor,  where  the 
stench  was  shocking.  At  his  knock  the 
door  reluctantly  opened,  and  from  a  closet- 
sized  room,  with  no  window,  the  pent-up 
reek  burst  forth  like  a  back  draft.  Riis  re- 
coiled, and  I  halttd  on  the  top  stair.  A 
white  old  head  stuck  out,  the  daughter's, 
and  said  she  and  her  mother  were  in  dire 
need  ;  they  had  no  food,  and  were  staying 
in  bed  to  keep  warm. 


**  But  haven't  I  seen  you  ^before  ?"  Riis 
asked  after  a  while. 

'*  Are  you  Mr.  Riis  ?  Oh  !"  and  she  was 
about  to  close  the  door. 

**Hold  on,"  said  he;  ''didn't  I  put  yon 
and  your  mother  on  a  nice  farm  over  in 
Jersey  a  year  ago,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
enjoy  the  flowers  and  the  cows— why  didn't 
you  stay  there?" 

**  Because— well,  because— there  was  noth- 
ing to  do;  nobodv  to  see  or  nothing." 

**  So  you'd  rather  starve  in  filth  in  this 
beastly  place  than  do ." 

•'What  you'd  like  best  of  all  to  do,"  I 
interrupted. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Riis,  disgusted,  and  he 
called  back  that  he  would  "see." 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  finally  **  saw  "  in 
this  case;  it  was  pretty  surely  a  "  fairly 
worthy  case,"  but  he  never  could  see  how 
it  was  that  city  poor  preferred  city  poverty 
to  the  green  fields,  etc.,  which  he  loved  and 
recommended,  and  often  had  thrown  back  at 
him.  He  ^as  easily  imposed  upon  because 
he  believed  so  thoroughly  in  human  nature 
and  loved  it,  but  he  knew  that  he  could  be 
deceived,  and  that,  I  think,  is  why  he  toler- 
ated organized  charity.  I  have  heard  him 
denounce  it  in  private  many  a  time,  then 
go  right  off  to  support  it  publicly  with  an 
eloquence  that  must  have  derived  some  of 
its  force  from  the  passion  of  his  rage  at  it. 

His  worship  of  women  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  nis  traits.  He  knew  all  the 
good  women  in  New  York,  and  they  loved 
Riis  as  he  adored  them.  Since  they  were  in 
organized  charity,  organized  chanty  must 
be  right.  I  may  be  wrong  about  this,  but 
unless  I  can  trace  a  trait  of  Riis  to  his  heart, 
I  don't  feel  that  I  have  reached  bottom,  and 
I  know  positively  that  he  couldn't  tell  a  bad 
woman  from  a  good  one:  they  were  all  just 
women  to  him. 

"There,"  he  said  one  afternoon,  as  he 
pointed  across  Mulberry  Street  to  a  bleached 
blond  in  Cat  Alley.  *'  There  you  have  the 
basis  of  my  faith  in  the  slums.  See  that 
face!" 

It  was  a  young  face,  and  though  hard 
lines  were  coming,  the  general  aspect  still 
was  soft  and  tired  and  very  white.  I  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  who  and  what 
the  girl  was,  but  I  nodded. 

"  Well,  as  long  as  there  are  women  like 
that  in  the  slums,"  he  declared,  in  his  vig- 
orous, positive  way,  "  there  is  hope  for  the 
slums,  and  a  rock  to  build  on." 

'*  Go  speak  to  her,  Riis,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  will,"  he  said,  and  he  walked  casually 
into  the  alley,  looked  around,  and  then  re- 
marked that  he  intended  some  day  to  bring 
his  camera  and  take  pictures  of  "all  yon 
people." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  her 
face  hardened.     "Ye  will,  will  ye?"  she 

said.    "Ye  will,  eh?    Well,  say,   ye 

bring  your machine  in  here  and 

we'll  break  every^  bone  in  your body, 

and  the  thing  besides.    Go  chase  yerself." 
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Riis  staggered  back,  and  neither  of  us 
enjoyed  "the  joke."  It  was  too  practical, 
and  I  was  sony  for  my  part  in  it.  But  it 
did  not  shake  his  faith  even  in  that  woman, 
one  of  the  worst  white  women  in  China- 
town.    He  charged  her  up  to  the  slums. 

For  is  it  not  a  wonderful  thing  that  this 
man  who  has  worked  all  the  best  part  of 
his  mature  life  as  a  police  reporter,  *'  cover- 
ing" murders,  suicides,  burglaries,  crimes, 
and  vices  of  all  sorts,  from  bodjr  snatchings 
down  to  *' mixed  ale*'  rows  in  brothels, 
should  come  out  as  sweet  and  clean  and  as 
fall  of  faith  and  follies  as  his  old  Danish 
village  made  him  ?  Priests  and  nurses  have 
done  it,  but  Riis  was  tried  far  more  than 
they.  He  did  not  go  about  merely  to  see 
and  help,  he  went  back  and  reported  it. 
When  he  had  done  that  he  struggled  with 
corrupt  city  officials  for  relief.  Their  chi- 
caneries he  saw;  he  caught  them  red-handed 
at  their  sordid  tricks.  Then,  too,  he  was 
fighting  other  reporters  who  had  combined 
to  "beat  the  Dutchman,"  and  who  were 
willing,  "  to  fake  to  do  him."  Severest  test 
of  all,  he  was  wading  up  to  his  neck  in 
police  corruption,  knowing  well  men  who 
lived  by  blackmail  and  profits  shared  with 
thieves,  gamblers  and  prostitutes.  None  of 
this  soil^  this  man  outside  or  in,  neither 
himself  nor  his  ideals  nor  his  belief  in  his 
fellow-men. 

Riis  was  never  really  "wise."  When  I 
first  met  him  we  were  all  busy  exposing 
further  the  Tammany  police  system  of  cor- 
ruption from  which  Dr.  Parkhurst  first 
lifted  the  veil.  We  had  just  written  one  day 
something  about  the  divulgences  of  the 
Lexow  Committee,  and  Riis's  article  was  as 
vigorous  as  anybody's.  Yet  when  he  had 
written  it  he  came  into  my  office  and  closed 
the  door. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve it?" 

"What?" 

"  Why,  what  we've  been  writing." 

"  You  know  it's  true,"  I  said,  astonished. 

"I  suppose  I  do;  I  suppose  I  ought  to," 
he  said,  tnoughtfully.  Then  he  broke  out 
with  force.  "But  I  don't  believe  it.  I 
can't.  I  don't  believe,  for  instance,  that 
Captain  ." 

At  that  name  I  sprang  up.  The  man  he 
was  about  to  cite  was  a  sanctimonious  ras- 
cal, "smooth,"  but  one  of  the  very  worst 
offenders ;  Tammany  had  trusted  him ; 
Roosevelt  trusted  him  then;  Devery  has 
trusted  him  since;  Commissioner  Partridge 
trusted  him.  But  everybody  who  knew  any- 
thing about  police  affairs  knew  that  Cap- 
tain   was  the  brains  of  the  whole  police 

syndicate,  the  most  hypocritical,  the  most 
intelligent,  and  the  most  grasping  of  cor- 
rupt police  officials.  Riis  found  him  out 
later,  five  or  six  years  later,  but  at  that  time 
Riis  had  known  this  man  for  fifteen  years, 
and  was  discrediting  his  own  ears  and  eyes. 

The  power  to  conceive  evil  in  its  vicious 
form  failed  Riis  always.    He  has  a  brilliant 


imagination.  He  has  gathered  with  the 
cleverest  reporters  in  New  York  the  facts 
of  a  news  story,  and,  by  grasping  them  with 
his  sympathy  aud  his  imagination,  has  so 
written  them  that  his  paper  appeared  to 
have  a  "  beat."  His  imagination  was  that 
of  a  child  or  a  genius.  If  this  hadn't  been 
so  he  never  would  have  done  his  great  work, 
which,  indeed,  all  came  out  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  feeling.  The  evils  of  the  slums  lay 
before  the  other  reporters'  eyes;  they  too 
had  to  pass  and  repass  the  Bowery;  they 
too  had  to  dive  into  Mulberry  Bend  night 
and  day.  They  got  the  murderers  as  Riis 
did,  but  he  got  something  else,  which  finally 
blew  the  Bend  off"  the  face  of  the  city.  Riis 
realized  and  visualized  where  ordinary  men 
"faked." 

Far  deeper  than  any  intellectual  faculty 
lay  his  sympathy.  His  life,  as  you  can  see 
in  "  The  Making  of  an  American,"  has  been 
one  lone  stretch  of  emotional  excitement. 
The  world  has  played  upon  his  sensibilities 
as  it  does  upon  the  soul  of  a  musician,  and 
since  his  feelings  found  no  expression  in 
art,  they  went  off",  not  as  with  most  men  of 
his  temperament  in  weird  dissipations  or 
lay  sermons,  but  in  action.  A  natural 
shrewdness  guided  his  conduct  and  directed 
his  impulses.  I/>ose  and  careless  as  I  have 
shown  him  in  his  personal  affairs,  when  it 
came  to  his  work  for  others,  whether  for  his 
newspaper  or  his  town,  he  could  wait,  plot, 
pull  wires  !— yes,  he  could  even  play  tricks; 
and  a  successful  trick  gave  him  the  most 
robust  enjoyment. 

A  story  he  used  to  tell  with  great  gusto 
was  of  the  defeat  of  a  sanitary  expert  who 
had  written  a  report  of  an  especially  im- 
portant investigation.  All  the  reporters 
wanted  that  report;  none  could  ^et  it  from 
the  expert,  least  of  all  Riis,  his  friend.  The 
commissioner  had  forbidden  its  publication. 
There  was  no  other  reason  than  the  form  of 
the  thing  for  withholding  it,  and  Riis  made 
up  his  mind  to  get  it.  He  worked  long  in 
vain,  till  one  day  a  committee  of  women 
from  a  charity  organization  called  on  Riis 
for  an  address. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said.  "  But  no,  I  won't. 
You  ask  Dr. to  talk  to  you  about  over- 
crowding in  the  tenements;  he's  full  of  it 
and  will  talk  well." 

They  did,  the  Doctor  was  glad  to  over- 
flow, and  Riis,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
women's  organization,  sat  in  the  committee 
room  off  the  main  room  and  wrote  down  the 
gist  of  that  report,  and  to  hear  Riis  tell 
about  it,  especially  if  the  defeated  official 
were  by,  was  to  get  as  much  fun  out  of 
Riis's  "deviltry"  as  he  got  out  of  the 
"beat." 

Indeed  it  was  this  roaring  humor  as 
much  as  his  shrewdness  that  kept  his  senti- 
mentality within  bounds,  and  turned  into 
a  working  force  his  human  sympathies. 
The  evils  he  suffered  and  the  evils  he  saw 
moved  his  pity,  but,  his  emotions  stirred, 
turned  him  not  to  tears,  but  to  imprecations 
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and  strife.  Christian  though  he  was,  he 
was  a  heathenish  viking,  first  and  last,  and 
his  life  has  been  one  long  fight.  He  wanted 
always  to  be  a  soldier,  and  three  times  he 
tried  hard  to  enlist  for  the  wars.  Human 
misery,  however,  was  his  bom  enemy,  and 
the  struggle  with  that  began  in  his  child- 
hood. 

That's  the  spirit  of  the  man.  Things 
never  were  mattersof  course  with  him,  and 
he  *' never  could  mind  his  own  business.'' 
Wilful  and  combative,  he  has  been  a  bother 
to  many  a  man.  His  father,  a  teacher, 
wanted  him  to  be  a  scholar;  he  became  a 
carpenter.  He  loved  a  girl  who  didn't  love 
him,  quarreled  with  her  father,  came  to 
America,  continued  to  love  the  girl,  starved, 
peddled  flat-irons,  starved  again,  fought 
with  a  French  consul  who  wouldn't  send 
him  to  France  to  enlist  against  Denmark's 
ancient  enemy— Germany;  slept  in  police 
station  lodging-houses;  quarreled  with  a 
German  bum  because  he  was  for  Germany 
against  France,  with  the  police  sergeant 
who  killed  his  dog;  edited  a  paper  and 
turned  its  editorials  against  the  owners  who 
were  in  politics;  won  nis  girl;  got  a  job  as 
a  reporter  and  was  promoted  for  knocking 
down  the  city  editor;  was  sent  to  police 
headquarters  because  all  the  reporters  there 
had  combined  against  his  paper,  which 
needed  a  fighter.  Well,  he  fought.  A  for- 
eigner, he  didn't  write  very  good  English; 
it  was  vigorous,  but  not  always  correct. 
(He  learned  to  write  and  to  speak  with  elo- 
quence, not  by  study,  but  by  sheer  force  of 
tne  necessity  to  express  his  ideas  and  his 
feelings.)  Mixed  with  his  facts  were  his 
opinions  on  them,  and  these  editorial  ex- 
pressions were  often  in  conflict  with  his 
editors  who  interdicted  them,  but  Riis  kept 
on  writing  them,  and  at  last  the  editors 
either  cut  them  out  or  let  them  go.     **  They 

gave  me  up  as  a  bad  job,"  Riis  says.  And 
eaten  at  first,  Riis  soon  was  beating  his 
rival  reporters.  They  went  to  work  at  noon, 
he  came  down  at  eleven;  they  came  at 
eleven,  he  at  eight;  they  came  at  eight, 
Riis  was  soon  covering  the  town  from  the 
time  the  morning  papers  went  to  press  at 
2:30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  that 
**  crazy  "  extreme  the  others  would  not  fol- 
low. 

'*  I  was  in  a  fight  not  of  my  own  choos- 
ing," he  says  in  his  book,  '*and  ...  I  hit 
as  hard  as  I  knew  how,  and  so  did  they." 
And  I  know  that  he  enjoyed  it. 

One  of  his  great  public  benefactions,  the 
most  costly  to  New  York,  was  a  newspaper 
**beat,"  and  typical  of  the  shrewdness  and 
intelligence  of  the  man.  Riis  picked  up  in 
the  Health  Department  one  day  the  weekly 
analysis  of  the  Croton  water,  and  read  "a 
trace  of  nitrites."  **What  are  nitrites?" 
he  asked.  Getting  an  evasive  answer,  he 
went  ofl"  and  found  out  what  nitrites  were, 
published  the  news,  explaining  that  the^ 
meant  sewage  contamination,  and  advising 
people  to  boil  the  water.    Then,  while  the 


other  papers  were  pooh-poohing  the  news. 
he  went  up  througn  the  Croton  watershed 
with  a  camera  and  took  pictures  of  towns 
sewering  into  the  streams,  public  dumps  on 
their  banks,  people  and  animals  washing  in 
the  water.  He  made  good  his  case.  The 
other  papers  belittled  the  conditions,  saying 
running  water  purifies  itself;  but  Riis  in- 
quired how  long  it  took  the  water  to  come 
down  from  the  worst  town,  sixty  miles 
away.  The  answer  was  four  days.  He 
asked  the  experts  how  long  a  cholera  germ 
might  live  in  running  water;  **  seven  days*' 
was  the  answer.  New  York  had  to  buy  up 
that  watershed,  and  the  cost  ran  into  the 
millions;  but  Riis  had  his  *'  beat"  and  New 
York  has  pure  water. 

"  Beat  "  though  it  was,  however,  and  in- 
sist as  I  do  and  as  Riis  himself  does  always 
that  he  accomplished  all  his  best  work  as 
a  reporter,  the  rivalry  of  journalism  was 
not  the  source  of  his  power,  nor  its  triumphs 
his  leading  motive.  Keen,  fresh-minded  ob- 
servation discovered  for  him  the  facts  of 
abuses,  and  the  reporter  gloried  in  the  dis- 
covery, but  it  was  the  man  that  raised  the 
reporter  to  a  reformer.  There  was  nothing 
professional  in  his  observation  that  truant 
boys  sent  among  criminal  children  in  the 
reform  schools  soon  began  to  turn  up  as 
criminals.  Any  of  the  men  who  crossed  on 
his  ferry  with  him  might  have  brought 
flowers  gathered  by  their  children  to  throw 
to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and.  discovering 
that  thev  loved  them,  any  man  might  have 
appealed  to  the  public  ior  flowers  for  the 
slums;  any  of  the  reporters  might  have  seen 
any  of  the  evils  Riis  saw  as  they  went  for 
crime  and  accident  stories  among  the  tene- 
ments. Riis  saw  and  reported;  then  Riis, 
after  many  years,  obtained  a  separate  school 
for  truants.  When  the  flowers  poured  into 
Mulberry  Street  by  the  wagon  load,  so  that 
he,  with  the  help  of  all  the  other  reporters, 
a  special  detail  of  police,  and  volunteers, 
couldn't  distribute  them,  Riis  founded  a 
society  of  women  to  attend  to  this  pleasant 
business,  and  that  society,  with  Riis  as  vice- 
president,  does  this  work  to  this  dav.  The 
tenements  were  a  larger  tafk,  but  ne  went 
at  them  in  the  same  way,  hand  and  head 
and  heart.  With  all  his  newspaper  work 
and  its  fights  on  his  mind,  he  studied  and 
counseled  and  made  notes,  then  wrote 
**  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  which  created 
a  sensation.  Investigating  committees  were 
appointed,  and  **  The  Children  of  the  Poor" 
came  out  to  show  that  Riis  was  still  at  work, 
and  would  let  the  awakened  public  con- 
science have  no  rest.  Ten  years  followed  of 
fighting,  of  despair,  but  no  relaxation  for 
Riis,  till  in  the  end  he  won  his  victories  and 
wrote  **  The  Ten  Years'  War." 

Now  how  did  Riis  win  these  victories? 
An  effective  reformer  is  so  rare  that  he 
should  be  accounted  for;  a  bold  exposition 
of  the  methods  by  which  an  obscure  reporter 
wrought  so  many  reforms  might  make  use- 
ful some  of  the  well  meaning  meddlers  who 
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never  get  anywhere.  I  fear  not,  however. 
Riis  was  simply  a  good  citizen;  the  big, 
jolly,  sentimental  Dane  took  his  adopted 
citizenship  literally^  and  literally  **  worked 
for  the  public  good"— **  worked  "  like  a 
political  rascal. 

His  methods  were  much  like  those  of  a 
boss.  In  the  first  place  he  kept  himself  in 
tiie  background,  sought  no  omce,  indulged 
no  vanity  and  no  self  glorification.  In  the 
second  place  he  worked  all  the  time.  '*  The 
churches  may  close,  the  saloons  and  the 
slums  are  open  all  day  and  all  night,  all 
week  and  the  year  round,'*  he  said  once  to 
me.  In  the  third  place  he  played  upon  men, 
nsed  them,  and  women  too,  and  while  he 
preached  he  pulled  wires.  In  the  fourth 
place  he  bidedf  his  time,  to  strike  when  the 
right  iron  turned  up  hot. 

Once,  as  he  has  told,  when  he  was  out  ot 
work  and  starving,  he  sat  in  the  cold  rain 
beside  the  river,  contemplating  a  dive  out 
of  it  all,  when  a  little  cur  he  had  befriended 
crept  up  nnder  his  arm.  That  saved  him, 
ana  he  moped  ofif  to  a  station  lodging-house. 
There  it  was  he  got  into  his  row  with  a  Ger- 
man tramp  over  the  Franco  Prussian  war, 
and  the  next  morning  a  German  sergeant 
wouldn't  heed  Riis's  complaint  that  a  locket 
his  mother  had  given  him  was  stolen  from 
his  neck.  Riis  *' kicked''  and  they  put 
him  out.  As  he  appeared  his  little  aog 
jumped  toward  him,  a  police  boot  kicked  it, 
and  when  Riis  remonstrated,  a  police  brute 
caught  the  dog,  swung  it  up  in  the  air,  and 
down  on  the  stone  step,  crushing  its  head. 

Police  station  lodging-houses  had  to  go; 
bnt  Riis  waited  years  and  years  till  Roose- 
velt came.  One  night  he  took  the  commis- 
sioner up  to  the  old  station  house,  showed 
him  the  filthy  place,  unchanged,  and  told 
him  his  dog  story.  The  next  day  the  lodg- 
ing-houses were  condemned. 

Not  all  reform  officials  were  **  right  irons, ' ' 
however,  and  few  were  ever  **hot"  long 
enough  to  hit.  Riis  wrung  many  changes 
out  of  the  Strong  administration,  but  only 
by  dint  of  much  scheming  and  wirepulling, 
and  by  those  means  he  won  reforms  out  ot 
Tammany  as  well.  He  worked  when  his 
tide  was  out  of  power  just  as  he  did  when 
it  was  in,  and  tnere  was  nothing  partisan 
about  his  associations.    His  method  was  in 

feneral  the  same  in  all  cases.  When  he 
new  all  about  an  evil— like  the  Bend,  for 
instance — he  would  get  some  prominent 
men  or  women  to  form  a  committee.  Hav- 
ing described  the  inhuman  conditions  of  the 
place,  with  photographs,  he  furnished  the 
material  to  nis  committee,  who  signed  an 
address  Riis  wrote,  gave  it  to  Riis  to  pub- 
lish, and  went  off  with  it  to  the  mayor  or 
legrislature.  Riis  was  there  to  take  down 
and  print  the  **  promises."  Every  time  a 
inurder  occurred  in  the  Bend,  Riis  recalled 
the  promises,  and  after  a  while  he  sent  his 
committee  off  to  make  more  urgent  demands, 
while  he  happened  along  to  collect  more 
emphatic  promises.    Meanwhile,  he  would 


start  other  organizations— the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. — 
to  resolntion-making.  With  these  he  would 
go,  as  a  reporter,  to  **hold  up  "  the  mayor 
for  an  interview.  **  Done  anything!"  **Why 
not?"  •**  Then  you  still  intend  to  ?"  ''Well, 
when?"  •*A11  right."  So  he  bored  and 
bothered  until  he  got  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  condemn  property.  This  com- 
mission he  pursued  in  the  same  way.  The 
property  condemned,  Riis  went  after  the 
Public  Works  Commissioner.  Riis  saw  that 
the  officials  did  not  forget,  and  he  saw  that 
it  didn't  matter  if  his  reform  committee  for- 
got or  went  away.  If  the  members  were  at 
the  seashore,  Riis  was  capable  of  getting 
out  a  protest  in  their  names,  or  of  utterine^ 
an  interview  for  some  good  citizen,  who  had 
to  "stand  for"  Riis's  ideas,  feelings,  and 
hot  wrath. 

"Everything  takes  ten  years,"  said  ex- 
Mayor  Hewitt,  who  was  one  of  Riis's  most 
active  fellow- conspirators.  The  Bend,  the 
small  parks,  the  rear  tenements,  each  took 
ten  years,  and  though  many  men  and  wo- 
men did  excellent  service  in  those  causes  at 
one  time  or  another,  Riis  alone  worked  on 
them  from  beginning  to  end;,  he  alone  never 
despaired  or  got  tired  or  rested.  Riis  was 
the  backbone  of  these  reforms  and  many 
others  with  which  his  name  was  hardly  ever 
connected. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  Mulberry 
Bend  Park  was  opened.  There  was  to  be  a 
formal  dedication  with  some  speeches  that 
evening,  and  Riis  and  I  walked  together 
down  there  in  the  afternoon  to  see  it.  Where 
the  old  criminal  block  with  its  squalor  and 
death  had  stood  were  free  air  and  sunshine; 
where  later  the  wreck  had  lain,  while  Riis 
fought  for  its  removal,  were  smooth  sodded 
soil  and  curving  walks.  While  we  stood 
there  Riis  related  again  the  story  of  his  ten 
years'  fight  with  the  Bend,  and  he  told  it 
with  humor,  sentiment,  even  pathos;  then 
some  of  his  old  rage  at  it  came  back,  and  he 
cursed  some  of  the  traits  of  his  species.  To 
distract  him  I  said: 

"I'm  coming  down  to  hear  what  you  will 
say  tonight,  Riis." 

"  But  I'm  not  going  to  speak." 

"Why  not?" 

"Not  invited." 

"  So  they  forgot  you  ?" 

"  Ye— es,"  he  said,  and  it  was  plain  he 
was  hurt;  but  he  added  vigorously,  "and 
that's  the  greatest  success  of  all.  Nobody 
would  help  me  if  I  were  *It;*  if  I  were  the 
chairman  of  this,  and  the  chief  speaker  of 
that.  'As  it  is,  so  long  as  I  let  others  have 
the  glory,  I  can  get  these  things  done, 
things  like  this,  like  tearing  down  that 
beastly  old  Bend  and  having  a  park  made 
where  the  children  can  step  on  the  earth; 
dirt,  dirt,  like  this,  the  chilaren  and  I  too." 

And  he  stamped  out  upon  the  sward,  sink- 
ing his  feet  deep  into  the  tender  sod,  rejoic- 
ing. A  policeman  came  running  up  shout- 
ing, "Keep  oflPn  th'  grass,  ye  bum. "^ Her 
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seized  Riis  by  the  coat  and  gave  him  a  re- 
Bounding  whack  across  his  seat.  Riis  said 
never  a  word,  and  we  walked  on  through 
the  park,  keeping  *'off  the  grass,"  Riis  to 
his  office,  I  to  the  City  Hall  to  find  out  who 
were  going  to  dedicate  Mulberry  Bend  Park. 
They  were  all  prominent  men  and  women, 
most  of  them  excellent  folk,  *' reformers,'* 
too.  But  reformers  are  not  so  thoughtful 
as  the  professional  politicians,  not  so  kind; 
they  iox%^t,'—McClure' s  Magazine, 


PROFIT  OF  LONGEVITY. 


"^^.CINALLY,  he  had  the  great  advan- 
iT  tage  of  living  long.*'  Thus  does  Mr. 
LBryce,  in  his  recent  volume  of  biograph- 
:  ical  studies,  conclude  his  analysis  of  the 
•^  career  of  one  of  the  leading  British  states- 
unen  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  enumerate  longevity  among  the 
causes  of  success  in  public  life  is  scarcely 
in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment. The  doors  of  opportunity  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  closed  to  every 
one  who  cannot  show  a  certificate  of  be- 
ing less  that  fifty  years  of  age,  and  there 
are  even  those  who  seem  to  believe  that 
the  fortieth  birthday  is  the  high-water 
mark  of  influence.  It  is  admitted,  of 
course,  that  there  are  certain  compensa- 
tions for  gray  hairs,  but  these  are  mainly 
of  a  private  and  social  nature.  The 
mighty  men  of  this  commonwealth — of 
.any  commonwealth — must  be  sought,  it  is 
•declared,  among  those  who  have  not  yet 
passed  their  meridian.  Such  is  the 
theory.  How  far  it  corresponds  with 
facts  may  be  estimated  by  any  one  who 
will  take  a  list  of  United  States  Senators 
— certainly  the  most  powerful  group  of 
-public  men  in  America — and  count  the 
inumber  of  septuagenarians. 

What,  then,  are  the  actual  advantages 
-<which  the  older  man  possesses  over  the 
70unger,  given  equal  ability.     In  the  first 

£lace,  the  mere  passing  of  the  years 
rings  a  certain  automatic  increment  of 
reputation  to  a  strong  man.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  Grover  Cleveland. 
It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  he 
-was  first  elected  President.  That  is  to 
\say,  when  our  present-day  men  of  thirty- 
:five  were  at  school,  Mr.  Cleveland  held 
the  highest  office  in  the  nation.  What- 
ever opinions  may  be  held  respecting  his 
statesmanship  it  means  a  great  deal,  as 
affecting  his  influence,  that  he  has  occu- 
pied a  foremost  place  in  the  public  eye 
during  the  whole  of   the  political  ex- 


perience of  the  majority  of  the  electorate. 
To  a  voter  of  forty  a  politician  of  forty 
may  be  acceptable  on  account  of  his  plat- 
form or  his  speeches  or  what  not,  but  the 
coeval  can  never  carry  quite  the  same 
weight  of  authority  as  the  senior  who 
started  in  the  competition  with  a  prestige 
already  accumulated.  It  is  natural  for 
us  to  imagine  the  older  man  as  of  heroic 
stature,  for  he  has  been  so  presented  to 
us  from  the  first;  whereas  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  any  one  can  be  really  great 
who  was  a  boy  when  we  were. 

In  some  instances  the  authority  of  an 
old  statesman  is  heightened  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  predictions  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  policies.  This  accession  of 
credit  is  especially  deserving  of  notice 
when  it  involves  the  reversal  of  a  popular 
misjudgment.  There  is  no  man  who 
gains  such  a  firm  hold  upon  public  con- 
fidence as  he  who  has  had  strength  of 
character  to  withstand  a  wave  of  excited 
feeling,  and  whose  wisdom  has  been 
vindicated  by  the  course  of  later  events. 
It  is  not  often — for  on  a  large  scale  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  takes  a  long 
while  to  work  itself  out — that  such  a 
justification  comes  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  life-time,  but  when  the  courageous 
and  independent  politician  is  fortunate 
enough  to  survive  not  only  the  taunts 
of  bis  opponents,  but  the  popularity  of 
their  schemes,  he  receives  an  admiration 
proportionate  to  the  former  denunciation. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of 
this  advantage  of  longevity  was  seen  in 
the  career  of  John  Bright,  who,  for  op- 
posing the  Crimean  war,  not  only  lost  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  but  was  reviled  in  the 
newspapers  and  spat  upon  in  the  streets, 
but  who  lived  to  hear  that  war  generally 
condemned  and  to  receive  in  consequence 
such  esteem  and  trust  as  would  never 
have  been  his  if  he  bad  let  himself  be 
carried  along  with  the  stream. 

It  must  be  understood,  in  all  this,  that 
the  statesmen  of  experience  whose  case 
we  are  considering  is  no  fossil.  To  the 
old  man  who  has  lost  his  vigor  or  who  is 
out  of  touch  with  young  life — its  ideals, 
its  point  of  view,  its  manner  of  speech — 
there  is  no  salvation  in  the  mere  lengthen- 
ing out  of  years.  A  collection  of  diaries 
is  not  in  itself  equivalent  to  a  treasury  of 
wisdom,  and  in  a  changing  world 
familiarity  with  precedents  may  some- 
times be  dangerous  lore.  But  in  every 
country  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a 
career  for  the  man  to  whom  the  years 
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liave  brought  maturity  and  knowledge 
without  taking  from  him  freshness  of 
spirit  and  quickness  of  adaptation. — Har- 
per's Weekly. 
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VrOTHING  less  than  urgent  business 

i\  would  tempt  me  to  make  a  morn- 
ing call  here,"  said  I,  as  we  halted  before 
an  attractive  house  that  July  day,  *'as 
Mrs.  Blank  is  kind  to  all  but  herself,  and 
consequently  is  always  overworked." 
Just  here  the  door  was  opened  by  a  young 
lady,  wearing  a  pale  blue  dimity,  who 
received  us  graciously,  but  when  her 
mother  was  asked  for,  she  said  to  my 
friend  whom  she  met  for  the  first  time: 
•*  We  will  visit  here  while  Mrs.  L.  inter- 
views mamma,"  adding,  with  a  careless 
laugh,  as  she  turned  toward  me,  "You 
know  where  to  find  her,  for  you  know 
her  fondness  for  the  kitchen,  even  on  a 
hot  morning  like  this." 

Yes,  I  did  know  where  to  look  for  the 
mother  who  never  appeared  rested,  and 
an  instant  later  I  was  greeted  by:  ''  Mabel 
should  not  have  sent  you  to  this  hot  place. 
Had  she  told  me  who  our  caller  was  I 
would  gladly  have  taken  a  much-needed 
rest  after  finishing  this  skirt." 

But  when  I  told  her  that  a  stranger  in 
our  city  accompanied  me  she  made  haste 
to  say:  "  I  am  so  glad  you  came  to  me 
then,  for  I  am  too  heated  and  weary  to 
meet  any  but  intimate  friends;  and  now 
that  you  are  here  I  will  keep  right  on 
with  my  work."  Saying  which,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  iron  the  much-ruffled  skirt, 
adding:  *' I  should  not  have  undertaken 
so  much  this  hot  day,  but  Mabel  has  in- 
vited a  school  friend  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  her,  and  that  will  mean  so  much 
extra  work  that  I  am  doing  all  I  can  in 
advance." 

As  I  proceeded  to  make  my  errand 
known,  I  took  in  the  situation,  and  had 
I  voiced  my  thoughts,  I  should  have  said: 
"You  are  not  doing  your  duty  by  your- 
self. Your  robust  daughter  is  far  better 
able  to  iron  her  elaborate  clothes  than  you 
are;"  but  perhaps  she  read  what  was  un- 
voiced, for  as  she  shook  out  the  mate  to 
the  dimity  I  had  seen  a  few  moments  be- 
fore, she  sighed,  as  if  she  realized  that 
she  was  unequal  to  what  she  had  under- 
taken, and  then  said:  *' You  don't  know 


how  a  mother  feels.  Time  will  bring  my 
child  trouble  enough,  so  I  want  her  home 
life  as  happy  and  care- free  as  possible." 

'*  What  a  charming  young  lady!"  ex- 
claimed my  friend,  a  moment  later,  as 
the  daughter  bowed  us  gracefully  out, 
"I  don't  know  when  I  have  seen  a 
sweeter  face.  Besides,  her  hands  and 
arms  would  make  an  artist  rave." 

But  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  hear  the 
girl  who  thought  only  of  her  beauty,  and 
how  to  preserve  and  enhance  it,  thus 
praised;  so  I  only  made  some  evasive 
comment,  which  provoked  my  companion 
into  saying: 

'*!  supposed  you  had  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  and  yet  you  seem  blind  in  this 
instance." 

''  It  is  because  I  regard  her  from  a  dif- 
ferent viewpoint,"  was  my  hesitating  re- 
joinder. '*True,  Mabel  has  a  beautiful 
face,  but  when  I  contrast  it  with  that  of 
her  care-worn  mother,  it  su£fers  in  conse- 
quence." 

And  then  I  pictured  the  mother  bend- 
ing over  her  daughter's  finery,  into  which 
she  had  previously  stitched  hours  of 
much-needed  rest,  and  added: 
•  *'  Mabel's  hands  may  look  faultless  to  a 
stranger,  but  when  I  think  that  they  are 
kept  soft  and  white  at  the  expense  of 
mother's  toil-worn  hands,  I  fail  to  see 
their  beauty." 

**But  is  the  mother  not  the  one  at 
fault?"  was  the  natural  query. 

''  I  admit  that  she  is,  for,  like  many  an- 
other, she  is  blinded  to  the  great  mistake 
she  is  making  in  thinking  that  her  child 
will  be  stonger  to  face  life's  battles  if 
she  be  shielded  from  all  care  while  in  the 
home-nest.  But  the  daughter  is  woefully 
blind,  too,  else  she  would  see  that  her 
mother  is  prematurely  aging  in  order  that 
she  may  lead  a  butterfly  life.  Mabel 
looked  beautiful  from  one  viewpoint,  as 
we  found  her,  but  she  would  have  looked 
far  more  attractive  to  me  had  she  worn  a 
plain  print,  instead  of  that  lace-trimmed 
dress,  and  been  willing  to  give  her  poor 
mother  a  breathing  spell.  But  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  upon 
the  subject,  unselfish  mothers  are  raising 
selfish  daughters,  just  as  they  did  in  the 
long  ago." 

Here  my  companion  laughingly  said: 

**Your  last  remark  reminds  me  how, 
during  the  Civil  War,  as  I  was  passing 
the  home  of  another  spoiled  beauty,  I 
heard  a  piano  and  '  Who  Will  Care  for 
Mother  Now  ? '  and  as  the  words  of  the 
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then  popular  song  feelingly  fell  from 
unseen  lips,  my  maiden  aunt,  who  walked 
beside  me,  said,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  her- 
self, 'I  think  she'd  better  stop  singing 
and  go  out  on  to  that  back  stoop  and 
show  care  for  her  own  mother  by  finish- 
ing that  washing.' " 

**  Yes,  it  has  ever  been  thus,"  was  my 
laughing  rejoinder,  "  and  so  long  as  time 
lasts,  doubtless,  some  daughters  will  sing 
while  love  blind  mothers  drudge.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  do  not  expect  me  to 
count  as  beautiful  hands  which  are  kept 
so  because  of  neglect  of  duty." — Ameri- 
can Mother. 


WEST  POINT'S  STALWART 
CHRISTIANITY. 


BY  CHAPI<AIN  HBRBBRT  SHIPM AN,  OF  THE 
U.  S.  MILITARY  ACADKMY. 


TWO  or  three  years  ago,  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation,  the  question 
was  asked  of  a  cadet,  ''  Is  it  a  hard  thing 
to  be  a  Christian  at  West  Point  ? "  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied, 
**  Yes,  it  is  hard;  it  is  hard  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian anywhere,  sir."  And  the  young 
man  spoke  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
knows,  for  he  was  making  the  attempt. 
It  is  hard  to  be  a  Christian  here, — ^as 
hard,  I  suppose,  as  it  is  anywhere;  as 
hard  as  it  must  be  everywhere  if  men  are 
to  be  developed,  and  not  boneless,  muscle- 
less  nonentities. 

For  some  reason  which  must,  I  believe, 
be  a  leave- over  from  days  long  gone  by, 
there  is  an  opinion  somewhat  widely 
prevalent,  that,  although  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  the  young 
West- Pointer  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
his  environment  opposes  many  obstacles 
to,  and  affords  but  little  inspiration  for, 
his  religious  life  and  spiritual  growth. 
Speaking  as  one  whose  duty  brings  him 
into  daily  contact  with  these  young  men, 
who  knows  what  their  outward  life  and 
conduct  are,  and  something  of  that  which 
lies  beneath  the  surface,  it  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  record  my  conviction  that 
the  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  opinion  in 
the  least  degree. 

Wherever  men  are  tested,  as  tested 
here  they  most  surely  are,  there  follows  a 
revelation  of  character.  According  to 
what  is  in  the  man,  he  rises  or  sinks  to 
his  own  level.  So  it  is  at  West  Point. 
The  United  States  Corps  of  Cadets  repre- 


sents as  perfectly  as  it  can  be  represented 
the  young  manhood  of  America  at  its 
best.  From  every  walk  in  life,  from  the 
cities  and  from  the  fields,  from  homes  of 
luxury  and  from  homes  where  necessity 
rules;  some  with  the  education  of  the 
college  or  university,  some  with  that  of 
the  cross-roads  schoolhouse  only,  and 
still  others  with  no  education  beyond 
that  which  their  own  efforts,  surmounting 
every  obstacle,  have  acquired;  represent- 
ing, too,  every  form  and  phase  of  religious 
belief:  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew- 
ish, Mormon, — such  are  the  young  men 
gathered  here  to  be  welded  into  the  corps. 
Upon  this  material,  from  the  day  of  enter- 
ing to  the  hour  when  the  gray  is  laid 
aside  forever,  the  machinery  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  is  at  work,  shaping, 
drilling,  and  building  them  up  to  the 
standard  set  for  the  graduate  at  West 
Point.  The  physical  and  mental  require- 
ments are  absolute  and  of  the  highest. 
Even  greater  emphasis  is  laid  upon  pos- 
session of  moral  character.  No  human 
tests  can  penetrate  beneath  the  surface, 
but  every  effort  is  exhausted  to  prove  and 
prove  again  the  moral  soundness  of  the 
men  who  aspire  to  positions  as  officers  in 
our  army.  In  every  possible  way  it  is 
made  plain  that  honesty,  courtesy, 
loyalty,  truth,  courage,  are  qualities  not 
merely  desired  and  hoped  for,  but  ex- 
pected and  demanded,  of  "  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman." 

Back  of  all  external  authority,  and 
supporting  the  principles  which  West 
Point  aims  to  instil,  is  the  influence  of 
tradition  —  noblesse  oblige  —  among  the 
cadets  themselves.  This  is  crystallized  in 
a  phrase  of  almost  magic  potency,  the 
**  Honor  of  the  Corps,"— a  formula  to 
conjure  by.  Of  this  honor  every  man 
who  wears  the  gray  is  held  to  be  a  guard- 
ian, and  before  it  personal  considerations, 
and  even  the  claims  of  friendship,  must 
give  way. 

The  time  the  men  can  give  to  religious 
work  and  study  is  limited, — terribly 
limited,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  be- 
fore he  realizes  all  the  conditions.  The 
day,  beginning  at  six  o'clock  (at  half-past 
five  in  summer),  is  divided  between  study^ 
recitations,  and  drills,  and  there  is  left 
but  a  short  hour — or  two,  at- the  most — 
to  which  some  special  duty  is  not  as- 
signed before  tattoo  at  half-past  nine 
brings  it  to  a  close.  The  only  time  avail- 
able for  the  daily  morning  services  now 
regularly  held  is  at  seven  o'clock.    Even 
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with  this  early  hour,  guard- toount  at 
7.15  and  recitations  beginning  at  eight 
o^clock  necessarily  conflict.  In  the  very 
limited  time  at  his  own  disposal  the 
cadet  must  find  his  opportunity  for  all 
distinctly  religious  work  and  study.  That 
so  many  do  this,  evidences  a  very  di£fer- 
ent  condition  of  mind  and  heart,  as  re- 
gards religious  matters,  from  that  with 
which  the  Academy  is  too  often  credited, 
—or,  rather,  discredited. 

The  most  powerful  spiritual  influence 
ever  brought  to  bear  upon  West  Point 
was  that  of  a  young  man  who,  appointed 
chaplain  in  the  first  quarter-century  of 
the  Academy's  existence,  did  his  duty 
bravely  and  patiently,  and  left  the  rest  to 
God.  I  like  to  think  that  the  seed  sown 
by  him  in  this  good  ground  has  been 
bringing  forth  its  manifold  returns  in  all 
the  harvests  since. 

One  night  in  1825,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  said  to  the  young 
minister  who  was  his  guest:  **  Will  you 
accept  the  position  of  chaplain  at  West 
Point  ?  If  you  will,  I  will  appoint  you 
at  once.''  The  young  man  was  Charles 
Mcllvaine,  later  known  as  the  Bishop  of 
Ohio.  He  accepted.  At  first  his  only 
encouragement  was  opposition.  Hardly 
one,  it  is  said,  among  officers  or  cadets, 
professed  to  be  a  Christian.  For  a  year 
not  a  cadet  visited  him  or  sought  his  ac- 
quaintance. Then  his  work,  his  own 
deep  conviction,  his  intense  sincerity,  be- 
gan to  tell.  First  one  cadet  called  on 
him  to  ask  his  help  and  counsel,  and 
then  another.  Among  these  was  Leon- 
idas  Polk,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Louisiana 
and  a  general  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army.  These  became  missionaries  among 
their  comrades.  Half  the  corps  declared 
themselves  as  Christian  men.  The  feel- 
ing throughout  was  changed  from  one  of 
avowed  antagonism  to  sincere  respect 
where  it  was  not  yet  one  of  personal  con- 
viction. One  man  with  God  had  again 
proved  to  be  a  majority. 

The  work  for  Christ  thus  earnestly  be- 
gun has  since  then  gone  steadily  forward, 
played  upon  by  lights  and  shadows,  it  is 
tme,  but  never  suffered  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  In  1857  two  instructors  began 
holding  meetings  for  prayer  in  rooms  in 
barracks  assigned  for  their  use  by  the 
superintendent.  Beginning  with  five 
cadets,  these  meetings  had  in  1870  grown 
to  such  size  that  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Dialectic  Hall.  In  1880.  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  having  been 


established  among  the  cadets,  these  meet- 
ings became  its  charge,  and  finally,  in 
1895,  Kendrick  Hall  was  assigned  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Association,  and  is 
now  more  commonly  known  by  its  name. 
This  organization  has  the  hearty  sympa- 
thy of  the  entire  corps  of  cadets.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  it  happened  that  a  pur- 
chase was  made  for  the  hall  used  by  the 
Association.  Kpro  rata  assessment  was 
made  upon  all  cadets.  On  asking  if  it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  assess  only 
members  of  the  Association,  one  of  the 
men  replied,  "With  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  men  in  the  fourth  [Freshman] 
class,  every  cadet  is  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociation." That  is  to  say,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  is  practically 
the  corps  of  cadets. 

By  far  the  most  encouraging  and  prom- 
ising evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in 
religion  is  the  number  of  classes  formed 
within  the  last  few  years  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  In  the  autumn  of  1900  a 
Bible  class  of  six  was  gathered  by  a  cadet, 
now  a  member  of  the  first  or  senior  class. 
The  subject  chosen  was  the  Life  of  our 
Lord,  the  course  following  Stevens  and 
Burton's  '* Harmony  of  the  Gospels," 
together  with  Sharman*s  '*  Studies  in  the 
Life  of  Christ. * '  This  class  continued  its 
work  throughout  the  year,  demonstrating 
that  there  were  men  in  the  corps  eager  to 

;ursue  a  systematic  course  in  Bible  study, 
'he  work  was  pushed  during  the  summer 
encampment  lollowing,  with  the  result 
that  the  meeting  began  in  September 
with  a  membership  of  sixty  men.  Up  to 
this  time  only  one  course  had  been  at- 
tempted. In  September,  1902,  however, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  up  a 
coursie  in  the  Old  Testament  and  another 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  more  especi- 
ally for  the  men  who  had  already  been 
once  through  the  study  in  the  Gospels. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  we  have 
at  present  in  the  corps  one  class  in  the 
Acts,  four  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  ten 
in  the  study  of  the  Gospels.  The  roll  of 
members  includes  the  names  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  new  re- 
cruits are  still  being  added.  In  each  of 
these  classes  a  cadet  is  chosen  to  act  as 
leader.  Once  a  week  the  leaders  in  each 
course  meet  with  the  chaplain  to  talk 
over  the  subject  next  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  different  classes.  If  from  these  in- 
formal gatherings  the  cadets  receive  as 
much  help  and  inspiration  as  does  the 
chaplain,  the  time  spent  is  most  certainly 
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well  repaid.  In  speaking  of  these  Bible 
classes,  I  wish  to  emphasize  as  strongly 
as  I  can  the  fact  that  their  growth  has 
been,  under  God's  blessing,  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  faithful,  earnest  work  of  cadets 
who  determined  to  find  or  make,  in  these 
four  full  years,  time  for  their  highest 
duty, — to  learn  of  God,  and  to  help 
others  besides  themselves. 

If  I  were  asked  the  question.  Is  it  hard 
to  be  a  Christian  at  West  Point?  I 
would  answer.  Yes,  as  hard  as  it  is  any- 
where, and  not  one  whit  harder.  But 
were  I  asked,  Is  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
West  Point  un- Christian,  irreligious?  I 
would  answer  most  emphatically.  No! 
Not  many  weeks  ago  there  visited  us  a 
young  man  from  Harvard  University, — 
one  of  her  most  prominent  athletes*  and 
one  of  the  strongest  of  her  young  Chris- 
tian workers.  In  his  address  to  the 
cadets  gathered  on  Sunday  morning  in 
the  chapel,  he  said  this:  "I  came  here 
from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion at  Harvard  to  tell  West  Point  how 
we  do  things  there;  I  am  going  back  to 
tell  Harvard  how  you  do  things  here  at 
West  Point." 

If  West  Point  has,  in  fact,  any  special 
message  for  young  men  elsewhere  in  their 
search  for  Christ  and  manhood,  it  is  this: 
Be  real,  and  make  your  religion  real  to 
you.  Our  young  men  are  called  to  serve; 
their  profession  itself  is  finely  termed 
The  Service.  They  are  expected  in  time 
of  war,  when  occasion  arises,  as  again 
and  again  it  does,  to  perform  acts  of  great 
courage  simply  as  part  of  the  day's  work. 
They  are  expected  to  place  self  aside  as 
one  would  remove  an  obstacle  which  lay 
across  his  path,  and  walk  straight  forward 
into  danger,  which  may  be  death.  They 
are  called  upon  in  the  long  years  of  peace, 
in  camp  or  post  or  field,  to  meet  the 
deadlier,  more  insidious,  dangers  lurking 
in  the  path  of  every  young  man  facing 
life.  They  are  required  at  all  times  to 
quit  themselves  like  men,  to  bear,  from 
the  first,  burdens  of  great  responsibility, 
to  be  men  whose  honor  is  snow-white. 
Whether  for  facing  life  or  facing  death, 
the  religion  ot  the  soldier  must  be,  like 
his  sword,  for  use.  He  must  approach 
it,  not  as  a  subject  for  dilettanU  study, 
but  as  the  great  power  of  God  which 
shall  enable  him  to  live  like  a  man,  and, 
when  God  wills,  to  die  like  one.  It  must 
be  real  to  him  or  it  will  be  nothing.  It 
is  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  the 
man  in  whom  the  Saviour  found  that 


great  faith  at  which  he  marveled  was  in 
character  and  by  profession  a  soldier. 
When  life  spells  ''duty/'  and  death 
enters  as  a  factor  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  day's  routine  of  work, 
make-believe  has  no  place;  only  what  is 
real  counts. — Sunday  School  Times. 


COL.  PARKER  AS  A  TEACHER. 


COL.  PARKER  went  one  day  into  a 
little  district  school  and  there  he 
found  the  teacher  with  text- book  in  her 
hand  and  the  children  sitting  on  the 
benches  happily  swinging  their  feet  while 
they  followed  the  lesson,  and  he  went 
from  that  school  with  the  thought  that 
God  never  meant  children  should  be  un- 
happy in  school — a  deduction  which  has 
given  us  one  of  (the  theories  which  Col. 
Parker  advocated.  Many  of  us  have 
misunderstood  him,  but  no  one  could 
have  visited  his  school  and  not  believed 
that  he  believed,  not  in  lawlessness,  but 
that  children  should  be  happy  and  have 
some  freedom.  Prom  that  time  forth,  as 
he  went  forth  to  the  world,  that  one  idea 
was  paramount  in  his  mind. 

Col.  Parker  stood  by  the  kindergarten, 
and  standing  by  it  brought  in  certain 
elements,  which  even  those  who  fought 
it  most  would  not  be  willing  to  lose  in 
education — manual  training  the  same 
way.  He  was  open-minded,  and  we 
needed  him.  We  may  not  at  times  have 
liked  all  he  said  on  the  public  platform, 
and  he  may  have  said  things  without 
deep  thinking,  but  many  of  us  can  for- 
give any  public  speaker  who  makes  a 
misstatement  of  the  elements  of  life  if  we 
find  he  is  doing  things  in  the  approved 
way.  We  have  heard  him  talk  very  ex- 
travagantly about  the  children,  but  you 
could  understand  this  if  you  could  see 
him  sitting  in  front  of  the  little  people  of 
the  kindergarten  and  watch  grade  by 
grade  as  the  ranks  were  filled,  and  when 
Col.  Parker  began  his  morning  exercises 
with  his  first  thought  for  the  children.  I 
shall  never  forget  when  that  man  said  to 
the  little  ones:  **  How  many  of  you  little 
people  have  dressed  yourselves  this 
morning?  How  many  not  only  have 
dressed  yourselves,  but  did  something 
for  your  mother  this  morning?*'  It  was 
a  morning  after  a  heavy  snowstorm,  and 
he  asked,  **  How  many  shovelled  the 
walk  this  morning  ?  Did  you  charge  for 
doing  it  ?"     On  and  on  he  went  until  he 
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reached  the  higher  grades,  and  he  began 
to  make  statements  of  what  it  was  to 
have  chosen  their  life  work.  First  the 
individual  does  the  work  for  himself.  He 
said  they  should  clothe  themselves  and 
then  do  something  for  somebody  else,  and 
on  and  on  he  went  until  he  came  to  the 
intellectual  conditions  of  work.  And 
have  you  not  read  of  his  saying  before 
the  andience  of  children,  **  What  is  the 
great  word  of  to  day  ?'  *  And  they  would 
call  back,  **  Responsibility  !**  Teaching 
again  the  great  lesson,  not  giving  them 
simply  a  thought  for  the  day.  Sometimes 
he  would  say,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen," 
until  they  would  stop,  look  expectant, 
and  then  he  would  ask.  *'Am  I  right?" 
They  would  answer  **  Yes,  sir  !"  Then 
he  would  say,  **  That  is  all." 

If  you  were  to  live  there  for  just  one 
week,  you  would  have  felt  the  training 
the  man  was  giving  them,  and  that  Col. 
Parker  had  a  spirit  of  work  which  must 
affect  the  lives  of  people  for  the  life  to 
come.  When  he  said  we  are  facing  a  new 
condition  of  affairs,  and  the  conditions  by 
which  the  world  must  gain  its  salvation, 
faith  of  spirit,  open-mindedness  and  work, 
he  realized  that  this  was  the  great  force 
in  the  world,  and  he  tried  to  put  it  into 
the  lives  of  the  teachers  about  him.  We 
forgive  him  for  all  the  things  which  some 
of  us  are  saying  did  not  make  him  one  of 
the  deepest  of  students  this  country  has 
ever  known,  for  we  need  just  that  kind  of 
spirit.  I  shall  leave  the  question  of 
^vhether  he  will  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of 
the  great  educators  with  the  crowds  of 
people  who  will  explain  to  you  just  why 
he  is  not  a  great  man  and  cannot  be  a 
great  man.  I  wish  teachers  generally  had 
more  of  his  educational  spirit.  You  can- 
not get  it  out  of  the  books  which  he  has 
written,  but  you  can  hold  before  you  the 
conditions  which  awakened  the  hearts  of 
his  teachers  and  the  spirit  they  put  into 
their  work.  I  doubt  if  another  principal 
would  give  up  every  Monday  evening  to 
a  meeting  of  his  faculty,  and  put  point- 
edly to  each:  **  How  are  you  teaching 
this  subject?"  **Do  I  really  teach?" 
••What  is  it  to  teach?"  **What  do  I 
teach  ?"  *'  Have  my  pupils  a  thirst  for 
knowledge?"  *'Am  I  adding  to  this 
thirst  for  knowledge?"  At  Chautauqua 
somebody  heard  him  ask  this  question, 
**  Will  the  time  ever  come  that  I  can  feel 
that  I  am  a  teacher  ?"  Under  it  all  was 
the  simple  and  humble  feeling  with  regard 
to  himself  and  to  his  work. 


I  owe  Col.  Parker  a  debt  which  I  am 
very  glad  to  own  in  speaking  to  the 
teachers  of  what  he  has  done.  I  wish  his 
spirit  could  be  in  all  our  work,  and  we 
felt  that  we  could  be  unselfish  in  our  con- 
secration to  our  work.  I  wish  we  could 
turn  to  the  pupils  in  our  rooms  and  have 
the  feeling  that  both  they  and  we  are 
getting  all  the  good  possible  out  of  the 
time. — Mrs.  Friedman, 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  SAND  TABLE. 


BY  MABBI.  KIMBAI«L. 


SAND  is  the  child's  delight,  and  to  the 
primary  teacher  the  sand  table  sug- 
gests one  of  the  best  means  of  training 
the  classes,  beginning  with  the  very  first 
day  in  school.  I  keep  in  stock  a  supply 
of  card- board  houses » blocks,  spools,  etc.^ 
and  with  these  he  can  construct  an  imita- 
tion of  his  home.  It  is  surprising  with 
what  interest  and  care  the  children  will 
arrange  the  building  and  fences  and  plant 
the  leafy  twigs  which  represent  trees. 
How  they  hurry  home  at  lunch  to  observe 
if  their  little  plot  on  the  table  is  like  it. 
Then  we  take  the  street  they  live  on,  and 
later  the  town,  thus  developing  their 
sense  of  distance  and  direction.  A  farm 
may  be  represented,  the  house,  bam, 
windmill  and  fields.  Their  county  can 
be  developed,  the  mountains  being 
molded  of  the  damp  sand,  and  the  rivers 
marked  by  blue  paper.  In  this  a  simple 
map  will  have  to  be  followed  for  a  model. 

Productions,  too,  can  be  shown,  by 
placing  an  imaginary  sack  of  flour,  or, 
where  mills  abound,  a  pat  of  butter  for 
the  creameries;  silver  and  gold  paper,  or 
scraps  of  zinc  and  tin  for  the  mines.  They 
gain  a  better  and  more  enduring  idea  of 
the  topographical  and  productive  divi- 
sions of  a  county  by  this  actual  represen- 
tation, than  by  hours  of  study  from  a 
map  and  text. 

In  giving  the  children  a  picture  of  dis- 
tant lands  the  sand  table  may  be  made  a 
great  adjunct.  Take  Egypt,  for  example, 
which  they  perhaps  think  of  as  the  **  blue 
place  on  the  map,"  or  a  spot  of  Cimerian 
darkness  as  it  appeared  to  my  childish 
imagination,  from  often  hearing  the  ex- 
pression **as  black  as  Egypt."  Show 
them  pictures  of  the  country,  and  tell 
them  the  story  of  the  pyramids,  sphinx, 
of  the  Nile  river,  and  how  the  waters 
come  over  the  land  to  make  things  grow. 
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Then  give  them  sand  paper  pyramids, 
clumps  of  palm  trees,  cut  out  and  colored, 
a  caravan  of  paper  camels  that  will  stand 
up;  and  they  make  me  a  pic«.ure  of  Egypt, 
placing  the  pyramids,  from  the  picture, 
and  the  camels,  some  starting  for  the  long 
journey  across  the  desert,  some  resting 
under  the  trees.  To  them  the  crude  re- 
presentation is  real,  an  Egypt  they  will 
remember,  not  a  name.  Number  work 
can  also  be  developed  pleasantly  at  the 
sand- table. 

The  children  can  set  out  an  orchard, 
each  one  planting  so  many  rows  with  so 
many  trees  in  a  row.  Then  if  so  many 
trees  do  not  live  how  many  are  left,  and 
how  many  more  shall  we  plant,  etc., 
through  various  combinations?  Then, 
perhaps,  if  the  time  permits  we  have  a 
little  talk  on  orchards,  and  the  children 
tell  how  after  they  are  planted  they  must 
be  cultivated,  sprayed,  the  fruit  thinned, 
picked  and  packed  for  the  canneries  or 
market. 

Often  they  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
sand*  table  without  the  teacher's  direction 
to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  keep  them 
usefully  employed.  To  the  inventive 
teacher  it  forms  a  source  of  invaluable 
help.  — School  Journal. 


HOW  POLLY  CURED  THE  CAT. 


DTD  I  ever  tell  you  how  our  cat  Slzer 
was  cured  of  his  habit  of  catching 
birds?  No?  Well,  I  must  tell  you,  for 
I  think  it  was  the  most  efiFective  object 
lesson  Sizer  ever  had.  He  was  a  great 
pet,  and  had  learned  to  do  some  pretty 
tricks,  but  had  one  propensity  which  was 
as  wicked  as  could  be — no  bird  was  safe 
if  Sizer  could  reach  it. 

He  had  eaten  two  of  mother's  canaries, 
and  the  neighbors  had  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  he  came  into  their  houses.  At 
last,  however,  Sizer  met  his  equal. 

Aunt  Clara  wrote  to  mother  that  she 
would  spend  the  summer  with  us,  and 
would  bring  her  big  parrot.  Mother  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  Polly  come,  and 
we  children  were  wild  with  delight.  We 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
a  parrot — neither  had  Sizer!  One  day 
mother  was  busy  prepating  Aunt  Clara's 
room,  and  John  and  I  were  helping  her. 
Suddenly  mother  dropped  down  on  the 
nearest  chair,  saying,  **  Oh,  dear!  I  have 
foi  gotten  Sizer! "  In  a  minute  she  was 
able  to  explain  that  in  her  joy  that  Aunt 


Clara  was  coming,  she  had  forgotten 
Sizer's  love  of  birds.  ' '  What  if  anything 
should  happen  to  the  parrot!  " 

We  thought  we  could  give  Sizer  away. 
It  is  easy  to  give  a  cat  away,  but  he  will 
not  always  stay  given.  So  we  presented 
him  to  the  man  who  brought  vegetables 
from  his  farm  four  miles  from  the  dty, 
and  mother  felt  relieved. 

At  last  Aunt  Clara  came  with  trunks 
and  boxes,  and  a  big  cage  containing  her 
pet.  Polly  was  a  handsome  bird,  g^reen 
and  gold,  with  a  few  beautiful  red  feath- 
ers, a  wise,  solemn  expression  and  an  ac- 
complished tongue.  She  was  very  tired 
after  her  journey,  and  began  to  say, 
**  Polly's  sleepy!  Good  night,  Polly! 
Hello,  boys!  "  and  stretched  her  legs  and 
neck  to  get  rested. 

We  young  people  felt  as  if  we  could 
stand  by  and  listen  to  her  all  night;  but 
Aunt  Clara  said  she  would  be  cross  if  she 
was  kept  awake  too  long,  and  John 
carried  the  cage  to  Aunt  Clara's  room. 
In  the  morning  we  heard  cries  and 
squeaks  that  startled  us  at  first,  but  very 
soon  a  jolly  *'  Ha,  ha,  boys!  Good  day, 
Polly !  Good  day ! ' '  assured  us  that  Miss 
Polly  was  the  author  of  the  strange 
sounds. 

Aunt  Clara  said  at  breakfast  that  she 
had  put  Polly's  cage  on  the  porch  up 
stairs,  so  that  her  ladyship  might  enjoy 
the  fresh  air.  She  was  so  very  noisy,  she 
added,  because  she  could  see  a  big  gray 
cat  on  the  fence.  We  all  knew  that 
Sizer  was  four  miles  from  the  fence  and 
only  laughed  at  Polly's  vehemence.  Af- 
ter breakfast  John  was  allowed  to  bring 
the  cage  down  to  the  dining-room  and 
there  it  stayed  during  the  entire  visit. 
The  cage  door  stood  open,  and  Polly 
walked  out  or  in  at  her  own  sweet  will. 

When  John  set  the  cage  down  Aunt 
Clara  opened  the  door  and  Polly  came 
out,  with  slow  and  stately  step,  saying 
in  an  injured  tone,  **  Polly  wants  her 
breakfast!  Polly  wants  a  bath!  Hello, 
boys!  "  Her  reckless  words  were  so  ill- 
suited  to  her  dignified  appearance  that 
one  could  not  help  laughing,  which 
seemed  to  entertain  Polly  very  much. 
While  the  bird  was  sitting  near  her  cage, 
holding  a  bit  of  bread  in  her  claw,  she 
stretched  her  neck,  dropped  the  bread, 
and  called  out,  **Poor  pussy!  Come, 
pussy!  Hello,  boys!"  looking  intently 
at  something  that  had  appeared  at  the 
window. 

That    ''something"    was  Sizer!    He 
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had  come  home  again  and  we  were  filled 
with  alarm.  Annt  Clara  looked  on 
qaietly  and  said,  '*You  need  not  be 
afraid;  Polly  is  a  match  for  any  cat  I  ever 
saw."  So  we  thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
see  an  encounter  between  bird  and  cat, 
for  we  knew  Sizer  to  be  no  coward.  He 
only  looked  at  the  bird,  this  time,  and 
sprang  out  of  the  window  while  Polly 
screamed  after  him,  ''Good-bye,  pussy! 
Who's  afraid?  Who's  afraid?  Polly 
wants  a  bath!" 

This  final  remark,  which  was  such  a 
favorite  with  Polly,  seemed  to  be  merely 
a  reflection,  as  she  generally  said  it  in  a 
very  low  tone,  and  busied  herself  in  re- 
covering her  perch  or  her  food.  For  two 
or  three  days  Sizer  did  not  come  into  the 
room,  and  even  mother  began  to  lose  her 
fears  for  Polly's  safety.  Then  he  began 
to  sit  quietly  near  a  window  or  open 
door,  so  that  he  could  run  if  danger 
menaced,  and  looked  at  the  parrot  with 
longing  eyes. 

Her  conversational  powers  had  abashed 
him,  but  he  finally  thought,  "She's  only 
abird  after  all,"  and  to  long  foramesd 
of  his  own  providing.  The  sequel  is 
easily  foreseen.  One  day  we  heard  the 
greatest  commotion  in  the  dining-room. 
Father  ran  in  with  his  glasses  in  one 
hand  and  newspaper  iii  the  other;  mother 
came,  dismay  on  every  feature;  we  chil- 
dren ran  to  the  scene,  of  course,  and  in  a 
tninnte  Aunt  Clara  came. 

Such  a  sight  as  we  beheld!  We  all 
stood  transfixed  for  an  instant,  and  then 
bnrst  into  loud  laughter.  Polly  had 
evidently  been  dozing  on  the  broad  win- 
dow-sill, when  Sizer  had  made  an  attack. 
When  we  saw  them  Polly  was  holding 
Sizer  with  her  strong  claws,  and  had  his 
ear  in  her  sharp,  cutting  bill.  Sizer  was 
iairly  howling,  and  trying  his  best  to  use 
his  claws  on  Polly. 

The  parrot  made  some  inarticulate 
noise  all  the  time,  and  then  they  rolled 
off  on  to  the  floor.  There  was  a  mixture 
of  feathers  and  fur  for  a  second,  and 
Sizer  dashed  madly  past  us,  and  we  could 
hear  him  "spit"  as  he  fled  the  scene. 
Polly  began  to  smooth  her  ruffled  plum- 
age, and  was  evidently  none  the  worse 
for  the  conflict.  She  was  still  very  angry, 
and  screamed  after  Sizer,  **  Poor  pussy  ! 
Poor  pussy !  Polly's  mad !  Polly's  mad ! 
Hello,  boys!" 

She  would  hardly  allow  Aunt  Clara  to 
soothe  her,  and  was  quarrelsome  for  two 
or  three  days.    No  one  dared  say,  ' '  Poor 


pussy,"  in  Polly's  hearing.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  Sizer  was  cured.  He  returned 
to  the  houseafter  a  few  days,  with  a  much 
injured  ear,  but  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  enter  the  dining  room,  and  the  sound 
of  Polly's  voice  seemed  to  terrify  him. 
Prom  that  day  the  sight  of  a  cage  seemed 
to  recall  the  encounter,  and  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned  a  caged  bird  could  hang 
in  safety. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER. 


Most  persons  who  have  traveled  at 
night  by  rail  have  probably  had  their 
thoughts  turned  to  him  who,  standing 
with  his  hand  upon  the  throttle-lever  of 
the  engine,  watches  between  them  and 
death.  Often,  when  the  nigut  has  been 
black  and  boisterous  with  angry  storms, 
or  cold  and  desolate  in  mid- winter,  we 
have  lain  down  in  our  snug  berth  listen- 
ing to  the  clatter  of  the  swiftly-moving 
train  with  a  sense  of  security,  because  we 
knew  there  was  one  standing  in  the  cab 
watching  with  vigilant  eye  against  dan- 
ger. There  he  is  gazing  out  along  the 
track,  conscious  that  hundreds  of  lives 
are  entrusted  to  his  care;  that  these  hun- 
dreds of  sleeping  passengers  are  resting 
calmly  in  the  conviction  that  he  will  not 
fail  in  duty. 

They  are  all  strangers  to  him.  At  the 
stations  while  the  train  waits  for  passen- 
gers to  take  their  meals,  none  of  them 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  speak  to 
him.  They  are  going — ^somewhere.  They 
are — ^who  knows  even  their  names  ?  The 
conductor,  the  brakemen,  and  the  porters 
are  brought  more  or  less  in  contact  with 
them,  and  they  learn  something  of  each 
other;  there  is  a  little  mutual  fellowship, 
at  least.  But  the  engine-driver  stands 
apart.  His  face  is  begrimed  with  soot, 
his  clothes  soiled  with  grease,  and  his 
hands  hard  and  unseemly.  On  the  road, 
after  a  long  night  of  travel,  he  is  not  an 
object  of  prepossessing  appearance.  And 
yet  this  man,  through  all  that  night,  has 
had  the  guardianship  of  hundreds  of 
lives  and  faithfully  performed  his  work. 
Sober,  cool  and  vigilant,  he  has  brought 
his  charge  to  the  end  of  the  journey  in 
safety.  The  travelers  scatter  to  their 
homes  or  pass  on  to  other  scenes,  prais- 
ing the  railroad  company  for  the  admir- 
able system  of  their  road  and  the  comfort- 
able accommodations  afforded  while  per- 
haps none  give  a  thought  to  the  engineer, 
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whose  faithfulness  guarded  them  from 
accident  and  death. 

There  are  obligations  between  man  and 
man  which  cannot  be  compensated  by 
dollars  and  cents.  Let  the  pay  be  just 
and  liberal;  but  let  there  be  likewise  a 
remembrance  that  he  has  risked  his  life 
for  us,  and  a  prayer  for  the  benediction 
of  God  upon  him. — Occident. 


WHY  JOHNNY  DIDN'T  SMOKE. 


MRS.  ANNIE  PRESTON, 


w 


TB  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
long  platform  of  the  railway  station 
at  New  I^ndon  one  bright  spring  morn- 
ing, and  enjoying  the  fresh  breeze  that 
blew  in  from  the  Sound  while  we  waited 
for  the  Vermont  Central  train  to  take  us 
on  to  the  northward. 

There  were  other  strollers  besides  our- 
selves, and  we  particularly  noticed  a 
handsome,  dainty  young  athlete  for  his 
scrupulous  neatness,  his  quiet  demeanor 
and  his  firm,  erect  carriage. 

Presently  he  was  accosted  by  a  half 
dozen  jolly  young  fellows,  who  were  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  meeting  him 
there.  They  plied  him  with  hasty,  cor- 
dial, boyish  questions:  **  Where  have  you 
been  ?'  *  *  *  What  have  you  been  doing  ?* ' 
"  How  are  you  getting  on?" 

We  dropped  down  on  a  settee  near  by, 
amused  at  the  merry,  lively  chat.  Pres- 
ently some  one  offered  our  athlete  a  cigar. 

** Thank  you,  no,"  he  said.  **I  have 
given  up  smoking. ' '  And  then  he  added, 
laughing  a  little,  and  showing  a  set  of 
very  white  teeth:  **The  fact  is,  when  I 
reached  home  there  seemed  to  be  no 
place  for  me  to  smoke,  and  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  habit. 

"How  was  that,  John?" 

''  Well,  you  see,  I  was  glad  enough  to 
get  home  again,  and  after  supper  I  went 
into  the  library  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa 
in  front  of  the  open  fire,  and,  lighting  a 
cigar,  prepared  for  a  smoke.  Pretty  soon 
ma  came  in.  Not  my  own  mother;  she 
died  when  I  was  a  little  thing;  but  this 
one,  ever  since  my  father  married  her, 
has  made  a  pretty  and  pleasant  home  for 
me.  As  she  walked  along,  I  heard  the 
soft  rustle  of  her  dress,  and  then  I  heard 
her  sniff,  sniff,  and  presently  she  said:  '  I 
fancied  I  smelled  smoke.'  I  held  up  my 
cigar,  and  confessed  I  had  been  smoking 
a  little,  off  and  on,  for  some  time. 


"Oh,  is  that  so?"  she  said  gently. 
"Well,  Johnny,  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
surprising,  but  please  do  not  let  me  see 
you  smoking  on  the  street  or  when  we 
are  out  anywhere.  I  don't  think  I  could 
bear  that."  And  I  said:  "  Certainly  not, 
ma.  You  can  depend  on  me,"  Bui  I 
threw  my  cigar  in  the  fire,  having  lost 
my  enjoyment  of  it  somehow,  although 
she  did  not  scold. 

Pretty  soon  my  father  came  in,  and  he 
said,  directly:  "Ma  tells  me  you  have 
learned  to  smoke,  my  boy.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  be  surprised  that  you 
didn't  learn  sooner,  but  don't  let  me  see 
you  smoking  around  the  house."  And 
I  said,  "Certainly  not,  sir,"  and  was 
glad  he  had  taken  it  so  pleasantly. 

"  Before  the  evening  was  half  over  my 
Uncle  Tom,  who  is  my  father's  partner 
in  business,  strolled  over  for  a  little  chat, 
and  as  he  took  a  seat  and  looked  me  over 
in  a  way  he  has,  as  if  he  were  taking  an 
account  of  stock,  ma  said,  in  her  soft 
voice:  'Johnny  has  a  new  accomplish- 
ment since  he  went  away.  He  has 
learned  to  smoke.' 

"'Dear  me!  is  that  so?'  exclaimed 
Uncle  Tom.  *  Well,  why  boys  will  per- 
sist in  burning  up  their  hard  earnings  is 
a  mystery  to  me;  but  you  won't  let  me 
see  you  smoking  about  the  factory,  I 
hope.  I  shouldn't  enjoy  seeing  my 
nephew  and  bookkeeper  and  prospective 
partner  about  the  works  with  a  pipe  or  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth.' 

"Uncle  Tom  is  a  great  go-to-meeting 
man.  One  evening  he  asked  me  to  go 
with  him,  and  as  I  had  no  excuse  to  offer 
I  went.  There  was  a  collection,  and 
Uncle  Tom  said  to  me:  '  I  used  to  nse 
tobacco  and  beer,  but  since  I  left  it  off  I 
have  put  what  money  I  gave  in  that  way 
into  the  Lord's  work,  and  it  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  I  ever  got  from  smoke 
or  drink.' 

"  '  I  will  do  that,  too,  sir,'  I  said.  •  I 
will  follow  so  excellent  an  example  for  a 
year,  and  then  if  I  am  no  poorer  I  will 
keep  it  up  as  long  as  I  live.'  So  I  began 
saving  my  dimes.  I  had  to  go  to  church 
to  put  them  in  the  box,  of  course,  and  in 
that  way  I  was  more  interested  in  the  re- 
ligion I  heard  preached,  and  concluded 
that  I  needed  it  as  much  as  any  one.  So, 
boys,  I  am  a  Christian  and  a  church 
member,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  get- 
ting on  quite  a  little." 

"  I  like  your  speaking  out  and  telling 
us  about  it,"  said  the  jolliest  young  fel- 
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low  of  them  all,  with  a  frank,  manly  ring 
to  his  voice.  **  It  gives  me  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  you  have  got  hold  of  some- 
thing woith  having,  a  good  thing  any- 
where and  all  the  time.*' 
"All  aboard  for  the  North  !''  shouted 


Conductor  D  jane.  And  the  next  minute 
we  were  moving  rapidly  away,  leaving 
the  group  still  talking.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  positive  inflaence  for  good  upon 
his  associates  of  a  brave  young  ^Uow  like 
this? — Onward. 


Editorial  Department. 
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I.  a  8CHAEFFER.       ...      -      J.  P.  M0CA8KET. 

More  people  drowv  In  the  glass  than  in  the  sea. 

The  Mrd  Is  the  balance  in  natvfe,  keeping  under  the 
lasect  life,  tliat  fruit  and  grain  maj  ripen  and  animals 
•ad  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest 

Te  may  be  ajre  stlckinc  in  a  tree  Jock;  It  wlU  be  growing 
wImb  jrrre  sleeping.  -ScoteA  Fkrmtr, 

The  best  of  men  th^t  ercr  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
■dfercr,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  bumble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  ftrtt  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— IV«t<r. 

I  win  not  kill  or  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly; 
sor  destroy  any  beautiful  thing,  but  will  Mtrive  to  com 
felt  sll  gentle  life,  and  guani  and  perfect  all  natural 
tasaty  on  earth.— /»Am  Ruskin, 

I  expect  to  Mss  th  roug  h  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
tUug,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
•sa  ihow  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
Dotdcfier  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
^Edward  Conrtfuy .  Bngraved  also  upon  histomb. 


AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 


I  love  the  tree,  'tis  old  and  gray. 
Has  heut  to  storms  in  younger  day, 
Bnt  rose  again  to  grow  erect 
With  every  twig  and  leaf  bedeeked, 
With  nature's  dress  the  sweeter. 

I  love  the  one  who  like  the  tree 
May  bow  the  head  or  bend  the  knee, 
But  when  the  storm  of  life  is  done    . 
Will  rise  with  victory  grandly  won 
To  bless  and  help  the  %veaker. 

— y.  W.Jones. 

The  law  wi.<iely  requires  the  observance  of 
Atbor  Day  in  the  public  schools.  The  rapid 
destruction  of  our  forests  has  alarmed  the 
far-seein|F  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  gradual  purchase  of  large  tracts  for 
forestry  purposes  is  but  the  beginning  of 
what  should  be  done  to  avert  the  scarcit}^  of 
timber  and  the  other  attendant  evils  which 
threaten  the  material  welfare  of  our  people. 
The  new  career  which  is  opening  to  those 
who  dedicate  their  lives  to  foresttry,  and  the 
important  service  which  they  can  render  to 
fature  generations  should  be  pointed  out  to 
the  aspiring  you'h  in  our  schools.  Every 
boy  and  every  girl  should  be  taught  how  to 
plant  and  protect  trees.  The  value  of  trees 
for  shade,  for  fruit,  for  industrial  purposes 
should  be  duly  emphasised.  Their  signifi- 
cance in  the  domain  of  the  higher  life,  and 
the  use  made  of  them  in  literature  and  ethi- 


cal instruction,  should  be  brought^^to  the 
notice  of  our  young  people.  The  time  is 
past  when  argument  is  needed  to  show  the 
importance  oFa  proper  observance  of  Arbor 
Day  in  all  the  schools  of  America. 

Since  many  rural  schools  are  not  in  sessioa 
when  the  regular  annual  Arbor  Day  is  ob* 
served,  and  since  trees  can  be  planted  in  the 
autumn  as  well  as  in  spring,  it  has  become 
customary  to  observe  Arbor  Day  also  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  In  accordance  with  this  es* 
tablished  custom, 

Friday,  Octobbr  z6,  1943, 
is  designated  as  Autumn  Arbor  Day,  ail4 
Superintendents,  Teachers  and  Pupils  are 
asked  to  observe  the  day  by  the  planting 
of  trees  and  by  other  suitable  exercises. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Supt.  of  Public  InstfUdwH. 

Harrisburg,  Sept.  21,  1903.      , 


SOME  matter  intended  for  our  last  issue 
was  crowded  out,  including  an  article 
on  the  very  satisfactory  and  profitable 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  EducalioaeT 
Association  at  Wilkes-Bart^.  a  visit  to* 
Boston  during  the  great  N.  E.  A.  con- 
vention, and  some  pleasant  and  sugges- 
tive experiences  of  a  busy  summer.  To* 
those  who  have  read  the  proceedings  ot 
this  meeting  in  the  August  and  Septem- 
ber numbers  of  The  Journal  it  is  evident 
that  the  programme  was  an  unusually 
good  one.  Daring  the  entire  year  Presi- 
dent Addison  L  Jones  was  indefatigable 
to  this  end.  The  executive  committee 
and  Supts.  Coughlin,  Hopper,  Harman,. 
Phillips  and  others  were  in  active  sympa^ 
thy  with  the  work,  contributing  both  to 
programme  and  enrollment.  Tbe  large 
and  growing  city,  beautiful  river,  noble 
churches,  gcKxl  libraries,  interesting  coal 
region,  comfortable  hall  in  which  the 
sessions  were  held,  **  Sterling  "'  hotel  for 
headquarters  of  the  Association,  full  re- 
ports of  papers  and  proceedings  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  city,  and  ibe  generous 
good  will  manifested  on  every  hand,  are 
all  of  them  items  that  should  not  be  passed 
with  this  brief  mention.  We  have  been 
at  forty,  or  more,  of  the  meetings  of  thi» 
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convention,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  enjoyable  in  our  experi- 
•ence.  We  had  also  the  privilege  here  of 
spending  some  pleasant  hours  with  Rev. 
Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  clergyman, 
scientist,  genealogist,  historian,  curator  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley  Historical  Society, 
«ind  practically  the  moving  spirit  of  this 
widely- known  organization.  Who  shall 
describe  the  meeting  at  Boston?  Teach- 
ing is  in  high  repute  in  * 'Athens.*'  Thirty- 
five  thousand  teachers  were  at  home  there 
in  what  was  probably  the  best  summer 
school  ever  held  for  an  equal  number  of 
days  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Prof.  G.  F.  Boyd,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Koscuisko,  Mississippi,  in  ordering  re- 
newal of  subscription,  says,  *'I  find  your 
Journal  interesting,  strong  and  practical." 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  committee  of  the 
Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music,  Cornell 
University,  selected  "  Favorite  Songs  and 
Hymns,"  from  all  the  different  books  sent 
to  them,  as  ''the  best  collection  of  songs 
and  hymns  that  has  ever  come  to  their 
notice."  It  is  pleasant  to  know  of  un- 
solicited endorsements  like  these  of  work 
the  doing  of  which  we  have  greatly  en- 
joyed. The  ' '  Flag  of  the  Free ' '  has  sold 
fifty  thousand  copies  within  the  past  year. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  a  child 
in  a  brief  period  can  learn  something  use- 
ful about  everything,  that  a  diversified 
smatter  is  the  one  thing  needful,  or  that  a 
teacher  chosen  by  the  ward  leader,  be- 
cause her  appointment  is  worth  forty 
votes  in  the  division,  is  the  best  person 
to  impart  knowledge. 

The  Thaddeus  Stevens  memorial, 
which,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be  in  the  form 
of  an  endowed  industrial  school,  is  taking 
practical  shape  under  the  direction  of 
Hon.  John  H.  Landis  and  the  public- 
ispirited  gentlemen  associated  with  him. 
This  is  a  most  worthy  effort  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  great  man  to  whom  Penn- 
sylvania owes  much  in  many  ways,  but 
especially  in  her  schools.  It  is  to  the 
enduring  fame  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  that, 
in  1835,  ^^  fought  the  desperate  fight  for 
the  common  schools  and  prevented  the 
repeal  of  the  Common  School  law  which 
had  been  passed  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  Institutes  of  the  State  will 
soon  be  in  session.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  each  of  them  to  make  generous  con- 
tribution to  this  Stevens  Memotial  ?    At 


a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  a 
number  of  interesting  letters  were  read 
from  prominent  educators,  endorsing  and 
encouraging  the  movement.  Among 
them  was  one  from  Hon.  George  S.  Bout- 
well,  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  the  only 
survivor  of  those  who  were  associated 
with  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  conducting  the 
impeachment  proceedings  against  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson.  Another  was 
from  Professor  Booker  T.  Washington, 
of  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  who  very  warmly 
endorses  the  movement. 


A  GBNTi«EMAN  interested  in  school 
work,  writing  from  the  west,  says  of  our 
recent  school  legislation:  "The  mini- 
mum salary  law  for  teachers,  and  the 
county  organization  of  school  directors 
are,  indeed,  commendable  measures. 
The  former  not  only  brings  justice  to  the 
school-room  worker,  but  will  revert  to 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state.  As  for  organization 
among  school  directors— we  all  know  the 
great  needs  among  the  administrative 
factors.  Give  us  well  informed,  progres- 
sive and  honest  school  boards  and  you 
will  have  good  teachers,  and  these  mean 
good  schools." 


Herb  is  a  item  in  line  with  the  policy 
which  Dr.  Burrowes  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  school  districts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Says 
the  foumal  of  Education:  ''In  Hall 
county,  Nebraska,  they  have  a  teacher's 
residence  built  at  an  expense  of  $i,2cx> 
on  an  acre  of  ground  adjoining  the  school- 
house.  This  was  built  by  taxing  the 
property  of  the  school  district  one  cent 
on  a  $100.  The  house  is  22x28  feet, 
fourteen  feet  high,  with  an  addition  12x16 
and  ten  feet  high.  It  has  double  win- 
dows for  winter  and  a  complete  set  of 
screens  for  summer.  It  was  ready  for 
occupancy  July  19,  1894,  a»d  is  the  best 
educational  investment  of  $1,200  that  the 
little  rural  town  ever  made." 


The  entire  forestry  reservation  of  the 
Slate  four  years  ago  was  about  20,- 
000  acres,  it  is  now  572,722  acres.  **  The 
great  problem  in  our  American  woods," 
says  Dr.  Rothrock,  ''is  how  forest  fires 
may  be  suppressed  or  rendered  less  fre- 
quent." He  recommends  that  from  the 
boys  of  adjacent  regions  a  class  of  forestry 
apprentices  could  be  formed.  These  boys 
could  be  reasonably  hired,  and  the  State 
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would  constantly  have  on  hand  a  vigor- 
ous body  capable  of  guarding  against 
such  fires.  Above  all,  they  would  reach 
the  class  of  persons  who  start  these  most 
destructive  forest  fires,  and  they  would 
make  these  men  more  careful  in  the 
future.  The  concluding  paragraph  of 
Dr.  Rothrock's  report  is  very  significant. 
He  says :  **  Forestry  is  a  profession 
which  requires  trained  foresters.  Even 
for  its  common  workmen  it  demands 
honest,  temperate,  industrious  laborers, 
men  who  will  go  into  the  woods  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  and  at  any 
season;  men  who  will  dignify  the  State's 
service  by  fidelity  to  the  State's  interest. 
I  desire,  therefore,  to  declare  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  that  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment should  never  be  turned  over  to 
political  direction,  and  that  no  one  should 
ever  receive  an  appointment  in  it  for  any 
reason  except  merit  and  fitness  for  the 
work." 


The  Junior  Order  of  American  Me- 
chanics of  Wilkesbarre  offer  prizes  of 
American  flags  to  the  schools  of  that  city 
reporting. the  largest  number  of  visitors. 
This  is  done  to  interest  parents  in  the 
work  of  the  schools.  At  the  dedication 
of  their  new  fifty-thousand-dollar  school 
building  a  noble  flag  lox  18  feet  was 
flung  to  the  breeze  as  the  children  sang 
the  National  Hymn  at  the  close  of  the 
exercises. 


FATHER  AND  SON. 


TT^^HAT  a  father  hopes  to  see  in  his  son 
Yf  he  must  try  to  have  in  himself,  for 
'•like  begets  like."  Precept  is  good, 
example  better.  If  he  would  not  have 
his  son  drink,  lie,  swear,  smoke,  chew, 
snuffy  be  selfish  and  mean  and  dirty  in 
habit  or  speech — an  unclean  soul — he 
should  himself  avoid  these  things.  A 
father  should  have  nothing  in  his  daily 
habit  or  life  to  be  concealed  from  his  son. 
Otherwise  the  frankness  of  open  and 
g-enerous  confidence  is  not  possible,  and 
they  cannot  come  to  know  each  other  as 
trusting  friends  with  abiding  respect  and 
affection. 

There  is  parental  authority  proper  and 
essential  for  the  good  both  of  parent  and 
child.  It  should  be  felt  rather  than 
asserted;  *'  the  hand  of  iron  in  the  glove 
of  velvet,"  but  still,  if  need  be,  the  iron 
liand — ^and  sometimes  the  mailed  hand. 


Meanness,  selfishness,  lying,  obscenity, 
if  there  seems  no  other  way,  should  be 
put  down  with  a  stern  purpose,  trampled 
upon,  as  of  the  deadly  sins.  In  the  at- 
mosphere of  things  like  these  a  worthy 
friendship  is  impossible.  For  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  father  and  son,  but  of  soul 
and  soul. 

Friendly  association,  too,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  temperament  and  personality 
as  well  as  of  character.  Mutual  courtesy 
encourages  kindliness.  The  elder  may 
have  more  knowledge  and  experience 
than  the  younger,  with  perhaps  less  wis- 
dom in  one  direction  or  another,  so  that 
intercourse  is  mutually  profitable  and 
more  enjoyed  as  the  years  go  by.  Two 
who  are  going  the  same  way  talk  together 
and  learn  from  each  other  as  they  go,  the 
younger  usually  helped  more  than  the 
older.  We  know  a  man  who  has  brought 
up  a  number  of  sons,  good  men  and  his 
friends.  He  can't  tell  any  one  how  it  is 
done.  He  has  just  worked  and  lived  and 
let  them  live.  They  had  to  obey — do 
some  things,  avoid  others — ^as  for  the 
rest,  do  much  as  they  pleased,  with  little 
oversight  or  interference,  save  a  hint  now 
and  then  as  they  seemed  to  need  it. 


MONT  ALTO  RESERVATION. 


A  TOUR  of  inspection  of  the  Mont  Alto 
preserve  in  Franklin  and  Adams 
counties  was  made  by  Governor  Penny- 
packer,  Attorney  General  Carson  and 
J.  T.  Rothrock,  President  of  the  Forestry 
Commission.  In  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  the  work  of  the  State 
Forestry  Reservation  Commission  is  of 
vast  importance  to  the  State  for  several 
reasons.  He  thinks  the  force  of  men  in 
the  employ  of  the  Commission  is  inade- 
quate for  the  amount  of  work  that  should 
be  done,  and  says: 

**  The  object  of  this  tour  was  to  ob- 
serve the  method  of  preserving  the  forests, 
to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  its  needs,  and  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  Commission.  Altogether 
the  tour  was  extremely  pleasant  and  in- 
structive, 

'*The  Mont  Alto  preserve  consists  of 
50,000  acres,  about  one- twelfth  the  entire 
torest  preserve  of  the  State.  It  has  many 
interesting  historical  features,  and  is  sit- 
uated in  close  proximity  to  the  famous 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg.     Part  of  the 
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preserve  is  the  famous  Thaddeus  Stevens 
tract,  where  he  had  his  iron  furnaces, 
which  were  in  operation  when  charcoal 
was  the  fuel  used.  The  ruins  of  these 
old  furnaces  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  are 
the  abandoned  sites  of  the  huts  where 
the  workmen  lived. 

"As  we  rode  down  the  Cumberland 
Valley  the  underlying  feature  of  the 
forest  reserve  impressed  itself  on  us. 
There  were  no  large  streams  usual  to 
a  valley  between  two  such  mountain 
ranges.  We  were  informed  by  Dr.  Roth- 
rock  that  the  towns  and  settlements  ob- 
tained water  by  boring  to  a  stream  sunken 
in  the  earth,  which  is  fed  by  the  water 
which  falls  on  the  forests  covering  the 
mountains.  If  the  forests  are  injured  or 
cleared  the  water  supply  will  be  affected, 
and  thus  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  of 
what  great  benefit  and  necessity  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  is  to  these  resi- 
dents in  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

"  There  are  two  other  objects  attained 
by  keeping  great  tracts  of  forests  in  their 
native  condition— the  stocking  of  the 
streams  with  fish  and  the  woods  with 
game.  Thus  the  three  commissions.  For- 
estry, Game  and  Pish,  are  closely  allied. 

**At  Waynesboro  Judge  Stewart  and 
his  brother,  Senator  Stewart,  joined  the 

Suty.  We  drove  in  carriages  toward  the 
lue  Mountains  direct  to  the  Mont  Alto 
reserve.  We  were  met  by  a  squad  of 
eight  mounted  foresters,  who  escorted  us 
through  the  forest.  These  men  are  scien- 
tific foresters,  some  of  them  having  been 
trained  in  Germany.  Dr.  Rothrock 
showed  us  where  the  forest  fire  last  May 
had  done  $io  ooo  damages,  and  explained 
the  method  of  fighting  such  fires  and  how 
they  were  guarded  against. 

"The  thtee  principal  duties  of  the  for- 
esters are  to  protect  the  forests  from  fire, 
to  guard  against  cutters  who  steal  the 
timber  and  to  guard  against  poachers. 
One  thing  that  impressed  us  was  the 
necessity  of  getting  the  native  inhabitants 
interested  in  keeping  the  forests  and 
helping  in  their  preservation.  Ooe  of  the 
ways  to  be  tried  is  to  let  these  *  swamp- 
ers,' as  they  are  called,  understand  that 
as  their  sons  become  proficient  in  forestry 
they  will  be  employed  by  the  State  in 
the  forest  guard.  This  will  give  them  a 
personal  interest  and  will  rear  up  a  race 
of  foresters  right  in  the  mountains. 

*•  When  you  see  the  extent  of  territory 
one  forester  must  cover,  and  the  many 
duties  he  must  perform  in  guarding  and 


planting,  the  necessity  for  a  larger  force 
is  very  apparent.  We  saw  one  nursery 
where  more  than  one-half  million  young 
white  pine  trees  were  growing.  These 
will  be  taken  out  and  replanted  where 
the  fire  has  ravaged  or  the  ground  has 
been  cleared. 

'*  Another  instructive  thing  was  the 
consumptive  camp  in  Mont  Alto.  There 
are  twenty  rude  cabins  where  the  patients 
live.  The  outdoor  life,  the  air,  and  the 
odor  of  hemlock,  spruce  and  pine  work  a 
great  benefit  to  them.  The  State  has  ap- 
propriated $8,000  to  this  sanitarium  for 
poor  consumptives.  | 

*'The  party  spent  a  pleasant  time  at 
the  country  home  of  Miss  Myra  W.  Dock,  | 
one  of  the  Forestry  Commissioners.  She  ' 
is  the  most  celebrated  woman  forester  in 
this  country.  Another  time  we  took 
dinner  at  an  inn  100  yards  from  the  ^pot 
where  General  Lee  watered  his  horse 
while  marching  to  Gettysburg.  At  this 
place  many  residents  had  gathered  to 
meet  the  Governor,  and  he  made  a  brief 
speech.  A  historic  spot  we  visited  was 
the  mansion  house  and  store  where  Cook, 
one  of  John  Brown*s  men,  was  captured 
after  hiding  for  days  in  the  mountains. 

"Altogether  the  thing  that  impressed 
me  most  was  this:  For  fifty  years  money 
can  be  spent  in  preserving  the  forests,  but 
in  one  day  this  work  can  be  destroyed 
from  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  force  to  guard 
and  protect  the  forest  from  fire." 


THE  ART  OF  STUDY. 


MANY  children  do  not  know  how  to 
study  their  lessons.  Often  they  are 
mibled  by  the  well-meant  efforts  of  older 
persons  who  have  never  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  teaching.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  little  ones  worry  over  their 
lessons  during  the  evening  and  spend 
restless  hours  when  they  should  be  asleep 
and  at  rest.  Next  day  they  return  to 
school  nervous,  fatigued,  and  unable  to 
pay  attention.  The  failure  to  recite  is 
construed  into  a  fault,  and  they  are  pun- 
ished by  extra  tasks  and  by  the  loss  of 
recess.  The  teacher  is  apt  to  forget  that 
a  child's  powers  of  attention  are  limited. 
Too  often  the  penalties  inflicted  for  fail- 
ure to  prepare  the  lessons  assigned,  unfit 
the  child  for  doing  what  it  is  expected  to 
do  as  part  of  the  daily  routine.  Then  the 
mothers  are  aroused,  the  public  schools 
are  blamed,  the  teacher  is  condemned, and 
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the  lessons  are  pronounced  too  long  and 
too  difficult.  Frequently  the  whole 
trouble  is  due  to  the  mistaken  kindness 
of  those  who  feel  a  laudable  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  little  folks. 

An  instance  in  point  recently  came 
tinder  the  writer's  notice.  A  little  girl  of 
seven  came  home  with  a  number  of  words 
marked  in  the  reading  lesson.  These 
were  to  be  spelled  the  next  day.  The 
teacher  had  announced  that  if  any  mem- 
ber of  the  cla^  missed  three  or  more 
^ords,  the  whole  lesson  would  have  to  be 
written  out  five  times.  If  the  announce- 
ment had  been  that  each  misspelled  word 
would  have  to  be  written  out  five  times, 
the  children  would  not  have  regarded  the 
•exercise  in  the  light  of  a  punishment. 
To  be  punished  for  failure  to  recite  was 
a  favorite  device  with  teachers  of  bygone 
•days.  That  the  practice  should  linger  on 
into  the  twentieth  century  is  evidence 
of  the  persistence  with  which  bad  habits 
and  bad  practices  are  perpetuated. 

Naturally  from  the  school  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  children  went  home  in  an 
anxious  mood.  The  mother  of  one  little 
%\x\  offered  to  help  several  of  them  in  the 
preparation  of  their  spelling  lesson.  She 
pronounced  the  words,  spelled  them  aloud 
and  then  asked  them  to  write  out  the 
words  in  a  column.  With  all  children 
-who  think  in  eye  pictures  this  is  the 
wrong  way  to  begin.  Few  children  be- 
come good  spellers  in  that  way.  They 
should  first  fix  the  word  through  the  eye, 
and  then  write  it  and  spell  it  orally.  The 
wrong  method  of  preparation  developed 
into  a  wrong  habit,  and  these  children, 
tinder  the  mistaken  tuition  of  the  mother, 
grew  more  helpless  from  day  to  day. 
They  could  only  study  with  the  assistance 
of  an  older  person.  The  worry  disturbed 
their  sleep,  and  they  began  to  dream  hor- 
rible dreams.  Finally,  a  person  with 
some  pedagogic  instinct  showed  the  little 
ones  how  to  study.  With  joy  and' zest 
they  began  their  lessons.  Each  new  word 
was  eyed  as  if  it  were  a  stranger  that  must 
be  known.  As  soon  as  a  picture  of  the 
word  was  formed  in  the -mind  it  was  pro- 
nounced,spelled  and  appropriated  through 
three  gateways  of  knowledge,  namely, 
through  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  muscu- 
lar sense.  With  an  air  of  triumph  the 
little  children  went  to  school.  Knowing 
how  to  study  the  spelling  lesson,  they 
ooald  work  at  it  while  others  were  recit- 
ing. 

The  teacher  had  not  only  made  the 


mistake  of  converting  a  valuable  school 
exercise  into  a  school  punishment — for 
most  people  there  is  no  better  way  to  fix 
the  orthography  of  words  than  the  pro- 
cess of  writing  difficult  words  and  look- 
ing at  them — but  her  greatest  mistake 
was  that  she  did  not  teach  the  little  people 
how  to  study  their  lessons.  To  rob  the 
children  of  their  recess  did  not  atone  for 
this  neglect  of  duty.  A  boy  was  asked 
what  exercise  at  school  he  liked  the 
best;  he  shouted  with  glee,  ''Recess.'* 
Another  boy  was  asked  why  he  went  to 
school.  He  replied,  '*  To  sit  and  wait  for 
school  to  let  out."  To  deprive  a  child  of 
the  time  for  play  is  to  introduce  into  the 
school  the  evils  of  child  labor  in  the  fac- 
tories where  the  over  worked  child  finally 
loses  all  desire  to  play.  A  pupil  should 
be  deprived  of  the  recess  only  when  his 
presence  interferes  with  the  rights  of 
others,  or  with  good  and  decent  conduct 
upon  the  school  grounds. 

The  right  use  of  books  is  one  the  chief 
lessons  which  the  school  should  incul- 
cate. The  preparation  of  lessons  should 
teach  pupils  how  to  use  their  books,  how 
to  get  knowledge  from  the  printed  page, 
and  how  to  fix  that  knowledge  for  future 
use.  To  teach  the  pupils  the  art  of  study 
is  far  more  important  than  the  hearing  of 
recitations  and  the  repression  of  bad  con- 
duct. The  troubles  of  the  school  dimin- 
ish rapidly  when  children  acquire  correct 
habits  of  study  and  find  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing their  lessons. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 


THE  exposition  at  St.  Louis  next  year 
is  to  be  greatest  of  all.  It  was  an- 
nounced for  the  current  year,  but  the 
management  wisely  postponed  it  until 
1904,  to  afford  longer  time  for  prepara- 
tion and  so  be  ready  to  open  when  the 
opening  day  shall  come.  They  have 
raised  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  needed 
to  make  available  the  five  millions  from 
the  United  States  government.  No  pre- 
vious Fair  managers  have  had  control  of 
so  many  millions  to  be  expended  at  their 
discretion.  In  addition,  forty  five  foreign 
countries  have  announced  their  intention 
to  be  represented,  and  these  have  appro- 
priated, in  the  aggregate,  $6  000  000 
towards  that  purpose,  making  $21,000,- 
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ooo  which  will  be  represented  on  the 
grounds.  Nor  does  this  take  account 
of  the  money  that  has  been  voted  by 
States  of  the  Union  for  buildings,  ex- 
hibits and  miscellaneous  expenses.  These 
vast  sums  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  what  the  great  Exposition  of 
1904  will  be  like.  The  educational  build- 
ing is  the  most  spacious  and  complete 
that  has  ever  been  erected  for  such  an  ex- 
hibit. It  is  said  to  be  finished.  Penn- 
sylvania should  be  well  represented  here 
and  the  work  of  preparation  is  already 
under  way.  The  following  which  we 
have  just  received  from  Supt.  Addison  L. 
Jones,  Director  of  the  Educational  Ex- 
hibit for  Pennsylvania,  should  have  the 
prompt  attention  of  schools,  and  school 
officers  everywhere  throughout  the  state : 

PROM  cot.  JAS.  H.  LAMBERT,  KXECUTIVE 
OFFICER. 

To  the  School  DirectorSy  Superintendents ^ 

Principals   and   Teachers   tn   the   Public 

Schools  of  Pennsylvania  : 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  St.  Louis  in  19(04,  beginning  on 
April  30th  and  continuing  until  Decem- 
ber ist  following,  will  be  in  every  way 
the  greatest  undertaking  of  its  kind  in 
history.  No  previous  exposition  has  so 
completely  demonstrated  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  human  genius  and  industrjr,  and 
in  the  character  and  magnitude  of  its  ex- 
hibits it  will  be  unsurpassed.  In  this  great 
exposition  the  Department  of  Education  has 
been  given  the  nrst  position  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  international  enter- 
prises of  this  character;  a  separate  building 
18  provided  for  an  educational  exhibit,  and 
is  now  completed  and  read^  for  use.  A 
comparative  display  of  educational  systems 
and  educational  agencies  from  all  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world  will  be  collected 
under  one  roof. 

It  is  desired  by  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mission that  this  State  shall  take  its  proper 
place  as  a  leading  exhibitor  in  this  aepart- 
ment.  The  liberal  appropriations  made  out 
of  the  State  revenues  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  schools  justify  the  expecta- 
tion of  heart}^  co  operation  on  the  part  of 
school  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  an 
educational  display  that  will  intelligently 
and  effectively  illustrate  the  Pennsylvania 
school  system  and  the  results  achieved  in 
all  grades  of  the  work.  Only  by  such  co- 
operation can  a  creditable  exhibit  be  made. 
Space  has  been  allotted  to  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Palace  of  Education  of  a  most  available 
character.  It  is  located  near  the  main  en- 
trance adjoining  that  allotted  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  is  in  extent  the  maximum  amount 
given  to  any  State.  It  is  intended  to  group 
together  all  the  exhibits  which  represent 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  common 


schools  of  the  State  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  high  school,  including  the  mannal 
training  schools,  summer  schools  and  nor- 
mal schools. 

To  have  the  work  properly  directed  it  was 
necessary  to  put  it  in  charge  of  an  experi- 
enced school  man.  For  this  purpose  Pro- 
fessor Addison  L.  Jones,  of  West  Chester, 
has  been  selected,  and  he  has  already  begun 
his  work.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
introduce  Professor  Jones  to  the  school 
authorities  and  teachers  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  superintendent  of  the  West  Chester 
public  schools,  a  position  he  has  occupied 
for  fifteen  years,  is  also  in  charge  of  the 
practice  department  of  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School,  and  was  recently 
president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
He  has  an  exceptionally  large  acquaintance 
with  the  educators  of  the  State,  and  justly 
enjoys  their  confidence.  His  experience  and 
broad  intelligence  admirably  equip  him  for 
the  work  he  has  undertaken.  Enthusiastic- 
ally devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
appreciating  the  opportunity  which  the 
coming  exposition  offers  to  Pennsylvania 
for  a  display  before  the  world  of  the  pro- 
gress it  is  making  with  its  common  school 
system,  possessing  uncommon  energy  and 
earnestness,  there  is  everv  confidence  that 
Professor  Jones  will  be  able  to  produce  the 
best  possible  results,  and  Pennsylvania 
make  an  educational  exhibit  gratifying  to 
every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  prizes  to  be  eiven  for  the  best  ex- 
hibits sent  to  West  Chester,  from  which  the 
selection  for  the  State  display  will  be  made, 
will  be  awarded  by  a  committee  of  experts 
in  school  matters.  The  committee  will  be 
selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Commission's 
Committee  on  Education,  and  will  be  abso- 
lutely impartial,  having  no  object  but  to 
promote  the  presentation  of  an  educational 
exhibit  worthy  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
creditable  to  all  who  participate  in  the  work. 

For  the  rest  the  appeal  is  essentially  to 
the  school  authorities,  superintendents,  dis- 
trict boards  and  the  teachers.  Much  natur- 
ally depends  upon  these,  but  interested,  as 
all  must  be,  and  working  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  the  individual  share  will 
be  far  from  burdensome. 

James  H.  Lambbrt, 
Executive  Officer  lennsylvania  Commission, 

PROM  STATE  SUPT.  N.  C.  SCHAHFPER. 

Department  Public  iNSTRrcrroN,    ) 
HARXisnuRO.  Se/t.  8, 1903.  | 

To  the  School  Officers  and  Teachers  ofPenn- 

S)lvania  : 

The  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  furnish 
the  opportunity  for  a  fine  display  of  the 
work  done  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  The  appropriation  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  makes  for  school  pur- 
poses exceeds  that  of  every  other  State  of 
the  Union.  In  school  population  and  school 
buildings,  in  the  quality  of  the  instructioa 
given,  and  in  the  total  expenditure  for  eda- 
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cational  purposes  Pennsylvania  holds  a  con- 
spicuous place  amon^  her  sister  States. 
The  educational  exhibit  of  our  public 
schools  will  be  in  charge  of  Superintendent 
Addison  L.  Jones,  who  was  last  year  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. Directors,  superintendents,  teach- 
ers and  pupils  should  feel  it  their  duty  and 
priviles^e  to  aid  him  in  makine  a  creditable 
display  of  the  school  work  and  educational 
progpness  of  the  Keystone  State. 

Nathan  C.  Schakpfbr, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instrtictian, 

RUI.BS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  EXHIBITS. 

Committee  on  Education— George  H.  Earle, 
Jr.,  chairman;  H.  H.  Gilkvson,  James  Mc- 
Brier. 

James  H.  Lambert,  Executive  OflScer,  Real 
Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia;  Addi- 
son L.  Jones,  Director  of  Exhibit,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Hon.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  appeals  to  the 
teachers  and  school  ofiGcers  of  the  State  to 
prepare  for  Pennsylvania's  exhibition  of 
school  work  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  State  are  sparing 
no  pains  to  provide  means  to  make  Penn- 
sylvania's part  worthv  of  the  vast  educa- 
tional interests  for  which  it  is  so  greatly 
noted. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent and  the  Commissioners  that  tne  exhibit 
shall  represent  fairlv  what  the  pupils  in  the 
tho«sand.s  of  schools  in  the  State  are  doing 
daily,  and  that  the  representations  of  meth- 
ods used  and  the  results  obtained  shall 
allow  visitors  to  see  how  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  advanced  in  all  grades  and  con- 
ditions of  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
school  work  will  be  so  displayed  that  the 
casual  observer  will  be  interested,  as  well  as 
the  student  ot  educational  methods.  If  all 
unite  in  an  earnest  effort  to  show  what  is 
actnallv  done  in  the  school  room  we  shall 
not  only  be  justly  proud  of  our  part  in  the 
great  exhibition,  but  our  work  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  from  sister  States,  and 
in  quality  will  be  second  to  none.  Let 
teacners  take  hold  of  the  matter  with  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  superintendents  urge  and 
assist  in  arousing  interest,  and  school 
boards  co  operate  to  make  this  the  finest 
exhibition  of  school  work  in  our  history. 

To  stimulate  teachers  to  most  earnest 
effort  in  providing  material  of  best  quality 
it  has  been  decided  to  award  prizes  to  the 
schools  sending  the  best  work  of  the  schools 
in  their  class.  These  prizes,  of  the  value  of 
I30,  $20  and  jio  each,  are  to  be  awarded  for 
the  best  three  exhibits  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Ungraded  Rural  Schools,  Graded 
Schools,  High  Schools,  Manual  Training 
Schools. 

The  material  of  the  exhibition  will  con- 
sist of  school  work  that  can  be  shown  in 
any  way.  Free-hand  drawing,  mechanical 
drawipg,    color   work,    illustrations^    map 


drawing,  progressive  maps  in  geography, 
history,  literature,  production  maps,  nature 
study  charts,  weather  maps  and  bird  maps 
will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  ex- 
hibit. Bound  volumes  of  written  work 
arranged  by  grades  and  illustrating  full 
courses  of  study  will  be  so  classified  and 
catalogued  that  the  educator  who  wants  to 
study  methods  can  readily  find  what  he 
seeks.  These  volumes  will  form  scientific^ 
and  invaluable  parts  of  the  exhibits.  The 
results  of  manual  training  in  its  various, 
forms  will  make  important  features  of  the 
pupils'  work.  Products  of  the  pupils*  work 
from  the  laboratory  in  physics,  chemistry, 
zoology,  botany  and  other  sciences  will  be 
valuable.  The  kindergarten  will  produce 
most  attractive  exhibits.  It  is  especially 
desirable  to  have : 

1.  Work  from  rural,  township  high,  cen- 
tralized, graded,  city  high,  and  evening- 
schools. 

2.  Architects'  plans  of  the  best  one-room 
rural  school  house  for  a  certain  number  of 
pupils,  with  material  for  construction,  plani 
for  ventilating  and  heating,  and  cost,  show- 
ing elevations  and  interiors. 

3.  Courses  of  study  in  rural  schools,  town- 
ship high  schools,  graded  schools  and  high 
schools. 

4.  Photoeraphsofjgp-ounds,  buildings,  in- 
teriors with  decorations,  groups  of  pupils 
at  study,  at  play,  in  laboratorv  or  shop» 
apparatus,  products  of  the  schools. 

5.  Catalogues,  courses  of  study,  pro- 
grams, etc. 

6.  An  exhibition  of  the  best  plans  for 
heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  disposing  of 
dust,  closet  arrangements  for  rural  schools. 

7.  School  apparatus  and  furniture. 
Persons  interested  in  education  will  find 

means  of  showing  successful  methods  of 
work,  material  and  product,  and  unique 
illustration.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  cir- 
cular to  suggest  all  the  things  that  schools 
may  exhibit,  nor  in  the  directions  following 
to  limit  the  originality  of  individual  exhib- 
itors, but  there  are  a  few  specific  directions 
for  preparing  material  that  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to  in  order  that  the  Pennsylvania 
exhibit  of  the  various  schools  may  have  a 
symmetrical  appearance. 

Exhibit  Re^i/a/ions.—ChsLTts,  drawings^ 
photographs,  botanical  specimens,  kinder- 
garten work,  etc.,  will  generally  be  shown 
in  wall  frames  and  cabinets  and  revolving: 
cabinets.  The  standard  dimensions  of  all 
cards  to  be  placed  in  these  cabinets  will  be 
22  by  28  inches,  the  latter  dimension  beings 
the  vertical  or  up  and  down  direction.  It 
is  recommended  that  all  card-board  used  for 
this  purpose  be  of  a  cloud  gray  color.  Pho- 
tographs for  albums  or  wall  cabinets  should'* 
be  either  8  by  10  inches  or  11  by  14  inches,, 
the  latter  directions  being  vertical. 

Written  Work, — r.  Pupils'  work  should^ 
be  written  on  paper  8  by  10  inches  in  size,, 
except  in  the  subjects  of  drawing  and  botany.. 

2.  The  paper  should  be  of  good  grade,  and 
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at  each  side  of  the  sheet  a  margin  of  iX 
inches  should  be  left.  Three-fourths  inch 
margin  is  recommended  at  top  and  bottom. 
Pupils  may  write  on  each  side  of  the  sheet, 
rare  being  taken  to  preserve  the  margins. 

5.  In  drawing  and  mounted  botanical 
.^specimens,  paper  22  by  28  inches  (the  latter 
dimension  bein^  vertical)  may  be  used,  and 
the  same  margin  shou]d  be  used  as  noted 
above.  Where  drawings  are  not  made  upon 
the  cardboard  direct,  they  should  be  placed 
upon  a  good  grade  of  drawing  paper  of  a 
size  suitable  for  mounting  on  standard  cards 
22  by  28  inches. 

4.  At  the  top  of  the  first  sheet  of  each 
pupirs  work  should  be  written  the  name, 
age  and  grade  of  the  pupil,  and  whether  the 
school  is  rural,  rural  high,  graded  or  city 
«<grade  being  designated  by  the  ordinal 
jiumber  of  the  school  year  in  the  course). 

5.  Only  class  work  is  desired.  It  is  recom- 
Tmended  that  the  first  draft  of  the  work  by 
-vthe  pupil,  with  teacher's  suegested  criti- 
cism in  different  colored  ink,  be  followed  by 
an  improved  draft  embodying  the  correc- 
tions. Volumes  of  selected  work  in  any 
subject  may  be  shown,  provided  its  nature 
is  fully  set  forth.  The  work  of  the  grades 
in  one  subject  should  be  arranged  for  bind- 
ing by  itself. 

6.  Whenever  the  subject  demands  it,  a 
single  set  of  questions,  legibly  written, 
should  precede  the  answer  papers  in  each 
subject.  The  answers  should  be  numbered 
sto  correspond,  but  the  questions  should  not 
^  copied  by  the  pupils  on  their  answer 
papers. 

7.  The  written  work  in  each  subject 
should  be  preceded  by  a  **  Teacher's  State- 
ment Blank"  carefally  filled  out.  These 
blanks  will    be  furnished  to    the   county 

.superintendent  by  the  Director  of  the  ex- 
hibit at  West  Chester,  Pa. 

8.  A  photograph  of  the  class  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  each  volume  will  add  greatly  to  its 
interest. 

Binding, — Written  matter  for  binding, 
neatly  arranged  and  paged  may  be  sent  to 
the  Director  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  it 
"will  be  bound  without  expense  to  the 
jichools. 

Models  of  School  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
— Pennsylvania  should  be  represented  in 
this  exhibit  by  a  number  of  models  in  min- 
iature of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 
These  may  be  made  in  wood,  clay,  papier 
jnacbe,  or  any  other  material  that  will  give 
a  representation  of  buildings  and  grounds. 
It  is  especially  desired  that  there  be  a  few 
representations  of  the  best  typical  rural 
schools. 

Photographs,  —  Old  school  buildings, 
'.schools  attended  by  prominent  Pennsyl- 
^anians,  historic  schools,  best  schools  of 
today— rural  and  city — including  interiors, 
grounds,  etc.,  will  make  this  a  most  attrac- 
tive spot  to  visitors.  All  should  be  mounted 
on  cloud  grey  cards,  22  by  28,  the  latter  di- 
mension being  up  and  down. 


GENERAL    DIRECTIONS. 

TVm^.— All  material  for  exhibition  sbonld 
be  ready  and  shipped  to  the  director  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  by  February  ist,  1904. 

/Vzr^/W.— Material  for  the  exhibit  should 
be  packed  fiat.    Nothing  should  be  rolled. 

Reporting,— Th^  Director  will  be  mater- 
ially aided  if  he  may  have  reports  from 
those  to  whom  this  circular  comes,  with  r^ 
gard  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  material 
schools  will  probably  exhibit. 

Prepay  Freight,— \X.  will  be  necessary  that 
all  freight  and  express  charges  to  West 
Chester  be  paid  in  advance. 

6^^it^/Y7/  —School  officers  and  teachers  will 

get  from  the  prospectus  needed  directions, 
ut  every  school  will  find  means  of  making 
its  owd  work  unique  and  most  attractive. 
The  Director  will  ht  glad  to  receive  sugges- 
tions in  relation  to  exnibits.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  every  teacher  in  Pennsylvania 
will  become  interested  in  the  St.  Louis  Edu- 
cational Exhibit,  and  that  each  one  will  feel 
that  he  may  do  something  to  make  such  a 
showing  of  Pennsylvania  schools  as  the 
State  has  never  had  before. 

Addison  L.  Jones, 
Director  of  Educational  Exhilnt, 


THE  TREES  AND  THE  BIRDS. 


IT  is  known  that  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  timber  has,  for  many  years, 
been  far  beyond  its  growth,  and  that  a 
time  of  wood  famine  must  soon  be  upon 
us  unless  more  interest  can  be  aroused  in 
tree-planting.  The  forestry  bureaus  of  the 
nation  and  of  individual  States  are  doing 
much ;  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the 
school  are  all  at  work.  Arbor  Day  is 
growing  to  be  a  sort  of  school  festival 
day  with  its  ** feast  of  reason"  and  its 
**  flow  of  soul,**  perhaps  the  most  profit- 
able of  all  our  special  days  of  school 
observance.  Let  superintendents,  teach- 
ers and  intelligent  directors  everywhere 
make  note  of  the  day.  It  is  greatly  in 
the  interest  of  good  citizenship.  Tue 
Farmers*  Bulletin,  No.  134,  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  will  furnish 
valuable  suggestions,  and  will  be  sent  to 
those  writing  for  it.  We  take  from  the 
last  Arbor  Day  pamphlet  of  Illinois  the 
following  from  Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

According  to  the  latest  statements  of  the 
County  Superintendents,  there  remain  2  052 
school  premises  in  Illinois  entirely  without 
trees.  This  indicates  that  trees  were  planted 
on  294  school  grounds  last  vear.  In  1901 
you  reported  2,801  ornamented  and  well  kept 
grounds.    In  1902  the  number   increased. 
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according  to  your  reports,  to  3,096.  We  are 
therefore  headed  in  the  right  direction.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  move  on.  I  again  exhort 
you  to  give  this  important  part  of  your  duty 
earnest,  intellig;ent  and  sustained  attention. 
It  is  worth  while.  To  surround  a  school- 
house  with  trees  is  a  worthy  achievement 
for  any  teacher,  and  will  balance  not  a  few 
pedagogical  shortcomings.  Almost  any 
teacher  will  undertake  it,  if  so  advised  by 
the  county  superintendent.  Many  who 
undertake  it  will  succeed.  It  is  the  plain 
duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  see 
that  a  beginning  is  made  in  every  district 
without  trees  this  year.  Teachers  who  try 
to  do  something  and  fail  should  receive 
special  help  next  year.  Teachers  who  will 
not  try  should  be  advised  to  reconsider  their 
attitude.  Trees  should  be  planted^two  or 
three  a  year— until  they  are  plenty.  Half 
the  work  in  the  treeless  schools  might  well 
be  related  to  this  enterprise  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year.  (Here  follows  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  treeless  school  pounds  in 
each  of  the  100  counties  in  Illinois.) 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  planting  of 
trees  should  be  done  on  the  day  designated 
in  the  executive  proclamation.  It  is  not 
possible  to  select  a  day  that  will  be  the 
oest,  or  even  a  good  dav,  for  all  Illinois. 
The  Arbor  Dav  festival  should,  however,  be 
held  on  the  day  named  by  the  Governor. 
The  accompanying  suggestions  to  teachers 
are  not  intended  to  supersede  nor  conflict 
with  your  own.  The  programs  and  selec- 
tions are  merel  v  suggestive,  intended  to  be 
helpful  to  the  hurried  teacher  who  has  not 
time  to  prepare  one  for  himself.  Others 
will  be  available  through  the  school  jour- 
nals. The  best  will  be  home-made,  of 
coarse. 

Let  the  bird  calendar  grow.  If  the  chil- 
dren like  the  birds,  you  might  do  worse 
than  to  organize  a  little  Audubon  club. 
Miss  Mary  Drummond,  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois Audubon  Society,  Wheaton,  Illinois, 
will  be  delighted  to  supply  your  school 
with  some  good  reading  matter,  which  will 
help.  The  school  bird  club  could  meet  once 
or  twice  a  week  for  fifteen  minutes  to  com- 
pare notes.  But  in  the  studv  of  birds  there 
should  be  no  killing  nor  robbing  of  nests. 

The  study  of  birds  will  naturally  lead  to 
the  selection  of  some  trees  that  will  attract 
them— the  wild  cherry  and  mulberry,  for 
examples.  A  school  that  knows  the  list  of 
bird- food  trees  and  plants,  and  how  to  prop- 
agate them  and  invite  the  birds  to  live  m 
them,  has  a  much  better  title  to  the  prefix 
**high  "  than  some  schools  now  on  the  uni- 
versity accredited  list.  A  teacher  who  has 
brought  a  school  up  to  that  level  may  well 
be  immune  from  the  biennial  examination. 
In  such  a  school  the  children  would  soon 
make  the  bird  house  one  exercise  in  the 
shop  which  is  coming  to  be  a  part  of  the 
recognized  school  equipment,  and  even  find 
pleasure  in  keeping  a  supply  of  water  where 
the  birds  could  have  easy  and  unmolested 


access  to  it.  Birds  and  trees  go  together 
admirably  around  a  school.  Both  add  to 
the  beauty  and  joy  of  living. 

Every  school  should  have  a  garden.  We 
cannot  *'  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow,"  by  analyzing  them,  or  crush- 
ing the  life  out  of  thtm,  and  pasting  the 
dried  remains  in  an  herbarium.  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  a  notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  visitors  to  any  school  that  gave 
every  caller  a  flower  from  the  school  garden. 
Let  the  children,  in  lieu  of  one  or  two  ''  reg- 
ular "  language  lessons,  write  the  names  of 
all  the  flowers  they  know,  each  heading  the 
list  with  his  favorite  flower.  The  list  will 
not  be  so  very  long  at  first,  but  it  will  grow. 
Some  of  the  names  will  be  spelled  wronjr. 
That  will  correct  itself,  and  the  list  will 
erow  very  fast  if  enlarged  by  a  flower  a 
day.  Be  sure  to  include  the  wild  flowers. 
Make  a  flower  calendar  on  the  plan  sug- 
gested for  the  birds.  The  child  who  finds 
the  first  hepatica  may  well  receive  a  credit 
mark.  Then  select  say  five  flowers  that  can 
be  raised  from  the  seed,  such  as  the  sun- 
flower, sweet  pea,  nasturtium,  petunia  and 
pansy,  and  raise  them  in  the  school  garden 
this  year.  That  will  be  a  beginning.  Then 
resolve  that  you  will  teach  the  school  you 
are  now  in  next  year.  Select  a  number  of 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  fall.  Arrange  for 
a  **  flower  show  '*  at  the  school-house  next 
October,  about  the  time  you  plant  some  tree 
seeds.  Invite  the  directors  and  parents  to 
see  it.  Let  a  question  for  the  summer  ex- 
amination  be,  *'  Who  can  rai.se  the  best 
single  plant?"  The  plan  may  be  extended 
to  vegetables,  if  the  cnildren  take  to  it,  and 
an  exhibit  be  taken  to  the  county  farmers' 
institute.  If  you  have  never  tried  it,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  the  interest  in  the 
children's  work.  The  people  will  turn  from 
the  products  of  the  field  to  **  point  with 
pride "  to  the  products  of  the  children's 
gardens.  From  a  much  smaller  beginning 
than  this  salaries  have  been  raised.  The 
people  like  results,  and  are  ready  to  pay  for 
them. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  500.000,000 
acres  of  growing  forest  in  the  United  States. 
About  35  cubic  feet  of  wood  is  the  average 
product  of  an  acre.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
the  average  consumption  of  wood  is  about 
twice  that  amount.  Hence  the  importance 
of  forestry  as  a  national  industr^.  It  is 
second  only  to  agriculture.  Most  interest- 
ing geography  lessons  may  grow  out  of  the 
expansion  of*^  these  facts.  Where  are  the 
forests?  What  kinds  of  lumber  are  used 
in  the  neighborhood?  The  cost  of  each? 
Where  do  they  come  from  ?  Make  a  collec- 
tion of  native  woods,  showing  cross,  slab, 
and  quarter-sawed  sections,  in  natural  state, 
and  finished  in  various  ways.  Raise  some 
seedling  trees.  Plant  the  elm,  birch,  maple, 
walnut,  butternut,  hazel,  linden,  cherry, 
plum,  catalpa,  and  as  many  more  as  you 
please.  Some  will  not  do  well.  It  will  be 
worth  the  trouble  if  you  can  find  out  why. 
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Some  will  be  worth  transplanting  on  the 
school  grounds,  at  home,  and  along  the 
highways.  In  other  words,  relate  yonr  Ar- 
bor Day  work  to  the  whole  school  work, 
and  make  it  continuous.  There  will  be 
something  to  do  until  every  school  ground 
is  beautiful  and  the  highways  of  Illinois  are 
bordered  with  trees.  Every  country  road 
may  some  day  be  a  shaded  avenue,  rivaling 
the  well  kept  streets  in  the  cities. 

Out  of  all  this  will  grow  an  increased  and 
increasing  love  of  nature  in  all  her  various 
jforms.  The  children  will  be  happier  during 
their  school  days  and  better  citizens  after 
thev  leave  the  school.  All  your  other  work 
will  be  easier  and  better  done.  In  thus  im- 
proving the  common  schools  we  serve  the 
State,  and  service  to  the  State  is  an  end 
and  aim  of  all  our  efforts.  Let  the  Arbor  Day 
motto  of  every  school  in  Illinois  be, 

Who  does  his  duty  is  a  question 
Too  complex  to  be  solved  by  me ; 

But  he,  I  venture  the  suggestion. 
Does  part  of  his  that  plants  a  tree. 


MEN  OR  WOMEN. 


IN  discussing  the  **  Influence  of  Men 
and  Women  Teachers,"  Sanford  Bell, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  said  recently:  Five  hundred  and 
forty-three  men  and  488  women  testified 
to  me  concerning  the  teacher  who  did 
them  most  good.  Eighty-one  per  cent, 
of  the  men,  50  per  cent,  of  the  women 
testified  in  favor  of  men  teachers.  The 
kinds  of  influences  named  are  such  as  the 
moral  uplift  and  inspiration,  the  stimulus 
to  the  intellectual  awakening,  and  the 
spur  to  scholarship,  help  in  getting  a 
clutch  upon  the  great  vital  issues  of  life, 
personal  kindness,  special  interest,  en- 
couragement at  crises,  sympathy  when 
things  seem  crushing,  self-reliance,  hints 
in  social  graces.  Among  the  men  who 
testified  women  teachers  had  led  in  none 
of  these  influences.  Among  the  women 
they  had  led  only  in  personal  kindness, 
self  reliance  and  social  help.  The  in- 
fluence which  was  felt  to  be  the  best  was 
not  the  effect  of  subject  matter  nor  dis- 
ciplinary drill,  but  the  effect  of  personal- 
ity of  the  teacher.  Vigor,  courage,  in- 
dependence, fearlessness,  ability  to  do, 
ability  to  lead,  are  the  aggressive  manly 
virtues  emphasized.  Purity,  refinement, 
beauty  of  spirit,  self-control,  tenderness, 
kindness,  sweetness,  patience  are  the 
feminine  virtues  admired.  Eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  thousand  who  testified  re- 
ceived this  most  helpful  infiuence  during 
adolescence.      The    period    of    greatest 


susceptibility  for  good  is  about  fourteen 
years  in  girls  and  about  sixteen  years  in 
boys.  This,  taken  with  the  above  facts, 
points  in  favor  of  men  teachers  for  adoles- 
cents. But  we  are  not  justified  in  mak- 
ing the  general  statement  that  men  are 
better  teachers  than  women.  Up  to  the 
age  of  nine,  women  seem  to  be  the  better 
teachers.  For  children  between  nine  and 
thirteen,  both  seem  equally  good.  For 
adolescents  men  teachers,  as  a  rale,  aeem 
to  be  the  best.  In  all  advanced  schools 
for  girls  and  young  women,  there  should 
be  a  fair  proportion  of  strong  good  men. 


DRIVEN  FROM  OFFICE. 


THE  State  of  Kansas  has  had  a  sur- 
prise. As  in  Pennsylvania,  women 
can  be  elected  to  serve  on  the  district 
school  board.  The  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  has  received  reports 
which  indicate  that  the  women  of  this 
great  state  have  elected  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  school  boards  in  the  2,000 
school  districts. 

The  platform  on  which  the  women  con- 
ducted their  campaign  for  control  of  the 
schools  was  kept  a  secret  until  the  day  of 
balloting.  It  declared  for  wiping  out  the 
objectionable  provisions  of  the  teachers' 
contracts,  which  forbid  the  women  teach- 
ers to  receive  attentions  and  calls  from 
their  gentlemen  admirers  during  their 
term  of  school,  and  provide  for  forfeiture 
of  a  portion  of  their  salaries  if  the  women 
marry  before  the  end  of  their  terms. 

The  campaign  which  the  women  con- 
ducted for  control  of  the  schools  was  one 
of  the  most  secret  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  When  it  became  known  three 
months  ago  that  the  country  school 
boards,  which  were  then  controlled  by 
men,  would  not  make  contracts  with 
women  teachers  for  the  ensuing  year  un- 
less the  contracts  contained  the  provisions 
in  regard  to  marrying,  the  women  decided 
to  gain  control  of  the  boards. 

Every  woman  in  the  districts  afiected 
by  the  new  order  was  urged  to  come  to 
the  polls  on  the  day  of  election,  in  Jnly 
or  August,  and  vote  for  three  women  for 
members  of  the  district  board.  A  major- 
ity of  the  elections  were  held  in  August. 
Some  were  held  in  June  and  July.  A 
majority  of  those  held  in  July  were  won 
by  the  women  because  the  men  were  too 
busy  in  the  harvest  field  to  pay  much 
attention  to  public  nffairs.    The  August 
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elections  also  fonnd  the  men  busy,  and 
the  women  won  again. 

The  women  did  not  appear  at  the  polls 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  voting, 
and  then  came  in  force  and  carried  the 
day  before  the  men  could  rally  their 
scattered  strength.  It  was  a  carefully 
planned  surprise,  and  well  executed. 
Men  who  had  served  on  the  district  boards 
until  they  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
owners  of  the  school  buildliigs  were  un- 
seated by  large  majorities,  and  found  that 
the  wives  or  daughters  of  their  neighbors 
had  been  elected  in  their  stead. 

Every  contract  which  has  been  let  by 
the  new  boards  leaves  the  teacher  free  to 
receive  calls  from  gentlemen  friends  and 
to  get  married  before  the  end  of  the  school 
term  if  she  desires.  In  the  district  where 
the  women  elected  all  of  the  members  of 
the  boards,  they  are  talking  of  depriving 
the  male  teachers  of  the  privilege  of 
smoking  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  part  of 
their  monthly  salaries.  This  action 
would  be  taken  only  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion for  the  action  of  the  boards  which 
have  prohibited  the  women  teachers  from 
marrying. 

One  report  which  has  reached  the  State 
Superintendent  is  to  the  effect  that  force 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  places  on  the 
board  in  a  Morris  county  district.  The 
women  there  had  elected  their  candidates, 
and  all  of  the  men  surrendered  their 
places  with  the  exception  of  W.  T. 
Eckert,  chairman  of  the  board,  who  has 
had  the  place  for  thirty  years.  The 
women  made  no  demonstration  until  the 
day  of  the  next  board  meeting,  when  they 
gathered  at  the  school  house  door  and 
forcibly  took  the  keys  of  the  building 
from  Eckert's  person,  and  drove  him 
away  from  the  meeting. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

ALL  grades  of  schools  are  important. 
They  need  generous  support,  foster- 
ing care,  and  the  utmost  wisdom  and  de- 
votion in  their  teaching  force  and  supervi- 
sion. Which  is  most  important,  primary 
or  high  school,  who  shall  say?  There 
are  men  who  do  say,  and  we  listen  un- 
convinced. Horace  Mann  and  Phillips 
Brooks,  Wm.  T.  Harris  and  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, smile  to  hear  the  wordy  discussion. 
They  know  that  the  college  and  the 
academy,  in  a  day  not  long  past,  were 
the  conservators  of  learning,  and  that  our 


debt  to  them  is  one  of  infinite  obligation. 
The  high  school  aims,  in  a  measure,  to 
be  of  their  class.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
children  are  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
comparatively  few  of  them  reach  the  high 
school.  As  one  man  of  cultured  intel- 
lect, high  purpose,  broad  outlook,  and 
trained  power — who  is  in  touch  with  and 
draws  inspiration  consciously  from  his 
familiars,  the  great  men  of  all  ages, — is 
an  influence  of  vastly  greater  value  and 
importance  in  a  community  than  the  men 
and  women  who  know  only  the  work 
they  are  doing  and  the  immediate  inter- 
ests of  their  individual  lives,  so,  not  un- 
frequently,  is  the  high  school  to  the 
lower  grades.  It  opens  the  way,  and 
makes  it  easy,  for  the  boy  and  girl  of 
unusual  gifts  and  resolute  purpose,  to 
reach  what  must  always  be  *'  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning."  In  this  con- 
nection we  take  the  following  from  the 
N,  E,  Journal  of  Education :  **  More  than 
one- third  of  the  graduates  of  the  various 
Pittsburg  high  schools  last  June  are  in 
some  higher  institutions  of  learning  this 
year.  That  is  probably  not  above  the 
average  of  the  public  high  schools,  and 
certainly  below  the  average  of  the  other 
secondary  schools  of  the  country.  This 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  for  the  influence  of  the  col- 
lege-bred teachers,  and  for  the  determined 
purpose  of  the  young  people  of  the  day.'^ 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS, 


Armstrong— Supt.  Wolf:  Select  schools 
taught  by  Profs.  Patton,  Stewart,  Anderson, 
and  Tintsman  were  held  at  Elderton,  Apollo, 
Washington,  and  Kittanning.  They  were 
well  attended.  Many  of  our  teachers  also 
attended  the  different  Normal  Schools.  I 
am  sorry  to  note  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Adams,  who  was  a  school  director  of  Sugar 
Creek  township  for  more  than  twenty  years  p 
also  that  of  Mr.  Edwin  Wilson,  a  school  di- 
rector of  Kittanning.  Of  369  applicants  ex- 
amined 82  failed  to  pass.  Thus  far  I  have 
issued  267  provisional  certificates  and  20 
professionals. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp  :  Nearlv  every  dis- 
trict in  the  county  nas  somewhat  increased 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  many  of  the 
townships  now  pay  the  minimum  salary 
that  will  be  required  next  year.  The  town- 
ship High  School  teachers  in  Perry,  Spring, 
and  Cumru  had  their  salaries  increased  from 
$50  to  $65. 

Blair— -Supt.  Davis  :  A  new  frame  school - 
house  will  be  built  in  N,  Woodbury  town- 
ship. Teachers  are  scarce  with  us.  Young 
men  can  make  more  money  at  ordinary  la- 
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bor,  and  hence  will  not  teach  school.  A 
large  number  of  beginners  have  been  elected. 

BuTLBR— Supt.  Painter:  Most  of  our 
schools  have  now  been  supplied  with  teach- 
ers. The  directors  of  Butler  township  are 
building  a  nice  four  room  school-house  at 
Lyndora.  New  houses  are  also  in  course  of 
erection  in  Clinton  and  Franklin  townships. 
West  Libc^rty  has  been  organized  into  a 
borough  and  will  employ  two  teachers. 
Wages  were  advanced  in  several  districts. 

Cambria — Supt.  Jones  :  In  a  number  of 
districts  the  wages  have  been  raised.  About 
twenty  of  our  schools  this  year  will  pay  less 
than  |35  per  month. 

Carbon— Supt.  Bevan :  A  few  important 
•changes  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  county 
have  been  made.  Mr.  E.  W.  Romberger 
has  been  elected  principal  of  schools  at 
Mauch  Chunk  and  Arthur  M.  Townsend  a 
teacher  in  the  high  school  at  the  same  place. 
Mr.  N.  S.  Murphy  succeeds  A.  L.  Custer  as 
principal  of  schools  at  Lehighton.  The 
^schools  of  Packerton  and  Lausanne  town- 
ship have  begun  the  work  of  the  new  term 
this  month.  The  indications  are  very  favor- 
able for  a  year  of  effective  and  successful 
work.  Many  of  the  teachers  holding  pro- 
visional certificates  have  attended  special 
schools  for  professional  study  and  better  work 
may  naturally  be  expected  from  them  during 
the  coming  year.  I  wish  to  commend  most 
heartily  this  evidence  of  willingness  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  teachers  to  work  and 
and  this  desire  for  professional  improve- 
ment. The  school  board  of  Mauch  Chunk 
township  had  placed  an  additional  teacher 
in  the  high  school  at  Nesquehoning  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Hattie  Corby,  and  the  board 
of  Banks  township  has  opened  another 
school  at  Coxton. 

Chester— Supt.  Moore :  The  question  of 
centralization  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
W.  Pikeland  township  at  the  regular  spring 
election  and  was  defeated.  During  the  past 
year  local  institutes  were  held  at  Russell- 
ville,  Birnsley,  Kembleville,  Unionville, 
West  Grove,  Honeybrook,  Parkerford,  and 
Cochran ville.  Three  new  buildings  are  in 
course  of  erection,  a  four-room  building  in 
E.  Whiteland  township,  a  four-room  house 
in  Cochranville,  and  a  two-room  house  at 
Ercildoun  in  Eist  Pallowfield  township. 

Clinton— Supt.  McCIoskey  :  A  number 
of  school  boards  have  voluntarily  advanced 
the  salaries  of  their  teachers.  Very  few  va- 
cancies exist  in  this  county. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Green:  In  accord- 
ance with  announcement  made  in  connection 
with  mv  schedule  of  examinations,  the 
stand  ird  of  examination  work  was  raised. 
I  find  this  approved  by  all  our  directors  and 
those  interested  in  advancing  the  educa- 
tional work  in  our  county.  This  has  made 
room  for  those  better  prepared,  thus  permit- 
ting a  better  Quality  of  professional  work. 
The  reports  already  received  indicate  that 
many  districts  have  increased  the  salaries  of 
their  teachers  and  are  making  a  nearer  ap- 


proach to  what  they'must  be  after  June,  1904. 
Two  township  high  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  progressive  townships  of  £. 
Pennsboro  and  South  Middleton.  We  hope 
that  the  same  spirit  will  be  caught  bv  other 
townships  in  the  near  future.  Believing 
that  a  gathering  of  teachers  and  directors  at 
some  time  near  the  opening  of  the  schools 
would  be  beneficial,  it  was  arranged  to  hold 
a  teachers*  and  directors*  picnic  at  Mt.  Holly 
Park,  August  20.  The  forenoon  was  given 
to  social  features;  During  the  afternoon  ed- 
ucational addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Geo. 
M.  Eckels,  principal  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  S.  N.  school,  Mr.  M.  F.  Ca«8.  of  the 
school  department,  Sup*t.  J.  E  Wagner  of 
the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  and  H.  D.  Hnber, 
Esq.  of  Chambersburg.  This  was  the  first 
gathering  of  the  kind  held  in  the  county. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  and  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  directors  were  present.  In 
all  1200  persons  attended  the  meeting. 
Copies  of  the  course  of  study  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  teachers.  We  hope  to  have 
more  uniform  and  systematic  work  done  in 
our  schools  through  the  guidance  of  this 
course.  The  attendance  at  the  summer  ed- 
ucational rallv,  the  establishment  of  two 
township  High  Schools,  and  the  general  ad- 
vance of  teachers'  salaries— all  forecast  a 
successful  year's  work. 

Fulton— Supt.  Barton  :  We  established 
a  high  school  in  Wells  township  and  em- 
ployed Mr.  Horace  Griffith  as  teacher  at  a 
salary  of  f  75  per  mo.  for  seven  months.  Mr. 
Griffiths  is  a  native  of  Wells  township  and 
has  been  engaged  in  high  school  work  in 
McKean  county  for  the  past  four  years.  He 
is  a  g^duate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Shippensburg,  class  of  '97. 

Greene— Supt.  Stewart:  Nearly  all  the 
districts  have  increased  the  teachers*  salar- 
ies for  this  year.  Some  districts  will  pay 
|45  per  month.  I  am  sorry  to  report  tnat 
one  of  the  richest  districts  in  the  county  has 
lowered  the  salaries.  There  will  be  a  dearth 
of  teachers  and  the  only  cause  I  can  see  for 
this  is  the  low  wages.  New  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  Jefferson,  Centre,  Spring- 
hill  and  Wayne  townships. 

Juniata — Supt.  Klinger:  During  the  last 
two  months  fourteen  examinations  were 
held,  with  a  total  of  92  applicants,  of  which 
number  63  were  successful.  A  more  rig^d 
examination  was  given  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  qualification  required  than  m  previous 
years.  Nearly  all  those  who  were  examined 
attended  a  school  of  some  kind  during  the 
summer.  Bv  this  time  the  schools  are  nearly 
all  suppliea  with  teachers,  although  some 
boards  had  great  trouble  in  finding  a  supply. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor :  This  year  I 
held  five  examinations  for  the  teacher's 
provisional  certificate.  Only  thirty  five 
candidates  presented  themselves.  Nearly 
all  now  take  courses  in  normal  schools  be- 
fore they  begin  to  teach.  Prof.  M.  J.  Lloyd 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
for  Taylor  borough. 
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IrKBANON—Supt.  Snoke :  We  still  have  a 
few  vacancies  in  our  schools.  Never  before 
dnring  my  superin tendency  were  the  teach- 
ers as  scarce  as  this  year.  The  directors 
everywhere  selected  the  best  available  teach- 
ing talent.  In  a  few  districts  salaries  were 
si  igh  tly  increased.  The  term  of  the  Jackson 
District  High  School  was  increased  irom 
seven  to  nine  months.  On  Aug.  29  I  met 
the  banner-teachers  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing them  in  their  duties. 

Lehigh— ^upt.  Rupp :  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  school  boara  of  Whitehall  town- 
ship it  was  agreed  to  open  a  Township  High 
School  to  be  temporarily  located  &t  Cemen- 
ton.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  was  fixed  at 
|;S3  per  month.  This  is  the  second  school 
ot  this  kind  in  the  county «  Mr.  M.  P. 
Reager,  the  efficient  principal  of  the  Hoken- 
dgnqua  schools  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  Boonston, 
New  Jersev.  Most  ot  our  teachers  have 
been  appointed  for  the  current  year  at  an 
ittcreasea  salary,  notably  so  in  the  following 
districts :  Whitehall,  N.  Whitehall,  Wash- 
ington, Salisbury,  Lowhill,  Upper  Macun- 
S'e,  Lower  Macungie,  Upper  and  Lower 
Ufordt  Coplay,  Cooperaburg,  Slatingtoa, 
and  West  Bethlehem.  There  is  no  surplus 
of  teachers*  The  number  of  beginners  is 
ooosiderably  smaller  this  year  than  last. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Becht:  The  midsummer 
meeting  of  the  Lycoming  County  Teachers' 
Exchange  washdd  at  Muncy,  August  22nd. 
Tventy  new  members  were  elected.  The 
foUowiog  .subjects  were  taken  up:  Com- 
mercial Geography,  Thinking  and  Jueaming 
to  Think,  Letter  writing,  and  School  Pro- 
gnunsne. 

MBRCBR—Supt.  Fruit:  Ottr  Young  Teach*' 
em'  Meeting  wad  held  August  28th,  in  the 
OMtrt  house  at  Mercer.  Rain  kept  quite  a 
number  away,  but  nevertheless  every  town- 
ship in  the  county  was  represented.  About 
115  teachera  were  present,  Supt.  Painter 
of  Butler,  and  Prof.  F.  A.  Fruit,  principal 
of  Fredonia  Institute,  assisted.  Every  one 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
meeting.    The  usual  instruction  was  given. 

Snydbji— Snpt.  Walborn  :  All  the  regular 
examinations  were  well  attended  by  direc- 
tord  and  patrons.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  Snyder  county  does  not  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers.  This  is  due 
to  two  causes :  The  general  prosperity  of  the 
conntay  enables  worthy  youn^  men  and 
women  to  find  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment. It  is  a  pity  that  some  excellent 
teachers  are  almost  compelhd  to  quit  the 
profession  because  of  starvation  wages.  An- 
othfer  cause  is  that  some  teachers  have  failed 
to  keep  up  their  studies  and  are  unable  to 
pass  the  required  examination. 

SoJCERSET— Supt.  Seibert :  Somerset  will 
have  a  teacher  to  spare.  There  will  be 
about  375  schools  and  we  have  425 
teachers.  The  minimum  salary  act  of  the 
last  legislature  must  have  been  an  induce- 
ment to  the  young  people  to  take  up  the 


profession  of  teaching.    About  fifty  more  ap- 
plicants were  examined  this  >  ear  than  last.. 

Unxon— Supt  Stapleton  :  Som^  of  our 
best  teachers  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
ranks  by  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  to  f^ecure- 
more  remunerative  employment.  Others 
seeing  and  seeking  better  salaries  are  pre- 
paring for  better  positions;  hence  a  scarcity 
of  teachers  of  the  higher  s^rade.  Buffalo,. 
Independent,  B.  Buffalo,  Hartley,  Mifflin- 
burg  and  Lewisburg  districts  have  increased 
teachers'  salaries.  A  new  school-house  ia 
being  erected  to  accommodate  the  growing 
school  population  at  W.  Milton  in  While^ 
Deer  district. 

Venango— Supt.  Riddle :  I  called  a  con- 
vention of  the  secretaries  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  county.  There  were  twenty- 
seven  directors  present.  The  following 
subjects  were  discussed:  Algebra  in  Un- 
graded Schools;  Township  Institutes,  Diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  Township  Hieh 
Schools;  How  our  District  Schools  maybe 
made  better;  Selection  of  Teachers;  Selec- 
tion of  Text-Books;  Trials  of  a  School  Di- 
rector»  and  What  is  needed  in  our  District 
Schools.  Two  more  Township  High  Schools 
have  been  organised. 

Warrbn— Supt  Gunning :  Work  is  un- 
der way  upon  a  school-house  and  teacher's 
home  to  be  built  upon  the  Cornplanter 
Indians*  land.  The  house  will  be  01  brick, 
two  stories  high*-the  second  story  for  the- 
useof'the  teacher.  The  building  will  be 
supplied  with  pure  water  from  a  near  by 
spnng,  will  be  heated  by  a  furnace,  andr. 
otherwise  thoroughly  eoulpped.  Consider- 
ing the  difficulty  heretofore  experienced  by 
teachers  of  the  Indian  school  to  procure  a. 
suitable  boarding  place,  a  building  of  this 
kind  is  veiy  desirable.  Preparations  mak- 
ing throughout  the  county  by  school  boards 
and  teachers  indicate  great  interest  in  the 
school  work  for  the  coming  year.  Teach- 
ers have  spent  their  vacation,  as  a  rule 
where  they  could  obtain  help  and  inspira- 
tion for  their  work. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall :  A  few  of  our 
schools  began  August  31,  but  most  of  them 
will  open  Sept.  7.  We  have  had  considers- - 
ble  difficulty  securing  enough  teachers  for 
our  schools.  Directors  have  generously  in- 
creased the  wages  in  almost  ful  the  districts . 
of  the  county.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Our  schools  will  suffer  as  long 
as  the  business  world  is  allowed  to  bid 
higher  for  the  services  of  our  ^oung  people 
than  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  in- 
ducements must  be  increa<^,  if  the  teach- 
er's calling  is  to  have  a  following  for  life. 
Higher  wa^es  and  longer  terms  are  two  of 
the  necessities.  When  graduates  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  turn  to  teach- 
ing because  the  work  is  congenial  and  re- 
munerative, then  will  our  sdiools  become 
S reductive  of  greater  results,  and  our  chil- 
ren  more  capable  of  meeting  the  emergen- 
cies of  life.    Our  directors'  convention  waa. 
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held  in  Washington,  August  2j^  and  28.  A 
more  enthusiastic  session  has  never  been 
held  in  this  county.  Some  of  the  districts 
sent  a  majority  of  the  directors,  others  sent 
one  or  two  representatives.  They  all  came 
for  a  purpose,  and  that  was  information  as 
to  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  The  reso- 
lutions read  by  Murray  A.  Cooper,  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  the  convention. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  con- 
vention that  the  directors  should  give  more 
attention  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  school 
grounds  and  buildings. 

Resolved,  That  the  centralization  of  rural 
schools  is  impracticable  until  such  time  as 
the  township  roads  are  improved. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  action 
taken  by  the  directors  of  the  several  town- 
ships and  boroughs  in  increasing  the  sala- 
ries of  their  teachers,  to  the  end  that  our 
schools  may  be  improved. 

Resolved,  That  the  county  superintendent 
be  requested  to  send  notice  to  the  secretary 
of  each  school  district  notifying  him  of  the 
date  of  his  intended  visit  to  tne  schools  of 
said  township. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution 
were  also  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Act  of  Assembly  of  April 
II,  1899,  authorizing  school  boards  to  act 
as  boards  of  health,  has  acted  injuriously 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  our 
county,  and  entailed  unnecessary  expense 
on  the  school  fund,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
legislature  to  repeal  said  act  of  assembly 
and  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  a  proper 
board  of  health  for  each  township,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  school  boara. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  The  eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wayne  County  Association 
of  School  Directors,  and  the  first  under  the 
new  law,  was  held  in  the  court  house  at 
Honesdale,  August  27-28.  Three  sessions 
were  held.  All  but  two  districts  in  the 
county  were  represented  and  over  half  of  the 
directors  were  present.  Sterling  township 
had  every  member  of  its  Board  present, 
while  three  other  districts  were  represented 
by  five  members.  Dr.  A.  J.  Simons,  of 
Dreher,  presided  with  dignity  and  executive 
ability.  The  papers  and  discussions  were 
full  of  thought  and  helpful  suggestions. 
New  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  resolutions 
passed  commending  the  I35  salary  law,  and 
recommending  that  a  uniform  course  of 
study  be  adopted,  that  regular  examinations 
be  held,  ana  that  the  attendance  law  be 
more  zealously  enforced.  The  programme 
included  the  address  of  the  President,  Dr. 
A.  J.  Simons;  How  to  meet  the  I35  mini- 
mum salary  question?  by  N.  J.  Spencer; 
Compulsory  Attendance,  Perry  A.  La  Barr; 
Graded  Course  of  Study  for  Rural  Schools, 
S.  N.  Cross ;  Lecture,  evening  session, 
'•Pluck,'*  by  Dr.  Stanley  L.  Krebs  ;  Legal 
Points  often  Neglected,  A.  T.  Searle,  Esq. ; 
What  Directors  Expect  of  Teachers,  F.  P. 
Kimble,  Esq. ;  Fears  of  Children,  Dr.  Krebs; 


Township  High  Schools,  Dr.  T.  W.  Bortioe. 
The  teachers'  examinations  were  not  veiy 
satisfactor}^;  over  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  ap- 
plicants failed,  and  some  certificates  were 
granted  by  a  straining  of  the  standard 
simply  because  the  teachers  were  needed  to 
supply  the  schools.  Several  schools  are  at 
the  present  writine  still  unsupplied.  Many 
did  excellent  work,  but  some  need  higher 
intellectual  qualifications.  Several  districts 
have  increased  the  wages,  but  some  still  par 
less  than  an  average  of  $24  a  month,  we 
anticipate  a  good  year's  work. 

Cheltenham  Twp.  (Montgomery  Co.y- 
Supt.  Wagner:  Our  high  school  graduating 
class  numbered  eight  boys  and  three  girls. 
Forty-four  pupils  completed  the  elementary 
course  and  were  promoted  to  the  high  school 
on  June  2^,  at  a  public  "Promotion  Cere- 
mony" which  attracted  all  their  parents. 
Prof.  G.  L.  Omwake  of  Ursinus  College 
made  an  excellent  address  to  the  oarents. 
The  board  has  voted  to  extend  tne  high 
school  course  to  four  years  by  admitting 
pupils  one  year  earlier.  This  will  leave 
eight  years  of  work  for  the  elementary 
grades. 

Mbadville— Supt.  Smith;  At  the  July 
meeting  the  Board  of  School  Controllers 
adopted  an  optional  course  of  study  for  the 
high  school,  offering  more  scientific  sub- 
jects and  an  opportunity  to  substitute  Ger- 
man for  Latin  to  pupils  who  do  not  exfiect 
to  continue  in  school  beyond  the  high 
school,  and  who  desire  a  course  made  up  of 
more  of  the  practical  subjects  than  we  nave 
offered  heretofore. 

NoRRisTOWN— Supt.  Gotwals:  We  had 
an  exhibition  of  manual  training,  drawing 
and  sewing  work  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
The  work  presented  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  visitors.  The  class  was  the 
largest  in  our  history,  consisting  of  sixty- 
three,  20  boys  and  43  girls. 

Olyphakt  Boro.—- Our  school  grounds 
are  large,  well  graded  and  properly  fenced, 
and  during  the  past  year  an  organized  effort 
was  made  oy  teachers  and  pupils  to  improve 
them  still  further.  Small  sums,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  cents  each,  were  contributed  by 
eupils,  and  on  May  20th  a  "Social"  was 
eld  on  the  Central  School  lawn  which 
netted  about  $70.  Of  this  amount  $50  has 
been  expended  in  laying  out  fiower  beds 
and  in  the  planting  of  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs;  it  is  now  eenerallv  admitted  that 
our  Central  School  grounds  are  the  finest 
in  the  county.  This  work  will  be  continued 
until  all  our  school  grounds  are  improved. 

Shamokin— Supt.  Howerth:  The  board 
has  adopted  the  Natural  Music  course,  and 
Miss  Susan  M.  Gee,  of  Dod^eville,  Ohio, 
has  been  engaged  as  supervisor  of  music 
On  account  of  the  increased  attendance  in 
the  high  school  they  decided  to  engage  one 
additional  teacher  to  assist  in  Mathematics 
and  Languages.  Mr.  Howard  Mitman,  of 
Lower  Saucon,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
position. 


WE    CANNOT   MAKE    OLD    BOOKS    NEW   BUI 

We  Can  IQeep  Books  in  Good  Condition 

and  make  them  Last  ?f  early  Twice  as  Longr  as  usual  by  protecting  them  froir 
the  daily  wear  and  handling  through  the  use  of  the 

Holden  Book  Covers 

Self  Bindeps  and 

TraDspapeRl  Paper. 

Can  any  School  Board  afford  to  Jet  their  books 
wear  out  without  first  investigating  our  claims  and 
giving  weight   to  the  experience  and  results   other 

cities  have  attained — cities  that  have  used  these  articles  for  the  past  twenty  years, 

ordering  annually? 

A  FEW  ^WOKDS  OF  APPRECIATION. 

NoRRisTowN,  Pa.,  May  istp  1905, 
We  have  used  the  Holden  Book  Covers  in  oar  Schook  foT  many  years  and  cheerfully  testify  to  the  good 
serrice  they  render  in  the  preservation  of  the  books. 

Tiiey  not  only  keep  ihe  books  clean  but  add  greatly  to  their  dtirabiltty.     It  pays  to  have  all  books 
covered  with  the  "  Holden  Book  Covers." 

Harrisburg^  Pa,,  May  ist,  igoj. 
We  have  nsed  the  Holden  Bo<kk  Covers  in  our  Schools  for  the  last  ten  years.     In  all  this  time  we  haTC 
not  found  anything  to  equal  them  in  adaptability  as  well  as  durability. 
They  last  a  long  time  and  wear  well. 

Lancaster,  Fa.,  May  tst,  1903. 
We  have  pUTchased  the  Holden  Book  Covers,  Self  Binders  and  Transparent  Paper  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  always  found  them  satisfactory  and  economical. 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co., 


O.  W.  HOLDEN,  Prei*t, 
M.  C.  HOLDEN,  Secy. 


SFKXlTCFZSIiD,   MASS. 


THE    JONES    READERS 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF   READERS    IN    FIVE    BOOKS 

Preaideat  of  the  Michleaa  State  NormnL  CDllefc,  Ypailantl.     . 

Thie  raadlng  mEiterieil  is  ntsw,  abunciEitit  and  standard. 
Morals  are  taught  by  ejcan^iplt^  ratlner  than  b^r  precept. 
Xtie  binding  and  illustrations   are  unusLially  ciitraotlve. 


GINN     CO.     COMPANY.     Publishers 

BdBlfjQ        New  York        Chicago        LocdoE}        San  Francisca        AtlantK        Dallmi        Columbua 

Address  f4l5  Mrck  Street,  Philadelphia 


Useful  Supplementary  Ileading 


FOR  all  grades  and  on  all  subjects.  Interesting  in  style  and  subject-mat- 
ter, profusely  and  artistically  illustrated,  afid  attractively  bound*  Meet 
every  possible  demaird  for  special  reading  in  any  line.  A  handsome 
descriptive  catalogue  of  tliese  books,  containing  numerous  specimen  illustra- 
tions, will  )>e  sent  free  to  any  address  on  reciuest,  •  ^ 


For  QeiMral  Use 

Schaeflfer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools  .  .  .  $0.35 
Wight's  Selections  from  the  Bible  .4 40 

For  Fir*t  Year 

Beebe  and  Kingsley's  First  Year  Nature  Reader     .35 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children 25 

McCullouph's  Little  Stories  for  Little  People  .      .25 

Simms's  Child  Literature 30 

Smythe's  Reynard  the  Fox  ; ■    -30 

Wood's  The  Children's  First  Story  Book  ......    .?S 

For  Second  Year 

Bakewell's  True  Fairy  Stories 35 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 35 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  ....  .35 
Eggleston's    Stories  of  Great   Americans   for 

Little  Americans  . >    .«  .      .40 

Logic  and  Uecke's  Story  Reader 30 

Long's  Home  Geography       •.      .25 

Payne's  Geographical  Nature  Studies   .....      .25 

Shaw's  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other 

Lands 30 

Smythe's  Old  Time  Stories  Retold  ...    .    .    ...      .40 

Wdliams's   Choice   Literature— Book- One,  for 

Primary  Grades »   •   .   •      .22 

For  Third  Year  • 

AbboU's  A  Boy  on  a  Farm 45 

Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East 45 

Old  Greek  Stories 45 

Bartlctt's  Animals  at  Home 45 

Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories   .........      .45 

Stories  of  Country  Life   .,...•-...      '40 
Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Ad- 
venture   50 

Home  and  Scobey's  Stories  of  Great  Artists  ,  .40 
Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  .  .      .50 

Montcith's  Some  Useful  Animals  . 50 

Pratt's  Legends  of  the  Red  Children 30 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children 40 

Stories  of  Humble  Friends 50 

Shaw's  Discoverers  and  Explorers. 35 

Stokes's  Ten  Common  Trees 40 

Williams's  Choice  Literature— Book  Two,  for 

Primary  Grades 25 

For  Fourth  Year 

Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans 50 

Beebe's  Four  American  Naval  Heroes 50 

Burton's  Four  American  Patriots 50 

Clarke's  Arabian  Nights 60 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children 65 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  (Stephens) .50 

Holbrook's  'Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song     .60 

Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life 60 

Krout's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  .      .45 

Two  Giris  in  China 45 

MacClintock's  The  Philippines 40 

Rolfe's  Fairy  Tales 5° 

Williams's  Choice  Literature — Book  One,  for 

Intermediate  Grades .      .28 


For  Fifth  Ye«r 

Arnold's  Stories  of  Ancient  Peoples  .  •  .  •  •  fo.50 
Baldwin's  Discovery  of  the  Old  If orthwest  .    ,      .60 

Conquest  of  the  Old  Nt.rthwcst .60 

Burton's  Story  of  Lafayetfe 35 

Carpenter's  Geogtaphical  Readers: 

North  America  ...•*.«.••.,,      .60 

South  America ,60 

Asia 60 

Europe 70 

Dickens's  Story  of  Little  Nell  (Gordon)   ...      .50 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  ...      .65 

Story  of  the  Great  Republic   ;....,      .65 

Story  of  the  English  , •   .    •      .65 

Guyot  Geographical  Reader  (Pratt)  .    .    •    .  ,      .60 

Kingsley's  Four  American  Explorers 50 

Story  of  Lewis  and  Clark .  I ,      .25 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies 40 

Perry's  Four  American  loventors 50 

Perry  and  Beebe's  Four  American  Pioneers  .  •  ^50 
Persons's  Our  Country  in  Po^m  and  Prose  .  .  .50 
Williams's  Choice  Literature — Book  Two,  for 

Intermediate  Grades 3$ 

-Wiaterburn's  The  Spanish  in  the  Southwest  .  .      .55 

For  Sixth  Year  . 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy  .  ,   .  ,   , 60  ' 

Story  of  Ulysses 60 

Story  of  Aeneas   . 45 

Story  of  CaeSar ..'.'....; 45 

Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (Kirk)  .• .    .  '.   ,      .50 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks 60 

Story  of  the  Romans. •    •    •      .60 

Story  of  the  Chosen  People 60 

Montcith's  Popular  Science  Reader  .....      .75 

Pitman's  Stories  of  Old  France  ........      .60 

Rolfe's  Tales  of  Chivalry.  .    . 50 

Tales  ftom  English  History  .......      .50 

Tales  from  Scottish  History   ...,-••      .50 

Scott's  Kenil worth  (Norris) *.,  •    •      -SO 

Quentin  Durward  (Norris) ,       .50 

Talisman  (Dewey) •.-.•«.•       .50 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  China  .  ,   ...    ,  .»■ ,   .  .     .60 

Story  of  Japan •.   •    •       -^5 

Williams's  Choice  Literature — Book  One,  for 

Grammar  Grades  .    , ^o 

For  Seventh  Yeer 

Herrick's  Chapters  on  Plant  Life,    i   .  -,   .    *      .60 

The  Earth  in  Past  Ages 60 

Mark  wick  and  Smith's  The  True  Citizen.   .    .      .60 
W^illiams's  Choice  Literature — Book  Two,  for 

Grammar  Grades  .••.'..«...    «      .50 


For  Eighth  Yeer 

Cody's  Four  American  Poets 50 

Four  American  Writers ♦  .    .    *       .50 

Cooper's  Animal  Life *.  .    ,    »    ^*^S 

Winship's  Great  American  Educators 50 
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''liiKoln  Art  Series" 

:^%  Good  Pictures  become  an  influence  of  Perennial  Blessing:  to  School  or  Home.^% 


Good 

Pictures 

for 

School" 
room 

Walls, 

the 

Office, 

and  the 

Home. 


"Saved." 

The  Mothers. 

The  Baron's  Charger. 

Christ  Blessing  Little  Children. 

"Right  or  Left?" 

"Once  Upon  a  Time." 

Dido  Building  Carthage. 

"Our  Father"— The  Sisters. 

"The  Better  Land." 
Shakespeare  and  Friends. 

Also,  Life-Size  Portraits  of 

George  Washing^ton, 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thaddeus  Stevens, 

William  Penn  (Youth), 

William  Penn  (Middle  Age). 

[These  Portraits  all  EDgraved  by  Rea.} 


Fine  Engravings  only :   No  Photographs,  Photogravures,  or  Lithographs. 

The  Lincoln  Art  Series  is  meant  to  be  a  collection  of  Choice  and  Valuable  Pictures  for  the  WaB» 
of  the  School  Room,  the  OflScc,  and  the  Home.  It  now  includes  the  following  favorite  subjects:  Smvti 
(Dos  and  Child),  by  Landseer  ;  The  Baron's  Charger,  by  Herring:  The  Mothers  (Animal  Picture), 
by  Verbeckhoven ;  Shalcespeare  and  his  Friends,  by  Facd ;  Riglit  or  Left  (Children's  Play),  br 
Klehans :  Once  Upon  a  Time  (Old  Mark  Telliu*?  Fairy  Tales) ;  The  Sisters  and  Our  Father,  by  Barn; 
Willielmina  (Child).  The  Better  Land,  and  Dido  Building  Cartilage,  by  Turner.  Also,  portiaitarf 
George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  two  portraits  d 
William  Penn,  Youth  and  Middle  Age.  All  ibese  portraits  have  been  specially  engraved  for  tke 
Lincoln  Art  Series  by  Rea,  one  of  the  most  skillful  engravers  in  the  world.  The  Joalf-tones  are  of  un- 
usually large  size  and  excellence,  and  have  also  been  re-engraved  by  Rea.  All  the  half-tone  engravings 
and  the  portraits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  are  on  plate  paper  24x30  inches,  the  other  portrait} 
22x28.  These  portraits  are  all  of  such  size,  life  size  and  over,  that  they  can  be  framed  quite  large,  ^ 
with  mat  and  glass  30x38  or  30x40  inches,  if  desired.  Appropriate  for  Christmas,  Birthday,  or  Wed- 
ding Gifts,  or  for  gifts  to  friends  at  any  time,  costing  little  and  making  the  home  brighter  and  moit 
attractive  for  a  lifetime.    There  are  few  things  better  to  live  with  than  good  pictures. 

These  pictures  are  worth  from  One  Dollar  to  Five  Dollars  each  in  small  editions,  and  were  originaJlT' 
published  at  One  Dollar.  We  wish  them  to  be  known  widely,  and  now  send  Four  Pictures  for  Ol* 
Dollar,  prepaid,  by  mail  or  express.  Noorder  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  A  single  picture  is  worthit. 
the  remaining  three  are  given  a  way.  Four  makeastrong  and  solid  roll  for  the  mails.  Wecc"''4pttb- 
lish  many  enthu  iastic  letters  from  per- on-  ordering  them,  but  let  the  pictures  speak  for  tbemsel^  Fcff 

any  Pictures  desired,  or  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address  .     p    fUi^pACKPY    LancAS  Pi 
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IHAVB  something  more  to  say  about 
trees;  and  I  have  brought  down  this 
slice  of  hemlock  to  show  you.  Tree 
blown  down  in  the  year  1852.  Twelve 
feet  and  a  half  round,  fair  girth — nine 
feet,  where  I  got  my  section,  higher  up. 
This  is  a  wedge,  going  to  the  center,  of 
the  general  shape  of  a  slice  of  apple-pie  in 
a  large  and  not  opulent  family.  Length, 
about  eighteen  inches.  I  have  studied 
the  growth  of  this  tree  by  its  rings,  and 
it  is  curious.  Three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  rings.  Started,  therefore,  about 
A.  D.  1 5 10.  The  thickness  of  the  rings 
tells  the  rate  at  which  it  grew.  For  five 
or  six  years  the  rate  was  slow,  then 
rapid  for  twenty  years.  A  little  before 
the  year  1550  it  began  to  grow  very 
slowly,  and  so  continued  for  about  seventy 
years.  In  1620  it  took  a  new  start,  and 
grew  fast  until  17 14;  then,  for  the  most 
part,  slowly  until  1786,  when  it  started 
again  and  grew  pretty  well  and  uniformly 
until  within  the  last  dozen  years,  when 
it  seems  to  have  got  on  sluggishly.  Look 
here !  Here  are  some  human  lives  laid 
down  against  the  periods  of  its  growth, 
to  which  they  corresponded.  This  is 
Shakspeare's.  The  tree  was  seven  inches 
in  diameter  when  he  was  born ;  ten 
inches  when  he  died.  A  little  less  than 
ten  inches  when  Milton  was  bom;  seven- 
teen when  he  died.  Then  comes  a  long 
interval,  and  this  thread  marks  out  John- 
son's life,  during  which  the  tree  increased 
from  twenty- two  to  twenty- nine  inches 
in  diameter.  Here  is  the  span  of  Napo- 
leon's career;  the  tree  doesn't  seem  to 


have  minded  it.  I  never  saw  the  man 
yet  who  was  not  startled  at  looking  on 
this  section.  I  have  seen  many  silent 
preachers — never  one  like  this.  How 
much  more  striking  would  be  the  calendar 
counted  on  the  rings  of  one  of  those  aw- 
ful trees  which  were  standing  when  Christ 
was  on  earth,  and  where  that  brief  mor- 
tal life  is  chronicled  with  the  stolid  apa- 
thy of  vegetable  being,  which  remembers 
all  human  history  as  a  thing  of  yesterday 
in  its  own  dateless  existence.  >   j 


I  KNOW  well  the  common  censure  by 
which  objections  to  the  various  futilities 
of  so-called  education  are  met  by  the  men 
who  have  been  ruined  by  them — the  com- 
mon plea  that  anything  does  to  ''  exer- 
cise the  mind  upon."  It  is  an  utterly 
false  one.  The  human  soul,  in  youth,  is 
not  a  machine  of  which  you  can  polish 
the  cogs  with  any  kelp  or  brick  dust  near 
at  hand;  and,  having  got  it  into  working 
order,  and  good,  empty,  oiled  servicea- 
bleness,  start  your  immortal  locomotive 
at  twenty  five  years  old^or  thirty,  express 
for  the  Straight  Gate,  on  the  Narrow 
Road.  The  whole  period  of  youth  is 
one  essentially  of  formation,  edification, 
instruction.  I  use  the  words  with  their 
weight  in  them;  intakingof  stores,  estab- 
lishment in  vital  habits,  hopes  and  faiths. 
There  is  not  an  hour  of  it  but  is  trem- 
bling with  destinies — not  a  moment  of 
which,  once  past,  the  appointed  work  can 
ever  be  done  again,  or  the  neglected  blow 
struck  on  the  cold  iron.  Take  your  vase 
of  Venice  glass  out  of  the  furnace  and 
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Strew  chafif  over  it  in  its  transparent  heat, 
and  recover />^a/ to  its  clearness  and  rubied 
glory  when  the  north  wind  has  blown 
upon  it,  but  do  not  think  to  strew  chaff 
over  the  child  fresh  from  God's  presence 
and  to  bring  the  heavenly  colors  back  to 
him — at  least  in  this  world. — John  Ruskin, 

Of  all  miracles,  far  the  most  wonderful 
is  that  of  life — the  common,  daily  life 
which  we  carry  with  us,  and  which  every- 
where surrounds  us.  The  sun  and  stais, 
the  blue  firmament,  day  and  night,  the 
tides  and  seasons  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  it.  Life — the  soul  of  the 
world,  but  for  which  creation  were  not ! 
It  is  life  which  is  the  grand  glory  of  the 
world;  it  was,  indeed,  the  consummation 
of  creative  power,  at  which  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  for  joy.  Is  not  the 
sun  glorious,  ^cause  there  are  living  eyes 
to  be  gladdened  by  his  beams  ?  Is  not  the 
fresh  air  delicious,  because  there  are  liv- 
ing creatures  to  inhale  and  enjoy  it? 
Are  not  odors  fragrant,  and  sounds  sweet, 
and  colors  gorgeous,  because  there  is  the 
living  sensation  to  appreciate  them  ? 
Without  life,  what  were  they  all  ?  What 
were  a  Creator  himself,  without  life,  in- 
telligence, understanding,  to  know  and 
adore  Him? 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  ; 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower— but  if  I  could  undrstand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 


It  had  happened  that  amongst  our 
nursery  collection  of  books  was  the  Bible, 
illustrated  with  many  pictures.  And  in 
long,  dark  evenings,  as  my  three  sisters 
and  myself  sat  by  the  firelight  round  the 
guard  of  our  nursery,  no  book  was  so 
much  in  request  amongst  us.  It  ruled 
us  and  swayed  us  as  mysteriously  as 
music.  One  young  nurse,  whom  we  all 
loved,  before  any  candle  was  lighted 
would  often  strain  her  eyes  to  read  it  for 
us;  and  sometimes,  according  to  her 
simple  powers,  would  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain what  we  found  obscure.  We,  the 
the  children,  were  all  constitutionally 
touched  with  pensiveness;  the  fitful 
gloom  and  sudden  lambencies  of  the 
room  by  firelight  suited  our  evening  state 
of  feelings;  and  they  suited,  also,  the  di- 
vine revelations  of  power  and  mysterious 
beauty  which  awed  us.  Above  all,  the 
story  of  a  just  man — man  and  yet  not 
man;    real    above    all    things,   and   yet 


shadowy  above  all  things,  who  had  suf- 
fered the  passion  of  death  in  Palestine- 
slept  upon  our  minds  like  early  dawn 
upon  the  waters. — Thomas  De  Quincey, 

That  the  truths  of  the  Bible  have  the 
power  of  awakening  an  intense  moral 
feeling  in  man,  under  every  variety  of 
character,  learned  or  ignorant,  civilized 
or  savage — that  they  make  bad  men  good, 
and  send  a  pulse  of  healthful  feeling 
through  all  the  domestic,  civil  and  socid 
relations — that  they  teach  men  to  love 
right,  to  hate  .wrong,  and  to  seek  each 
other's  welfare,  as  the  children  of  one 
common  Parent — that  they  control  the 
baleful  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and 
thus  make  men  proficient  in  the  science 
of  self-government,  and,  finally,  that 
they  teach  him  to  aspire  after  a  conformity 
to  a  Being  of  infinite  holiness,  and  fill 
him  with  hopes  infinitely  more  purify- 
ing, more  exalted,  more  suited  to  his 
nature  than  any  other  which  this  world 
has  ever  known,  are  facts  as  incontro- 
vertible as  the  laws  of  philosophy  or  the 
demonstrations  of  mathematics. 


The  age  of  chivalry  has  gone.  An  age 
of  humanity  has  come.  The  horse,  whose 
importance,  more  than  human,  gave  the 
name  to  that  early  period  of  gallantry  and 
war,  now  yields  his  foremost  place  to  man. 
In  serving  him,  in  promoting  his  eleva- 
tion, in  contributing  to  his  welfare,  in 
doing  him  good,  there  are  fields  of  blood- 
less triumph  nobler  far  than  any  in  which 
the  bravest  knight  ever  conquered.  Here 
are  spaces  of  labor  wide  as  the  world, 
lofty  as  heaven.  Let  me  say,  then,  in 
the  benison  once  bestowed  upon  the 
youthful  knight— scholars,  jurists,  art- 
ists, philanthropists,  heroes  of  a  Chris- 
tian age,  companions  of  a  celestial  knight- 
hood, '*Go  forth.  Be  brave,  loyal  and 
successful. ' '  And  may  it  be  our  ofiSce  to 
light  a  fresh  beacon- fire  sacred  to  truth  I 
Let  the  flame  spread  from  hill  to  hill,  from 
island  to  island,  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent, till  the  long  lineage  of  fires  shall 
illumine  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ani- 
mating them  to  the  holy  contests  of 
Knowledge,  Justice,  Beauty,  Love. — 
Charles  Sumrier, 


All  hail  to  our  glorious  ensign  !  cour- 
age to  the  heart  and  strength  to  the  hand, 
to  which,  in  all  time,  it  shall  be  entrusted ! 
May  it  ever  wave  first  in  honor,  in  unsul- 
lied glory  and  patriotic  hope,  on  the  dome 
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of  the  Capitol,  on  the  country's  strong- 
hold, on  the  intented  plain,  on  the  wave- 
rocked  topmast.  Wheresoever  on  the 
earth's  surface  the  eye  of  the  American 
shall  behold  it,  may  he  have  reason  to 
bless  it !  On  whatever  spot  it  is  planted, 
there  may  freedom  have  a  foothold,  hu- 
manity a  brave  champion  and  religion  an 
altar.  Though  stained  with  blood  in  a 
righteous  cause,  may  it  never,  in  any 
cause,  be  stained  with  shame.  Alike, 
when  its  gorgeous  folds  shall  wanton  in 
lazy  holiday  triumphs  on  the  summer 
breeze  and  its  tattered  fragments  be  dimly 
seen  through  the  clouds  of  war,  may  it 
be  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  American 
heart.  First  raised  in  the  cause  of  right 
and  liberty,  in  that  cause  alone  may  it 
forever  spread  out  its  streaming  blazonry 
to  the  battle  and  the  storm.  Having 
been  borne  victoriously  across  a  mighty 
continent,  and  floating  in  triumph  on 
every  sea,  may  virtue,  and  freedom,  and 
peace  forever  follow  where  it  leads  the 
way  ! — Edward  Everett, 

IMPSRFECTION. 

I  never  yet  heard  music,  howe'er  sweet, 
Never  saw  flower  or  light,  ocean  or  hill, 
Bat  a  quick  thrill  of  something  finer  still 

Filled  me  with  sadness.     Never  did  I  meet 

Any  completeness  but  was  incomplete  ; 

Never  found  shapes  half  fair  enough  to  fill 
The  royal  galleries  of  my  boundless  will  ; 

Never  wrote  I  one  line  that  I  could  greet 
A  twelvemonth  after  with  a  brow  of  fire. 

Thns,  then,  I  walk  my  way  and  find  no  rest — 
Only  the  beauty  unattained,  the  cry 

After  the  inexpressible  unexpressed, 
The  unsatiated  insatiatiable  desire 

Which  at  once  mocks  and  makes  all  poesy. 

Alexander, 


Pause  for  a  while,  ye  travelers  upon 
the  earth,  to  conte^iplate  the  universe  in 
which  you  dwell,  and  the  glory  of  Him 
who  created  it.  What  a  scene  of  won- 
ders is  here  presented  to  your  view  !  If 
beheld  with  a  religious  eye,  what  a  tem- 

?le  for  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  ! 
'he  earth  is  spread  out  before  you,  re- 
posing amid  the  desolation  of  winter,  or 
clad  in  the  verdure  of  the  spring — smil- 
ing in  the  beauty  of  summer,  or  loaded 
with  autumnal  fruit — opening  to  an  end- 
less variety  of  beings  the  treasures  of 
their  Maker's  goodness,  and  ministering 
subsistence  and  comfort  to  every  creature 
that  lives.  The  heavens,  also,  declare 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.  The  sun  cometh 
forth  from  his  chambers  to  scatter  the 
shades  of  night,  inviting  you  to  the  re- 


newal of  your  labors,  adorning  the  face 
of  Nature,  and  as  he  advances  to  his 
meridian  brightness,  cherishing  every 
herb  and  flower  that  springeth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  Nor,  when  he  re- 
tires from  your  view,  doth  he  leave  the 
Creator  without  a  witness.  He  only^ 
hides  his  own  splendor  for  a  while  to  dis- 
close to  you  a  more  glorious  scene — to 
show  you  the  immensity  of  space  filled 
with  worlds  unnumbered,  that  your  im- 
agination may  wander  without  a  limit 
in  the  vast  creation  of  God. — Moodie, 


Robert  L.  Coi^eman,  son  of  Walter 
H.  Coleman,  a  New  York  millionaire,  on 
his  graduation  from  Cornell  University, 
in  1898,  was  told  by  his  father  to  get  out 
into  the  world  and  hustle  for  three  years, 
in  order  to  learn  the  value  of  a  dollar. 
The  New  York  World  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  young  man  is  a 
bell-boy  in  the  Turkish  baths  connected 
with  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  York. 
He  first  took  a  place  in  the  treasurer's 
ofiSce  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
Railroad.  Next  he  tried  a  broker's  ofl5ce 
on  Wall  street.  New  York,  but  his  em- 
ployers failed,  and  the  young  man  was 
without  resources.  Then  he  got  on  the 
Eighth  avenue  electric  car  line  as  a  con- 
ductor, remaining  there  four  months,  and 
working  for  fifteen  hours  at  a  stretch. 
Then  he  was  in  a  Brooklyn  iron  foundry 
for  a  month,  where  he  lost  sixteen  pounds 
in  weight.  Then  he  obtained  a  position 
as  bell-boy  at  the  St.  Charles.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said:  "Father  thought  I 
wouldn't  stand  the  kind  of  work  I've 
been  doing,  but  I've  done  it  for  two  and 
a  half  years  now,  and  I  guess  I  can  stick 
to  it.  The  experience  has  been  tough, 
but  great.  When  the  three  years  are  up 
I'll  know  the  value  of  money  all  right. 
I've  paid  my  way  with  the  money  I've 
earned  myself.  It  was  pretty  close  some- 
times, but  I  did  it." — American  Boy, 

That  man  is  not  perfect  who  is  so 
in  and  for  himself  alone.  An  essential 
part  of  true  manhood  is  in  the  relation- 
ships that  he  sustains  to  other  beings,  in 
the  midst  of  whom  and  with  reference  to 
whom  his  life  is  lived.  .  .  .  Man  is  not 
great,  nor  rich,  nor  strong  for  himself 
alone.  He  is  not,  then,  to  make  these 
the  occasions  for  lording  it  over  his  fel- 
lows. The  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  low, 
are  not  stepping-stones,  nor  lawful  plun- 
der;  they  are  brothers,  to  be  respected 
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and  helped.  He  mast  use  the  advan- 
tage of  his  high  position  as  a  means  of 
lifting  up  those  beneath  him.  He  is 
bound  to  help  the  weak  by  as  much  as 
he  is  stronger  than  they.  His  debt  to  all 
men  is  limited  only  by  his  superiority  to 
them.  Paul  saw  the  law  when  he  wrote, 
"  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to 
the  barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  and  to 
the  unwise.** — M.  J,  Savage. 


Dean  Farrar  says  his  reasons  for 
taking  the  pledge  were  partly  general  and 
partly  special:  i.  I  became  convinced 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  was 
not  a  necessity.  I  saw  that  whole  na- 
tions had  lived  and  flourished  without  it. 
I  believe  that  the  whole  race  of  man  had 
existed  for  centuries  previous  to  its  dis- 
covery. 2.  I  was  struck  by  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  in  England  20,000  in- 
habitants of  our  prisons,  accustomed  to 
strong  drink  all  their  lives,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  brought  into  prison  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  it,  could  be,  and 
were,  from  the  moment  of  their  imprison- 
ment, absolutely  deprived  of  it,  not  only 
without  loss,  but  with  entire  gain  to  their 
personal  health.  3.  I  derived  from  the 
recorded  testimony  of  our  most  eminent 
physicians  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  a 
subtle  and  manifold  source  of  disease, 
even  to  thousands  who  use  it  in  qaanti- 
ties  conventionally  deemed  moderate; 
also,  that  all  the  young,  and  all  the 
healthy,  and  all  who  eat  well  and  sleep 
well,  do  not  require  it,  and  are  better 
without  it.  4.  Then  the  carefully-drawn 
statistics  of  many  insurance  societies 
convinced  me  that  total  abstinence,  so 
far  from  shortening  life,  distinctly  and 
indisputably  conduced  to  longevity.  5. 
Then  I  accumulated  proof  that  drink  is 
so  far  from  being  requisite  to  physical 
strength  or  intellectual  force  that  many 
of  our  greatest  athletes,  from  the  day  of 
Sampson  onward,  "  whose  drink  was 
only  of  the  crystal  brook,**  have 
achieved  without  alcohol  mightier  feats 
than  have  ever  been  achieved  with  it. 


There  is  plenty  in  life  that  is  unpleas- 
ant and  disagreeable,  and  we  all  have 
our  sufferings  and  trials,  but  it  is  not 
healthy  for  the  mind  or  body  to  dwell 
upon  them  or  to  emphasize  their  import- 
ance. They  form  a  larger  or  smaller  part 
of  our  existence,  according  to  our  way  of 
looking  at  them.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  no  man  or  woman  can  be  perfectly 


happy  in  this  world;  for  if  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make  one  happy,  fell  to  his 
or  her  lot,  unhappiness  would  creep  in 
through  seeing  the  suffering  and  sorrow 
of  others.  This  contains  a  world  of  wis- 
dom in  it,  like  many  other  proverbs  and 
common  sayings,  and  it  emphasizes  a 
quality  of  our  nature  that  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with.  Sympathy  for  and  with 
others  must  always  affect  our  lives,  and 
the  moments  of  our  highest  mental  ex- 
altations and  triumphs  must  ever  be 
tinged  with  the  thought  that  others  can- 
not share  equally  our  supreme  happi- 
ness. — Lutheran  Observer, 


What  is  a  baby  ?  The  prince  of  wails, 
an  inhabitant  of  Lapland;  the  mominc 
caller,  noonday  crawler,  midnight 
brawler;  the  only  precious  possession 
that  never  excites  envy;  a  key  that  opens 
the  heart  of  all  classes,  the  rich  and  poor 
alike,  in  all  countries;  a  stranger  with 
unspeakable  cheek,  that  enters  a  house 
without  a  stitch  on  his  back,  and  is  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  every  one.— 
London  Tid-Biis, 


Quoting  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  say- 
ing that  he  could  judge  the  character  of 
any  people  by  the  condition  of  their 
graveyard.  Mayor  Low,  in  a  recent  talk 
on  the  public  charities  said  that  there  is 
no  better  test  of  the  civilization  of  a  city 
than  the  care  it  takes  of  its  weakest  mem- 
bers. He  declares  that  there  has  been  a 
vast  improvement  in  New  York  in  this 
respect  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
To  day  public  sentiment  demands  for 
the  children  not  schools  only  but  also 
small  parks,  children's  playgrounds,  recre- 
ation piers,  and  playgrounds  on  the 
school  buildings  in  the  summer.  These 
things  show  how  iitiportantly  the  city 
has  advanced  its  standards  during  this 
interval  in  taking  thought  for  its  chil- 
dren. The  Mayor  says  that  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  revising 
the  budget  last  spring,  agreed  unani- 
mously upon  these  propositions,  that 
when  it  came  to  increasing  the  budget 
and  to  issuing  bonds,  whatever  else  it  did 
or  did  not  do,  it  would  do  everything  in 
its  power,  first,  for  the  schools;  second, 
for  the  sick,  and,  third,  for  the  city's  poor. 

The  stress  of  national  rivalries  is  prob- 
ably too  great  for  any  language  to  have 
the  universality  that  French  once  had  in 
Europe.     But  if  any  tongue  triumphs,  it 
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Is  likely  to  be  the  Kaglish.  When  the 
Bmperor  of  China  telegraphed  to  the 
Mikado  of  Japan  a  message  of  sympathy 
for  the  death  of  a  relative,  he  sent  it  in 
English,  and  the  Mikado's  reply  was  also 
in  English.  English  is,  no  doubt,  easier 
to  telegraph  than  Chinese,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  English  instead  of  some  other 
European  language  is  significant. 

EvBK  in  ordinary  life  the  unselfish  peo- 
ple are  the  happiest — those  who  work  to 
make  others  happy  and  forget  them- 
selves. The  dissatisfied  people  are  those 
who  are  always  seeking  happiness  for 
themselves,  and  on  the  wrong  road. 

The  complete  life  is  the  best.  The 
strongest  man  is  he  who  can  enjoy  to  the 
fall,  and  without  loss  or  hurt,  every  true 
pleasure  and  use  to  the  uttermost  every 
opening  opportunity.  The  Master  spoke 
some  straight  words  about  cutting  on  the 
right  hand  and  plucking  out  the  right 
eye,  but  to  Him  such  expedients  were 
hurtful,  and  never  to  be  resorted  to  ex- 
cept in  life's  extreme.  He  took  no  pleas- 
ure in  the  maiming  of  life,  and  His  de- 
sire was  that  men  should  enter  into  the 
full  enjoyment  of  life's  best  things  with 
two  hands  and  two  eyes.  Hands  were 
not  made  to  be  cut  off,  nor  eyes  to  be 
plucked  out,  but  every  faculty  was  in- 
tended for  its  own  exercise,  and  for  it 
pleasure  and  opportunities  were  made  to 
match.  But  hfe  is  an  experiment  for  us 
all.  Our  business  is  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  both  in  enjoyment  and  service. 


WASTE  OF  NERVOUS  FORCE. 


THE  needless  waste  of  nervous  force,  of 
which  both  men  and  women  are 
guilty  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  daily 
Kfe,  are  deplorable. 

Do  you  hold  yourself  on  the  chair  or 
does  the  chair  hold  you  ?  When  you 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  gravitation  give 
up  to  them  and  feel  their  strength.  Do 
not  resist  these  laws,  as  a  thousand  and 
one  of  us  do,  when,  instead  of  yielding 
gently  and  letting  our  bodies  sink  into  a 
chair,  we  put  our  bodies  rigidly  on,  and 
then  hold  them  there,  as  if  fearing  the 
chair  would  break  if  we  give  our  full 
weight  to  it.  It  is  not  only  unnatural 
and  unrestful,  but  most  awkward.  So  in 
a  railroad  car.  Much,  indeed  most,  of 
the  fatigue  from  a  long  journey  by  rail  is 


quite  unnecessary,  and  comes  from  an  un- 
conscious, officious  effort  of  trying  to 
carry  the  train,  instead  of  allowing  the 
train  to  carry  us,  or  of  resisting  the  mo- 
tion, instead  of  relaxing  and  yielding  to 
it.  There  is  a  pleasant  rhythm  in  the 
motion  of  the  rapidly  moving  cars  which 
is  often  restful  rather  than  fatiguing,  if 
we  will  only  let  go  and  abandon  ourselves 
to  it. 

The  same  law  is  illustrated  in  driving. 
'*  I  cannot  drive,  it  tires  me  so,"  is  a 
common  complaint.  Why  does  it  tire 
you  ?  Because,  instead  of  yielding  en- 
tirely and  freely  to  the  seat  of  the  car- 
riage first  and  then  to  its  motion,  you  try 
to  help  the  horses,  or  to  hold  yourself 
still  while  the  carriage  is  moving.  A 
man  should  become  one  with  the  car- 
riage in  driving  as  much  as  one  with  his 
horse  in  riding.  Notice  the  condition  in 
any  place  where  there  is  excuse  for  some 
anxiety — while  going  sharply  around  a 
comer  or  nearing  a  railroad  track.  ^  If 
your  feet  are  not  pressed  forcibly  against 
the  floor  of  the  carriage,  the  tension  will 
be  somewhere  else.  You  are  using  nerv- 
ous force  to  no  earthly  purpose  and  to 
great  earthly  loss.  Where  any  tension  is 
necessary  to  make  things  better,  it  will 
assert  itself  naturally  and  more  truly  as 
we  learn  to  drop  all  useless  and  harmful 
tension.  Take  a  patient  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration  for  a  long  drive,  and 
you  will  bring  him  back  more  nervously 
prostrated.  Even  the  fresh  air  will  not 
counteract  the  strain  that  comes  from  not 
knowing  how  to  relax  to  the  motion  of 
the  carriage. 

A  large  amount  of  nervous  energy  is 
expended  unnecessarily  while  waiting. 
If  we  are  obliged  to  wait  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  does  not  hurry  the  minutes  or 
bring  that  for  which  we  wait  to  keep 
nervously  strained  with  impatience,  and  it 
does  use  vital  force,  and  so  helps  greatly 
toward  *  *  Americanitis.  *  *  The  strain  which 
comes  from  an  hour's  nervous  waiting, 
when  simply  to  let  yourself  alone  and 
keep  still  would  answer  much  better,  is 
often  equal  to  a  day's  labor.  It  must  be 
left  to  individuals  to  discover  how  this 
applies  in  their  own  especial  cases,  and  it 
will  be  surprising  to  see  not  only  how 
great  and  how  common  such  strain  is, 
but  how  comparatively  easy  it  is  to  drop 
it.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional 
times  and  states  when  only  constant  try- 
ing and  thoughtful  watchfulness  will 
bring  any  marked  results. 
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We  have  taken  a  few  examples  where 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  keep  quiet, 
body  and  brain,  from  what  should  ht  the 
absolute  rest  of  sleep  to  the  enforced  rest 
of  waiting.  Just  one  word  more  in  con- 
nection with  waiting  and  driving.  You 
must  catch  a  certain  train.  Not  having 
time  to  trust  to  your  legs  or  the  cars,  you 
hastily  take  a  cab.  You  will,  in  your 
anxiety,  keep  up  exactly  the  same  strain 
that  you  would  have  had  in  walking — as 
if  you  could  help  the  carriage  along,  or 
as  if  reaching  the  station  in  time  de- 
pended upon  your  keeping  a  rigid  spine 
and  tense  muscles.  You  have  hired  the 
carriage  to  take  you,  and  any  activity  on 
your  part  is  quite  unnecessary  until  you 
reach  the  station.  Why  not  keep  quiet 
and  let  the  horses  do  the  work  and  the 
driver  attend  to  his  business. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  small  volume 
with  examples  of  the  way  in  which  we 
are  walking  directly  into  nervous  pros- 
tration— examples  only  of  this  one  vari- 
ety of  disobedience,  namely,  of  the  laws 
of  rest. 


AS  TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  efifort  of  private  schools  to  keep 
the  public  advised  as  to  their  exist- 
ence and  advantages  is  one  of  the  strik- 
ing features  of  the  times.  There  have 
been  those  who  have  supposed  that  the 
improvement  in  the  buildings  and  the 
additions  to  the  course  of  study  would 
annihilate  the  private  schools,  but  this 
has  not  only  not  been  done,  but  really 
has  increased  their  number.  There  is 
not  a  town,  not  even  a  village  of  moder- 
ate size,  but  will  sustain  a  private  school 
if  the  teacher  really  understands  the 
principle  and  practice  of  teaching.  This 
mainly  comes  from  one  cause.  Those 
who  teach  in  the  private  schools  must 
produce  favorable  personal  impressions 
on  the  pupils;  this  re-stated  means  that 
the  teacher  must  have  a  personal  pleas- 
ure in  the  society  of  the  pupil.  It  is  an 
old  proverb  that  **  People  are  not  apt  to 
go  where  they  are  not  wanted.**  This  is 
especially  true  of  children. 

The  head  of  an  important  **  Teachers* 
Bureau  **  lately  expressed  his  views  con- 
cerning private  schools: 

**Yes,  the  private  schools  are  very 
prosperous,  and  they  are  increasing  in 
number.  Some  of  the  buildings  just 
erected  are  really  palatial;  the  fees  are 


increasing,  too.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween public  and  private  schools  which 
is  not  easy  to  explain;  it  does  not  wholly 
come  from  the  fact  that  the  pupils  pay  or 
that  the  pupils  are  a  picked  class.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  lies  in  the  teacher. 

''I  have  found  that  a  public  school 
teacher  does  not  succeed  well  in  a  pri- 
vate school  and  vice  versa,  I  find  that 
the  principsd  of  a  private  school  hesitates 
to  employ  a  teacher  who  has  not  been 
already  in  a  private  school.  They  are 
far  more  exacting  than  the  public  school 
ofiScials.  They  often  require  letters  from 
parents  who  have  patronized  them;  they 
demand  agreeable  manners.  I  rememb^ 
sending  a  fine  scholar  to  the  principal  of 
a  private  school  who  wanted  a  competent 
man,  and  was  surprised  that  he  was  not 
engaged.    The  reason  given  me  was  that 

*  His  table  manners  were  awful;  he  ate 
succotash  with  his  knife.* 

"Again,  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentle- 
man and  his  wife  who  had  come  from 
Ohio  to  place  their  daughter  in  a  private 
school.  I  went  with  them  to  three  pri- 
vate schools.  At  the  third,  we  were 
ushered  into  a  palatial  parlor,  and  I  saw 
it  produced  a  strong  impression.  The 
calm  manners  of  the  principal  added  to 
this,  and  the  parents  made  no  protest  to 
the  $i,ooo  named  as  the  charge  for  board 
and  tuition  for  one  year.  He  remarked, 
as  we  passed  down  the  steps:  '  To  be  a 
year  in  the  society  and  surroundings  of 
that  woman  is  worth  what  she  charges.' 

*'  I  have  had  good  teachers  who  failed 
in  private  schools,  but  who  succeeded 
afterwards  in  public  schools.  Not  every 
one  can  teach  in  a  private  school.  I 
think  the  ideal  is  different.  In  most  pri- 
vate schools  the  teacher  receives  the  pu- 
pils in  the  morning  and  parts  with  them 
at  night  as  one  would  with  guests  in- 
vited to  a  feast.  It  is  not  the  case,  as  is 
often  supposed,  that  the  pupils  do  as  they 
please  in  a  private  school.  I  visited  a 
very  popular  young  ladies*  school  in  this 
city,  and  while  walking  through  a  recita- 
tion room  with  the  principal,  she  saw 
some  bits  of  paper  on  the  floor.  '  Who 
sat  here  ?  *  she  demanded  of  the  teacher 
at  the  desk.  *  Miss  Blank,*  was  the  reply, 
'  Send  for  her,*  said  the  principal.  The 
pupil  who  appeared  was  a  handsomely- 
dressed  young  lady  of  eighteen  years. 

*  Is  this  your  doing  ?  *  The  pupil  as- 
sented. '  Then  pick  them  all  up  and  put 
them  in  the  waste-basket.*  This*  being 
done  we  went  on.    I  do  not  think   m 
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Stricter  teacher  than  she  ever  existed  in 
a  public  school. 

*' As  I  look  at  it,  the  ideal  in  a  public 
school  is  scholarship;  in  a  private  school 
it  is  culture — ^which  covers  scholarship, 
manners  and  uprightness  of  conduct. 
The  parents  are  taken  much  into  consid- 
eration. A  pupil  is  made  to  write  a  let- 
ter home  weekly,  and  if  this  does  not 
show  improvement  the  teacher  hears  from 
it  So  that  he  bears  the  pupil  on  his 
mind  a  great  deal  more  than  is  the  case 
in  a  public  school." 

A  periodical  of  high  standing  says  the 
private  schools  are  recruited  largely  from 
the  prosperous  and  most  intelligent  of 
our  population;  they  have  at  their  com- 
mand the  virtue  of  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  teachers ;  the  pupils  bring  in 
the  atmosphere  that  is  found  in  the  best 
homes — an  atmosphere  of  industry  and 
culture;  the  financial  and  social  backing 
they  have  is  an  element  of  power;  and, 
fiodly,  the  head  of  such  a  school  and 
the  assistants  are  not  selected  by  a  board 
of  men  elected  by  indifferent,  perhaps 
ignorant  people. — N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  BY  RAII,. 

A  FEW  years  ago  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  wise  people  deprecate 
what  they  called  **  the  railroad-building 
craze."  The  earlier  transcontinentfd 
roads  had  been  successfully  constructed, 
bnt  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  would 
be  profitable.  As  for  the  multiplying 
short  lines,  many  of  them  would  certainly 
be  abandoned.  In  1835  there  had  been 
in  existence  only  1.600  miles  of  track;  in 
1890  there  were  354,000  miles,  and  it  was 
hard  to  see  where  new  lines  could  be 
built.  There  was  a  limit  to  the  world's 
need  of  railroads,  and  the  limit  had  been 
leached. 

The  fact  is  that  to- day  railroad  build- 
ing is  in  its  infancy.  Since  the  century 
began  a  line  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
any  before  existing — the  Siberian  Rail- 
road— traversing  the  breadth  of  the  larg- 
est continent  in  its  most  deserted  and  un- 
known part,  has  been  opened.  Yet  this 
line,  colossal  as  is  its  length,  is  destined 
to  be  only  a  link  in  a  chain  of  railroads 
hung  about  the  globe,  and  gathering  the 
farthest  regions  into  a  vast  system  by 
which  the  traveler  may  pass  overland 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  earth. 

The  Capeto-Cairo  road  is  rapidly  be- 


coming a  fact.  The  Rhodesian  lines 
stretch  far  up  into  the  Dark  Continent; 
the  Zambesi  has  already  been  reached. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  completion  of  the 
Uganda  branch  was  described  in  these 
columns.  The  track  is  creeping  down 
firom  Egypt.  Traffic  is  passing  over 
3,000  of  the  6,000  miles  of  the  route. 

The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  throwing  a  line  across  Australia  from 
the  cities  in  the  south  to  Port  Darwin  in 
the  extreme  north.  One-half  of  this  road 
is  in  operation.  For  the  construction  of 
the  remainder,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
cost  $25,000,000,  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  give  a  private  corporation  79,- 
000,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  stipulated 
that  the  connection  across  the  continent 
must  be  complete  in  eight  years. 

These  columns  pointed  out  some  weeks 
ago  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  go- 
ing forward  under  the  patronage  of  the 
various  Canadian  Governments,  which 
is  pushing  a  new  line  across  the  far  north 
<rf  the  American  continent — from  the 
eastern  provinces,  past  Hudson's  Bay, 
through  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca, 
to  Alaska. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  Pan- 
American  Railroad,  which  will  be  the 
longest  it  is  possible  to  build  on  earth, 
crossing  both  the  temperate  zones  and 
both  the  tropics,  and  traversing  eleven 
countries  in  its  stretch  from  the  cites  of 
North  America  to  Buenos  Ayres.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  this  project  is  actually 
under  way  as  a  whole,  but  if  Americans 
do  not  have  a  keen  remembrance  of  how 
much  has  been  done  toward  its  realiza- 
tion, it  is  because  the  Isthmian  Canal  has 
been  lately  the  immediate  and  over- 
shadowing interest.  It  is  altogether  pos- 
sible that  parlor  cars  will  be  running  the 
10,000  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  Valpa- 
raiso and  Montevideo  before  the  way  is 
open  by  canal  the  forty  miles  from  Colon 
to  Panama. 

Mr.  Hinton  Rowan  Helper  was  the 
man  who  began  the  agitation  for  the  Pan- 
American  Railroad.  Mr.  Blaine  was  en- 
thusiastic in  its  behalf.  President  Harri- 
son recommended  and  secured  an  appro- 
priation for  a  survey  of  the  route.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Cassatt  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission under  which  the,  survey  was 
made  by  three  corps  of  engineers.  The 
first  Pan-American  Congress  had  been 
interested  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  proposal, 
and  the  second  Congress,  which  sat  in 
1901-2,   made  it  a  diief  consideration. 
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The  international  snrvey  has  already 
been  used  to  determine  the  route  of  rail* 
roads  under  construction,  and  little  by 
little  the  gaps  are  being  closed  up.  It 
would  be  possible  now  to  send  a  car  from 
this  city  to  the  frontier  of  Guatemala. 
Argentina,  Chile,  Bolivia  and  Peru  are 
in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  building — ^it  is 
necessary  to  build  only  500  more  miles  of 
track,  and  the  engineering  di£Sculties  are 
not  great.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  who, 
by  President  Roosevelt's  appointment, 
has  been  investigating  the  question  of 
traffic  probabilities,  has  nothing  but 
favorable  considerations  to  report,  and  it 
may  be  believed  with  confidence  that, 
wiUi  the  canal  matter  once  settled,  the 
Pan-American  Railroad  scheme  will  take 
early  shape  and  be  pushed  rapidly  to 
realization. 

These  are  among  the  gigantic  railroads 
whose  early  completion  may  be  looked 
for.  Except  the  Pan-American  line, 
which  is  at  this  time  only  a  strong  prob- 
ability, all  are  certainties.  There  are 
still  other  large  enterprises  in  the  earlier 
stages — the  Bagdad  Railway,  which  will 
certainly  be  put  through  from  Constanti- 
nople to  the  Persian  Gulf  as  soon  as  the 
Powers  can  agree  as  to  its  ownership;  the 
Indian  system's  extensions  across  Persia 
to  connect  with  the  Bagdad  line,  on  the 
north,  and  across  Burmah,  down  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsula,  on  the  south.  On  this 
projected  line  there  are  already  in  opera- 
tion several  disconnected  strips  of  track. 
When  it  is  completed  it  will  be  possible 
to  leave  Charing  Cross,  London,  spend  a 
few  hours  on  a  channel  boat,  and  speed 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Singapore;  to 
take  there  a  fast  ferry  through  the  Java 
Sea  to  Port  Darwin,  and  resume  the  jour- 
ney by  rail  to  Adelaide  and  Melbourne. 
Two  months  is  an  average  time  from  Lon- 
don to  Australia  now;  by  rail  it  will  be, 
perhaps,  two  weeks. 

The  Bering  Strait  tunnel  is  a  perfectly 
feasible  thing.  Whether  or  not  the 
Trans- Alaska- Siberian  Company,  lately 
organized  by  American,  French  and  Rus- 
sian capitalists  with  the  aim  of  digging 
it,  does  the  work,  nothing  could  be  more 
certain  than  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  will 
be  done.  From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  Alaska,  to  Bast  Cape,  Siberia,  it  is 
barely  thirty-six  miles.  Midway  lie  the 
three  Diomede  Islands.  The  water  is 
nowhere  more  than  250  feet  deep.  It 
would  be  no  more  difficult  to  tunnel  Be- 
ring Strait  that  to  go  under  the  Hudson 


river.  Already  rails  are  stretching  up 
and  down  Alalia  and  across  British  C^ 
lumbia. 

The  imagination  is  staggered  by 
thought  of  the  possibilities  which  are 
fairly  open.  A  while  ago  it  was  a  daring 
thing  to  dream  of  connecting  the  two 
borders  of  a  continent.  It  is  no  longer 
unreasonable  to  think  of  connecting  two 
or  three  or  all  the  continents.  In  this 
way  lies  the  future  of  railway  building. 
Europe  and  Asia  are  already  joined. 
North  and  South  America  promise  to  be, 
as  do  North  America  and  Asia.  Then, 
except  for  the  water  passage  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula  to  the  tip  of  Australia, 
the  systems  of  every  continent  will  be 
joined  with  those  of  every  other. — Phiia. 
Ledger. 


OUR  TREES  AND  NEGLECTED 
FORESTS. 


IT  was  recently  declared  by  President 
Roosevelt  that  **  the  forest  and  water 
problems  are,  perhaps,  the  most  vital  in- 
ternal questions  of  the  United  States." 
In  the  far  West  the  question  of  water 
supply  and  water  rights  is  a  vital  one. 
Nearly  a  third  of  our  vast  country  is  still 
woodland.  The  recent  withdrawal  of 
6,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Northern  Cali« 
fomia  for  the  creation  of  forest  reserves 
has  emphasized  a  peril.  Yet  we  are  so 
so  far  behind  an  intelligent  public  senti- 
ment in  France  and  Germany  in  the  mat- 
ter of  forest  preservation  that  we  are  rap> 
idly  destroying  all  our  forest  lands,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  rapidly  curtailing  our 
natural  water  supply,  so  that,  in  a  few 
years,  if  something  radical  is  not  done, 
we  will  have  seriously  crippled  our  nat- 
ural resources.  The  loss  to  the  country 
by  forest  fires  alone,  largely  preventable, 
says  Mr.  Gifibrd  Pinchot,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  World's  Work,  has  been  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $50  000,000  a 
year.  Prof.  Pinchot  refers  to  the  excel- 
lent system  of  forestry  laws  in  Germany, 
and  makes  the  following  suggestions: 

"  I.  Each  State  should  own  and  con- 
trol those  districts  where  forestry  cannot 
be  properly  and  profitably  conducted  by 
private  parties. 

"  2.  The  Federal  Government  should 
lend  a  helping  hand,  and,  in  addition, 
own  and  control  large  reservations  and 

!)arks  in  those  parts  of  the  country  noted 
or  their  beauty  or  natural  wonders. 
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*'  3.  Both  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments should  co-operate  with  the 
private  owner  in  many  ways  to  inform 
him  in  reference  to  forestry  matters,  and 
to  encourage  and  induce  him  to  treat  his 
forest  land  in  the  prc^r  manner. 

"  This  co-operation  may  be  applied  by 
the  extinguishment  fuid  prevention  of 
forest  fires;  by  the  constmction  of  roads 
and  fire  lanes;  by  the  establishment  of 
sdiools  of  forestry,  chairs  of  forestry  in 
agricultural  colleges,  forestry  experiment 
stations  and  model  forests;  by  fair  taxa- 
tion; by  the  distribution  of  literature  on 
the  subject;  by  the  introduction  of  valu- 
able species  from  foreign  countries;  by 
the  establishing  of  seed-testing  stations; 
by  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  young 
trees  to  those  who  will  care  for  them;  by 
the  establishment  of  lecture-courses  to 
the  people  in  connection  with  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  meetings;  by  aid- 
ing in  the  eradication  of  insect  pests,  and 
by  aiding  all  worthy  associations  and  so- 
cieties with  these  objects  in  view."  ' 

Arbor  day  exercises  in  the  schools  are 
reminding  the  children  every  year  that 
trees  are  to  be  planted  as  well  as  cut  down. 
Schools  of  forestry  in  connection  with 
many  of  our  colleges  are  cultivating  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  a  love 
and  understanding  of  trees.  A  number 
of  agricultural  associations,  notably  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Botanical  Society, 
are  urging  the  planting  of  trees,  not  only 
because  of  the  added  charm  to  the  land- 
scape, but  on  account  of  the  financial  re- 
turn in  the  shape  of  better  watered  land, 
and  of  timber. 

New  York  State  has  a  law  providing 
for  the  planting  of  trees  along  country 
roads,  and  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  just  passed  an  ordinance  which 
provides  that,  for  every  two  fruit,  shade 
or  forest  trees  which  the  property-owner 
shall  transplant  to  the  public  highway  in 
front  of  his  own  premises,  he  shall  be  al- 
lowed an  abatement  of  one  dollar  on  his 
road  taxes.  The  St.  lyouis  Civic  Improve- 
ment League  has  issued  simple  printed 
instructions  about  tree  planting  and  its 
▼alue  to  the  city. 

Modem  Americans  could  learn  much 
from  the  memorial  established  by  a  Japan- 
ese Prince  of  generations  ago.  From  his 
own  forest  he  gave  thousands  of  trees 
and  seeds  to  be  planted  along  two  roads 
leading  to  Nikko,  where  the  body  of  the 
great  general  and  law-giver,  lyecasu,  was 
interred.     Many  who  visit  Nikko  may 


forget  the  loveliness  of  the  mountain 
scenery,  the  waterfalls  and  rushing 
streams,  the  carving  and  gilding  of  the 
temples,  the  soft,  low  tones  of  the  bells, 
the  odor  of  incense  and  the  chanting  oJf 
priests,  but  few  will  forget  their  twenty- 
mile  ride  beneath  Uie  over-arching 
branches  of  these  stately  trees.  What 
more  beautiful  memorial  than  this,  which 
benefits  rich  and  poor,  prince  and  coolie 
alike  ? — Home  and  Flowers, 


BE  PATIENT  WITH  THE  BOYS. 


BY  BLBERT  HUBBARD. 


A  BOY  is  a  man  in  the  cocoon — you  do 
not  know  what  it  is  going  to  be- 
come; his  life  is  big  with  possibilities. 
He  may  make  or  unmake  kings,  change 
boundary  lines  between  states,  write 
books  that  will  mould  characters,  or  in- 
vent machines  that  will  revolutionize  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Every  man  was 
a  boy — it  seems  strange,  but  it  is  really 
so.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  turn  time 
backward  and  see  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
twelve,  when  he  had  never  worn  a  pair 
of  boots  ? — the  lank,  lean,  yellow,  hun- 
gry boy,  hungry  for  love,  hungry  for 
learning,  tramping  off  through  the  woods 
for  twenty  miles  to  borrow  a  book,  and 
spelling  it  out  before  the  glare  of  the 
burning  logs. 

Distinctly  and  vividly  I  remember  a 
squat,  fireckled  boy  who  was  bom  in  the 
**  Patch  '*  and  used  to  pick  up  coal  along 
railroad  tracks  in  BuffiEdo.  A  few  months 
ago  I  had  a  motion  to  make  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Rochester.  That 
boy  from  the  **  Patch  '*  was  the  judge 
who  wrote  the  opinion  granting  my  pe- 
tition. 

Yesterday  I  rode  horseback  pasta  field 
where  a  boy  was  ploughing.  The  lad's 
hair  stuck  out  through  the  top  of  his  hat, 
one  suspender  held  his  trousers  in  place, 
his  form  was  bony  and  awkward,  his  bare 
legs  and  arms  were  brown  and  scratched 
and  brier-scarred.  He  turned  his  horse 
just  as  I  passed  by,  and  from  under  the 
flapping  brim  of  his  hat  he  cast  a  quick 
glance  out  of  dark,  half-bashful  eyes, 
and  modestly  returned  my  salute.  When 
his  back  was  turned  I  took  off  my  hat 
and  sent  a  God-bless- you  down  the  fur- 
row after  him. 

Who  knows?  I  may  yet  go  to  that 
boy  to  borrow  money,  or  to  hear  him 
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E reach,  or  to  beg  him  to  defend  me  in  a 
iwsnit;  or  he  may  stand,  with  pulse  un- 
moved, bare  of  arm,  in  white  apron, 
ready  to  do  his  duty,  when  the  cone  is 
placed  over  my  face,  and  night  and  death 
come  creeping  into  my  veins. 

Be  patient  with  the  boys — ^you  are 
dealing  with  soul- stuff.  Destiny  waits 
just  around  the  corner. 


WHAT  THE  OLD  TREE  LEARNED. 


BY  ARTHUR  W.  UPSON. 


0 


NE  October  day,  many,  many  years 
ago,  a  big,  fat  acorn  was  being  car- 
ried by  a  blue- jay  over  a  large,  open  pas- 
ture in  a  New  England  town.  Just  at 
that  moment  a  hunter  in  an  adjoining 
field  shot  off  his  gun,  and  Blue-Jay  was 
so  scared  that  he  dropped  the  acorn  and 
flew  away,  and  forgot  to  come  back  for  it. 

Now  the  acorn  bounded  just  under  the 
hedge  of  a  little  hummock.  And  soon, 
one  day,  there  was  a  hard  thunder- 
shower;  the  rain  pelted  down  on  the 
hummock  and  loosened  a  piece  of  earth 
from  its  edge,  and  it  fell  right  on  the  acorn 
and  buried  it. 

Quite  content  to  stay  where  it  was,  it 
yet  wanted  to  look  through  its  covering, 
so  straightway  it  went  to  work  to  bring 
it  about,  and  before  many  days,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  it  had  sent  a  little  shoot 
up  through  the  particles  of  earth.  Urged 
and  helped  by  something  below,  this 
shoot  kept  pushing  up  higher  and  higher, 
till,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  several 
times  invisible  hands  took  it  in  their  grip 
and  squeezed  harder  and  harder,  until  it 
seemed  to  the  tender  little  spire  as  if  it 
must  perish.  But  a  kind  wind-elf  came 
one  day  and  wrapped  round  it  several 
leaves  from  the  parent  tree,  and  these 
stayed  all  winter,  and  helped  it  to  endure 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  suffering. 

One  spring  day  another  elf  came  and 
took  the  leaves  away,  and  then  the  little 
tree,  for  such  it  had  become,  was  very 
l^&PPyi  fliid  all  summer  it  drank  in  the 
rainwater,  basked  in  the  sun,  and  glee- 
fully took  many  a  shower-bath.  Then 
one  night  its  experiences  of  a  year  ago 
were  repeated.  It  shivered,  its  sap-blood 
ran  cold,  and  its  leaves  turned  red  and 
brown.  Instead  of  a  windelf  came  a 
wind  fury  and  whipped  it  back  and  forth, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  lose  branches 
as  well  as  leaves.    But  it  clung  desper- 


ately to  both,  although  its  sap-blood  fled 
to  its  roots  and  left  the  branches  stiff  and 
shriveled.  But  the  recollections  of  sum- 
mer stayed  with  it  and  lent  it  strength, 
and  again  in  the  spring  it  took  a  new 
hold  on  life  and  put  forth  new  leaves,  and 
grew  taller,  broader  and  stronger. 

Many  summers  and  winters  passed. 
Bach  summer  there  was  development  and 
each  winter  there  was  hardship.  In  spite 
of  all,  there  finally  stood,  a  conspicuous 
landmark  in  the  middle  of  this  great  pas- 
ture, with  no  other  trees  near,  a  large, 
handsome  oak.  The  birds  visi  ted,  prinked, 
wooed,  nested  and  rested  in  its  branches; 
the  wind-elves  played  tag  among  its 
leaves,  and  the  cows  chewed  their  cad 
while  lying  in  the  luxury  of  its  shade. 

But  for  a  long  time  there  had  been 
something  wrong  with  the  tree.  In  the 
midst  of  summer  it  continually  thought 
of  winter.  Every  perfect  day,  it  said, 
was  the  fore-runner  of  a  hail-storm.  The 
rain  fell  too  fast,,  or  the  sun  shone  too 
hot.  *  To  the  birds  it  said:  "  If  I  could 
fly  like  you,  and  choose  my  home  and 
resting-place,  and  flee  to  the  sunny  dime 
when  winter  was  near,  how  happy  I 
would  be.''  To  the  wind  elves  it  said: 
*'And  you  may  go  where  you  will;  visit 
one  day  the  sea  and  the  next  the  mons- 
tain  or  rest  on  the  plain,  while  I,  and 
misery  it  is,  stay  here  year  in  and  year 
out,  with  no  companion  for  fellowship  to 
admire  me  or  condole  with  me.*'  And  to 
the  cows  it  said:  '*  My  lot  is  harder  even 
than  yours,  for  you  have  this  whole  great 
pasture  to  roam  over  by  night,  the  shade 
of  my  leaves  by  day,  and  warm  stables 
for  winter."  The  birds,  wind-elves  and 
cows  agreed  that  this  was  a  strange  way 
for  a  tree  to  talk,  but  they  made  no  reply, 
only  kept  on  visiting  it. 

But  one  day  it  had  a  revelation.  It 
came  in  this  way.  On  a  fine  August 
afternoon  there  appeared  a  company  of 
jolly  boys  and  girls,  carrying  blankets, 
baskets  and  boxes,  and  headed  straight 
for  the  old  tree.  When  they  reached  it 
they  spread  their  blankets  in  its  shade, 
opened  their  baskets  and  boxes,  and 
spent  a  gay  hour.  Then  quiet  began  to 
steal  over  them,  as  they  noticed  that  twi- 
light was  coming,  and  one  boy,  a  little 
more  thoughtful  than  the  rest,  said: 
"  What  a  magnificent  old  tree  this  is  \ 
I  wonder  we  never  before  thought  of  com- 
ing to  picnic  here."  Another  said: 
"  Yes,  what  a  blessing  its  shade  must  be 
to  these  cows  on  a  hot  summer  day  £ " 
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And  a  third,  as  he  lay  on  his  back  and 
gazed  into  its  boughs :  * '  And  what  a  place 
for  the  birds  to  nest !  And  see  how  those 
great,  brilliant  leaves  flash  in  the  snnset 
breeze.'* 

Of  course  the  old  tree  heard.  It  said 
to  itself,  "  I  think  I  have  missed  some- 
thing all  these  years.  Is  it  possible  that 
that  is  what  I  am  here  for  ?  And  I  never 
thought  of  it.  I  believe  I  will  'turn 
over  a  new  leaf.'  " 

And  it  did.  It  even  found  reasons  for 
the  coming  of  winter.  And  for  the  cows, 
the  birds  and  the  wind-elves  it  always 
had  a  pleasant  welcome. — Sunday-School 
Times, 


INVISIBLE  OR  VISIBLE— WHICH? 


ALEXANDER  MCLAREN,  D.  D. 


THE  child  Samuel  had  seen  the  tragedy 
of  Eli's  weak  tolerance  of  his  wicked 
sons,  and  the  ruin  to  his  house  and  dis- 
aster to  Israel  which  were  its  conse- 
quences. The  old  man  Samuel  almost 
repeated  Eli's  fault,  and,  in  so  doing, 
precipitated  another  disaster.  Possibly 
the  transition  from  the  theocratic  to  the 
monarchic  form  of  government  was  bound 
to  come  sooner  or  later;  but  that  it  came 
when  it  did  was  directly  owing  to  the 
sins  of  the  sons  of  a  good  father,  who 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  trying  to 
perpetuate  in  his  descendants  his  own  po- 
sition of  authority.  That  foolsh  nepotism 
has  wrecked  many  a  business  concern, 
and  caused  endless  mischiefs  in  church 
and  state.  '*He  made  his  sons  judges 
over  Israel."  He  had  no  right  to  do  so; 
for  the  judges  had  hitherto  been  "  raised 
up"  by  God,  not  "made"  by  men. 
They  had  been  qualified  for  their  office, 
and  then  had  been,  by  His  providence, 
pushed  into  it.  To  make  the  office  he- 
reditary, even  if  the  men  who  were  put 
into  it  had  been  as  strong  as  Samson  or 
as  heroic  as  Jephtha,  would  have  been  to 
destroy  its  most  essential  characteristic. 
Samuel  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having 
heen  the  first  to  tamper  with  the  purity 
of  Israel's  theocratic  constitution,  and 
the  elders  were  taking  a  leaf  out  of  his 
own  book  when  they  came  and  said  to 
him,  '*  Make  us  a  king,"  as  he  had  al- 
ready *•  made  "  judges. 

But  his  error  was  aggravated,  and  the 
people's  discontent  was  in  a  measure  jus- 
tified, by  his  sons'  behavior.    Eli's  sons 


had  outraged  decency  by  lust;  Samuel's 
fell  into  the  other  characteristic  vice  of 
Eastern  rulers,  and  bartered  *' justice" 
for  bribes.  Their  father  was  a  model  of 
disinterestedness,  and  could  hold  up  clean 
hands  before  Israel;  his  sons  were  cor- 
rupt. How  often  that  miserable  experi- 
ence has  been  repeated  where  birth  has 
been  taken  as  the  qualification  for  office  \ 
How  often  a  son's  vices  have  made  the 
background  for  a  father's  virtues,  and  a 
father's  virtues  been  the  sharpest  rebuke 
of  a  son's  vices!  Blood  may  be  trans- 
mitted, but  goodness  is  not,  but  must  \>e 
won  by  each  for  himself,  with  God's  help. 

The  request  of  the  elders,  looked  at 
from  their  point  of  view,  had  much  to 
say  for  itself.  We  can  fancy  the  talks 
which  settled  down  at  last  into  that  shape^ 
and  how  the  village  shaykhs  in  many  a 
place  would  discuss  the  situation:  ''  Here 
we  are,  with  Samuel  getting  old  and  past 
his  best,  these  greedy  sons  of  his  working 
injustice,  we  loosely  united,  the  Philis- 
tines watching  us  like  tiger-cats,  ready 
to  spring — what  are  we  to  do?"  Then 
some  one  would  whisper,  with  much  cir- 
cumlocution, the  query,  **  Should  we  not 
do  better  with  a  king,  like  every  other 
people  ?  "  And  by  degrees  the  thought 
would  spread,  and  crystallize  at  last  in 
the  embassy  to  Samuel,  and  the  definite 
request  which  so  discomposed  him.  He 
was  annoyed,  as  appears  from  Jehovah's 
words  in  verse  7,  because  the  request  was,, 
with  very  plain  speaking,  based  on  his 
sons'  crimes,  and  also  t^cause  he  con- 
strued it  as  being  a  blow  at  himself  per- 
sonally, and  tending  necessarily  to  re- 
strict his  authority,  or  to  depose  him  al- 
together. The  old  man  apparently  clung 
to  power,  as  old  men  will,  and  the  higher 
aspect  of  the  matter,  as  relating  to  Jeho- 
vah, does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to- 
him  till  the  divine  voice  had  spoken. 

Nor  did  it  consciously  present  itself  ta 
the  elders,  for  they,  like  ourselves,  could 
hide  from  themselves  the  deepest  mean- 
ing of  their  actions,  and  ignore  their  real 
springs.  They  thought  themselves  actu- 
ated by  prudent  regard  to  their  own  in- 
terests, but  if  they  had  looked  into  their 
motives  more  narrowly  they  would  have 
found  that  what  was  masquerading  under 
that  disguise  was  really  disbelief  in  the 
sufficiency  of  God's  protection  of  Israel, 
and  hankering  after  a  visible  authority  to* 
obey  and  a  visible  power  to  defend. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  human  nature 
in  the  Israelites,  and  if  we  know  our- 
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selves  we  shaU  be  dow  to  cast  stones  at 
them,  but  rather  see  in  them  mirrors  that 
reflect  our  own  faces. 

For  are  we  not  all  in  the  same  condem- 
nation? The  life  of  &ith,  which  relies 
on  an  unseen  arm,  and  hearkens  to  the 
law  of  an  unseen  King,  is  difficult,  and 
sense  cries  out  for  something  that  it  can 
realize  and  cling  to.  Luther,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  has  a  parable  that  tells  how 
he  looked  at  the  vault  of  the  sky,  and 
sought  in  vain  for  the  pillars  that  held  it 
up,  and  how  he  feared  that,  having  no 
visible  support,  it  must  fall.  We  all 
would  like  to  see  the  upholding  columns. 
An  Alpine  path  without  a  parapet  seems 
to  us  more  dangerous  than  if  a  wall,  how- 
ever low,  fenced  it  on  the  side  of  a  preci- 
pice. ''  Give  us  a  king,"  is  but  the  an- 
•cient  form  of  the  universal  craving  for 
something  *' more  substantial"  than  the 
bare  word  of  a  God  whom  sense  cannot 
grasp.  How  many  of  us  would  rather 
have  a  good  balance  at  our  banker's  than 
•God's  promise,  **Thy  bread  shall  be 
given  thee,  and  thy  water  made  sure"  ? 
How  many  of  us  call  the  visible  supports 
"solid  realities,"  and  the  unseen 
strengths  ''mystical,"  meaning  thereby 
unreal  ?  How  few  of  us  believe  that  the 
Unseen  is  the  real  and  solid,  and  the  visi- 
ble the  transient  and  phantasmal !  Let 
us  scrutinize  our  governing  ideas,  and 
we  shall  find  them  very  like  those  that 
sent  the  elders  to  Samuel  crying  out  for 
a  king. 

And  do  not  let  us  blink  the  solemn 
truth  that  all  such  craving  is  really  tan- 
tamount to  rejecting  God.  We  can  nei- 
ther have  two  masters  nor  two  confi- 
•dences.  We  cannot  stand,  like  the  apoc- 
alyptic angel,  with  one  foot  on  the  stead- 
fast land  and  one  on  the  tossing  sea.  We 
we  must  serve  God  or,  not  and,  mammon; 
must  trust  God  or,  not  and,  ''  the  things 
that  are  seen."  The  divine  dealing  with 
the  faithless  recreants  is  a  specimen  of 
what  He  often  does  with  us.  He  lets 
us  have  our  foolish  desires,  and  so  find 
out  our  mistakes.  Experience  is  a  stern 
teacher,  and  takes  heavy  payment  for  her 
instructions,  but  her  lessons  sink  deep. 
If  we  will  not  serve  Jehovah  in  joyfulness 
and  peace,  we  are  left  to  serve  self-cho- 
sen gods  and  masters  in  misery  and  un- 
rest, and  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  wise 
and  return  to  the  Lord  our  God.  Baby- 
lonian bondage  was  the  only  way  to  bum 
out  the  taint  of  idolatry.  The  prodigal 
son  gets  his  half-share  of  property,  and 


is  allowed  to  go  off  to  the  fiiur-away  land 
to  learn,  among  the  swine,  what  a  fool 
he  was.  It  is  seeking  Love  that  grants 
the  recreants'  request.  They  reject  Him, 
and  He,  by  letting  them  have  their  way, 
is  drawing  them  to  Himself.  '*  I  will  go 
and  return  to  My  place,  until  they  ac- 
knowledge their  offense;  but  in  their  af- 
fliction they  will  seek  Me  earnestly." 

But  God  does  not  let  us  stray  away 
without  letting  us  be  quite  clear  as 
to  the  consequences.  *'  Thou  shalt  pro- 
test solemnly  unto  them,  and  shalt  show 
them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall 
reign  over  them."  We  all  know  well 
enough  that  *'  the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
and  we  all  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  that 
it  is  so.  God's  warnings  are  the  voice  of 
love;  and  when  men  foolishly  complain 
of  a  gospel  that  speaks  of  judgment  and 
condemnation,  and  call  it  harsh,  gloomy, 
inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God,  they 
are  as  absurd  as  if  they  complained  of 
the  danger-signals  waved  to  stop  a  train 
from  rushing  into  a  gorge  where  the 
bridge  is  gone  in  a  flood. — S.  S.  Times, 
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IN  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1902,  56  sub- 
jects are  specified  as  comprising  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State.  If  classified  into  groups,  17 
of  them  pertain  to  language,  7  to  history, 
25  to  science,  and  5  to  commercial  and 
industrial  training.  In  the  course  of 
studies  prescribed  to  our  children,  the 
average  pupil  is  supposed  to  graduate 
from  the  grammar  department  when  he 
is  14  years  of  age,  so  that  the  curricula 
of  our  high  schools  are  especially  de- 
signed for  youths  of  from  14  to  18  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  out  how  many  of 
the  wards  of  the  State  avail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  offered  in  the  high  schools; 
the  children  of  what  social  classes  are  at 
present  in  the  high  schools;  what  is  the 
proportional  amount  annually  expended 
per  pupil  in  the  high  schools,  and  how 
well  adapted  are  the  prescribed  studies  to 
the  needs  of  the  children  for  whom  these 
schools  are  designed.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  answer  these  questions. 
The  calculations  made  are  based  on  the 
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figures  given  in  the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instmction  for  the 
year  1902.  All  sections  of  the  State  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  economic 
life  and  the  aggregation  of  people  living 
in  incorporated  places.  For  this  reason 
we  take  specified  areas  in  the  State  in  order 
to  show,  from  the  data  at  hand,  the  atten- 
tion given  to  the  higher  education  of  the 
youth  of  these  communities.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  result  of  our  calcula- 
tions: 
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This  table  shows  that  of  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  an 
average  of  only  2.6  is  found  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State.  Philadelphia,  the 
metropolis  of  the  State,  has  only  3.5  per 
cent.  In  a  recent  investigation  conducted 
by  the  Public  Educational  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  the  percentage  is  said  to  be 
about  3  per  cent.,  which,  the  report  states, 
"has  attracted  much  attention  of  late 
years  among  those  interested  in  the  city's 
educational  problems.*'  If  the  figures 
given  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  re- 
lating to  the  17  large  cities  in  the  State, 
each  of  which  has  a  population  of  over 
25  000,  w;e  find  that  the  general  average 
is  only  5.6,  which  ought  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  reflection  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  State's  educational  problems. 


Among  the  large  cities  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  Philadel- 
phia have  the  lowest  percentage  of  schol- 
ars in  the  high  schools,  while  the  cities 
of  Baston  and  Brie  lead  all  the  others  in 
this  respect.  In  the  three  largest  cities 
above  mentioned  the  percentage  of  schol- 
ars in  the  high  schools  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  but  even 
in  the  two  cities  wherein  the  highest  per- 
centages are  to  be  found,  the  high  schools 
are  far  from  being  patronized  as  they 
should  be. 

The  school  life  of  children  in  industrial 
centers  in  Pennsylvania  shows  an  inter- 
esting process  of  educational  selection, 
due  to  causes  which  need  not  be  men- 
tioned at  present.  A  study  of  the  school 
population  of  any  city  where  industries 
flourish  reveals  that  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  children  are  in  the  primary  depart- 
ments, another  20  per  cent,  in  the  gram- 
mar departments,  and  the  remaining  5 
per  cent,  is  in  the  high  school.  Over  60 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  public  schools 
located  in  centers  of  industry  do  not  grad- 
uate from  the  grammar  grade,  and  90  per 
cent,  of  them  do  not  enter  the  high 
school.  In  agricultural  communities  and 
in  incorporated  places,  where  child  labor 
does  not  prevail,  the  above  percentages 
will  not  hold. 

Turn  now  to  column  second  in  the 
table,  and  in  the  State  less  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  children  entering  the  public 
schools  graduate  from  the  high  schools. 
In  Pittsburg,  which  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  about  2  per  cent,  graduates, 
and  in  Hasten  and  Erie,  which  lead  all 
other  cities,  14  per  cent.  The  average 
number  graduating  from  the  high  schools 
of  the  sixteen  large  cities  above  specified 
is  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 
entering  the  public  schools.  From  a  study 
of  these  figures  no  one  can  resist  the  in- 
ference that,  however  excellent  and  im- 
portant are  the  studies  prescribed  in  the 
curricula  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State, 
they  fail  to  reach  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
children;  and  in  our  cities,  where  a  large 
population  affords  the  best  possible  facil- 
ities to  secure  a  large  high-school  attend- 
ance, the  percentage  of  scholars  found 
there  is  small. 

In  the  sixteen  cities  above  specified, 
four  years*  study  are  re)q[uired  to  com- 
plete the  course  offered  in  the  high 
schools.  If  the  young  people  entering 
the  high  school  completed  their  studies, 
an  average  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 
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enrolled  in  the  high  schools  would  annu- 
ally graduate.  In  column  three  of  the 
table,  it  is  shown  that  Allegheny  is  the 
only  community  approaching  this  aver- 
age. In  the  other  fifteen  cities  the  aver- 
age is  13  3  per  cent. — nearly  half  of 
what  it  should  be — which  goes  to  show 
that  even  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the 
hieh  schools  nearly  50  per  cent,  fall  out 
before  the  course  is  completed.  The  gen- 
eral percentage  for  the  State  is  only  a 
fraction  of  i  per  cent,  higher  than  that 
of  the  cities,  while  that  of  the  bituminous 
and  agricultural  areas  falls  below  the 
general  average  for  the  State.  Thus,  it 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
young  people  who  enter  our  high  schools 
drop  their  studies  before  they  complete 
the  prescribed  curriculai. 

The  number  of  females  in  our  high 
schools  far  exceeds  that  of  the  males. 
In  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State  the 
females  outnumber  the  males  by  nearly 
50  per  cent.  In  the  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous areas  they  exceed  by  60.6  per 
cent.  I  and  in  agricultural  regions  by  54 
per  cent.  The  same  excess  of  females  is 
also  observed  in  the  graduating  classes. 
In  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State  the 
female  graduates  exceed  the  males  by  75 
per  cent. ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal-fields,  while  in  the  bituminous 
and  agricultural  regions  they  outnumber 
the  males  by  112  per  cent.  In  fourteen 
of  the  cities  named  above  the  female 
graduates  outnumber  the  males  by  52 
per  cent.  In  the  cities  of  Newcastle  and 
Easton  the  number  of  male  graduates 
exceeds  that  of  the  females,  while  in 
Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  the  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  the  graduating  class 
is  more  equal  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  State — the  females  only  exceed- 
ing the  males  by  16.4  per  cent.  These 
figures  show  that  for  every  two  boys  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  State  there  are 
three  girls.  This  important  fact  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
preparation  of  the  studies  in  our  high 
schools,  and  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  many  of  these  studies  are  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose  of  enabling  these 
young  ladies  to  discharge  the  duties 
awaiting  them  in  life. 

What  is  the  social  status  of  the  homes 
from  which  the  scholars  in  the  high- 
school  come  ?  From  what  strata  in  the 
social  hierarchy  do  they  come  ?  Of  the 
social  classes  it  may  be  said  that  90  per 
cent,  belong  to  the  wage  earners,  and  the 


remaining  10  per  cent,  is  made  up  of  the 
professional  and  business  men,  the  capi- 
talists, managers,  etc.  In  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  social  status  of  the  children 
in  the  high  school  of  Scranton,  it  was 
found  that  10  percent,  of  the  pupils  came 
from  the  homes  of  the  wage-earners  and 
the  other  90  per  cent,  from  the  homes  of 
those  occupying  the  higher  ranks  in  soci- 
ety, namely,  the  commercial  and  profes- 
sional men,  capitalists  and  managers,  etc 
In  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
above-named  association  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  fifteen  wards,  whose  so- 
cial status  is  mentioned  as  poor,  an  aver- 
age of  only  .021  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of 
school  age  in  these  wards  was  in  the  high 
schools,  or,  in  other  words,  only  21  oat 
of  100,000  boys  of  school  age  in  this  ter- 
ritory were  in  the  high  schools.  If  all 
these  boys  were  kept  in  school  until  they 
secured  the  benefits  of  the  advanced 
studies  offered,  they  would  form  an  army 
of  over  30,000  strong,  but,  conditions 
being  as  they  are,  only  6  out  of  every 
10,000  of  them  enter  the  high  schools. 
We  saw  that  the  percentage  of  scholars 
attending  the  high  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia was  3.5,  so  that  out  of  every  100 
pupils  there,  about  half  of  i  per  cent, 
comes  from  the  wards  denominated 
**poor,"  although  ten  out  of  the  fifteen 
were  in  close  proximity  to  the  high 
schools.  In  an  investigation  conducted 
in  two  typical  mining  towns  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  fields,,  the  following  were 
the  percentages  of  the  scholars  according 
to  their  social  status : 

Cbildrenof  business  men 65  per  cent. 

Children  of  professional  men  ...  10  per  cent. 
Children  of  foremen,  mechanics, etc. 20  per  cent 
Children  of  mine  workers 5  per  cent 

From  a*  careful  study  of  the  status  of 
the  children  in  high  schools  in  towns 
where  industries  flourish,  and  from  in- 
quiry concerning  a  wider  area,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  high  schools  of  our 
State  are  practically  monopolized  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  commercial, 
professional  and  well-to-do  classes.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  find  the  children  of  the 
wage-earning  class  there.  While  the 
workingmen  form  90  pjer  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation they  only  furnish  an  average  of  5 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  high  schools, 
the  other  95  per  cent,  comes  from  the 
classes  occupying  the  higher  strata  in  the 
social  history. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  financial  side 
of  the  question.      How  much  money  is 
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Spent  on  the  high-school  pnpil  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  lower  grades? 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  furnishes  free 
text-books  to  all  the  scholars  in  the  public 
schools,  and  as  the  pupil  advances  in  his 
studies,  the  books  he  uses  are  more  ex- 
pensive. In  1902,  in  the  State,  an  aver- 
age of  $1.14  per  pupil  was  spent  in  text- 
books and  supplies,  while  the.  sum  of 
I14.94  per  pupil  was  spent  in  tuition  and 
incidental  expenses.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  the  exact  amount  spent  per  annum  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  State  in  the  three 
departments  of  our  public  instruction. 
Tlie  following  showing  based  on  the 
amount  spent  per  pupil  in  a  typical  min- 
ing town  gives  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  proportion  spent  per  pupil  in  the  pri- 
mary, grammar  and  high-school  depart- 
ments: The  expenditures  per  pupil  in  the 
primary  department,  for  text-books  and 
supplies,  is  $1.39,  or  11. 2  percent.;  gram- 
mar, $4.87,  or  38.6  per  cent.;  and  in  high 
school,  $6.10,  or  51.2  per  cent.  For 
teacher's  salary  per  pupil  in  primary, 
$8.82,  or  20.9  per  cent.;  $15.39,  or  36.4 
in  grammar;  and  $18,  or  42.7  per  cent, 
in  high  school.  For  incidentals,  per 
pupil,  $2  98,  or  31.7  per  cent,  in  grammar, 
and  $3.44,  or  36. 6  per  cent,  in  high  school. 
Total  for  pupils  in  primary,  $13. 19  or 
20.6  per  cent.;  grammar,  $23.24,  or  36.3 
per  cent.;  and  high  school,  $27.54,  or 
43.1  percent. 

In  the  primary  and  grammar  grades, 
the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  from 
45  to  50,  but  in  the  high  school  it  is  from 
23  to  28  per  teacher;  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  the  two  first  departments  average 
$55  per  month,  but  that  of  instructors  in 
the  high  school  averages  $100  per  month. 
In  industrial  centres,  as  above  stated,  75 
per  cent,  of  the  school  population  is  in 
the  primary  schools,  20  per  cent,  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  the  other  5  in  the 
high  school,  and  for  every  $1  spent  per 
pupil  per  annum  in  the  four  first  stages  of 
his  education,  $1.76  is  spent,  on  him  in 
the  grammar  grades,  and  $2.08  on  him  in 
the  high  school;  or  in  other  words,  every 
year  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  high  school 
is  108  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  pri- 
mary department,  and  76  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  the  grammar  grades.  In  the  study 
one  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  dur- 
ing the  formative  period  in  the  child's 
life,  when  it  is  most  important  that  the 
best  teaching  should  be  given  it,  our  pre- 
sent system  consigns  him  to  the  hands  of 
teachers  to  whom  the  lowest  salaries  are 


paid  and  who  gain  their  first  experience 
in  the  art  of  teaching  by  taking  charge 
of  the  awakening  mind  in  childhoc^. 
Whatever  work  human  hands  undertake 
the  incipient  stages  therein  are  accompa- 
nied by  many  blunders  and  novices  in  the 
art  of  teaching  in  our  schools  experiment 
upon  the  most  plastic  period  in  the  life  of 
man.  In  the  year  1901  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  was  made  by  the  State  to  stim- 
ulate the  establishment  of  high  schools  in 
townships,  and  the  State  Superintendent 
says  in  his  report  for  1902  that  it  was  not 
enough.  We  do  not  wish  to  find  fault 
with  the  appropriation,  but  would  it  not 
be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  our  legis- 
lators to  the  need  of  stimulating  boards 
of  directors  in  industrial  centres  to  give 
greater  attention  to  the  education  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  masses,  50  per 
cent,  of  whom  never  pass  beyond  the  pri- 
mary schools?  Adam  Smith  once  siaid: 
**  The  education  of  the  common  people 
requires,  perhaps,  in  a  civilized  and  com- 
mercial society,  the  attention  of  the  public 
more  than  that  of  people  of  some  rank  and 
fortune. ' '  He  believed  that  it' was  best  to 
leave  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
higher  social  classes  to  ''  their  parents  and 
guardians  (who  are)  willing  enough  to  lay 
out  the  expense  which  is  necessary  for 
that  purpose,"  but  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  public  to  encourage  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  most  essential  parts  of  edu- 
cation among  the  childrenof  the  common 
people,  **  by  giving  small  premiums  and 
badges  of  distinction. ' '  The  study  of  the 
money  spent  per  pupil  in  the  high  schools 
shows  clearly  that  we  have  developed  our 
educational  system  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  that  suggested  by  this  great  economist. 
Our  last  point  is,  how  far  are  the  studies 
prescribed  calculated  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  pupils  as  far  as  their  future 
usefulness  to  society  is  concerned  ?  The 
cry  for  practicability  in  our  high  school 
curriculum  has  given  rise  to  a  counter 
one,  disparaging  and  stigmatizing  the 
demand  as  ''  the  bread  and  butter  system 
of  education."  Whatever  irony  there 
may  be  in  the  retort,  the  stubborn  fact 
still  remains  that  to  90  per  cent  of  our 
population  the  question  of  daily  bread  is 
paramount.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
small  percentage  of  children  from  the 
ranks  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  is  due  to  the  parents' 
inability  to  keep  them  there ;  it  is,  rather, 
due  to  the  conscious  and  unconscious  con- 
viction of  the  workers  that  the  studies  in 
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the  high  schools  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  average  boy  whose  only 
hope  in  life  is  to  earn  his  subsistence  by 
manual  labor.  We  all  know  that  the  psy- 
chic force  is  needed  in  the  performance  of 
the  most  menial  toil,  and  that  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  the  masses  depends 
upon  their  culture  and  progress,  and  is  it 
not  a  natural  inference  that  a  system  of 
technical,  manual  and  domestic  training 
is  the  best  adapted  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  people  who  are  destined 
to  work  in  the  mills,  factories,  shops  and 
mines  of  the  State  ?  Our  present  system 
is  admirably  suited  for  the  training  of 
professional  men,  and  the  professions  are 
crowded.  Of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  not  I  per  cent,  of  them  have  the 
remotest  chance  to  succeed  in  literature, 
science,  art,  etc.  Over  90  per  cent,  of 
them  must  face  hard  labor  in  the  indus- 
trial army,  and  of  the  fifty-six  studies  in 
our  high  schools,  how  many  of  them  are 
calculated  to  aid  the  child  in  acquiring 
skill  and  knowledge  for  the  work  which 
awaits  him  ?  Let  any  intelligent  student 
glance  over  the  fifty-six  studies  in  hi^h 
schools  located  in  industrial  centers  and 
ask,  "Are  these  subjects  calculated  to 
prepare  our  boys  and  girls  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  in  the  industries  which  form 
the  economic  basis  of  this  town  or  city  ?  " 
and,  at  once,  he  will  become  conscious  of 
the  great  gulf  which  separates  the  present 
system  from  that  demanded  by  both  rea- 
son and  common  sense.  The  trend  of  re- 
cent discussions  of  educational  questions, 
however,  has  in  it  a  promise  of  better 
things.  Eminent  educators,  in  their  pub- 
lic addresses,  give  every  year  greater 
prominence  to  the  need  of  technical  and 
manual  training  schools.  At  the  dawn  of 
modem  industrial  life,  Adam  Smith  saw 
the  use  of  this,  and  said:  "  If,  instead  of 
a  little  smattering  of  Latin,  which  the 
children  of  the  common  people  are  some- 
times taught,  and  which  can  scarce  ever 
be  of  any  use  to  them,  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  elementary  parts  of  ge- 
ometry and  mechanics,  the  literary  edu- 
cation of  this  rank  of  people  would,  per- 
haps, be  as  complete  as  it  can  be.  There 
is  scarce  a  common  trade  which  does  not 
afford  some  opportunities  of  applying  to 
it  the  principles  of  geometry  and  mechan- 
ics, and  which  could  not,  therefore,  grad- 
ually exercise  and  improve  the  common 
people  in  these  principles,  the  necessary 
introduction  to  the  most  sublime,  as  well 
as  to  the  most  useful,  sciences." 


When  we  consider  the  curricula  of  the 
high  schools  as  related  to  the  young  la- 
dies who  form  the  major  part  of  the  schol- 
ars in  them,  their  impracticability  is  still 
more  glaring.  The  above  philosopher 
spoke  as  follows  of  the  education  of  the 
women  of  his  day:  ''  Every  part  of  their 
education  tends  evidently  to  some  usefnl 
purpose  ;  either  to  improve  the  natural 
attractions  of  their  person,  or  to  form 
their  mind  to  reserve,  to  modesty,  to 
chastity  and  to  economy  ;  to  render  them 
bothtlikely  to  become  the  mistresses  of  a 
family,  and  to  behave  properly  when  they 
have  become  such.  In  every  part  of  her 
life  a  woman  feels  some  convenience  or 
advantage  from  every  part  of  her  educa- 
tion. It  seldom  happens  that  a  man,  in 
any  part  of  his  life,  derives  any  conve- 
nience or  advantage  from  some  of  the 
most  laborious  and  troublesome  part  of 
his  education."  Can  as  much  be  said  of 
the  studies  pursued  by  our  young  la- 
dies in  our  high  schools  ?  Take  the  fifty- 
six  subjects  specified  in  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  especially  designed  to 
train  a  young  woman  in  the  domestic  arts 
and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  mother- 
hood. It  is  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  young  ladies  who  graduate  from 
our  high  schools  are  destined  to  discharge 
the  duties  and  obligations  involved  in  the 
care  of  the  home  and  the  family,  and 
when  once  these  duties  are  undertaken, 
how  much  of  the  studies  over  which  they 
spent  four  years  of  their  life  do  they  re- 
tain two  years  after  they  have  left  school? 
Indeed,  far  from  feeling ''some  conve- 
nience or  advantage  from  every  part  of 
(their)  education,"  they  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  men  so  well  set  forth  by  Adam 
Smith,  who  says  that  they  seldom  derive 
"  any  convenience  or  advantage  from 
some  of  the  most  laborious  and  trouble- 
some parts  of  (their)  education." 

Lester  F.  Ward  has  long  demanded  the 
"  complete  socialization  of  knowledge," 
wherein,  he  affirms,  lies  the  hope  of 
man's  redemption.  This  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  aim  of  educators  in  introduc- 
ing so  many  studies  into  our  public 
schools,  but  the  purpose  is  defeated  as  far 
as  the  majority  of  the  pupils  is  concerned, 
for  they  leave  school  before  the  rudiments 
of  a  common  school  education  are  ac- 
quired. If  the  progress  of  society  de- 
pends upon  the  intelligence,  knowledge 
and  training  of  the  masses,  greater  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  culture  of 
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the  children  of  wage-earners.  The  hap* 
piness  of  the  individual  and  the  welfare 
of  society  dtpend  upon  the  amount  of 
wealth  annually  turned  into  the  national 
fond,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  number 
annually  added  to  the  army  of  producers 
from  the  ranks  of  the  rising  generation 
depends  very  largely  upon  their  training 
in  the  public  schools.  Is  it  not,  then, 
the  duty  of  society  to  so  prepare  this 
child  which,  to-morrow,  will  be  one  of 
the  workers,  that  his  value  to  society 
will  be  the  highest  possible  ?  Our  cities, 
wherein  the  industries  flourish,  offer  the 
best  possible  opportunities  to  this  end,  if 
only  the  practical  and  theoretical  parts 
of  knowledge  are  brought  into  closer  re- 
lations. Not  until  this  is  done  will  the 
attempt  to  bring  a  larger  percentage  of 
scholars  into  the  high  school  succeed. 


OLD-FASHIONED. 


THE  main  trouble  with  the  public 
school  system,  says  the  Phila,  Ledger^ 
is  that  it  aims  to  do  too  much;  reaches 
oat  after  the  unnecessary,  and  neglects 
the  needful  and  the  obvious;  does  too 
many  things  very  badly. 

Why  should  we  bother  our  heads  un- 
duly about  Greek  when  the  graduates  of 
our  schools  speak  English  so  lamentably 
that  we  are  actually  developing  in  this 
city  a  base  kind  of  '*  patois"  which  is 
degrading  the  noble  English  language. 
Graduates  of  many  of  our  public  schools 
often  attract  attention  by  the  use  of 
phrases  like  "  He  hasn't  came,"  **  Have 
saw,"  •*  I  seen,"  ''He  has  went."  They 
are  ignorant  of  English  grammar;  ignor- 
ant of  our  history,  cannot  spell,  and  are 
nuisances  to  many  a  business  house  that 
employs  them. 

In  almost  every  large  American  city 
the  children  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign 
parentage  are  in  the  majority,  and  the 
Immigraion  Commissioner  says  that  for 
the  year  ended  June  30  last,  1,000000 
more  immigrants  landed  on  our  shores. 
The  function  of  the  public  school  is  to 
turn  the  children  of  these  newcomers  into 
American  citizens,  and  the  most  effica- 
dous  method  of  making  good  American 
citizens  of  these  children,  and  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  natives,  is  to  teach  them  the 
Enelish  language. 

We  are  so  old  fashioned  that  we  even 
think  the  multiplication  table  very  use- 
ful, and  if  the   public  schools  should 


teach  the  pupils  thoroughly  reading^ 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  the  Eng- 
lish language,  American  history  and 
something  about  our  frame  of  govern- 
ment, how  the  Republic  was  founded, 
how  it  grew  great  and  how  painfully 
English  liberty  was  won  after  a  struggle 
of  over  1000  years,  then  the  public  school 
could  perhaps  profitably  extend  its  ac- 
tivities, provided  the  children  generally 
had  received  the  fundamental  education 
soundly  and  thoroughly. 


CHILD  CULTURE. 


FORTY  children  of  different  ability  and 
tempermant  can  no  more  keep  pace 
with  one  another  than  so  many  different 
horses.  A  quick,  energetic  pupil,  capable 
of  pushing  ahead,  should  be  allowed  to  ad- 
vance faster  than  his  neighbors,  while  the 
slow,  plodding  child  may  need  to  repeat 
some  studies.  But  the  latter  may  have 
as  successful  a  career  as  the  former. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  music  makes 
life  worth  living. 

Mistakes  might  be  made  as  instructive 
as  perfect  recitations. 

With  proper  guidance  the  children  gain 
the  power  to  read  the  lesson  carefully,  to 
perceive  the  principal  points  and  then  to 
tell  the  class  in  clear,  concise  English  the 
gist  of  the  subject. 

To  obtain  the  highest  success  a  teacher 
must  not  only  posse&s  the  requisite  intel- 
lectual qualities  and  education,  but  must 
have  a  character  so  strong  and  clean  that 
the  children  will  look  up  to  her  and 
follow  her  example  to  higher  planes  of 
living. 

Faultfinding,  which  is  always  destruc- 
tive, will  tend  to  lower  the  efficiency  of 
any  system. 

A  poor  teacher  is  dear  at  any  salary^ 
while  a  good  teacher  never  receives  what 
she  is  worth. 

'  *  The  end  of  learning  to  read  is  to  read 
great  books.''  If  the  schools  can  give 
the  pupils  a  love  for  good  books  they  will 
confer  of  one  the  greatest  blessings 
within  their  power. 

I  believe  the  chief  oVject  of  an  educa- 
tion is  to  give  the  child  the  power  to  think 
and  act  along  the  right  lines,  thus  by  form- 
ing good  habits  to  build  up  a  strong  char- 
acter suitable  for  American  citizenship. 

To  create  an  interest  in  school  work  is 
much  better  than  to  drive  pupils  to  their 
tasks. 
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By  increasing  the  enthusiasm  and 
interest  in  school  work  we  shall  soon 
accomplish  more  in  eight  years  than  has 
been  done  in  nine. 

Even  if  the  study  of  art  should  not  be 
of  financial  value  to  all  children,  yet  if  it 
awakens  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  pro- 
vides an  outlet  for  the  mind^a  way  of 
escape  from  the  tedious  daily  round  into 
the  realm  of  the  ideal — it  has  added  much 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

I  believe  it  a  great  advantage  to  our 
boys  and  girls  to  come  as  early  as  possible 
tinder  the  influence  of  both  men  and 
women  teachers  who  have  the  ripe  culture 
and  the  broad  outlook  and  knowledge 
which  a  college  education  gives. 

Among  the  teachers  the  wrong  attitude 
displays  itself  in  a  nervous  attempt  to 
cover  so  much  ground  in  each  study  with- 
out considering  the  effect  on  the  children, 
and  a  feeling  that  they  must  label  every- 
thing the  child  does  in  terms  of  per  cent. 

It  still  remains  true  that  a  good  teacher 
Is  necessary  to  produce  a  good  school. — 
Annual  Report. 


ENGLISH  IN  THE  GRADES. 


THE  following  three  papers,  says  The 
School  Weekly,  on  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  grades  were  read  at  an  after- 
noon meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  Por- 
restville  school.  They  are  especially 
helpful,  being  the  point  of  view  of  three  | 
teachers  representing  all  the  different 
grades: 

Use  of  the  Story. — In  the  begin- 
ning, as  a  result  of  his  gregarious  in- 
stincts, and  from  necessity,  man  made 
himself  understood  by  speech  as  naturally 
ius  he  walked. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  a  thous- 
and languages  in  use  on  the  earth,  each 
of  which  is  unintelligible  to  the  speakers 
of  the  others,  and  now  at  the  close  of  the 
^nineteenth  century  we  feel  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  the  outgrowth  and 
<:limaK  of  them  all;  the  flower  of  the 
plant,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  future. 

How  shall  we,  who  speak  the  language 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  who  live  in 
the  land  of  Emerson  and  Longfellow, 
best  make  use  of  our  heritage  ?  How 
shall  we  best  teach  others  to  do  so  in  its 
beauty  and  purity  ? 

Samuel  Johnson  defined  language  as 
"the  instrument  of  science,"  and  words 


as  "the  signs  of  ideas."  Raskin  says, 
"The  main  thing  which  we  ought  to 
teach  our  youth  is  to  see  somethlng^all 
that  the  eyes  which  God  has  given  them 
are  capable  of  seeing.  The  sum  that  we 
do  teach  them  is  to  say  something." 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  language 
is  two- fold:  first,  to  bring  past  treasure, 
"fossil  poetry,"  to  light  for  our  joy  and 
edification,  and,  second,  to  mine  into  our 
own  unknown  depths  and  bring  to  the 
surface  something  of  the  divine  that  has 
been  placed  there.  But  back  of  it  all,  is 
it  not  the  teacher's  purpose  to  so  train 
each  child  that  his  life  now  and  when  he 
leaves  school  shall  have  been  worth 
while?    Not 

Calculating  profits — so  mnch  h^lp 
By  so  much  reading,  but  when 
We  gloriously  forset  oui selves,  and  plunge 
Soul.forward,  headlong  into  a  book's  proU>and, 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth — 
'Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book. 

I  believe  that  these  two  purposes  should 
go  together  with  each  child,  getting  what 
the  world  considers  best  from  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  giving  of  himself  to  those 
nearest  him. 

In  Dr.  Dewey's  creed  we  find  the 
words:  "  I  believe  that  the  image  is  the 
greatest  instrument  of  instruction. ' '  An 
image  must  be  in  the  child's  mind.  It 
may  have  been  put  there  by  reading  or 
conversation,  or  it  may  be  an  image  of 
something  he  himself  would  create.  The 
pupil  must  have  something  to  say.  Then 
it  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  to 
increase  his  vocabulary  and  refine  his 
English.  A  training  of  the  memory  and 
the  imagination  will  be  of  benefit. 

How  to  Begin, — ^The  study  of  language 
should  begin  with  the  story;  freely  he 
has  received,  freely  he  must  learn  to  give, 
and  then  begins  the  great  life  lesson — 
For  the  heart  grows  rich  in  giving,  all  its  wealth 

is  living  grain; 
Seeds  which  mildew  in  the  gamer,  scattered 
fill  with  gold  the  plain. 

We  learn  to  do  by  doing;  we  learn  to 
talk  by  talking;  we  learn  to  write  by 
writing,  and  happy  the  teacher  who  does 
not  expect  the  end  at  the  beginning,  who 
is  willing  to  wait  for  results. 

So  the  child  learns  to  put  his  thoughts 
into  words,  to  think  on  his  feet,  to  con- 
centrate and  to  tell  the  whole  story  with- 
out assistance,  to  know  how  to  begin,  to 
follow  a  sequence  of  thought,  and  when 
to  stop  talking — to  stick  to  his  text. 

Childishly  at  first  he  will  express  him- 
self, but  gradually  as  his  vocabulary  in- 
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creaaes»  and  ideas  crowd  into  his  mind, 
he  will  '*  pttt  away  childish  things/'  and 
his  language  will  mature. 

An  interchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas 
in  conversation  is  most  helpful,  and  a 
school  that  turns  out  good  conversation- 
alists has  done  much  for  the  society  of  the 
fntnte. 

I  believe  in  technical  grammar  in  the 
higher  grades.  It  is  an  answer  to  the 
eternal  **  Why  ?"  and  a  *'  reason  for  our 
faith.''  It  is  the  Decalogue  of  Language, 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the 
Ten  Commandments  to  society,  the  frame- 
work to  the  house,  the  skeleton  to  the 
body.  As  a  man  taps  a  plastered  wall  to 
find  a  beam  before  driving  a  nail,  so  we, 
when  uncertain,  ask,  *'  What  was  the 
number  of  the  subject?"  or  **Does  it 
agree  with  its  antecedent  ?"  And  when 
it  is  taught,  let  it  be  done  correctly  at 
first,  using  the  words  noun,  verb  and  ad- 
jective, not  name  word,  action  word  and 
quality  word.  Let  a  spade  be  called  a 
spade  from  the  beginning. 

I  believe  in  the  correlation  of  the  work 
in  English  with  other  things.  At  Thanks- 
giving time  would  come  the  study  of  the 
Puritans  and  the  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish;  Snow  Bound  for  the  snowy 
months  and  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
for  the  rare  June  days.  In  teaching  the 
''  Song  of  Hiawatha  "  why  not  learn  also 
the  Indian  stories  that  relate  to  the  ani- 
.  mala  and  the  trees — and  the  origin  of  fire 
and  of  daylight— Greek  myths  that  can 
be  brought  in  harmoniously,  and  poems 
of  the  moon,  the  stars  and  the  trees? 
Could  the  Blue  Bird  Song  be  sung  at  a 
more  appropriate  time  than  when  talking 
of  Owaissa,  or  "Stars  of  the  Summer 
Night  "  than  when  reading  of  ''  the  path- 
way of  the  ghosts,  the  shadows  ?" 

Children  are  bom  again  when  they 
open  their  eyes  on  a  new  world  of  thought. 
And  when  we  dream  our  ideal  for  them 
of  a  beautiful  voice,  a  trained  ear,  and 
confidence  and  independence  in  speaking, 
truly  we  have  **  hitched  our  wagon  to  a 
star."  And  '*  like  a  star,  unhasting«  un- 
resting, be  each  one  fulfilling  his  OoAr 
given 'best. "—y^nw^Z,.  Reid. 

Right  Use  of  Words. — ^The  Nor- 
mans imported  their  manners,  and  their 
poesy,  and  introduced  into  our  language 
a  third  part  of  its  words.  Yet  this  lan- 
guage continued  altogether  German  in 
dement  and  in  substance.  At  the  end  of 
three  hundred  years  the  conquerors  them- 
selves were  conquered;  their  speech  be- 


came English,  and  owing  to  the  frequent 
intermarriage,  the  English  blood  ended 
by  gaining  predominance  over  the  Nor- 
man blood  in  their  veins.  The  race  re- 
mained Saxon.  It  is  from  this  strong, 
steady  influence  of  Saxon  simplicity  that 
the  virility  of  the  English  language  is 
had.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  pro- 
portion of  Anglo-Saxon  used  by  the  var- 
ious English  writers.  Twenty-eight 
twenty-ninths  of  the  words  in  the  Bible 
are  Anglo-Saxon.  Swift  used  eight- 
ninths;  Milton,  seven-eighths;  Shakes- 
?*are,  five-sixths;  Spencer,  Addison  and 
hompson,  each  four-fifths;  Johnson, 
three-fourths;  Pope  and  Hume,  two- 
thirds. 

He  is  the  most  powerful  speaker  or 
writer  who  uses  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon 
diction.  Its  simplicity  makes  for  direct- 
ness, which  commands  the  attention  of 
the  hearer  or  reader.  Our  mother  tongue 
is  Anglo  Saxon.  The  babe  learning  to 
speak  English  uses  the  strong,  simple 
words  to  express  his  needs. 

The  vocabulary  of  children  in  the 
lower  grades  is  largely  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  is  the  teacher's  work  to  direct  a  right 
use  of  these  words. 

In  the  first  grade  the  force  of  **  may  '* 
and  **can,''  **wiir'  and  "shall," 
**  would"  and  ** should,"  should  be  pre- 
sented so  continually  that  the  child  adopts 
that  force  unconsciously,  and  it  becomes 
a  living  factor  in  his  language. 

The  use  of  two  negatives  should  never 
be  heard  in  the  school- room  beyond  the 
first  few  weeks  in  the  first  grade.  The 
child  learns  in  Hiawatha:  *'Then  tbe 
little  Hiawatha  learned  of  every  bird  its 
language,"  etc.  If  he  hears  that  at  home 
misquoted  he  corrects  the  mistake.  Why 
should  he  not  also  be  so  trained  in  school 
that  his  ear  will  be  equally  offended  by 
the  use  of  two  negatives  ? 

I  believe,  no  matter  what  the  environ- 
ment at  home,  children  can  be  taught  to 
use  correct  and  elegant  English;  so  that 
when  they  shall  have  given  eight  years 
of  attention  to  the  study  of  English  they 
will  be  cultured  boys  and  girls.  For 
after  all,  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is 
the  measure  of  a  man's  true  culture. 

A  man  may  have  the  profoundest 
knowledge,  yet  if  he  tells  of  that  knowl- 
edge in  crude  English,  we  lose  sight  of 
his  erudition,  in  a  pity  for  his  unskilled 
presenting  of  that  knowledge.  English 
IS  the  most  important  branch  in  educa- 
tion.   No  other  study  is  commensurate 
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with  it.  It  is  our  daily,  hourly  compan- 
ion, and  so  far  as  that  maintains,  it  is 
nightly  used  by  those  who  talk  in  their 
sleep.  If  but  one  subject  were  to  be 
taught  in  school,  we  would  all  af^ree  that 
it  should  be  '*  English  literature." 

We  have  striking  illustrations  of  the 
results  of  a  free  study  of  literature,  and 
its  non-study,  or  more  limited  study.  In 
the  rooms  where  the  children  have  a 
somewhat  broadened  knowledge  of  liter- 
ature, correct  English  is  used,  with  an 
occasional  exception.  But  little  slang  is 
indulged  in.  In  rooms  where  the  chil- 
dren have  had  a  far  narrower  experience 
in  literature,  there  is  much  less  freedom 
in  the  use  of  correct  English;  blang,  in- 
elegant and  incorrect  expressions  are 
more  common  It  is  strange,  but  true, 
that  common  English  and  common  man- 
ners go  hand  in  hand.  *  *  Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together." 

A  knowledge  of  technical  English 
grammar  belps  much  in  a  use  of  correct 
English,  yet  the  most  fluent  use  of  lan- 
guage comes  only  through  a  reading  of 
the  best  literature,  and  an  application  of 
that  reading  in  conversation.  *' Eternal 
vigilance  "  is  the  price  of  elegant  Eng- 
lish, yet  it  is  well  worth  that  vigilance. 
E'egant  English,  expressed  through  the 
medium  of  a  beautiful  voice,  pronounced 
with  the  greatest  care  as  to  enunciation, 
is  a  most  precious  possession  of  an  Amer- 
ican man  or  woman. 

A  teacher  is  a  critic.  Tolstoi  says  a 
critic  is  a  person  who  tries  to  talk  about 
something  concerning  which  he  knows 
nothing.  Therefore,  it  behooves  a  teacher 
that  she  be  a  constant  student  in  Eng- 
lish, that  she  may  be  powerful  to  do  the 
best  work  with  her  children.  I  regret 
that,  year  alter  year,  the  dictionary  prints 
much  o\  the  slang  of  the  previous  >  ear  as 
correct  English.  It  should  nc»t  be  that 
the  standard  of  English  should  descend 
to  the  masses,  but  rather  through  the 
able  work  of  the  teacher,  the  masses 
should  become  educated  in  a  use  of  pure, 
beautiful  Envlish,  and  thus  elevate  the 
standard.  This  should  be  as  true  in 
English  as  in  clas«>ical  music.  Ste  what 
Mr.  Thomas  has  done  for  the  people  of 
Chicago  by  his  sheer  determination  never 
to  play  any  but  the  finest  music.  You 
and  I  need  to  thank  him  for  our  uncon- 
cious  training  thereby. 

Five  or  six  points  of  culture  in  a  study 
ol  English  will  tend  to  a  general  watch- 
fulness.   It  is  far  more  elegant  to  say: 


'*  I  am  much  better,  I  thank  you,'*  than 
to  say,  '*  I  am  a  great  deal  better,  thank 
you. "  Great  deals  are  made  only  on  the 
stock  exchange.  Before  the  introduction 
of  the  steamboat,  and  the  locomotive, 
men  had  time  to  think  before  they  spoke. 
With  these  introductions,  and  consequent 
speed,  came  man's  general  hurry,  and  in 
that  American  hurry  he  ceases  to  say, 
**  I  thank  you,"  or  even  **  Thank  you," 
and  says  **  Thanks." 

Some  one  has  said:  "  It  is  the  heart 
more  than  the  brain  that  nourishes 
culture."  I  would  say,  rather,  it  is  the 
heart  plus  a  careful  use  of  the  mother- 
tongue  that  nourishes  culture. 

Good  manners  and  good  English  are 
companions.  The  woman  who  thanks 
the  conductor  as  he  stops  the  car  and 
assists  her  off;  the  woman  who  thanks 
the  elevator  boy  for  his  kindly  assistance; 
the  woman  who  expresses  appreciation  of 
services  rendered  by  the  clerk  behind  the 
counter,  is  generally  the  woman  who  is 
thoughtful  in  her  use  of  English. 

It  IS  more  elegant  to  say:  *'  You  would 
better  do  it"  than  to  say,  ''Yon  had 
better  do  it."  Even  though  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Ruskin,  Carlyle  and  all  the  Eng- 
lish writers  prior  to  as  late  a  date  as  iS8S 
used  the  latter  expression.  '*  Would  do" 
is  the  verb,  not  *'  bad  do,"  notwithstand- 
ing able  editorials  to  the  contrary.  We 
should  say,  '*Come  to  see  me,"  not 
"Come  and  see  me."  **  To  see  me", 
being  an  infinitive  phrase  of  purpose.  It 
is  "  He  is  not  so  tall  as  his  brother,"  not 
"  He  is  not  as  tall,"  etc.,  because  "  so" 
is  used  with  the  negative  idea.  A  family 
has  ** removed"  to  New  York,  not 
"moved." 

The  word  "  like  "  is  perhaps  the  most 
misused  word  in  the  English  language. 
It  may  be  a  verb,  a  noun,  an  adjective  or 
an  adverb,  according  to  Greene,  Max- 
well, Bain,  Baskervill  and  Sewell.  Ac- 
cording to  Davenport,  it  may  be  a  prep- 
osition. But  it  cannot  be  a  ccnjunction. 
If  the  verb  is  expressed,  the  word  '•  like  " 
drops  out  and  "  as  "  or  "  as  if"  takes  its 
place.  *'  It  looks  as  if  it  would  rain,*' 
not  "  It  looks  like  it  would  rain."  **  Do 
it  as  I  do  it,"  not  "  Do  it  like  I  do." 

The  sequence  of  tenses,  the  concord  of 
subject  and  predicate,  of  pronoun  and 
antecedent,  the  use  of  the  proper  preposi- 
tion, the  use  of  the  infinitive,  and  par- 
ticiple, are  all  subjects  for  deep  thought 
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and  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
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to  the  entinciatioti  of  words.  A  care  in 
the  proQotincing^  of  one  word  leadi  to  care 
in  another.  Drop  by  drop  the  rock  is 
worn  away;  step  by  step  leads  from  bad 
to  good;  sentence  by  sentence  elegant 
E  ijflish  is  obtained. — Harriet  T.  Tread- 
well. 

Correct  ExPRBSsroN. — Animals  have 
varioas  meaosof  commnuication  by  sound 
and  touch.  The  power  of  speech  is  God's 
gilt  to  man.  Words  are  the  things  that 
live.  They  are  immortal.  In  everything 
that  we  do,  the  direction  of  our  thoughts, 
the  expression  of  our  will,  turn  on  the 
meaning  and  ioflection  of  a  word.  ''A 
word  filly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver.** 

With  what  delight  the  mother  hears 
the  first  word  spoken  by  the  infant!  How 
every  new  word  acquired  gives  the  little 
one  joy.  It  is  conscious  of  new  power. 
It  will  repeat  the  new  word  over  and 
over  again  and  scream  with  laughter. 
Nothing  in  after  life  gives  it  greater 
amusement.  Those  words  are  almost 
nnintelligible,  yet  they  express  bis 
thought.  Months  pass  by.  Now  he  can 
tise  more  than  one,  a  group  or  idiom. 
They,  too,  are  crude  expressions,  but 
they  convey  his  thought.  One  day  he 
goes  to  school.  His  teacher  tells  him  his 
expressions  have  no  meaning.  He  re- 
peats after  her  the  correct  one  and  at  once 
forgets  it.  Not  even  to  please  her  does  he 
remember.  Why  should  he;  every  one 
has  always  understood  him?  Finding 
fanlt  with  his  language  is  the  same  as 
telling  him  he  is  too  short  or  not  old 
enough.  Crude,  rough  words  express 
correctly,  the  same  kind  of  thought. 
When  the  child  wishes  to  consider  the 
rights  of  others  to  be  unselfish,  he  says, 
*' Please  give  me  one,"  and  **I  would 
rather  not,"  instead  of  '* Gimme  one** 
and  *' Shan't,  neither.*'  Later  he  learns 
to  read  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  as 
fast  as  he  assimilates  those  thoughts  he 
gain^  in  power  of  expression. 

Melody, — Why  do  we  like  Dorothy 
Dean,  Annabel  Lee?  Because  their 
names  are  musical.  Harmonious  colors 
make  a  beautiful  picture.  Words  that 
have  harmony  of  sound  make  a  musical 
sentence. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  to  help  the 
children  to  find  some  of  the  melody  in 
the  language.  Grouping  words  express- 
ing sounds  as  rolling  of  thunder,  hissing 
of  steam,  clanging  of  gongs.  Grouping 
of  words   having    same   initial    letter: 


Merry  mountain  maid,  big  black  bull, 
long  lane.  Rhyming  words  such  as  wil- 
low, pillow;  sleep,  steep;  fear,  appear. 

Some  will  want  to  learn  Tenn>  son's 
"  Brook  *'  and  Browning's  •'Through  the 
Metidja  to  Ahdel-Kadr.**  Besides  the 
melody  they  will  get  clear  enunciation. 
Just  try  to  say  the  stanza  from  **  The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamlin,**  beginning  **Rats, 
they  fought  the  dogs  and  killed  the  cats.** 
— Anna  C,  TeeL 


PLEA  FOR  THE  GROWING  BOY. 


rjASE  him  over  a  bit  ma'am!  ease 
1^  him  over  till  he  stops  growing, 
he*il  be  all  right  then.**  Such  was  the 
advice  given  a  perplexed  mother  by  a 
wise  doctor,  ^hen  she  consulted  him 
with  regard  to  her  young  son.  She  com- 
plained that  of  late  Tum  had  changed. 
From  being  an  industrious,  active  and 
obliging  boy  he  had  become  the  reverse. 
He  had  lost  all  ambition,  was  lazy,  and 
went  about  his  work  with  a  listless  air — 
had  an  ungracious  manner,  and  was  dis- 
obliging when  asked  a  favor.  Every  one 
complained  of  him.  And  yet  he  was  the 
picture  of  health,  and  growing  like  a 
weed.  His  animal  spirits  were  over- 
whelming, and  his  appetite  abnormal. 
He  had  also  grown  careless  in  his  dress 
and  manner;  forgot  to  take  o£f  his  hat  in 
the  house,  whistled  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  banged  every  door  behind  him  as  he 
went  out.  His  feet  seemed  to  spread  all 
over  the  place  and  knocked  against  tables 
and  chairs,  while  his  big  hands  broke 
nearly  everything  he  touched. 

Does  any  mother  of  a  growing  boy  fail 
to  observe  in  the  above  picture  the  por- 
trait of  her  own  Tom  or  Dick  or  Jack,  as 
the  case  may  be?  Have  not  all  parents 
passed  through  a  similar  experience  with 
their  growing  boys,  that  period  of  all 
others  when  they  needed  to  be  **  eased  up 
a  bit**  over  the  road  from  boyhood  to 
manhood  ?  This  is  a  very  tender  age  for 
poor  Tom,  too.  He  is  sensitive  to  a  de- 
gree, though  he  will  not  let  you  see  it, 
you  may  depend;  to  be  laughed  at  for 
his  changing  voice  (varying  from  a  deep 
bass  to  a  high  falsetto),  is  keen  agony  to 
him;  while,  to  hear  himself  described  as 
'*  all  hands  and  feet,**  and  asked  to  *'take 
his  big  paws  off  that  book,**  makes  him 
angry  enough  to  wish  he  were  a  bear, 
and  had  paws  big  enough  to  chastise  his 
tormentors.    This  is  the  time  of  all  others 
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when  a  boy  needs  his  mother  to  throw 
herself  into  the  breach  and  protect  him 
from  the  taunts  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
or  the  reprimand  of  his  father,  who  has 
little  patience  with  his  awkwardness,  and 
speaks  threateningly  of  boarding-school 
if  ••  Tom  does  not  improve." 

His  mother,  if  wise,  will  observe  that 
praise  rather  than  censure  is  needed  to 
encourage  and  bring  out  the  best  of  a 
boy  at  this  trying  age,  and  will  always, 
if  possible,  impute  good  motives  to  what 
he  does.  She  will  find  that  this  is  the 
way  to  win  his  heart  and  keep  his  con- 
fidence, and  believe  me,  though  he  tries 
to  hide  all  feelings,  and  pretends  ''  he 
does  not  care,"  still  he  is  very  apprecia- 
tive of  kindness.  I  know  of  an  instance 
of  this  sort  in  the  case  of  a  very  mis- 
chievous boy  who  was  always  in  scrapes. 
One  day  at  the  dinner  table,  when  the 
whole  family  was  present,  he  was  accused 
by  his  brother  of  having  done  a  mean  ac- 
tion. ''  Stop !"  said  the  mother,  raising 
her  hand  imperiously,  *'  not  another  word. 
No  one  could  make  me  believe  that  my 
son  would  do  a  mean  action.  He  may 
have  been  thoughtless,  but  he  is  incap- 
able of  meanness."  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  of  thorough  understanding  that 
passed  between  the  two. 

Once  again,  when  she  was  taking  his 

gart  and  urging  as  an  excuse  for  his  late 
ours  in  the  morning  that  a  **  growing 
boy  needed  sleep,"  he  laughingly  said, 
''And  when  I  have  stopped  growing, 
mother  will  find  some  new  excuse  for 
me;"  and  so  you  may  be  sure  she  did. 
But  do  you  think,  after  that,  he  failed  to 
try  and  live  up  to  his  mother's  standard  ? 

The  boy  must  not  be  nagged  at,  nor 
must  he  be  censured  in  public.  That 
hurts  his  pride  and  crushes  his  spirit,  for 
at  this  age  he  is  impatient  under  restraint, 
while  punishment  only  makes  him  more 
obstinate  and  willful.  A  quiet  sugges- 
tion spoken  in  his  ear  alone,  and  that  at 
the  proper  time,  will  be  all* prevailing. 

As  to  his  awkwardness,  much  of  it 
comes  from  self-consciousness,  and  a  little 
reassurance  will  ''ease  him  over"  it. 
No  matter  if  his  big  boots  do  destroy  the 
furniture,  or  his  clumsy  hands  break 
your  china,  all  the  more  reason  for  allow- 
ing him  to  help  you  and  wait  on  you. 
Let  him  know  that  such  services  are 
always  a  pleasure.  No  room  is  too  good 
for  him.  Above  all,  let  him  know  that 
he  is  always  welcome.  The  growing  boy 
will  all  too  soon  have  outgrown  the  home, 


and  the  wide  world  will  have  claimed 
him.  And  then,  oh,  then,  what  wonld 
we  give  to  have  him  back  with  all  his 
noi^  and  awkwardness  I  How  quickly 
faults  will  change  into  virtues,  and  how 
tenderly  we  will  remember  his  "  provok- 
ing" ways.  Yes,  "ease  him  over"  a 
bit,  mother,  while  you  have  the  chance, 
and  you  will  be  spared  remorse. 

An  old  white-haired  man,  past  the 
"threescore  and  ten,"  said  to  me  in 
speaking  of  his  mother:  "I  never  re- 
member the  time  in  my  boyhood,  comiog 
home  to  my  mother,  that  she  did  not 
meet  me  as  I  came  with  a  smile  on  her 
face.  All  through  my  long  life  I  have 
remembered  that  beautiful  smile."  And 
so  I  put  in  my  plea  for  the  growing  boy, 
while  he  is  at  home,  so  that  when  he  goes 
out  into  the  world,  where  he  will  meet 
many  a  frown,  he  may  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  a  time  when  there  was  always 
a  smile  waiting  for  him. — Interior. 


A  COURTEOUS  MOTHER. 


BY  HELBN  HUNT. 


DURING  the  whole  of  one  of  last  sum- 
mer's hottest  days,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  seated  in  a  railway  car 
near  a  mother  and  four  children,  whose 
relations  with  each  other  were  so  beauti- 
ful that  the  pleasure  of  watching  them 
was  quite  enough  to  make  one  forget  the 
discomforts  of  the  journey.  It  was  plain 
that  they  were  poor;  their  clothes  were 
coarse  and  old,  and  had  been  made  by 
inexperienced  hands.  The  mother's  bon- 
net alone  would  have  been  enough  to 
have  condemned  the  whole  party  on  any 
of  the  world's  thoroughfares;  but  her 
face  was  one  which  gave  you  a  sense  of 
rest  to  look  upon — it  was  so  earnest,  ten- 
der, true  and  strong.  The  children — two 
boys  and  two  girls — were  all  under  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  the  youngest  conld 
not  speak  plainly. 

They  had  had  a  rare  treat.  They  had 
been  visiting  the  mountains,  and  they 
were  talking  over  all  the  wonders  they 
had  seen,  with  a  glow  of  enthusiastic  de- 
light which  was  to  be  envied.  In  the 
cour&e  of  the  day  there  were  many  occa- 
sions when  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
deny  requests,  and  to  ask  services,  espe- 
cially from  the  oldest  boy;  but  no  yoang 
Jirl,  anxious  to  please  a  lover,  could  have 
one  either  with  a  more  tender  courtesy. 
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She  had  her  reward;  for  no  lover  coald 
have  been  more  tender  and  manly  than 
was  this  boy  of  twelve. 

Their  Innch  was  simple  and  scanty, 
btit  it  had  the  graces  of  a  royal  banquet. 
At  the  last,  the  mother  prodnced  three 
apples  and  an  orange,  of  which -the  chil- 
dren had  not  known.  All  eyes  fastened 
on  the  orange.  It  was  evidently  a  great 
rarity.  I  watched  to  see  if  this  test 
wonld  bring  out  selfishness.  There  was 
a  little  silence — ^just  the  shade  of  a  cloud. 
The  mother  said:  "  How  shall  I  divide 
this?  There  is  one  for  each  of  you.  and 
I  shall  be  best  off  of  all,  for  I  expect  big 
tastes  of  each."  '*Oh,  give  Annie  the 
orange.  Annie  loves  oranges,'*  spoke 
oat  the  oldest  boy,  with  the  sudden  air 
of  a  conqueror,  at  the  same  time  taking 
the  smallest  and  worst  apple  himself. 
"Oh,  yes,  let  Annie  have  the  orange,'* 
echoed  the  second  boy,  nine  years  old. 
*'Yes,  Annie  may  have  the  orange,  be- 
cause that  is  nicer  than  the  apples,  and 
she  is  a  lady,  and  her  brothers  are  gen- 
tlemen/' said  the  mother,  quietly. 

Then  there  was  a  merry  contest  as  to 
who  should  feed  the  mother  with  the 
largest  and  most  frequent  mouth  fuls. 
Annie  pretended  to  want  apple,  and  ex- 
changed thin,  golden  strips  of  orange  for 
bites  out  of  the  cheeks  of  Baldwins.  As 
I  sat  watching  her  intently,  she  sprang 
over  to  me,  saying:  *' Don't  you  want  a 
taste,  too  ?  "  The  mother  smiled  under- 
standingly  when  I  said:  *'  No,  I  thank 
yon,  you  dear,  generous  little  girl ;  I 
don't  care  about  oranges." 

At  noon  we  had  a  tedious  interval  of 
waiting  at  a  dreary  station.  We  sat  for 
two  hours  on  a  narrow  platform,  which 
the  sun  had  scorched  till  it  smelt  of  heat. 
The  oldest  boy  held  the  youngest  child, 
and  talked  to  her,  while  the  tired  mother 
closed  her  eyes  and  rested.  The  two 
other  children  were  toiling  up  and  down 
the  banks  of  the  railroad  track,  picking 
ozeye  daisies,  buttercups  and  sorrel. 
They  worked  like  beavers,  and  soon  the 
bnnches  were  almost  too  big  for  their  lit- 
tle hands.  Then  they  came  running  to 
give  them  to  their  mother  **  Oh,  dear," 
thought  I,  '*  how  that  poor,  tired  woman 
will  hate  to  open  her  eyes  !  She  never 
can  take  those  great  bunches  of  common, 
fading  flowers,  in  addition  to  all  her  bun- 
dles and  bags."  I  was  mistaken.  '*  Oh, 
thank  you,  my  darlings !  How  kind 
you  are  !  Poor,  hot,  tired  little  flowers 
-^how  thirsty  you  look !    If  they  will 


only  keep  alive  till  we  get  home,  we  will 
make  them  very  happy  in  some  water, 
won't  we  ?  And  you  shall  put  one  bundh 
by  papa's  plate  and  one  by  mine." 

She  took  great  trouble  to  get  a  string 
and  tie  up  the  flowers;  and  then  the  train 
came,  and  we  were  whirling  along  again. 
Soon  it  grew  dark,  and  little  Annie's 
head  nodded.  Then  I  heard  the  mother 
say  to  her  oldest  boy:  '*  Dear,  are  you 
too  tired  to  let  little  Annie  put  her  head 
on  your  shoulder  and  take  a  nap  ?  We 
shall  get  her  home  in  much  better  case 
to  see  papa  if  we  can  manage  to  give  her 
a  little  sleep.'*  How  many  boys  of 
twelve  hear  such  words  as  these  from 
tired,  overburdened  mothers?  Soon< 
came  the  city,  the  final  station,  with  its 
bustle  and  noise.  I  lingered  to  watch; 
my  happy  family,  hoping  to  see  the 
father.  "Why,  papa  isn't  here!"  ex- 
claimed one  disappointed  voice  after  an- 
other. '*  Never  mind,"  said  the  mother, 
with  a  still  keener  disappointment  in  her 
tone;  "  perhaps  he  had  to  go  to  see  some 
poor  body  who  is  sick." 

In  the  hurry  of  picking  up  all  the  par- 
cels, the  poor  daisies  and  buttercups  were 
left  in  a  comer  of  the  rack.  I  wondered 
if  the  mother  had  not  intended  this. 
May  I  be  forgiven  for  the  injustice  !  A 
few  minutes  after,  I  passed  the  little 
group,  standing  still,  just  outside  the 
station,  and  heard  the  mother  say:  '*  Oh, 
my  darlings,  I  have  forgotten  your 
pretty  flowers.  I  am  so  sorry  !  I  won- 
der if  I  could  find  them  if  I  went  back  ?" 
Will  you  all  stand  still  and  not  stir  from 
this  spot,  if  I  go?"  *'Oh,  mamma, 
don't  go,  don't  go.  We  will  get  yon 
some  more.  Don't  go,"  cried  all  the 
children.  **  Here  are  your  flowers, 
madam,"  I  said.  ''  I  saw  that  you  had 
forgotten  them,  and  I  took  them  as  me- 
mentos of  you  and  your  sweet  children.'* 
She  blushed  and  looked  disconcerted. 
She  was  evidently  unused  to  people,  and 
shy  with  all  but  her  children.  However, 
she  thanked  me  sweetly,  and  said:  '*I 
was  very  sorry  about  them.  The  chil- 
dren took  such  trouble  to  get  them;  and 
I  think  they  will  revive  in  water.  They 
cannot  be  quite  dead."  **They  wilt 
never  die ! "  said  I,  with  an  emphasis^ 
that  went  from  my  heart  to  hers.  Then 
all  her  shyness  fled.  She  knew  me;  and^ 
we  shook  hands,  and  smiled  into  each' 
other's  eyes  with  the  smile  of  kindred  as^ 
we  parted. 

As  I  followed  on,  I  heard  the  two  chil- 
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dren  who  were  walking  behind  saying 
to  each  other:  '*  Wouldn't  that  have  been 
too  bad  ?  Mamma  liked  them  so  much, 
and  we  never  could  have  got  so  many  all 
at  once  again.'*  '*  Yes»  we  could,  too, 
next  summer,"  said  the  boy,  sturdily. 
They  are  sure  of  their  **ncxt  summers,** 
I  think,  all  six  of  those  souls— children, 
and  mother,  and  father.  They  may 
never  again  gather  so  many  daisies  and 
buttercups  *'  all  at  once."  Perhaps  some 
of  the  little  hands  have  already  picked 
their  last  flowers.  Nevertheless,  their 
:aummers  are  certain.  Heaven  bless  them 
4dl,  wherever  they  are  ! 


TRANQUILITY  AND  ACTIVITY. 

ONE  of  the  ideas  which  occur  most 
naturally  to  the  human  mind  is  that 
of  contrast.  The  thought  of  night  sug- 
gests that  of  day;  the  presence  of  cold 
reminds  us  of  heat;  we  contrast  the  bud- 
ding beauty  of  the  spring  with  the  glory 
of  autumn  foliage.  Such  contrasts, 
though  not  in  any  way  antagonizing  each 
other,  are  quite  separate  and  distinct. 
They  do  not  co-exist;  each  occupies  its 
own  place,  in  its  own  time.  When,  how- 
ever, we  transfer  this  idea  to  the  qualities 
which  we  find  existing  in  individuals,  we 
often  make  great  mistakes.  We  fancy 
that  opposite  characteristics  do  not  exist 
in  the  same  person,  or  that,  if  they  do  oc- 
casionally manifest  themselves,  it  is  un- 
der wholly  different  circumstances  and  at 
different  times. 

A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  found  in 
the  general  way  in  which  tranquility  and 
activity  are  regarded.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  often 
found  almost  entirely  detached.  We  see 
■an  eminently  tranquil  man,  loving  peace, 
avoiding  dissension  of  every  kind,  yield- 
ing rather  than  contending,  seeking  quiet 
above  all  things,  and  shunning  all  dis- 
turbing eletnents.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  inactive.  His  powers  are  seldom  taxed, 
to  their  utmost,  he  only  works  with 
i)ody  or  with  brain  when  he  must; 
lie  attempts  nothing  hard;  he  succumbs 
io  difiBculty ;  his  faculties  rust  for 
"want  of  use.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see 
another  man,  full  of  life,  energy  and 
activity,  working  with  zest,  putting  forth 
all  his  powers,  attempting  and  accom- 
plishing much,  but  without  any  repose 
cither  of  mind  or  body.  Rest  to  him  is 
only  a  disagreeable  necessity,  to  be  cur- 


tailed as  much  as  possible.  Perhaps  he 
is  nervous  and  cannot  sleep,  or  so  eager 
to  carry  out  his  schemes  that  he  does  not 
give  them  due  rt flection.  When  he  fails, 
it  is  not  for  lack  of  tffjrt,  but  for  lack  of 
deliberation,  and  his  best  successes  olten 
find  him.  too  exhausted  to  enjoy  them. 

From  such  manifestations  we  hastily 
conclude  that  tranquility  and  activity  are 
essentially  opposed  to  each  other,  and  are 
not  to  be  expected  to  characterize  the 
same  person,  or  to  act  in  unison.  It  is 
true  that  we  do  sometimes  succeed  in  in- 
ducing the  active  man  to  lay  aside  his  ex- 
ertions for  a  while,  and  take  a  much- 
needed  rest.  We  also  try  with  varying 
success  to  stir  up  the  powers  of  the  peace- 
ful and  languid  man,  to  rouse  his  ener- 
gies and  awaken  his  enthusiasm.  The 
most  that  we  hope  for,  however,  is  that 
for  a  season  the  busy  man  will  tranqnil- 
ize  himself,  and  the  inactive  man  will  he 
persuaded  to  make  an  effort;  and  this  is 
much,  and  well  worth  striving  for.  Yet 
it  is  by  no  means  all  that  ought  to  be 
done,  or  that  can  be  accomplished.  Tran- 
quility and  activity  are  not  opposing 
torces;  it  is  quite  possible  for  them  to  be 
in  full  CO  operation  in  the  same  charac- 
ter and  continuously.  Indeed,  only  thus 
can  the  finest  results  of  either  be  pro- 
duced. For  tranquility  in  its  best  sense 
involves  much  more  than  a  peaceful  and 
quiet  mind;  it  includes  that  self  poise 
which  can  preserve  a  calm  spirit  through 
a  busy  life,  and  under  trying  circum- 
stances—that repose  of  soul  which  pre- 
cludes violence  and  extravagance  and 
unseemly  haste;  that  dignity  of  character 
that  takes  time  for  reflection  and  gives 
strength  to  decisions;  that  power  which 
can  accomplish  great  things  with  little 
apparent  effort.  Such  tranquility  enno- 
bles all  activity  and  renders  it  far  more 
effective,  whatever  be  its  sphere.  He 
who  has  this  power  does  not  fret  over 
the  inevitable  or  waste  his  precious 
time  in  vain  regrets ;  neither  does 
he  let  his  zeal  run  away  with  his  judg- 
ment, or  his  haste  injure  the  quality 
of  his  work.  Not  less  active  is  he  for 
this  tranquility  of  mind;  rather  is  his  ac- 
tivity doubled  in  value  by  the  absence  of 
distutbing  elements,  and  the  calm  con- 
sideration which  has  directed  it.  Yet 
this  union  of  powers  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
estimable.  Isaac  Taylor,  an  old  English 
writer,  says:  *' There  is  always  a  coun- 
terpoise in  great  minds  between  the  de- 
sire of  action,  the  vigorous  passion  for 
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achievement  on  the  one  part  and  that 
tendency  on  the  other  to  repose^  that 
taste  for  peace,  that  calm  residence  of  the 
soul  upon  its  center,  which  impels  it  now 
to  stand  forth  and  now  to  recede  from 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  world. 
We  might  find  plenty  of  great  minds,  if 
we  could  but  relinquish  in  our  definition 
this  special  characteristic — a  tranquil 
taste  and  the  capability  of  repose  " 

On  the  other  hand,  tranquility  without 
activity  sinks  quickly  into  indolence  and 
nselessness.  Carlyle,  that  apostle  of 
work,  tells  us  that  "  the  end  of  man  is 
an  action,  and  not  a  thought,  though  it 
were  of  the  noblest,"  and  be  might  have 
added,  that  without  action  no  thought 
could  attain  to  nobleness.  We  may 
dream  and  ponder  and  meditate  and 
make  plans,  but  without  activity  to  real 
ize  them  they  are  like  the  froth  on  the 
wave,  which  appears  for  a  moment  and 
is  gone  forever.  We  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  our  calmness  and  quie- 
tude and  tranquility,  but  if  they  do  not 
enter  into  our  active  life,  to  give  it  weight 
and  balance  and  value,  they  forfeit  their 
purpose  and  lose  their  meaning.  Pioude 
wtU  says:  **  You  cannot  dream  yourself 
into  a  character;  you  must  hammer  and 
forge  yourself  one." 

Tranquility  and  activity,  then,  need 
each  other  to  make  them  healthful,  strong 
and  effective  elements  in  human  life. 
Alone,  either  will  be  incomplete;  to- 
gether, they  will  mutually  contribute  to 
build  up  a  firm,  reasonable  and  well- 
rounded  character. — Phiia.  Ledger. 


LITTLE  PIETY." 


BY  CHARLBS  B.  WBLLS. 


IT  was  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg 
that  he  joined  our  regiment.  ■  He 
was  the  smallest  addition  in  the  shape  of 
a  recruit  that  volunteered  to  help  Grant 
capture  the  old  town.  At  roll-call  he 
responded  to  the  name  of  Walter  Mason. 
When  first  assigned  to  our  regiment,  the 
Sixth  Ohio,  he  attracted  attention  on  ac- 
count of  his  diminutive  size  and  boyish 
face.  It  was  a  frank,  honest  face,  and 
when  he  looked  at  you  it  was  with  a 
fearless  eye. 

The  first  night  in  camp  he  was  given 
the  title  he  was  known  by  until  a  rebel 
bullet  g^ave  him  the  right  to  receive  a 
new  name.    He  was  assigned  to  a  bunk 


in  a  tent  with  a  lot  of  reckless,  hardy 
regulars,  men  who  had  lost  all  the  finer 
sensibilities  they  might  have  once  pos* 
sessed  by  constant  contact  with  grim 
war,  and  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  very  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
The  evenings  in  camp  were  spent  in 
cards,  ribald  jokes,  stories  and  songs, 
until  the  order  to  '*  turn  in"  was  sounded. 

Young  Mason  took  no  part  in  the  story- 
telling or  singing,  but,  taking  a  small 
book  from  his  pocket,  began  to  read  by 
the  dim  light  ot  the  camp  fire.  After 
reading  a  short  time  he  put  the  book 
away  very  carefully,  went  over  to  his 
bunk,  and  was  soon  kneeling  in  the  atti- 
tude ot  prayer. 

**Say,  young  feller,  w'at  y*  doin' 
there  ?  "  called  out  blunt  Ned  Brunt. 

Brunt's  question  called  the  attention 
of  tbe  other  soldiers  to  young  Mason,  and 
again  Brunt  yelled  out: 

'*Say,  there,  come  oflF;  we  A^xi't  want 
no  piety  here.  Better  go  home  to  yer 
mother  an'  stick  to  yer  Sunday- school. 
We  don't  want  no  pra>in'  soldiers;  we 
want  fightin'  ones." 

At  this  outburst  the  tent-mates 
laughed,  and  we  all  began  to  gibe  the 
boy.  He  finally  arose  from  his  knees, 
and,  coming  over  to  where  the  crowd  was 
sitting,  asked: 

*'  Boys,  wouldnt  you  like  to  have  me 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible?  " 

The  boy's  manner  had  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  rest  of  us  at  first,  and  no  one 
leplied.     Finally  Brunt  said: 

'•  Give  us  yer  chapter." 

And  then,  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years,  we  listened  to  words  from  the 
Holy  Book  while  around  our  camp  fire. 
Some  of  the  boys  gave  heed  to  the  read- 
ing; others  lounged  in  inattentive  in- 
difference. When  he  finished.  Brunt 
said : 

•'That's  all  right,  'Little  Piety/  but 
don*t  bother  us  agin  with  yer  Bible- 
readin'." 

This  admonition  had  no  effect  on  **  Lit- 
tle Piety,"  for  the  next  night  he  again 
brought  out  the  little  book,  and  said: 

**  Boys,  shall  I  read  another  chapter  7" 

The  jesting  and  jibing  stopped.  Two 
of  the  boys  looked  up  from  the  game  of 
cards,  and  one  of  them  said: 

"Oh,  yes;  go  on,  if  it  does  ye  any 
good." 

After  reading  the  nineteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  he  closed  the  book,  and, 
without  a  word,  dropped  to  his  knees 
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and  began  a  prayer.    A  hush  fell  upon 
the  crowd,   even  the  two   card-players 

Smsing  in  their  game  until  the  hoy  fin- 
hed  his  supplication,  after  which  he 
said  "  Good-night,  boys,"  and  turned  in. 

The  influence  of  that  chapter  and 
prayer  was  visible  at  once.  No  more 
coarse  jokes  were  heard  that  night,  no 
more  ribald  songs.  The  card-players  put 
away  their  greasy  deck,  by  what  seemed 
mutual  consent,  although  neither  said  a 
word,  and  we  all  soon  turned  in. 

It  was  noised  about  the  camp  that  we 
had  a  novelty  over  in  our  tent,  and  soon 
other  soldiers  dropped  in  from  curiosity, 
until  finally  it  came  to  be  a  common 
thing  to  see  the  tent  full  of  soldiers  every 
night,  when  "Little  Piety"  was  oflF 
guard  duty. 

The  boys  all  looked  upon  him  as  poor 
timber  for  a  soldier,  and  more  than  one 
said  they  hoped  he  would  never  be  as- 
signed to  anything  more  dangerous  than 
guard  or  camp  duty. 

A  few  weeks  after  ** Little  Piety's" 
arrival  in  camp.  General  Grant  deter- 
mined to  make  the  second  assault  on  the 
works  of  Vicksburg.  This  was  made  on 
the  22d  of  May,  1863.  Our  regiment, 
under  command  of  General  McClernand, 
was  ordered  to  the  attack.  "Little  Piety" 
was  to  be  given  his  first  smell  of  gun- 
powder. An  outpost  of  the  enemy  must 
be  taken.  The  captain  of  our  company 
called  for  volunteers.  Among  the  first 
to  respond  was  *'  Little  Piety." 

**  Don't  go,  my  boy,"  said  Ned  Brunt; 
"  you  don't  have  to." 

"Boys,  I  have  shown  you  how  I  can 
pray;  now  I  will  show  you  how  I  can 
fight,"  was  the  reply,  as  he  took  his  place 
by  the  side  of  Brunt. 

The  order  was  given  to  charge.  Up 
the  little  incline  we  rushed,  in  the  face 
of  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  rebel 
pickets.  The  assault  was  furious,  the 
defense  stubborn;  but  numbers  and  de- 
termination were  successful.  When  we 
reached  the  position  lately  occupied  by 
the  enemy  one  of  the  boys  said: 

"  Let  "  Little  Piety '  plant  the  flag." 

The  boy  grabbed  it  from  the  color- 
bearer,  and,  mounting  the  parapet,  waved 
it  toward  our  regiment.  When  just  in 
the  act  of  securing  the  flag,  he  suddenly 
dropped  it,  pitching  forward,  and  fell 
into  the  arms  of  Ned  Brunt--dead.  A 
chance  shot  from  a  rebel  gun  had  ended 
the  young  life. 

Tenderly  we  bore  him  back  to  camp. 


Our  captain  and  members  of  the  oompany 
stood  with  bowed  heads  as  we  placed  the 
stretcher  on  the  ground.  Then  he  raised 
the  handkerchief  from  the  white,  still  face, 
and,  stooping  down,  kissed  the  cold 
cheek.  Great  sobs  were  heard  from  men 
whose  eyes  had  not  known  tears  for  many 
weary  days,  as  the  captain  reverently 
covered  the  face  once  more,  and  '  'Amen!" 
came  from  many  lips  as  he  turned  to* 
wards  us  and  said: 

"  Boys,  bless  God  for  giving  us  Little 
Piety  I  ''—The  American  Boy. 


OUR  SPECIAL  BRAND  OF 
IGNORANCE. 


AN  ornithologist  invited  an  ichthyolo- 
gist to  walk  in  the  woods  with  him, 
and  the  ornithologist  said  :  "I  suppose 
you  know  that  the  crow — " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  birds." 

"  But  surely  you  have  heard  that  the 
cuckoo—" 

"  I  do  not  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw, I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"Yes,  but  you  surely  have  heard  so 
common  a  thing  as  the  fact  that  the  swal- 
low never — " 

"  My  friend,  I  know  less  than  nothing 
about  birds." 

They  finished  their  walk,  and  the  orni- 
thologist went  home  and  said  to  his  wife: 

"  The  man  with  whom  I  walked  to-day 
in  the  woods  is  woefully  ignorant.  How 
can  a  man  go  through  life  with  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  things  about  him  ?" 

The  next  day  the  ichthyologist  invited 
the  ornithologist  to  walk  along  the  sea- 
cliffs  with  him. 

So  they  walked  together,  and  on  the 
cliffs  a  doltish  fellow  was  standing. 

"Good-morning,"  they  said  to  him, 
but  he  only  stared  at  them  open-mouthed. 

"  A  fool  I"  cried  both. 

And  the  ichthyologist  said  to  the  orni- 
thologist: "  Of  course  you  know  that  the 
blue  fish  of  these  waters — " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  fish." 

"But  surely  you  have  heard  that  the 
swordfish — " 

"  I  would  not  know  a  cod  firom  a  kid^ 
I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"Yes,  but  you  surely  have  heard  so 
common  a  thing  as  the  fact  that  a  por- 
poise never — " 

"  My  friend,  I  know  less  than  nothing 
about  fish." 

At  this  point  the  ichthyologist  was  so 
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impressed  by  bis  friend's  igncM-aoce  of 
common  things  that  he  did  not  mind  bis 
steps  and  fell  off  the  cliffs  into  the  sea, 
and  not  knowing  bow  to  swim  be  called 
to  his  friend  for  help. 

'*  Alas,  I  do  not  know  bow  to  swim," 
said  the  ornithologist. 

''  More  of  his  ignorance,"  said  the  ich- 
thyologist as  he  went  down  for  the  second 
time. 

Bat  the  dolt  had  been  watching, 
opened  eyed,  and  he  plunged  into  the  sea, 
and,  swimming  out  to  the  ichthyologist, 
be  saved  him. 

Each  one  of  us  has  his  special  brand  of 
ignorance. — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


DURING  the  great  convention  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at 
Boston  there  were  many  meetings  with 
discussions  upon  a  very  wide  range  of 
topics  in  the  various  departments.  That 
of  kindergarten  training  attracted  its  full 
share  of  interest.  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
editor  of  the  Century  magazine,  at  one  of 
the  sessions  of  this  department,  spoke 
upon  **The  Kindergarten  and  its  Up- 
lifting Influence  on  the  Home  and  the 
District."     He  said: 

America  is  bravely  attempting  to  be  a 
true  democracy,  and  the  American  kin- 
dergarten is  forever  strengthening  the 
foundation  of  the  democracy  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  children,  and  through 
them  upon  the  people  at  large.  In  our 
social  life  to-day  there  are  influences  that 
strongly  militate  against  what  have 
hitherto  been  thought  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  this  democracy  of 
ours,  namely,  open  and  fair  dealing  be- 
tween men,  and  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  rights  through  public  and  estab- 
lished agencies  of  law  open  to  all  citizens. 

For  to-day  there  is  a  reign  of  illegal 
procedure  and  ghastly  brutality  in  con- 
nection with  the  suppression  of  crime. 
There  is,  too,  an  increase  of  selfish  vio- 
lence, not  only  as  between  the  supposedly 
opposing  interests  of  labor  and  capital, 
but  also  as  between  the  interests  of  var- 
ious groups  of  labor,  and  there  is  an 
alarming  extension  of  the  violence  of 
venality  in  the  domain  of  local  and  other 
governments  along  with  the  luxury,  the 
semi-insanity  of  irresponsible  wealth. 
The  prindples,  the  teachings,  the  habits 
of  the  kindergarten  are  all  devoted  to  the 


correction  of  the  evils  of  society.  Its  in- 
fluence may  not  actually  prevent  them  ; 
but  in  its  nature  its  work  tends  to  be 
preventive  of  them. 

When  one  thinks  what  the  streets  of  a 
crowded  city  are  as  schools  for  unsocial 
manners  and  morals,  the  influence  there 
of  the  kindergarten  is  something  hard  to 
overvalue.  Kindergarten  children  are 
constantly  playing  their  games  in  the 
streets.  In  the  cramped  space  between 
front  and  rear  tenements,  you  might  at 
one  time  have  seen  a  dozen  children  play- 
ing every  afternoon.  The  public  school 
children  joined  in  when  they  came  home, 
and  even  the  babies  were  initiated  on  the 
steps.  An  ** occupation"  exercise  was, 
perhaps,  being  conducted  by  a  couple  of 
girls,  and  you  need  not  be  told  that  the 
children  were  not  punching,  cheating  or 
cursing,  nor  being  knocked  down. 

Our  special  conditions  in  New  York,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  peculiar.  Our  geo- 
graphical conditions  help  to  bring  about 
an  unprecedented  congestion  of  popula- 
tion. Other  American  cities  have  to  do 
with  alien  populations,  but  we  more  than 
any  other.  Our  population  is  rushing  up 
toward  the4.QOO  000  line  (Board  of  Health 
estimate  for  1902,  3  640,693).  We  are 
trying  to  Americanize  this  great  mass  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The  Census 
Office  has  furnished  me  with  the  figures 
for  1900  as  to  the  constituent  parts  of  our 
city  population.  They  are  indeed  start- 
ling. One  million  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  and  eighty  of  us  were 
actually  born  in  other  countries,  of  whom 
less  than  one  third  are  from  English- 
speaking  countries.  Furthermore,  there 
are  2  339,895  of  us  both  of  whose  parents 
are  foreign  born. 

Does  all  this  work,  based  upon  Proe- 
bel's  idea — as  opposed,  for  instance,  to 
that  of  the  great  and  good  man,  John 
Wesley,  who  was  sadly  mistaken  on  the 
subject  cf  childhood — does  all  this  work 
tell  in  the  homes  of  the  people  ?  Of  course 
it  does.  It  would  be  impossible  for  it  not 
to  do  so. 

Whatever  testimony  I  may  be  able  to 
bear  to-day  is  not  from  books  or  printed 
reports.  It  is  freshly  gathered  from  work- 
ers and  observers  in  conversation  or  let- 
ters. I  speak  mainly  of  effects  that  are 
current  and  contemporaneous  and  ex- 
hibited in  my  own  town.  In  any  of  the 
large  cities  you  may  see  much  the  same 
methods  employed  and  much  the  same 
effects  produced. 
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There  is  a  very  close  bond  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  home,  and  the 
closest  of  all  is,  of  course,  the  child  itself. 
The  first  thing  learned,  perhaps,  is  clean- 
liness. Both  the  child  and  the  mother 
soon  learn  that.  In  the  case  of  the 
mother  lack  of  hygiene  means  lack  of 
knovi ledge.  She  is.  I  am  told,  quick  to 
learn  and  to  pro6t  by  her  new  knowledge. 
Again,  the  success  of  the  kindergarten 
method  in  the  management  of  the  child 
is  a  revelation  to  the  parents.  They  natu- 
rally come  to  acquire  new  parental  man- 
ners. They  find  that  the  child  is  less 
troublesome,  more  easily  controlled,  and 
they  rightly  attribute  this  to  the  kinder- 
garten and  take  example. 

The  influence  of  the  kindergarten  upon 
the  child's  home  is  unescapable.  And  if 
the  individual  child  and  the  child*s  fam- 
ily are  influenced,  there  is  the  beginning 
at  least  of  ^n  influence  upon  the  dibtricc. 
We  find  that  parents  become  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  kindergarten  that  they 
send  one  child  there  after  another,  and 
that  when  the  child  grows  up  the  stcond 
generation  is  sure  to  be  sent  also.  The 
growing  up  and  grown  up  kindergarten 
children  are  apt  to  revisit  the  kindergar- 
ten and  keep  up  an  intelligent  interest  in 
its  work  and  sympathy  with  its  spirit. 
The  spell  cf  the  kindergarten  remains 
upon  them. 

The  social  uplift  is  felt,  first,  by  the 
child;  second,  by  the  family,  and,  third, 
by  the  neighborhood.  This  is  the  con- 
temporaneous influence.  But  if  the  direct 
influence  upon  the  child  is  good,  if  certain 
social  principles  are  deeply  implanted  in 
it  at  a  highly  susceptible  age.  surely  the 
social  uplift  will  not  he  confined  to  the 
few  years  that  the  child  remains  in  the 
kindergarten.  The  training  will  natu- 
rally tend  to  good  manners,  good  morals 
and  a  good  citizenship  in  the  years  to 
come. 

So,  to  summarize,  we  have  the  direct 
efiect  of  the  kindergarten  upon  the  child, 
teaching  it  an  interest  in  nature,  obser- 
vation, gentleness,  helpfulness,  cleanli- 
ness, order,  law;  substituting  mutual 
service  for  cunning  and  selflsh  violence 
— besides  bringing  the  child  good  cheer 
and  clean  and  natural  joy.  In  the  im- 
mediate home  the  '*  ideal  of  nurture  "  is, 
through  this  instrumentality,  communi- 
cated to  the  brutal  or  ignorant  parent; 
gentleness,  patience,  respect  for  the  child, 
and  a  knowledge  of  a  better  way  with  it, 
are    substituted    for    force    and     fury. 


Through  the  individual  and  the  home  the 
contemporaneous  district  is  reached,  and 
the  natural  result  of  the  training  upon 
the  child,  and  upon  the  district,  is  to 
build  up  a  lasting  sentiment  in  the  little 
ones  and  in  the  community  that  will 
elevate  future  homes  and  future  districts. 

There  is  a  further  element  in  the  kin- 
dergarten of  which  I  have  not  spoken, 
and  that  is  the  education  in  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  it  afifords  to  the  long 
roll  of  its  own  teachers;  the  direct  effect 
upon  them,  and  upon  all  those  who  are 
promoting  these  institutions,  or  who  for 
any  reason  come  into  contact  with  them, 
even  otherwise  than  as  kindergarten 
fathers,  mothers  or  **  families."  There 
is  a  *' social  uplift*'  here,  also,  which 
must  have  an  influence  for  good. 

In  all  these  ways  we  in  New  York 
are  constant  witnesses  of  the  kindergar- 
ten's *' uplifting  social  influence  in  the 
home  and  the  district."  We  have  a  right 
to  say:  It  is  doine  this  work.  If  you 
should  think  that  Froebel  was  mistaken, 
ar.d  that  the  kindergarten  is  founded 
upon  a  wrong  principle,  and  if  you  shonid 
take  it  from  us,  what  have  you  to  offifr 
in  its  place  that  will  do  this  work  better? 


THE  MEMORY-BRIDGES. 


Busily,  busily,  to  and  fro, 

Sv  e  them,  the  bridge-buildera,  come  and  go; 

Grey  beards  and    bonuy  e}cs,   Mothers   and 

Midges, 
All  of  them  Imsy  a  building  bridges 

High  be  they  ?    Low  be  they  ? 

Who  can  tell? 
Each  keeps  his  secret,  and  keeps  it  welL 

Steadily,  steadily,  see  them  build. 

Not  one  is  idle  of  all  the  guild; 

This  one  is  planning  and  placing  and  plying. 

That  one  is  trusting  and  tracing  and  trying. 

Strong  be  they  ?    Weak  be  they  ? 

Who  is  there 
Knows  if  the  bridges  will  break  or  bear? 

Cleverly,  cleverly,  day  by  day 
Toil  the  bridge- makers,  sans  stone  and  clay; 
Fashioning  after  their  own  designing. 
Some  for  rejoicing  and  some  for  repining. 

Ugly  or  beautiful. 

Who  can  know 
What  is  the  pattern  the  bridges  show? 

Ceaselessly,  ceaselessly,  year  by  year 
Grow  the  abutment,  the  arch  and  the  pier. 
Grow  on  the  builder's   brows   wrinkles  and 

ridges.  ,   ., 

Caused  by  the  rearing  of  memory-hnnges. 

Deep  l)e  they  ?    Slight  be  they  ? 

All  may  see 
What  sort  of  furrows  these  furrows  be. 
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Finally,  finally,  each  must  tread 
Over  the  memory-bridge  he  made. 
Over  the  dee<l8  that  are  long  past  doing. 
Over  the  faults  that  are  left  for  rueiug. 

Light  is  it?    Hard  is  it? 

Tuey  may  ken 
Who*ve  crossed  the  bridges  from  Now  to  Then. 


A  BOY  WHO  RECOMMENDED 
HIMSELF. 


John  Brbnt  was  trimming  his  hedge, 
and  the  '*snip,  snip  '*  of  his  shears  was 
a  pleasing  sound  to  his  ears.  In  the  rear 
ot  him  stretched  a  wide,  smootiy-kept 
lawn,  in  the  center  of  which  stood  his 
residence,  a  handsome,  massive  struc- 
ture, which  had  cost  him  not  less  than 
ninety  thousand  dollars. 

The  owner  of  it  was  a  man  who,  in 
shabby  attire,  was  trimming  his  hedge. 
''A  close,  stingy  skinflint,  1*11  warrant." 
some  boy  is  ready  to  say. 

No,  he  wasn't.  He  trimmed  his  own 
hedge  for  recreation,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
sedentary  habits.  His  shabby  dothts 
were  his  working  clothes,  while  those 
which  he  wore  on  other  occasions  were 
both  neat  and  expensive;  indeed,  he  was 
very  particular  even  about  what  are 
known  as  the  minor  appointments  of 
dress. 

Instead  of  being  stingy,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly liberal.  He  was  always  con- 
tributing to  benevolent  enterprises,  and 
helping  deserving  people,  often  when 
they  had  not  asked  his  help. 

Just  beyond  the  hedge  was  the  public 
sidewalk,  and  two  boys  stopped  opposite 
to  where  he  was  at  work,  he  on  one  side 
of  the  hedge  and  they  on  the  other. 

*•  Hello,  Fred  !  That's  a  very  hand- 
some tennis  racquet,*'  one  of  them  said. 
*•  Yon  must  have  paid  about  seven  dol- 
lars for  it,  didn't  you  ?  " 

*'  Only  six,  Charlie,"  was  the  reply. 
•*  Your  old  one  is  in  prime  order  yet. 
What  will  you  take  for  11  ?  " 

•'I  sold  it  to  Willie  R  .bbins  for  one 
dollar  and  a  hilf,"  replied  Fred. 

•'  Well,  now,  that  was  silly,"  declared 
Charlie.  '*  I'd  have  given  you  three  dol- 
lars for  it." 

"  Yju  are  too  late,"  replied  Fred.  **  I 
have  promised  it  to  Willie." 

*'  Oh,  you  only  promi^^ed  it  to  him,  eh  ? 
And  he's  simply  promised  to  pay  for  it, 
I  suppose?  I'll  give  you  three  dollars 
for  it." 

"I  can't  do  it,  Charlie," 


"You  can,  if  you  want  to.  A  dollar 
and  a  half  more  isn't  to  be  sneeztd  at." 

"Of  course  not."  admitted  Fred;  *'and 
I'd  like  to  have  it,  only  I  promised  the 
racquet  to  Willie." 

"  But  yon  are  not  bound  to  keep  your 
promise.  You  are  at  liberty  to  take  moie 
for  it.  Tell  him  that  I  offered  you  an- 
other time  as  much  and  that  will  settle  it." 

**No,  Charlie,"  gravely  replitd  the 
other  boy,  **  that  will  not  settle  it— nei- 
ther with  Willie  nor  with  me.  I  cannot 
disappoint  him.  A  bargain  is  a  bargain. 
The  racquet  is  his,  even  if  it  hasn*t  been 
delivered." 

**  Oh.  let  him  have  it,"  retorted  Char- 
lie, angrily.  **  Fred  Fenton,  I'll  not  say 
that  you  are  a  chump,  but  I'll  pre- 
dict that  you'll  never  make  a  successful 
business  man.  You  are  too  punctilious." 
John  Brent  overheard  the  conversation, 
and  he  stopped  to  get  a  look  at  the  boy 
who  had  such  a  high  regard  for  his  word. 

'*  The  lad  has  a  good  face,  and  is  made 
of  the  right  sort  of  stuff,"  was  the  mil- 
lionaire's mental  comment.  '*  He  places 
a  proper  value  upon  his  integrity,  and  he 
will  succeed  in  business  because  he  is 
punctilious." 

The  next  day,  while  he  was  again 
working  on  his  hedge,  John  Brent  over- 
heard another  conversaiiun.  Fred  Fen- 
ton was  again  a  pirticipant  in  it. 

**Fred,  let  us  go  over  to  the  circus 
lot,"  the  other  boy  said.  **  The  men  are 
putting  up  the  tents  for  the  alternoon 
performance." 

•*  No.  Joe,  I'd  rather  not,"  Fred  said. 

•'Bat  why?" 

*'On  account  of  the  profanity.  One 
never  hears  anything  good  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  I  would  a^tvlse  you  not  to  go. 
My  mother  would  not  want  me  to  go." 

*•  Did  she  say  >ou  shouldn't?  " 

'*No.  Joe." 

'*  Then  let  us  go.  You  will  not  be  dis- 
obeving  ber  orders." 

••  But  I  will  be  disobeving  her  wishes," 
insisted  Fred.     *'  No,  Til  nc  t  go." 

*•  That  is  another  good  point  in  that 
boy,"  thought  J  hn  Brent.  **A  boy  who 
respects  his  mother's  wishes  very  rarely 
goes  wrong." 

Two  months  later  John  Brent  adver- 
tised for  a  ckrk  in  his  factory,  and  there 
were  at  least  a  dozen  applicants. 

**  I  can  simply  take  your  names  and 
residences  this  morning,"  he  said.  **  I'll 
make  inquiries  about  you,  and  notify  the 
one  whom  I  conclude  to  select" 
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Three  of  the  boys  gave  their  names 
and  residences. 

'*  What  is  your  name?''  be  asked,  as 
be  glanced  at  the  fourth  boy. 

**  Fred  Kenton,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

John  Brent  remembered  the  name  and 
the  boy.  He  looked  at  him  keenly,  a 
pleasing  smile  crossing  his  face. 

•*  You  can  stay,"  he  said.  **  I've  been 
suited  sooner  than  I  expected  to  be,"  he 
added,  looking  at  the  other  boys  and  dis- 
missing them  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

**Why  did  you  take  me?"  asked 
Fred,  in  surprise.  "  Why  weie  inquiries 
not  necessary  in  my  case  ?  You  do  not 
know  me." 

'*  I  know  you  better  than  you  think  I 
do,"  John  Brent  said,  with  a  significant 
smile. 

'*  But  I  offered  you  no  recommenda- 
tion," suggested  Fred. 

**  My  boy,  it  wasn't  necessary,"  replied 
John  Brent.  **I  overheard  you  recom- 
mend yourself," 

But  as  he  felt  disposed  to  enlighten 
Fred,  he  told  him  about  the  two  conver- 
sations he  had  overheard. 

Now,  boys,  this  is  a  true  story,  and 
there  is  a  moral  in  it.  You  are  more  fre- 
quently observed  and  heard  and  over- 
heard than  you  are  aware  of.  Your  elders 
have  a  habit  of  making  an  estimate  of 
your  mental  and  moral  worth. 

You  cannot  keep  late  hours,  lounge  on 
the  comers,  visit  low  places  of  amuse- 
ment, smoke  cigarettes,  and  chaff  boys 
who  are  better  than  you  are,  without 
older  people's  making  a  note  of  your  bad 
habits.  How  much  more  forcibly  and 
creditably  pure  speech,  good  breeding, 
honest  purposes  and  parental  respect 
speaks  in  your  behalf  ! — Golden  Days, 


IN  THE  APPLE  ORCHARD. 


RUSRIN  says  that  he  is  not  sure  but 
the  loveliest  thing  which  graces  the 
world  of  to- day  is  a  blossoming  apple  tree. 
Civilization  has  inherited  from  wild  life 
nothing  finer  than  the  apple  blossom; 
it  has  improved  wild  nature  in  nothing 
else  more  grandly  than  in  creating  our 
dessert  fruit  from  the  thorn  apple  of  the 
thicket.  If  there  were  no  apples  for 
table  or  for  market  the  apple  would  still 
be  counted  the  most  glorious  of  orna- 
mental trees.  It  has  a  homely  spread  to 
it,  not  reaching  up  and  aloft  as  if  it 
scorned  or  were  thoughtless  of  humanity, 


but  leaning  over  and  banging  down  its 
arms  full  of  blossoms  ana  fruit,  whett 
maid  and  child  and  mother  can  gather  ae 
they  will.  All  those  who  have  fa«en  bom 
in  the  country  will  surely  link  their  mem- 
ories with  happy  thoughts  of  apple  blos- 
soms and  apple  trees—how  they  climbed 
their  sloping  trunks  in  childhood,  to  sit 
near  the  robins,  in  the  perches  of  the 
limbs.  We  could  make  even  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  apple  tree  than  we  are 
yet  doing.  It  should  be  planted  tip  and 
down  our  highways;  for  it  is  as  grand 
for  shade  as  it  is  for  fruit.  John  Bur- 
roughs speaks  of  it  as  being  a  peculiarly 
*' comfortable  tree"  in  winter — it  never 
has  a  faraway  look  about  it. 

Our  English  fathers  linked  the  apple 
with  almost  all  of  their  iestivals«  We 
must  believe  that  these  apples  were  not 
like  our  Northern  Spies,  for  in  1430  a 
historian  tells  us  that  they  had  a  tree  that 
bore  fruit  '*as  big  as  a  man's  thumb.'* 
In  Devonshire,  every  Christmas  night, 
the  farm  folk  gathered  to  bless  the  apple 
tree;  to  drink  a  toast,  and  throw  a  part 
of  it  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  singing : 
*'  Health  to  tfaee !  good  apple  tree ! 

Will  to  bear  pocketfuls,  natfols, 

Peckfuls,  busnelbagfula.'' 

Similar  customs  seem  to  prevail  all  over 
Europe.  In  Bohemia,  before  sunrise  on 
Good  Friday,  the  peasants  sing:  **  I  pray, 
O  green  tree  I  that  God  may  make  thee 
good."  An  English  writer  says  that  at 
the  Michaelmas  the  maidens  of  West 
England  go  up  and  down  the  hedges 
gathering  crab  apples,  which  they  carry 
home,  and  with  them  write  the  initials  <^ 
the  names  of  preferred  suitors.  The 
initials  which  are  found,  on  examination, 
to  be  most  perfect  on  Michaelmas  Day, 
are  considered  to  stand  for  the  strongest 
attachment  and  the  best  choice  of  hus- 
bands. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  the  apple  tree  in 
American  history.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Indians  had  done  considerable  in  the  way 
of  selecting  better  stock  before  white 
people  reached  the  country.  They  cer- 
tainly appreciated  the  improved  varieties 
that  came  from  Europe.  General  Sulli- 
van found  the  Iroquois  cultivating  or- 
chards through  the  centre  of  New  York 
State,  some  of  which  contained  fourteen 
hundred  trees.  These  were  curiously 
grouped  like  forest  trees,  instead  of 
standing  in  rows.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  exigencies  of  war  compelled  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  these  orchards;  yet, 
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^th  the  exception  of  those  owned  by 
the  Oneidas  they  were  all  cut  down.  The 
•oldest  orchard  planted  by  New  Bogland- 
era,  west  of  New  England,  still  has  a  few 
trees  standing  on  the  hillsides  overlook- 
ing the  Oriskany  Valley  in  Central  New 
York.  These  trees  are  now  one  hundred 
and  twelve  years  old. 

The  value  of  the  apple  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  enormous  growth 
of  the  apple  market  in  Europe  and  Asia 
is  making  this  crop  one  of  the  three  most 
important  in  America.  Exports  to  the 
Omnan  and  English  market  have  in- 
aeased  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  each 
year  for  some  time  past,  while  the  China 
market,  a  more  recent  opening,  promises 
to  take  in  everything  that  can  be  grown 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  a  large  surplus 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley.  An  Amer- 
ican apple  sells  in  the  Berlin  market  for 
more  than  an  American  orange.  It  has 
become  absolutely  necessary  that  the  old 
slipshod  ways  of  orchard  culture  should 
be  given  up  for  the  most  scientific  care  of 
trees  and  fruits.  Besides  this  the  home 
consumption  is  enormously  on  the  in- 
aease.  Fruit  is  wisely  entering  into  our 
diet  much  more  largely  to  displace  meats. 
One  medical  writer  says : 

"The  more  mellow  apples  one  eats  the  bet- 
ter, provided  they  be  taken  at  meal  time.  It  ia 
best  of  all  to  eat  fruit  before  meals,  and  freely 
as  you  like." 

This  will  prevent  loading  the  system  with 
a  heavy  weight  of  less  digestible  foods. 
Senator  Vest  says  that  if  a  man  wishes 
to  live  long,  and  be  able  to  keep  up  his 
work,  he  must  eat  not  less  than  one  apple 
with  every  noon  lunch;  we  are  not  sure 
bnt  he  said  half-a-dozen.  The  no*  break- 
last  fad  tells  us  that  we  must  not  only 
go  without  the  morning  meal,  but  that 
we  must  live  much  more  largely  upon 
fmit.  Some  of  its  disciples  insist  that 
the  apple  may  be  taken  in  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  breakfast.  John  Wesley  once 
refemed  to  apple  dumplings  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  alarming  advance  of  luxu- 
ries in  England.  Charles  Lamb  quotes 
a  friend  who  says  that  *'a  man  cannot 
have  a  pure  mind  who  refuses  apple  dum- 
pling/' and  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  a 
clergyman  of  his  acquaintance  who 
brought  his  family  up  almost  altogether 
on  this  Anglo-Saxon  combination.  We 
have  recollections  of  dumplings  which 
might  accord  with  the  opinion  of  Lamb; 
and  then  we  have  recollections  of  other 
dumplings  which  might  have  been  the 


(^igin  of  Calvinism.  It  must  be  bone 
in  mind  that  the  ideal  apple  is  one  that 
is  fit  to  be  eaten  raw;  yet  the  glorious  old 
Spitzenburgs  are  fit  only  for  the  cook — ^in 
whose  hands  they  become  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  pie  apples.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury went  out  with  a  marvelous  evolution 
of  new  sorts  of  fruits  of  all  kinds;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  list  to  exceed  the 
delicious  juices  of  the  Northern  Spy,  the 
Macintosh  Red,  the  Shannon,  or  the 
Stuart's  Golden. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  the  apple  blossom 
while  the  air  is  laden  with  an  exquisite 
perfume  that  has  charmed  a  hundred 
generations — ^has  added  to  the  poesy,  the 
love  and  the  comfort  of  Greek,  of  Roman 
and  of  Briton.  But  if  there  be  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  apple  in  blossom 
it  is  the  same  tree  loaded  down  with 
crimson  and  golden  fruit.  Then  it  is 
that  the  apple  touches  human  nature,  and 
wakens  in  the  housekeeper  the  highest 
conceptions  of  the  science  and  the  fine 
art  of  dietetics.  Let  us  work  for  the  day 
when  the  dream  of  every  American  shall 
be  that  he  may  sit  down  under  his  own 
apple  tree,  as  the  Israelite  longed  for  a 
Canaan  where  he  could  enjoy  the  shade 
of  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  Country 
life  is  fortunately  winning  its  way  into 
the  affections  of  all  classes.  The  longing 
for  fresh  air  and  sweet  odors  and  fresh 
fruit  and  a  simpler  life  all  go  together. 
It  is  the  apple  tree  that  l)eckons  the 
herded  masses,  packed  in  stifling  and 
treeless  homes,  to  assert  their  individual- 
ity in  a  larger  life  in  harmony  with 
nature. — Independent. 


CELEBRATION  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 


OEORGS  H.  WIRT,  STATS  PORKSTBR. 


IT  is  no  exaggeration  at  all  when  it  is 
stated  that  upon  the  influence  of  school 
teachers,  perhaps  more  than  upon  any 
other  factor  of  our  economic  life,  depends 
the  future  of  our  magnificent  country, 
blest  with  an  immense  extent  of  territory, 
resources  of  unlimited  varieties  and  of 
apparently  inexhaustible  quantities,  and 
with  a  government  offering  privileges  and 
advantages  unknown  in  previous  times. 
Upon  their  instruction  and  example  de- 
pends, at  least  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the 
attitude  which  the  children  under  their 
charge  take  in  relation  to  questions  con- 
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cerning  themselves  and  tbe  public  or  the 
public  good.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
school-hjuses  are  the  fortresses  of  our 
republic — in  other  words,  virithin  our  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  formed  the  ideas 
which  finally  combine  to  make  good  citi- 
zens, for  the  children  of  to  day  must 
become  the  men  and  women  of  the  future. 

Good  citizenship  includes  more  than  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  common  school 
branches,  more  than  any  amount  of  class- 
ical or  scientific  knowledge.  A  good 
citizen  is  one  who  fits  himself  to  1^  of 
most  service  to  himself  and  to  the  ^eat- 
est  number,  whether  along  professional, 
scientific  or  practical  lines,  whether  in 
community,  commonwealth  or  nation. 
A  college  president  recently  said :  '*The 
spirit  of  service  is  gaining  poss.  ssion  of 
our  entire  education— scholarhhip  and  ser- 
vice, scholarship  for  service,  the  service 
of  the  public  and  the  tetvice  of  men." 

The  citizens  of  a  country  may  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  frame  and  put 
into  force  a  system  of  government  suit- 
able for  a  Utopia.  The  populace  might 
be  sati^fied  and  at  the  same  time  able  to 
carry  out  every  mandate  lo  the  fullest 
detail,  and  yet  the  most  perfect  govern- 
ment, unless  backed  by  natural  resources, 
cannot  btand  for  any  length  of  time. 
Every  one  knows  that  our  country  has 
natural  resources  and,  in  a  vague  way, 
knows  something  of  their  value,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  appreciation  of  the  extent, 
the  value,  the  importance  and  proper 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  our  vast 
country  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  within  our  schools,  and  it  is 
now  time  that  this  omission  be  corrected. 
The  lack  of  this  knowledge  should  be 
inexcusable  in  the  citizen  of  the  future. 

It  is  not  asked  that  a  new  branch  be 
added  to  the  already  tiresome  curriculum, 
but  it  may  be  asked,  and  properly.  t<x>, 
that  in  teaching  the  subjects  required, 
other  knowledge  be  presented  than  merely 
the  science  or  art  in  hand.  This  will  be 
no  hardship  whatever,  for  in  this  way 
morals,  history,  sciences,  nature  study, 
etc.,  can  he  introduced  with  reading, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  making  a  usually 
"  dry  "  subject  interesting  to  the  scholar. 
In  the  last  decade  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  this  very  way  towards  stimulat- 
ing nature  study  and  the  love  for  nature. 

A  provision  for  this  very  kind  of  work, 
which  if  taken  advantage  of,  will  result  in 
incalculable  good,  has  been  made  in  many 


States  of  the  Union,  including  Pennsyl- 
vania. Unfortunately  it  is  entirely  over- 
looked and  disregarded  by  most  of  the 
Superintendents  and  teachers  in  our  State. 
It  is  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day.  This 
neglect  may  be  laid  partly  to  officials, 
and  yet  this  does  not  entirely  free  the 
teacher  from  his  responsibility  to  his  stu- 
dents and  his  duty  to  the  State.  The 
Legislature  has  recognized  the  value  of 
celtbrating  the  anniversaries  of  historic 
events  and  the  birthdays  of  famous  men, 
and  in  addition  the  value  of  a  day  set 
aside  especially  for  the  study  of  nature. 
If  the  ruling  body  of  the  State  believes  in 
such  work,  what  right  has  an  individual 
teacher  to  disregard  it  ? 

Ar^tor  Diy  was  originally  intended  to 
benefit  the  treeless  States  of  the  West  by 
stimulating  the  desire  to  plant  trees  fr^ 
fuel,  timber,  shade,  protection  to  build- 
ings, orchards  and  crops,  and  for  beauty. 
Prom  there  it  spread  to  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  idea  back  of  it 
is  mostly  an  altruistic  one.  for  the  man 
who  plants  a  trte  cannot  begin  to  keep 
the  benefi's  derived  from  the  growth  of 
the  tree  to  himself.  Others  will  get  the 
benefit  of  its  shade,  protection,  perhaps 
its  fruit,  and  its  beauty.  Furthermore, 
it  was  to  interest  the  child  in  the  study 
of  trees  as  he  watched  the  development 
of  those  planted  by  him.  It  opened  a 
field  for  research  and  observation  to  him 
in  which  he  could  not  help  being  inter- 
ested. With  the  study  of  the  tree  and 
the  care  for  it  would  come  a  love  for  it, 
and  from  this  sprang  the  thought  of  mak- 
ing the  day  one  entirely  devoted  to  the 
whole  field  of  nature,  and  not  to  trees 
alone.  Again  with  the  study  of  nature 
the  natural  resources  of  a  country  will  be 
considered — their  extent,  value  and  u«e. 
Anything  which  tends  to  increase  the 
benefits  derived  from  these,  or  which 
contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
is  a  patriotic  vork.  So  finally  we  have 
as  the  idea  of  Arbor  Day  patriotism,  be- 
cause of  the  study  and  love  of  nature  as 
manifested  in  our  beautiful  country. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not, 
and  how,  religion  can  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  but  it  is  not  a  question 
as  to  whether  morals  can  or  should  be 
taught.  An  immoral  man  is  not  a  good 
citizen  ;  consequently  the  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  the  teacher  is  not  a  slight  one.  j 
There  is  no  better  way  of  building  up  the 
proper  moral  fibre  and  of  helping  to  build 
a   good  character   than    in   connection 
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with  the  study  of  nature,  and  especially 
on  Arhor  Day,  as  one  day  in  the  school 
year  specially  appropriate  for  such  work. 
The  advantages  of  Arbor  Day  then 
might  be  summed  up  thus:  It  changes 
the  idea  in  young  people  of  caring  only 
for  the  present  to  that  of  providing  for 
the  future ;  it  creates  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful, and  with  this  teaches  certain  les- 
sons of  carefulness  and  cleanliness;  it 
increases  the  love  for  one's  home  and 
neighborhood  because  of  the  effort  to 
make  it  beautiful  and  desirable  to  live 
in  ;  it  teaches  love  of  country  and  service 
to  one's  country  ;  it  takes  one  from  *' na- 
ture to  nature's  God;"  and  all  these 
things  tend  to  produce  good  citizenship. 
Is  it  worth  while  ? 


PERSONALITY  OF  EDISON. 


Thomas  A.  Edison  is  fifty-eight  years 
old.  Almost  his  entire  time  is  passed 
among  the  buildings  of  his  laboratory, 
either  in  the  library,  the  galvanometer 
room  or  the  chemical  room.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  for  him  to  have  his  dinner 
sent  to  him  from  the  house,  and  to  remain 
at  his  labors  throughout  the  night.  On 
the  night  immediately  preceding  the  writ- 
er's k^t  interview  with  him  he  remained 
at  work  in  his  laboratory  until  after  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  often  passes  ten  or  twelve  hours  at 
a  time  in  a  room  from  which  every  ray  of 
light  has  been  excluded.  He  told  the 
writer  that  he  is  so  accustomed  to  doing 
this  that  now,  after  he  has  been  in  the 
dark  room  several  hours,  objects  are  as 
distinctly  visible  to  him  there  as  they  are 
ordinarily  in  the  daylight  out-of-doors. 
''After  I  have  been  in  the  dark  room  ten 
hoars  or  more,"  he  said,  **I  can  see  to 
read  ordinary  print  without  any  other 
light  than  that  which  sifts  through  solid 
wood  and  walls,  or  emanates  from  the 
body.  It  is  wonderful  how  supersensi- 
tive the  eyes  will  become.  Prisoners  who 
are  locked  away  for  years  in  utter  dark- 
ness can  see  things  there  as  readily  as 
you  or  I  can  in  the  sunlight." 

He  is  not  a  draughtsman.  He  sees  his 
ideas  in  the  ether  around  him,  describes 
them,  and  directs  somebody  else  to  put 
them  on  paper  for  him.  He  has  little 
appreciation  of  a  drawing  after  it  is 
made.  It  is  nothing  but  a  flat  surface, 
"which  represents  measurements;  but  when 
tlie  parts  are  made  from  the  drawings 


nothing  delights  him  more  than  to  see 
them  go  together. 

His  power  of  concentration  is  phenom- 
enal. When  he  is  at  work  time  ceases, 
and  he  is  quite  as  intense  over  a  letter  he- 
is  reading  as  when  absorbed  in  his  favor- 
ite occupation  of  working  out  a  difiBcult 
problem.  Every  man  in  his  employ  loves* 
him,  and  this  is  high  praise.  His  eyes- 
are  as  bright  as  stars ;  his  face  is  the  face 
of  a  babe ;  his  smile  is  as  ingenuous  as  a 
young  girl's ;  his  hand-clasp  is  firm  and 
hearty;  his  step  is  brisk  and  energetiCr 
He  is  an  affectionate  and  a  lovable  man. 
— North  American. 


CHEERFULNESS  OF  DEATH. 


IT  does  not  strike  the  reader  as  at  all 
strange  when  he  finds  Jeremy  Taylor 
saying,  '^Of  all  the  evils  of  the  world 
which  are  reproached  with  an  evil  char> 
acter.  Death  is  the  most  innocent  of  its 
accusation."  These,  he  says  to  himself, 
are  the  words  of  a  preacher  and  a  poet; 
of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  look  at  the 
things  which  are  invisible;  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  hope, 
and  hope  is  not  seen;  who  is  accustomed 
to  ask  what  is  needful  rather  than  what 
is  true,  and  to  employ  his  imagination  no 
less,  indeed  rather  more,  than  his  obser* 
vation  in  administering  consolation. 

Very  different  is  the  habit  of  the  phys- 
ician. He  deals  with  the  physical  side 
of  life.  The  body,  with  its  ailments  and 
its  pains,  is  constantly  before  him.  He 
deals,  too,  with  men  not  in  their  best 
estate,  but  when  they  are  morbid;  whenr 
bodily  disease  has  affected  the  spirit  with 
infirmity.  His  testimony  is  of  the  visible- 
world;  of  actual  phenomena:  of  life  as  it 
really  is,  not  as  he  wishes  it  to  be.  He- 
bases  his  conclusions  on  long  and  varied 
observation  of  death.  Death  is  the  phys- 
ician's enemy ;  all  life  long  they  are  at 
war;  always  the  physician  must  be 
worsted  at  last.  When  such  a  man  writes 
that,  for  the  Christian,  *' Death  should  be 
in  reality  his  best  friend;  welcomed  rather 
than  feared,"  the  testimony  has  an  effi- 
cacy which  it  could  not  have  coming 
from  a  different  witness.  It  may  well  be 
a  thoughtful  meditation  of  such  as,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  "through  fear  of  death  are 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage." 
To  such  it  ought  to  come  as  a  deliverance 
\  from  a  needless  and  torturing  fear. 
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THE  BCHOOIi  JOUEFAIi* 


LANCA8TBR,  NOVBlfBBR,  1909. 

N.  C.  SCHAEFFER.       ....      J.  P.  M0CA8KEY. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Ed- 
ucational Association,  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  October  7th,  at  the  Common- 
wealth Hotel,  in  Harrisburg,  it  was  or* 
dered  that  the  annual  meeting  appointed 
for  Reading  next  summer  (1904)  should 
be  postponed  until  1905.  This  action  is 
taken  so  that  the  State  meeting  may  not 
conflict  in  any  way  with  the  great  St. 
Louis  Exposition  next  year,  which  very 
many  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ed- 
ucational Association  will  desire  to  at- 
tend. It  is  probable  also  that  next  year's 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  St.  Louis.  All 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Superintendents  Andrews,  of  Pittsburg, 
President  of  the  Association;  Jones,  of 
West  Chester;  Babcock,  of  Oil  City; 
Hopper,  of  Luzerne;  Dr.  Flickinger,  of 
Lock  Haven  Normal  School,  and  Dr. 
McCaskey,  of  Lancaster,  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  were  present,  and  the  com- 
mittee were  unanimous  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  deferring  the  Reading  meeting 
until  1905.  The  request  for  this  post- 
ponement came  originally  from  Superin- 
tendent Poos,  of  Reading.  The  matter 
was  then  submitted  by  President  Andrews 
to  all  the  School  Superintendents  in  the 
State,  140  in  number,  who,  almost  with- 
out exception,  advised  postponement  or 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  anything 
that  should  be  done  in  the  matter  by  the 
Committee.  Similar  action  was  taken  in 
1892,  that  the  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents might  have  only  the  great  Chicago 
Exposition  to  think  of  and  plan  for  in 
1903.  The  committee  has  done  wisely, 
and  we  will  now  look  forward  to  St.  Loius 
and  the  summer  of  1904. 

Thb  well  known  astronomer  and  act- 
ing Chancellor  of  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Prof.  John  A.  Brashear, 
has  discovered  a  large  spot  on  the  sun 
which  may  cause  disturbances  on  the 
earth.  The  spot  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  important  observed  within  eight 
or  ten  years.    It  is  nearly  100,000  miles  in 


length  and  has  an  average  width  of  25,000 
miles,  giving  an  area  of  2,500,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  twelve  times  the  area 
of  the  earth.  After  describing  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  as  being  due  to  the 
action  of  gases  thrown  out  by  the  sun's 
surface,  Mr.  Brashear  says:  '*The  earth 
is  almost  certain  to  feel  the  effects  of  this 
great  solar  activity  in  electrical  disturb- 
ance of  some  kind." 


"A  THOUGHTFUL  writer  hits  the  nail 
fairly  on  the  head,"  says  a  botanist, 
'*  when  he  asserts  that  it  is  vastly  more 
important  that  pupils  be  able  to  name 
and  classify  the  plants  and  trees  growing 
by  the  roadside  between  the  school  house 
and  their  homes  than  to  be  able  to  give 
the  height  of  the  principal  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Speaking  of  children 
in  flirming  districts,  he  also  says  it  is  &r 
more  sensible  to  teach  them  about  the 
composition  and  derivation  of  the  home 
soil  than  the  names  and  lengths  of  the 
rivers  in  Hindostan.  More  time,  too, 
might  be  spent  upon  ornithology. 

SoMB  few  weeks  ago  we  sent  several 
boxes  of  books  and  pictures,  a  ton  or 
more,  to  colored  schools  in  the  South, 
the  Hampton  Institute ;  a  new  school  at 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  in  which  Miss  Car- 
rie E.  Bemus,  a  devoted  woman  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers, and  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  m  Ala- 
bama. Miss  Bemus  acknowledges  the 
boxes  very  cordially,  and  Dr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  of  the  great  school  at  Tus- 
kegee, under  date  of  October  23d,  writes: 
''  I  thank  you  for  the  box  of  pictures  and 
books  which  we  received  some  days  ago 
from  you.  These  pictures  are  exactly 
what  we  have  been  wanting  for  a  long, 
long  while.  As  a  race  we  are  not  at  the 
point  where  we  can  spend  much  money 
tor  pictures,  although  we  are  just  as  fond 
of  the  beautiful  as  every  one  else.  The 
walls  here  on  the  grounds,  both  as  to 
class-rooms,  library  building,  etc.,  are 
sadly  in  need  of  pictures.  This  makes 
me  doubly  grateful  to  you  for  these  which 
you  have  sent.  They  are  just  the  size 
we  want,  and  many  of  them  are  the  char- 
acters that  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
We  are  having  them  framed,  and,  if  at 
any  time  you  should  come  this  way,  you 
will  see  them  on  our  walls." 
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FUN  AT  INSTITUTES. 


PR  some  years  the  custom  of  tttmiog 
the  County  Institute  into  an  occa- 
sion for  hilarity  and  all  sorts  of  fun  has 
been  giving  offense  to  persons  of  a  sober 
turn  of  mind.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Educational  Association  a 
resolution  was  introduced  to  express  con- 
demnation of  this  perversion  of  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  an  institute.  This  has 
called  forth  comments  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  superintendent  who  prepares  an 
institute  programme  may  well  ask  how 
he  is  to  steer  between  the  dry-as-dust 
performances  of  lecturers  who  lack  all 
sense  of  humor  and  the  levity  of  those 
who  count  success  by  the  number  of  ex- 
plosions of  laughter  which  they  can  elicit. 
At  one  institute  the  committee  who  aided 
in  making  the  programme  gave  notice 
that  solid  work  was  wanted  instead  of 
funny  stories.  At  another  institute  the 
superintendent  hired  a  ventriloquist, 
who  was  always  introduced  as  the  enter- 
tainer, in  distinction  from  those  who  gave 
the  regular  instruction. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
HomUeHc  Review  to  show  the  value  of  a 
sense  of  humor  to  the  preacher.  The 
writer  of  that  article  claims  that  humor 
cannot  be  defined — that  it  is  a  mood,  an 
inclination,  an  atmosphere.  *'Try," 
says  he,  "to  mould  it  into  a  definition, 
and  it  escapes  you.  Try  to  force  it  into 
a  contrast,  and  it  disappears.  Try  to 
analyze  a  pound  of  humor,  and  the  mo- 
ment your  knife  touches  it,  it  ceases  to  be 
humor.  Humor  is  not  buffoonery;  it  is 
pathos,  sympathy,  optimism.  It  is  the 
imagination  at  play."  He  next  quotes 
Joseph  Parker's  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Is  life  worth  living?  *'A  good 
deal  depends  upon  whether  you  have, 
in  the  largest  and  best  meaning  of 
the  term,  any  sense  of  humor.  *  *  The  arti- 
cle claims  that  there  never  has  been  a 
gr^t  preacher  who  was  not  either  a  Cal- 
vinist  or  a  humorist,  and  that  the  great- 
est preachers  have  been  both.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  humor  enables  the  preacher 
to  come  in  touch  with  his  audience. 
What  is  here  affirmed  of  preaching  is 
true  of  all  other  kinds  of  teaching,  espe- 
cially of  that  difficult  type  known  as 
teaching  teachers  at  a  County  Institute. 

The  resolution  passed  at  Wilkesbarre 
stirred  up  Editor  John  MacDonald,  who 
lives  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  He  is  full  of  hu- 
mor himself,  and  cannot  make  a  speech 


or  write  a  letter  without  some  flashes  of 
wit  and  several  ebullitions  of  good-na- 
tured fun.     In  a  letter  he  says:  "Wis- 
dom is  not  necessarily  bound  up  with 
sepulchral  solemnity,  and  wit  and  humor 
may  be  found  associated  with  the  deepest 
seriousness.     It  is  not  a  crime  to  make 
people  laugh;   it  tr  a  crime  to  induce  or 
promote   irreverence.     People,   though, 
may  differ  as  to  what  is  irreverence.    I 
am  beginning  to  think  a  speaker  who  has 
no  humor  in  his  soul  should  not  be  al- 
lowed on  a  public  platform,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  you  and  I  would  agree  with 
Mrs.  Elspeth  MacPadyen,  in  "  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Briar  Bush,"  that  '  a  man  with- 
out humor  sudna  be  allowed  intae  a  poo- 
pit.'     And,  further:   *A  hear  that  they 
have  nae  examination  in  humor  at  the 
College;   it's  an  awful  want,  for  it  wud 
keep  out  many  a  dreith  body.'    I  have 
listened  a  whole  half-hour  to  a  succession 
of  dry-as-dust  papers  in  which  platitudes 
of  the  most  depressing  sort  known  to  men 
were  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of 
every  address.   It  was  and  is  awful.    But 
I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  the  kindly 
humor  of  Lamb  that  your  association 
condemned,  but  the  coarse  jocularity  of 
the  circus  clown  and  of  the   minstrel 
show.     Bless  me.   Brother  Schaeffer,  I 
find  myself  preaching  a  sermon." 

The  foregoing  letter  points  out  a  differ- 
ence between  humor  and  the  other  forms 
of  the  comic.  The  former  is  kind  and 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  trials  and  woes 
of  humanity.  Surely  the  school  pre- 
sents a  superabundance  of  funny  things. 
Words  themselves  give  rise  to  puns,  and 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  lecturer  is  con- 
tinually tempted  to  say  sharp  things. 
The  intellect  delights  in  irony,  satire  and 
sarcasm.  Humor  takes  the  pain  from 
wit,  the  sting  from  satire,  the  venom  from 
sarcasm.  It  helps  to  make  the  dryest 
subject  interesting.  Anatomy  is  pro- 
verbially dry  and  uninteresting.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  taught  this  sub- 
ject during  the  period  of  the  day  that  no 
one  else  wanted,  and  his  humor,  coupled 
with  other  good  qualities,  enabled  him  to 
hold  his  students  in  spite  of  the  noon 
hour  and  the  dry  subject  of  instruction. 

A  good  instructor  never  makes  any 
form  of  the  comic  the  chief  ingredient  of 
what  he  says;  but  humor  helps  him  with 
all  classes  of  hearers,  and  those  who  lack 
the  most  important  of  all  the  senses — the 
sense  of  humor — are  compelled  to  ^dmit 
the  power  of  the  man  who   combines 
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sense  with  nonsense,  science  with  humor, 
and  who  is  not  afraid  to  hear  others 
laugh,  even  when  discussing  the  gravest 
problems  of  time  and  eternity. 

Occasionally  one  hears  lectures  full  of 
Scriptural  allusions.  The  way  in  which 
passages  of  Scripture  are  employed  con- 
nects them  with  the  ridiculous  and  spoils 
their  meaning  in  the  hour  of  worship  and 
meditation.  The  men  who  frame  jokes 
at  the  expense  of  Holy  Writ  deserve  to 
be  banished  from  the  platform.  They 
are  worse  than  the  habitual  punster, 
more  disgusting  than  the  clown  in  the 
circus,  and  only  to  be  likened  with  the 
institute  instructor  who  wastes  his  time 
and  opportunity  in  telling  funny  stories  for 
their  own  sake,  and  not  because  they  serve 
to  emphasize  and  fix  an  important  truth. 


THE  MOSELY  COMMISSION. 


NOTED  commission,  comprising 
Alfred  Mosely,  Member  of  the  Eng- 
sh  Parliament,  and  his  distinguish^ 
guests,  thirty  or  more  prominent  English- 
men, are  now  visiting  the  leading  cities 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  of  studying  the  meth- 
ods and  spirit  of  our  system  of  education. 
The  commission  originated  with  Mr. 
Mosely,  who  is  paying  nearly  all  its  ex- 
penses. He  did  the  same  for  the  British 
Industrial  Commission  that  visited  the 
United  States  some  months  ago,  of  which 
the  present  commission  is  practically  an 
outgrowth.  The  party  landed  in  New 
Yoik  about  the  middle  of  October.  They 
were  welcomed  at  a  banquet  given  by 
President  Butler  of  Columbia  College, 
and  have  been  shown  distinguished  at- 
tention in  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago  and  other  cities.  They 
have  been  divided  into  four  groups  and 
will  travel  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
gathering  ideas  and  facts  that  may  be 
helpful  in  the  work  of  school  reform  now 
under  way  in  Great  Britain.  The  Coun- 
cil of  London  has  a  large  representation 
on  the  commission  and  will  be  guided  by 
its  report  in  the  application  and  enf  »rce- 
ment  of  the  new  Education  law  which, 
while  it  was  debated  in  Parliament,  caused 
much  agitation  among  all  classes  of  the 
English  people. 

The  distinguished  party  was  greatly 
pleased  with  their  sympathetic  reception 
at  the  White  House  by  President  Roose- 
velt, many  of  them  quoting  with  approval 


what  he  said  on  education  and  on  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Alaskan  question.  Dr. 
Gray  and  others  said  that  the  single  fact 
that  two  great  nations  could  adjust  a 
grave  difierence  in  this  way  is  a  splendid 
victory  for  equity.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  the  dispute  on  either  side,  they  were 
glad  that  it  had  been  disposed  of  wiUi 
honor  and  without  unpleasant  contention. 

Prof.  Magnus  Maclean,  of  Glasgow, 
said:  ''I  am  greatly  delighted  with  the 
equipment  of  your  institutions.  Not  only 
your  towns  and  States,  but  also  private 
individuals  liberally  endow  them,  and  a 
great  deal  of  whatever  superiority  they 
may  possess  is  doubtless  due  to  this  fact. 
As  to  your  systems  of  technical  education, 
I  have  seen  nothing  on  the  whole  so  far 
that  is  better  than  that  which  we  have 
ourselves;  but  your  superior  equipment 
is  vastly  advantageous,  and,  further,  the 
results  attained  are  largely  due  to  the 
opportunities  for  the  practical  application 
ot  technical  science  afforded  to  students 
by  your  manufacturers.  President  Roose- 
velt last  night  expressed  my  thought  in 
regard  to  what  you  have  done  in  the 
pedagogy  of  technology  when  he  said 
that,  while  endeavoring  to  make  the  edu- 
cational foundation  as  broad,  firm  and 
substantial  as  possible,  he  would  like  also 
to  see  a  few  pinnacles  to  the  structnre. 
You  have  produced,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  it,  but  few  men  of  very  great  merit 
in  this  line;  in  other  words,  there  are 
some  pinnacles  of  moderate  height,  but  no 
very  tall  ones.  Our  party,  as  you  know, 
naturally  resolves  itself  into  groups,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  phases  of  its  mis- 
sion. As  Professor  of  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  I 
represent  chiefly  that  side  of  education. 
We  shall  go  from  here  to  Boston,  and 
then  to  Chicago.  Some  of  us  will  sail  for 
home  on  the  14th  of  November,  and  others 
a  month  later.  Some  of  us  intend  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  Western  States.  We 
have  been  repeatedly  told,  upon  very 
good  authority,  that  the  best  education 
to  be  obtained  in  this  country  is  given 
there — so  far  as  inducing  initiation  in  the 
pupil  is  concerned." 

Mr.  Black,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  is 
conBning  himself  chiefly  to  the  infpection 
of  the  American  elementary  and  gram- 
mar schools.     He  said: 

'*  I  think  America  is  decidedly  in  earn- 
est on  the  subject  of  education.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  what  I  have 
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seen,  though  our  observation  has  been 
somewhat  limited  thus  far.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  criticise  American  institutions,  un- 
less it  be  in  a  merely  casual  way.  You 
may  make  mistakes,  as  any  one  else  may. 
The  man  or  the  nation  that  never  does 
that  never  makes  anything.  I  think 
there  is  an  alertness  about  your  pupils 
which  is  most  promising  for  the  future. 
Your  schools  teach  a  readiness  of  intellect 
that  is  most  valuable.  If  I  were  to  criti- 
cise, I  should  say  that  the  thing  which 
strikes  me  most  is  that  almost  all  your 
pupils  speak  indistinctly.  I  have  again 
and  again  listened  to  a  recitation  in  a 
dass  room  in  this  country  without  under- 
standing a  single  word,  and  I  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  the  teachers  at  the  time. 
As  to  pedagogy,  you  do  not  need  men 
who  can  write  nice  text  books  only.  You 
have  a  superabundance  of  them.  What 
you  want  is  the  man  who  can  write  the 
thousandth  text  book  that  will  tell  and 
will  live." 

Rev.  Herbert  B.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Bradfield  College,  Berkshire,  re- 
presents what  are  termed  the  historical 
public  schools  of  England.  He  is  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Masters'  Conference, 
composed  of  men  connected  with  what 
are  termed  as  the  more  aristocratic  public 
schools.  **  Though, ' '  said  he,  *  *  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  that  adjective  and  the 
idea  which  it  embodies;  my  sympathies 
are  all  the  other  way,  and  I  class  myself 
as  a  radical."  There  is  another  similar 
body,  called  the  Masters'  Association,  re- 
presenting what  are  distinctly  known  as 
the  grammar  schools.  ' '  What  has  struck 
me  most  was  that  you  have  here  what  is 
utterly  neglected  and  almost  unknown  in 
England,  the  teaching  of  English,  and 
that  the  correlation  between  that  and  the 
study  of  history  is  recognized  by  all  your 
instructors.  Then,  also,  you  practically 
illustrate  the  proper  connection  between 
manual  training  and  literary  training, 
and  that  is  a  rarity  in  England.  Here  it 
has  been  exemplified  in  fruitful  study  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  beneficial 
effect  is  apparent  in  your  boys.  In  the 
older  historical  schools  of  England  man- 
ual training  is  nonexistent.  I  may  say 
that  I  am  the  pioneer  of  manual  training 
in  English  schools,  having  first  intro- 
duced it  at  the  engineering  shops  at  my 
college.  As  a  rule  it  is  entirely  ignored 
in  the  great  secondary  schools.  I  was 
led  to  start  it  because  I  knew  there  were 
so  many  boys  who  failed  in  book  work; 


or  from  the  more  antiquated  schools  were 
sent  home  because  they  did  not  rise  to  a 
certain  standing  at  a  certain  age — a 
standing  that  was  entirely  determined  by 
what  they  had  learned  of  two  dead 
languages,  Latin  and  Greek.  Such  is 
the  rule,  you  know,  at  schools  like  those 
of  Eton  and  Winchester.  Now,  on  the 
unfavorable  side,  it  didn't  strike  me  that 
you  teach  Latin  as  well  as  we  do  in  Eng- 
land. Your  methods  are  rather  anti- 
quated, and  suggestive,  too,  of  unripe 
scholarship.  Again,  you  do  not,  in  all 
your  schools,  teach  the  modem  languages 
in  the  most  approved  modern  fashion.  In 
the  best  schools  in  England  there  is 
never  a  thought  of  allowing  the  instructor 
to  use  anything  but  French  when  he  is 
discoursing  to  his  class  about  French  or 
is  teaching  it.  But  you  teach  science 
admirably.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  your  argumentative  method  of  teach- 
ing English,  allowing  the  pupils  to  ex- 
press and  discuss  their  own  ideas  about 
the  subject  matter  in  hand,  by  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  teacher.  Your  boys  don't 
regard  the  teacher  as  the  fountain  of  all 
knowledge,  but  take  up  the  work  of  in- 
quiry and  investigation  themselves,  critic- 
ally regarding  the  statements  made  to 
them  or  before  them.  There  are  many 
other  causes  than  those  at  which  I  have 
hinted  to  explain  the  greater  progress  of 
education  in  America  than  in  England. 
One  of  these,  I  think,  is  the  fact  that 
America  recognizes  that  education  is  her 
chief  national  asset,  and  that  in  England 
it  is  regarded  as  a  bore.  This  condition 
is  partly  due  to  our  class  or  caste  system, 
the  unhappy  fashion  of  speaking  of  the 
rising  element  of  the  population  as  com- 
posed of  upstarts." 


REPRESSION  AND  EXPRESSION. 


THE  reason  why  some  teachers  fail  in 
government  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
all  day  long  they  try  to  repress  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  pupil.  In  every  healthy 
child  there  is  an  immense  fund  of  energy, 
which  seeks  to  express  itself  in  words 
and  deeds.  If  this  energy  is  not  directed 
into  proper  channels,  it  will  overflow  in 
endless  forms  of  mischief.  Work  is  often 
assigned  to  pupils  at  their  seats  with  no 
purpose  beyond  that  of  keeping  children 
out  of  mischief.  Such  work  is  aptly  styled 
busy  work,  and  deserves  condemnation, 
because  it  wastes  the  time  and  effort  of 
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the  pupil.  Seat  work  should  promote  the 
mental  development  of  pupils  while  it 
keeps  them  busy.  It  should  aim  to  give 
expression  to  the  normal  activities  of  the 
children.  A  child  that  is  busy  in  pre- 
paring legitimate  work,  finds  such  work 
more  interesting  than  the  forms  of  mis- 
chief which  bring  blame  instead  of 
praise.  In  education  expression  is  more 
important  than  repression. 

The  accidents  which  happen,  although 
annoying,  should  not  be  treated  as  of- 
fenses. A  slate  is  dropped  upon  the 
floor,  not  purposely,  but  merely  by  acci- 
dent. The  child  is  kept  in  during  noon 
intermission.  Its  temper  is  sullen  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  and  its  heart  is  in  rebel- 
lion on  account  of  the  punishment.  A 
word  of  kindly  admonition  would  have 
kept  the  child  in  a  mood  for  work,  and 
caused  it  to  exercise  care  lest  the  slate 
again  disturb  the  school.  Probably  the 
chief  offender  is  the  School  Board,  whose 
members  should  have  supplied  tablets 
instead  of  slates  for  all  forms  of  seat 
work. 

In  the  same  school  the  programme  was 
changed.  Habit  is  stronger  than  mem- 
ory, and  an  entire  class  came  out  to  recite 
spelling  instead  of  the  branch  which  had 
been  substituted.  They  were  told  to  stay 
in  during  recess.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  they  showed  a  lack  of  vig- 
orous attention.  They  could  hardly  sit 
quiet  because  the  tired  limbs  ached  for 
exercise.  The  invigoration  of  the  lungs 
by  five  minutes'  exercise  in  the  6pen  air 
would  have  sent  them  back  to  their  books 
with  renewed  powers  of  attention.  The 
teacher  had  forgotten,  or  perhaps  had 
never  known,  that  expression  is  more  im- 
portant than  repression  in  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development. 

The  doctrine  of  expression  as  a  means 
of  growth  may  be  carried  to  extremes. 
The  child  must  be  taught  to  inhibit 
wrong  impulses,  to  avoid  conduct  that 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  others.  The 
boy  who,  in  spite  of  his  father's  caution, 
dropped  a  guest's  watch  into  the  soup  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  action  of  a  hot 
liquid  upon  gold,  because  he  had  often 
seen  the  efiect  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  was 
p;iving  expression  to  a  thought  of  his 
inner  life,  but  inhibition  would  have  been 
better  than  expression,  and  his  rashness 
in  making  a  new  experiment  deserved  a 
dose  from  Dr.  Spankster.  Inhibition  is 
as  important  a  function  of  the  will  as  ex- 
pression. 


Words  like  oppression,  suppression, 
depression  show  to  what  lengths  repres- 
sion may  be  carried.  On  the  other  hand, 
expression  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
word  impression.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
react  against  every  impression.  In  some 
instances  inhibition  of  the  tendency  to 
outward  expression  is  a  duty.  But  when 
the  impressions  have, been  wisely  made, 
there  should  be  adequate  expression; 
otherwise  weakening  of  the  will  in  the 
direction  of  legitimate  effort  must  follow. 
The  school  develops  the  reading  habit. 
The  habit  of  reading  novels  may  stir  up 
the  feelings  again  and  again  without 
leading  to  adequate  expression,  and  thus 
end  in  weakening  the  will  instead  of 
training  it  for  the  strenuous  life  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  success  and 
future  usefulness. 


TREE  PLANTING. 


THERE  have  been  many  trees  planted 
this  fall  as  a  result  of  the  appointment 
of  Arbor  Day.  Among  others,  the  boys 
of  the  Lancaster  high  school  made  a  new 
record  by  planting  a  hundred  and  seventy 
'* Smoke  House"  apple  trees  at  their 
homes  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
They  were  distributed  by  the  principal  of 
the  school,  Prof.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  at  ii 
a.  m.,  Oct.  1 6th,  after  instructions  by 
Prof.  J.  C.  Gable  as  to  how  they  should 
be  planted.  It  is  the  thirty-eighth  time 
this  school  has  planted  more  trees  than 
there  have  been  pupils  enrolled.  The 
formal  programme  of  appropriate  read- 
ings and  recitations,  and  music  by  the 
chorus  and  orchestra,  was,  as  usual,  in 
the  afternooon. 

The  schools  should  make  Arbor  Day, 
both  in  spring  and  fall,  a  day  of  special 
observance.  What  could  be  better  for 
the  pupils  than  to  interest  them  prac- 
tically in  the  planting  of  things  that  grow, 
which  they  can  see  grow  from  year  to 
year,  as  flowers,  shrubs,  shade  and  fruit 
trees,  especially  fruit  trees  ?  Arbor  Day 
is  meant  ta  encourage  such  teaching  in 
the  schools,  and  such  planting  outside  of 
them,  both  about  the  schools  themselves 
and  about  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Both 
teachers  and  superintendents,  as  well  as 
other  people,  do  what  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  so  the  day  with  its 
many  beautiful  and  helpful  lessons  is  too 
generally  ignored.  It  has,  however,  be- 
come a  fixed  institution,  and  is  steadily 
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growing  in  favor  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
are  proud  of  it,  and  if  we  do  Dot  get  as 
mnch  ont  of  it  as  we  should — and  will  as 
the  years  go  by — there  is  a  sort  of  com- 
pound interest  going  with  it  and  growing 
out  of  it  that  makes  the  State  much  richer 
for  its  thirty-eight  Arbor  Days.  Bach 
successive  observance  adds  to  the  endur- 
ing wealth  of  the  State  for  all  the  years 
to  come. 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Outlook y  we 
find  an  interesting  letter  Irom  Prof.  B.  K. 
FernoW,  late  director  of  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Cornell  University, 
in  which  he  says: 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  take  an  in- 
terest in  arousing  by  your  editorials  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  subject  of  forestry,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  correct  any 
erroneous  notions  regarding  the  profes- 
sional side  of  forestry  that  may  naturally 
creep  into  such  discussions.  In  your  edi- 
torial comment  on  page  968  (issue  of 
August  22)  you  say:  '*  Of  course  the  sys- 
tem advocated  by  the  Bureau  is  that 
which  exists  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, namely,  the  cutting  of  those  trees 
which  will  afford  a  maximum  of  the  kind 
of  timber  required,  the  small  trees  devel- 
oping in  their  turn,  and  the  cut-over  land 
being  gradually  reforested  by  the  plant- 
ing of  new  trees.  In  those  countries,  for 
every  tree  cut  a  new  one  must  be  planted.' 

"These  two  sentences  contain  two 
pieces  of  misinformation.  There  is  hardly 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  forest  area  of  Germany 
managed  under  the  system  to  which  you 
refer,  the  so-called  *  selection  *  forest,  be- 
cause it  has  long  been  recognized  as  less 
efficient  than  other  systems,  especially  the 
system  of  removing  the  entire  old  crop  at 
once  and  replacing  it  by  planting.  There 
is  no  such  obligation,  as  we  have  been 
again  and  again  erroneously  told  by  the 
newspapers,  on  the  part  of  German  private 
forest  owners  to  '  plant  one  tree  for  every 
one  cut.'  If  such  a  provision  existed,  it 
would  be  a  very  poor  one  and  would  by 
no  means  do  what  it  is  supposed  to  be 
intended  for,  namely,  to  keep  up  a  timber 
supply.  In  a  fully  stocked  German  tim- 
ber forest  ready  for  the  axe  there  are  at 
best  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
trees  found  on  an  acre;  but  in  order  to  get 
the  branchless  bole  which  fits  these  trees 
for  lumber  manufacture,  it  was  necessary 
to  plant  on  that  same  acre  originally  two 
thousand  or  more  little  seedlings,  which 
will  be  gradually  reduced  to  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  through  the  struggle  for 


light,  and  by  that  struggle  those  remain- 
ing are  forced  into  the  desirable  form. 
The  rule,  therefore,  should  be,  and  the 

!>ractice  by  those  who  voluntarily  adopt 
orestry  methods  is,  to  plant,  not  one  tree 
for  every  one  cut,  but  eight  to  ten  or  more. 
"  In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  your  readers  to  know  that  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry,  which 
has  just  been  abandoned  because  it 
adopted  the  most  approved  system  of 
silviculture,  namely,  replacing  an  old 
unsatisfactory  wood  crop  by  a  superior 
planted  one,  has  during  its  short  career 
planted  approximately  in  the  above  pro- 
portion, and  if  given  time  would  have- 
doubled  the  ratio.  It  is  evident  that  the 
collapse  of  the  college,  so  far  as  it  was  not 
a  result  of  personal  or  political  influences^ 
was  due  to  misconceptions  regarding  for- 
estry methods,  such  as  are  exhibited  in 
the  two  sentences  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  criticising.  * ' 


THE  WONDER  OF  RADIUM. 


ON  Friday  evening,  October  i6th,  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
largest  stock  of  radium  in  the  United 
States,  and  hearing  Prof.  William  J.  Ham- 
mer, one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
country,  lecture  upon  *' Radium  and 
Radio- Active  Substances,"  which  is  the 
title  of  the  book  he  has  recently  pub- 
lished. The  lecture  was  in  the  audience 
hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  audience  included  many 
college  men  and  others  who  are  especially 
interested  in  scientific  investigation.  The 
lecturer  spoke  of  radium  as  the  most  won- 
derful element  yet  discovered,  **  the  mir- 
acle of  science,"  a  thing  before  which  the 
scientific  men  of  the  world  stand  in  dumb 
ignorance  and  amazement.  Radiographs 
were  shown  giving  evidence  that  its  rays 
pass  readily  through  iron  and  other  met- 
als and  minerals  impervious  to  the  X-ray. 
An  editorial  in  the  Outlook  presents  some 
of  the  points  made  by  Prof.  Hammer,  as 
follows: 

The  attention  of  the  scientific  world  is 
to-day  centered  upon  a  discovery  recently 
made  by  a  Polish  woman,  Madame  Curie. 
That  discovery  is  of  the  substance  known 
as  radium,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to- 
say  that  to  Madame  Curie  is  due  the. 
knowledge  of  a  new  element  which  ap-. 

Sarently  refuses  to  obey  some  of  the  care-^ 
illy  arranged  laws  of  science,  and  even 
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threatens  to  compel  a  complete  revision 
of  scientific  teachings  ncqaestioned  for 
decades.  Briefly,  the  facts  of  the  remark- 
able discovery  are  as  follows:  A  French 
chemist  named  Becquerel  had  accident- 
ally placed  a  sensitive  photographic  plate 
ijn-apped  in  light-proof  paper  in  a  drawer 
with  a  piece  of  the  phosphorescent  salt  of 
the  element  uranium.  Several  days  later 
it  occurred  to  him  to  develop  the  plate, 
and  to  his  amazement,  he  found  that,  in 
;spite  of  the  darkness  of  the  drawer  and  in 
rspite  of  the  light-proof  envelope,  the  plate 
liad  been  affected.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tions proved  that  the  uranium  rays  re- 
.sembled  the  so-called  X  rays  in  their 
;j>ower  to  penetrate  apparently  opaque 
^objects.  Becquerel  confined  his  attention 
;to  uranium,  not  dreaming  that  almost 
within  his  grasp  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  of  the  age.  It  was  at 
this  hour  that  Madame  Curie  was  led  to 
the  study  of  uranium  compounds  and 
luminous  substances.  A  woman  of  bril- 
liant scientific  attainment,  she  brought  a 
well-developed  mind  to  the  work.  She 
began  an  exhaustive  research  of  the  resi- 
due of  pitchblende,  a  peculiar  black  ore 
found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Cornwall  and 
Colorado,  from  which  uranium  is  derived. 
Assisted  by  her  husband,  also  a  scientist, 
Madame  Curie  thoroughly  examined  a 
specimen  of  Bohemian  pitchblende  resi- 
due utterly  devoid  of  uranium,  and  found 
it  much  more  active  than  any  uranium 
salt.  It  was  clear  from  this  that  energetic 
substances  never  even  thought  of  re- 
mained to  be  identified.  The  search  of 
this  remarkable  woman  scientist  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  two  elements.  One 
she  named  **  polonium,''  after  the  land  of 
her  birth,  the  other  was  christened  **  ra- 
dium." Both  were  found  to  be  "radio- 
active"— a  word  invented  by  Madame 
Curie.  The  details  of  her  investigations 
are  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  she 
liad  to  secure  several  tons  of  pitchblende 
Tesidu^.  This  enormous  mass  was  found 
^o  contain  nearly  all  the  metals  to  a 
igreater  or  less  degree.  It  was  necessary 
to  separate  such  different  metals  as  lead 
and  calcium  sulphate,  silica,  iron  oxide, 
aluminium,  copper,  bismuth,  zinc,  cobalt, 
antimony,  niobium,  barium,  nickel,  tan- 
talium,  arsenic  and  others.  Finally,  after 
much  costly  chemical  work,  the  Curies 
reduced  the  pitchblende  residue  into  por- 
tions containing  different  elements.  These 
were  separately  exposed  to  photographic 
plates  wrapped  in  light-proof  paper  for 


the  purpose  of  isolating  those  which  were 
radio-active.   The  active  sutetances  were 
concentrated  by  arduous  processes,  until 
at  last  a  few  hundredths  of  a  grain  of 
enormously  active  radium  were  obtained. 
The  accepted  theory  of  radium  is  that 
it  is  an  element  that  shoots  off  particles  of 
itself  into  space  at  such  terrific  speed  that 
100,000  miles  a  second  is  considered  a  low 
estimate.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  waste  goes  on  continually  and  at 
such  enormous  velocity,  the  actual  loss  is 
almost  nothing.     One  result  of  this  mar- 
velous emission  of  particles  is  the  main- 
tenance of  heat  three  degrees  higher  than 
the  air  which  surrounds  it.     It  has  been 
proved  that  radium   not  only  possesses 
this  remarkable  property,  but  that  its 
rate  of  heat-emission  remains  unchanged 
regardless  of  the  temperature  of  the  ele- 
ment which  surrounds  it.   In  other  words, 
there  is  no  perceptible  variation  when  the 
air  that  surrounds  it  is  90**  F.,  or  that 
of  — 312°  F,.  when  air  becomes  liquid. 
So  wonderful  is  this  element  given  to  the 
world  by  Madame  Curie  that  the  most 
brilliant  scientific  investigators,  both  here 
and  abroad,  are  putting  forth  the  greatest 
systematized  efforts  to  discover  new  prop- 
erties.    Conjectures  that  seem  wildly  im- 
probable are  daily  made  public,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  radium  has  extra- 
ordinary possibilities.    It  is  so  highly 
luminous  that  print  can  be  read  by  its 
light,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  possesses 
the  power  of  imparting  its  own  luminos- 
ity to  other  bodies  which  in  their  normal 
state  are  quite  inactive.  .  So  powerful  is 
the  photographic  action  of  radium  that  it 
is  capable  of  penetrating  black  paper  and 
other  opaque  objects  as  readily  as  sunlight 
passes  through  clear  glass.   Held  against 
the  temple  of  a  blind  man;  radium  will  so 
affect  the  retina  that  the  sensation  of  light 
is  produced.  Applied  to  the  nerve-centers 
of  small  animals,  the  rays  paralyze  and 
ultimately  kill.   As  this  deadly  effect  can 
be  produced  with  a  minute  speck,  it  can 
easily  be  understood  that  radium  in  any 
quantity  would  be  disastrous  to  human 
beings.    Professor  Curie  even  asserts  that 
he  would  not  venture  into  a  room  con- 
taining two  or  three  pounds  of  the  ele- 
ment for  fear  that  his  eyesight  would  be 
destroyed,  his  skin  burnt,  and  possibly 
he  would  be  fatally  stricken.     Radium 
destroys  the  germinating  power  of  seeds, 
kills  the  larvae  of  butterflies,  and  has  such 
a  bactericidal  effect  that  it  has  been  used 
to  good  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  skin 
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diseases  and  even  in  cancer.  Its  power 
of  causing  other  bodies  to  become  lumin- 
ous renders  it  invalaable  in  the  testing  of 
precious  stones.  By  its  aid  diamonds  are 
rendered  phosphorescent  and  can  thus  be 
readily  distinguished  from  paste  imita- 
tions, which  are  not  so  sensitive  to  the 
rays.  Recent  writers  on  the  subject  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  pound  of  ra- 
dium uncontrolled  would  annihilate  the 
earth,  that  in  smaller  portions  it  would 
aid  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  that 
it  may  solve  the  problem  of  light  without 
heat,  perfect  wireless  communication  and 
achieve  possibilities  still  beyond  the  hori- 
zon of  our  knowledge.  Many  hypotheses 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  won- 
derful manifestations  of  radium.  It  is 
considered  certain  that  part  of  the  emana- 
tions are  streams  or  torrents  of  material 
particles  infinitely  smaller  than  the  atom, 
which  until  now  has  been  considered  the 
smallest  subdivision  of  matter,  projected 
incessantly  by  the  substance  itself  with  a 
speed  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
miles  a  second.  Beyond  this  fact  little  is 
known.  It  is  yet  to  be  determined  what 
property  of  matter  permits  any  form  of  it 
to  maintain  a  practically  eternal  energy 
in  expelling  a  stream  of  fragments  of  its 
own  mass  so  small  that  they  cause  no 
appreciable  loss  in  weight,  and  what  is 
the  form  of  the  matter  thus  projected. 


WORKING  THEIR  WAY. 


THERB  is  a  common  impression  that 
college  students  live  a  happy,  joyous 
life,  rich  with  social  intercourse,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  care,  except  at  dreaded 
intervals,  when  cruel  instructors  inflict 
examinations  on  their  classes.  There  is, 
however,  another  side  to  this  picture. 
Many  of  the  students  must  supplement 
by  their  own  earnings  amounts  saved 
with  great  difficulty  from  the  scanty 
wages  of  parents  or  relatives.  Others 
again  must  support  themselves  entirely, 
paying  not  only  for  their  necessities,  but 
for  their  college  expenses  also.  In  order 
to  do  this,  students  develop  much  inge- 
nuity in  devising  ways  and  means  to  earn 
expenses.  A  large  city  naturally  affords 
many  more  opportunities  for  work  than  a 
country  village,  and  hence  poorer  boys 
often  prefer  a  city  college  for  that  reason, 
The  city  of  Providence,  for  example,  sup- 
plies to  the  students  of  Brown  University 
numerous  opportunities  for  self-support. 


Many  of  the  young  men  work  outside 
class  hours  in  the  great  markets  or  de- 
partment stores;  others  are  employed  by 
the  big  corporations  as  special  car  men, 
telephone  hands,  and  readers  of  gas  me- 
ters. Many  serve  as  waiters,  cooks'  as- 
sistants, or  care  for  furnaces.  The  even- 
ing schools  employ  many^  and  others 
instruct  pupils  in  need  of  special  teaching. 
Many  preach  in  small  churches  or  assist 
in  Sunday  school  or  mission  work  for 
small  compensation,  and  others  again 
serve  as  special  reporters  on  daily  papers. 
Elections  require  them,  and  the  census 
taker  always  depends  on  the  services  of 
the  students.  If  nothing  else  offers,  can- 
vassing is  always  possible,  and  experience 
if  not  money  is  thereby  gained.  They 
act  as  ushers  at  concerts,  serve  as  janitors 
in  early  morning  to  business  men,  play  in 
orchestras  at  the  public  hall  or  preside  at 
the  organ  in  church;  in  short,  so  numer- 
ous are  the  occupations  in  which  students 
are  engaged  that  a  complete  enumeration 
of  them  is  impossible. 

The  students  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York  City,  during  their  summer 
vacation  of  three  months,  earned  a  total 
of  $31,401.69,  according  to  the  report  of 
Reuben  A.  Meyers,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Employment  for  Students 
of  the  University,  issued  very  recently. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  over  $13,000 
over  the  summer  of  1902.  Of  the  total 
amount,  $11,426.45  was  earned  with  the 
aid  of  the  committee,  while  on  their  own 
initiative  the  students  made  $19,975.24. 

The  largest  amount  was  earned  by  law 
students,  forty-eight  men  making  $11,- 
122.29.  A  factory  superintendent  made 
$950;  a  life  insurance  agent,  $750;  a  tutor, 
$850;  a  lecturer  on  English  literature, 
$200,  and  one  on  psychology,  $450;  a 
night  watchman,  $100  and  expenses;  an 
architectural  draughtsman,  $250;  a  hotel 
clerk,  $150;  a  printer,  $175;  a  tourist 
guide,  $275;  a  street  car  conductor,  $170; 
a  harvester  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas, 
$50;  a  bank  clerk,  $250;  a  checker  in  a 
restaurant,  $175;  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, $150;  and  a  student  who  con- 
ducted a  summer  camp  for  boys,  $550. 

Wherever  money  can  be  honestly 
earned,  there  the  college  student  may  be 
found,  doing  his  work  patiently,  regard- 
less of  pride  or  dignity,  spurred  on  by  the 
hope  that,  some  day,  the  education  he  is 
happily  acquiring  will  enable  him  to 
earn  a  competence  and  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  life  and  work  of  the  world. 
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Dbpartmbnt  Public  Ikstruction,  ) 
IHarrisburo,  November^  1903.     / 

AS  this  is  the  year  in  which  the  triennial 
assessment  is  made  from  which  the 
county  commissioners  certify  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  the  number  of 
resident  taxables,  also  the  year  in  which 
the  commissioners  make  the  biennial  return 
of  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age  for  appropri- 
ation purposes,  we  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion 01  the  school  directors  throughout  the 
State  to  the  matter  and  urge  them  to  see  to 
it  in  time  that  their  assessors  and  county 
commissioners  make  correct  returns.  This 
can  be  easily  attended  to  now,  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  corrections  later  on,  and 
neglect  may  result  in  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  appropriation. 

The  list  of  taxables  now  certified  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be 
us^  in  the  distribution  of  the  State  appro- 
priation to  schools  for  the  next  three  years, 
and  the  list  of  children  between  six  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  will  be  used  for  the  next 
two  years,  hence  the  importance  of  having 
the  correct  number  certined. 

Directors  of  independent  districts  should 
ascertain  if  the  assessors  have  properly 
marked  on  their  books  the  names  of  those 
residing  in  their  districts.  If  this  is  at- 
tended to  by  directors  at  once  it  may  prevent 
considerable  trouble  hereafter  and  save  the 
districts  from  financial  loss  in  the  distribu- 
.tion  of  the  appropriation. 

Nathan  C.  Schabffbr, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


AN  IMPORTANT  CHANGE. 


THE  attention  of  School  Directors  is 
hereby  drawn  to  an  important  change  in 
the  affidavit  which  the  President  of  each 
School  Board  must  file  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  order  that  his  district 
may  receive  its  share  of  the  Annual  State 
Appropriation.  The  chanee  is  printed  in 
italics  in  the  form  given  beiow.  It  consists 
of  a  clause  affirming  that  the  provisions  of 
the  compulsory  education  law  have  been 
complied  with.  This  has  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  negligence  and  laxity  of  some 
School  Boards  m  the  enforcement  of  a  stat- 
ute which  wisely  aims  to  banish  illiteracy 
from  the  Commonwealth.  The  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  is  required  to 
withhold  one- fourth  of  the  appropriation 
from  school  districts  which  fail  to  enforce 
the  law.  The  Superintendents  of  the  various 
counties,  cities,  boroughs  and  townships, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  several  School 
Districts  are  hereby  requested  to  draw  the 
attention  of  all  Directors  to  this  important 
addition  to  the  form  of  affidavit  which  will 


be  sent  out  each  year  for  use  at  the  proper 
time.  Ignorance  of  law  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  excuse  for  neglect  to  comply  with  its 
provisions.  An  honest  and  earnest  efibct 
should  be  made  to  bring  all  children  to 
school,  even  if  the  law  should  be  found  de- 
fective in  some  of  its  details. 

AFFIDAVIT  AND  CERTIFICATE. 

(Form  No.  i.) 


To 

Superintendent  of County : 

Sir  :  I, ,  President  of  the  Boara  of 

School  Directors  of School  District, 

County,  do  hereby* that  the 

Common  Schools  of  said  District  have  been 
kept  open  and' in  operation,  according  to  the 
requirement  of  the  School  Law,  for  the  term 
of  ' t  months  during  the  school  year  end- 
ing on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  190-;  that  the 
several  branches  of  study  now  required  by  law 
to  be  taught  in  the  Common  Schools,  indnding 
the  subject  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  hu- 
man system,  have  been  regularly  intiodnced 
and  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  district, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law  have  been  complied  withy  and  no  teacher 
has  been  employed  for,  or  had  charge  of,  any 
of  the  schools  of  said  district  during  the  year 
specified,  who  had  not  at  the  time  a  valid  cer- 
tificate. 

I  also  certify  that  the  accounts  of  the  District 
Treasurer  and  Tax  Collector  for  said  year  have 
been  settled,  and  statements  in  full  of  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  district  published  accord- 
ing to  law. 

,  President. 

Countersigned : 

,  Secretary. 

County,  ss : 

and  subscribed  by  the  above 

named ,  President  as  aforesaid,  the  •  • 

day  of  ... .  A.  D.  190-,  before  me. 

,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Form  No.  2. 


To 

Superintendent  of County  . 

Sir:  I, President  of  the  Board  of 

School  Directors  of  School  District, 

County,  do  hereby  certify  that  . .  ■  • , 

whose  post-office  address  is ,  in  .  •  • . .* 

County,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  of  said 
district  for  the  school  year  commencing  June 
190-,  and  that  the  Treasurer  and  Collector  of 
tax  have  given  bond,  with  surety,  for  the  pef^ 
formance  of  their  respective  duties. 

,  PreMdenL 

Countersigned : 

,  Secretary. 

DIRECTIONS. 
I.  Write  the  Treaiurcr't  na»e  and  P.  O.  addveas  dto- 
tinctly. 

*  Inaerl "  Swear  ^"  or  "  Affirm**  aa  the  oaae  may  be. 
t  Insert  the  whole  number  of  months,  7, 8, 9, 10,  as  the 
case  may  t>e. 
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«•  Fo&M  No.  X  ma«t  be  executed  before  a  Justice  of 
tbe  Peace  or  other  officer  authorized  by  law  to  admiois- 
ter  oaths.  This  should  be  done  by  the  old  officers,  as 
soon  as  the  school  shall  have  closed  and  the  accounts 
fiir  the  vear  have  been  settled. 

^  This  certificate,  when  Form  No.  x  is  properly  exe- 
cntctf ,  and  the  District  Report  when  finished,  should  be 
lianded  to  the  new  officers  as  soon  as  the  board  is  oxitan- 
Ised. 

4.  When  Form  No.  3  has  been  properly  filed  and 
ai^ed  by  the  new  officers,  both  Certificate  and  Report 
are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  County  Superintendent 

5.  If  the  old  officers  should  neglect  to  execute  Form 
No.  I,  it  will  be  lejralfor  the  new  officers  to  do  so,  if  they 
know  the  law  has  been  complied  with. 

6.  In  no  case  should  this  sheet  be  torn,  or  Form  No.  x 
detached  from  Form  No.  a. 


TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  circular  letter  has  been  sent 
to  those  interested  in  the  distribution  of 
this  appropriation : 

Harrisburg,  October,  1903. 

Dear  Sirs  :  The  enclosed  warrant  is  for 
the  amount  due  your  district  for  maintain- 
ing a  Township  High  School  for  the  sdiool 
year  ending  June,  1903. 

The  amount  fixed  by  law  for  first  grade 
schools  is  fSoo;  second  grade,  |6(x>;  for 
third  grade  $400,  but  the  appropriation  for 
township  hifi^h  schools  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1901  lortbeschool  year  ending  June, 
1903 — $25.000— is  only  sufficient  to  pay  first 
grade  schools,  f  328  ;  second  grade,  $246,  and 
third  grade,  $164. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  the  schools  cannot 
receive  the  full  amount  they  are  legally  en- 
titled to,  but  am  utterly  unable  to  remedy. 
the  matter,  as  I  cannot  overdraw  the  appro- 
priation. 

There  will  be  available  ^50,000  for  town- 
ship high  schools  maintained  during  the 
current  ^*ear,  and  unless  the  number  of 
schools  IS  largely  increased,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  pay  them  in  1904  nearly  the  amount 
fixed  by  law.  Very  respectfully, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 
State  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


ADAMS—Supt.  Roth :  We  had  difficulty 
in  securing  enough  teachers,  but  all  our 
schools  are  now  in  session.  An  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever  at  New  Oxford  compelled  the 
closing  of  the  schools  for  ten  days. 

Armstrong— Supt.  Wolfe :  The  schools 
are  all  in  session,  although  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  secure  teachers.  A  number  of  teach- 
ers came  in  from  other  counties.  Some  of 
onr  schools  were  not  started  until  the  last 
of  the  month.  All  are  now  moving  alone 
nicely.  A  special  examination  was  held 
Sept.  II,  to  fill  vacancies. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp  :  Teachers  were  very 
scarce  in  our  county  this  year,  and  school 
boards  had  difficulty  in  filling  their  schools. 
Talpehocken  township  closed  three  slimly 
attended  schools  ;  Marion  closed  two,  and 
Maidencreek  one.  Each  township  trans- 
ports the  pupils  to  other  schools ;  the  ar- 
rangement seems  to  give  satisfaction.    The 


annual  "Beginners'  Meeting"'  held  at  Read- 
ing was  largely  attended.  The  instructors 
were  Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermel,  Supt.  Foos  of 
Reading,  Dr.  S.  A.  Baer  and  Supt.  Rapp. 

BUTI.ER— Supt.  Painter:  On  September 
4th  we  held  an  annual  fall  meeting  of  teach- 
ers. About  one  hundred  and  sixty  were 
present.  I  also  conducted  a  meeting  in 
Eau  Claire  borough  September  30th. 

CARBON—Supt.  Bevan  :  All  the  schools 
of  the  county  have  opened  for  the  year.  I 
have  already  visited  the  schools  of  East 
Mauch  Chunk,  Packerton,  Weissport, 
Mauch  Chunk  township,  and  Franklin  Ind. 
district.  Two  local  institutes  were  held 
during  the  month,  one  at  Lehighton  for  the 
teachers  of  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  the 
other  at  Weatherl3r  for  the  upper  end.  At 
the  Lehighton  meeting  seventy  teachers  were 
enrolled,  and  at  the  Weatnerly  meeting 
eighty  teachers  were  present.  The  combined 
attendance  represents  about  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the 
county.  There  was  a  marked  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  at  both  meetings 
and  much  practical,  helpful  work  was  done. 
The  most  notable  event  of  the  month  was 
the  dedication  of  the  Mrs.  C.  M.  Schwab 
School  Building.  This  was  presented  to 
the  borouffh  of  Weatherly  by  Mrs.  C.  M, 
Schwab  wno  spent  the  early  years  of  her  life 
in  that  town  and  attended  its  public  schools. 
The  building  is  doubtless  the  finest  of  its 
size  in  the  state.  It  contains  ten  school 
rooms,  a  directors'  room,  a  library,  and  a 
large  auditorium,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  |8o,ooo.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Andrew 
Breslin,  Summit  Hill,  Pa.  The  address  of 
the  day  was  delivered  by  Deputy  Supt. 
Henry  Houck.  Mr.  C.  M.  Schwab  presented 
the  keys  of  the  building  and  Mr.  Elmer 
Warner.  President  of  the  local  School  Board,, 
accepted  them  on  behalf  of  the  board.  Ap- 
propriate addresses  were  also  made  by  Dr. 
W.  P.  I/ong,  Mr.  Harry  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith.  The  music  by  a  large 
chorus,  Mr.  S.  W.  Hufford,  conductor,  was 
very  fine. 

CLEARFIEI.D— Supt.  Shields  :  There  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  gettine  enough 
teachers,  especially  teachers  with  experi- 
ence. We  were  compelled  to  accept  quite  a 
number  of  beginners,  but  were  fortunate  in 
securing  such  as  were  quite  well  prepared 
for  the  work.  So  far  as  my  own  personal 
observation  goes,  and  as  I  have  heard  from 
them,  they  have  made  a  good  beginning  in 
general  and  give  promise  of  successful  work. 
I  have  tried  to  get  to  as  many  of  the  schools 
where  beginners  were  employed  as  was  pos- 
sible during  the  month,  and  have  done  what 
I  could  in  helping  them  to  get  started  ri^ht. 
The  increasea  salaries  in  many  districts 
have  acted  as  a  healthy  stimulant,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  have  a  good  school  year 
in  Clearfield  county. 

Clinton— Supt.  McCloskey  :  The  attend- 
ance this  month  has  been  unusually  large. 
Many  of  the  town  and  borough  schools  are 
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overcrowded.  The  School  Board  of  Porter 
township  has  completed  a  handsome  np-to- 
date  two  room  building,  with  spacious  hall, 
cloak  room  and  library  all  on  one  floor. 
The  architectural  design  of  the  building  is 
a  credit  to  the  district.  One  room  is  at 
present  occupied  with  a  township  high 
school  with  thirty  students  enrolled. 

Crawford— Supt.  Goodwin  :  The  schools 
are  all  in  operation  now,  except  those  of 
North  Shenango  township,  where  the  delay 
is  due  to  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  cen- 
tral school  building.  The  outlook  over  the 
entire  county  is  very  good,  and  we  certainly 
shall  have  a  good  year,  unless  we  are  inter- 
fered with  by  small-pox  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  as  we  were  last  year. 

Cumberland  —  Supt.  Green  :  All  the 
schools  are  open  with  the  usual  attendance 
at  this  time  of  the  ^ear.  Reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  indicate  that  more  sys- 
tematic work  will  be  done  this  term,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  study  prepared  for  the 
schools.  Much  of  the  haphazard  teachine 
by  inexperienced  and  careless  teachers  wiU 
be  obviated  by  this  plan.  The  school  work 
has  begun  with  much  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  and  we 
have  bright  hopes  for  a  successful  year. 

Elk— Supt.  Sweeney  :  Drawing  and  phy- 
sical culture  are  now  taught  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  county,  a  policy  supported  by  public 
opinion.  Townsnip  high  schools  have  been 
organized  in  Highland  and  Jay  townships, 
making  eight  well  attended  high  schools  of 
this  type  in  the  countv.  We  have  besides 
three  borough  high  schools. 

Franklin— Supt.  Benchoff :  I  made  fifty- 
four  visits  durine  the  month.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions the  schools  are  well  patronized. 
Washington  township  has  erected  a  new 
buildine  and  graded  the  Washington  school. 
Quincy  nas  erected  a  new  building  for  the 
high  school  recently  established.  Antrim 
and  Metal  have  erected  new  buildings  and 
each  increased  the  number  of  their  teachers 
by  one. 

Grbbnb— Supt.  Stewart :  The  first  annual 
convention  of  the  School  Directors'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Waynesburg,  Sept.  23d. 
Seventy  directors  were  present.  Eveiy  town- 
ship in  the  county  was  represented.  The 
sessions  were  full  of  interest.  The  conven- 
tion was  addressed  by  Rev.  J.  W.  McKay  of 
Waynesburg.  Dr.  T.  B.  Noss  of  California 
State  Normal  School,  and  Dr.  Turner,  Presi- 
dent of  Waynesburg  College.  Much  inter- 
est was  manifested  in  the  discussion  of 
••Township  High  Schools,"  "Teachers' 
Wages,"  and  **  A  Uniform  Course  of  Study." 
By  resolution  of  the  convention  the  super- 
intendent was  directed  to  prepare  a  course 
of  study  and  present  it  to  the  several  Boards 
for  adoption.  Hon.  J.  Warren  Ray  and 
John  Pipes  were  elected  delegates  to  the 
State  Convention. 

Juniata— Supt.  Klinger:  During  the 
month  twenty-eight  schools  were  visited. 


The  attendance  is  better  and  larger  than  for 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Appar- 
ently thecitizefas  are  takine  more  advantage 
of  the  seven-month  term  than  hitherto.  A 
few  of  the  schools  reported  as  failures  last 
year  have  better  teachers  this  year  and  are 
doing  much  better  work.  On  the  21st  of 
September  a  committee  of  the  Directors' 
Association  met  and  arranged  a  programme 
for  the  next  annual  meeting  to  be  held  No- 
vember 1 2th. 

Mercbr— Supt.  Fruit :  The  schools  opened 
the  first  Monday  in  September  witn  the 
usual  force  of  new  teachers.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn  everything  is  starting  off  nicely.  The 
schools  of  Greenville  and  Grove  City  are 
much  crowded,  but  the  Boards  are  carin^^  for 
them  as  far  as  possible. 

Pike— Supt.  Westbrook :  After  much  diffi- 
culty the  requisite  number  of  teachers  were 
secured,  and  the  schools  throughout  the 
county  are  now  in  operation.  We  are  pleased 
to  note  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the 
schools  of  some  districts  and  sincerely  hope 
it  may  become  general  throughout  the 
county.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
directors  of  Delaware  township  established 
at  Dingman's  Ferry  a  high  school  of  the 
third  ^rade,  which  is  now  in  successfnl 
operation. 

Snyder— Supt,  Walborn :  Teachers  and 
directors  are  paying  more  attention  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  than  formerly, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  schools  are  well 
'attended  in  all  the  districts  I  have  thus  £ar 
been  able  to  visit. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton  :  The  people  of 
New  Berlin,  realizing  the  great  loss  they 
sustained  in  the  removal  of  the  Collegiate 
department  of  Central  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, have  purchased  the  college  buildings, 
and  will  open  a  preparatory  school.  The 
scarcity  of  teachers  prevented  the  prompt 
opening  of  all  the  schools.  Now,  however, 
all  the  schools  are  supplied  with  teachers. 
One  school  has  been  closed  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  pupils.  Nearly  all  the 
districts  have  organized  teachers'  meetings 
for  the  year. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Maguire  :  Schools 
opened  with  a  large  attendance  in  the  grades, 
but  smaller  in  the  high  school,  owing  to  an 
unusually  small  entering  class.  An  addi- 
tional course  of  study,  English  Scientific, 
went  into  efiect  in  the  higfh  school.  The 
courses  now  offered  are  College  Preparatory, 
and  English-Scientific.  At  the  June  meet- 
ing the  board  approved  and  recommended 
putting  into  effect  next  year  a  Business 
Course,  requiring  two  years  of  high  school 
work  to  enter  and  two  years  more  to  com- 
plete. The  board  also  approved  and  recom- 
mended a  Teachers'  Training  Course.  A 
new  schedule  of  teachers'  salaries  went  into 
effect  this  year.  It  is  based  upon  grade  and 
experience,  as  follows :  First  Grade,  mini- 
mum, $42  per  month,  medium  47,  maximum 
52  ;  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  40, 45,  and  50 ;  6th 
and  7th,  42,  47,  and  52  ;  8th,  44,  49.  an<i  54  J 
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and  9th,  47,  52,  and  57.  The  medium  salary 
is  reached  after  three  vears  of  service  at  the 
minimum  salary,  aua  the  liiazimum  after 
three  years  of  service  at  the  medium  salary. 
Formerly  a  beginner  in  any  grade  received 
1135  per  month.  There  was  no  increase  for 
successful  experience.  The  sa laries  of  high 
school  teachers  were  also  raised.  The  change 
adds  about  $2,500  to  the  salary  list. 

Bradford  — Supt.  Miller:  A  manual 
training  department  was  opened  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  term.  The  equip- 
ment, which  is  complete  in  everv  detail,  and 
thoroughly  **up  to  date  "  was  donated  by  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  who  has  not  yet  made 
nimself  known  as  the  donor.  The  school 
board  emploved  a  thoroughly  competent  in- 
stmctor,  and  great  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested by  the  boys.  The  work  is  made  obli- 
gatory for  all  boys  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  and  the  first  year  high  school  grade, 
and  optional  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  high 
school,  from  which  grades  more  than  40  boys 
have  elected  the  work.  In  all  about  300 
boys  are  enrolled  in  that  department.  The 
high  school  opens  with  an  enrollment  of  435 
pupils,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  Seven  pianos  have  been  pur- 
diased  for  use  of  the  schools  within  the  past 
two  years.  Some  fine  statuarv  has  been  pur< 
chased,  and  placed  in  the  halls  of  the  high 
school  building. 

Chbltbnham  Twp.  {Montgomery  G?.)— 
Supt.  Wagner :  To  relieve  overcrowdiujg  at 
five  of  our  buildings,  the  Board  took  ninth 
erades  out  of  erammar  rooms,  and  consoli- 
dated this  grade  as  a  first  year  high  school 
class  at  a  central  school.  The  board  bears 
the  expense  of  transportation,  which  is  made 
by  tram  and  coach.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment we  are  transporting  thirty-four  pupils. 

CoATESViLLB— Supt.  Gordon:  Our scbools 
opened  for  the  term  of  1903- 1904  on  Monday, 
Aagust  31.  The  school  board  opened  three 
new  rooms,  but  our  schools  are  still  over- 
crowded, the  averaee  number  of  pupils  in 
each  room  being  fifty  five.  In  spite  of  the 
adverse  situation,  the  schools  are  in  a 
healthy  condition  with  both  teachers  and 
papils  doing  good  work.  The  number  en- 
rolled during  the  month  was  1300,  which  is 
142  more  than  during  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  term. 

Danville— Supt.  Gordy  :  The  opening  of 
the  schools  was  marked  by  the  inauguration 
of  a  complete  course  of  commercial  branches 
in  the  high  school.  Unusual  interest  is  felt 
in  the  work  both  by  parents  and  pupils,  and 
the  result  is  the  largest  enrollment  of  pupils 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  Mr.  George 
D-  Horner,  of  Lost  Creek,  West  Virginia, 
has  charge  of  the  department. 

MiDDLKTOWN— Supt.Wickey:Ourschools 
opened  with  1025  pupils  in  attendance.  All 
of  last  year's  teachers  havine  been  re- elected ; 
there  was  very  little  time  lost  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools.  The  truant- officer  is 
doing  good  work  as  regards  the  attendance 
of  pup. Is. 


Newport  Twp.  (Luzerne  G?.)— Supt.  Ny- 
hart :  The  School  Board  decided  to  elect  an 
attendance  officer  who  should  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  work.  Mr.  James  Redington 
was  elected,  who  by  his  untiring  watchful- 
ness is  securing  results  which  prove  the 
wisdom  of  such  action.  The  teachers  will 
use  ** Educational  Foundations"  in  their 
meetings  during  the  year. 

Sharon— Supt.  Hadley :  The  Buhl  Club 
Building  was  thrown  open  September  ist 
to  the  people  of  Sharon  and  vicinity.  This 
magnificent  building  was  erected  and 
equipped  throughout  by  our  townsman  F. 
U.  Buhl,  and  then  turned  over  to  the  people. 
It  contains  a  library  of  20.000  or  more  vol- 
umes. Nearly  all  of  our  high  school  stu- 
dents are  members  and  a  good  many  of  the 
grade  scholars.  Thus  it  becomes  a  great 
educational  factor  in  our  town. 

Shenandoah— Supt.  Cooper :  Last  year 
we  had  sixteen  schools,  this  year  twenty. 
In  the  four  new  schools  the  enrollment  is 
166.  Of  these  schools  two  are  in  large  rooms 
built  for  stores,  properly  fitted  up  for  school 

Purposes.  One  of  the  first  primary  schools 
as  an  enrollment  of  92,  with  half-day  ses- 
sions—46  attending  in  the  forenoon  and  the 
rest  in  the  afternoon.  Ji^  JiSHI 

Taylor— Supt.  Lloyd  :  I  have  organized 
a  class  for  the  teachers  to  study  certain 
branches  in  which  they  feel  the  need  of 
more  knowledge.  We  meet  every  Saturday 
at  Q  o'clock  and  continue  until  noon.  Stress 
is  laid  upon  methods,  arithmetic,  and  gram- 
mar. Other  branches  will  be  taken  up  and 
studied  during  the  year.  This  work  will 
increase  the  teacher's  efficiency  in  the 
school  room. 

Wii^KiNSBURG — Supt.  Allison:  Our  schools 
are  very  much  crowded,  as  our  new  building 
which  was  to  have  been  completed  on  Au- 
gust 15,  is  not  yet  under  roof,  and  the  an- 
nexed district,  which  the  Court  confirmed 
on  June  27,  was  without  school  accommoda- 
tions until  our  board  agreed  to  take  care  of 
the  children.  The  board  of  the  township 
have  agreed  to  turn  over  the  tax  to  our 
board.  We  have  rented  a  building  that  is 
used  for  a  mission,  and  we  are  using  it  as  a 
room  for  school  purposes.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  board  in  August,  the  high  school 
course  was  made  four  years  insteadof  three. 
We  have  163  in  the  high  school  and  five 
teachers  including  the  principal.  We  are 
getting  ^ood  results  from  our  work.  The 
board  raised  the  salary  in  all  the  grades. 
First  primary,  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
teachers  receive  J75.  The  second  teacher  in 
the  first  primaries  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grade.  $65  Second  grade,  third  grade, 
fourth  grade.  |6o.  We  are,  therefore,  one  of 
the  fortmo&t  districts  in  the  state  as  to  sal- 
aries. The  principal  of  the  high  school  gets 
|i2oo  per  year,  three  teachers  each  $90  and 
one  |75  per  month.  We  now  have  a  principal 
in  each  ward  at  a  salary  of  f  100  per  month. 
The  principals  are  W.  C.  Graham,  Mary  H, 
Gibson,  Mary  Bishop  and  Anna  M.  Miller. 
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1.  Ouryouth-fulhearts  for  Icam-ing  burn;  A- way,    away    to  school;  To    sci  -  ence  now  our 

2.  Be  -  hold    a    hap -py  band  ap- pears;  A- way,     a-way    to  school;  The  shout  of    joy  now 

3.  No  more  we  roam    in       i  -  die  play;  A-way,     a-way    to  school;    In    stu  -  dy  now  we 
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steps  we  turn;  A  - 
fills    our  ears;  A  - 
spend  the  dliy;  A  - 

way,    a-way    to    school, 
way,     a-way    to     school, 
way,     a-way    to    school. 
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turn  from  home  and    all    its  charms.  And 
voi  -  ccs  ring    in      mus  -  ic  sweet.  When 
ni  -  ted    in      a      peace-  ful  band.  We're 
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leave  our  pa -rents'  lov-ing  arms;  ^ 

with  our  friends  in  school  we  meet;  >  Away  to  school,  a  -  way  to  school,  A-way,  a-way  to  acfaool. 

join'd  in  heart,  we're  ioin'd  in  hand;  1 
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MUSIC  EVERYWHERE. 


S.  W.  Foms. 
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1.  Mu-sic  in  the   val  -  ley,  Mu-sic  on  the  hill,         Mu-sic   in  the  woodland,  Music  in   the  rill; 

2.  Mu  -  sic  by  the  fire-side,  Mu-sic  in  the  hall,        Mu-sic   in  the  school-room,  Music  for  us  all; 

3.  Sing  with  joyfiU  voi-  ces.  Friends  and  lov'd  ones  dear.  Let  no  jarring  discord  Ev  -  er  en  -  ter  here; 
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Mu-sic  on  the  mountain,  Music  in  the  air,  Mu-sic  in  the  true  heart,  Music  ev-'ry  where. 
Mu-sic  incur  sor-rov/,  Music  in  our  care,  Mu-sic  in  our  glad-ness,  Music  cv-'rywhcro. 
Join  the  happy  cho-rus  Of  cU  na-ture  fair,        Swell  the  glorious  an-them.  Music  cv-'rywhcrc. 


WE    CANNOT   MAKE    OLD   BOOKS    NEW  BUT 

We  Can  IQeep  Books  in  Good  Condition 

and  make  them  Last  Nearly  Twice  as  Long  as  usual  by  protecting  them  from 
the  daily  wear  and  handling  through  the  use  of  the 

Holden  Book  Covers 

Self  Binders  and 

Transparepf  Paper. 

Can  any  School  Board  afford  to  let  their  books 
wear  out  without  first  investigating  our  claims  and 
giving  weight  to  the  experience  and  results   other 

cities  have  attained — cities  that  have  used  these  articles  for  the  past  twenty  years, 

ordering  annually? 

A  FEW  WORDS  OF  APPRECIATION. 

NoRRiSTOWN,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 
We  have  used  the  Holden  Book  Covers  in  our  Schools  for  many  years  and  cheerfully  testify  to  the  good 
lervice  they  render  in  the  preservation  of  the  books. 

They  not  only  keep  the  books  clean  but  add  greatly  to  their  durability.     It  pays  to  have  all  books 
covered  with  the  "  Holden  Book  Covers." 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 
We  have  used  the  Holden  Book  Covers  in  our  Schools  for  the  last  ten  years.     In  all  this  time  we  have 
not  found  anything  to  equal  them  in  adaptability  as  well  as  durability. 
They  last  a  long  time  and  wear  well. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 
We  have  purchased  the  Holden  Book  Covers,  Self  Binders  and  Transparent  Paper  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  always  found  them  satisfactory  and  economical. 
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Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co., 


O.  W.  HOLDr':N,  Prea't. 
M.  C.  HOLDEN.  Sec'y. 


SFRZ1TG7ZSI«D,   MASS. 


The  Best  Books  for  Siippleraentary  Reading. 


The  Youth's  Companion  Series. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS  ^ist  Price 

The  Wide  World '\  .'^IS 

Northern    Europe, 25 

Under  Sunny  Skies, 25 

Toward  the  Rising;  Sun 25 

Strange  Lands  Near  Home, .    .25 
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DID  THINGS  GO  BETTER  BEFORE  OUR  TIME  ? 


BY  GEORGB  J.  HOLYOKB. 


w 


fHEN  this  question  is  put  to  me  I 
answer,  **No."  Things  did  not  go 
better  before  my  time — nor  that  of  the 
working  class  who  were  contemporaries 
of  my  earlier  years.  My  answer  is  given 
from  the  working-class  point  of  view, 
fonnded  on  a  personal  experience  extend- 
ing as  far  back  as  1856,  when  I  first  be- 
came familiar  with  workshops.  Many 
are  still  under  the  impression  that  things 
are  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be,  whereas 
they  have  been  much  worse  than  they  are 
now.  When  I  first  took  an  interest  in 
public  affairs,  agitators  among  people 
were  as  despondent  as  frogs  who  were 
supposed  to  croak  because  they  seemed  to 
be  neglected. 

Of  course,  if  there  has  been  no  better- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  people,  de- 
spair is  excusable — but  if  there  has,  de- 
spair is  as  unseemly  as  unnecessary. 
Every  age  has  its  needs  and  its  improve- 
ments to  make,  but  a  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  should  take  de- 
spair out  of  men's  minds.  To  this  end  I 
write  of  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  my  time. 

I  was  bom  in  the  tindtfr-box  days.  I 
remember  having  to  strike  a  light  in  my 
grandfather's  garden  for  his  early  pipe, 
when  we  arrived  there  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  At  times  my  fingers  bled 
as  I  missed  the  steel  with  the  jagged 
flint.  Then  the  tinder  proved  damp  where 


the  futile  spark  fell,  and  when  ignition 
came  a  brimstone  match  filled  the  air  with 
Satanic  fumes.  He  would  have  been 
thought  as  much  a  visionary  as  Joanna 
Southcott,  who  said  the  time  would  come 
when  small,  quick -lighting  lucifers  would 
be  as  plentiful  and  as  cheap  as  blades  of 
grass  in  a  town.  How  tardy  was  change 
in  olden  time!  Flint  and  steel  had  been 
in  use  400  years.  Philip  the  Good  put  it 
into  The  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
( r429).  It  was  not  until  1833  that  phos- 
phorus matches  were  introduced.  The 
safety  match  of  the  present  day  did  not 
appear  until  1845.  The  consumption  of 
matches  is  eight  per  day  for  each  person. 
To  produce  eight  lights,  by  a  tinder-box, 
would  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  tinder-box  days  the  nimble  night 
burglar  heard  the  flint  and  steel  going, 
and  had  time  to  pack  up  his  booty  and 
reach  the  next  parish  before  the  owner 
descended  the  stairs  with  his  flickering 
candle.  Does  any  one  now  fully  appre- 
ciate the  morality  of  light  ?  Extinguish 
the  gas  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  a 
thousand  extra  policemen  would  do  less 
to  prevent  outrage  and  robbery  than  the 
everburning,  order- keeping  streetlight. 
Light  is  a  police  force— neither  ghosts 
nor  burglars  like  it.  Thieves  flee  before 
it  as  errors  flee  the  mind  when  the  light 
of  truth  bursts  forth  beneficently  on  the 
understanding  of  the  ignorant. 
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Seventy  years  ago  the  evenings  were 
wasted  in  a  million  houses  of  the  poor: 
After  sundown  the  household  lived  in 
gloom.  Children  who  could  read,  read,  as 
I  did,  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire, 
which  often  limited  for  life  the  power  of 
seeing.  Now  the  pauper  reads  by  a  better 
light  than  the  squire  did  in  the  days  when 
squires  were  county  gods.  Now  old  men 
see  years  after  the  period  when  their 
forefathers  were  blind. 

Then  a  social  tyranny  prevailed,  un- 
pleasant to  the  rich  and  costly  to  the  poor, 
which  regarded  the  beard  as  an  outrage. 
I  remember  when  only  four  men  in  Bir- 
mingham had  courage  to  wear  beards. 
They  were  followers  of  Joanna  Southcott. 
They  did  it  in  imitation  of  the  apostles, 
and  were  jeered  at  in  the  streets  by  igno- 
rant Christians.  George  Frederick  Muntz, 
one  of  the  two  first  members  elected  in 
Birmingham,  was  the  first  member  who 
ventured  to  wear  a  beard  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  he  would  have  been  in- 
sulted had  he  not  been  a  powerful  man 
and  carried  a  heavy  Malacca  cane,  which 
he  was  known  to  apply  to  any  one  who 
offered  him  a  personal  affront.  Only  mili- 
tary officers  were  allowed  to  wear  a  mous- 
tache; among  them — no  one,  not  even 
Wellington,  was  hero  enough  to  wear  a 
beard.  The  Rev.  Edmund  R.  Larkin,  of 
Burton  Rectory,  near  Lincoln,  was  the 
first  clergyman  (that  was  as  late  as  1852) 
who  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  a  beard, 
but  he  shaved  the  upper  lip  as  an  apology 
for  the  audacity  of  the  chin;  George  Daw- 
son was  the  first  Nonconformist  preacher 
who  delivered  a  sermon  in  a  full-blown 
moustache  and  beard,  which  was  taken  in 
both  cases  as  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
latitudinarianism  in  doctrine.  In  the  bank 
clerk  or  the  workman  it  was  worse.  It 
was  flat  insubordination  not  to  shave. 
The  penalty  was  prompt  dismissal.  As 
though  there  were  not  letters  about  hard 
to  bear,  people  made  fetters  for  them- 
selves. Such  was  the  daintiness  of  igno- 
rance that  a  man  could  not  eat,  dress,  nor 
even  think  as  he  pleased.  He  was  even 
compelled  to  shave  by  public  opinion. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  Cowan  was  first  a 
candidate  for  Parliament,  he  wore,  as  was 
his  custom,  a  felt  hat  (then  called  a 
**  wide  awake")-  He  was  believed  to  be 
an  Italian  conspirator,  and  suspected  of 
holding  opinions  lacking  in  orthodox  re- 
quirements. Yet  all  his  reputed  heresies 
of  acts  and  tenets  put  together  did  not  cost 
him  so  many  votes  as  the  form  and  tex- 


ture of  his  hat.  He  was  elected— but  his 
headgear  would  have  ruined  utterly  a  leas 
brilliant  candidate  than  he.  This  social 
intolerance  now  shows  its  silly  and  shame- 
less head  no  more.  A  wise  Tolerance  is 
the  Angel,  which  stands  at  the  portal  of 
Progress  and  opens  wide  the  door  of  the 
Temple. 

Dr.  Church,  of  Birmingham,  was  the 
first  person  who,  in  .my  youth,  contrived 
a  bicycle,  and  rode  upon  it  in  the  town, 
which  caused  more  consternation  than  a 
Southcottean  with  his  beard.  He  was  an 
an  able  physician,  but  his  harmless  inno- 
vation cost  his  practice.  Patients  refused 
to  be  cured  by  a  doctor  who  rode  a  horse 
which  had  no  head,  and  ate  no  oats. 
Now  a  parson  may  ride  to  church  on  a 
bicycle  and  people  think  none  the  worse 
of  his  sermon  ;  and,  scandal  of  scandals, 
women  are  permitted  to  cycle,  although 
it  involves  a  new  convenience  of  dress 
formerly  sharply  resented. 

In  these  days  of  public  wash-houses, 
public  laundries,  and  water-supply,  few 
know  the  discomfort  of  a  washing-day  in 
a  workman's  home,  or  of  the  feuds  of  a 
party  pump.  One  pump  in  a  yard  had  to 
serve  several  families.  Quarrels  arose  as 
to  who  should  first  have  the  use  of  it  • 
Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  told  me  that  more 
dissensions  arose  over  party  pumps  in  a 
day  than  a  dozen  preachers  could  recon- 
cile in  a  week.  Now  the  poorest  house 
has  a  water  tap,  which  might  be  called 
moral,  seeing  the  ill-feeling  it  prevents. 
So  long  as  washing  had  to  be  done  at 
home  it  took  place  in  the  kitchen,  which 
was  also  the  dining-room  of  a  poor  family. 
When  the  husband  came  home  to  his 
meals,damp  clothes  were  hanging  on  lines 
over  his  head,  and  sometimes  dripping  on- 
to his  plate.  The  children  were  in  the 
way,  and  sometimes  the  wrong  child  had 
its  ears  boxed  because,  in  the  steam,  the 
mother  could  not  see  which  was  which. 
This  would  give  rise  to  further  expres- 
sions which  kept  the  Recording  Angel, 
of  whom  Sterne  tells  us,  very  busy,  whom 
the  public  wash-houses  set  free  for  other, 
though  scarcely  less  repugnant,  duty. 

In  that  day  sleeping  rooms  led  to  de- 
plorable additions  to  the  register  of  *Md]e 
words."  The*  introduction  of  iron  bed- 
steads began  a  new  era  of  midnight  mor- 
ality. As  a  wandering  speaker  I  dreaded 
the  wooden  bedsteads  of  cottage,  lodging 
house  or  inn.  Fleas  I  did  not  much  caxe 
for,  and  had  no  ill-will  towards  them. 
They  were  too  little  to  be  responsible  for 
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what  they  did;  while  the  malodorous  bed 
bng  is  big  enough  to  know  better.  Once 
in  Windsor  I  selected  an  inn  with  a  white 
portico,  having  an  air  of  pastoral  cleanli- 
ness. The  four-poster  in  my  room,  with 
its  white  curtains,  was  a  further  assur- 
ance of  repose.  The  Boers  were  not  more 
skillful  in  attack  and  retreat  than  the 
enemies  I  found  in  the  field.  Lighted 
candles  did  not  drive  them  from  the  kopje 
pillow  where  they  fought.  In  SheflBeld, 
in  1840,  I  asked  the  landlady  for  an  un- 
inhabited room .  A  cleaner  looking,  white- 
washed chamber  never  greeted  my  eyes. 
Bat  I  soon  found  that  a  whole  battalion 
of  red-coated  cannibals  were  stationed 
there,  on  active  service.  Wooden  bed- 
steads in  the  houses  of  the  poor  were  the 
fortresses  of  the  enemy  which  then  pos- 
sessed the  land.  Iron  bedsteads  have 
ended  this,  and  given  to  the  workman  two 
hours  more  sleep  at  ni^ht  than  was  possi- 
ble before  that  merciful  invention.  A 
gain  of  two  hours  for  seven  nights 
amounted  to  a  day's  holiday  in  a  week. 
Besides,  these  nocturnal  irritations  were 
a  fruitful  source  of  tenemental  sin,  from 
which  iron  bedsteads  have  saved  resi- 
dents and  wayfarers. 

Of  all  the  benefits  that  have  come  to 
the  working  class  in  my  time,  those  of 
travel  are  among  the  greatest.  Transit  by 
steam  has  changed  the  character  of  man, 
and  the  facilities  of  the  world.  Nothing 
brings  toleration  into  the  mind  like  see- 
ing new  lands,  new  people,  new  usages. 
They  who  travel  soon  discover  that  other 
people  have  Renins,  manners  and  taste. 
The  traveller  loses  on  his  way  prejudices 
of  which  none  could  divest  him  at  home, 
and  he  brings  back  in  his  luggage  new 
ideas  never  contained  in  It  before.  Think 
what  the  great  sea  terror  of  the  emigrant 
used  to  be,  as  he  thought  of  the  dreadful 
voyage  over  the  tempestuous  billows. 
The  first  emigrants  to  America  were  six 
months  in  the  Mayflower.  Now  a  work- 
man can  go  from  Manchester  into  the 
heart  of  America  or  Canada  in  a  fortnight. 
The  deadly  depression  which  weighed 
on  the  heart  of^  the  homesick  emigrant 
occurs  no  more,  since  he  can  return  almost 
at  will.  A  mechanic  can  travel  far- 
ther now  than  a  king  could  a  century 
ago.  When  I  first  went  to  Brighton, 
third-class  passengers  travelled  in  an  open 
cattle  truck,  exposed  to  wind  and  rain. 
For  years  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Railway  shunted  the  third-class  passen- 
gers at  Billsworth  for  two  hours,  while 


the  gentlemen's  trains  went  by.  Now 
workmen  travel  in  better  carriages  thah 
gentlemen  did  half  a  century  ago.  Iti 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  I  have  entered  a  third- 
class  carriage  at  a  quarrer  to  five  in  the 
morning.  It  was  like  Noah's  ark.  The 
windows  were  openings  which  in  storm 
were  closed  by  wooden  shutters  to  keep 
out  wind  and  rain,  when  all  was  dark- 
ness. It  did  not  arrive  in  London  till 
nine  o*clock  in  the  evening,  being  sixteen 
hours  on  the  journey.  Now  the  workman 
can  leave  Newcastle  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  be  in  London  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Does  any  one  think  what  advantage  has 
come  to  the  poor  by  the  extension  of  den- 
tistry? Teeth  are  life  givers.  They  in- 
crease comeliness,  comfort,  health  and 
length  of  years — advantages  now  shared 
more  or  less  by  the  poorer  classes— once 
confined  to  the  wealthy  alone.  Formerly 
the  sight  of  dental  instruments  struu 
terror  in  the  heart  of  the  patient.  Now, 
fear  arises  when  few  instruments  are  seen, 
as  the  more  numerous  they  are  and  the 
more  skillfully  they  are  made,  the  assur- 
ance of  less  pain  is  given.  The  simple 
instruments  which  formerly  alarmed,  give 
confidence  now,  which  means  that  the 
patient  is  wiser  than  of  yore. 

Within  the  days  of  this  generation 
what  shrieks  were  heard  in  the  hospital, 
which  have  been  silenced  forever  by  a 
discovery  of  pain-arresling  chloroform  I 
No  prayer  could  still  the  agony  of  the 
knife.  The  wise  surgeon  is  greater  than 
the  priest.  If  any  one  would  know  what 
pain  was  in  our  time,  let  him  read  Dr. 
John  Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends^ 
which  sent  a  pang  of  dangerous  horror 
into  the  heart  of  every  woman  who  read 
it.  Now  the  meanest  hospital  gives  the 
poorest  patient  who  enters  it  a  better 
chance  of  life  than  the  wealthy  could 
once  command. 

It  was  said  formerly — 

The  world  is  a  market  full  cf  strcetii. 
And  Death  is  a  merchant  whom  every  one  meets. 
If  life  were  a  thing  which  money  could  buy — 
The  poor  could  not  live,  and  the  rich  would  not 
die. 

Now  the  poor  man  can  deal  with  death, 
and  buy  life  on  very  reasonable  terms, 
if  he  has  common  senseenough  to  observe 
half  the  precepts  given  him  by  generous 
physicians  on  temperance  and  prudence. 
;;^  Not  long  since  no  man  was  tolerated 
who  sought  to  cure  an  ailment  or  prolong 
human  life  in  the  new  way.      Even  per- 
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sons  so  eminent  as  Harriet  Martineau,  Dr. 
BUiotson,  and  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  were 
subjected  to  public  ridicule  and  resent- 
ment because  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  restored  to  health  by  mesmerism  or 
hydropathy.  But  in  these  liberal  and 
happier  days,  any  one  who  pleases  may 
follow  Mesmer,  Pressnitz,  or  even  Hahne- 
mann, and  attain  health  by  any  means 
open  to  him,  and  is  no  longer  expected  to 
die  according  to  the  directions  of  antedi- 
luvian doctors. 

Until  late  years  the  poor  man's  stomach 
was  regarded  as  the  waste- paper  basket  of 
the  State,  into  which  anything  might  be 
thrown  that  did  not  agree  with  well-to- 
do  digestion.  Now,  the  Indian  proverb 
is  taken  to  be  worth  heeding — that  **  dis- 
ease enters  by  the  mouth,"  and  that  the 
health  of  the  people  is  counted  as  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Pestilence  is 
subjected  to  conditions.  Diseases  are 
checked  at  will,  which  formerly  had  an 
inscrutable  power  of  defiance.  The  san- 
itation of  towns  is  now  a  public  care. 
True,  officers  of  health  have  mostly  only 
official  noses,  but  they  can  be  made  sen- 
sible of  nuisances  by  intelligent  occupi- 
ers. Economists,  less  regarded  than  they 
ought  to  be,  have  proved  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  prevent  pestilence  than  bury 
the  dead.  Besides,  disease,  which  has 
no  manners,  is  apt  to  attack  respectable 
people. 

What  are  workshops  now  to  what  they 
once  were?  Any  hole  or  stifling  room 
was  thought  good  enough  for  a  man  to 
work  in.  They,  indeed,  abound  still, 
but  are  now  regarded  as  discreditable. 
Many  mills  and  factories  are  palaces  now 
compared  with  what  they  were.  Consid- 
ering how  many  millions  of  men  and  wo- 
men are  compelled  to  pass  half  their  lives 
in  some  den  of  industry  or  other,  it  is  of 
no  mean  importance  that  improvement 
has  set  in  in  workshops. 

Codperative  factories  have  arisen,  light, 
spacious  and  clean,  supplied  with  cool 
air  in  summer  and  warm  air  in  winter. 
In  my  youth  men  were  paid  late  on  Sat- 
urday night ;  poor  nailers  trudged  miles 
into  Birmingham,  with  their  week's 
work  in  bags  on  their  backs,  who  were  to 
be  seen  hanging  about  merchants'  doors 
up  to  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  to  get  pay- 
ment for  their  goods.  The  markets  were 
closing  or  closed  when  the  poor  workers 
reach^  them.  It  was  midnight,  or  Sun- 
day morning,  before  they  arrived  at 
home.    Twelve  or  more  hours  a  day  was 


the  ordinary  working  period.  Wages, 
piece  work  and  day  work,  were  cut  down 
at  will.  I  did  not  know  then  that  these 
were  •*  the  good  old  times"  of  which,  in 
after  years,  I  should  hear  so  much. 

The  great  toil  of  other  days  in  many 
trades  is  but  exercise  now,  as  exhaustion 
is  limited  by  mechanical  contrivances.  A 
pressman  in  my  employ  has  worked  at  a 
hand  press  twenty- four  hours  continu- 
ously before  publishing  day.  Now  a  gas 
engine  does  all  the  labor.  Machinery  is 
the  deliverer  which  never  tires  and  never 
grows  pale. 

The  humiliation  of  the  farm  laborer  is 
over.     He  used  to  sing: 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  very  good  man, 
He  lets  us  ride  in  bis  harvest  van, 
He  gives  us  bread  and  he  gives  us  ale, 
We  pray  his  heart  may  never  fail. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  Mr. 
Smith,  who  was  evidently  a  kindly 
farmer  of  his  time.  Yet  to  what  incredi- 
ble humiliation  his  **  pastors  and  masters" 
had  brought  poor  Hodge,  who  could  sing 
these  lines,  as  though  he  had  reached  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  his  life  when  he  rode 
in  somebody  else's  cart,  and  bad  cheese 
and  beer.  Now  the  farm  workers  of  a 
cooperative  way  of  thinking  have  learned 
how  to  ride  in  their  own  vans,  to  possess 
the  crop  with  which  they  are  loaded,  and 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  harvest 
supper. 

In  my  time  the  mechanic  had  no  per- 
sonal credit  for  his  work,  whatever  might 
be  his  skill.  Now  in  industrial  exhibi- 
tions the  name  of  the  artificer  is  attached 
to  his  work,  and  he  is  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  firm  which  employs  him.  He 
has,  also,  now — if  codperation  prevails — 
a  prospect  of  participating  in  the  profits 
of  his  own  industry.  Half  a  century  ago 
employers  were  proud  of  showing  their 
machinery  to  visitors— never  their  men. 
Now  they  show  their  work  people  as  well 
— whose  condition  and  contentment  is  the 
first  pride  of  great  firms. 

Above  ail,  knowledge  is  the  supreme  im- 

?rovement,  which  has  come  to  worknaen. 
'hey  never  asked  for  it,  the  ignorant 
never  do  ask  for  knowledge,  and  do  not 
like  those  who  propose  it  to  them. 
Broughton  first  turned  aside  their  repug- 
nance by  telling  them  what  Bacon  knew, 
that  ** knowledge  is  power."  Now  ihey 
realize  the  other  half  of  the  great  saying, 
which  Dr.  Creighton,  the  late  Bishop  of 
London,  supplied,  that  *'  ignorance  is  im- 
potence."     They  can  see  that  the  in- 
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stntcted  son  of  the  gentleman  has  power, 
brightness,  confidence  and  alertness; 
while  the  poor  man's  child,  untrained, 
incapable,  dull  in  oompariison,  often  ab- 
ject,  is  uncoQsdotis  of  his  own  powers, 
which  lie  latent  within  him.  If  an  edu- 
cated and  an  Ignorant  child  were  sold  by 
weight,  the  intelligent  child  would  fetch 
more  per  pound  avoirdupois  than  the 
ignorant  one.  Now  education  can  be 
largely  had  for  working  men's  children  for 
nothing.  Even  scholarships  and  degrees 
are  open  to  the  clever  sort.  Moreover, 
how  smooth  science. has  made  the  early 
days  of  instruction,  formerly  made  jagged 
with  the  rod. 

Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  showed  that  the 
child  mind  could  not  profitably  be  kept 
learning  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and 
recreation  must  intervene  before  a  second 
hour  can  be  usefully  spent.  What  a 
mercy  and  advantage  to  thousands  of 
poor  children  this  has  beenl  Even  the 
dreary  schoolroom  of  the  last  generation 
is  disappearing.  A  schoolroom  should  be 
spacious  and  bright,  and  Board  Schools 
are  beginning  to  be  made  so  now.  I  have 
seen  a  Board  School  in  a  dismal  court  in 
Whitechapel  which  looked  like  an  alley 
of  hell.  All  thoughts  for  pleasant  im- 
pressions in  the  child  mind,  which  make 
learning  alluring,  were  formerly  uncared 
for.  Happier  now  is  the  lot  of  poor  chil- 
dren than  any  former  generation  knew. 

Within  my  time  no  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  was  possible  to  the  people,  save  in 
a  aeoond-hand  way  from  sixpenny  news- 
papers a  month  old.  Now  a  workman 
can  read  in  the  morning  telegrams  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  a  half  penny 

Cper  hours  before  his  employer  is  out  of 
d.  If  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  the  next 
street  to  his  dwelling,  the  law  compelled 
him  to  wait  a  month  for  the  penny  paper, 
the  only  one  he  could  afford  to  buy  be- 
fore he  became  aware  of  his  danger,  and 
it  often  happened  that  some  of  his  family 
never  lived  to  read  of  their  risk. 

The  sons  of  working  people  are  now 
welcomed  in  the  army,  and  their  record 
there  has  commanded  the  admiration  of 
theonlooking  world.  But  they  are  not 
flogged  as  they  once  were,  at  the  will  of 
the  arrogant  dandy  who  had  bought  his 
mastership  over  them.  Intelligence  has 
awakened  manliness  and  self  respect  in 
common  men,  and  therecmitingrsergeant 
has  to  go  about  without  the  lash  under 
his  coat.  The  working  man  further 
knows  that  there  is  abetter  future  for  his 


sons  in  the  public  service,  in  the  army  or 
navy  than  ever  existed  before  our  time, 
Even  the  emigrant  ship  has  regulations 
for  the  comfort  of  steerage  passengers, 
unknown  until  recent  years.  People 
always  professed  great  regard  for  **  Poor 
Jack,"  but  until  Mr.  PlimsoU  arose,  they 
left  him  to  drown. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  millions  of  home- 
bom  Englishmen  were  kept  without 
votes  like  the  Uitlanders  of  South  Africa, 
and  no  one  sent  an  army  into  the  country 
to  put  down  the  '*  corrupt  oligarchy,"  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  called  those  who  with- 
held redress.  But  it  has  come,  though  in 
a  limping,  limited  way.  If  the  claims  of 
labor  are  not  much  considered,  they  are 
no  longer  contemned.  It  is  always  easier 
for  the  rider  than  the  horse.  The  people 
are  always  being  ridden,  but  it  is  mudi 
easier  for  the  horse  now  than  it  ever  was 
before. 

Sir  Michael  Poster,  in  a  recent  Presi- 
dential Address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, said  that  **  the  appliances  of  science 
have,  as  it  were,  coveiVd  with  a  soft  cush- 
ion the  rough  places  of  life,  and  that  not 
for  the  rich  only,  but  also  for  the  poor." 
It  is  not,  however,  every  kind  of  pro- 
gress, everywhere,  in  which  every  dejmrt- 
mentof  human  knowledge,  in  which  the 
reader  is  here  concerned,  but  merely  with 
such  things  as  Esdras  says,  which  have 
'*  passed  by  us  in  daily  life,"  and  which 
every  ordinary  Englishman  has  observed 
or  known. 

If  the  question  be  asked  whether  the 
condition  of  the  working  class  has  been 
improved  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  class  of  our  time,  the  ans- 
wer must  be,  it  has  not  But  that  is  not 
the  question  discussed  here.  The  ques- 
tion is,  '*Are  the  working  class  to-day 
better  off  than  their  fathers  were  ?"  The 
answer  already  given  is,  Yes.  I^et  the 
reader  think  what,  in  a  general  way,  the 
new  advantages  are.  The  Press  is.free,  and 
articulate  with  a  dozen  voices — formerly 
dumb.  Now  a  poor  man  can  buy  a  bet- 
ter library  for  a  few  shillings  than  Sok>r 
mon  with  all  his  gold  and  glory  could  in 
his  day;  or  than  the  middle-class  man 
possessed  fifty  years  ago.  Toleration — 
not  only  of  ideas,  but  of  action,  is  en- 
larged, and  that  means  much— social 
freedom  is  greater,  and  that  means  more. 
The  days  of  rhildren  are  happier,  school- 
rooms are  more  cheerful,  and  one  day 
th^will  be  educated  so  as  to  fit  them  m 
self-dependence  and  the  duties  of  daily 
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life.  Another  change  is  that  the  pride  in 
ignorance  which  makes  for  impotence,  is 
decreasing,  is  no  longer  much  thought  of 
a^mong  those  whose  ignorance  was  their 
only  attainment. 

Not  less  have  the  material  conditions 
of  life  improved.  Pood  is  purer — health 
is  surer — life  itself  is  safer  and  lasts 
longer.  Comfort  has  crept  into  a  mil- 
lion hou.ses  where  it  never  found  its 
way  before.  Security  can  better  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  emigrant  terror  has 
gone.  Instead  of  sailing  out  on  hearsay 
to  an  unknown  land  and  finding  himself 
in  the  wrong  one,  or  in  the  wrong  part  of 
the  right  country  as  has  happened  to 
thousands,  the  emigrant  can  now  obtain 
official  information,  which  may  guide  him 
rightly.  Towns  are  brighter,  there  are 
more  public  buildings  which  do  the  hu- 
man eye  good  to  look  upon.  Means  of 
recreation  are  continually  being  multi- 
plied. Opportunity  of  change  from  town 
to  country,  or  coast,  falls  now  to  the  poor- 
est. Not  cattle  in  trucks  any  more.  Life 
is  better  worth  living.  Pain  none  could 
escape  is  evadable  now.  Parks  are  mul- 
tiplied and  given  as  possessions  to  the 
people.  Paintings  and  sculpture  are  now 
to  be  seen  on  the  Sunday  by  workmen, 
which  their  forefathers  never  saw,  being 
barred  from  them  on  the  only  day  when 
diey  could  see  them. 

By  a  device  within  the  memory  of 
most,  house-owning  has  become  possible 
to  those  whose  fathers  never  thought  it 
possible.  Temperance,  once  a  melan- 
choly word,  is  now  a  popular  resource  of 
health  and  economy.  The  fortune  of  in- 
dustry is  higher  in  many  ways.  Into 
how  many  firesides  does  it  bring  gladness 
to  know  that  in  barrack,  or  camp,  or 
ship,  the  son  is  better  treated  than  here- 
tofore! 

Can  any  of  the  middle-aged  doubt  that 
some  things  are  better  now  than  before 
their  time?  Now  more  than  one  hundred 
workshops  exist  on  the  labor  co-partner- 

.  diip  principle.  Forty  years  ago  those 
which  commenced,  failed — through  lack 

-  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  workers. 
Tbequalityof  workmen  to  be  found  every- 
where in  our  day  did  not  exist  then. 
Sixteen  years  ago  there  were  little  more 
than  a  dozen  workshops  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  working  men.  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  now;  and  hundreds  in 
wkfch  thei>  workers  receive  an  addition  to 
liitir  wages,  undreamt  of  in  the  last  gen- 
emtion.    In  this,  and  in  other  respects. 


things  go  better  than  they  did.  Though 
there  is  still  need  of  enlargement,  the 
means  of  self-defence  are  not  altogether 
wanting.  Ccoperation  has  arisen — a  new 
force  for  the  self-extrication  of  the  low- 
est. Without  charity,  or  patronage,  or 
asking  anything  from  the  State,  it  puts 
into  each  man's  hand  the  "means  to 
cancel  bis  captivity." 

The  rich  man  may  vote  twenty  times 
where  the  poor  man  can  vote  only  once. 
Still,  the  one  voter  counts  for  something 
where  the  unfranchised  counted  for  noth- 
ing. 

Political  as  well  as  civil  freedom  has 
come  in  a  measure  to  those  who  dwell  in 
cottages  and  lodgings.  For  one  minute 
every  seven  years  the  workman  is  free. 
He  can  choose  his  political  masters  at  the 
poll,  and  neither  his  neighbor,  his  em- 
ployer, nor  his  priest,  has  the  knowledge 
to  harm  him  on  that  account.  One  min- 
ute of  liberty  in  seven  years  is  not  much, 
but  there  is  no  free  country  in  the  world 
where  that  one  minute  is  so  well  secured 
as  in  England.  If  any  one  would  meas- 
ure the  present  by  the  past  let  him  recall 
the  lines: — 

Allah!  Allah!  cried  the  stranger, 
Wondrous  sights  the  traveller  sees, 
But  the  latest  is  the  greatest, 
Where  the  drones  control  the  bees. 

They  do  it  still,  but  not  to  the  extent 
they  did.  The  control  of  wisdom,  when 
the  drones  have  it,  is  all  very  well,  but  it 
is  the  other  sort  of  control  which  is  now 
happily  to  some  extent  controllable  bj 
the  bees.  The  manners  of  the  rich  are 
better.  Their  sympathy  with  the  people 
has  increased.  Their  power  of  doings  ill 
is  no  longer  absolute.  Employers  think 
more  of  the  condition  of  those  who  labor 
for  them.  The  better  sort  still  throw 
crumbs  to  Lazarus.  But  now  Dives  is 
expected  to  explain  why  it  is  that  Laza- 
rus cannot  get  the  crumbs  himself. 

In  ways  still  untold  the  labor  class  Is 
gradually  attaining  the  social  equality 
with  the  idle  class  and  to  that  indepen- 
dence hitherto  the  privilege  of  those  who 
do  nothing.  The  workingman's  power 
of  self  defence  grows^-his  influence  ex- 
tends— his  rights  enlarge.  Injury  suffered 
in  industry  is  beginninp;  to  be  compen- 
sated ;  even  old  age  pensions  are  in  the  air, 
though  not  as  yet  anywhere  else.  Not- 
withstanding "John  Brown's  soul  goes 
marching  on. ' '  But  it  must  be  owned  its 
shoes  are  a  little  down  at  the  heels. 
Nevertheless,  though  there  is  yet  mudi 
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to  be  done — more  liberty  to  win,  more 
improvements  to  attain,  and  more  than 
all  if  it  be  possible,  permanences  of  pros- 
perity to  secure — I  agree  with  Sydney 
Smith: 

For  olden  times  let  others  prate, 
I  deem  it  Incky  I  was  bom  so  late. 

There  is  a  foolish  praise  of  the  past  and 
a  foolish  depreciation  of  the  present.  The 

¥ist  had  its  evils,  the  persent  has  fewer, 
he  past  had  its  promise,  the  present  great 
realizations.  It  is  not  assumed  in  what 
has  been  said  that  all  the  advantages  re- 
counted were  originated  and  acquired  by 
working  men  alone.  Many  came  by  the 
concessions  of  those  who  had  the  power 
of  withholding  them.  More  concessions, 
nor  will  they  lack  acknowledgment. 
"Just  gifts  "  to  men  who  have  honor  in 
their  hearts,  are,  as  Abdel-Kader  said, 
the  "  links  of  a  golden  chain  which  bind 
the  recipients  to  the  giver  forever." 

The  Chinese  put  the  feet  of  children  in 
a  boot  and  the  foot  never  grows  larger. 
There  are  boots  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
the  feet,  that  are  worn  by  the  young  of 
all  nations,  which  have  no  expansion  in 
them,  and  which  cramp  the  understand- 
ing of  those  grown-up.  This  prevents 
many  from  comprehending  the  changes 
by  which  they  benefit,  or  realizing  the 
facts  of  their  daily  life.  Considering  what 
the  men  of  labor  have  for  themselves  and 
what  has  been  won  for  them  by  their  ad- 
vocates, and  conceded  to  them  from  time 
to  time  by  others,  despair  and  the  coun- 
sels of  outrage  which  spring  from  it  are 
unseemly,  u.nnecessary  and  ungrateful. 
This  is  the  moral  of  this  story. 

A  doleful  publicist  should  be  superan- 
nuated. He  is  already  obsolete.  Who- 
soever despairs  of  a  cause  in  whose  suc- 
cess he  once  exulted,  should  fall  out  of 
the  ranks,  where  some  ambulance  waits 
to  carry  away  the  sick  or  dispirited.  He 
has  no  business  to  utter  his  discouraging 
wail  in  the  ears  of  the  constant  and  confi- 
dent, marching  to  the  front,  where  the 
battle  of  progress  is  being  fought. 

Since  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  half  a  century,  when  there  were  few 
advantages  to  begin  with— what  may  not 
be  gained  in  the  next  fifty  years  with  the 
larger  means  now  at  command,  and  the 
confidence  p^eat  successes  of  the  past 
should  inspire.  If  working  people  adhere 
to  the  policy  of  advancing  their  own  hon- 
est interests  without  destroying  others  as 
rightfully  engaged  in  seekhig  theirs,  the 
workers  may  make  their  own  future  what 


they  will.  They  may  then  acquire  power 
sufficient,  as  the  Times  once  said:  ''To 
turn  a  reform  mill  which  would  grind 
down  an  abuse  a  day.'* — The  Fortnightly 
Review. 


GREAT  TEACHERS. 


THE  great  teacher  is  always  rare.  When 
he  comes  we  recognize  him,  not  only 
as  one  who  speaks  with  authority,  but  as 
one  who  is  not  as  the  scribes;  that  is, 
not  as  those  other  teachers  whose  spe- 
cial training  and  manifold  opportunities 
should  have  enabled  them  to  edify  and 
astonish  the  people  more  than  he.  Clearly 
diere  is  more  than  learning  and  profes- 
sional training  needed  to  make  a  man  a 
great  preacher  or  teacher.  What  then  is 
the  secret  of  authoritative  speech  ? 

The  thing  most  needful,  and  almost 
the  one  thing  needful,  is  that  the  speaker 
should  believe  what  he  is  saying.  This 
seems  an  elementary  demand ;  in  reality 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  demands.  There 
are  a  hundred  men  who  can  speak,  for 
one  who  really  believes,  and  the  only 
speech  which  strikes  home  and  leaves  its 
mark  upon  another  soul  is  the  speech  of 
profound  and  passionate  conviction.  Man 
is  more  than  mind,  and  belief  is  more 
than  a  thing  intellectual.  The  teacher 
who  covets  earnestly  the  power  of  speak- 
ing with  authority  must  believe  his  truth, 
not  only  with  the  understanding,  but 
with  the  heart.  He  utters  it,  not  as  a 
proposition  he  can  prove,  but  as  a  truth 
that  has  set  his  heart  on  fire.  The  im- 
pression he  makes  lies  deeper  than  his 
words ;  it  is  the  magnetism  of  the  man, 
the  inherent,  transparent  power  of  his 
message,  and  not  the  logic  of  his  words, 
that  carries  conviction.  The  truth  glows 
in  his  face,  shines  from  his  eyes.  It  does 
not  so  much  belong  to  him  as  he  belongs 
to  it.  It  is  not  he  that  speaks,  but  a 
spirit  that  is  speaking  in  him.  He  is  not 
his  own ;  he  is  urged  on  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  tell  the  thing  he  knows  and 
lives  by.  He  has  mastered  the  truth, 
but  the  truth  has  also  mastered  him.  He 
is  the  ambassador  of  the  highest,  and 
that  is  why  he  is  lord,  and  why  he  can 
speak  as  one  having  authority. 

To  speak  as  one  having  authority  you 
must  really  have  it,  otherwise  you  are 
not  wonderful,  but  ridiculous.  And  to 
have  the  authority  you  must  qualify 
yourself  by  the   severest  discipline  of 
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mind  and  heart.  Yon  cannot  hope  to 
speak  with  authority  unless  you  meditate 
day  and  night.  No  man  has  the  right  to 
commend  to  other  men  his  undigested 
thoughts.  But  besides  knowing  the  truth 
we  must  feel  absolutely  sure  of  it.  We 
must  be  fully  persuaded  in  our  own 
minds.  Half  convictions  will  not  do. 
We  cannot  e£fectively  transfer  to  another 
mind  a  truth  that  does  not  possess  and 
govern  our  own.  Nothing  but  soul  can 
reach  soul.  Our  belief  must  be  a  faith, 
an  enthusiasm,  a  passion,  and  it  must  be 
uttered  without  regard  to  consequences. 
The  speaker  must  think  of  nothing  but 
his  truth,  and  of  the  souls  he  knows  his 
truth  can  bless.  If  he  thinks  of  what  he 
himself  has  to  gain  or  lose  by  proclaiming 
it,  his  authority  vanishes,  as  it  deserves 
to  vanish,  for  it  is  the  single  eye  that 
God  loves.  Many  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  authoritative  speech  perished  on 
the  rack  or  among  the  flames.  The  great- 
est Master  of  all  was  lifted  upon  a  cross. 
Yet  they  were  persuaded  that  God  was 
for  them.  They  had  the  divine  con- 
sciousness of  being  his  ambassadors ,  and 
they  could  speak  their  brave  and  lonely 
word,  knowing  that  the  future  would 
justify  them. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THERE  are  some  indications  of  a  re- 
vival in  this  country  of  the  school 
controversy  which  is  arousing  so  much 
bitter  feeling  in  Prance  and  in  England. 
In  England  the  Roman  Catholics  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Ebtablished  Church  have  united  in 
the  recent  movement  for  putting  the 
schools  of  England  largely  under  Church 
control,  on  the  ground  that  only  thus  can 
religion  be  taught  in  the  schools.  In 
Prance  the  issue  underlying  the  present 
campaign  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
orders  is  the  school  question;  the  oflScers 
of  the  government,  partly  from  religious 

Erejudice,  partly  from  reasons  of  state, 
eing  resolutely  determined  that  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  children  of  Prance  shall 
not  be  committed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy.  And  now  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
who  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  our  public  school  system,  is  re- 
ported as  having  severely  criticised  it  in 
a  recent  address  or  interview;  the  grava- 
tnen  of  liis  criticism  being  that  the  public 
school  does4>ot  teach  religion,  and.  that 


religion  is  necessary  to  character;  the 
remedy  which  he  proposes  being  a  divis- 
ion of  the  school  funds,  as  in  Canada, 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  in  each  of  which  the 
religious  faith  of  the  pupils*  parents  may 
be  taught  without  objection.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  indications  that  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  movement  against  a  public 
school  system  under  the  control  of  the 
State  comes  from  the  Vatican.  One 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  new 
Pope  himself  gives  to  it  encouragement 
and  supporty  and  perhaps  direction. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that 
the  issue  is  one  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  sharpest  state- 
ment of  the  case  against  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  public  school  system 
which  we  have  seen  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Montague  Geer,  Vicar  of 
one  of  the  chapels  of  Trinity  Church  in 
New  York  City — not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  the 
recently  elected  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Geer  states  the  issue  in  the 
following  words: 

*'  In  a  country  like  this,  with  a  mixed 
population,  it  is  not  the  right  and  not  the 
duty  nor  the  policy  of  the  State  to  edu- 
cate. The  State  is  too  big  and  unwieldy 
ah  organization  to  do  such  delicate  work. 
.  .  .  What  is  the  result  of  our  malprac> 
tice?  Why,  we  are  bringing  up  all  over 
this  broad  land  a  lusty  set  of  young 
pagans,  who,  sooner  or  later,  th^  or 
their  children,  will  make  havoc  of  our 
institutions.  Lynchers,  labor  agitators, 
and  lawbreakers  generally  *  are  human 
guide-posts,  with  arms,  hands,  and 
fingers  wide-extended  and  voices  at  their 
loudest,  pointing  us  to  the  ruin  which 
awaits  society  if  we  persevere  in  the  road 
which  we  are  now  taking." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  far  a 
public  school  system  was  some  years  ago 
admirably  stated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Bouquillon,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  eminence,  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
following  terms: 

'*The  Church  has  not  received  the 
mission  to  make  known  the  human 
sciences,  she  has  not  been  established  for 
the  progress  of  the  nations  in  the  arts  uid 
sciences,  no  more  than  to  render  them 
powerful  and  wealthy.  .  .  .  Her  duty  of 
teaching  human  sciences  is  only  indirect 
— a  work  of  charity  or  of  neoeaaity:  of 
charity  when  they  are  not  sufficiently 
taught  by  others  who  have  that  duty;  of 
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necessity  when  they  are  badly  taught, 
that  is,  taught  in  a'  sense  opposed  to 
supernatural  truth  and  morality.  .  .  . 
We  aflSrm  that  the  State  has  authority 
over  education.  This  authority  is  in- 
cluded in  that  general  authority  with 
which  the  State  is  invested  for  promoting 
thecommon  good,  for  guaranteeing  toeach 
man  his  rights,  for  preventing  abuses." 

These  two  quotations,  the  first  from  a 
Protestant,  the  second  from  a  Roman 
Catholic,  clergyman,  indicate  the  funda- 
mental issue  underlying  the  school  ques- 
tion, whether  in  France,  England,  or  the 
United  States.  It  is  this:  ''In  a  demo- 
cratic  community ^  is  the  public  education 
of  the  children  the  function  primarily  of  the 
State  or  of  the  Church  f 

ir  education  is  a  legitimate  function  of 
the  State,  then  the  fact  that  a  score  of 
men  or  a  million  men  desire  to  send  their 
children  to  private  schools  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  exempt  frcMU  taxes 
levied  to  support  the  public  schools,  and 
no  reason  why  public  money  should  be 
paid  to  them  to  support  their  private 
schools.  It  is  the  function  of  the  city  to 
dean  and  police  the  streets.  If  the  citi- 
cens  of  any  block,  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  city  discharges  its 
duty,  employ  men  to  clean  the  stieet  in 
front  of  their  houses,  and  a  private  watch- 
man to  patrol  it,  this  fact  does  not  afford 
any  basis  for  a  claim  on  their  part  to  be 
exempt  from  the  public  taxes  levied  for 
cleaning  and  patrolling  the  streets,  or  for 
a  share  of  those  taxes  to  pay  for  their 
private  performance  of  these  municipal 
ninctions.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  reported  to 
be  the  owner  of  many  thousands  of  acres 
in  the  Adirondacks.  But  he  cannot 
therefore  come  before  the  State  with  a 
daim  for  a  part  of  the  road  tax  to  keep 
In  order  the  roads  in  this  princely  teni- 
tory.  The  Jews  in  New  York  constitute 
a  community  more  separated,  alike  by 
fiiith,  traditions,  and  locality,  from  their 
Christian  neighbors  than  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  from  their  Protestant  neigh- 
bors. But  no  one  would  pay  seiious 
heed  to  them  if  they  were  to  pledge 
themselves  to  punish  all  crime  perpetrated 
by  Jews  and  to  support  all  Jews  who  are 
unable  to  support  themselves,  and  on  this 
ground  were  to  ask  for  their  proportion  of 
the  taxes  levied  to  maintain  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  Correction.  If 
public  education  is  a  proper  function  of 
the  State,  then  no  man  is  exempt  from 
paying  his  proportion  of  the  tax  because 


he  does  not  like  the  way  in  which  that 
function  is  fulfilled.  He  must  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  persuading  his  fellow- citi- 
zens to  change  the  method.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  a  proper  function  of 
the  State,  then  the  State  ought  to  discon- 
tinue its  public  schools  and  relegate 
the  work  of  public  instruction  to  the 
churches,  or  to  private  enterprise,  or  to  the 
two  combined.  The  one  thing  the  State 
ought  not  to  do  is  to  raise  a  fund  by  tax- 
ation and  then  pay  it  over  to  private  or- 
ganizations to  expend.  We  hold  it  to  be 
an  axiom  in  the  administration  of  a 
democratic  community  that  all  pttblie 
money  should  he  expended  by  'public  officials 
and  should  be  kept  subject  to  public  control. 
In  the  history  of  the  Republic  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  have  grown  up,  They 
cannot  be  instantly  abolished  without 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  But  such 
exceptions  are  anomalies.  It  should  be 
the  object  of  statesmen  to  reduce  them« 
Under  no  circumstances  should  they  be 
increased.  The  plan  of  dividing  public 
funds  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant schools  is  not  a  plan  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  American  people. 
Protestants  should  object  as  resolutely  to 
the  appropriation  of  public  funds  to 
Protestant  as  to  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
If  Protestants  want  Protestant  schools, 
let  them  pay  for  such  schools  with 
Protestant  money.  If  Roman  Catholics 
want  Roman  Catholic  schools,  let  them 

f>ay  for  such  schools  with  Roman  Catho- 
ic  money.  If  Jews  want  Jewish  schools, 
let  them  pay  for  such  schools  with  Jewish 
money.  But  let  not  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews  combine  to  tax  the 
whole  community  in  order  to  create  a 
public  fund,  and,  when  it  is  created,  en- 
gage in  a  struggle  to  see  which  of  them 
can  get  the  largest  share  of  it. 

The  Outlook  has  no  doubt  that  public 
education  is  a  function  of  the  State.  We 
agree  with  Dr.  Bouquillon  that  '*the 
State  has  authority  over  education.  This 
authority  is  included  in  that  general 
authority  with  which  the  State  is  in- 
vested for  promoting  the  common  good, 
for  guaranteeing  to  each  man  his  rights, 
for  preventing  abuses."  This  principle 
underlies  the  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States.  Those  who  wish  to  sub- 
stitute Church  schools  for  State  schools 
can  do  so  only  by  convincing  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  conduct  of 
education  is  the  function  of  the  Churchy 
not  of  the  State.— 7)1^  Outlook. 
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HOW  A  LIBRARY   CO-OPERATES 
WITH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  W.  F.  STEVENS, 
Librarian  Carnegi€  Library^  Homuttemd^  Pa, 

THE  town  of  Homestead  and  vicinity  is 
a  community  of  23.000  population, 
and  has  a  library  of  18,000  volumes.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  libraries  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  endowed.  The  public 
schools  have  seventeen  buildings,  one 
hundred  and  twenty- five  teachers  and 
five  thousand  scholars.  It  was  soon  de- 
cided that  the  readers  of  the  future  in 
Homestead  are  the  children  of  to-day. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the  school 
authorities  to  bring  the  school  children 
and  the  library  into  practical  relations. 
This  was  done,  first,  by  furnishing  the 
teachers  with  professional  reading  both 
in  books  and  periodicals.  Over  two  hun- 
dred volumes  of  this  class  of  reading 
were  furnished  for  this  purpose.  Second, 
the  teachers  each  selected  from  the 
library  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  vol- 
umes relating  to  the  subjects  being  taught 
in  their  respective  rooms.  The  phase  of 
the  public-school  curriculum  relating  to 
literature  is  very  strong.  This  enabled 
the  teachers  to  draw  heavily  on  the  better 
classes  of  books.  When  Richard  III  was 
being  studied  in  the  High  School  twenty 
copies  of  Rolfe*s  **  Richard  III  **  were  fur- 
nished for  that  subject.  In  other  depart- 
ments of  the  schools  the  subject  of  geog- 
raphy was  supplemented  by  five  copies 
€ach  of  '^The  World  and  its  People" 
series  which  include  a  dozen  or  more 
titles.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  to  supplement 
studies,  but  they  do  furnish  general  read- 
ing advisedly. 

The  teacher  knows  the  scholar  person- 
ally, at  least,  on  an  average,  better  than 
the  librarian,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
recommend  the  most  desirable  books. 

The  third  phase  of  this  cooperation 
with  the  schools  is  in  furnishing  supple- 
mentary reading.  Seventy- five  volumes 
of  twenty-five  copies  each  are  furnished 
for  this  purpose.  This  privilege  is  also 
granted  to  several  villages  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Homestead. 

The  theory  is  that  the  text-book  in- 
structs the  child  in  the  mechanics  of 
reading  while  the  supplementary  reading 
leads  him  to  read  for  pleasure  and  infor- 
mation. The  first  requisite  in  this  class 
of  reading  is  interest,  and  this  is  secured 


by  furnishing  attractive  books.  The 
scholars  are  made  to  feel  that  the  reading 
of  the  "  library  books  "  is  not  a  part  of 
their  regular  work,  and  that  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  them  to  lay  aside  their  studies 
and  spend  a  half-hour  reading. 

The  fourth  co-operative  step  is  in  the 
supply  of  pictures  of  the  Perry  and  Brown 
types.  The  pictures  after  having  the 
white  edges  cut  off  are  mounted  on  cards^ 
seven  by  nine  inches,  and  classified  the 
same  as  books.  Pictures  of  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Bryant  and  other  popular  sub- 
jects are  duplicated  many  times,  as  they 
are  called  for  by  different  ward  schools  at 
the  same  time.  These  pictures  are  used 
in  the  study  of  art,  geography,  literature, 
nature  study  and  history.  Larger  pic- 
tures usually  sold  in  portfolios,  as  Rem- 
mington's  ** Broncos,"  Gibson's  "People 
of  Dickens,*'  Gilbert's  "Heads  in 
Colors,"  and  Christy's  "Pastils,"  are 
mounted  in  temporary  frames  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  The  librarian  of  the 
juvenile  department  visits  the  schools 
periodically  and  tells  stories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
children  to  the  library  and  the  books  that 
may  be  suggested  by  the  stories.  A  story 
hour  is  also  conducted  at  the  library  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  This  is  attended  by 
fifty  to  eighty  children. 

In  all  probability  the  best  use  of  a 
library  is  made  by  the  readers  using  it 
for  some  definite  purpose. 

Members  of  study  clubs  belong  to  this 
class.  Eleven  study  clubs  have  been 
organized,  four  of  which  are  composed  of 
teachers.  These  clubs  representing  a 
membership  of  over  two  hundred,  have 
been  united  under  the  name  of  the 
"  United  Literary  Clubs." 

The  most  promising  work  done  by  the 
library  is  done  in  the  public  schools. 
The  total  circulation  in  the  juvenile  de- 
partment, which  contains  6,500  volumes^ 
IS  36,800  or  nearly  one- third  the  total  cir- 
culation of  the  library.  Of  5,900,  the 
total  number  of  readers,  4,339  are  scholars. 
This  is  an  average  of  eight  and  one  half 
volumes  for  each  scholar,  or  nearly  one 
book  each  month  for  each  scholar  during 
the  school  year.  The  needs  of  the  C.  H. 
Schwab  Industrial  School  are  met  by 
furnishing  appropriate  technical  period- 
icals and  several  hundred  books  on  fine 
arts,  domestic  economy,  machinery,  man- 
ual training,  mechanical  drawing  and 
electricity. 

Text-books  ure  little  more  than  out- 
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lines  of  subjects  to  be  tanglit.  A  mas- 
tery of  the  text-book  does  not  always 
imply  a  mastery  of  the  subject.  It  might 
be  compared  to  the  text  usually  an- 
nounced before  a  sermon,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  similarly  related.  That  is  :  it 
is  a  brief  statement  from  which  is  de- 
veloped a  complete  whole.  To  complete 
the  thought  outlined  in  the  text-book 
one  must  use  a  library  where  most  of  the 
best  books  on  the  different  subjects  in 
human  knowledge  may  be  had. 

It  is  through  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
library  that  the  student  is  to  be  led  on  to 
the  more  complete  knowledge  usually 
embodied  in  the  higher  degrees.  It  is  as 
true  to-day  as  when  Carlyle  uttered  it 
that  "  The  true  university  of  these  days 
is  a  collection  of  books.*'  Next  to  lead- 
ing the  scholar  to  the  mastery  of  the 
textbook,  the  highest  ambition  of  the 
modem  teacher  should  be  to  teach  the 
scholar  bow  to  continue  his  education  by 
the  use  of  the  library. 


THE  SCHOOL. 


BY  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT, 
Prestdtnt  Harvard  UniversUy. 


THERE  is  no  universal  type  of  '*  The 
School "  in  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, such  a  thing  as  The  School  no  more 
exists  in  reality  than  The  Child  or  The 
Teacher;  and  consequently  there  are 
hardly  any  educational  precepts  which 
are  univ^ersally  applicable  without  excep- 
tion or  qualification.  The  country  school 
is  very  different  from  the  city  school,  and 
the  parochial  school  from  the  school  sup- 
ported by  taxation;  the  boarding-school 
and  the  day  school  exhibit  different  meth- 
ods and  results;  and  the  private  school 
is  of  many  sorts, — sometimes  merely  the 
personal  venture  of  one  man  or  of  one 
woman,  sometimes  slightly  endowed  by 
an  individual,  a  family,  or  a  denomina- 
tion with  a  piece  of  ground  and  a  wooden 
building,  and  sometimes  largely  endowed 
with  ample  and  beautiful  grounds,  per- 
manent buildings,  and  funds  for  mainte- 
nance. Even  the  unendowed  private- 
venture  schools  manifest  great  variety, 
some  of  them  matching  the  public  schools 
in  imucity  of  teachers  and  meagemess  of 
equipment,  while  others  supply  a  teacher 
to  every  five  or  six  pupils,  and  provide  all 
possible  means  of  illustration  and  manual 
training.    American  schools  idso  diflGur 


widely  in  regard  to  their  religious  tone 
or  atmosphere.  The  public  schools  are 
frequently  conducted  in  theory  without 
direct  religious  teaching  of  any  sort;  and 
this  theory  is  pretty  well  carried  into 
practice  in  those  communities  which  con- 
tain a  considerable  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  or  Jews,  but  is  not  strictly  ob- 
served in  those  large  portions  of  the 
United  States  where  the  Catholics  or  the 
Jews  are  but  few.  Among  the  private 
schools,  too,  there  is  great  diversity  in  re- 
gard to  religious  instruction  and  the  direct 
effort  made  to  bring  about  the  admission 
of  the  pupils  to  church  membership,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  their  parents. 
In  some  of  the  private  and  endowed 
schools  the  preparation  of  the  pupils  for 
the  first  communion,  confirmation,  or 
joining  the  church,  is  one  of  the  prime  ob- 
jects of  the  school,  and  the  religious  mo- 
tive is  kept  constantly  before  the  minds 
of  pupils  from  an  early  age.  In  other 
private  and  endowed  schools  no  attention 
IS  paid  to  the  bringing  of  the  children 
into  any  church;  and  the  religious  motive 
is  but  rarely  appealed  to,  these  things 
being  intentionally  left  to  the  family  and 
the  church.  Again,  with  regard  to  phys- 
ical training  and  the  care  of  the  body, 
there  is  great  variety  of  practice  in  Amer- 
ican schools.  Some  of  the  endowed 
boarding-schools  give  more  time  to  ath- 
letic sports  than  to  Latin,  English,  sci- 
ence, mathematics  or  history;  while  many 
of  the  public  and  private  day  schools  pay 
only  the  scantiest  attention  to  bodily  ex- 
ercise. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can development  of  schools  within  the 
last  thirty  years  is  the  decided  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  as  machines.  The 
national  aptitude  for  mechanical  inven- 
tion has  here  been  impressively  exhibited. 
Both  public  and  private  schools  have  been 
better  organized,  and  have  been  provided 
with  better  buildings,  apparatus  and 
books;  and  the  children  in  them  have 
been  more  accurately  graded  with  re- 
spect to  mental  size,  capacity  and  attain- 
ments,—just  as  the  chickens  which  come 
through  the  incubator  and  the  brooder 
on  large  hen-farms  are  more  accurately 
sorted  and  grouped  according  to  size  than 
any  single  hen's  brood  can  be,  so  that 
the  stronger  may  not  hurt  or  starve  the 
weaker.  Great  improvement  in  rural 
schools  has  resulted  from  bringing  the 
children  daily  from  the  farms  by  wagons 
into  the  central  village,  in  order  that  one 
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large  graded  acfaool  can  be  carried  on 
at  the  center,  instead  of  many  widely- 
scattered  small  schook  in  which  accurate 
grading  is  impossible.  This  improved 
machinery  would  be  a  doubtful  blessing, 
if  its  smooth  working  did  not  require  and 
encourage  the  employment  of  a  superior 
class  of  teachers;  but  the  evils  of  the  ma- 
chine—the lack  of  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual child,  the  waste  of  time  for  the 
bright  children,  and  the  tendency  to  work 
for  a  fair  average  product  instead  of  one 
highly  diversified — sre  done  away  with 
so  soon  as  a  large  proportion  of  teachers 
t^  pupils  is  employed — such  as  one 
^acher  for  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five 
pupils— while  the  many  advantages  oi 
the  good  machine  remain. 

The  American  idea  that  every  child 
should  go  to  school  is  not  carried  into 
effect  in  a  single  State.  .The  National 
Educational  Association  has  lately  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  so  called 
Indian  Territory,  which  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  Congress,  three-fourths  of  the 
population  are  reported  to  be  without 
schools  for  their  children.  As  regards 
school  administration,  there  is  great  di- 
versity of  practice  in  the  American  cities. 
New  methods  have  been  tried  within  the 
last  ten  years  in  many  important  cities; 
but  there  is  no  agreement  as  yet  even 
on  such  fundamental  matters  as  the  best 
number  for  a  school  committee,  and  the 
best  mode  of  selecting  the  committee.  In 
some  cities  the  school  administration  has 
been  completely  separated  from  other  mu- 
nicipal business;  but  in  others  the  board 
of  aldermen  or  the  common  council  con- 
trols the  school  committee  in  its  expendi- 
tures, and  even  in  its  appointments.  So 
numerous  are  the  experiments  now  going 
on  in  school  administratiou,  and  so  suc- 
cessful have  been  some  of  the  most  radical 
experiments,  that  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  next  few  years  will  see  great 
dianges  in  the  methods  and  forms  of 
school  administration.  At  any  rate,  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  a  period  of  active 
and  instructive  experimentation. 

There  are  now  a  considerable  number 
of  schools  in  the  United  States  which 
undertake  to  supply  all  the  influences  of 
home,  church  and  school,  at  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  life.  Such  are 
the  endowed  schools  for  the  children  of 
rich  people,  the  cheap  country  academies 
in  or  near  which  the  great  majority  of 
pupils  must  board,  their  homes  being  at 
a  distance,  the  preparatory  departments 


maintained  by  many  Western  and  South- 
ern colleges,  and  the  private  schools,  sit- 
uated in  the  country,  which  rely  on 
boarding  pupils.  These  numerous  schools 
have  prospmd  during:  the  last  twenty 
years,  because  of  the  mcreasing  number 
of  families  that  can  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  school  away  from  home,  and 
because  of  the  great  increase  of  the  urtMUi 
population  at  the  expense  of  the  mraL 
The  contrast  is  strong  between  the  pub- 
lic day-school  in  a  dty,  which  spendis  on 
each  pupil,  only  from  $30  to  $40  a  year, 
and  the  endowed  school  in  the  country, 
where  each  child  costs  its  parents  from 
$800  to  %\s^c€\  a  year,  ordinary  vacations 
not  being  included. 

American  school  conditions  are,  then» 
so  very  different,  that  one  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  any  general  principles  oi 
equal  application  under  such  diversified 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  there  seem  to 
be  a  few  unconnected  considerati<»is 
which  apply  in  some  measure  to  all 
schools,  although  they  must  be  applied 
in  different  ways  by  parents  or  teachers 
who  have  chiefly  in  mind  a  particular 
child  or  a  particular  school.  These  con- 
siderations, however,  though  uncon- 
nected, naturally  fall  into  two  groups, — 
those  which  concern  education  in  general,, 
and  apply  equally  well  to  school  training 
and  to  home  training,  and  those  which 
are  chiefly,  though  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively, applicable  to  schools.  In  the  fiiat 
group  four  distinct  topics  will  be  dis- 
cussed, and  then  in  a  second  group  ax 
mental  habits  will  be  considered  which 
schools  of  every  grade,  large  or  small,  hi 
dty  or  country,  should  endeavor  to  form 
in  their  pupils,  with  or  without  assist- 
ance from  the  pupils'  homes. 

(i^  For  centuries  there  has  been  a  dis- 
cussion going  on  between  the  advocates 
of  the  useful  or  utilitarian  in  schools  and 
the  advocates  of  the  ideal  or  humanistic 
This  discussion  is  still  rife,  but  in  Amer- 
ican practice  the  advocates  of  the  use- 
ful have  certainly  gained  much  ground 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  partly  be- 
cause it  has  been  perceived  of  late  that 
the  utilitarian  and  the  humane  are  often 
identical,  or,  if  not  identical,  consistent 
and  harmonious.  That  a  given,  piece  of 
work,  or  a  given  occupation,  may  con- 
tribute to  earning  a  livelihood  does  not 
Srove  that  it  is  not  good  training  in  the 
umanlsttc  sense.  The  training  involved 
in  making  or  doing  certain  things  is  not 
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impaired  if  the  things  made  are  things 
which  other  people  desire,  or  the  things 
done  are  things  which  other  people  want 
to  have  done.  Thus,  to  do  chores  about 
a  barn  or  a  house,  if  the  chores  are  well 
done,  is  excellent  training  for  any  boy, 
the  usefulness  of  the  chores  being  no 
iojury  to  them  as  means  of  training. 
Reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  contrib- 
tite  to  the  earning  of  a  l>etter  livelihood 
than  an  illiterate  person  is  likely  to  earn. 
They  contribute,  to  be  sure,  to  much  else; 
but  it  is  no  injury  to  the  training  which 
the  acquisition  of  these  arts  supplies  that, 
the  arts  themselves  are  useful.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  a  given  occupation  is 
pursued  for  sport,  and  no  longer  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  does  not  necessarily 
withdraw  it  from  the  category  of  things 
useful  for  training.  The  natural  boy*s 
pursuit  of  frogs,  birds  and  woodchucks 
is  an  informing  survival  of  a  habit  in- 
dispensable to  primitive  man.  Hunting 
and  fishing  were  the  most  necessary 
means  of  livelihood  for  savages.  They 
are  pursued  now  as  sports  as  well  as  for 
livelihood,  and  there  is  good  training  in 
them  when  practiced  mertly  as  sports. 
They  teach  civilized  man  alertness,  ac- 
curacy of  observation,  quickness  of  ac- 
tion, endurance  and  patience,  just  as 
they  developed  these  valuable  qualities 
id  generations  of  savages  who  never 
knew  what  humanism,  altruism  and 
idealism  were.  The  justification  of  un- 
productive athletic  sports,  like  ball  games, 
races  of  all  sorts,  and  dancing,  lies  in  the 
facts  that  they  develop  in  civilized  man 
some  of  the  invaluable  qualities  which 
hunting  and  fishing  developed  in  savages, 
and  that  they  recreate  and  revive  in  peo- 
ple who  lead  the  unnatural  life  of  civili- 
zation the  power  for  useful  work.  They 
also  defend  young  people  against  laziness 
and  vice  by  affording  pleasurable  activi- 
ties and  innocent  gladness.  The  co  op- 
erative motive  comes  into  play  in  certain 
sports  which  demand  a  measure  of  self- 
denying  action  on  the  part  of  each  player 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  side  or  group 
to  which  he  belongs.  Whenever  the  suc- 
cess of  the  group  calls  for  sacrifice  of 
personal  pleasure  or  distinction  on  the 
part  of  individual  members,  there  is  al- 
truistic training  in  the  sport.  In  regard 
to  the  cultivation  of  unselfishness,  how- 
ever, mere  sports  are  inferior  to  produc- 
tive labor,  not  only  in  childhood,  but 
throughout  life;  because  they  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  involve   planning  to  supply  the 


wants  of  others.  Whether  a  given  oc- 
cupation or  pursuit  affords  good  training 
or  not  depends,  then,  not  on  the  useful- 
ness or  uselessness  of  the  thing  done, 
but  on  the  value  of  the  powers  or  quali- 
ties which  the  occupation  develops. 

The  contempt  in  which  cultivated  per- 
sons have  habitually  held  the  useful  or 
utilitarian  in  education  has  probably  been 
due  to  the  association  of  the  useful  with 
the  selBsh  or  mercenary.  Now,  the  nine- 
teenth century  gradually  developed  a  new 
conception  of  the  useful  as  the  service- 
able, to  one's  self  through  others,  and 
to  others  through  one's  self.  This  new 
conception  of  the  useful  ought  to  modify 
profoundly  the  whole  course  of  educa- 
tion, in  its  materials,  methods  and  re- 
sults. Humanism  and  idealism  eternally 
contend  against  animalism  and  selfish- 
ness, and  seek  perfection.  On  the  way 
to  idealism,  altruism  needs  to  be  culti- 
vated in  children  to  offset  their  natural 
egotism,  and  to  enlarge  their  conception 
of  usefulness,  so  that  it  shall  be  no  longer 
conterminous  with  selfishness.  In  this 
view,  the  more  productive  the  labor  of 
children  can  be  made,  whether  at  school 
or  at  home,  the  better  for  the  children. 
Any  employment  for  children  which  en- 
ables them  to  produce  something  wanted 
by  others  affords  training  in  altruism, 
and  is  therefore  idealistic  or  humanistic, 
if  the  motive  be  made  plain,  and  be  en- 
forced, and  if  the  operation  itself  afford 
either  mental  or  bodily  training.  The 
child,  from  the  first  years  that  it  can  do 
anything  serviceable  to  others,  ought  to 
get  training  in  useful  work  both  at  home 
and  at  school;  and  the  part  of  the  school 
in  this  training  should  be  planned  with 
the  utmost  care,  from  the  earliest  school 
days.  The  main  reason  why  the  natural 
bringing  up  of  children  on  a  farm  is  bet- 
ter than  any  artificial  substitute  which 
city  schools  can  supply  is  that  the  chil- 
dren on  a  farm  get,  in  a  natural  way, 
this  training  in  altruism  and  co-operative 
productiveness,  while  they  help  father 
and  mother  in  their  daily  labors.  The 
money  motive  of  productive  labor  is  not 
always  useful  to  children;  but  the  co  op- 
erative, unselfish  motive  in  production 
invariably  has  great  moral  value,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  nature  of  the  work  may  be, 
whether  washing  dishes,  shelling  peas, 
bringing  wood  for  the  stove,  tending 
horses,  driving  the  cows  to  pasture  or 
weeding  the  strawberry-bed.  Producing 
something  useful  by  its  own  labor  gives 
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keen  satisfaction  to  a  child  Just  as  it  does 
to  a  man.  What  Washington  wanted  to 
do,  when  he  finally  retired  to  Mt.  Ver- 
non, was  ''  to  make  and  sell  a  little  flonr 
annually. ' '  Many  a  bereaved  woman  has 
found  more  consolation  in  tending  a  gar- 
den, and  in  making  good  use  of  the  flow- 
ers, than  in  all  Milton,  Watts  and  Tenny- 
son. This  wholesome  human  quality  all 
schools  ought  to  develop  systematically 
from  the  beginning.  There  lies  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  kindergarten  methods. 
That  is  one  merit  of  forging,  carpenter- 
ing, sewing,  cooking,  basketry  and  gar- 
dening as  school  work.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages for  children  of  reciting  poetry, 
telling  stories  and  writing  letters  is  that 
in  such  exercises  they  not  only  absorb, 
but  give  out.  Enabling  the  children  to 
make  something  or  do  something  which 
is  acceptable  to  other  people  ought  to  be 
a  leading  object  at  every  school. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary,  then,  to  con- 
found the  utilitarian  with  the  selfish,  or 
to  imagine  that  whatever  in  early  train- 
ing is  useful  must  be  materialistic,  or  con- 
tributory to  the  animal  or  to  other  lower 
needs  of  man  rather  than  to  his  spirit- 
ual needs.  There  should,  of  course,  be 
careful  limitation  in  the  use  of  produc- 
tive labor  for  children  as  training  for 
their  bodies  and  souls.  This  labor  by 
children  should  seldom  be  pushed  to  the 
point  of  fatigue,  and  should  never  be 
carried  on  till  it  becomes  automatic  ac- 
tivity,— such  automatic  action  of  eye  and 
hand  as  makes  piecework  in  a  factory 
pecuniarily  profitable  to  both  employer 
and  employed.  The  training  motive  of 
the  serviceable  labor  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind;  and  the  labor  should  not 
be  enforced  by  the  mere  earning  motive, 
or  by  fear  of  punishment. 

(2)  Considetation  of  this  sort  of  dis- 
cipline in  real  service  for  others  leads 
naturally  to  the  suggestion  of  another 
amendment  in  home  and  school  training, 
which  runs  counter  to  cherished  practice 
in  education.  It  has  long  been  believed 
that  the  minds  of  children  should  be 
opened  and  interested  through  products 
of  the  imagination  and  not  through  things 
real, — through  fairy  stories,  myths,  non- 
sense verses,  and  tales  of  rogues,  mon- 
sters, mermaids,  phantoms,  ghosts, 
witches,  demons  and  torments.  Much 
of  this  nursery  and  school  material  is 
immoral,  ugly  and  horrible;  but  it  is 
passed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion as  something  sacred  and  improving. 


A  great  deal  of  the  leading  material 
supplied  to  young  children  is  of  this 
quality;  so  that  the  mind  of  the  bookie 
child  gets  filled  with  this  unreal  rubbish, 
instead  of  being  charged  with  natural 
and  real  wonders.  The  school  should 
provide  real  things  for  the  observation 
and  study  of  children;  for  the  real  can 
be  made  just  as  fascinating  and  wonder- 
ful as  the  unreal,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  true.  Contact  with  the 
real  tends  always  to  make  the  child's 
mind  less  introverted,  and  less  absorbed 
in  imagined  scenes  or  situations  which 
excite  emotion  but  call  for  no  action, 
and  the  child  itself  more  competent  to 
do  something  for  others,  less  liable  to 
the  selfishness  of  passive  reception,  and 
more  disposed  to  active  outflowing  to- 
ward others. 

(3)  A  great  object  in  school  life,  no 
matter  what  the  grade  or  kind  of  school,  is 
the  bringing  of  a  child  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  other  children,  and  with  other 
adults  than  its  parents.  It  was  at  school 
that  most  of  us,  whose  family  life  was 
reasonably  private,  learned  the  difierence 
between  the  bully  and  the  protector,  the 
selfish  and  the  self  forgetting,  the  deep 
and  the  shallow,  the  loud  and  the  quiet, 
the  truthful  and  the  false,  the  clean  and 
the  foul,  the  pioneer  and  the  conserver, 
the  leader  and  the  follower.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  early  in  life  we  begin  to 
make  these  distinctions.  I<ittle  children 
soon  learn  to  discriminate  between  adults 
in  these  respects,  as  well  as  between  their 
contemporaries.  When  a  little  child  has 
had  several  teachers,  his  observations  on 
their  mental  and  moral  qualities  are  very 
instructive  to  him,  though  the  instruc- 
tion is  all  unconsciously  received.  What 
a  series  of  moral  lessons  is  involved  in 
the  child's  process  of  becoming  convinced 
that  this  teacher  is  fair  or  unfair,  or 
that  teacher  truthful  or  untruthful  !  It 
is  at  school  that  all  these  elementary 
lessons  in  human  nature  are  ordina- 
rily learned,  particularly  in  the  country, 
where  each  family  is  more  or  less  iso- 
lated. The  alleys  and  tenements  of  a 
crowded  city  give  their  children  many 
other  opportunities  of  learning  the  moral 
and  immoral  qualities  of  associates  and 
neighbors;  but  the  country  child,  or  the 
protected  child  in  the  city,  mu.st  get  these 
important  lessons  at  school.  The  social 
teaching  of  the  school  is  so  important 
that  its  quality  in  this  respect  sometimes 
dwarfs   all    others    in     the    minds    of 
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parents;  and  this  is  true  of  the  poorest 
classes  in  American  society  as  well  as  of 
the  richest.  It  is  often  said  that  well- 
to-do  parents  choose  the  school  for  their 
children  by  the  social  standing  of  its 
pupils.  It  is  equally  true  that  tenement- 
house  parents,  whenever  choice  is  per- 
mitted to  them,  endeavor  to  keep  their 
children  out  of  schools  where  they  would 
meet  undesirable  children  of  the  same 
walk  in  life  or  of  a  higher  walk.  Thus, 
parents  of  American  birth  will  keep 
their  children  out  of  the  public  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school,  rather  than 
bring  them  into  association  with  a  large' 
proportion  of  children  of  foreign  pa- 
rentage. The  insuperable  objection  of 
Southern  whites  to  schools  which  receive 
negro  children  as  well  as  white  is  an  in- 
stance  in  point.  In  the  Northern  States 
a  few  negro  children  may  be  sent  to  a 
school  mostly  white  without  injury  to  the 
white  children;  but  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  South  it  would  be  quite  another 
thing  to  send  a  few  white  children  to 
a  school  mostly  negro.  In  New  York 
City,  which  is  said  to  contain  600,000 
Jews,  if  any  school,  public  or  private, 
comes  to  include  a  majority  of  Jews, 
Christian  parents  will  avoid  it  for  their 
children  if  possible.  These  difficulties 
merely  illustrate  the  very  great  import- 
ance which  attaches  to  the  social  training 
of  school  life. 

(4)  The  reaction  of  the  school  upon 
the  home  is  something  not  sufficiently 
considered,  even  among  people  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  theory  of  what  is 
called  "universal "  education.  Yet  this 
reaction  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
elevating  influences  of  every  school,  par- 
ticularly for  those  families  which  lack  the 
elements  of  the  intellectual  life.  Even 
the  mechanical  effects  of  the  school  on 
family  life  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. The  withdrawal  of  the  children 
from  the  care  of  the  mother  for  five  or 
six  hours  a  day  makes  possible  for  many 
a  woman  the  proper  discharge  of  her 
duties  as  wife  and  mother.  The  child- 
bearing  mother,  in  particular,  needs  to 
be  relieved  for  several  hours  a  day  of 
the  care  of  her  children  who  are  above 
three  years  of  age,  and  to  feel  during 
this  relief  that  the  children  are  safe  and 
under  good  influences.  This  view  of  the 
school  is  a  just  and  proper  one;  for  the 
immense  majority  of  the  mothers  of  the 
nation  not  only  bear  the  children,  but  do 
all  the  household  work,  and  the  greater 


part  of  the  making  and  mending  of  the 
children's  clothes.  The  public  school  in 
city  or  country  thus  helps  that  family 
life  on  which  the  well  being  of  the  state 
absolutely  depends.  One  reason  that 
mothers  in  the  crowded  quarters  of 
American  cities  are  apt  to  prefer  the  first 
grade  of  the  primary  school  to  the  kin- 
dergarten is  that  the  kindergarten  has 
but  one  morning  session  of  three  hours, 
whereas  the  primary  school  has  two  ses- 
sions, covering  five  or  sometimes  six 
hours.  To  relieve  well-to-do  families  of 
all  care  of  their  children  between  half- 
pa&t  eight  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the 
afternoon,  some  private  day  schools  now 
offer  to  provide  luncheon,  sports  and 
some  afternoon  study  under  supervision. 
For  rich  families  who  live  in  cities,  the 
endowed  or  the  private  school  in  the 
country  affords  a  means  of  rescuing  the 
children,  and  particularly  the  boys,  from 
the  unwholesome  effects  of  luxurious 
city  life.  The  country  school,  or  the 
private  tutor  in  the  country,  is  the  inev- 
itable adjunct  of  a  rich  family's  city  life, 
unless,  indeed,  the  family  is  content  to 
forego  for  its  children  the  out-of-door 
sports  and  other  wholesome  interests 
which  the  country  affords. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  school  methods  bave  changed 
from  generation  to  generation  greatly  for 
the  better;  so  that  each  adult  generation 
has  been  able  to  learn  something  from 
the  schools  of  its  children.  And  inas- 
much as  good  literature  of  all  the  ages  is 
constantly  made  more  accessible,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  through  a  good  school's 
use  of  good  literature,  old  and  new,  each 
successive  generation  may  profit  by  the 
schools  of  its  children.  The  children  re- 
turning from  school  ought  to  bring  into 
their  homes  some  fresh  daily  interest  in 
what  the  children  have  been  doing  at 
school,  or  in  what  they  are  expected  to 
do  at  home.  Whenever  the  children's 
manners  and  customs  are  improved 
through  the  good  influence  of  the  school, 
this  improvement  ought  also  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  homes.  The  kindergart- 
ners  in  the  public  school  system  are  now 
expected  to  visit  the  homes  of  their 
pupils  and  hold  mothers'  meetings  in  the 
afternoons,  when  the  kindergarten  is 
closed;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  in  which 
part  of  the  day  these  well- trained  women 
make  themselves  more  useful  to  society, 
in  the  morning  with  the  children,  or  in 
the  afternoon  with  the  parents.     It  is 
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one  of  the  most  delightful  things  about 
the  good  school  or  the  good  college,  that 
its  inflaence  on  the  intellectual  life  thus 
goes  back  to  the  homes  from  which  its 
pupils  or  students  come.  Many  a  well- 
to-do  family,  is  much  enlivened  mentally 
by  the  weekly  or  quarterly  return  of  the 
son  or  daughter  from  boarding  school  or 
college.  The  fathers  and  mothers  go  to 
school  and  college  again  in  the  fresh  ex- 
perience of  their  children.  This  influence 
takes  effect  at  both  ends  of  the  social 
scale.  It  contends  with  the  poverty  of 
the  poor  and  the  luxury  of  the  rich. 

The  second  group  of  considerations, 
applicable  directly  to  schools  of  all  kinds, 
deals  with  the  cultivation  of  certain  men- 
tal habits  indispensable  to  that  continu- 
ous growth  of  the  soul  throughout  life 
which  characterizes  the  finest  human  be- 
ings, and  is  the  ultimate  test  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  education  given  in  youth. 

(i)  The  first  of  these  habits  is  the 
habit  of  strenuous,  undivided  attention. 
Tiie  length  of  time  through  which  this 
attention  can  be  maintained — which 
causes  fundamental  differences  between 
adults,— is  not  at  first  important;  but 
the  faculty  itself  needs  to  be  developed 
from  the  earliest  years.  A  little  child 
can  attend  strenuously  only  for  a  very 
brief  interval  of  time,  like  ten  seconds  or 
thirty  seconds;  an  adult  may,  perhaps, 
after  long  training,  be  able  to  give  undi- 
vided attention  for  several  minutes,  but 
not  for  hours,  or  even  one  hour.  The 
kind  of  attention  which  it  is  important 
to  cultivate  is  that  undivided  attention 
which  inhibits  all  other  sounds,  sights  or 
objects,  except  the  particular  object  of 
the  instant's  attention.  It  gives  good 
promise  of  mental  power  in  a  child,  if  it 
IS  hard  to  call  his  attention  away  from  the 
book  or  the  game  to  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, he  is  giving  his  mind.  The  ca- 
pacity of  complete  mental  absorption  in 
the  immediate  object  of  contemplation  is 
the  precise  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  School 
discipline  sometimes  aims  at  a  habit  of 
prompt  obedience  to  signals  which  inter- 
feres with  the  practice  of  intense  atten- 
tion. When,  for  instance,  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  room  are  expected  to  spring 
to  their  feet  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  or  at 
the  teacher's  word  of  command,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  boy  or  girl  who 
lingers  a  little,  or  starts  only  when  he 
sees  the  others  start,  was  not  better  em- 
ployed at  the  moment  than  the  majority 
who  rise  promptly  at  the  signal.     The 


chances  are  that  the  mother  who  becomes 
impatient  when  her  boy,  who  is  reading, 
does  not  attend  to  her  call,  is  really  wish- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  development  of 
the  most  valuable  mental  power  a  human 
being  can  acquire.  The  wool-gathering, 
inactive,  sluggish  child  is  wholly  inca- 
pable of  this  strenuous  attention;  but  it 
must  be  a  dull  teacher  or  a  dull  mother 
who  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
the  child  whose  mind  is  never  intent  on 
the  occupation  of  the  moment,  and  the 
child  whose  mind  is  so  intent  that  it  nei- 
ther sees  nor  hears  anything  from  out- 
side itself. 

(2)  Next  in  value  come  two  habits 
which  are, so  opposed  to  each  other  that 
care  must 'always  be  taken  not  to  destroy 
one  in  developing  the  other,  namely,  the 
habits  of  observation  and  of  reading. 
By  observation  in  this  sense  is  meant  the 
direct  acquiring  of  facts  through  intelli- 
gent use  of  one's  own  senses,  and  not 
through  descriptions  given  by  other  peo- 
ple, either  orally  or  in  print.  Children 
used  to  books  will  memorize  what  they 
read  about  birds,  insects,  kittens  or  pup- 
pies, and  seem  to  know  something  about 
these  creatures,  although  they  have  never 
examined  for  themselves  bird,  insect,  cat 
or  dog.  Training  in  observing  should  be 
supplied  by  every  school,  quite  independ- 
ently of  the  training  in  reading;  but 
how  few  schools,  whether  primary  or  sec- 
ondary, supply  such  training  in  any  just 
proportion  !  A  greatly  preponderating 
amount  of  bookwork  is  adverse  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  observation;  so 
that  it  is  easy  for  a  book-loving  child  to 
grow  up  to  the  college  age  without  really 
cultivating  at  all  the  accurate  use  of  his 
own  senses,  particularly  if  he  lives  in  a 
large  town  or  city, — an  evil  condition 
which  applies  to  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  American  children.  In  schools 
fortunately  situated  in  the  country,  the 
excessive  development  of  highly  competi- 
tive sports  may  interfere  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent with  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of 
observation.  To  be  sure,  quick  observa- 
tion is  required  in  skillful  players  of  base- 
ball or  football;  but  the  observation 
needed  in  those  games  soon  becomes  au- 
tomatic, and  loFes  its  training  or  devel- 
oping power.  College  teachers  observe 
that,  since  the  secondary  schools  began 
to  cultivate  the  ball  games  in  an  exag- 
gerated way,  the  number  of  students  who 
come  to  college  with  developed  habits  of 
natural  history  observation,  and  love  of 
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natural  history  exploratioa   on  foot,  is 
diminisbiDg. 

(3)  The  habit  of  reading  is  much 
easier  to  implant  that  the  habit  of  obser- 
vation, because  of  the  immense  variety  of 
attractive  books,  and  their  accessibility. 
The  good  school  should  guide  the  child's 
reading  from  its  earliest  years,  protecting 
it  from  rubbish,  and  leading  it  into  real 
literature;  for  as  means  of  lifelong  intel- 
lectual growth,  and  of  defense  or  refuge 
from  the  inevitable  ills  of  life,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  good  books,  even 
though  one's  daily  occupation  leaves  but 
a  few  minutes  a  day  for  reading.  School 
and  college  can  do  nothing  better  for  the 
rising  generation  than  to  implant  this 
habit;  and  that  public  education  which 
does  not  implant  it  on  a  great  scale  has 
in  good  measure  failed. 

(4)  The  training    of    the    reasoning 
faculty  is  the  next  function  of  the  school. 
In  reasoning,  the  selection  of  the  prem- 
ises is  the  all- important  part  of  the  pro- 
cess.    Now,  the  premises  are  arrived  at 
by   observation,  or   reading,   or    both. 
Given  correct  premises,  most  fairly  intel- 
ligent people  will  draw  the  right  conclu 
sions.    The  main  reason  for  the  painfully 
slow  progress  of  the  human  race  is  to  be 
found  in  the  inability  of  the  great  mass 
of  people  to  establish  correctly  the  prem- 
ises of  an  argument.     In  the  first  place, 
an  unreasoning  confidence  in  the  right- 
fulness of  a  conclusion  makes  adults,  as 
well  as  children,  careless  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  premises.   In  the  next  place, 
the  great  majority  of  people  are  wholly 
uninstructed  in  some  of  the  commonest 
fiedlaeies;  they  have  no  notion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  an  antecedent  event  and 
a  true  cause;  and  they  have  no  conception 
of  the  difBculty  of  really  ascertaining  or 
demonstrating  a  fact.    Nobody  has  ever 
told  them  how  very  hard  it  is  to  prove  a 
negative;   nobody  has  ever  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  the  common  decep- 
tions through  the  senses;  nobody  has  ever 
explained  to  them  that  it  is  impossible  for 
most  persons  to  repeat  a  sentence  just  as 
it  was  uttered,  and  that  in  consequence  a 
given  statement,  transmitted  through  two 
or  three  mouths,  is  sure  to  be  changed, 
and  may  be  perverted,  or  reversed,  with- 
out any  serious  moral  defect  in  the  trans- 
mitters.   Every  school  ought  to  give  di- 
rect instruction  in  fact-determining  and 
truth-seeking;    and    the    difficulties    of 
these  processes  ought  to  be  plainly  and 
incessantly  pointed  out.     It  is  a  common 


belief  that  the  newspapers  intentionally 
exaggerate  and  lie;  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  young  people  who  collect  news  for  the 
daily  papers  have  had  little  instruction 
in  ascertaining  facts,  sifting  evidence  or 
scientifically  seeking  the  truth.  Many 
of  them,  consequently,  hardly  know  the 
difierence  between  fiction  and  fact,  be- 
tween romance  and  truth;  and  the  editors 
are  often  in  the  same  condition  of  mind. 
Hence  a  good  part  of  the  training  which 
the  public  gets  from  the  newspapers  is 
training  in  incredulity,  or  in  sifting  the 
probable  or  credible  out  from  the  mass 
of  things  that  are  ''not  so,"  or  in  reserv- 
ing judgment  until  the  facts  are  estab- 
lished. 

(5)  In  all  education  of  the  young,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  training  of  life,  it  is 
a  fundamental  object  to  train  the  will- 
force  of  the  individual  and  his  power  to 
originate  thoughts  and  actions.  After 
all,  the  will  is  the  individual;  and  it  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  living  to  make  that 
will  work  justly  and  effectively.  The 
weak-willed  boy  or  man  is  the  one  most 
liable  to  go  astray;  he  has  not  force 
enough  to  be  alert  and  industrious;  he 
cannot  say  No;  he  cannot  resist  the  se- 
duction of  the  moment;  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  casual  companions.  Both  home  and 
school  training  should  therefore  t>e  di- 
rected to  the  cultivation  of  tne  individual 
child's  will  power.  This  cultivation  can 
come  only  through  choosing  and  doing; 
it  cannot  come  through  submission,  un- 
reasoning obedience,  inaction,  or  any  sort 
of  passiveness.  In  this  respect,  a  child's 
training  closely  resembles  a  whole  peo- 
ple's training.  Democracy  makes  choices 
or  decisions,  and  acts  for  itself.  It  does 
many  things  much  worse  than  they  might 
be  done,  or,  indeed,  are  done,  under  a  des- 
potism; but  it  wills  and  acts  for  itself, 
and  thereby  gets  an  education  in  the  self- 
control  and  self-created  law  and  order, 
which  form  a  virile  and  effective  national 
character.  For  the  child,  as  for  the 
nation,  there  is  virtue  in  deciding  and 
doing,  even  though  the  things  done  are 
not  done  well.  It  sometimes  seems  to 
be  the  policy  of  elaborate  school  systems 
that  the  children  are  not  to  do  things 
that  they  do  ill,  or,  at  least,  that  they  are 
to  repeat  everything  they  attempt  until 
they  can  do  it  well.  This  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate limitation  of  choosing  and 
doing  by  children.  They  ought  to  at- 
tempt hundreds  of  things  that  they  cannot 
perform  with  any  approach  to  adult  skill. 
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They  ought  to  use  tools  which  they  may 
injure  in  the  using;  and  the  teacher  ought 
to  be  content  to  have  them  try  a  little 
more  difficult  new  thing,  rather  than  re- 
peat the  identical  thing  in  which  they 
have  not  succeeded.  There  is  more 
training  in  a  new  kindred  attempt  than 
in  a  repetition,  if  fresh  observations  and 
judgments  are  involved.  False  starts 
and  unsuceessful  experiments  should  only 
stimulate  them  to  new  and  better- directed 
attempts.  It  is  the  object  of  education 
to  develop,  not  automatic  action  through 
long  practice,  but  will-force,  and  the 
power  and  inclination  to  find  or  make 
one's  own  way. 

(6)  Finally,  there  are  certain  senti- 
ments which  every  school,  public,  private 
or  endowed,  ought  to  help  to  strengthen 
and  foster  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its 
pupils.  The  world  is  still  governed  by 
sentiments,  and  not  by  observation,  ac- 
quisition and  reasoning,  and  national 
greatness  and  righteousness  depend  more 
on  the  cultivation  of  right  sentiments  in 
the  children  than  on  anything  else.  The 
United  States  now  contains  such  a  variety 
of  races,  with  such  diflFerent  histories, 
that  the  inculcation  of  the  sentiments  on 
which  republican  government  depends  is 
vastly  more  difficult  than  it  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Such  very  different 
races  as  the  Russians,  Germans,  Scandi- 
navians, Jews,  Bohemians,  Armenians 
and  Sicilians  have,  of  course,  inherited 
diverse  national  stocks  of  sentiment  and 
tradition.  Thus  the  Jewish  race  has  a 
stronger  family  feeling  than  any  other 
in  the  civilized  world.  The  Sicilians, 
who  have  had  on  the  whole  a  miserable 
experience  of  government  and  its  doings, 
are  naturally  destitute  of  the  sentiments 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  successful 
free  government.  It  is  inevitable  that 
a  people  on  whom  the  Protestant  Reform- 
ation has  taken  no  effect  whatever  should 
feel  differently  toward  the  rights  of  free 
inquiry  and  personal  liberty  from  a  peo- 
ple that  has  been  trained  by  the  experi- 
ence of  centuries  to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  individual  soul,  as  Protestantism  has 
expounded  them.  Now,  the  sentiments 
which  American  schools  ought  to  cherish 
and  inculcate  are  family  love,  respect  for 
law  and  public  order,  love  of  freedom,  and 
reverence  for  truth  and  righteousness. 
Incidentally,  but  incessantly,  they  ought 
also  to  teach  the  doctrine  that  we  are  all 
members  one  of  another.  Fortunately, 
this  last  doctrine  can  be  amply  and  forci- 


bly illustrated  by  the  exp|erience  of  every 
household.  The  immediate  dependence 
of  one  household  on  many  others,  and 
of  one  community  on  many  others,  has 
really  become  formidable  during  the  last 
century;  since  every  individual  has  be- 
come dependent  on  other  people  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  It  is  high  time  that 
a  direct  and  vigorous  inculcation  of  the 
fundamental  and  indispensable  social  sen- 
timents should  be  deliberately  made  a 
part  of  the  discipline  of  every  school  and 
college  in  the  country.  There  is  not  a 
religion,  or  a  religious  denomination,  in 
the  world  which  does  not  recognize  these 
sentiments,  or  which  objects  to  any  of 
them;  and  minor  religious  differences 
should  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
teaching  of  these  primary  principles  to 
all  the  children  in  the  land. — Atlantic 
Monthly  far  November^  ^903. 


KNOWLEDGE  AND  VIRTUE. 


EDUCATION  is  so  widespread  in  the 
modem  world  and  there  are  so  many 
'* smart''  knaves  that  the  impression 
sometimes  becomes  common  that  there 
is  little  connection  between  knowledge 
and  virtue.  But  if  we  once  admit  tlut 
knowledge,  learning,  trained  intelligence 
do  not  elevate  and  ennoble  mankind,  we 
are  forced  into  the  wholly  untenable  posi- 
tion of  saying  in  effect  that  the  ignorant 
and  barbarous  are  as  good  as  the  civilized 
and  the  enlightened.  We  shall  undoubt- 
edly be  on  safer  ground  if  we  declare 
dogmatically  that  an  advance  in  knowl- 
edge in  a  nation  tends  to  bring  about 
moral  progress,  and  that  the  truly  en- 
lightened individual,  if  he  does  not  be- 
come better,  at  least  is  the  more  strongly 
influenced  towards  the  paths  of  virtue  by 
the  lessons  of  history.  Sydney  Smith, 
who  has  traced  most  acutely  and  elo- 
quently the  relations  of  virtue  and  the 
search  for  truth,  in  his  lectures  on  moral 
philosophy,  says: 

**  It  is  not  the  mere  cry  of  moralists, 
and  the  flourish  of  rhetoricians;  but  it  is 
noble  to  seek  truth,  and  it  is  beautiful  to 
find  it.  It  is  the  ancient  feeling  of  the 
human  heart — that  knowledge  is  better 
than  riches,  and  it  is  deeply  and  sacredly 
true.  To  mark  the  course  of  human  pas- 
sions as  they  have  flowed  on  in  the  ages 
that  are  past;  to  see  why  nations  have 
risen,  and  why  they  have  fallen;  to  speak 
of  heat,  and  light,  and  the  winds;  to  know 
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what  man  has  discovered  in  the  heavens 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath;  *  *  *  to 
wander  in  the  creations  of  poetry,  and 
grow  warm  again  with  that  eloquence 
which  swayed  the  democracies  of  the  old 
world;  to  go  up  with  great  reasoners  to 
the  First  Cause  of  all,  and  to  perceive,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  dissolution  and  decay, 
and  cruel  separation,  that  there  is  one 
thing  unchangeable,  indestructible  and 
everlasting." 

The  unfolding  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  moral  man  are 
the  objects  of  all  education  and  its  true 
fruits.  It  is  a  just  and  witty  saying  that 
aD  ounce  of  mother- wit  is  worth  a  pound 
of  book  learning,  and  pedantry,  or  the 
mere  acquisition  of  facts,  may  not  broaden 
the  mind  or  elevate  the  soul,  but  the  arch- 
enemies of  old  prejudice  are  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  great  minds  of  all 
ages,  a  contemplation  of  the  great  strug- 
gles of  the  master  spirits,  and  a  study  of 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  virtuous  men 
whose  toils  are  the  heritage  of  later  times. 

Old  Dr.  Johnson  said,  when  beset  with 
age  and  infirmities,  that  against  the  in- 
convenience and  vexations  of  long  life 
may  be  set  the  "pleasures  of  discovering 
truth,"  one  of  the  greatest  of  pleasures. 
Devotion  to  truth  and  a  determination  to 
make  it  prevail  are  the  marks  of  the  vir- 
tuous in  all  climes  and  ages.  A  wise  man 
once  said  that  the  discovery  of  anything 
which  is  true  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
society,  for  all  truths  that  are  established, 
like  the  drops  of  rain  which  fell  separately 
into  the  river,  "mix  themselves  at  once 
with  the  stream  and  strengthen  the  gen- 
eral current."  This  was  his  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  great  stream  of  public  opin- 
ion which  carries  the  world  with  it,  makes 
our  laws,  guides  nations,  affects  our  mor- 
als and  destinies,  must  be  constantly 
aided  and  changed  by  the  addition  of  true 
principles. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  every  individual  to 
help  maintain  the  truth  in  every  cause. 
As  Lowell  says,  in  his  grand  tribute  to 
Lincoln  and  his  work: 

Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways 
And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 
So  bountiful  is  Fate. 

The  ambitious  and  generous  student 
who  aims  to  do  something  in  the  world 
for  mankind  may  rest  assured  that  even 
if  he  never  attains  a  commanding  position 
in  the  world,  yet  he  will  not  labor  in  vain 


if  he  always,  in  every  emergency,  stands 
out  for  justice,  mercy,  honor,  which  are 
the  truth.  Lord  Bacon  divides  the  quest 
for  truth  into  three  branches  or  stages: 
The  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love- 
making,  or  wooing  it;  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it;  find  the 
belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  it; 
and  this  last  he  declares  is  "the  sovereign 
good  of  our  nature." 

What  the  truth  is  in  each  particular 
case  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  the 
sincere  upholder  of  the  truth  who  has 
knowledge  and  who  has  striven  to  get 
wisdom  and  to  get  understanding,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Biblical  injunction,  has 
the  assurance  that  he  is  working  in  the 
light  of  the  best  thought  and  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  noblest  and  most  disinter- 
ested minds  of  his  own  and  of  other  ages. 

Knowledge  gives  power,  and  apart 
from  the  superiority  which  it  confers,  it 
brings  not  only  a  pleasure  which  never 
palls,  as  others  do,  but  a  feeling  that  one 
has  made  of  one's  self  a  wiser  and  more 
serviceable  being.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
says,  beautifully:  "This  purifying  of 
wit,  this  enriching  of  memory,  ennobling 
of  judgment  and  enlarging  of  conceit, 
which  commonly  we  call  learning,  under 
what  name  soever  it  come  forth,  or  to 
what  immediate  end  soever  it  be  directed, 
the  final  end  is  to  lead  and  draw  us  to  as 
high  a  perfection  as  that  of  which  our 
degenerate  souls,  made  worse  by  our  day 
lodgings,  can  be  capable." — Ledger. 


ON  GROWING  OLD. 


NORMAN  HAPGOOD. 


ALTHOUGH  age  takes  from  us  agil- 
ity and  youth,  the  wise  have  praised 
it,  because  they  love  wisdom  more  than 
wealth.  In  the  supreme  civilization 
that  the  world  has  seen,  Nestor  was 
esteemed  as  highly  as  the  warrior. 
Those  of  us  who  enjoy  and  honor 
most  the  man  heavy  with  years  and 
ripe  in  thought  wish  he  held  an  equal 
place  to-day.  A  romantic  civilization 
will  never  be  the  nearest  to  perfection. 
It  is  romance  that  gives  exclusive  value 
to  "  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and- 
twenty.*'  To  the  man  whose  iove  is  wo- 
man's heart,  whose  soul  at  sixty  still 
basks  in  the  female  eye,  youth  is  glory. 
Shakespeare  wrote  The  Tempest,  calm 
and  beautiful,  shortly  before  he  died,  a 
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fitting  close  to  such  a  life — the  wisest  of 
dramas  thus  sptingicg  from  the  brain 
which  had  followed  the  master  love-play 
with  the  unrivaled  tragedies  of  stormy 
intellect.  Happy  always,  with  the  bright' 
and  shadowy  happiness  of  genius,  Shake- 
speare piust  have  rejoiced  in  the  still  sun- 
light of  maturity,  when  his  understand- 
ing gave  birth  to  Ariel  the  Spirit,  to  wise 
Prospero,  to  the  candid  Miranda,  and 
the  incipient  mind  of  Caliban.  When 
he  turned  his  back  upon  the  town,  for- 
sook his  pen,  and  departed  to  conclude 
his  years  amid  the  scenes  of  his  early 
country  life,  what  did  his  spirit  feel  ?  He 
was  the  poet  of  philosophy  and  of  pas- 
sion. Reflection  is  the  more  friendly 
to  our  later  years.  The  philosopher  is 
happy  at  threescore  and  ten,  the  ro- 
mancer's heart  sinks  with  the  streaks  of 
gray.  Age  may  be  less  like  autumn  than 
like  a  peaceful,  lazy  afternoon. 

' '  When  I  was  a  child. ' '  That  distant 
phantom,  now  half  a  century  dead,  is  **I,*' 
the  man  of  sober  mind  and  altered  heart. 
The  '*I*'  connects  the  cradle  and  the 
grave,  the  suckling  with  the  latest  age. 
When  is  this  transient  creature  most 
himself?  Toward  the  end,  perhaps, 
when  change  is  past,  and  he  is  waiting 
for  the  curtain's  fall.  As  the  final  act 
declares  the  meaning  of  the  play,  the 
manner  of  our  growing  old  is  the  measure 
of  our  life. 

Wisdom  holds  counters  in  her  hand; 
she  is  grave,  therefore,  in  her  *' autum- 
nal felicity  "  as  at  her  birth.  The  pleas- 
ures of  sense  are  dimmed  by  time  ;  in 
eating  and  kissing  the  common  man  is 
the  peer  of  genius.  Sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, the  blessing  of  the  larger 
mind,  increase  with  years.  Says  Seneca, 
**  If  it  were  so  great  a  comfort  to  us  to 
pass  from  the  subjection  of  our  childhood 
into  a  state  of  liberty  and  business,  how 
much  greater  will  it  be  when  we  cast  off 
boyish  levity,  and  range  ourselves  among 
the  philosophers  ? ''  Not  losing  color  in 
the  hair,  smoothness  in  the  skin,  or  the 
curiosity  of  sex  impairs  the  integrity 
of  life.  By  the  mirror  and  the  calendar 
the  wise  man  is  undaunted.  For  him, 
knowing  and  loving  all,  even  **the  best 
is  yet  to  be,"  that  white  light  so  valued 
by  the  ancients. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

**  They  do,'*  replies  the  jester,  **  for  an 
ordinary  bird."     The  jester,  in  his  way. 


is  right,  and  the  best  hope  of  age  lies  in 
not  being  an  ordinary  bird. 

Not  always  is  age  even  grave.  There 
is  a  frivolity  particular  to  fifty,  a  lighter 
side  to  this  world's  philosophy,  a  gayety 
of  the  moment,  a  seizure  of  the  cash, 
''solid  pudding  against  empty  praise," 
drinking  and  merriment  in  the  face  of 
uncertain  life. 

Come  fill  the  cup;  in  the  fire  of  Spring 

Your  winter-garment  of  repentance  fling  : 
The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a'little  way 

To  flutter :  and  the  bird  is  on  the  wing. 

*'You  are  becoming  frivolous  al- 
ready," says  the  worldling  to  his  friend. 
**What  will  you  be  at  fifty?"  Storm 
and  stress,  transcendent  guessing,  melt 
before  the  impact  of  experience.  What 
remains  is  solemn  black ;  or  mayhap  deft 
satire,  enjoying  life  ;  or  silly  and  senile 
farce,  for  the  aged  rake  is  the  butt  of  all. 
Recluse  or  epicure,  anchorite  or  saint,  age 
should  have  wisdom,  whether  satirical  or 
holy.  Romance  for  youth,  tragedy  for 
stern  maturity,  high  comedy  for  life's 
afternoon,  when  all  is  charming  and  all 
a  dream.  Prospero,  his  garner^  knowl- 
edge helpful  for  the  young,  reflecting 
that  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep, 
is  the  type  of  respected  age.  When 
Browning,  with  silver  locks,  finds  all 
the  wonder  and  wealth  of  the  world  in 
the  kiss  of  one  girl,  there  is  something 
vulgar  in  the  thought,  and  even  his 
"  breast  forward "  farewell  is  a  little 
warlike  for  his  years.  Not  sex  or  war 
is  the  natural  interest  of  the  old,  but  un- 
derstanding, best  if  it  be  grave,  like  Pros- 
pero, but  suitable  if  light  irony  is  its 
form,  the  irony  of  Omar  mirrored  in  the 
English  poet : 
Myself  when  young  did  eaxerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about :  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went 

I  once  planned  three  brief  essays: 
*  *  The  Friends  of  My  Wife, "  '  *  The  Wives 
of  My  Friends,"  and  **  Babies."  *•  Write 
them  while  you  are  a  bachelor,"  said  the 
cynic,  '*or  you  will  not  write  them  at 
all."  And  they  were  never  written. 
Knowing  little  of  children,  I  yet  knew 
too  much  to  move  comfortably  through 
this  paragraph,  which  would  fain  de- 
scribe their  influence  on  the  old.  Bache- 
lors age  earlier  than  married  men,  the 
childless  earlier  than  parents  reasonably 
prolific.  Valid  interests  keep  us  young. 
He  who  lives  solidly  lives  long.  Care  for 
others  is  more  nourishing  than  thought 
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about  one's  self.  Isolation  is  premature 
decay,  and  so  is  emptiness  of  mind  or 
}ieart.  Guilty  Macbeth  facing  a  seared 
and  yellow  age,  thinking  what  years 
should  have,  included  in  his  list  love  and 
troops  of  friends.  Farmers  grow  old  be- 
fore inhabitants  of  the  town.  I  have  seen 
a  jockey  at  a  village  fair  drive  a  race  at 
the  age  of  ninety-five  ;  but  he  traveled, 
following  his  exciting  occupation,  from 
town  to  town. 

The  mouse  that  always  trusts  to  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul. 

Love,  says  the  same  poem,  seldom 
haunts  the  heart  where  learning  lies; 
but  Pope  meant  Aphrodite.  Love  dif- 
fused, love  of  action,  art,  thought,  nat- 
ural obligation,  woman,  the  young,  all 
together,  is  a  very  part  of  wisdom  ;  and 
the  love  of  children  is  the  love  of  life. 

If  age  could  not  wither  Cleopatra, 
the  talisman  is  her  infinite  variety. 
Thought  lines  the  forehead,  but  happy 
thought  preserves  the  heart.  Women  re- 
main young  longer  in  America,  of  recent 
years,  not  only  because  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  English  into  the  open  air,  but 
because  the  girl  has  been  dethroned  in 
society,  and  the  married  woman  reigns, 
plans  and  flirts.  I  have  maligned,  per- 
haps, our  modern  poets  for  their  treat- 
ment of  age.  I  will  praise  our  writers  in 
prose,  who  are  beginning  to  feel  that  a 
heroine  is  not  forever  eighteen.  Mr. 
Barrie  has  spoken  his  poetic  word  for  the 
woman  of  fifty.  Sudermann's  most  at- 
tractive heroine  has  temples  of  gray. 
Pinero's  princess  is  forty.  Ibsen's  plays 
begin  in  middle  life.  It  was  vanity  that 
drew  the  line  so  young.  The  one  male 
thinker  of  my  acquaintance  who  habitu- 
ally shrank  before  the  thought  of  age 
was  as  sensitive  about  his  l^auty  as  a 
woman.  But  here  are  Mr.  Barrie's  words: 
**Oh,  you  mysterious  girls,  when  you 
are  fifty-two  we  shall  find  you  out ;  you 
must  come  into  the  open  then.  If  the 
mouth  has  fallen  sourly,  yours  the  blame ; 
all  the  meannesses  your  youth  concealed 
have  been  gathering  in  your  face.   But  the 

J>retty  thoughts  and  sweet  ways  and  dear, 
brgotten  kindnesses  linger  there  also,  to 
bloom  in  your  twilight  like  evening  prim- 
roses,** 

Art  is  young,  because  it  is  longer  than 
life,  and  the  pursuit  keeps  us  eager.  Ti- 
tian at  one  hundred,  Voltaire  at  eighty- 
four,  lend  honor  to  longevity.  Art  and 
science  gain  advantage  over  action  to- 


ward the  end  of  life.  Daily  we  hear  that 
the  old,  having  lived,  should  make  way 
for  the  young,  but  it  is  only  in  the  world 
of  action,  of  money,  place  and  rule  that 
interests  conflict.  In  thought  and  feel- 
ing, understanding  and  knowledge,  there 
is  room  for  all.  Age  should  not  need 
charity.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given.  The  animals  kill  their  feeble. 
Age  must  observe  the  course  of  youth 
and  beware  of  becoming  helpless.  Fa- 
vored with  experience,  it  will  be  safe  if 
it  keep  one  eye  on  progress.  Of  the 
possible  amends  I  know  not  who  has 
spoken  with  the  nobility  of  Words- 
worth : 

Other  gifts 
Have  followed  ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe. 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;    but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man. 

Ponce  de  I^eon  sought  with  the  wrong 
compass  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth. 
Not  of  water  is  this  fountain,  and  on  no 
mariner's  chart.  Not  eternal,  but  still  a 
fountain  of  youth,  it  springs  from  the 
heart,  and  is  replenished  by  the  mind. — 
Atlantic  Monthly, 


PARTNERS. 


A  STURDY  little  figure  it  was,  trudg- 
ing bravely  by  with  a  pail  of  water. 
So  many  times  it  passed  our  gate  that 
morning  that  curiosity  prompted  us  to 
further  acquaintance. 

**  You  are  a  busy  little  girl  to-day.*' 

•*Yes,'m.'' 

The  round  face  under  the  broad  hat 
was  turned  towards  us.  It  was  freckled, 
flushed  and  perspiring,  but  cheery 
withal. 

•*  Yes,  'm  ;  it  takes  a  heap  of  water  to 
do  a  washing.'' 

**And  do  you  bring  it  all  from  the 
brook  down  there  ?  " 

*•  Oh,  we  have  it  in  the  cistern  mostly  ; 
only  it's  been  such  a  dry  time  lately." 

**And  is  there  nobody  else  to  carry  the 
water?" 

'*Nodody  but  mother,  an'  she  is 
washin'." 
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"Well,  you  are  a  good  girl  to  help 
her." 

It  was  not  a  well-considered  compli- 
ment, and  the  little  water-carrier  did  not 
consider  it  one  at  all,  for  there  was  a 
look  of  surprise  in  her  gray  eyes,  and 
an  almost  indignant  tone  in  her  voice  as 
she  answered  :  **  Why,  of  course,  I  help 
her.  I  always  help  her  do  things,  all 
the  time;  she  hasn't  anybody  else. 
Mother' n  me's  partners." 

Little  girl,  are  you  and  mother  part- 
ners ?  Do  you  help  her  all  you  can  ? — 
Kind   Words, 


OUR  THANKSGIVING. 


REV.  DAVID  J.   BURREI^Ir. 


THE  voyage  of  Columbus  in  1492  was 
a  fool's  errand.  He  hoped  to  find 
the  fabulous  "  northwest  paa^i^  to  the 
Indies;"  the  fact  that  he  discoveied 
something  better  was  due  to  the  over- 
ruling hand  of  Providence.  For  it  is 
true  of  nations,  as  of  individuals, 
''There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

The  enterprise  had  its  birth  in  a  blun- 
der on  Ptolemy's  map  of  the  Unknown 
Seas,  where  the  western  boundary  of  Eu- 
rope was  brought  into  close  proximity  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  Had  Colum- 
bus foreseen  the  interminable  leagues 
which  lay  before  his  fragile  caravels  he 
would  probably  have  tarried  at  home. 

The  little  fleet,  as  it  approached  the 
shores  of  the  Western  World,  was  turned 
aside  by  a  flight  of  paroquets.  The 
pilot  watched  the  birds  wheeling  toward 
the  south  and  cried,  "  Land  to  the  south- 
ward !  "  Thanks  to  God  for  his  blun- 
dering ergo/  But  for  that  the  ships 
might  have  landed  on  the  New  England 
coast ;  and  what  then  ?  A  Spanish  set- 
tlement and  a  different  civilization !  '  'Man 
proposes,  but  God  disposes."  Columbus 
and  his  followers  were  allowed  to  dis- 
cover the  new  world  but  not  to  colo- 
nize it.  They  landed  on  an  island,  and, 
planting  the  banner  of  the  cross,  christ- 
ened it  San  Salvador,  "Land  of  the 
Saviour."  So  far,  so  good.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  they  landed,  and  let  us  be 
thankful  that  they  sailed  away  again. 
For  God  had  better  things  in  store  for 
America  than  the  domination  of  Spain. 

The  people  who  were  to  settle  Amer- 
ica must  be  prepared  for  their  work  in  a 


far  different  land  and  environment.  A 
company  of  Englishmen  fled  to  Leyden, 
in  Holland,  from  the  papal  persecutions 
of  their  native  country.  This  was  a 
blunder.  By  all  that  is  heroic,  they 
should  have  remained  in  England  and 
fought  the  controversy  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom  to  a  finish,  as  the  Dutch- 
men of  Holland  had  done.  But  though 
these  Pilgrims  were  good  material  ior 
sturdy  pioneers,  they  were  not  the  stuff 
that  martyrs  are  made  of.  During  their 
sojourn  in  Holland,  they  absor^d  the 
spirit  of  the  brave  Dutchmen,  who  had 
established  a  constitutional  government 
at  the  cost  of  a  century  of  anti>papal  war 
and  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  thousand 
lives.  At  length  they  determined  to  strike 
out  for  themselves,  and  the  Mayflower 
sailed  forth  into  the  West.  In  mid-ocean, 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  they  organ- 
ized **  Plymouth  Colony,"  and  cast  their 
ballots,  after  the  Dutch  method,  for 
John  Carver  as  Governor.  Hail,  the 
iMdlot! 

A  wevpm  that  comes  down  as  still 
As  snowilakcs  ^Ul  npon  the  sod. 

And  executes  a  freemm^  ^ipiU 
As  lightning  does  the  will  df  Qoi. 

Meanwhile  there  was  another  blunder 
ripening  for  our  benefit  on  the  "  Island 
of  Manhatas."  At  the  close  of  the  long- 
protracted  war  of  Holland  against  Spain, 
in  1609,  a  crew  of  Dutch  veterans  had 
sailed  to  America  in  the  Half-Moon,  and 
effected  a  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson.  This  was  followed  by  other 
expeditions  in  rapid  succession,  so  that 
settlements  were  soon  established  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  from  Manhatas  to  Fort 
Orange,  now  Albany.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  New  Amsterdam, 
on  Manhattan  Island,  where,  in  1628, 
Rev.  Jonas  Michaelius  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  **  the  Church  in  the  Fort."  Here 
the  thrifty  Dutchmen  set  up  their  free 
institutions,  and  busied  themselves  in 
trading,  tilling  the  soil  and  serving  God. 
This  continued  until  1664,  when  they 
made  the  blunder  referred  to.  This  was 
in  allowing  themselves  to  be  driven  out 
by  the  British.  But  how  could  they 
help  it  ?  They  were  **  a  feeble  folk,  like 
the  conies,"  the  entire  settlement  num- 
bering less  than  1,500  souls.  This  was 
the  only  **  Dutch  possession"  that  was 
ever  effected  on  American  soil.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  steady  migration 
of  Hollanders  to  America,  but  they  have 
never  segregated.     The  Puritans  of  New 
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Boglandy  the  Quakers  and  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Cavaliers  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  the  Hngnenots  of 
I/>nisiana  and  elsewhere,  have  flocked 
by  themselves ;  but  the  Dutch  have  min- 
gled with  the  general  throng,  and  al- 
lowed their  heroic,  slow- flowing,  liberty- 
loving  blood  to  mingle  with  the  life-cur- 
rent of  the  nation.  You  may  trace  the 
influence  of  other  nationalities,  which 
have  kept  themselves  apart,  but  of  the 
Dutch  you  cannot  say,  lo,  here,  or  lo, 
there.  The  presence  of  the  Puritans  in 
America  is  as  obvious  as  the  forming  of  a 
river,  while  that  of  the  Dutch  is  like  the 
falling  of  the  dew,  which  shows  itself 
only  in  the  refreshing  of  the  landscape. 
Wherefore  let  us  be  grateful  for  the  Eng- 
lish occupation  of  New  York,  whereby 
the  thrift  and  industry  and  republican 
simplicity  and  religious  devotion  of  the 
Holland  settlers  were  scattered  abroad  to 
permeate,  unseen  but  always  felt,  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  country. 

But  the  English  were  not  destined  to 
have  a  perpetual  tenure  of  America. 
Their  turn  came  for  blundering  in  the 
time  of  unhappy  George  III.  Oh,  that 
blessed  Stamp  Act !  Blessed  Boston  Tea- 
party  !  Blessed  Hessian  mercenaries ! 
Blessed  Independence  Bell !  Blessed, 
bloody  Valley  Forge  !  And,  above  all, 
blessed  be  God,  who  maketh  the  foolish- 
ness as  well  as  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise 
Him  I  The  English  king  had  no  thought 
of  alienating  his  American  colonies,  only 
of  wisely  chastising  and  correcting  them. 
The  Continental  Congress  had  no  thought 
originally  of  establishing  an  independent 
commonwealth,  only  of  exacting  from 
the  motherland  the  recognition  of  certain 
*'  inalienable  rights — among  which  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
George  Washington  had  no  thought  of 
being  a  rebel,  only  of  championing  the 
just  demands  of  a  loyal  people.  But 
while  Jehu  starts  the  chariot,  God  holds 
the  reins.  We  shake  the  dice,  but  He 
controls  destiny. 

Our  fathers  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
country  as  we  have  to- day.  They  were 
well  within  the  nineteenth  century  before 
they  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  republic 
limited  to  a  stretch  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  Mississippi  might  have 
been  our  western  boundary  until  now, 
but  for  a  blunder  made  by  Napoleon 
when  his  exchequer  was  low.  In  cast- 
ing about  for  means  to  carry  out  his 
plans  of  European  conquest,  it  occurred 


to  him  that  certain  lands  in  the  western 
part  of  America  might  be  disposed  of. 
They  were  worth  little  to  him,  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  France  could  permanently 
defend  them.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.  They  were 
ofiered  to  our  government  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars — a  great 
bargain.  There  are  single  blocks  in  our 
Western  cities  that  would  bring  more 
money  to  day.  But  the  profier  gave  rise 
to  a  prolonged  controversy  in  our  national 
councils.  There  was  a  great  djfierence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  deal. 
However,  the  ** Louisiana  Purchase" 
was  made,  and  our  republic  was  ex- 
tended from  sea  to  sea. 

But  the  vast  territory  of  the  North- 
west was  still  neutral  and  disputed 
ground.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  de- 
termined to  hold  it  for  England  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indians  and  the  fur-trade. 
The  authorities  at  Washington  were  in- 
different, deeming  it  a  wild  and  unpro- 
ductive land.  Then  Marcus  Whitman 
made  his  great  ride  over  the  Rockies 
from  Walla- Walla  to  Washington,  post- 
haste, through  difficulties  incredible, 
with  courage  indomitable,  to  persuade 
Congress  to  remedy  its  colossal  blunder. 
He  succeeded,  and  Oregon  was  won.  A 
territory  thirty-six  times  as  large  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  added  to  our  national 
domain. 

But  was  the  labor  worth  the  pains? 
Was  it  worth  while,  from  the  view-point 
of  righteousness,  to  add  acre  to  acre  in  a 
country  over  which  the  curse  of  slavery 
held  sway  ?  Here  again  the  hand  of  God 
is  manifest,  as  against  the  blundering 
politics  of  men.  The  clouds  of  war  were 
gathering  fast;  clouds  that,  ominous  as 
they  seemed,  were  **big  with  mercies,*' 
and  destined  to  **  burst  with  blessings  on 
our  head."  Our  national  Congress,  in 
deprecating  the  thought  of  secession, 
was  eloquent  in  its  asseverations  that  the 
sacred  institution  of  slavery  was  not  to 
be  meddled  with.  In  my  boyhood  I 
heard  Abraham  Lincoln  say  as  much  in 
his  joint  campaign  with  Douglas.  His 
emancipation  proclamation  was  issued 
avowedly  ''as  a  war  measure,*'  and 
against  the  protestations  of  many  distin- 
guished patriots.  It  was  heralded  by 
multitudes  as  a  political  blunder.  So  be 
it.  The  foolishness  of  men  is  oftentimes 
the  wisdom  of  God.  Opus  finis  coronaL 
We  are  a  free  people.  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes. 
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One  more  blander  must  be  named, 
to  wit,  **  Expansion."  We  were  driven 
by  motives  of  humanity  into  our  war 
with  Spain.  Our  thoughts  went  no  fur- 
ther than  the  deliverance  of  poor, 
wronged,  violated  Cuba.  Our  purpose 
was  achieved,  but  not  without  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  ulterior  purpose  which 
God  seems  to  have  entertained  without 
us.  In  the  course  of  events  it  became 
necessary,  as  a  counter-irritant,  to  attack 
Spain  in  another  quarter.  Thus  the 
Philippines  fell  to  our  lot;  and,  whether 
for  better  or  worse,  we  have  the  Philip- 
pines on  our  hands.  ''  Expansion  ''  is 
an  accomplished  fact.  **For  better,  or 
for  worse?'*  It  is  for  us  to  say.  We 
are  a  Christian  nation.  Barbarism  is  at 
our  doors.  We  cannot  evade  our  respon- 
sibility. The  hands  of  our  islanders  are 
reached  forth  to  us — to  us,  possessed  of 
a  rich  Gospel  civilization  —  calling, 
**  Come  over  and  help  us.'* 

These  are  things  to  remember  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Our  fathers  have 
pursued  their  way  blindly  and  with  much 
stumbling;  but  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  has  gone  before  them.  They  have 
always  wrought  better  than  they  knew. 
God  has  by  their  blunders  wrought  His 
wise  ends.  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with 
any  people.  Wherefore,  with  humble 
hearts,  let  us  fervently  praise  Him. 


THE  SLOW  BOY. 


BY  KUGKNE  EI.DRIDGE. 


1HAVE  been  wishing  to  say  a  word 
for  the  slow  boy.  He  is  in  your 
school.  He  has  been  in  mine,  and  I  sup- 
pose may  be  found  in  every  school. 
And,  from  my  own  experience,  I  must 
say  I  like  him. 

He  is  not,  as  a  rule,  michievous,  dis- 
obedient or  cruel,  but  the  opposite;  and 
though  he  does  not  learn  rapidly,  what 
he  acquires  is  well-digested. 

His  lesson  must  be  well-explained,  the 
teaching  clear,  or  he  will  not  understand, 
and  probably  blunder  and  stumble. 

The  teacher  must  have  patience,  but  it 
is  patience  well  directed  and  appreciated. 
For  the  slow  boy  does  understand  when 
the  teacher  takes  hold  of  him,  and  effort 
on  her  part  is  seconded  on  his. 

As  a  rule,  he  is  well  developed  physic- 
ally. His  nerves  are  strong  and  quiet, 
his  hand  is  steady  and  his  heart  is  brave. 


He  is  usually  slow  of  speech,  and  his 
ideas  move  in  the  same  slow  channel; 
but  he  has  what  teachers  are  pleased 
to  find  in  the  rapid,  brilliant  pupils- 
backbone.    • 

The  slow  boy  will  respond  to  nature 
study  with  remarkable  activity. 

If  his  home  is  in  the  country,  he  is 
commonly  acquainted  with  field  and 
wood,  and  if  he  can  be  led  to  tell  what 
he  knows,  or  what  he  has  observed,  the 
class  and  teacher  will  be  benefited. 

As  a  rule,  he  is  of  good  disposition 
and  temper,  and,  though  shy  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  the  little  ones  easily  make 
friends  with  him. 

He  is  not  a  ** show-off**  pupil.  The 
teacher  does  not  find  him  responsive 
there,  and  is  often  thoroughly  tried. 
But  be  patient  and  kind,  remembering 
that  the  slow  boy  is  not  necessarily  dull, 
and  that  the  end  is  not  yet. — American 
Primary  Teacher, 


A  DREAM  THAT  MIGHT  HAVE 
BEEN  TRUE. 


IT  was  very  warm,  and  Jamie  was 
tired.  He  had  been  riding  on  his 
bicycle  all  the  afternoon,  and  now  he 
was  sitting  in  the  vine-covered  arbor 
on  the  lawn,  waiting  for  the  clock  to 
strike  half  past  eight,  which  was  his 
bedtime. 

But  presently,  as  he  leaned  back  with 
his  eyes  half  shut,  he  heard  steps  coming 
nearer,  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  he 
saw  a  queer  little  man  standing  before 
him. 

The  little  old  man  had  a  large  knap- 
sack strapped  on  his  back,  and  carried  a 
bulky  parcel  in  one  hand.  He  nodded 
to  Jamie  and  said,  ''Good  evening!*' 
Then  he  sat  down  and  took  off  his  hat 
and  fanned  himself  with  it,  as  if  he  felt 
quite  at  home. 

**  Are  you  a  peddler?**  asked  Jamie, 
waiting  some  moments  for  the  old  man 
to  speak. 

But  the  old  fellow  smiled  at  his  ques- 
tion, and  shook  his  head. 

*'  I  will  tell  you  my  business,"  he  said, 
briskly.     **  I*m  a  collector.'* 

**What  do  you  collect?"  inquired 
Jamie,  ''  postage  stamps,  or  coins,  or  au- 
tographs ?  Tve  tried  collecting  all  those 
things  myself,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
your  collection  ever  so  much." 

The  old  man  smiled  again.    Then  he 
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said  :  ''  No,  I  don't  collect  things  of  that 
sort.    I  am  a  collector  of  waste/' 

"A  collector  of  waste  !"  said  Jamie, 
much  puzzled.  **Why,  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  collection  before.'  I  don't 
understand  what  you  mean  by  waste. 
Where  do  you  find  it  ?    What  is  it  like  ?' ' 

**  That  is  just  what  I'm  going  to  tell 
you/'  said  the  old  man,  as  he  unstrapped 
his  heavy  knapsack  and  laid  it  down. 
"The  world  is  full  of  waste-collectors 
like  myself,  only  you  have  never  been 
favored  with  a  sight  of  one  before.  We 
go  about  collecting  everything  that  hu- 
man beings  waste — time,  opportunities, 
money,  happiness.  All  these  things  we 
gather  up  from  day  to  day,  and  some- 
times our  loads  are  frightfully  heavy,  I 
can  tell  you.  Look  at  this  knapsack  and 
this  parcel — all  collected  to-day." 

**Dear  me!"  said  Jamie;  **I  wish 
you  would  show  me  some  of  the  things 
you  have  there.     Couldn't  you  do  it  ?  " 

"If  I  show  you  anything,  I  will  show 
you  your  own  waste,  for  you've  given  me 
lots  of  work  collecting  it,"  replied  the 
old  man. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  I've  wasted 
to-day,"  exclaimed  Jamie,  indignantly. 
"Now,  that's  nonsense." 

"  It  is,  hey  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  with 
a  keen  look.  **  Well,  then,  I'll  prove 
that  it's  true,  and  I'll  make  you  own  it, 
too,  before  I  go.  I  have  not  time  to  open 
my  knapsack  now,  but  I  will  read  from 
my  memorandum  book  the  list  of  all 
you've  wasted  to-day."  And  he  took 
out  a  small  book  and  turned  the  leaves, 
saying:  "Jamie — yes,  here  is  your  ac- 
count; now  listen.  In  the  first  place, 
you  wasted  thirteen  minutes  this  mom- 
iag  lying  in  bed  after  you  were  called 
and  told  to  get  up.  Then,  when  you 
were  only  half  dressed,  you  wasted  eight 
minutes  more  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  two  dogs  that  were  fighting.  So  much 
before  breakfast.  In  school  you  lost  ten 
minutes  of  the  study  hour  drawing  pic- 
tures in  your  copy-book,  and  you  wasted 
eleven  minutes  moreover  that  newspaper 
you  carried  to  school.  When  you  came 
home,  instead  of  going  directly  to  your 
room  to  wash  your  face  and  hands  and 
brush  your  hair,  as  your  mother  re- 
quested, you  spent  nine  minutes  grum- 
bling on  the  stairs  before  you  obeyed 
her.  You  stopped  in  the  street  to  talk 
to  Tommy  Rose,  and  wasted  twelve 
minutes  of  your  music-lesson  time,  be- 
ides— " 


**  Oh,  stop  !  Do  ^top  !  "  cried  Jamie, 
interrupting  the  old  man.  **  Don't  tell 
me  any  more  about  the  time  I've  wasted, 
please." 

**Well,  I'll  tell  you  about  the  other 
things,  then — your  wasted  opportunities. 
For  example,  you  saw  a  bird's-nest 
robbed  to-day,  and  never  said  a  word, 
when  you  might  have  saved  it.  When 
you  saw  that  little  boy  drop  his  marbles, 
you  only  laughed  at  him,  when  you 
might  have  helped  to  pick  them  up. 
You  let  your  sister  take  that  long  walk 
to  the  postoffice  this  afternoon,  when  you 
could  have  gone  there  so  easily  on  your 
bicycle.  There  was  another  wasted  op- 
portunity when  you  were  so  inattentive 
to  your  history  lesson  in  school.  You 
flew  into  a  passion,  too,  because  your 
shoestring  was  in  a  knot — wasted  oppor- 
tunity of  self-control.  You  forgot  to  rise 
and  offer  your  mother  a  chair  when  she 
entered  the  room — wasted  opportunity  to 
be  polite.  You  bought  chewing-gum 
after  resolving  never  to  buy  it  again — 
wasted  money  and  wasted  good  resolu- 
tion. But  I  have  read  enough  to  prove 
what  I  said.  Take  pains,  my  dear  boy. 
It's  in  your  power  to  lighten  my  daily 
load  very  much.  But,  hark!  Your 
mother  is  calling  you  ;  don't  waste  a 
moment,  I  beg.     Good  night ! " 

Jamie  sprang  from  his  seat  and  ran  to- 
ward the  house.  The  old  man  had  van- 
ished.—r>4^  Outlook. 


RELATION  OF  SUPERINTENDENT 
TO  COMMUNITY.* 


BY  J.  G.  EDGERLY. 


EACH  and  every  superintendent  will 
discuss  this  topic  from  his  peculiar 
point  of  view,  influenced  as  he  must  be 
by  his  peculiar  environments. 

The  superintendent  who  labors  among 
people  who  sympathize  with  him — who 
are  ready  to  assist  him — such  an  one 
will  hold  views  differing  from  those  that 
are  held  by  one  who  labgrs  where  efforts 
are  made  in  many  directions  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  school  officials. 

Conditions  vary.  The  one  who  directs 
affairs  in  Boston  or  Buffalo  has  a  different 
constituency  from  that  which  is  found  in 
the  district  composed  of  several  country 

♦Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Boston 
meeting  of  the  Superintendents'  Association. 
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towns.  Matters  must  be  presented  to  the 
population  of  the  rural  district,  perma- 
nent in  its  character,  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  the  floating  population  of  some  large 
city. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  speaker, 
during  a  term  of  superintendency  of 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  to  labor 
in  municipalities  in  which  the  city  coun- 
cil and  the  citizens  in  general  have  given 
loyal  support  to  those  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  school  affairs,  and, 
therefore,  he  cannot  address  an  audi- 
ence in  the  spirit  with  which  one  might 
be  expected  to  present  his  views  had 
he  been  hindered  and  annoyed  in  his 
work. 

The  superintendent  comes  in  contact 
with  elements  of  whose  existence  many 
are  unaware,  and  for  this  reason  he  must 
strive  to  know  what  influences  are  at  work 
in  his  district,  and  to  utilize  these  influ- 
ences as  best  he  may  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  schools. 

A  superintendent  is  said  to  be  "espe- 
cially strong'*  in  some  directions  and 
''weak"  in  others.  One  man  has  the 
confidence  of  the  Board,  for  he  is  inti- 
mate with  the  members,  unfolds  to  them 
his  plans  in  detail,  but  to  the  great  mass 
of  citizens  he  is  a  comparative  stranger. 
Thus  the  aid,  the  sympathy,  the  hearty 
support,  of  a  large  class  of  intelligent 
men  and  women  is  not  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  the  schools. 

A  superintendent  may  be,  and  should 
be,  an  active  worker  at  educational  gath- 
erings, but  his  zeal  in  this  direction 
should  not  allow  him  to  remain  unfamilar 
with  the  conditions  in  his  own  district. 
A  prominent  citizen  in  a  certain  city, 
when  told  that  his  superintendent  was  an 
attractive  speaker  at  educational  gather- 
ings, said,  in  substance:  **  He  may  be 
influential  at  those  places,  but  he  has  lit- 
tle influence  with  our  schools." 

The  superintendent  must  take  into  his 
confidence  many  citizens  who  have  no 
official  connection  with  the  schools. 
These  schools  should  be  what  the  name 
implies,  public  schools,  and  the  superin- 
tendent should  strive  to  interest  the  pub- 
lic therein. 

The  teachers  form  an  important  part 
of  the  community.  The  superintendent, 
in  order  to  gain  and  to  hold  the  active, 
loyal  support  of  the  teachers,  must  be 
loydl  to  them,  sparing  no  pains  to  assure 
the  public  that  the  teachers  are  faithful 


to  duty.  This  policy  insures  active  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  teaching 
force — a  degree  of  co-operation  thatisoot 
secured  by  the  statement,  too  often  heard, 
that  children  are  made  stupid  by  the  stu- 
pid methods  of  teachers,  or  remarks  simi- 
lar in  kind. 

He  comes  in  contact  with  those  who, 
for  some  reason — unknown  it  may  be  to 
him— choose  to  educate  their  children 
elsewhere  than  in  the  public  school. 
This  course  of  action  does  not  of  neces- 
sity imply  hostility  to  the  public  school. 
The  views  of  these  persons  are  to  be  re- 
spected. They  may  be  able  to  render 
assistance  to  the  superintendent.  They 
can  furnish  him  with  information  rela- 
tive to  certain  conditions — ^important  in- 
formation which  he  can  obtain  from  no 
other  source. 

The  public  press  has  claims  upon 
school  officials  which  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded. Items  of  information  should 
be  furnished,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  superintend- 
ent, but  because  the  press  has  a  right 
thereto.  The  superintendent  who  ren- 
ders aid  to  his  local  newspaper  will  re- 
ceive aid  in  return. 

The  annual  report  from  the  school 
department  should  be  made  to  the  citi- 
zens. The  citizens  should  be  told  what 
the  department  has  done.  Theories 
may  be  discussed  at  meetings  of  the 
Board.  We  all  are  likely  to  err  upon 
this  point. 

Questions  of  public  utility,  such  as 
railway  facilities,  postal  facilities  for  a 
municipality,  and  scores  of  other  topics, 
are  themes  for  discussion  at  meetings  of 
a  board  of  trade,  or  of  some  organization 
similar  in  character.  The  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  such  gatherings  can 
present  the  claims  of  the  school  de- 
partment, and  in  this  manner  interest 
some  who  would  be  interested  in  no  other 
way. 

The  relation  of  the  public  school  to  the 
public  library  is  a  subject  of  vital  import, 
one  to  which  the  superintendent  should 
pay  heed.  The  library  officials  and  many 
other  citizens  may  be  interested  in  this 
topic  through  the  efforts  of  the  school 
supervisor. 

The  superintendent  is  not  an  imagin- 
ary personage.  He  is  not  laboring  in  an 
imaginary  community.  Various  infln* 
ences  in  the  community  can  help  or  bin- 
der his  work. — From  address  at  N.  £.  A. 
meetings  Boston, 
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LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN,  M.  A. 


THEterm,  **thelittle  red  school-house," 
has  come  to  be  used  as  a  syuonym 
for  our  system  of  common  schools.  It  is 
a  pet  came,  and  has  been  applied  by 
those  who  have  kindly  memories  of  their 
childish  alma  matres.  And  of  these  there 
is  an  ever- increasing  army. 

The  little  red  school- house,  whether  at 
the  cross-road,  at  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
or  on  the  bleak  hillside,  appeals  to  mem- 
ory in  recollections  that  cannot  be  denied 
entertainment.  The  present  writer  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  little  red  school- 
house, — though  it  was  not  always  of  that 
color, — through  a  period  of  active  school 
service  which  covered  more  than  two 
score  of  years.  Aside  from  other  con- 
nection with  the  schools  of  the  State,  he 
was  permitted  to  serve  for  a  number  of 
years  as  superintendent  of  one  of  our 
mountain  counties.  The  backbone  of 
the  AUeghenies  extended  across  his  field 
of  labor  ;  and  in  remote  nooks  of  the 
great  pine  forests,  beside  the  streams 
navigated  only  by  the  descending  craft  of 
the  lumberman,  afar  from  the  marts  of 
tnfc  cad  the  luisy  hum  of  industry,  he 
has  found  the  typical  Aneriom  «ciMol- 
house,  and  the  typical  American  teacher, 
as  full  of  enthusiasm  as  those  of  more 
&vored  surroundings.  He  always  feels 
like  honoring  the  noble  young  men  and 
the  brave  young  women  who  hold  the 
primitive  citadels  of  learning  even  in  the 
wilderness,  and  whose  little  school- 
houses  are  the  centers  from  which  light 
irradiates  through  the  surrounding 
gloom. 

This  is  not  meant  for  mere  rhetoric, 
bnt  for  the  exact  statement  of  a  great 
&ct.  In  no  respect  is  America  more 
greatly  differentiated  from  other  nations 
tiian  in  the  educational  spirit  which  per- 
vades it,  and  the  ^rand  system  of  uni- 
versal, free  education  that  everywhere 
prevails. 

Forty  years  ago  **  The  Old  Log  School- 
House*'  was  thought  to  be  a  fitting  title 
for  a  book  of  educational  sketches,  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Clark.  The  present 
title  marks  a  great  advance  upon  the 
school-house  architecture  of  the  earlier 
period.  The  old  log  school- house  is 
pretty  much  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  in 
the  advancing  wave  of  improvement  the 
little  red    school-house  must,   in  turn, 


give  way  to  the  little  brick  school-house 
or  the  little  brown-stone  front  school- 
house  of  the  near  future.  For  the  pas- 
sion for  good  school- houses  seems  to  have 
seized  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
no  building  is  considered  as  too  fine  or 
too  expensive  for  the  purposes  of  a  pub- 
lic school. 

Well  remembered  by  me  is  the  only 
veritable  little  red  school^  house  in  which  I 
ever  taught.  It  was  built  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1859,  and  the  carpenters  had  scarcely 
departed  with  their  saws  and  hammers 
when  I  entered  it  to  teach.  I  well  re- 
member the  round-eyed  boys  and  girls 
that  met  me  there  that  November  morn- 
ing, now  so  long  ago.  At  least  two  of 
those  lads,  only  a  few  years  later,  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  their 
country.  But  we  were  all  young  then, 
teacher  and  pupils*  and  any  shadows 
that  coming  events  may  have  cast  before 
them  were  unperceived  and  unfeared  by 
us.  The  school- house  stood  at  the  forks 
of  the  road,  within  sound,  and,  but  for 
the  intervening  shoulder  of  a  hill,  within 
sight,  of  a  large  manufacturing  town. 
Immediately  behind  the  house  was  a  high 
bank,  and  at  its  foot  a  mountain  brook, 
whose  babbling  notes  could  be  heard  in 
the  school- room,  as  the  water  Bowed  over 
jUMiamaqg  the  atones  ia  the  channel  on 
its  way  to  the  river,  a  little  distance  be^ 
yond.  It  was  a  pleasant  locality,  and 
the  fragrance  of  those  far-off  days  abides 
still  in  memory. 

The  first  day  of  a  new  term  with  a  new 
teacher  is  an  event.  The  teacher,  unless 
he  is  encased  in  a  triple  shell  of  vanity 
and  self-conceit,  must  feel  more  or  less 
embarrassed  under  the  shy  but  critical 
glances  of  thirty  or  forty  pairs  of  young 
eyes  ;  and  the  pupils  are  full  of  wonder- 
ment as  to  the  manner  of  man  he  is,  into 
whose  hands  they  have  fallen,  and  are 
industriously  observing  his  movements 
and  estimating  his  character.  The  even- 
ing and  the  morning  are  the  first  day  ;. 
and  as  pupils  and  teacher  wend  their 
way  homeward  in  the  early  shadows, 
they  will  feel  that  an  impression  has  been 
made  on  the  one  hand,  and  received  on 
the  other,  that;will  go  far  towards  giving 
tone  and  color  to  the  school  for  the  entire 
term. 

It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm 
and  high  resolve  that  I  entered  upon  the 
term  in  this  new  school-house.  But  I 
was  timid  and  self-conscious.  I  trembled 
where  others  firmly  stood.     I  was  am- 
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bitious  of  success,  and  conscientious  in  the 
matter  of  duty.  I  desired  to  do  well, 
and  to  be  well  thought  of.  At  the  exam- 
ination, a  few  weeks  before,  the  county 
superintendent  had  looked  over  my  shoul- 
der as  I  was  writing,  and  remarked: 
**  That  is  what  I  like  to  see— tracks  on 
paper.  I  am  going  to  write  a  book  some 
■day  on  *  Tracks  on  Paper.*  When  I 
-come  around  to  visit  your  school  in  the 
winter,**  he  added,  '*  I  will  bring  you  a 
professional  certificate.**  A  part  of  his 
avowed  purpose  I  think  he  never  carri.ed 
intoeflFect ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
he  brought  me  the  promised  certificate, 
and  I  was,  of  course,  greatly  pleased. 

Among  the  high  endeavors  of  mine  in 
that  school  I  introduced  the  study  of  al- 
gebra. It  was  an  almost  unheard-of 
thing  in  those  days  ;  and  while  it  gave 
me  some  eclat,  it  brought  a  portion  of 
odium  upon  me  also  ;  because,  as  one  old 
farmer  expressed  it,  **I  was  besser  to 
some  childer  than  oders.**  I  was  **  bes- 
ser **  only  to  those  who  did  more  and  de- 
served more  than  others.  But  it  was  al- 
together a  pleasant  and  successful  term, 
and  I  recall  it  now  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. Only  one  thing  I  regret  in  those 
early  experiences  in  school  teaching :  I 
used  the  rod  too  much.  Not  that  it  ever 
got  me  into  any  serious  consequences, 
^ut  because  I  see  now  that  it  was  a  thing 
unpleasant  in  itself  and  almost  wholly, 
if  not  wholly,  unnecessary.  But  I  only 
did  what  others  did  and  had  done  before 
me.  Later  I  learned  better ;  and  though 
principal  for  many  years  of  a  large  city 
school,  I  rarely  laid  violent  hands  on  a 
child. 

That  particular  little  red  school-house 
served  its  purpose  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion, but  has  now  given  way  to  a  better. 
Progress  is  the  watchword  of  the  age. 
But  though  the  roof  tree  has  been  torn 
down  and  the  foundation  stones  scattered 
abroad,  there  are  those  of  us  who  still 
retain  only  pleasant  memories  of  that  un- 
pretentious structure.  Of  it  a  local  poet 
ias  written : 

Old  country  school-house,  sunny  spot, 

Sweet  yet,  and  yet  forsaken  ; 
Many  shall  turn  to  thee  in  thought, 
Where  they  their  education  got, 

As  memories  fond  awaken. 

The  mountain  stream  that,  outward  bound, 

Would  beckon  us  to  follow— 
The  plans  of  men  have  turned  it  'round, 
Detamed  the  water,  shopped  the  sound — 

All  silent  now  the  hollow. 

*  *  * 


This  winter  man,  that  winter  marm, 

'Twas  either  Miss  or  Master, 
And  yet  from  her,  whate'er  the  charm, 
I  say,  without  intending  harm, 

We  often  learned  the  faster. 

Spelling,  and  reading,  and  the  pen, 
And  roods,  and  rods,  and  perches, 
And  grammar,  with  its  rules  ;  but  men ! 
The  rules  we  learned  were  walnut  then — 
Rods,  now  and  then,  were  birches. 


What  if  time  chanjB^es  and  decays- 
Spares  neither  gift  nor  eiver  ! — 
A  spirit  dwells  within,  and  says  : 
*'  The  memory  sweet  of  younger  days 
Shall  live  and  last  forever.** 


THE  COURAGEOUS  BLIND. 


0 


P  all  the  physical  afflictions  which 
come  to  human  life,  hopeless  blind- 
ness, seizing  on  its  victim  in  youth  or  in 
active  middle  age,  seems  in  antidpatioa 
the  most  terrible.  Even  the  agonizing 
forms  of  mortal  disease,  like  cancer,  are 
self-limited,  and  their  very  acuteness  in- 
vokes all  that  sympathy  and  nursing  can 
do  for  their  alleviation.  But  the  blind 
are  soon  left  to  settle  down  to  the  dreaxy 
round  of  semi-helplessness,  and  their  im- 
prisonment suggests  sympathy  only  to 
the  stranger.  To  their  own  little  world 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  course. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  appalling  test  of 
human  endurance,  the  blind  are  distin- 
guished for  sweetness  and  lofty  resigna- 
tion. The  finality  of  their  doom  doubt- 
less contributes  something  to  their  cour- 
age. But  when  we  get  to  the  heart  of 
their  resignation,  we  generally  find  that 
out  of  their  enforced  darkness  has  sprung 
a  communion  with  God  more  sustaining 
than  that  enjoyed  by  others.  The  gnlf 
between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  narrows 
for  them  day  by  day.  They  learn  to  be- 
lieve in  friend,  child,  wife,  husband, 
whom  they  cannot  see.  Why  not  in  God  ? 

They  live  much  within  themselves, 
and  think  deeply  of  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  Soon  they  begin  to  reckon  their 
blessings  instead  of  their  miseries.  With 
that  change  comes  peace. 

Of  those  blessings  there  is  none  more 
often  counted  than  a  well-stored  mem- 
ory. An  able  New  York  lawyer  spent 
weeks  one  summer  among  the  White 
Mountains.  He  was  much  alone,  and  he 
had  a  new  gravity  of  demeanor.  One 
day  a  lady  asked  him  if  he  were  not  tak- 
ing a  longer  vacation  than  usual. 

*•  Yes,  I  am,*'  he  replied.     *'  My  ocn- 
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list  tells  me  that  in  three  months  I  shall 
be  blind.  /  am  spending  the  time  looking 
at  the  mountains  and  in  learning  by  heart 
the  Psalms  of  David.  * ' 

A  strong,  active  woman  was  stricken 
with  blindness  when  she  was  forty  years 
old.  For  the  first  year  the  burden  wscs 
almost  greater  than  she  could  bear. 
Theil  the  depression  was  slowly  lifted, 
and  she  became  the  light  and  cheer  of 
the  household. 

"There's  one  thing  for  which  I  can 
never  be  thankful  enough/'  she  said  to  a 
visitor.  "  I  had  made  it  a  practice  ever 
since  I  was  a  girl  to  read  the  Bible 
through  every  year.  Just  three  years 
before  I  lost  my  eyesight  it  occurred  to  me 
that  for  a  year  or  two  I  would  give  the 
time  I  had  for  the  Bible  to  learning  some 
of  my  favorite  chapters  by  heart.  So  I 
memorized  passage  after  passage,  and 
they  have  been  worth  everything  to  me 
since  I  have  been  blind.  Wasn't  it  a 
wonderful  blessing  that  I  should  have 
had  that  thought?  It  seems  to  me  I 
never  appreciated  my  memory  until  I 
was  blind,  and  I  am  sure  I  did  not  know 
what  comfort  there  was  in  the  Bible." 
—Youth's  Companiun, 


INCULCATE  COURAGE. 


COURAGE  is  a  noble  element  of  char- 
acter. Physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  courage  are  of  value  to  the  child 
for  himself,  for  his  companions  and  for 
his  country.  Fortunately,  fables,  myths, 
fairy  tales  and  all  literature  abound  in 
examples  of  courage  and  appeals  thereto. 
Physical  courage  is  an  essential  founda- 
tion for  all  other  phases  of  it.  Pear  must 
be  eradicated,  eliminated,  before  courage 
is  possible.  Fear  of  being  hurt  physi- 
cally or  sentimentally  must  disappear. 
The  best  thing  about  football  is  that  it 
takes  out  of  a  boy  all  fear  of  being  hurt. 
He  will  tackle  and  take  the  chances  of 
being  tackled,  will  rush  and  meet  a  rush 
with  all  the  nerve  and  vigor  of  his  being, 
even  though  he  may  be  carried  to  the 
hospital  in  consequence. 

There  are  pupils  who  sufier  agony  for 
fear  they  will  not  stand  above  the  lower 
third  of  the  class,  who  do  not  recite  half 
as  well  as  they  might  for  fear  they  will 
not  recite  as  well  as  they  should,  who 
have  not  the  courage  to  look  at  their  re- 
port card  from  fear  of  the  rank. 

So  there  are  children  who  do  not  dare 


to  do  right  in  an  emergency  for  fear  of 
being  laughed  at,  just  as  there  are  good 
men  who  dare  not  do  anything  in  a  pub- 
lic way  for  fear  that  some  flippant  re- 
porter will  criticise  them.  The  world 
loses  much  of  the  best  effort  that  is  its 
due  because  men  and  women  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  be  criticised. 

The  school  should  persistently  develop 
courage,  especially  moral  courage.  Teach- 
ers are  thought  to  be  lacking  in  public 
moral  courage.  They  often  hesitate  to 
do  anything  for  which  they  might  pos- 
sibly be  publicly  attacked.  They  must 
be  moral  heroes  if  they  are  to  develop 
heroism  in  their  pupils.  One  needs  to  be 
raspingly  written  up  by  a  rival,  profes- 
sionally or  publicly,  before  he  can  know 
of  what  stuff  he  is  made.  Would  you  do 
it  over  again  if  you  had  known  you  were 
to  be  thus  attacked  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

Encourage  the  children  in  the  class  to 
meet  keenly  the  views  and  opinions  of 
classmates.  Give  them  to  understand 
that  it  is  more  noble  to  face  the  ridicule 
of  a  foe  than  his  clenched  fist.  There 
are  no  end  of  notable  illustrations  of  this. 
Use  them  with  your  class.  It  is  useless 
to  tell  the  goody-goody,  milk-and-water 
stories  of  how  a  boy  had  moral  courage 
that  was  no  great  courage  anyway,  and 
was  not  worth  making  a  fuss  over.  Let 
it  be  the  real  thing  in  real  life. — Primary 
Teacher, 


FOR  EMPHASIS  SAKE. 


SuPT.  E.  B.  Sherman,  of  Schuyler, 
Neb.,  has  prepared  the  following  brief 
summary  of  what  a  piipil  should  know 
and  should  be  able  to  do,  after  complet- 
ing the  work  in  the  grammar  grades. 
Each  of  the  grammar- grade  teachers  in 
the  Schuyler  schools  has  a  copy  on  the 
wall.  They  are  supposed  to  bear  these 
points  constantly  in  mind.  The  high- 
school  teachers  also  have  them.  They 
are  supposed  to  keep  up  the  good  work 
of  the  grammar  grades  and  to  strengthen 
the  weak  points. 

A  pupil  who  has  finished  our  eighth 
grade  should  know  the  essentials  in 
United  States  history,  the  essentials  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  the  essentials  in 
geography,  the  tables  in  arithmetic,  cer- 
tain business  terms  and  certain  business 
processes.  The  parts  of  speech,  how 
sentences  are  built,  and  certain  princi- 
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i)les  of  composition.  How  the  principal 
unctions  of  government  are  performed. 
Something  of  the  duties  of  an  individual 
toward  society.  A  pupil  who  has  fin- 
ished our  eighth  grade  should  be  able  to 
add,  multiply,  subtract  and  divide  accu- 
rately, solve  moderately  hard  examples 
in  common  fractions,  decimals,  mensura- 
ation,  percentage  and  interest,  write  legi- 
bly and  easily,  spell  all  words  in  common 
use,  get  the  thought  from  text  of  mod- 
erate difficulty,  read  well  orally  text  of 
moderate  difficulty,  write  a  letter  cor- 
rectly, speak  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly, analyze  sentences  of  moderate 
difficulty,  appreciate  some  pieces  of  lit- 
erature, and  arrange  written  work  in  a 
neat  and  systematic  way. — Nebraska 
Teacher, 


A  HERO  UNRECOGNIZED. 


BY  NEWKI^L  DWIGHT  HII^US. 


IN  a  Western  city,  some  fnonths  ago,  I 
heard  of  a  father's  self-sacrifice  for  his 
son.  Perhaps  forty  years  ago  he  made 
his  way  to  this  new  country.  A  for- 
eigner, he  began  by  selling  fruit  on  the 
street,  and  then  had  a  store  of  his  own. 
By  self-denial  he  carried  his  children 
through  our  public  schools  and  high 
schools,  and  his  son  through  the  academy 
and  commercial  college.  The  boy  was 
very  handsome.  In  the  great  school  he 
met  and  loved  and  afterward  married  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  was  junior  partner  in  the  store 
of  his  wife's  father.  When  there  were 
little  children  in  his  home,  this  hand- 
some youth  fell  into  temptation  and  took 
$200  and  more  from  the  till  of  the  store, 
intending  to  replace  it  the  next  Monday 
morning.  Almost  immediately  the 
father-in-law  discovered  the  theft.  Tliat 
night  the  young  husband  was  walking 
the  floor,  and  his  old  father,  creeping  to 
the  door,  heard  his  dry  sobs,  his  exclama- 
tions: **0h,  God,  that  I  should  have 
come  to  this  ! ' '  The  next  morning,  when 
the  son,  with  his  white  face  and  the  hol- 
low rings  under  his  eyes,  was  sitting  with 
his  wife,  the  old  father  came  in.  Put- 
ting his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  he 
told  him  that  he  had  done  a  great  wrong; 
that  while  in  the  store  on  an  errand  on 
Saturday  he  had  noticed  the  till  was  open, 
and  had  abstracted  a  sum  of  money. 
Now,  the  son  knew  that  his  father  was 


vicariously  assuming  his  sin.  Thentheold 
man  went  to  confess  to  his  son's  father-in- 
law,  a  sin  which  he  had  never  committed. 
In  some  way,  that  dramatic  event,  that 
father's  love  and  heroism,  like  flam- 
ing fire,  burned  the  dross  and  sin  and 
selfishness  out  of  the  youth,  and  when 
his  wife's  father  died  he  took  the  busi- 
ness and  made  it  great,  and  went  throngh 
his  life,  and  lives  to- day,  respected  of  all 
men.  Afterward,  when  the  old  father 
was  dying,  the  priest  came.  *'  Is  it  ever 
right  to  tell  a  lie?"  was  his  question. 
*'  Never,"  was  the  answer.  Then  the 
old  man  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and 
would  not  talk  with  the  priest.  He  knew 
that  he  had  found  a  high  form  of  happi- 
ness in  self  sacrifice.  I  know  that  the 
father  did  wrong;  my  instincts  tell  me 
that  it  is  never  right  to  tell  a  lie.  I  do 
not  know  how  G(^  overruled  it,  but  I  do 
know  that  in  some  way  that  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  wrought  the  salvation  of  a 
youth,  and  made  the  boy  all  but  worship 
his  father.  Perhaps,  again,  God's  re- 
cording angel,  with  a  tear,  blotted  ont 
that  lie  forever.  Let  us  believe  that 
this  father  endured  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him. 


VARYING  A  READING  LESSON. 


CUT  from  some  newspaper  or  mag^ine 
a  narrative  story  that  is  interesting, 
and  not  too  difficult  for  the  class  to  lead 
as  easily  as  they  would  the  regular  les- 
son in  the  reader.  Select  all  the  difficult 
words  in  it,  and  copy  thena  on  the  black- 
board, to  be  pronounced  and  defined  by 
the  class.  It  there  are  names  of  persons 
in  the  story,  put  these  on  the  blackboard 
also,  and  everything  else  which  could  be 
made  a  profitable  study. 

Divide  the  story  into  as  many  para- 
graphs, or  parts,  as  there  are  pupils  in 
the  class,  give  each  a  scrap  cut  from  the 
paper,  and  require  him  to  study  it  care- 
fully. Of  course,  he  will  have  no  idea 
of  its  connection  with  the  story. 

Recitation  time  comes.  Spend  the  first 
part  in  reading  what  they  were  to  pre- 
pare from  the  board.  Then  have  tlK 
class  commence  reading,  requiring  them 
so  to  arrange  the  paragraphs  given  as  to 
make  good  sense.  The  pupil  who  has 
the  scrap  on  which  the  subject  of  the 
story  is  written  begins  to  read.  The 
others  read  whenever  they  see  that  their 
paragraphs  are  needed  to  make    good 
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sense,  and  so  continue  until  the  narrative 
is  completed. 

Care,  however,  should  be  taken  at  first 
to  cut  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
the  connection  easily  seen;  but  after  they 
have  had  some  experience  the  work 
should  gradually  be  made  more  difficult. 
The  teacher  should  always  have  a  copy 
of  the  complete  story,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
prompt  the  pupils  if  necessary.  After 
the  pupils  have  put  together  the  whole 
tale,  call  upon  some  one  to  tell  it  again 
in  bis  own  words. 

For  the  next  reading  lesson,  require 
them  to  write  the  story  from  memory. 
The  papers  should  be  taken  charge  of 
by  the  teacher,  all  mistakes  underlined, 
and  the  same  corrected  by  the  pupil. 

The  exercise  obliges  them  not  only  to 
understand  what  they  have  lead,  but  it 
is  also  a  good  language  lesson.  Pupils 
like  such  a  lesson;  it  requires  them  to 
give  the  closest  attention  to  every  para- 
graph read,  also  to  observe  the  plot  of 
the  story,  or  they  will  be  unable  to  read 
when  their  turn  comes,  to  tell  what  has 
been  read,  or  to  write  it  out  afterwards. 
—  Western  Teacher, 


SAVE  THE  TREES. 


FORESTRY  as  a  science  is  now  taught 
in  more  than  40  schools.  Yale  and 
Cornell  Universities  and  the  special  col- 
lege in  North  Carolina,  have  advanced 
classes  and  give  degrees  in  forestry.  An 
official  estimate  made  of  the  forest  area 
of  the  United  States  put  it  at  700.000,000 
acres.  Had  the  forests  been  intelligently 
managed  the  amount  of  merchantable 
timber  in  them  would  be  ten  times  as 
great. 

Michigan  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter  of  forestry,  and  the  west  is  doing 
some  very  practical  work  along  these 
lines.  At  the  nursery  of  the  government 
forest  bureau  at  Halsey,  Neb.,  600  pounds 
of  tree  seed  have  been  collected  and  are 
being  planted  as  an  effort  to  raise  a  pine 
forest  where  is  now  only  a  vast  expanse 
of  sand.  It  is  estimated  by  the  bureau 
that  over  200,000  acres  can  be  treated  by 
this  system  of  tree  planting  in  the  next 
half  decade,  and  that  with  the  results 
heretofore  obtained  a  waving  forest  may 
eventually  be  found  on  the  prairies. 

The  forest  reserves  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Ix>  Houp  and  Dismal  rivers,  are  covered 
with  sand  drifts,  and  great  bare  spots  in 


the  surface  show  where  the  wind  has 
eddied  about  to  the  total  destruction  of 
every  yard  of  plant  growth  about.  Be- 
sides this  the  cattlemen  have  used  the 
land  for  pasturage  until  nearly  every 
blade  of  grass  is  extinct.  Still  certain 
kinds  of  pine  will  grow  there,  such  as  the 
bull  pine,  the  jack  pine,  and  the  red 
cedar.  Experiment  has  shown  that  trees 
from  10  to  18  feet  high  may  be  grown  on 
these  barren  plains,  and  during  the  past 
winter  the  government  has  been  growing 
small  trees  for  planting  in  these  areas. 
This  spring  many  acres  have  been  set  out 
with  young  trees  and  the  outlook  is  en- 
couraging, especially  as  the  cattlemen 
and  sheep  herders  have  promised  to  assist 
in  the  reclaiming  of  the  land  to  verdure. 

In  western  Kansas  is  also  maintained 
a  bureau  of  forestry,  which  furnishes  trees 
to  the  farmers  free  of  cost.  It  is  expected 
that  two  million  of  young  trees  will  be 
set  out  this  year.  Even  the  railroads  are 
putting  in  their  own  groves  along  the 
right  of  way.  For  miles  and  miles  along 
the  plains  may  be  seen  these  growing 
trees.  Catalpas  are  especially  favored, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  region  through 
which  the  transcontinental  trains  pass 
will  be  bordered  with  forests  of  waving 
green.  The  mountains,  too,  both  in  the 
Rocky  region  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
are  being  denuded,  and  the  need  of  re- 
deeming their  barren  sides  is  acknowl- 
edged by  every  lumberman  in  the  West, 
who  is  fighting  the  pasturing  of  herds 
and  flocks  on  the  forest  reserves,  and  try- 
ing to  secure  co-operation  with  legisla- 
tures to  urge  the  growth  of  trees  by  pri- 
vate individuals. 

It  is  considered  that  the  logged- off 
lands  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  are  less  desirable  for 
the  development  of  the  new  idea  in  forest 
making  than  is  this  open  plain  with  the 
underflow  of  hidden  waters  into  which 
go  the  roots  of  the  pines  planted  thereon:. 
The  fact  that  the  pine  forests  of  the  East 
will  in  a  few  years  be  gone  makes  this 
experiment  of  value.  It  will  modify  the 
climate  of  lands  that  have  been  practi- 
cally worthless. 

It  is  expected  that  over  200,000  acres 
will  thus  be  planted  by  the  government, 
and  that  there  will  be  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  most  interesting  experimental  for- 
est in  the  world.  If  this  year's  effort  is 
successful  the  work  of  the  forestry  bureau 
will  be  extended  next  season  into  other 
parts  of  the  West,  and  other  varieties  of 
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trees  than  the  pine  be  added  to  the  ma- 
terial which  is  being  used  in  this  effort 
at  redemption  of  the  prairie.  Added  to 
the  irrigation  experiments  and  the  study 
of  new  methods  of  agriculture  and  soil 
manipulation  by  the  government  stations 
and  the  State  schools,  it  marks  a  notable 
era  in  the  West's  development. — Public 
School  Journal,  Cincinnati. 


TALKS  TO  PUPILS. 


BY  E.  L.  COWDRICK. 


HOW  many  of  you  have  asked,  some 
of  you  impatiently,  I  fear,  "What 
is  the  use  of  all  this  study,  day  after 
day?''  Prom  one  standpoint  this  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer;  from  another  it 
is  easy.  If  you  are  told  that  it  is  for 
mental  training,  you  do  not  comprehend; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  informed 
that  the  object  of  study  is  to  gain  knowl- 
edge, you  immediately  ask,  '*Of  what 
use  to  me  will  be  the  things  I  learn  in 
school?" 

Let  us  discuss  these  questions  together 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

The  real  object  of  study  is  not  so  much 
to  gain  information  as  to  train  the  mind 
to  think — to  make  it  more  acute — more 
eflBcient.  Two  axes  may  be  of  equally 
good  material,  but  a  man  will  accomplish 
far  more  with  one  than  with  the  other: 
one  is  sharp — has  been  ground;  the  other 
is  dull.  Two  men  may  have  equally 
good  minds,  but  one  accomplishes  far 
more,  is  much  more  efficient,  than  the 
other;  the  first  has  learned  to  think,  the 
other  has  not.  As  the  grindstone  sharp- 
ens the  axe,  so  study  sharpens  the  mind; 
as  one  must  bear  on  hard  to  sharpen  an 
aze,  so  one  must  bear  on  hard,  must  con- 
centrate the  mind,  when  he  endeavors  to 
train  it;  the  harder  the  study,  within 
limits,  the  greater  and  more  satisfactory 
the  result.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  man  with  the  well-trained,  the  thor- 
oughly-drilled mind,  will  surpass  his 
rivals  in  whatever  occupation  he  may  be 
engaged.  This  mind-training,  this  study, 
must  be  done  either  in  the  schoolroom, 
the  proper  place,  or  elsewhere;  no  one 
can  be  of  much  use,  either  to  himself  or 
others,  without  it.  The  knowledge  con- 
tained in  the  text-book  amounts  to  but 
very  little,  and  that  of  the  most  element- 
ary kind;  and  more,  you  will  not  find 
use,  in  real  life,  for  one-hundredth  part 


of  what  you  learn  here.  The  learning  of 
lessons  is  but  the  means  to  the  end — the 
real,  genuine  purpose  of  study  being 
mental  training;  and  this  purpose  is  weU 
worth  patient  and  persistent  effort  to 
gain  it. 

Personal  Neatness, — I  want  to  say  just 
a  few  words  to  you  about  a  very  import- 
ant subject,  that  of  neatness  of  person.  A 
person  may  be  ever  so  well  dressed,  but 
he  will  not  appear  well  if  his  shoes  be  un- 
polished, or  his  hair  not  smooth  or  orderly 
(this  dees  not  apply  to  the  girls;  their 
hair  is  never  smooth;  the  rougher  it  is^ 
the  better!),  or  if  the  hands  are  soiled. 
Again,  if  these  matters  have  been  at- 
tended to,  the  clothes  may  be  of  poor 
material,  and  patched  at  that,  provided 
they  be  clean,  and  the  person  will  appear 
well.  These  are  little  things,  but,  like 
most  little  things,  are  essential  to  one 
wishing  to  appear  well-dressed. 

Another  item  while  I  think  of  it:  One 
may  have  his  hair  well  arranged,  a  clean 
collar  and  new  necktie,  well- polished 
shoes,  clean  hands  and  face,  and  good 
clothes — and  then  spoil  it  all  by  having 
soiled  finger-nails.  There  is  nothing  so 
easily  noticed,  and  which  so  quickly  tells 
of  one's  home  training  as  this,  nor  so 
easily  attended  to,  if  one  will  but  think 
—not  after,  but  before  he  leaves  home; 
and  this  applies  to  the  girls  as  well  as  to 
the  boys.  Both  boys  and  girls  should  be 
careful  in  this  particular,  which  goes  so 
much  to  make  up  what  is  comprehended 
in  personal  neatness. —  Western  School 
Journal. 


THE  DUTY  OF  REST. 


0 


F  all  the  tired  men  and  women  I  know 
the  one  who  appeals  to  me  most  is 
a  public  school  teacher.  Forty- five  eager, 
active,  growing  minds  to  guide  and  con- 
trol all  winter,  to  satisfy  and  stimulate! 
Not  many  tasks  have  equalled  it.  I  was 
condoling  with  one  the  other  day,  when 
she  said  she  wished  the  world  would  un- 
derstand better  the  duty  of  rest 

The  duty  of  rest! 

I  confess  that  the  idea  was  new  to  me. 
I  had  thought  of  rest  as  a  pleastu^  and 
and  as  a  privilege;  I  had  regarded  it  as  a 
necessity,  and  I  had  even  at  times  looked 
upon  it  as  a  temptation  when  obligations 
drew  me  one  way  and  fatigue  dragged 
me  down  in  another. 

But  rest  as  a  duty  opened  quite  an- 
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other  point  of  view.  It  must  have  been 
meapt  as  a  duty  though,  originally,  else 
one  day  in  seven  would  never  have  been 
commanded!  But  the  **why"  of  its 
being  a  duty  we  have  been  left  to  dis- 
cover for  ourselves.  It  was  Bishop  Brooks 
who  first  made  me  see  that  recreation 
might  mean  re-creation.     I  had  a  little  of 


the  Puritanic  idea  which  he  helped  to 
dispel.  I  recognized,  too,  as  he  spoke, 
that  the  universe  is  full  of  great  inspi- 
rational and  renewing  forces,  which^are 
always  playing  in  on  us,  as  the  air  is 
breathed  into  our  lungs  before  we  are 
able  to  make  conscious  effort.  Be  recep- 
tive, and  they  fill  us. — Harper* s'^Bazar. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  BCHOQIi  JQURHAL. 

LAMCA8TBR,  DBCBMBBR,  Z903. 
R.  a  gCHAEFFER.       .      -      •      -      J.  F.  McCASKEY. 

THE  next  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  convene  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  February  23d,  for  a 
three- days'  session.  Pennsylvania  &^ould 
be  well  represented. 

The  convention  of  the  City  and  Bor- 
ough Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania 
for  1904  will  be  held  March  9th  and  loth, 
at  Norristown,  Montgomery  county. 
These  annual  meetings  are  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  work  in  hand,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  as  many  Superintendents  as  possi- 
ble will  be  present. 

On  Wednesday,  October  28th,  Baston 
had  a  most  unique  celebration.  It  was 
a  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  year  of 
service  by  W.  W.  Cottingham,  LL.  D., 
as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Bas- 
ton. The  Carnegie  Library  was  dedi- 
cated on  that  day.  In  the  aflemoon  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  in  which  the  ser- 
vices of  the  educator  were  eulogized  in 
fitting  terms.  In  the  evening  a  banquet 
was  given  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Cottingham  is  a  remarkable  man. 
He  never  says  an  unkind  word,  and  al- 
ways keeps  the  friends  whom  he  has  once 
made.  Only  once  did  an  opponent  ven- 
ture to  run  against  him,  and  the  result 
was  a  proof  of  the  confidence  which  old 
and  young  have  in  his  administration  as 
a  school  oflScer.  Well-preserved  in  body 
and  mind,  firmly  rooted  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  beloved  and  respected  by 
teachers  and  pupils,  he  stands  unique 
among  our  Superintendents,  and  affords  a 
splendid  example  of  duty  faithfully  per- 
formed during  a  tenure  of  office  unparal- 
leled in  theeducational  history  of  America. 


Thb  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Directors'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Harrisburgi;  Feb- 
ruary loth  and  nth.  A  meeting  of 
the  Bxecutive  Committee — Rev.vB.  S. 
Hassler,  of  Grove  City,  Mercer  county, 
chairman — was  held  November  12th,  at 
Altoona,  and  the  programme  arranged,, 
which  we  hope  to  publish  in  our  next 
issue.  Prof.  Lightner  Witmer,  of  the 
department  of  psychology  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  will  deliver  the 
evening  lecture,  on  **  Causes  and  Treat- 
ment of  Backward  Children."  County, 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents  are 
urged  to  co5perate  in  seeing  that  delega- 
tions of  Directors  are  elected  from  their 
respective  districts,  and  School  Directors 
everywhere  in  the  State  are  earnestly 
urged  to  give  special  [attention  to  this 
meeting.  It  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant conventions  of  the  year  for  its  prac- 
tical bearing  and  influence  upon  the 
school  work  of  the'State. 


THANKSGIVING. 


IT  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord !  So  sang  the  Hebrew  poet, 
out  of  a  full  heart,  ages  ago.  So  good 
men  and  women  have  sung  in  every  age 
before  and  since  his  time,  and  with  in- 
creasing volume  of  tone  in  the  swelling 
chorus  that  *  includes  all  things  below 
man  in  the  order  of  creation,  and  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  include  man 
himself,  our  fallen  and  risen  humanity. 
Benedicite,  omnia  opera  Domini!  Let  us 
tell  over  our  blessings  to  ourselves  and 
to  one  another,  not  our  mishaps  or  mis- 
fortunes, that  are  so  often  greatly  magni- 
fied or  exist,  as  such,  largely  in  our  vivid 
imaginations  and  in  our  fatal  habit  of 
seeing  **  the  wrong  side  of  the  shield." 

Freedom  of  religion  is  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  upon  which  our  govern- 
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ment  rests,  and  in  that  freedom  a  deep 
religious  sentiment  is  fostered  and  de- 
veloped which  finds  expression  not  only 
on  Sunday  in  the  church  observance,  but 
also  on  Thursday,  and  in  a  State  and  Na- 
tional Thanksgiving.  Europe  cannot 
understand  the  United  States.  ''  His 
way  of  thanksgiving  and  conjuring  the 
people  to  abstain  from  labor/'  says  the 
Paris  Temps  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Thanksgiving  proclamation,  '*  sounds 
more  like  an  address  from  a  pulpit  than 
an  official  utterance.  It  is  such  an  ex- 
hortation as  even  the  most  pious  king 
Prance  ever  had  would  not  have  dared 
to  address  to  his  people.''  Kaiser  Wil- 
liam had  a  long  talk  a  year  ago  with  our 
ambassador  on  the  same  subject  and 
could  not  understand  it.  In  church  and 
state,  as  in  some  other  things,  we  are  an 
enigma  to  the  nations. 

The  following  is  the  proclamation  of 
President  Roosevelt,  upon  which  com- 
ment is  made  as  above  : 

The  season  is  at  hand  when,  according  to 
the  custom  of  our  people,  it  falls  upon  the 
President  to  appoint  a  day  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God. 

During  the  last  year  the  Lord  has  dealt 
bountifully  with  us,  giving  us  peace  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  chance  for  our 
citizens  to  work  for  their  welfare,  unhin- 
dered by  war,  famine  or  plague.  It  behooves 
us  not  only  to  rejoice  greatly  because  of 
what  has  b^n  given  us,  but  to  accept  it  with 
a  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility,  realiz- 
ing that,  under  heaven,  it  rests  with  us  our- 
selves to  show  that  we  are  worthy  to  use 
aright  what  has  been  entrusted  to  our  care. 

In  no  other  place  and  at  no  other  time 
has  the  experiment  of  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  been  tried  on  so  vast 
a  scale  as  here  in  our  own  country  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Failure  would  not  only  be  a  dreadful  thing 
for  us,  but  a  dreadful  thing  for  all  mankind, 
because  it  would  mean  loss  of  hope  for  all 
who  believe  in  the  power  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  liberty. 

Therefoie,  m  thanking  God  for  the  mer- 
cies extended  to  us  in  the  past,  we  beseech 
Him  that  He  may  not  withnold  them  in  the 
future,  and  that  our  hearts  may  be  roused 
to  war  steadfastly  for  ^ood  and  against  all 
the  forces  of  evil,  public  and  private.  We 
pray  for  strength  and  light,  so  that  in  the 
coming  years  we  may  with  cleanliness, 
fearlessness  and  wisdom  do  our  allotted 
work  on  earth  in  such  manner  as  to  show 
that  we  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
blessings  we  have  received. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
designate  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving 
Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  coming 


November,  and  do  recommend  that  thronKh- 
out  the  land  people  cease  from  their  wonted 
occupations,  and  in  their  several  homes  and 
places  of  worship  render  thanks  unto  Al- 
mighty God  for  His  manifold  mercies. 

The  Thanksgiving  proclamation  of 
Governor  Pennypacker  was  as  follows : 

In  conformity  with  a  custom  so  long  re- 
garded that  it  has  become  a  law  of  conduct, 
and  in  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people, 
I,  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, do  hereby  set  apart  Thursdav,  Novem- 
ber 26th,  as  a  day  for  giving  tnanks  and 
praise  to  the  lyord  for  His  infinite  goodness 
and  mercy. 

The  dearth  and  scarcity  which  afflicted 
our  fathers  He  has  turned  to  plenty.  He 
hath  blessed  the  land  so  that  it  is  fraitfol, 
and  brings  forth  whatsoever  is  needful  for 
the  life  of  man .  He  hath  saved  us  from  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  and  hath  hitherto 
preserved  us  from  all  perils.  He  hath  per- 
mitted no  plague,  pestilence  or  famine  to 
destroy  us.  In  sood  measure.  He  hath  de- 
livered us  from  hatred,  malice  and  nnchari- 
tableness.  He  hath  so  directed  and  pros- 
pered the  consultations  of  our  rulers  that 
peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice  are 
established  among  us. 

Let  us,  then,  meet  in  our  churches  and 
places  of  worship,  and  offer  up  prayers  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  health  and  prosper- 
ity and  the  increase  of  our  virtue  and  piety 
under  his  guidance  and  care,  and  let  us  not 
forget  to  comfort  the  sick,  to  clothe  the 
naked  and  to  feed  those  who  are  in  hunger 
and  want. 

The  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  had  this  fine  leader 
in  its  editorial  columns : 

The  custom  of  appointing  certain  times 
and  seasons  for  thanxs^iving  is  an  old  one. 
The  Hebrews  observed  it  long  before  the 
dawn  of  Roman  law  and  Grecian  art.  The 
harvest  festivals  of  pagan  peoples  show  a 
certain  sense  of  recognition,  even  among 
untutored  nations,  of  the  natural  duty  ^ 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Giver.  The  citi- 
zens of  Ley  den,  Holland,  commemorated 
the  first  anniversary  of  their  delivery  from 
siege  by  naming  a'  day  for  thanksgiving  in 

1575- 

Governor  Bradford,  of  Plymouth  Colony, 
was  the  first  to  institute  the  observance  of 
a  special  thanksgiving  day  in  America. 
Congress  recommended  such  a  day  annu- 
ally during  the  Revolution,  and  Washing- 
ton namea  a  day  of  thanksgiving  rar 
peace  in  1784,  and  another  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  in  1780.  Sinoe 
1864  Thanksgiving  Day  has  been  an 
annual  national  festival  by  proclamation  of 
the  President  and  of  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Union.  It  was  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  who  first  made  the  day  one  of 
general  observance. 
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But  not  all  the  proclamations  of  magis- 
trates can  transform  a  thankless  spirit  into 
a  thankful  one,  for  gratitude  is  a  habit »  not 
an  act.  Like  justice,  truth  and  reverence, 
it  is  a  tone  in  life's  music,  and  not  a  sepa- 
rate note  to  be  struck  occasionally. 

Days  like  this  are  valuable,  in  that  they 
give  us  leisure  and  impulse  to  review  our 
past,  and  see  how  **  goodness  and  mercy 
have  followed  us  all  the  days  of  our  lives  '* ; 
to  survey  the  growth  of  our  nation,  and 
recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  history  :  to 
study  the  march  of  civilization  and  rejoice 
that 

Bach  morn  there  dawns  a  better  hope, 
Bach  noon  there  shines  a  bluer  sky  ; 
Bach  twilight  sees  some  error  fade, 
Bach  evening  some  deception  die. 

The  habit  of  thankfulness  has  much  to 
do  with  one's  religious  life  and  personal 
character.  Praise  is  a  considerable  part  of 
prayer.  Contentment  brings  ease  of  linind 
and  cheerful  views.  The  poor  woman  who 
had  only  potatoes  and  salt  fish  for  dinner 
"returned  thanks**  with  queenly  grace 
when  she  said,  *'  I  bless  Thee.  O  Lord,  that 
Thou  hast  spread  my  table  with  bounties 
from  earth  and  sea."  Addison  tell  us  of 
his  admiration  for  the  philosophy  of  the 
Dutch  sailor  who,  when  ne  fell  and  broke 
his  leg,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  mercy  it  was 
not  my  neck!"  Sadi,  the  Persian  poet, 
was  compelled  by  poverty  to  go  barefoot. 
Once  he  walked  a  city  street  "  with  hot  and 
envious  heart,"  complaining  of  his  bitter 
lot,  until  he  saw  a  beggar  who  had  no  feet. 
"Then,"  he  says,  "  I  thought  no  more  ot 
my  lack  of  shoes." 

If  any  man  who  finds  it  not  in  his  heart 
to  join  the  thankful  to-day  will  but  com- 
pare his  condition  with  that  of  some  one 
less  fcntunate  than  himself— an  invalid  or  a 
prisoner,  an  exile  or  an  outcast— his  feel- 
ings may  change.  Plato  thanked  God  that 
he  was  bom  a  man,  and  not  a  beast;  that  he 
was  a  Greek,  and  not  a  barbarian,  and  that 
he  was  a  philosopher,  and  not  a  fool.  Is 
there  not  rational  ground  for  gratitude  in 
the  reflection  that  we  are  human,  and  there- 
fore *•  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  " ; 
that  we  are  Americans,  and  therefore  free- 
men, and  that  we  are  modems — heirs  of  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  ? 

This  may  not  be  the  best  possible  world, 
for  the  golden  age  is  yet  to  come.  But  it  is 
a  vastly  t>etter  world  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Man's  life  and  woman's  honor 
are  more  sacredly  guarded.  Childhood  is 
more  tenderly  nurtured.  The  weak  are 
growing  stronger  and  the  strong  gentler. 
Oreat  nations  are  exhibiting  what  the  late 
ez- President  Harrison  called  "  the  passion 
for  peace,"  and  society  at  large  is  being 
leavened  with  **  exuberant  compassion." 
So  that,  whether  our  outlook  be  limited  to 
the  circle  of  a  single  life  or  extended  to 
world-movements,  there  is  reason  why  this 
Thanksgiving  Day  should  be  a  festival  of 
g^rateful  joy  and  reverent  praise. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC  MEETING  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  Academy  of  Music,  with  all  its 
memories  of  great  public  meetings 
in  the  cause  of  the  people,  was  the  scene 
of  a  unique  gathering  Friday  evening, 
November  13th,  in  the  shape  of  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
who  came  out  many  thousands  strong  in 
the  interest  of  higher  salaries  for  the  under- 
paid school  teachers  of  Philadelphia. 

The  meeting  was  the  culmination  of 
the  movement  started  by  The  Press  last 
spring  in  the  interest  of  the  home  teach- 
ers of  the  first  city  of  the  commonwealth, 
just  after  the  fijp^ht  had  been  won  before 
the  Legislature  for  the  recognition  of  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  at  large.  With 
the  minimum  salary  bill  enacted  into  a 
law,  The  Press  took  up  the  qutetion  of  lo- 
cal needs,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
agitation  engineered  by  the  Philadelphia 
Teachers'  A^ociation  for  the  just  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  their  associates. 

Begun  in  the  spring,  the  movement 
took  on  a  more  formal  and  definite  shape 
in  the  early  fall,  and  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm increasing  with  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  of  more  pay  resulted  in  this 
great  demonstration. 

The  teachers  had  been  asked  to  stay 
away  from  the  meeting,  so  that  the  citi- 
zens could  get  into  the  Academy  and 
learn  at  first .  hand  the  merits  of  their 
cause.  Many  of  them  came,  however, 
and  with  their  friends,  who  were  legion. 
As  a  result,  the  Academy  was  jammed  to 
the  doors  by  an  enthusiastic  gathering  of 
those  who  believe  in  supporting  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia.  Several  thou- 
sands were  turned  away,  who  could  not 
get  in  at  all,  while  the  stage  was  filled 
with  the  most  representative  men  and 
women  in  public  life  in  the  city. 

The  meeting  was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Philadelphia  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  carrying  the 
war  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  into  every 
part  of  the  town.  Prof.  Franklin  S.  Ed- 
monds, of  the  Philadelphia  High  School, 
who  is  the  President  of  the  Teachers* 
Association,  acted  as  presiding  officer. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

1.  Overture — "  Prince  of  Pilsen." 

2.  March— **  Imperial.*' 

3.  Address Charles  Emory  Smith 

4.  Address Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schae£fer 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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5.  Address ^^^17  ^*  Bdmunds 

President  Board  of  Public  Bdncation. 

6.  Reading  telegram  from  Israel  W.  Durham 

and  Tetters  froui  Senator  Boies  Penrose 
and  Attorney-General  Hampton  L.  Car- 
son   William  H.  Staake 

7.  Address  ....  Col.  Alexander  K.  McClure 

8.  Selection—**  Laughing  Water." 

9.  Presentation  of  Resolutions.  Dr.  J.  H.  Musser 

10.  Address C.  John  Hezamer 

President  German-American  Alliance. 

11.  Selection—"  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

The  meeting  was  formally  opened  by 
Prof.  Edmonds,  in  a  brief  address,  in 
which  he  claimed  for  school-teaching  a 
place  with  theology,  law  and  medicine  in 
the  group  of  learned  professions.  He 
then  introduced,  as  the  first  speaker  of 
the  evening,  Mr.  Charles  Bmory  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  said,  in  part : 

Edmund  Burke  defined  agitation  as  mar- 
shaling the  conscience  of  a  people  to  make 
its  laws.  We  are  here  to  marshal  the  con- 
science of  Philadelphia  to  make  its  laws  do 
justice  to  its  teachers.  The  conscience  of 
Philadelphia  is  right.  It  only  needs  to 
make  itself  properly  felt  in  the  Council 
chambers  and  the  Mayor's  office.  The  ar- 
gument for  better  pay  for  the  teachers  is 
unanswerable.  We  owe  it  to  the  teachers 
and  we  owe  it  still  more  to  ourselves.  It  is 
a  simple  business  proposition.  The  invest- 
ment in  schools  is  the  best  investment  we 
can  make.  The  better  we  make  our  schools 
the  better  we  make  our  government,  and 
all  the  safeguards  and  advantages  which 
come  from  eood  government. 

The  teacher's  vocation  is  of  the  hi^^hest 
dignity  and  nobility.  True  teaching  is  not 
mere  dog-earing  of  the  daily  lesson.  It 
ou^ht  to  DC  suggestive.  It  ought  to  be  in- 
spiring and  stimulating.  It  takes  the  un- 
written page  of  dawning  life  and  inscribes 
on  that  plastic  and  receptive  surface  the 
impressions  which,  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
shall  remain  as  long  as  life  lasts.  Shall  we 
not,  then,  justly  reward  the  teacher  who 
plays  so  vital  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  family 
and  the  State  ? 

It  is  a  plain  business  question  for  our  own 
interests.  Are  we  going  to  bold  and  gain 
good  teaching,  or  are  we  going  to  let  the 
standard  go  down  ?  The  whole  standard  of 
professional  life  has  advanced.  We  have  to 
pay  larger  salaries  in  journalism.  The  fees 
of  lawyers  and  doctors  have  been  steadily 
advancing.  Even  the  pulpit  is  better  paid. 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  preacher 
whose  congregation  complained  that  he 
gave  them  poor  sermons.  Poor  pay,  poor 
preach.    So,  poor  pay,  poor  teach. 

What  a  community  does  concerning  its 
schools  and  its  teachers  is  a  measure  of  its 
civic  spirit.  We,  in  Philadelphia,  have 
much  to  be  proud  of.  We  have  the  noble 
heritage  of  patriotism.  We  do  public  and 
ceremonial  things  in  a  complete  and  finished 
way.    When  President  McKinley  came  to 


the  Peace  Jubilee  in  this  city  and  looked 
out  into  the  magnificent  vista  of  the  Court 
of  Honor  on  Broad  street,  and  all  the  radi- 
ance of  its  artistic  illumination,  he  ex- 
claimed, **Well,  no  other  city  does  these 
things  as  finely  as  Philadelphia."  We  ex- 
cel every  other  American  community  in 
some  of  the  attributes  of  civic  spirit  and 
achievement.  But  we  must  frankly  confess 
that  we  are  behind  on  our  schools,  and  es- 
pecially in  our  treatment  of  our  teachers, 
and  we  must  resolve  that  we  will  correct  it 

Prof.  Edmonds  then  introduced  Dr.  Na- 
than C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent, 
who,  in  his  opening  remarks,  paid  a 
just  tribute  to  The  Press  by  pointing  out 
that  it  was  the  agitation  started  by  this 
newspaper  in  favor  of  an  increase  in 
teachers'  salaries  which  had  culminated 
in  the  magnificent  gathering  which  he 
addressed.     He  then  went  on  as  follows: 

Why   should   teachers'    salaries   be  in- 
creased ?    The  question  cannot  be  answered 
too  often  in  these  days  of  national  prosper- 
ity.   The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  from 
fifteen  to  forty  per  cent.    Nowhere  has  the 
compensation  of  teachers  been  increased  in 
the  same  ratio.    If  the  minimum  salary  law 
were  to  result  in  an  increase  only  in  districts 
which  now  pay  less  than  $35  per  month,  the 
legislation  of  last  winter  would  be  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.    There  should  be  an  ad- 
vance all  over  the  State,  including  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.    The   City   of   Brotherly     { 
Love  was  foremost  in  the  establishment  of     1 
the  common   school   system.     Shall   she     i 
henceforth  lag  behind  Pittsburg  and  the     | 
other  districts  which  have  voted  the  teach- 
ers an  increase  of  compensation  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  a  good  salary  does 
not  make  a  good  teacher.  It  should  be  said 
that  a  poor  salary  drives  away  good  teach- 
ers. Money  attracts  brains.  If  a  man  can- 
not earn  enough  to  educate  his  children  and 
to  give  his  family  a  decent  living,  who  can 
blame  him  for  going  into  vocations  that  pay 
better  ?  If  a  woman  can  see  nothing  in  the 
profession  of  teaching  except  a  struggle  for 
bread,  who  can  blame  her  for  turning  away 
from  the  Normal  School  and  entering  a  com- 
mercial high  school  ? 

At  the  present  rate  of  decrease  in  the 
number  of  those  preparing  to  teach,  Phila- 
delphia will  in  no  long  time  face  a  famine 
of  teachers  in  her  schools.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  reg- 
ulates the  trades  and  professions.  It  is  a 
question  whether  we  have  either  the  demand 
for  good  teachers  or  the  supply;  otherwise, 
the  worker  in  the  steel  mill  would  not  get 
from  |5  to  $17  per  day  whilst  there  are 
teachers  in  Pennsylvania  working  at  less 
than  a  dollar  a  day. 

Many  say,  ''  Raise  the  salary  and  you  will 
get  the  teacher. ' '  This  may  be  a  delusion  if 
the  districts  do  not  hold  out  the  hope  of  a 
salary  that  will  justify  years  of  preparatioa 
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for  the  schoolroom.  It  is  a  still  greater  mis- 
take to  say:  "  Give  us  able  teachers  and  we 
will  pay  the  salary,"  or  **  Raise  the  salary 
and  you  will  have  the  same  teachers. ' '  Our 
sdiool  officers  must  in  the  first  place  hold 
out  inducements  sufficient  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  best  men  and  women,  and  then  ex- 
ercise some  common  sense  in  judging  be- 
tween the  merits  and  the  defects  of  those 
who  are  willine  to  teach. 

If  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  from  15 
to  40  per  cent.,  whilst  the  compensation  of 
teachers  has  remained  stationary,  teachers 
must  be  worse  off  in  the  day  of  our  national 
prosperity  than  they  were  when  everybody 
was  complaining  of  hard  times.  The  people 
who  must  live  on  salaries  are  always  the 
first  to  feel  the  advance  in  the  price  of  living 
and  the  last  to  be  thought  of  m  an  increase 
of  wages. 

Much  is  said  in  these  days  about  the 
over-crowded  curriculum.  Many  break- 
downs at  school  should  be  blamed  upon 
the  poor  compensation  which  teachers 
receive.  A  teacher  who  is  worried  over 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  who  lies 
awake  at  night  because  she  does  not  have 
money  enough  to  do  what  is  required  of 
her  profession,  comes  to  school  with  a 
nervous  depression  that  makes  it  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  for  her  to  be  cheerful 
and  happy.  Unconsciously  she  worries 
the  children  about  their  lessons,  and 
thereby  renders  them  unfit  for  study  and 
recitation.  Under  a  teacher  who  is 
happy  in  her  work,  the  pupils  get  their 
lessons  easily,  and  thrive  in  body  and 
mind,  whilst  under  a  nervous  teacher 
they  break  down  with  shorter  lessons  and 
less  work.  The  break-downs  at  school 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  all  over 
the  land  are  not  due  to  the  over- crowd- 
ing ot  the  curriculum  half  as  much  as  to 
the  strain  and  worry  which  teachers  suf- 
fer on  account  of  inadequate  salaries. 

A  word  spoken  on  a  mountain  summit 
may  start  a  movement  of  snow  that  gath- 
ers force  and  momentum  until  it  becomes 
an  irresistible  avalanche.  A  word  from 
the  pen  of  a  newspaper  man  last  winter 
started  a  movement  that  has  been  gather- 
ing force  and  momentum  until  it  has  be- 
come as  irresistible  as  an  Alpine  ava- 
lanche. For  two  thousand  years  woman 
has  been  doing  missionary  work,  giving 
more  than  she  is  paid  for.  The  public 
is  gradually  beginning  to  appreciate  her 
services  in  the  schoolroom.  On  the  pages 
of  history  her  deeds  receive  scant  justice; 
all  the  space  is  devoted  to  the  men  who 
go  to  war  and  hold  public  office.  The 
size  and  enthusiasm  of  this  meeting  indi- 


cates a  change  for  the  better,  at  least  in  the 
matter  of  compensatien.  Yes,  the  day 
of  hope  for  the  teacher  is  dawning.  The 
Legislature,  the  newspapers,  the  men 
prominent  in  municipal  and  national  af- 
fairs, have  come  to  the  rescue.  Let  us 
hope  that  after  Councils  have  passed  the 
new  salary  schedule,  the  Mayor  will 
promptly  affix  his  signature,  and  thus 
place  Philadelphia  once  more  in  the  front 
rank  educationally  among  the  largest 
I  cities  of  America.  In  his  closing  re- 
marks he  paid  tribute  to  the  patience  of 
women,  and  said  that,  at  a  meeting  in 
eulogy  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers, many  toasts  had  been  delivered  in 
honor  of  the  famous  fathers,  when  some 
one  arose  and  proposed  a  toast  to  the 
**  Pilgrim  Mothers,"  who,  he  claimed, 
*' endured  all  the  hardships  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  did,  and  also  endured  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  themselves." 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Edmunds,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  was  ihtn  intro- 
duced to  the  audience,  and  he  pointed 
out  how  the  Board  of  Bducatioti  in  Phila- 
delphia is  now  practically  unanimous  in 
favor  of  increasing  teachers'  salaries, 
while  similar  movements  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  even  when  carried  to  suc- 
cess, have  been  opposed  by  Board  mem- 
bers.    In  addition,  Mr.  Edmunds  said: 

The  present  occasion  is  the  culmination 
of  an  ettbrt  to  ascertain  whether  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  can  continue  to  rest  under  the 
imputation  of  paying  less  for  the  teaching 
of  Its  children  than  is  cheerfully  paid  else- 
where for  similar  service,  in  no  respect  su- 
perior. Attempts  have  heretofore  been 
made  to  correct  this  condition  of  affairs 
without  any  signal  success. 

Never  before  the  present  time,  however, 
has  there  been  so  united  an  action  of  the 
teachers,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
public  generally,  amounting  almost  to  a 
demand,  for  the  proper  and  adequate  recog- 
nition oi:  the  labor  and  efficiency  of  these, 
our  workers  for  the  elevation  and  enlighten- 
ment of  those  upon  whom  must  eventually 
fall  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  welfare, 
protecting  the  safety  and  assuring  the  sta- 
bility of  the  city  and  the  Commonwealth. 

I  am  confident  that  never  before  were  the 
teachers  and  the  Board  of  Education  so 
i  unanimous  or  so  in  harmonjr  with  the  feel- 
ing of  the  parents  and  public  on  this  most 
important  matter — never  before  was  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  reasonableness  of,  and 
the  desire  and  necessity  for,  increased  pay 
for  our  teachers  so  fully  and  clearly  under- 
stood, appreciated  and  consented  to.  It  is 
for  this  reason  we  are  favored  to  night  with 
this  immense  audience. 

I  am  aware  that  from  time  to  time  the 
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character  and  extent  of  our  cnrricnlum  have 
been  questioned.  It  is  said  to  be  difficult 
and  cumbersome  and  that  not  sufficient  time 
is  given  to  absolute  essentials.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  fault,  if  it  exists,  is 
not  that  of  the  teaching  force,  but  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  that  the  board 
need  only  remind  the  public  of  tfae  splendid 
results  obtained.  The  education  afforded 
the  children  of  Philadelphia  by  the  teachers 
and  the  board  is  not  excelled  by  any  city  in 
the  United  States.  Many  of  the  subjects 
heretofore  thought  possibly  essential  have 
been  eliminated,  but  under  anjr  curriculum 
or  system  the  labors  of  an  efficient  and  con- 
scientious teacher  must  be  severe  and 
wearing. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  assure  our  teach- 
ers and  the  public  that  city  councils  will  not 
be  unmindful  of  this  demand  for  increased 
remuneration,  and  when  the  teachers  have 
been  satisfied  in  this  respect,  I  sincerely 
hope  the  public  will  see  the  necessity  of  re- 
lieving the  teachers  and  our  board  from  all 
political  influences,  otherwise  our  labors 
must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  in  vain. 

Mr.  Edmunds  closed  his  address  with 
an  appeal  for  no  interference  by  poli- 
ticians in  the  work  of  the  teachers. 
**  When  we  have  in  the  schools  teachers 
adequately  paid,'*  he  said,  **let  us  hope 
that  the  politicians  will  let  them  alone. 
Be  the  child  promoted  or  not,  let  the 
teacher's  decision  be  final.  Divorce  the 
schools  from  politics.  This  may  result 
in  my  head  coming  off,  but  let  it  go." 

Mr.  William  H.  Staake,  secretary  of 
the  meeting,  then  read  a  telegram  from 
Israel  W.  Durham  and  letters  from  Sen- 
ator Boies  Penrose  and  Attorney- General 
Hampton  L.  Carson.  The  telegram  was 
as  follows :  **  Sorry  I  cannot  be  with  you 
to- night.  Hope  your  meeting  will  be  a 
grand  success.  Best  wishes  for  your 
cause."     Senator  Penrose  wrote  : 

I  regret  to  find  that  engagements  here 
in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the 
Senate  will  render  it  impossible  for  me  to 
attend  the  mass  meeting  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  on  the  evening  of  November  13th  in 
the  interest  of  the  revision  of  the  schedule 
of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools. 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  my  arrange- 
ments so  that  I  could  be  present,  but  have 
been  unable  to  do  so.  I  write,  however,  to 
express  my  cordial  and  earnest  interest  in 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Our  public 
school  system  is  justly  recognized  as  the 
keystone  of  our  American  civilization. 
Upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  is 
founded  the  very  existence  of  free  institu- 
tions. Our  public  school  teachers,  princi- 
Sally  those  of  the  elementary  schools,  lay 
tie  foundation  of  intelligence  and  character 
for  the  future  men  and  women  of  the  land. 


There  can  be  no  class  in  our  community, 
therefore,  in  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  and 
intelligence,  and  that  high  standard  is 
found  in  the  public  school  teachers  of  Phila- 
delphia. They  merit,  and  it  is  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  that  they  should  receive,  com- 
pensation adequate  and  liberal.  I  believe 
that  public  sentiment  is  with  the  Philadel- 
phia teachers  in  this  matter  and  I  sincerely 
nope  that  ^our  meeting  will  be  productive 
of  substantial  results. 

The  letter  from  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Car- 
son was  as  follows : 

I  regret  that  the  state  of  my  engagements 
will  prevent  me  from  accepting  your  invita- 
tion to  speak  in  the  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  evening  of 
November  13th. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  cor- 
dial approval  of  the  purposes  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  relations  of  the  teachers  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia  to  the 
interests  of  the  municipality  and  to  the 
larger  interest  of  the  State  are  such  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  overvalue  their  ser- 
vices to  the  community. 

In  fact,  they  never  have  been  properly  ap- 
preciated. They  are  charged  with  the  dim- 
cult  and  responsible  task  of  educating  the 
mind  and  snaping  character  at  the  most 

f>lastic  period  of  youth;  the  result  of  their 
abors  must  be  lasting  upon  those  who  are 
to  become  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Republic. 

Debarred  as  the}^  are  from  the  opportuni- 
ties of  engaging  in  business  and  looking 
after  their  own  material  welfare;  obliged  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  most 
exacting  duties,  involving  much  self-sacri- 
fice, they  have  a  right  to  receive  such  a 
measure  of  compensation  as  will  prove  not 
only  a  means  of  present  livelihood,  but  af- 
ford them  also  a  fair  chance  of  saving  some- 
thing for  old  age  and  incapacity  through 
illness.  A  mere  hand-to-mouth  subsistence 
is  intolerable.  Any  treatment  of  a  bod^  of 
men  and  women  of  intelligence,  cultivation 
and  refinement  upon  a  scale  of  parsimony 
and  penury  is  unworthy  of  an  enlightened 
and  just  community.  Teachers  have  a  H^^ht 
to  full  recognition,  fair  treatment,  liberal 
compensation  and  reasonable  freedom  from 
pecuniary  anxiety. 

Colonel  Alexander  McClure  was  then 
introduced,  and  struck  into  a  new  path 
by  declaring  that  he  was  not  there  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Philadelphia 
teachers,  but  of  Philadelphia  itself. 

He  said,  in  part :  ''How  many  of  you 
have  thought  that  Philadelphia  is  the 
most  intelligent  city  in  the  world  ?  Very 
few.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  there  is  not  a 
city  of  its  population  where  there  is  so 
widespread  and  general  intelligence. 
Yet  the  teachers  of  this  city  are  not  paid 
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as  much  as  the  hod  carriers  and  coal- 
heavers  in  your  streets.*'  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  felt  certain,  from  the 
meeting  and  the  letters  read,  that  the 
salaries  of  teachers  would  be  raised. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Musser,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  read  the  following  re- 
solutions : 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  assembled  in 
public  mass  meetinfi^  do  hereby  resolve: 

1.  That  the  moral,  intellectual  and  prac- 
tical training  of  the  rising  generation  is  the 
chief  safeguard  of  the  liberties  and  the  best 
provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

2.  That  this  cannot  be  effected  while  the 
rate  of  compensation  for  teachers  is  so  low 
as  to  drive  to  other  employments  many  of 
those  who  are  best  fitted  for  this  responsible 
work  and  to  cause  some  of  our  most  capable 
teachers  to  seek  employment  in  sister  cities 
which  more  highly  appreciate  and  reward 
their  services. 

3.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
of  this  city  to  prevent  these  losses  by  rais- 
ing the  rate  of  remuneration  so  that  Phila- 
delphia shall  no  longer  rank  below  thirty- 
three  of  our  cities  in  the  outlay  upon 
schools,  and  our  teachers  shall  no  longer  be 
paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  would  obtain 
lor  services  requiring  far  less  both  of  natural 
ability  and  of  professional  preparation. 

4.  That  these  resolutions  be  transmitted 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  meet- 
ing to  the  Mayor  and  Cit^  Councils,  with 
the  request  that  they  put  into  effect  the  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Education. 

These  resolutions  were  seconded  by 
several  persons  in  the  audience  and  then 
formally  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Hexamer  who  in 
seconding  the  motion  said  : 

I  rise  to  second  this  motion  because  I  feel 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  just  cause  in  favor 
of  which  I  have  raised  my  feeble  voice  this 
is  the  one.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  that  most 
patient  of  beings,  the  school  teacher,  like 
the  proverbial  worm,  has  at  last  turned. 
To  carry  the  simile  a  step  further,  allow  me 
to  relate  an  episode  in  the  life  history  of  the 
silk  worm,  which  had  important  practical 
results:  A  number  of  years  ago  the  French 
Government  became  alarmed  at  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  silk  worm,  which  seriously 
threatened  a  great  industry,  the  production 
of  raw  silk.  No  less  a  person  than  Pasteur 
was  intrusted  with  an  investigation  of  the 
causes.  After  many  months  of  patient  re- 
search the  great  scientist  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  needs  of  the  silk  worm 
were :  More  suitable  surroundings,  more 
fresh  air  and  better  food.  Exactly,  what 
is  needed  by  many  of  our  Philadelphia 
teachers!  - 

But»  to  continue  in  a  more  serious  vein, 


few  persons  fully  comprehend  the  important 
role  the  school  teacher  plays  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nation.  When  Prussia,  after  the 
crushing  defeat  at  Jena,  lay  bleeding  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror,  her  first  thought  was 
how  to  improve  her  schools,  and  the  results 
of  these  improvements  soon  became  evident. 
After  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  one  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  of  all  ages  said:  "It  is  the 
Prussian  schoolmaster  who  has  won,'*  and 
again  it  was  conceded,  even  by  French 
thinkers,  that  the  German  teacher  tri- 
umphed at  Sedan.  The  most  momentous 
struggle  in  our  national  existence  was  that 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union— a  time 
when  our  fathers  went  forth  to  bleed  and  to 
die  on  the  field  of  battle  that  not  one  star 
should  be  ruthlessly  torn  from  the  field  of 
blue  in  our  glorious  banner;  and  if  you 
should  ask  me  who  it  was  that  finally  tri- 
umphed, I  should  unhesitatingly  say,  the 
Northern  school  teacher ! 

The  speaker  then  eloquently  went  on 
to  show  why  the  teacher's  life  should  be 
made  as  bright  and  free  from  care  as 
possible,  for  on  her  depends  not  only  the 
intellectual  and  moral  training  of  those 
dearer  to  us  than  life  itself,  our  chil- 
dren, but  also,  to  a  large  extent,  their 
disposition,  for  they  must  be  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  personal  qualities  of 
their  teachers,  with  whom  they  are  dur- 
ing that  part  of  the  day  when  their  minds 
are  most  alert  and  receptive.  And,  he 
added,  **What  better  heritage  can  we 
leave  our  children  than  a  bright  and 
cheerful  disposition,  which  will  permit 
them  each  day  to  take  up  the  battle  of 
life  on  the  principle  that  *  suflScient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,*  who,  like 
rays  of  sunshine  in  nature,  make  all 
brighter  and  happier  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact." 

He  lucidly  pointed  out  what  an  im- 
portant part  the  personal  qualifications 
of  the  teacher  plays,  **for  schools  and 
universities  are  not  made  up  of  piles  of 
brick  and  stone — magnificent  though  the 
buildings  may  be  ;  the  quality  of  the 
schools  depends  on  the  brains  of  the 
teachers  in  them.  Allow  the  quality 
of  the  teachers  to  deteriorate  and  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  even  practical 
value  of  the  community  sinks  equally 
with  it.'*  He  showed  that  what  to 
many  seem  luxuries,  to  the  teacher  are 
necessities,  such  as  books  of  her  own, 
books  she  can  annotate,  cross-refer- 
ence and  ponder  over  at  will.  Free 
libraries,  important  as  they  are,  will  not 
suflSce;  indeed,  the  trouble  with  our  age 
is,  we  read  too  much  and  think  too  little 
— a  good  book  must  not  be  gulped  down, 
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but,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  digested. 
**  To  me,"  he  said,  one  of  the  most  piti- 
able sights  is  the  wan  look  and  listless 
eye  of  the  dyspeptic,  over- fed  in  litera- 
ture which  he  cannot  assimilate."  He 
further  pointed  out  that  pedagogy  is  pro- 
gressive, dependent  on  many  other  sci- 
ences, and  that  the  teacher  who  does  not 
wish  to  fall  behind  must  attend  lectures 
and  take  up  post-graduate  courses  of 
study.  He  closed  his  eloquent  address 
with  a  stirring  appeal  to  those  in  power 
to  grant  the  modest  request  of  *'  those 
we  can  least  of  all  afford  to  slight — our 
teachers." 

When  the  resolutions  were  put  the  au- 
dience shouted  ''Aye  "  with  one  accord, 
and  Prof.  Bdmonds  stated  that  they  would 
be  forwarded  to  Councils,  and  the  meet- 
ing then  adjourned.  Its  spirit  was  genu- 
inely enthusiastic.  The  great  audience 
applauded  the  telling  points  made  by  the 
speakers,  and  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
gramme interest  was  kept  at  the  highest 
pitch.  The  Academy  beheld  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  crowded  audience,  not  one 

Eerson  of  which  left  until  the  last  speaker 
ad  delivered  his  address  and  retired 
from  the  front  of  the  stage.  Before  the 
mass  meeting  there  was  a  dinner  at  the 
University  Club  to  those  closely  inter- 
ested in  the  movement. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Greater  New  York  have  also  been 
brought  together  in  a  powerful  union. 
The  organization  is  known  as  the  Inter- 
borough  Council  of  Teachers.  Nearly 
13.000  employes  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  members  of  the  council.  It  will 
be  the  governing  body  for  all  of  the 
teachers'  associations  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  several  years. 


WHAT  MR.  MOSELY  THINKS. 


IN  speaking  of  the  results  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commission  which  has  been 
studying  the  educational  conditions  of 
the  East  and  Middle  West  in  its  relation 
to  the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  coun- 
try, Alfred  Mosely,  the  leader  of  the  com- 
mission, said  before  his  return  to  Eng- 
land: 

**0f  course,  I  cannot  anticipate  the 
written  reports  of  our  Commission,  and 
would  not  say  definitely  that  we  believe 
the  educational  condition  of  the  United 
States  to  be  directly  due  to  its  superior 
educational  activity;  but  I  will  say  that 


the  research  thus  far  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  the  United  States,  not  only  in 
the  opportunities  offered  by  its  unusually 
large  number  of  schools  and  colleges  and 
the  financial  support  which  has  made 
them  possible,  but  in  the  educational  am- 
bition, in  the  individual  desire  to  know 
among  its  people,  is  far  ahead  of  England. 
Some  people  may  explain  this  by  the  so^ 
cial  condition  of  the  people.  I  myself  do 
not  try  to  explain  it — I  simply  note  it. 

**  The  Middle  West  I  consider  superior 
to  the  East  in  its  educational  facilities. 
Their  colleges— Chicago  I  noticed  partic- 
ularly— though  perhaps  not  of  absolutely 
higher  standard,  do,  I  feel  sure,  answer 
better  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  people. 
The  West  has  taken,  in  its  public  school 
system,  for  example,  all  the  good  points 
of  the  Eastern  system,  and  has  gone  just 
a  step  farther.  I  would  say  that  the  su- 
periority of  the  United  States  education- 
ally to  England  was  about  equal  to  the 
superiority  of  the  West  to  the  East,  and 
for,  generally  speaking,  the  same  reasons. 
This  condition  is  sure  to  result  in  an  up- 
lifting of  the  people  and  must  stimulate  its 
progress  and  industrial  power;  not  only 
that,  but  it  raises  the  ideals  of  the  people 
to  a  nobler  standard,  which  I  considers 
greater  and  higher  thing." 


N.  E.  A.  DECI.ARATION. 


THE  Committee  on  Resolutions  at  the 
Boston  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  a  representative 
body  of  educators,  both  men  and  women, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  chairman,  pre- 
sented the  following  as  a  part  of  their  re- 
port. It  was  adopted  as  a  declaration  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  assembled  in  their  forty- 
second  annual  convention: 

1.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  amply  proved  its  usefulness  to 
the  nation.  Its  publications  are  standard 
works  of  reference  for  school  officers  and 
teachers  everywhere.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  should  be  made  an  independ- 
ent administrative  department,  such  as 
were  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
of  Labor  before  their  elevation  to  Cabinet 
rank.  Sufficient  appropriations  should 
be  made  by  the  Congress  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  extend  the 
scope  and  add  to  the  usefulness  of  his 
work. 

2.  The  condition  ofaffairs  in  the  Indian 
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Territory,  where  fully  three-quarters  of 
the  population  are  reported  as  being 
without  schools  for  their  children,  de- 
mands the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Congress.  Provision  should  be  speedily 
made  by  which  the  people  of  the  Indian 
Territory  will  have  power  to  establish 
and  carry  on  a  system  of  public  schools 
so  that  all  classes  of  citizens  in  the  Indian 
Territory  may  have  the  educational  op- 
portunities which  are  enjoyed  by  their 
fellow-citizens  in  other  ^arts  of  the 
country. 

3.  Teaching  in  the  public  schools  will 
not  be  a  suitably  attractive  and  permanent 
career,  nor  will  it  command  as  much  of 
the  ability  of  the  country  as  it  should, 
until  the  teachers  are  properly  compen- 
sated and  are  assured  of  an  undisturbed 
tenure  during  efficiency  and  good  be- 
havior. A  large  part  of  the  teacher's 
reward  must  always  be  the  pleasure  in 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  work 
done;  but  the  money  compensation  of  the 
teacher  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
an  appropriate  standard  of  living.  Leg- 
islative'measures  to  give  support  to  these 
principles  deserve  the  approval  of  the 
press  and  the  people. 

4.  The  true  source  of  the  strength  of 
any  system  of  public  education  lies  in  the 
regard  of  the  people  whom  it  immediately 
serves,  and  in  their  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  for  it.  For  this  reason  a  large 
share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  public 
schools  should  be  borne  by  a  local  tax 
levied  by  the  county  or  by  the  town  in 
which  the  schools  are.  State  aid  is  to  be 
regarded  as  supplementary  to,  and  not  as 
a  substitute  for,  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes.  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  local  tax  now  voted  for  school  pur- 
poses, or  the  levying  of  such  a  tax  where 
none  now  exists,  is  a  pressing  need  if 
there  are  to  be  better  schools  and  better 
teachers. 

5  The  highest  ethical  standards  of 
conduct  and  of  speech  should  be  insisted 
upon  among  teachers.  It  is  not  becom- 
ing that  commercialism  or  self  seeking 
should  shape  their  actions,  or  that  in- 
temperance should  mark  their  utterances. 
A  code  of  professional  conduct  clearly 
nnderstood  and  rigorously  enforced  by 
public  opinion  is  being  slowly  developed, 
and  will,  doubtless,  one  day  control  all 
teachers  worthy  of  the  name. 

6.  It  is  important  that  school  buildings 
and  school  grounds  should  be  planned 


and  decorated  so  as  to  serve  as  effective 
agencies  for  educating  not  only  the  chil- 
dren but  the  people  as  a  whole  in  matters 
of  taste.  The  school  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  community  centre,  and  its 
larger  opportunities  impose  new  obliga- 
tions. School  buildings  should  be  attrac- 
tive as  well  as  healthful,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing grounds  should  be  laid  out  and 
planned  with  appropriateness  and  beauty. 
7.  Disregard  lor  law  and  for  its  estab- 
lished modes  of  procedure  is  as  serious  a 
danger  as  can  menace  a  democracy.  The 
restraint  of  passion  by  respect  for  law  is 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  civilized  beings. 
To  throw  off  that  restraint,  whether  by 
appeals  to  brutal  instincts  or  by  specious 
pleas  for  a  law  of  nature  which  is  supe- 
rior to  the  laws  of  man,  is  to  revert  to 
barbarism.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  schools 
so  to  lay  the  foundations  of  character  in 
the  young  that  they  will  grow  up  with  a 
reverence  for  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
Any  system  of  school  discipline  which 
disregards  this  obligation  is  harmful  to 
the  child  and  dangerous  to  the  state.  A 
democracy  which  would  endure  must  be 
as  law-abiding  as  it  is  liberty-loving. 


STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION, 


NBARI^Y  SIXTEEN  MILLION  PUPILS  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THE  report  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  for  the 
fiscal  year  places  the  total  number  of  pu- 
pils enrolled  in  the  common  schools  dur- 
ing the  year  at  15.925,887,  or  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  1902 
was  10,999.273,  69  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  enrolled.  This  is  the  largest  av- 
erage attendance  on  the  number  enrolled 
ever  reported  in  the  United  States.  The 
actual  average  number  of  days  attended 
by  each  pupil  enrolled  reached  100  days, 
which  was  22  days  in  excess  of  that  of 
1890.  The  school  term,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  reached 
145  days. 

The  average  monthly  wages  of  teach- 
ers for  1902  was  $49  for  males  and  about 
$40  for  females.  Less  than  28  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers  were  males,  or  122,392 
out  of  a  total  of  439,596.  The  private 
schools  are  tabulated  at  1,103.901  for  the 
elementary  schools  and  168,636  for  acad- 
emies and  other  secondary  schools. 
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The  total  enrollment  for  the  year,  in- 
cluding public  and  private,  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education,  was 
17,460,000  pupils,  and  to  this  there 
should  be  an  addition  made  for  evening 
schools,  business  schools,  private  kinder- 
gartens, Indian  schools,  State  schools  for 
defectives,  orphans,  etc.,  620,840,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  18,080,840  in  general 
and  special  schools. 

The  increase  of  the  length  of  the  school 
term  to  145  days  is  due  to  the  growth  of 
cities  and  large  villages.  The  school 
year  includes  200  days  in  nearly  all  of 
the  large  cities  and  180  days  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  villages.  With  the  growth 
of  cities  the  regular  State  tax  for  schools 
grows  less  and  the  local  taxation  in- 
creases. 

The  average  schooling  of  the  entire 


population  is  placed  at  103  days.  The 
average  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 
is  135  days,  and  in  the  South  Central 
division  62.  In  1800  the  average  was 
82  days. 

The  value  of  the  school  property  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  nearly  $125,000,000;  that  of 
private  schools  ot  the  same  grade 
amounted  to  about  $65,000,000.  About 
one- half  of  the  private  schools  are  con- 
trolled by  religious  denominations. 

The  total  number  of  universities,  col- 
leges and  technological  schools  is  638,  of 
which  131  admit  women  only;  134  uni- 
versities and  colleges  admit  only  men  to 
the  undergraduate  department,  and  330 
admit  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  43 
schools  ot  technology,  27  institutions  re- 
port women  among  their  undergradnates. 


Official  Department. 


Departmbnt  of  Pxtblxc  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburo.  December^  1903.     \ 

THE  following  is  the  list  of  township 
high  schools  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  I,  1903,  which  were  entitled  to  a  pro- 
rata share  of  the  appropriation  to  township 
high  schools.  The  appropriation  made  by 
the  Legislature  in  1901  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  i,  1903— $25,000— was  only  suf- 
ficient to  pay  a  part  of  the  amount  to  which 
the  several  schools  were  entitled.  First 
class  schools  should  have  received  |8oo;  sec- 
ond class,  $600,  and  third  class,  $400,  but 
the  appropriation  was  only  sufficient  to  pay 
first  class  schools  I328;  second  class,  $246, 
and  third  class,  $104. 

Allegheny— Harrison  164,  Shaler  164, 
Sterrett  164. 

Beaver— Harmony  246. 

Bedford— Libeity  164. 

Berks — Cumru  164,  Ontelaunee  164,  Perry 
164,  Sprine  164. 

Bradford— Granville  164,  Smithfield  164. 

Bucks — Doylestown  164,  Durham  246, 
Falls  246,  Lower  Makefield  246,  Middletown 
246,  Southampton  246. 

Butler— Franklin  246,  Muddy  Creek  164, 
Penn  164. 

Cambria — Reade  246. 

Centre— Liberty  164,  Walker  164. 

Chester— Cain  164,  North  Coventry  164, 
Easttown  328,  West  Fallowfield  246,  East 
Goshen  164,  Honey  brook  246,  East  Marl- 
borough 246,  West  Nantmeal  246,  New  Gar- 
den i£^.  New  London  164,  East  Nottingham 
164,  East  Pikeland  164,  West  Pikeland  164, 
TredyflFrin  246,  West  Vincent  164,  Wallace 
164. 

Clearfield — Huston  246,  Morris  164,  Wood- 
ward 164. 


Clinton — Lamar  246. 

Columbia — Fishing  Creek  164. 

Crawford — Summit  246. 

Dauphin — Wiconisco  246. 

Delaware— Upper  Darby  246,  Nether  Pro- 
vidence 164,  Radnor  328. 

Elk— Benezette  164,  Fox  246,  Horton  246, 
Jones  246,  Ridgway  164,  Spring  Creek  164. 

Erie — Girard  328,  Mill  Creek  164,  Spring- 
field 246,  Venango  164. 

Forest— Jenks  246. 

Franklin— Metal  164. 

Jeflferson— Snyder  164,  Washington  164. 

Lancaster— Bart  164,  East  Donegal  246, 
East  Earl  164,  Fulton  164. 

Lawrence — North  Beaver  246,  Hickory 
164,  Pulaski  164,  Slippery  Rock  164. 

Lebanon — Cornwall  246,  West  Cornwall 
246. 

Lehigh— Salisbury  164. 

Luzerne — Hazle  246,  Plymouth  246. 

McKean— Foster  164. 

Mifflin — Armagh  246,  Brown  246,  Union 
246. 

Montgomery— Abington  246,  Cheltenham 
246,  Lower  Merion  328,  Plymouth  246,  West 
Pottsgrove  164,  Whitpain  246. 

Northumberland— East  Chillisquaqne  246, 
Coal  164,  Delaware  164,  Zerbe  246. 

Pike— Westfall  246. 

Potter— Stewardson  246. 

Schuylkill— Hegins  164,  Union  164. 

Sullivan— CoUey  164. 

Susquehanna— Brooklyn  164.  Herrick  246. 

Union— Hartley  246,  Lewis  246. 

Venango — Corn  planter  164.  Oakland  164, 
Sugarcreek  246. 

Warren— Cory  don  164,  Glade  164,  Kinzoa 
164,  Sheffield  246,  Sugar  Grove  164. 

Washington— Cecil  164,  Cross  Creek  164, 
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Independence  164,  Mount  Pleasant  164, 
Peters  246. 

Wayne— Damascus  328,  Dreher  164.  Lake 
246,  Mount  Pleasant  246,  Preston  164. 

Westmoreland—East  Huntington  246. 

Wyoming— Braintrim  164,  Monroe  246. 

York— Codorus  328. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams— Supt.  Roth:  On  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  farm  laborers  many  of  the  larger 
pupils  have  not  yet  entered  school »  and 
some  of  the  schools  are  very  small.  Littles- 
town  closed  its  schools  for  two  weeks  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever. 
A  successful  district  institute  was  held  at 
Fairfield  October  17.  In  the  evening  Rev. 
Mr.  Coover,  of  Gettysburg,  lectured. 

Armstrong— Supt.  Wolfe:  During  the 
month  I  visited  forty-two  schools  in  the 
districts  of  Gilpin,  Burrell,  South  Bend, 
Plum  Creek,  Elderton,  At  wood,  Cowan  s- 
hannock,and  Kittanning  township.  Though 
quite  a  number  of  young  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  those  districts  they  are  doing 
good  work.  A  local  institute  was  held  at 
Mt.  Union  school,  in  Plum  Creek.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  much  interest 
was  manifested.  The  directors  of  South 
Bend  have  greatly  improved  four  of  their 
houses  by  re-ceiling  and  lining  the  rooms 
with  hard  wood.  Other  districts  should  do 
the  same. 

Berks— Supt.  Rupp:  The  county  insti- 
tute was  largely  attended,  and  was  success^ 
ful.  The  instructors  were  Drs.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, S.  D.  Foss,  Lincoln  Hulley,  and 
Chas.  C.  Boyer,  Prof.  R.  C.  Rothermel  and 
Prof.  W.  W.  Deatrick.  The  evening  attrac- 
tions were  H.  H.  Emmett,  Chicago  Lady 
Entertainers,  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis, 
and  Concert  Company. 

BuTi^ER — Supt.  Painter:  The  schools  vis- 
ited are  doing  good  work.  A  local  institute 
was  held  in  Cranberry  township  October  17. 
It  was  a  good  meeting.  I  held  educational 
meetings  in  Washington  and  Concord  after 
having  visited  the  schools  there.  Both 
meetings  were  well  attended.  During  the 
month  three  teachers  resigned,  but  their 
places  were  soon  filled.  We  have  bright 
prospects  for  a  year  of  good  school  work. 

Clinton  —  Supt.  McCloskey:  We  are 
pleased  to  report  progress.  The  demand  of 
our  school  lK>ards  for  trained  teachers  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
work.  The  enforcement  of  the  attendance 
law  has  had  a  wholesome  effect.  We  have 
but  few  cases  of  truancy  to  contend  with. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Green:  A  local  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Newville  October  31. 
The  attendance  on  the  part  of  teachers  was 
a  great  improvement  over  previous  years. 
Fifty  teachers  out  of  fifty-eight  were  pres- 
ent, besides  fourteen  from  other  districts. 
The  discussions  were  interesting,  and  many 
helpful  suggestions  were  given. 


Elk— Supt.  Sweeney:  The  schools  of  the 
county  are  starting  the  year  with  an  unusu- 
ally good  attendance,  for  the  compulsory 
law  is  quite  generally  enforced:  where  there 
is  a  lack  in  this  particular  the  Superintend- 
ent has  called  attention  to  the  result  which 
may  follow  if  the  matter  is  neglected.  Tru- 
ant officers  are  doing  good  work  in  seeing 
that  all  bo]j^s  who  cannot  legally  be  em- 
ployed in  mines  attend  school,  with  the  re- 
sult that  our  upper  grades  are  well  filled, 
and  the  young  men  receiving[  what  was 
denied  them  before,  an  opportunity  to  secure 
an  education.  The  directors  and  teachers 
are  interested  in  the  work,  and  the  commu- 
nity in  general  seems  to  co-operate  with 
them.  Drawing  and  physical  culture  are 
receiving  great  attention  throughout  the 
county,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  hope 
to  report  that  each  is  a  fixture  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  schools  of  Elk  county,  with 
popular  support  back  of  them .  At  the  open> 
ing  of  the  year  five  small  schools  were 
closed,  and  the  children  have  since  been 
transported  at  the  expense  of  the  district  to 
a  central  graded  school  or  to  an  adjoining 
single  school.  At  first  there  was  some  op- 
position in  some  places,  but  now  it  is  so 
satisfactory  that  but  few  would  desire  a 
return  to  the  old  order  of  things.  The 
schools  of  St.  Mary's  borough  added  a  com- 
mercial department  to  their  course  of  study : 
it  is  in  charge  of  a  gentleman  who  is  espe- 
cially qualified  for  the  position,  and  is  giv- 
ing accurate  instruction  to  a  large  class  in 
shorthand,  type- writing  and  book-keeping. 
Several  students  who  had  left  school  have 
returned  to  take  uu  this  course,  which  also 
includes  some  ot  the  other  high  school 
branches. 

Franklin— Supt.  Benchofif:  The  school 
directors  held  their  first  convention  in  the 
court  house.  Live  and  practical  questions 
were  discussed  with  a  great  deal  of^interest. 
Of  120  directors  76  were  present.  The  spirit 
of  the  institute  showed  enthusiasm  and  pro 
gress.  The  only  speaker  from  abroad  was 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Deputy  State  Superin- 
tendent, who  gave  an  excellent  talk  to  the 
directors  assembled. 

Greene— Supt.  Stewart:  The  county  in- 
stitute was  held  this  month,  and  the  teach- 
ers pronounced  it  the  best  in  our  history. 
The  day  and  evening  sessions  were  full  of 
interest,  and  the  attendance  at  both  was  lim- 
ited only  by  the  size  of  the  opera  house. 
The  instructors  were  Hon.  Henrv  Houck, 
Prof.  Edwin  Lee,  Dr.  Jacob  Bucher,  Prof. 
Chas.  H.  Albert  and  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Fried- 
man, with  Prof.  S.  G.  Smith-  as  music  di- 
rector. The  schools  visited  this  month  are 
doing  very  good  work,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  exceptions. 

Huntingdon— ^upt.  Dell:  Our  schools 
are  moving  along  veiy  satisfactorily;  teach- 
ers seem  to  be  much  interested  in  the  work, 
and  reports  show  that  we  are  making  pro- 
gress. The  Mount  Union  schools  did  not 
open  until  late  because  of  the  erection  of  a 
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new  building.  The  borough  now  has  a 
good  eight-room  house  well  equipped,  in- 
•cluding  a  good  library.  Spruce  Creek  is 
placing  one  hundred  standard  books  in  the 
4School  library.  They  have  a  fine  library 
now.  Some  good  work  was  done  on  Arbor 
Day. 

Jefferson— Supt.  Teitrick:  Educational 
meetings  were  held  during  the  month  of 
October  at  Reynoldsville,  Punxsutawney, 
Brockwayville  and  Brookville.  At  each  of 
these  meetings  an  informal  session  brought 
out  very  helpful  suggestions  and  discus- 
sions of  the  most  practical  school  topics. 
Mrs.  H.G.  Carmalt  and  Miss  Edith  Mansneld, 
both  of  the  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  were 
present  and  gave  most  inspiring  and 
thoughtful  talks  to  the  teachers.  Our 
schools  have  a  promising  outlook  for  the 
term. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Allen:  The  attendance 
of  teachers  at  our  county  institute  was  very 
satisfactory.  All  but  two  were  present. 
The  lecturers  and  instructors  were  Hon. 
O.  F.  Corson,  Francis  H.  Green,  Supt.  Pres- 
ton W.  Search,  Geo.  H.  Lamb,  Librarian 
Carnegie  Free  Library;  Hon.  Levin  I. 
Handy  and  Robt.  K.  Aiken.  Mr.  Corson*s 
health  permitted  his  being  with  us  but  one 
•day,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Pearson,  of  the  Colum- 
bus High  School,  was  substituted  in  his 
stead.  A  spirit  of  progress  was  everywhere 
manifest  among  the  teachers,  and  no  one 
•could  go  away  at  the  close  of  the  institute 
without  being  refreshed  and  uplifted  in  his 
work.  Our  county  local  institute  work  has 
been  efficiently  organized,  and  we  expect  to 
•carry  it  forward  vigorously  as  the  season 
advances.  A  course  of  study  for  teachers 
has  been  prepared  for  this  year,  and  is  now 
being  followed  by  a  larf^e  number  of  Uie 
■countv  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  work 
of  holding  the  county  instituce  I  have  vis- 
ited more  than  twenty  schools  in  districts 
farthest  removed  from  the  county  seat,  and 
have  found  teachers  enthusiastic  and  will- 
ing in  their  work. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:  We  have 
had  some  difficulty  this  year  in  finding 
-qualified  teachers  to  fill  the  schools.  This 
difficulty  will  probably  continue  until  teach- 
ers are  paid  as  well  as  other  workers  in 
other  employments  where  less  training  is 
required.  The  minimum  salary  law  has 
already  had  an  effect  in  this  county.  The 
salaries  were  advanced  in  thirteen  districts: 
Blakely,  Carbondale  township,  Covington, 
Dickson,  Elmhurst,  Gouldsboro,  La  Plume, 
Moosic,  Throop,  Vandling,  Waverly,  West 
Abington  and  Winton.  The  new  course  of 
study,  prepared  last  vacation,  has  been 
adopted,  and  is  now  in  use  in  twenty-five 
-districts.  Our  annual  institute  was  held 
the  last  week  in  October,  i^ith  365  teachers 
enrolled.  Only  three  were  absent,  and  two 
of  these  on  account  of  sickness.  The  total 
time  lost  by  the  whole  institute  amounted 
to  nineteen  days.  Our  instructors  were  Mrs. 
Anna  E.  Friedman.  Dr.  W.  N.  Ferris,  Dr. 


Byron  King,  Dr.  Preston  W.  Search  and 
Prof.  John  T.  Watkins.  The  interest  was 
intense,  the  order  nearly  perfect,  and  the 
general  verdict  of  teachers  and  the  public 
was  all  that  we  could  wish. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  The  teachers*  in- 
stitute held  this  month  was  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  The  instructors  were  Drs. 
N.  C.  ScheaflFer,  Hon.  Henry:  Houck,  Dr. 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  A.  E.  Winship,  Chas.  G. 
Shaw,  A.  E.  Turner,  E.  O.  Lyte,  H.  W. 
Roop,  D.  L.  Woodring  and  N.  C.  Schlicter. 
The  attendance  was  very  large.  All  the 
teachers  were  enrolled  excepting  one,  who 
resigned  during  the  institute  week  to  accept 
a  call  to  the  ministry.  Mrs.  Edith  Hams 
Scott  was  soloist  and  reader  during  the 
week.  The  schools  I  have  visited  thus  far 
have  nearly  all  been  found  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  attendance  has  been  remarkably 
regular. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Becht:  Arbor  Day  was 
celebrated  by  a  number  of  schools.  The 
meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Exchange  was 
held  October  31.  Subjects  discuss^  were 
'*  Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think,"  **U8e 
of  Pictures  in  Teaching  History  and  Geog- 
raphy." •*  Compulsory  School  Law." 

McKean— Supt.  Myers:  A  very  success- 
ful county  institute  was  held  at  Smethport 
the  last  week  in  October,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  237  teachers.  Seventeen  directors 
were  present  to  hear  an  address  by  Supt. 
James  Coughlin.  The  instructors  were  Mxs. 
Theo.  B.  Noss,  Prof.  W.  I.  Crane,  Supt 
James  M.  Coughlin  and  Miss  Lucille  Hin- 
man.  In  Kane  and  Smethport  boroughs 
the  school  term  has  been  increased  to  nine 
months. 

Montgomery— Supt.  Hoflfecker:  The  an- 
nual  institute  was  held  in  Norristown  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  October.  The  instruc- 
tion was  partly  on  new  lines,  but  the  inter- 
est and  attendance  were  beyond  expectation. 

Northampton  —  Supt.  Bender:  Nearly 
every  district  in  the  county  has  increased 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  Last  year  there 
were  twenty- five  teachers  employed  in  this 
county  who  received  less  pay  than  the  mini- 
mum salary  that  will  be  required  next  year; 
this  year  there  are  only  twelve  such  teach- 
ers. Last  year  the  average  salary  of  our 
teachers  was  $40.14;  this  year  it  is  $42.26. 
The  average  salary  of  those  twelve  teachers 
that  receive  less  than  $35  per  month  is 
$32.25.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
city  of  Easton  and  the  two  Bethlehems, 
otherwise  the  average  salary  would  be  con- 
siderably higher.  The  county  institute  was 
a  success,  and  gave  much  inspiration  to  our 
teachers  for  belter  work.  We  had  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  500  teachers,  and  all 
but  7  of  the  513  teachers  were  enrolled.  The 
instructors  were  Drs.  F.  H.  Greene,  Chas. 
Gray  Shaw,  Preston  W.  Search,  J.  H.  Bair, 
Geo.  L.  Omwake,  Miss  Julia  £.  Rogers  and 
Miss  Prank  S.  Huntly.  The  musical  di- 
rector was  Prof.  I.  D.  Gresh.  The  evening 
attractions  were  Miss  Julia  E.  Rogers,  Dr. 
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Chas.  G.  Shaw,  Rev.  Frank  Dixon  and  the 
Danbar  Bell  Ringers,  with  male  quartette. 

PiKB— Supt.  Westbrook ;  There  are  twenty- 
three  new  teachers  in  our  force  this  year. 
Thirty-three  schools  have  been  visited,  the 
majority  of  which  are  apparently  doing  ex- 
cellent work.  Two  school  buildings  are 
being  erected,  one  in  Lackawanna  district 
and  one  in  Milford,  the  latter  a  high-school 
building.  The  instructors  and  lecturers  at 
onr  annual  institute  were  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Bible, 
Prof.  Frank  S.  Fox  and  Prof.  Frank  Kohler. 
The  enrollment  included  68  teachers  out  of 
a  total  of  ^2,  The  interest  manifested 
showed  that  they  are  earnest  in  their  work, 
and  are  eager  to  secure  hints  in  method  or 
government  that  will  aid  them  in  the  school 
room.  It  was  resolved  that  the  teachers 
should  pursue  a  course  of  reading  during 
the  year,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  subse()uently  announced  that 
Dr.  Schaeffer's  "Thinking  and  Learning  to 
Think"  would  be  included  in  this  course, 
and  that  other  equally  suitable  books  would 
be  selected  hereafter. 

Snyder— Supt.  Walbom:  I  have  visited 
the  schools  in  nearly  every  district.  Many 
new  faces  appear  among  our  corps  of  teach- 
ers, and  new  methods  are  being  introduced 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils.  Generally 
speaking  we  have  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  both  teachers  and  directors.  There  are, 
however,  several  districts  in  which  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  enforce  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law.  We  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  matter. 

Tioga — Supt.  Longstreet:  My  visitation 
of  the  schools  thus  far  has  been  satisfactory^. 
Teachers  are  showing  an  earnestness  in  their 
work  that  is  most  gratifying.  The  earnest 
teacher  may  make  some«rrors,  but  her  work 
will  not  be  without  s^ood  results,  and,  best 
of  all,  she  will  grow  better.  Several  teach- 
ers have  already  undef  consideration  plans 
to  establish  libraries  in  their  schools.  Ar- 
bor Day  was  appropriately  observed  by  a 
large  number  of  schools. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  Our  schools  are 
all  open  ana  in  active  operation.  The 
county  teachers'  association  met  October  24. 
A  large  number  assembled  and  participated 
in  the  discussions.  *'  Discipline— its  Value 
to  the  Teacher,  the  School  and  the  Home," 
was  fully  discussed.  Hon.  A.  W.  Johnson 
lectured  on  **  Civics  —  its  Value  to  the 
Teacher,  the  School  and  the  Communitjr.** 
Prof.  Keller,  on  "Penmanship,"  was  in- 
structive and  helpful.  Prof.  Spiegelmyer, 
on  "Literature,"  was  enjoyed  by  all.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  here. 

Wayne  —  Supt.  Hower:  Most  of  the 
schools  are  opening  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  township  high  schools 
are  doing  better  work  than  ever.  These 
schools,  with  but  one  exception,  are  well 
patronized.  Lehigh  township  has  adopted 
a  high  school  course,  and  will  be  in  line  for 
strong  work.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  in 
a  number  of  schools.    Monthly  educational 


meetings  are  held  in  Clinton  and  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant townships.  Many  of  the  townships- 
have  adopted  a  uniform  course  of  study. 
The  first  examinations  will  be  held  Decem- 
ber lo-ii,  and  much  better  work  is  expected 
from  this  uniformity.  There  are  ten  less 
schools  in  the  countv  than  last  year. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Maguire:  The  pre- 
paratory course  of  stud^  of  our  high  school 
has  recently  been  submitted  to  a  number  of 
colleges  and  universities.  The  following 
have  examined  the  course,  and  have  placed 
our  school  on  the  accredited  list  of  schools- 
from  which  certificates  are  accepted  for  en- 
trance in  lien  of  examination:  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Beaver  College, 
Beaver;  Bucknell  University;  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle;  Geneva  College,  Beaver 
Falls;  Lafayette  College;  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  Swarthmore  College;  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Syracuse  Univer-^ 
sity.  N.  v.;  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cheltenham  Twp.  {Montgomery  O.)— 
Supt.  Wagner:  Instead  of  a  general  teach-^ 
ers'  meeting  once  a  month  we  are  holding 
grade  meetings,  teachers  of  two  grades  in  a 
meeting  monthly.  The  results  so  far  have 
been  far  more  directly  and  personally  bene- 
ficial. 

CoRRY— Supt.  Fell:  Our  enrollment  ia 
within  one  of  being  the  same  as  for  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year.  There  is, 
however,  an  increase  of  fourteen  in  the  at- 
tendance of  the  high  school.  There  are  a 
few  changes  in  our  teachers,  but  as  a  whole 
I  think  they  are  equal  to  the  corps  we  had 
last  year.  A  numoer  of  our  teachers,'  in- 
spired with  a  desire  to  do  the  best  work 
possible,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  attending  school  during  their  vaca- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  teach- 
ers usually  do  excellent  work.  Extensive 
repairs  were  made  on  one  ward  buildine 
durinjg^  the  summer.  In  the  high  school 
building  two  rooms  have  been  furnished 
for  the  use  of  the  ninth  grade.  The  attend- 
ance in  the  first  primary  of  the  First  Ward 
has  increased  until  the  opening  of  a  new 
school  has  become  necessary.  All  the  rooms 
in  the  building  being  occupied,  and  the 
children  at  best  having  a  long  distance  to 
walk,  the  School  Board  has  purchased  a 
property  more  conveniently  located,  and  a 
school  room  is  now  being  fitted  up.  The 
building  is  to  be  completed  next  month. 

Danville  —  Supt.  Gordy:  During  the 
month  the  annex  to  the  high  school  build- 
ing was  accepted  and  occupied.  The  con- 
gested condition  of  the  school  was  thereby 
relieved,  and  the  best  of  work  is  now  being 
done  in  all  departments.  In  the  new  com- 
mercial department  especially,  unusual  in- 
terest and  energy  are  manifested  by  the 
pupils. 

DuNMORE— Supt.  Hoban :  The  compul- 
sory law  is  strictly  enforced.  Every  child 
in  Dun  more  under  thirteen  years  of  age  is 
in  school.    A  new  four-room  building  was 
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recently  opened.  This  gives  great  relief  to 
our  primary  departments.  The  Erie  R.  R. 
Co  ,  through  its  foreman,  Mr.  Wm.  Wilson, 
presented  to  the  school  district  the  bell 
which  was  first  used  on  the  shops  of  the 
company  in  1859.  This  bell  rang  for  many 
years  as  a  curfew,  and  was  greatly  revered 
by  the  people  of  the  town.  This  bell  has 
been  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  high  school 
building. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Barclay:  We  have 
had  an  unusual  number  of  resignations  from 
teachers  this  year,  but  have  been  able  to 
keep  our  schools  supplied  with  good  expe- 
rienced teachers.  In  some  cases  we  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  salary  in  order  to  get 
teachers  of  experience  to  apply.  The  Fourth 
Ward  building  has  been  repainted  and 
roofed. 

Johnstown— Supt.  Berkey:  The  opening 
month  of  the  school  term  has  been  most  en- 
couraging. Our  enrollment  of  5,754  for 
September  is  572  in  excess  of  the  attendance 
for  the  same  month  last  year.  The  average 
attendance  is  630  better  than  last  term. 
All  the  schools  are  well  organized,  and  all 
indications  point  to  a  successful  term. 
Manual  training  has  been  introduced  into 
all  the  grammar  grades  and  the  high  school. 

Lanspord— Supt.  Killian:  During  the 
month  we  purchased  a  lot  of  material  for 
the  primary  grades  and  one  set  of  mathe- 
matical blocks  for  the  high  school.  Three 
grade  meetings  and  one  general  meeting  of 
teachers,  to  which  the  Board  was  invited, 
were  held.  I  am  preparing  for  another  joint 
meeting  and  also  for  a  *'  Patrons'  Day."  I 
outline  the  work  monthly,  in  a  general  way, 
for  all  the  grades. 

Mahanov  Twp.  {Schuylkill  G?.)— Supt. 
Noonan:  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  School 
Board  three  additional  teachers  were  elected 
to  assist  in  three  primary  schools,  where 
the  number  oi  pupils  ranp^ed  from  sixty-one 
to  seventy  seven.  The  high  school  was  fur- 
nished with  a  tellurian  globe  and  a  histor- 
ical geographical  chart.  New  desks  were 
placed  in  the  Morea  primary  and  the  Wigan 
grammar  schools.  The  primary  schools  were 
each  provided  with  a  Parker's  arithmetical 
chart  to  assist  in  teaching  primary  arith- 
metic. Before  the  close  of  the  last  term  we 
had  successfully  introduced  in  each  primary 
school  the  Grube  method  of  teaching  num- 
ber, and  as  our  primary  teachers  are  more 
frequently  changed  than  in  most  districts,  I 
considered  that  better  results  could  be  ob- 
tained by  having  a  number  chart  as  a  guide 
to  each  primary  teacher.  All  our  primary 
teachers  employ  similar  methods  in  teach- 
ing reading  and  number,  and  the  spirit  and 
interest  shown  by  each  teacher  leads  me  to 
believe  that  this  will  be  a  very  successful 
school  term. 

Reading— Supt.  Foos:  The  Board  at  its 
September  meeting  instructed  the  Finance 
Committee  to  provide  $300,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Boys'  High  School  building. 
The  institute  was  a  decided  success.    The 


instructors  were  Drs.  Henry  R.  PattengiU, 
Lincoln  Hnlley,  E.  O.  Lyte,  Prof.  R.  N. 
Marrs  and  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris. 
The  night  schools  opened  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  500.  The  schools  were  reor- 
ganized, and  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
elementary,  grammar  and  high.  The  en- 
rollment for  the  night  high  school  is  300. 
This  school  is  a  decided  success. 

ScR ANTON— Supt.  Phillips:  Three  Kirker- 
Bender  fire  escapes  have  been  erected  to 
supplant  the  rail  and  ladder  escape  c«di- 
narily  used.  The  Superintendent  of  the  fin 
department  has  reported  them  the  beat  that 
have  come  under  his  observation  for  tke 
purpose  intended. 

South  Sharon— Supt.  Canon:  The  meet* 
ing  of  the  Round  Table  of  Superintendcato 
and  Principals  of  Western  Pennsylvaak 
and  Eastern  Ohio  was  held  in  the  Rajeft 
High  School,  in  Youngstown,  October  50- 
31.  Supt.  Hotchkiss  discussed  the  L«Dgl^ 
ened  High  School  Course  and  the  Shortened 
Grammar  School  Course,  answering  very  Ibf- 
cibly  the  question  implied  in  the  neguTe, 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  gave  an  excellent  ad- 
dress on  Education  and  Progress,  and  J.  A. 
Leonard,  of  Mansfield,  told  of  the  work  in 
the  State  Reformatory,  emphasizing  the 
need  of  resourcefulness  in  that  and  m  the 
school  work. 

Tayi^or  Borough  —  Supt.  Lloyd:  The 
monthly  examinations  for  October  showed 
considerable  improvement  over  the  previous 
month's  work.  We  held  two  teachers' 
meetings,  in  which  were  discussed  the  prac- 
tical questions  growing  out  of  the  work  of 
the  teachers  as  to  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject-matter  and  the  management  of  their 
schools.  Papers  on  the  subject  of  primary 
numbers  and  one  on  language  work  weie 
read.  I  can  safely  report  progress  in  our 
school  work  ior  this  month. 

Tamaqua— Supt.  Ditchbum:  Next  month 
we  will  open  four  new  schools,  making  a 
total  of  thirty- two.  Just  think  of  it!  In 
eight  years  we  have  doubled  the  number  of 
our  schools.  Tell  the  '*  other  fellow  "  togo 
and  do  likewise. 

Waynesboro— Supt.  Reber:  Our  schools 
opened  with  a  large  attendance.  An  addi* 
tional  school  was  established  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  population.  Our  teachers 
all  hold  high-graae  certificates,  and  are  well 
qualified  for  their  work;  three  are  college 
graduates,  fourteen  are  normal  school  grad- 
uates, and  the  remainder  hold  permanent 
certificates. 

York  —  Supt.  Wanner:  This  year  no 
schools  were  opened  in  the  three  old  build- 
ings which  the  city  acquired  from  the  town* 
ship  by  annexation.  They  were  transferred 
to  a  new  building,  just  finished,  complete 
in  all  its  appointments.  The  attenaance 
from  the  first  was  unprecedented.  Fully  ten 
per  cent,  more  children  were  enrolled  than 
would  have  reported  had  the  schools  re> 
mained  in  the  old  structures.  The  result  is 
suggestive  and  requires  no  comment. 
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NoRRiSTOWN,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 
We  Jiave  used  the  Hdlden  Book  Covers  in  our  Schools  for  many  years  and  cheerfally  testify  to  the  good 
service  they  render  in  the  preservation  of  the  books. 

They  no*^  only  keep  the  books  clean  but  add  greatly  to  their  durability.    It  pays  to  have  all  books 
covered  with  the  '*  H  olden  Book  Covers." 

Haxrisburg,  Pa.,  May  ist,  1903. 
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Dot  found  anything  to  equal  them  in  adaptability  as  well  as  durability. 
They  last  a  long  time  and  wear  well. 
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It  Is  agreed  by  the  best  teachers  that  the  two  chief  requirements  of  a  good  writing  system 
are  legibility  and  speed.  It  has  been  found  that  Ginn  &  Company's  series  of  "  Medial  Writing 
Books"  satisfactorily  meets  these  two  essentials  and  presents  *'the  golden  mean  "  between  the 
two  older  systems,  the  slant  and  the  vertical.    It  is  rapidly  becoming  the  leading  system. 
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The  Natural  Number  Primer 


25  cents 


UNLIKE  all  other  books,  this  primer  teaches  the  most  elementary  ideas  and 
forms  of  number  and  of  language  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  used  either 
with  or  independently  of  the  regular  reading  primer.  As  a  Language  Primer  it  de- 
velops a  practical  vocabulary  and  the  power  of  reading  and  expression.  Asa  Num- 
ber Primer  it  teaches  in  a  very  simple,  logical  way,  the  first  steps  in  number.  It 
is  easy,  and  appeals  to  the  natural  interest  of  the  child  in  counting,  besides  being 
adapted  to  his  various  capacities.  There  are  abundant  illustrations  and  very  sim- 
ple drawings  which  serve  as  models  for  the  child.  Each  new  term  is  illustrated 
and  introduced  in  script.  In  the  footnotes  are  helpful  suggestions  for  teachers, 
outlining  the  oral  work  and  blackboard  drill.  The  book  will  overcome  many  dif- 
ficulties now  commonly  found  in  teaching  this  subject,  and  will  supplement  thor- 
oughly and  satisfactorily  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

Smythe's  Reynard  the  Fox     ....     30  cents 

THE  latest  addition  to  the  well-known  series  of  Eclectic  School  Readings, 
r  esents  the  popular  story  of  Reynard  in  simplified  form  for  young  children. 
The  arrative  is  told  in  the  children's  own  words,  and  is  therefore  in  the  form 
whicl  will  most  appeal  to  them.  The  number  of  words  contained  in  the  book  is 
ovei  jeven  thousand,  but  the  number  of  different  words  is  only  four  hundred,  and 
these  have  been  selected  from  words  which  the  pupils  have  learned  in  their 
primers.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  spirited,  portraying  vividly  the 
action  of  the  story. 

MacClintock's  The  Philippines  40  cents 

CONSISTING  of  short  descriptive  chapters  on  the  principal  islands  of  the 
Philippines,  and  their  provinces  and  towns.  This  book  gives  information  in 
regard  to  their  history,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  pro* 
ducts,  manufactures,  and  exports  of  the  Philippines.  This  information  Is  pre- 
sented with  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  excellent  half-tones  from  photographs,  and  is  supplied 
with  several  colored  maps. 
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^ViiMil. 


P  McCASKEY 

LANCA'iTER.  PA 


e«,  #l,QO  Izi  AdvAzica.    Tea.  ox  morm  Copl««>  #1.30.    PovtAf*  £V#«« 


An  American  Product 
Sold  by  Pennsylvanians, 

DixoN'sScflOQL  Pencils 

Joseph  Dizon  Crucible  Co., 

lOSO  Axob  S«*M«, 
FHILADZUHIA,  FA. 

Ask  for  "V/tmt's  What  in  Paoclto." 


"The  Book  is  a  Gem  in  Every  Way," 

is  what «« Education"  says  of 

Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns 

And  no  wonder,  for  it  contains  the  cream  of 
the  sixteen  hundred  (1600)  songs  of  the 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,  with 
much  additional  matter,  selected  by  J.  P. 
McCaskey.    450  songs  and  hymns  in  400 

Kges.  No  more  welcome  gift  than  ihts 
ok  can  be  sent  to  the  lover  of  song.  En- 
close your  card  if  you  want  it  sent  to  rela- 
tive or  friend.  Sent  postpaid  for  80  cents 
to  any  address  by  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati,  or  Chicsgo. 


State  Normal  School, 

BDIlfBORO,  PA. 

SSTABLI8HBD  IN  i«s.  PRBB  TUITION. 

New  Dormitory.    Hlgh-gntde  tchool  for  tcachcrt.    OflSer* 
superior  advanuges.    Winter  scMion  opens  December  s8ch* 
1903.    Spring  session  opens  March  aSih,  1904. 
fit  JOHN  P.  BI0IJ3R.  PriBCipal. 

SPENGERIAN 
TEEL  PENS 

RESiUENT. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY  IS  THE  SECRET  OP 

A  SMOOTH,  EASY-WRITING  PEN. 

SPENGERIAN  PEN  CO., 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


jK^  The  PennsyiTAiila  District  Reirlttter 

will  be  orde«Td  at  Publishers'  rates  ($4.50  hj  express  or  I5.00 
by  mail),  to  ^ny  School  Board  desiring  it,  and  remitting 
amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 

J.  P.  ICeCaskey,  Xjax&eastar.  Pa. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Cornell  University 

July  7  to  August  19,  1904 

118  COURSES  IN  23  DEPABTMBMTS 


special  mention :  Abundant  worlc  for  College  and  Higjh 
School  Teachers :  over  30  courses  in  Geography  and  Natoe 
Work  for  Grade  Teachers. 

Taitioo  Pee,  Aas-oo.  Inexpensive  liring.  Send  for  Gxcrn- 
larand  Book  <a  Views.    Address 

THE   REGISTRAR, 

7->  Cornell  University.  Ithec»«  N.  Y. 


AWorid  Book;^jj^ 

Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 

By  J.  P.  McCaskisy.  Pour  Hundred  and  Filly 
(450)  of  the  best  soncs  and  hymniB  in  the  world 
in  400  pages.  Hundreds  of  old  Favorites,  ia 
addition  to  National,  Christmas,  Arbor  Day 
and  Children's  Songs,  and  a  hundred  hymns 
that  are  sunpr  everywhere.  Music  in  four  parts. 
Much  reading  matter  relating  to  music  to  fill 
out  pages.  One  of  the  best  ^  bMka  that 
has  ever  been  compiled,  for  Christmas.  Biith- 
days,  Weddings,  and  other  occasions.  ''Bveiy- 
body  who  sees  it  is  glad  to  have  it"  Sat 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  80  cents,  hj 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 
New  York.  CinciniMtl,  or  ChioMEO. 


Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  Dwrmcr. 


Ortfer  Book  tn  Siodci  Al 

Open.   Book  C^ontatnlnflr  Tlii 
WEutUkrmA  Ordore,  Se^oo. 


In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officcn  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  sise  containing  Blank  Onlen 
upon  the  Treasurer— and  in  oompliaaoe  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Subetantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
taohed,  at  the  following  rates: 

Books  Printed  to  Speoial  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  Coonty,  and  ochcr  Biiuika,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  prinled  in  good  style. 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  I3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printing  Special  Order  Booke  for  Over* 
seers  of  the  Poor  and  tor  Road  Commieeloaers,  ia  Town^ 
ships  and  School  Districts,  at  same  rale  mid  In  sasse  form  sa 
above,  with  changes  desired.    Address 

J.  P.  MeOMlny.  Laaeastar,  Ps. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


THB  SKVKNTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


To  iheSenaUand  House  of  Representatives: 
Gentlemen  :  During  the  last  year  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  made  note- 
worthy progress  in  teachers'  salaries,  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law,  in  the  number  of  township 
high  schools,  in  the  scholarship  of  the 
teachers,  in  the  eflSciency  of  the  County 
Institute,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens  and  of  departments  for  in- 
struction in  domestic  science  and  manual 
training.  Most  of  these  topics  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  reference  in  the  an- 
nual report. 

teachers'   SALARIES. 

The  agitation  over  the  minimum  salary 
bill  drew  universal  attention  to  the  inade- 
quate compensation  of  teachers.  Asa 
result,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  sala- 
ries in  quite  a  number  of  school  districts 
and  there  is  prospect  of  an  increase  in 
many  districts  which  will  not  be  effected 
by  the  minimum  salary  law.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  board  of  directors  will 
fix  the  minimum  below  thirty  five  dollars 
per  month  and  thus  forfeit  the  district's 
share  of  the  five  and  three  quarter  mil- 
lions appropriated  for  school  purposes. 

The  minimum  salary  law  will  be  a 
snare  and  a  delusion  if  it  does  not  bring 
about  an  advance  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  One  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents has  well  said  :  '*  A  good  salary  does 


not  guarantee  a  good  teacher".  Many 
conflicting  statements  may  be  heard  on 
this  subject.  It  is  said  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  regulates  the  trades 
and  professions.  One  of  the  foremost 
questions  is,  whether  we  have  either  the 
demand  for  good  teachers  or  the  supply. 
Many  say,  raise  the  salary  and  you  will 
get  the  teachers  ;  others  say,  give  us  able 
teachers  and  we  will  pay  the  salary, 
while  still  others  say,  if  you  raise  the 
salary  you  will  have  the  same  teachers. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  teacher  we  so  much 
desire,  our  school  officers  must  become 
proficient  in  judging  between  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  teacher,  and  not  allow 
the  good  teacher  to  leave  the  profession 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars. 

Why  should  the  salaries  of  teachers  be 
raised  ?  This  question  cannot  be  an- 
swered too  often  in  these  days  of  national 
prosperity.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  from  fifteen  to  forty  per  cent.  No- 
where has  the  compensation  of  teachers 
been  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  This 
means  that  teachers  are  worse  off  now  in 
the  day  of  our  National  prosperity  than 
they  were  when  everybody  was  complain- 
ing of  hard  times. 

The  people  who  live  on  salaries  are 
always  the  first  to  feel  the  advance  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  last  to  be  thought 
of  in  an  increase  of  compensation.  Teach- 
ers seldom  go  on  a  strike.    In  other  vo* 
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cations  unions  of  labor  and  of  capital  have 
been  fighting  to  secure  shorter  hours, 
better  wa^^es  and  larger  profits.  Who 
has  ever  heard  of  a  union  of  women  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  securing  for 
themselves  better  pay  in  the  labor 
markets  of  the  world?  Women  organ- 
ize to  promote  temperance,  to  avert 
social  evils,  to  care  for  children,  for  the 
sick  and  for  the  needy;  they  combine  in 
a  thousand  ways  to  aid  benevolent  oper- 
ations of  all  sorts,  but  it  is  marvelous  be- 
yond finding  out  that  they  have  never 
organized  to  better  the  condition  of  those 
who  devote  their  lives  to  teaching. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  child  to  be  happy 
at  school.  Children  can  never  be  happy 
at  school  if  their  teacher  is  unhappy  or 
discontented  with  her  lot.  How  can  a 
teacher  be  contented  if  her  salary  is  so 
low  that  she  must  constantly  struggle  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  ?  She  is  expected 
to  wear  good  clothes,  to  read  books,  mag- 
azines and  educational  periodicals,  to  at- 
tend educational  associations  and  sum- 
mer schools,  and  to  make  other  pecuniary 
sacrifices  which  are  not  expected  of  the 
average  oi  her  sex.  How  can  a  teacher 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  when  her  salary 
remains  stationary  whilst  her  living  ex- 
penses are  gradually  increasing. 

When  the  school  appropriation  was 
raised  from  two  to  five  millions,  there 
was  no  corresponding  increase  in  teach- 
ers' salaries.  Then  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution was  changed  in  favor  of  the 
f  ural  districts,  but  nowhere  did  the  teach- 
ers get  the  benefit  of  the  increase.  The 
agitation  in  favor  of  a  minimum-salary 
law  has  at  length  drawn  universal  atten- 
tion to  the  inadequate  compensation  of 
teachers,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
advance  before  the  law  goes  into  effect, 
and  that,  too,  in  places  where  the  com- 
pensation will  not  be  affected  by  the  law 
'fixing  the  minimum  salary  at  thirty-five 
dollars  per  month  in  all  districts  which 
desire  henceforth  to  participate  in  the 
'bounty  of  the  State.  It  remains  for  the 
•directors  and  the  superintendents  to  see 
to  it  that  teachers  are  employed  who  will 
give  the  public  an  adequate  return  for 
this  increased  compensation. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

If  the  increase  in  salaries  results  in  bet- 
ter schools,  it  will  do  much  to  secure  the 
the  ends  for  which  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  was  enacted.  Good  teach- 
ing attracts  children  whilst  poor  teaching 


repels  them.  A  good  school  is  the  place 
to  which  they  best  like  to  go,  whilst  a 
poor  school  represses  their  normal  activi- 
ties and  becomes  for  them  a  place  of  de- 
pression, suppression  and  oppression 
which  they  will  gladly  exchange  for  the 
street,  the  store,  the  factory  or  the  coal 
breaker.  Poor  teaching  must  be  blamed 
for  much  of  the  truancy  and  irregularity 
of  attendance  at  school. 

Very  many  people  misconceive  the  aim 
of  the  compulsory  law.  They  talk  and 
write  as  if  itseffidency  were  to  be  gauged 
by  the  number  of  arrests,  prosecutions, 
fines  and  imprisonments  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  A  wise  attendance  officer  resorts  to 
these  only  in  extreme  cases  and  after 
every  other  means  of  bringing  the  child  to 
school  has  been  exhausted.  Where  di- 
rectors neglect  the  law  there  will,  of 
course,  be  no  fines  and  prosecutions,  but 
the  provisions  of  the  law  may  be  complied 
with  in  districts  where  it  is  unnecessary  to 
inflict  fines  and  other  penalties.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  law  must  be  gauged  by  the 
number  of  children  whom  it  brings  to  and 
keeps  at  school.  Its  immediate  purpose 
is  to  bring  to  school  all^  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen,  and  where 
the  child  is  unemployed  up  to  sixteen. 
Its  ultimate  aim  is  to  banish  illiteracy 
and  to  make  ignorance  impossible,  and 
not  to  inflict  fines  and  other  penalties. 
Nearly  all  people  prefer  to  live  as  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  will  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  as  soon  as  these  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  mine  and  the  factory  by 
government  inspectors.  In  most  cases  a 
word  from  the  attendance  officer  is  suffic- 
ient, while  harsh  measures  often  array 
the  worst  passions  of  parents  and  children 
against  the  school  and  sometimes  make 
the  pupil  unmanageable  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  skilful  teacher.  When  the 
penalties  provided  by  law  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  the  directors  should  not  go  to 
law  before  there  is  enough  evidence  for  a 
successful  prosecution. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  from 
Ashland,  Beaver  Falls,  Bethlehem,  But- 
ler, Carbondale,  Chambersburg,  Coates^ 
ville,  Columbia,  DaBois,  Dunmore,  Erie, 
Lebanon,  Mahanoy  City,  Middletown, 
Phoenixville,  Scranton,  West  Chester, 
Wilkinsburg  and  Williamsport  show  that 
the  compulsory  law  can  be  enforced.  In 
Dunmore,  for  instance,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils  were  brought  to  school 
through  its  enforcement.  In  Mahanoy 
City  it  led  to  the  opening  of  two  addi- 
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tional  schools.  Erie  opened  an  ungraded 
sdiool  for  truants.  The  difficulty  about 
children  who  have  no  clothing  fit  for 
school,  can  always  be  overcome  by  co- 
operation between  the  school  board  and 
charitable  organizations.  A  community 
that  will  not  provide  clothing  for  its 
needy  children  is  missionary  ground.  All 
sorts  of  excuses  are  invented  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  the  compul- 
sory law.  When  officials  do  not  wish  to 
enforce  a  law,  they  are  never  at  a  loss  to 
find  excuses  for  neglect  or  evasion. 
Hence,  it  has  become  necessary  to  add  a 
clause  to  the  affidavit  which  every  school 
board  must  file  in  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in* order  that  the  district 
may  receive  its  share  of  the  State  appro- 
priation. The  added  clause  has  reference 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law. 
Where  the  provisions  of  this  law  have  not 
been  complied  with,  it  becomes  the  pain- 
ful duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  withhold  one- fourth  of  the 
annual  appropriation. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  does  not 
mean  that  incorrigible  pupils  must  be 
allowed  to  ruin  Uie  discipline  of  the 
school  or  to  become  a  menace  to  the 
morals  and  welfare  of  other  children. 
Special  schools  for  the  detention  and  re- 
formation of  such  as  can  not  be  taught 
and  controlled  in  the  average  school 
should  be  established.  Where  the  num- 
ber of  incorrigible  pupils  does  not  seem 
to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  special 
or  ungraded  school,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  people  would  better  spend 
money  in  preventing  the  development  of 
the  criminal  than  in  his  subsequent  con- 
finement in  jails  and  penitentiaries.  After 
the  working  of  the  present  law  has  been 
faUy  tested,  further  legislation  may  be 
found  necessary  for  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  smaller  towns  and  townships. 

PRIMARY  PURPOSE  OF  SCHOOLING. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
even  under  the  poorest  teachers  of  our 
day  the  children  learn  that  for  which  the 
school  was  originally  established.  For 
many  minds  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
school  has  been  obscured  by  the  agitation 
in  &vor  of  nature  study,  manual  training 
and  the  forms  of  instruction  which  point 
toward  specific  vocations  like  farming. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  not 
and  never  has  been  to  produce  farmers  or 
merchants  or  mechanics.  The  school  was 
called  into  existence  by  the  invention  of 


alphabetic  writing.  As  a  preparation  for 
complete  living  no  other  studies  compare 
in  importance  with  reading,  writing  and 
reckoning.  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to 
ascertain  what  knowledge  is  of  most ' 
worth,  write  in  a  column  the  words,  read- 
ing, writing,  reckoning,  butterfly,  whale, 
Baltimore  Oriole  and  the  names  of  any 
other  objects,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
strongly  advocated  by  the  apostles  of 
nature  study,  and  then  place  a  stroke  op- 
posite each  as  often  as  he  uses  the  knowl- 
edge thereof  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  a 
month,  and  he  will  soon  realize  that  in 
adjusting  the  individual  to  civilized  life 
no  studies  are  of  equal  importance  with 
the  traditional  three  R's  of  the  school 
curriculum.  A  poor  school,  if  in  it,  the 
children  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
reckon,  has  some  justification  for  its  ex- 
istence, because  a  child  that  grows  up 
without  acquiring  these  fundamental 
school  arts,  is  unfitted  for  life  in  civilized 
society,  especially  under  a  republican 
form  of  government 

Next  to  oral  speech  the  greatest  inven- 
tion iA  the  human  race  was  written  lan- 
guage. According  to  John  Piske  and 
other  historians  civilized  life  began  with 
alphabetic  writing,  for  by  means  of  this 
invention  man  could  transmit  a  record  of 
his  thoughts  and  achievements  to  distant 
people  and  to  future  generations.  Punc- 
tuation, spelling,  the  use  of  capital  let- 
ters, the  structure  of  the  sentence  and 
whatever  else  conduces  to  the  perfection 
of  written  language,  acquire  an  import- 
ance from  this  point  of  view  which  is 
seldom  seen  by  those  who  become  ab- 
sorbed in  subsidiary  problems  of  school 
management  like  centralization  and  legal 
prosecutions  for  non-attendance  at  school. 
Our  modern  methods  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation bring  the  individual  more  or 
less  into  contact  and  competition  with  the 
whole  world,  and  impose  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  interpreting  maps  and  study- 
ing geography  even  after  his  school  days 
have  ended.  Drawing  is  a  universal  lan- 
guage in  the  sense  that  it  is  understood 
by  all  who  can  see,  and  although  it  has 
limitations  in  the  expression  of  abstract 
ideas,  yet  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  so  many 
modem  arts  that  its  place  in  the  school 
curriculum  is  never  questioned.  During 
the  time  that  a  pupil  is  engaged  in  study- 
ing these  fundamental  branches  of  the 
school  curriculum  he  is  also  acquiring 
habits  of  industry,  accuracy,  punctuality, 
cleanliness,  obedience,  as  well  as  a  decent 
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respect  for  the  rights  of  others — qualities 
without  which  he  can  sot  hope  to  hold  a 
place  in  any  counting  house  or  a  job  in 
any  industrial  establishment.  A  mere 
statement  of  what  schooling  means  for 
life  in  a  civilized  community  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  laws  designed  to  bring  all  the  children 
to  school. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Philadelphia  has  for  some  time  had  its 
manual  training  high  schools.  Other 
cities  have  also  done  something  to  give 
this  kind  of  instmction.  The  needs  of 
our  industrial  centres  have  of  late  years 
emphasized,  as  never  before,  the  import- 
ance of  training  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
mind.  As  a  result  there  has  been  grati- 
fying progress  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  departments  for  teaching 
manual  training  and  domestic  science. 

Allegheny  City  now  has  eleven  man- 
ual training  departments.  In  Braddock, 
Mr.  Thomas  Morrison  provided  facilities 
for  instruction  in  manual  training  and 
domestic  science,  and  more  recently  a 
forge  department  for  work  in  iron  and 
other  metals.  In  Bradford,  Mr.  John  Ley 
equipped  a  complete  manual  training 
school  which  opened  with  three  hundred 

!>upils.  Erie  has  introduced  manual  train- 
ng  and  domestic  science.  In  Johnstown 
such  instruction  is  given  to  all  pupils  in  the 
grammar  and  highs-chool  grades.  Pitts- 
burg has  three  cooking  schools,  and  a 
number  of  school  buildings  have  work- 
shops. Wilkes  Barre  and  West  Chester 
have  manual  training  departments  in  con- 
nection with  the  high  school.  Mrs.  Ab- 
bey R.  Smith  donated  $50,000  for  a  man- 
ual training  plant  in  Scranton.  Mr.  Levi 
Smith  gave  a  splendid  equipment  for  sew- 
ing, cooking  and  other  forms  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  new  high  school  of  Warren, 
besides  a  costly  collection  of  minerals. 

The  crowning  gift  of  the  year  remains 
to  be  recorded.  Mr.  C.  M.  Schwab  do- 
nated to  the  borough  of  Homestead  the 
most  complete  building  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  dedicated  on  May 
16.  The  day  was  ideal  and  never  was 
there  a  larger  or  more  enthusiastic  out- 
pouring of  people  in  connection  with  any 
event  in  the  school  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  gift  of  a  magnificent  public 
school  building  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Schwab  to 
the  borough  of  Wcatherly ,  where  she  form* 
erly  lived.    The  building  was  dedicated 


with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Saturday, 
September  19,  1903. 

CORNPLANTBR  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  three 
thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a 
combined  school  house  and  teachers' 
home  upon  the  lands  of  the  reservatioa 
A  two  story  brick  building,  with  a  base- 
ment for  manual  training,  has  been 
erected.  The  school  room  is  upon  the 
first  floor  and  the  teachers*  living  rooms 
are  upon  the  second  floor.  The  building 
is  modem  in  every  respect.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  Senator  Cumings,  who  intro- 
duced the  bill  and  secur^  its  passage, 
and  to  the  three  commissioners,  Snpt 
O.  J.  Gunning,  Principal  W.  L.  Mc- 
Gowan  and  Homer  D.  Ensign,  who  su- 
perintended the  erection  of  the  edifice. 

KINDERGARTBNS. 

Philadelphia  has  for  more  than  a  de> 
cade  maintained  kindergartens  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools.  Pitts- 
burg appropriates  thirty  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  support  of  kindergartens. 
Allegheny  City  has  fourteen  kindergar- 
tens, with  several  more  in  sight.  Scnn- 
ton  has  thirteen  kindergartens.  Lancas- 
ter offers  two  rooms  for  the  kindergartens, 
which  are  maintained  by  an  organizatioQ 
of  women.  The  cities  of  the  third  class 
have  not  fully  waked  to  the  importance 
of  this  adjunct  to  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. At  no  distant  day  the  kindergarten 
will  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  boon  to 
mothers  who  must  work  for  a  living,  bnt 
as  an  absolute  necessity  for  children  in 
congested  centres  of  population.  A  re- 
cent law  authorizes  school  boards  either 
to  establish  kindergartens  or  to  aid  in 
their  establishment  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  six  years.  Some- 
times school  controllers  have  argued 
against  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  kindergartens  on  the  basis  of 
our  present  Constitution.  It  has  been 
inferred  that  when  the  Constitution  en- 
joins the  establishment  of  schools  for 
children  above  the  age  of  six  years  it 
forbids  taxation  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren below  that  age.  A  similar  argu- 
ment was  used  against  free  schools  under 
the  Constitution  of  1838  which  (Artide 
VII.,  Section  i)  enjoined  *'  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  throughout  the  State  ia 
such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  tangfat 
gratis."  The  Supreme  Court  (Common* 
wealth  vs,  Hartman,  17  Pa.,  118),  in  its 
interpretation,  held  as  follows :  "  It 
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to  be  believed  that  the  last  clause  of  this 
section  is  a  limitation  to  the  power  of  the 
Legislature,  and  that  no  law  can  be  con- 
stitutional which  looks  to  any  other  than 
that  of  teaching  the  poor  gratis.  The 
error  consists  in  supposing  this  to  define 
the  maximum  of  legislative  power,  while 
in  truth  it  only  fixes  the  minimum. 
It  enjoins  them  to  do  this  much,  but 
does  not  forbid  them  to  do  more."  In 
like  manner  the  present  Constitution 
(Article  X.,  Section  i)  does  not  forbid 
provision  for  the  education  of  children 
under  six  years  of  age  in  kindergartens 
supported  by  taxation. 

THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

Interest  in  the  county  institute  contin- 
ues to  grow.  A  higher  type  of  lectures  is 
beginning  to  prevail.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  want  more  than  a 
good  time  during  institute  week.  The 
best  instructors  make  the  assumption  of 
brains  on  the  side  of  teachers.  They  pre- 
fer to  shoot  over  the  heads  of  the  audience 
rather  than  under  their  feet.  The  funny 
story  is  now  seldom  told  for  its  own  sake. 
Humor  is  sometimes  needed  to  bring  a 
lecturer  in  touch  with  his  hearers.  But 
when  humor  is  resorted  to  for  its  own 
sake  instead  of  being  employed  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  it  ultimately  disgusts  the  au- 
dience and  nullifies  the  good  which  the 
lecturer  might  otherwise  do.  The  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  superintendents  en- 
able them  to  get  the  best  talent  that  is 
available  for  the  institute  platform.  The 
only  limitation  seems  to  be  the  size  of  the 
audiences  that  can  be  housed  in  a  single 
building  or  reached  by  the  human  voice. 
At  this  point  superintendents  are  con- 
fronted by  a  new  problem.  The  growth 
of  the  audiences  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
necessitate  a  division  of  the  institute  into 
sections,  or  a  division  of  the  large  county 
into  two  sections  with  a  separate  institute 
for  each. 

SUMMBR  SCHOOI«S. 

Two  summer  schools  were  conducted 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment— one  at  Mt.  Gretna  and  the  other 
at  Naomi  Pines,  on  the  Pocono  mountain. 
Both  places  are  delightful  summer  resorts, 
where  progressive  teachers  can  combine 
study  with  recreation.  The  attendance 
at  each  of  these  summer  schools  was  en- 
couraging. The  earnest  interest  shown 
by  those  in  attendance  indicates  that 
there  is  a  field  for  schools  which  do  aim 
at   something    higher  than  to   prepare 


teachers  for  examinations.  The  teacher 
who  has  won  a  permanent  certificate  can 
afford  to  forget  useless  details  while  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  branches  from 
a  pedagogical  point  of  view.  Those  who 
desire  to  grow  in  their  professional  life 
are  ever  seeking  new  opportunities  for 
culture.  Free  tuition  was  offered  in  al- 
gebra, geometry,  history,  civil  govern- 
ment, advanced  reading,  vocal  music, 
child  study,  psychology,  history  of  edu- 
cation, English,  Latin,  drawing,  rafia, 
black-board  sketching  and  methods  of  in- 
struction. During  the  coming  year  a  third 
school  will  be  conducted  at  Ebensburg, 
on  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

RBADING  CIRCLBS. 

Years  ago  the  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  a  State  Reading  Circle,  and  for 
reasons  which  need  not  be  specified  the- 
project  failed.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  States  were  more  successful. 
The  idea  originated  in  Pennsylvania  and 
was  carried  to  other  States,  where  it  found 
a  more  congenial  soil.  Of  late  years  the 
county  superintendents  have  taken  up 
the  plan,  and  successful  reading  circles 
have  been  conducted  in  many  towns.  It 
seems  wisest,  for  the  time,  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities 
instead  of  trying  to  establish  uniform 
courses  of  reading  among  the  teachers  of 
a  Commonwealth  with  such  diversified 
interests,  standards  and  needs.  Local 
initiative  often  supplies  what  the  govern- 
ment utterly  fails  to  accomplish. 

TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
township  high  school  has  been  successful 
beyond  the  most  ardent  expectations  of 
its  most  sanguine  friends.  The  number 
in  operation  during  the  last  year  was 
121.  The  appropriation  was  only  suflS- 
cient  to  pay  first  grade  schools  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  dollars,  second 
grade  schools  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
dollars,  and  third  grade  schools  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  dollars.  Since  the 
amount  for  the  current  year  was  doubled 
by  the  last  Legislature  it  will  be  possible 
to  pay  the  maximum  amount  fixed  by 
law  more  nearly  during  1904.  More  lib- 
eral legislative  aid  at  this  point  would 
accomplish  wonders  in  the  next  ten  years. 

KDUCATIONAI,  EXHIBIT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  centennial  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, which  is  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
World's  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  will 
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furnish  the  opportttnity  for  an  exhibit  of 
American  schools.  The  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  makes  a  larger  appropriation 
for  public  schools  than  any  other  State 
of  the  Union.  Hence  our  educational  sys- 
tem should  make  a  fine  display  of  school 
work.  The  Pennsylvania  school  exhibit 
is  in  charge  of  Superintendent  Addison 
L.  Jones,  of  West  Chester.  The  super- 
intendents, directors,  teachers  and  pupils 
should  consider  it  a  privilege,  as  well  as 
a  duty,  to  aid  him  in  making  a  creditable 
display  of  the  work  and  progress  of  our 
public  schools  since  the  founding  of  the 
system  in  1834. 

THE  COTTINGHAM  CELEBRATION. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  report 
without  a  reference  to  a  unique  celebra- 
tion in  the  city  of  Easton.  In  August, 
1853,  W.  W.  Cottingham  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Kaston, 
and  he  has  held  the  office  ever  since 
practically  without  opposition.  To  cele- 
brate this  long  career  of  useful  service, 
Wednesday,  October  28,  1903,  was  ^t 
apart.  During  the  day  the  new  Carnegie 
library  was  dedicated.  Speeches  in  com- 
memoration of  his  services  as  the  head  of 
the  city  system  were  made  and  in  the 
evening  a  banquet  was  given  in  his  honor. 
The  people  of  Kaston  do  not  believe  in 
rotation  fn  office  as  applied  to  the  schools, 
but  prefer  to  hold  on  to  an  official  under 
whose  administration  the  educational 
system  has  attained  a  high  grade  of  effi- 
ciency. The  name  of  Cottingham  will 
be  spoken  by  the  children  now  at  school 
in  rehearsing  the  glories  of  by-gone  days 
to  the  generations  yet  unborn,  and  his 
career  will  be  pointed  out  all  over  the 
land  as  a  splendid  instance  of  the  ten- 
dency in  Pennsylvania  to  lift  the  schools 
above  the  mutations  of  politics  and  party 
spoils.        Respectfully  submitted, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 
Supt,  0/ Public  Instruction, 

Harrisburg,  Nov,  12 ^  ^903. 

STATISTICAI,  STATEMENT. 

Relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  School  Year  Ending  fune  /,  /poj, 
including  Philadelphia, 
Number  of  school  districts  in  the 

State 2,546 

Number  of  schools 30,345 

Number  of  graded  schools    .   .   .  18,510 

Number  of  superintendents  ...  144 

Number  of  male  teachers  .   .   .    .  8,243 

Number  of  female  teachers  .   .   .  23,206 

Whole  number  of  teachers    .   .  .  3i)449 

Whole  number  of  directors  *  .   .  16,118 

^PhiUdelphim  is  not  included  in  this  item. 


Average  salaries  of  male  teachers 
per  month |44  82 

Average  salaries  of  female  teach- 
ers per  month 34  11 

Average  length  of  school  term  in 
months 8.32 

Whole  number  of  pupils  ....  11193*669 

Average  number  ot  pupils  in  daily 
attendance 883,865 

Cost  of  school  houses — purchas- 
ing, building,  renting,  etc.    .    .   ^,728,518  72 

Teachers'  wages 12,552,491  07 

Cost  of  school  text-books  ....        856,795  78 

Cost  of  school  supplies  other  than 
text-books,  including  maps, 
globes,  etc 470,350  82 

Fuel,  contingencies,  fees  of  col- 
lectors and  other  expenses    .   .     5,746,731  74 

Total  expenditures 24,354,888  23 

State  appropriation  for  common 
schools  for  the  school  year  end- 
ing June  i,  1903 5,525,00000 

Appropriation  for  free  tuition  of 
students  in  State  Normal  schools 
for  school  year  ending  June  i, 
1903 200,000  00 

Appropriation  for  township  high 
school 25,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty   68,523,701  44 

Items  Compared  with  those  of  the  Preceding 

Year  Ending  fune  2^  1^2  ^  including 

Philadelphia. 

Net  increase  in  number  of  districts  12 

Increase  in  number  of  graded 
schools 1,348 

Increase  in  number  of  schools  .  .  71S 

Decrease  in  number  of  male  teach- 
ers      342 

Increase  in  number  of  female 
teachers 1,151 

Increase  in  salary  of  male  teachers 
per  month |i  81 

Increase  in  salary  of  female  teach- 
ers per  month       76 

Increase  in  length  of  school  term 
in  months  ...  .03 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils  .   .  30,106 

Increase  in  teachers*  wa^^es  .   .   .      $720,619  69 

Increase  in  cost  of  -buildings — 
purchasing  and  rentinc^ ....        365,957  63 

Increase  in  cost  of  fuel,  contin- 
gencies, debts  and  interest  paid       198,768  25 

Condition  of  System^  not  including  Philadel- 
phia, zvith  Comparisons. 

IncrtAU. 

Number  of  districts.  2,544  '' 

Number  of  schools.  26,583  602 

Number  of  pupils.  .         1,035,196  24,576 

Average  daily  at- 
tendance .   .  751,000  12,426 

Per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance    .85  .01 

Average  length  of 
school  term  in 
months 8.08  .03 

Number  of  male 
teachers     ....  8,014  de.  362 

Number  of  female 
teachers    ....  19.669  1,055 

Whole  number  ot 
teachers    ....  27,682  693 
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Average  salary  of 
male  teachers  per 
month 

Average  salary  of 
female  teachers 
per  month        .    . 

Cost  of  school  sup- 
plies other  than 
text-books 

Teachers'  wages 

Fnel  and  contingen- 
cies. ..      .    .    .   i 

Cost  of  text-books  . 

Purchasing,  bnild- 
ing  and  repairing 
houses 

Total  expenditures 

Average  number  of 
mills  levied  for 
school  purposes  . 

Average  number  of 
mills  levied  for 
building  purposes 

Amount  of  tax  lev- 
ied   


|44  77 


34  10 


470.350  82 
9.950,491  38 

5,386,212  07 
713,297  09 


3,647.771  24 
20,168,122  60 


5.51 

2.95 
12,171.179  60 


|i  79 
76 


10.545  73 
648,085  43 

203,283  15 
40,819  02 


460,988  06 
1.363,721  39 


.28 

.07 
516,236  20 


Philadelphia. 

Number  of  schools 

Number  of  male  teachers  .... 
Number  of  female  teachers  .  .  . 
Average  salary  of  male  teachers 

per  month 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers 

per  month 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  at  end 

of  year  

Average  attendance 

Teachers'  wages %x 

Cost  of  school  houses  and  repairs,    i 
Cost  of  books,  fuel,  stationery  and 

contingencies 


3,766 
229 

3.537 

I182  20 
62  20 

158.473 

132.865 

,601,999  69 

,080,747  48 

501,518  46 


EMERSON,  THE  MASTER  OF 
I.ANGUAGES. 


BY  R.  W.  WALLACE. 


A  QUIET  hour  with  a  volume  of  the 
essays  will  not  fail  to  suggest  the 
thought  of  the  exceeding  richness  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  vocabulary.  He  uses  words 
as  lavishly  as  the  Roman  emperors  flung 
coins  among  the  acclaiming  multitudes. 
In  his  wealth  of  language  he  stands  well- 
nigh  alone.  Matthew  Arnold,  opulent 
as  he  is  in  his  diction,  falls  far  below 
him.  Ruskin,  perhaps,  is  his  nearest 
peer. 

But  it  is  not  simply  in  the  affluence  of 
his  language  that  he  excels,  but  in  his 
verbal  grouping.  He  was  a  master  in 
bringing  words  into  such  apt  relation- 
ships as  to  make  them  true  thought  bear- 
ers. He  follows  no  model  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence;  it  is  purely  his 
own.     Quite  frequently,  one  has  to  read 


the  sentence  over  and  over  because  of  the 
originality  of  the  setting.  But  the  re- 
perusal  only  makes  more  conspicuous  the 
presence  of  a  master's  hand. 

Without  attempting  anything  like  a 
complete  measurement  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
literary  style,  there  are  some  features  of 
it  that  are  decidedly  interesting  to  ob- 
serve and  note. 

There  is  the  use  he  repeatedly  makes 
of  the  short  sentence.  Terseness  is  evi- 
dently a  favorite  with  him.  Conciseness 
in  his  case  is  an  art.  A  dozen  words  are 
weighty  with  meaning.  In  his  thought 
tiny  stones  may  make  grand  mosaics.;; i-^ 

But  here  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
He  is  his  own  best  commentary: 

**The  world  globes  itself  into  a  drop^ 
of  dew." 

**  Every  advantage  has  its  tax." 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  expiate,  but  to  live."" 

'*  Nothing  is  so  fleeting  as  form." 

**If  I  know  your  sect,  I  anticipate 
your  argument." 

''Commit  a  crime,  and  the  earth  is 
made  of  glass." 

"  The  parted  water  reunites  behind  our 
hand." 

**  The  dice  of  God  are  always  loaded." 

''I^ife  only  avails,  not  the  having 
lived." 

"The  thief  steals  from  himself." 

"  It  needs  a  divine  man  to  exhibit  any- 
thing divine." 

"  Greatness  always  appeals  to  the  fu- 
ture." 

**  Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate. 

"Out  upon  your  guarded  lips!  Sew 
them  up  with  packthread,  do." 

"  Misunderstood !  It  is  a  right  fool's 
word." 

He  makes  masterly  use  of  adjectives. 
He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  the  qualifying 
word  he  wishes. 

He  speaks  of  *  *  the  concave  sphere  of  the 
heavens,"  and  of  "eflFulgent  day-beams." 
He  alludes  to  "  these  accidental  men  and 
these  stock  heroes."  There  is  such  a 
thing  to  him  as  "  a  pusillanimous  deser- 
tion of  our  work,"  and  a  "  preposterous 
use  of  books."  There  may  be  **  rigid 
names"  and  '^a  fluid  consciousness." 
One  may  have  "an  affirmative  philoso- 
phy" and  a  "reserved  wisdom";  a- 
"spurious  prudence"  and  an  "unsea- 
sonable economy. ' '  Men  may  be  no  more- 
than  "parlor  soldiers."  "city  dolls,"* 
"leaning  willows."  He  advises  us  to 
"  take  our  bloated  nothingness  out  of  the 
way  of  the  divine  circuits'."     He  speaks 
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of  ''regal  acts/'  of  a  ''celestial  lati- 
tude/' of  a  "  grunting  resistance/'  "A 
nimble  Tartar  "  is  a  telling  combination. 
And  he  thinks  slightingly  of  "  books  of 
tart,  cathartic  virtue/' 
}^  In  phrase-building  Mr.  Emerson  is 
also  an  expert.  Perhaps  no  other  writ- 
er's phrases  were  more  widely  quoted 
than  his. 

He  tells  us  of  "an  inundation  of  eter- 
nal love."  He  warns  us  against  "the 
base  estimate  of  the  market."  He  coun- 
sels us  not  "to  truck  and  higgle  for  a 
private  good/'  He  sneers  at  "  the  idol 
of  traveling/'  and  pities  "the  insanity 
of  conceit."  Of  the  man  who  sees  the 
sensual  allurement  without  seeing  the 
sensual  hurt,  he  says:  "  He  sees  the  mer- 
maid's head,  but  not  the  dragon's  tail." 
He  bids  us  try  to  "  re-create  that  beauti- 
ful yesterday."  He  assures  us  that  "  no 
institution  will  be  better  than  the  insti- 
tutor."  He  speaks  of  the  plays  of  chil- 
dren as  nonsense,  "but  very  educative 
nonsense" — a  phrase  that  appeals  most 
strongly  to  every  kindergartner. 

Mr.  Emerson  seems  to  have  indulged 
a  fondness  for  alliterations.  But  while 
he  uses  them,  like  every  judicious  writer, 
he  uses  them  sparingly.  Alliteration 
may  easily  become  mechanical,  but  it 
never  became  such  with  him.  His  allit- 
erations are  always  well-chosen,  graceful, 
forceful,  as  when  he  speaks  of 

"Gliding  ghostlike  through  the  world. ' ' 

"The  fop  of  the  fields  is  no  better 
than  his  brother  on  Broadway." 

"Whatever  does  not  concern  us  is 
concealed  from  us." 

"  The  quality  of  the  imagination  is  to 
flow,  and  not  to  freeze." 

"  I  have  seen  the  softness^of  the  sum- 
(mer  clouds  floating  feathery  overhead." 

"Each  prophet  comes  presently  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  his  thought,  ...  it 
helps  him  with  the  people,  as  it  gives 
pungency  and  publicity  to  his  words." 

"After  every  foolish  day  we  sleep  off" 
the  fumes  and  furies  of  its  hours." 

"To  chant  the  chorus  of  the  moral 
law." 

'*Each  person,  inflamed  to  the  fury 
of  personality,  would  conquer  all  things 
to  his  poor  crotchet." 

"We  think  our  civilization  near  its 
meridian;  but  we  are  yet  only  at  the 
cock-crowing  and  the  morning  star." 

"  The  rabid  democrat,  as  soon  as  he  is 
senator  and  rich  man,  has  ripened  be- 
yond possibility  of  sincere  radicalism, 


and  unless  he  can  resist  the  sun,  he  must 
be  conservative  the  remainder  of  his 
days." 

"We  know  who  is  benevolent  by 
quite  other  means  than  the  amount  of 
subscription  to  soup-societies." 

"  Fashion — the  most  fantastic  and 
frivolous,  the  most  feared  and  followed." 

"  It  is  only  country  which  came  to 
town  day  before  yesterday,  that  is  dty 
and  court  U^^9iy.''^AfHerican  Primary 
Teacher, 


VISION  FROM  MOUNTAIN-TOP. 


NOWHERE,  probably,  is  there  oppor- 
tunity for  more  interesting  charac- 
ter-study than  at  summer  resorts.  One 
could  fill  a  volume  with  the  varied  defi- 
nitions of  "vacation"  as  illustrated  by 
the  different  persons  whom  one  meets  in 
a  single  summer.  Temperament,  educa- 
tion, surroundings,  companions,  the  state 
of  one's  health  and  of  one's  purse — ^these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  elements  of  the 
summer  problems,  the  results  of  which 
range  all  the  way  from  keenest  enthu- 
siasm to  complete  boredom. 

The  group  of  guests  in  a  house  under 
the  shadow  of  Mount  Washington  one 
summer  contained,  as  does  nearly  every 
such  group,  both  the  enthusiasts  and  the 
indifferent.  The  bored  one  in  this  case 
was  a  showy  young  woman,  who  dressed 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals sat  about  on  the  piazza  and  yawned. 
The  other  guests  always  met  her  cour- 
teously, but  there  was  so  clearly  nothing 
in  common  between  her  and  them  that 
she  was  soon  left  to  herself. 

One  day,  apparently  because  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  time,  she 
went  up  Mount  Washington.  The  morn- 
ing was  clear,  but  in  the  afternoon  there 
were  showers,  and  she  reached  the  house 
wet  and  draggled  and  tired;  her  hair 
streaming  about  her  face  and  her  gay  hat 
ruined.  One  of  the  guests,  who  hap- 
pened to  meet  her  as  she  came  in,  gave 
her  a  sympathizing  glance. 

"You  had  rather  a  bad  day,  didn't 
you  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  result  was  electrifying.  The  young 
woman  stopped  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  wasn't  it  wonderful !  "  she  cried. 
"  I  never  had  such  a  day  in  my  life.  I 
didn't  suppose  there  was  anything  in  the 
world  like  it.  When  I  got  up  there  and 
looked  off— all  over  the  world,  it  seemed 
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to  me^— oh,  I  can't  tell  you,  but  you  know 
what  I  mean — how  it  just  goes  all  over 
youT' 

She  looked  up,  pleading  for  compre- 
hension of  the  stammering  words,  and 
then  the  other  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  Ignorant  and  cheap  and 
shallow  though  she  was,  something  had 
come  to  her  on  that  mountain-top,  and 
her  life  could  never  be  quite  so  poor  and 
small  a  thing  as  it  had  been. 

'*  It  was  just  one  of  the  summer  inci- 
dents such  as  one  meets  everywhere,*' 
said  the  lady  who  told  it,  '*  but  I  some- 
times think  that  that  girl,  whom  we. all 
looked  down  upon  for  her  lack  of  culture 
and  refinement,  brought  me  from  her 
mountain-top  <me  of  the  greatest  lessons 
of  my  life.  Certainly  I  have  never  since 
been  quite  so  ready  to  judge  those  who 
seem  to  care  for  only  the  cheap  things  of 
life.  Perhaps  for  each  of  these,  some- 
where, her  vision  is  waiting." — Youth's 
Companion, 


HOW  CHILDREN  WENT  TO 
SCHOOL. 


PAMBI^  M.  COLE. 


IN  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  there  were 
schools  much  like  ours,  but  there  were 
not  so  many  studies  for  children  to 
attend  to.  Those  nations  made  slaves  of 
their  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  some- 
times the  more  intelligent  among  them 
were  freed,  and  received  teaching  enough 
to  enable  them  to  become  tutors  of  the 
boys  of  the  family. 

In  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages 
(which  are  usually  called  the  Dark  Ages), 
the  greatest  ignorance  prevailed.  Fight- 
ing was  the  principal  employment  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  consisted  largely  in  learning 
the  use  of  weapons,  and  the  rules  of  war- 
fare. In  order  to  learn  these  important 
branches  they  were  sent  early  to  live  in 
the  home  of  some  famous  baron,  where 
they  might  be  taught. 

Every  castle  had  its  chapel  and  chap- 
lain, and  the  priest  when  he  found  in  his 
flock  some  unusually  bright  boy,  would 
teach  him  to  read  and  write.  Perhaps 
such  a  boy  might  himself  become  a  priest, 
and  having  leisure  to  study  might  learn 
enough  for  people  to  consider  him  a  very 
learned  man. 

A  learned  man,  however,  had  to  be 


rather  careful  how  he  displayed  his 
knowledge;  a  little  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry or  some  other  studies  which  today 
all  our  high-school  scholars  know  some- 
thing about,  would  frighten  ignorant 
people  out  of  their  wits,  and  they  would 
say  it  must  be  that  he  was  helped  by 
wicked  spirits. 

Arithmetic  is  mentioned  by  an  old 
Saxon  writer  as  a  study  almost  too  hard 
for  a  human  being  to  understand. 

The  invention  of  printing  (about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century)  made 
books,  after  a  time,  more  common. 
Writing  was  long  in  becoming  common. 
Somewhat  later  than  the  time  when  Eng- 
land had  begun  to  print  books,  there  was 
once  a  written  paper  put  up  on  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  great  churches  in  London. 
Nobody  knew  who  had  written  it,  but  it 
said  some  very  bad  things  about  the 
government,  and  it  was  thought  best  to 
find  the  writer,  if  possible.  So  a  com- 
mittee was  sent  'round  the  city  "  to  see 
all  write,  who  could."  They  did  not  find 
out  the  offender. 

If  boys  in  those  days  got  little  teaching 
from  books,  girls  had  even  less.  As  the 
boys  often  went  to  some  nobleman  to 
learn  the  arts  of  war,  so  girls  were  often 
sent  to  the  lady  of  the  castle  to  learn 
whatever  she  was  able  to  teach  them. 
They  learned  needlework— some  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  embroidery  centuries  old 
may  be  seen  to-day — and  the  education 
of  a  girl  was  not  complete  without  a  little 
knowledge  of  medicine.  This  the  priest 
might  teach  her;  and  perhaps  now  and 
then  she  might  learn  to  read.  But  a 
little  music  and  some  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing and  making  simple  medicines  were 
thought  far  more  usetul  for  her. 

When  the  English  colonists  came  to 
this  country,  they  had  a  hard  lot — they 
suffered  from  the  want  of  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  from  a  severe  climate,  from  wars 
with  the  natives.  But  at  a  very  early 
date  they  established  schools  and  col- 
leges. ' '  Brave  little  Holland, ' '  the  land 
where  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  had  had 
their  home  for  years,  had  set  them  the 
example,  having  schools  for  all  her 
people. 

But  it  was  long  before  the  girls  of 
America  shared  the  advantages  which  the 
schools  offered  to  the  boys.  Some  per- 
sons now  living  can  remember  hearing 
their  friends  of  an  older  day  say  that  they 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  going  a 
part  of  the  day,  if  the  teachers  were  will- 
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ing  to  instruct  them  after  the  regular 
session  of  the  school  was  over;  and 
teacher  and  parent  alike  asked,  ''  What 
is  the  use  of  a  girl's  studying  Latin  ?  '* 


THE  HABIT  OF  HAPPINESS. 


0 


NCE  there  was  a  woman  who  was 
surrounded  by  every  luxury  that 
wealth  could  buy.  A  mansion  that  was 
a  modern  palace  housed  her;  garments  of 
softest  silk  or  finest  linen  clothed  her; 
fruits,  ripened  in  hothouses,  were  served 
on  her  breakfast  table;  the  latest  books 
appeared  in  her  library  as  soon  as  they 
left  the  press;  a  box  at  the  opera  was  al- 
ways ready  for  her;  her  desk  was  heaped 
with  invitations,  and  it  seemed  to  those 
who  knew  her,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  she  lacked.  Yet  one  morning 
she  turned  wearily  to  her  husband  and 
looking  about  the  elegant  room,  said, 
'*  George,  I  want  to  go  away  from  all 
this.  I  want  to  go  to  the  Blanks*  to  stay 
for  awhile.** 

**  Why  do  you  want  to  go  the  Blanks' 
at  this  season?  You  won't  be  able  to 
get  out  of  doors  much,  and  it  will  be 
pretty  dull  for  you,  shut  up  in  their  little 
house." 

**But  the  Blanks  are  such  a  happy 
family,  one  couldn't  be  dull  with  them. 
I  know  it  will  do  me  good  to  see  their 
bright  faces  and  hear  their  care-free 
laughter." 

The  husband  pondered.  Here  was  his 
wife  whom  he  loved  dearly,  sighing  for 
happy  faces.  As  he  put  on  his  hat  to  go 
down  to  his  office  he  glanced  in  the 
mirror  and  the  countenance  he  saw  there 
certainly  was  not  a  happy  one.  There 
were  lines  that  worry  had  left  and,  per- 
haps, a  few  little  fine  ones  that  greed  had 
drawn,  and  the  comers  of  his  mouth  were 
turned  severely  down  and  his  eyes  looked 
both  tired  and  restless. 

**  I  am  afraid  I*ve  been  too  busy  money- 
getting  to  pay  much  attention  to  happi- 
ness," he  said  to  himself.  Later,  when 
the  pleasant  murmur  of  his  clerks'  voices 
stopped  as  he  entered  his  office,  he  felt 
annoyed.  Why  was  his  presence  a 
damper?  He  knew  he  was  not  an  ogre 
and  yet  the  harmless  chat,  before  work- 
ing hours,  had  stopped  instantly  at  his 
appearance.  Then  the  recollection  of 
that  weary,  unhappy  face  he  had  so  latety 
seen  in  the  glass  came  to  him  and  he 
wondered  if  the  young  men  in  the  office 


would,  if  they  could,  like  his  wife,  run 
away  from  it  for  a^while. 

He  was  just  finding  out,  that  cheerful- 
ness makes  many  more  friends  than  dole- 
fulness. 

Those  who  go  through  life  with  frank, 
smiling  faces,  confer  a  favor  on  everyone 
they  meet. 

Boys  and  girls,  while  they  are  young, 
in  the  habit- forming  period  of  life,  should 
learn  to  be  happy— to  form  the  habit  of 
happiness. 

If  those  of  you  who  seem  to  have  trials 
that  make  happiness  impossible,  will 
count  your  blessings,  you  will  surely  find 
some. 

A  boy  whose  father's  financial  losses 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  a 
much  longed-for  college  course,  did  it 
cheerfully,  remarking  with  a  glow  of  real 
satisfaction  that  he  was  *' mighty  glad 
the  crash  hadn't  come  in  time  to  interfere 
with  brother  John's  education." 

He  found  happiness  in  his  brother's 
better  fortune  and  he  found  happiness, 
too,  in  the  work  he  took  up.  He  went 
at  it  earnestly,  and  with  a  merry  heart. 

His  bright,  beaming  face,  full  of  hope 
and  confidence,  cheered  his  father.  A 
doleful,  disappointed  countenance  wonld 
have  added  one  more  sorrow  to  an  already 
over-burdened  man. 

Learn  to  take  a  hopeful  view.  Don't 
imagine  that  ills  are  going  to  overtake 
you,  and,  above  all,  don't  be  like  one  of 
Shakspere's  characters,  "full  of  unman- 
nerly sadness  in  your  youth." — LMe 
Chronicle, 


GEOMETRY— A  SUGGESTION. 


BY  W.  H.  PBARCB. 


THE  Student  beginning  the  study  of 
geometry  quite  frequently  feels  that 
he  is  entering  an  undiscovered  country, 
from  whose  bourne  few  travelers  return, 
when  in  reality,  if  it  could  only  be  re- 
vealed to  him,  he  is  merely  revisiting 
old  familiar  scenes.  The  principles  of 
geometry  are  in  every- day  use,  and  the 
pupil  has  time  and  again  come  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  them.  It  only  re* 
mains  for  the  teacher  to  show  him  the 
relations  existing  between  the  every-day 
principle  and  the  dry  prose  statement  of 
It  in  the  geometry. 

To  transform  the  pupil's  present  knowl- 
edge and  experience  into  a  form  that  will 
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enable  bim  to  recognize  the  book  forms 
and  their  similarity  to  his  present  knowl- 
edge is,  of  course,  the  great  problem  that 
confronts  the  teacher. 

If  the  pupil  is  not  allowed  to  have 
possession  of  the  text  for  the  first  few 
days,  while  the  teacher  develops  the 
fundamental  principles  from  the  pupil's 
present  experience  and  demonstrates  the 
truth  and  falsity  of  the  elementary  prop- 
ositions by  mechanical  rather  than  theo- 
retical processes,  we  shall  find  that  the 
gpil  will  take  up  the  text  with  the 
ling  that  he  has  found  something  that 
appeals  to  the  practical  side  of  his  nature. 

If  we  can  once  bring  the  pupil  to  see 
that  geometry  is  intensely  and  thor- 
oughly practical,  we  have  accomplished 
the  first  great  end  of  the  teaching  of 
the  subject,  for  unless  we  violate  his 
sense  of  the  practical  by  the  introduction 
of  some  of  the  unpractical  theorems  ap- 
pearing in  most  modern  texts,  he  will 
move  readily  and  rapidly  forward  to  the 
mastery  of  the  succeeding  truths. 

Geometry  is  the  only  real  training  in 
logic  that  the  pupil  gets  in  the  ordinary 
high  school,  and  if  some  of  the  non- 
essential propositions  appearing  in  the 
ordinary  Euclidean  geometry  are  left  out 
and  more  time  spent  in  a  thoroughly 
logical  treatment  of  the  remaining  essen- 
tial theorems  and  in  developing  original 
methods  and  proofs  in  the  mind  of  the 
student,  teachers  of  geometry  will  accom- 
plish much  toward  bringing  the  student 
to  a  place  where  he  can  stand  alone  and 
demonstrate  his  own  propositions  of  ge- 
ometry and  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pupil  is 
blindly  and  thoughtlessly  led  through 
the  text,  proving  all  propositions  there 
appearing,  together  with  an  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  exercises,  his  mechanical 
sense  is  blunted,  and  the  subject  loses 
its  freshness  for  him,  and  becomes  instead 
a  pile  of  dry  bones  to  be  stored  away  in 
his  memory. 

Abraham  I^incoln  said  that  Euclid 
taught  him  to  win  many  difficult  cases 
at  law,  because  he  developed  by  its  study 
the  power  to  tell  when  a  proposition  was 
proved,  and  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  and 
logical  course  of  reasoning.  Power  to 
think,  power  to  produce  a  proof  unaided, 
and  power  to  know  when  a  proof  is  con- 
clusive and  undeniable  is  the  power  that 
we  should  develop  in  the  student,  and 
unless  this  power  is  given  to  the  pupil 
we  have  failed  in  our  teaching. 


There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  present 
methods  of  teaching  high- school  mathe- 
matics are  inefficient.  Science  teachers 
especially  claim  that  pupils  are  unable  to 
apply  the  algebraic  and  geometric  knowl- 
edge they  are  supposed  to  possess. 

Let  us,  then,  as  teachers  of  high-school* 
mathematics,  bestir  ourselves,  and  dispel* 
any  such  feelings  that  may  exist  by  a  re- 
examination  of  our  ideals  and  methods. 
If  faulty  and  inefficient,  let  us  improve, 
and  put  into  our  mathematics- teaching, 
life  and  animation. — Moderator-Topics, 


CENSUSIOF  SMALL  THINGS. 

FEW  p|ersons  except  naturalists  ever 
consider  the  enormous  amount  of 
life  other  than  human  which  exists  in^ 
any  country,  civilized  or  not,  densely 
populated  or  thinly  settled.  A  recent 
plague  of  rats  has  prompted  London  An^ 
swers  to  obtain  an  estimate  jfrom  a  sci- 
entist who  believes  that  within  the  area 
of  Greater  London  there  are  twenty  mil- 
lion rats— more  than  three  times  as  many- 
rats  as  people. 

Sparrows  probably  come  next  in  point 
of  numbers  among  London's  warm- 
blooded population,  but  the  scientist 
preferred  to  make  his  estimate  cover  all 
the  birds  in  the  United  Kingdom.!!^  He 
believed  they  would  average  eight  hun- 
dred to  the  square  mile.  That  would 
give  a  total  of  nearly  ninety  seven  mil- 
lions. Thus  the  bird  population  outnum* 
bers  the  human  by  more  than  two  to  one. 

As  for  the  insect  population,  that  is 
quite  beyond  any  statistician;  but,  ad> 
mitting  that  each  bird  ate  only  fifty  in- 
sects a  day,  British  birds  would  consume 
more  than  a  billion  insects  in  a  year. 
Yet  such  an  estimate  seems  absolutely 
futile  when  we  consider  that  the  insect 
population  of  a  single  cherry-tree  in- 
fested with  aphides  was  estimated  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Miss  Ormerod  at 
twelve  millions. 

Lord  Aveburv  once  calculated  that  a 
single  ants'  nest  might  contain  as  many 
as  four  hundred  thousand  individual  in- 
sects. Recent  researches  have  shown 
that  these  figures  were  too  high  ;  yet  the 
actual  facts  are  astonishing  enough,  ^l    ^ 

Monsieur  Yung,  a  French  entomolo- 
gist, has  killed  the  ants  in  five  hills  by 
means  of  a  poisonous  gas,  and  undertaken 
the  prodigious  labor  of  counting  the 
dead.    The  result  showed  that  in   the 
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smallest  hill  there  were  nearly  eighteen 
thousand  ants;  in  the  largest,  ninety- 
four  thousand;  and  no  man  would  dare 
estimate  how  many  ants  "got  away  " — 
that  is,  how  many  were  al^nt  from  the 
hill  on  business  or  pleasure  at  the  time 
when  the  scientist  entered  upon  his  tre- 
mendous task. 


NAPOLEON'S  HANDWRITING. 


NAPOLEON,  according  to  Alexander 
Dumas,  lost  such  battles  as  he  did  lose 
because  he  wrote  such  a  fiendish  hand. 
His  generals  could  not  read  his  notes  and 
letters,  and  the  trembling  marshals,  afraid 
of  disobeying,  and  striving  to  interpret 
the  indecipherable  commands,  loitered, 
wandered  and  did  not  come  up  to  the 
scratch,  or  not  to  the  right  scratch.  Thus 
Waterloo  was  lost.  Cannot  you  fancy 
Grouchy  handing  round  Napoleon's  notes 
on  that  sanguinary  Sunday  ?  ''I  say,'* 
cries  the  marshall  to  his  aidecamp,  '*is 
that  word  Gembloux  or  Wavre  ?  Is  this 
Blucher  or  Bulow?"  So  probably 
Grouchy  tossed  up  for  it,  and  the  real 
words  may  have  been  none  of  these  which 
he  offered  as  his  conjecture.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  left  and  centre,  d'Erion  and 
Jerome  and  Ney  were  equally  puzzled, 
and  kept  on  sending  cavalry  to  places 
where  it  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  did 
no  sort  of  good.  Napoleon  may  never 
have  been  apprised  of  these  circumstances. 
His  old  writing  master  was  not  on  the 
scene  of  action.  Nobody  dared  to  say, 
"Sire,  what  does  this  figure  of  acente- 
pede  mean,  and  how  are  we  to  construe 
these  two  thick  strokes  flanked  by  dots?" 
The  imperial  temper  was  peppery  ;  the 
great  man  would  have  torn  off  his  inter- 
rogator's epaulettes  and  danced  upon 
them.  Did  he  not  once  draw  his  pistol  to 
shoot  a  little  dog  that  barked  at  his  horse? 
And  when  the  pistol  missed  fire  the  great 
soldier  threw  it  at  the  dog  and  did  not 
hit  him.  The  little  dog  retreated  with 
the  honors  of  war. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  Napoleon,  and 
we  know  what  Marlborough  thought  of 
the  value  of  an  equable  temper.  Nobody 
could  ask  Bonaparte  to  write  a  legible 
hand,  so  his  generals  lived  a  life  of  con- 
lecture  as  to  his  meaning,  and  Waterloo 
was  not  a  success,  and  the  emperor  never 
knew  why.  Of  all  his  seven  or  eight 
theories  of  his  failure  at  Waterloo  his 
handwriting  was  not  one.    Yet  if  this  ex- 


planation had  occurred  to  him,  NapdeoD 
would  certainly  have  blamed  his  pens, 
ink  and  paper.  Those  of  Nelson  at  Qxh 
penhagen  were  very  bad.  "  If  your  guns 
are  not  better  than  your  pens,*'  said  a 
Danish  officer  (who  came  in  under  a  flag 
of  truce  before  the  fight,  and  was  asked 
to  put  a  message  into  writing),  '*  you  had 
better  retire." — Longmans*  Magazine^ 


EDISON'S  IDEAS  ON  RADIUM. 


'^PHOMAS  A.  EDISON  has  evolved  and 
1  announced  a  theory  which  he  believes 
solves  the  problem  that  has  been  puzzling 
scientists  ever  since  the  discovery  made 
by  Madame  Curie  of  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  radium  and  the  kindred  substances 
uranium  and  thorium.  The  phenomenon 
presented  by  these  substances,  as  is  gen- 
erally known,  is  their  apparent  property 
of  giving  off  actinic  rays  of  peculiar 
chemical  properties,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Roentgen  rays,  without  any  apparent 
loss  of  energy  or  bulk.  Based  on  these 
observed  phenomena  several  new  theories 
of  matter  have  been  put  forward,  all  of 
which  accept  as  a  fact  the  apparent  origin 
of  the  energy  within  the  substances  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Edison's  theory  eliminates  this 
contradiction  of  accepted  natural  laws, 
and  indicates  the  possibility  that  the 
energy  emitted  by  radium  is  merely  re- 
flected, as  it  were,  from  some  unknown 
source. 

UNDISCOVKRBD  LIGHT. 

''I  have  made  extensive  experiments 
with  the  Roentgen  ray  and  with  radium," 
said  Mr.  Edison  to  a  representative  of 
Harper's  Weekly,  **and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  new  substances  are 
not  the  sources  of  energy,  but  are  ren- 
dered fluorescent  by  the  action  of  some 
hitherto  undetected  ether  vibration  or 
ray.  Just  as  the  Roentgen  ray  and  the 
Herzlan  wave  remained  undreamed  of  for 
centuries  after  the  phenomena  of  sound, 
light  and  heat  were  well  understood,  so 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  extremely 
probable,  that  there  are  other  rays  in  the 
immense  gamut  .  from  sound  to  ultra- 
violet which  we  have  not  discovered.  In 
my  own  experiments  I  have  found  that 
the  ordinary  electric  arc  when  raised  to 
an  extremely  high  temperature  gives  off 
a  ray  which  renders  oxalate  of  lithium 
highly  fluorescent.  In  the  same  way 
the  Roentgen  ray  renders  platinum-ba* 
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rium-cyanide,  tungstate  of  calcium  and 
cupro-cyanide  of  potassium  highly  fluor- 
escent ;  that  is,  the  X-ray  sets  up  in  these 
substances  a  condition  of  activity  which 
results  in  the  emission  from  them  of  ac- 
tinic rays  and  a  small  amount  of  heat. 

"My  theory  of  radio-activity  is  that 
the  rays  which  the  new  elements  emit  are 
set  up  in  the  same  way,  the  substances 
being  rendered  fluorescent  by  some  form 
of  ether  vibration  which  is  undoubtedly 
all-pervading,  but  has  not  yet  been  iso- 
lated or  measured,  and  which  may  have 
some  extra-planetary  origin.  To  accept 
any  other  theory  is  to  declare  one's  belief 
in  perpetual  motion,  in  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  only  two 
or  three  substances  have  yet  been  found 
which  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  as  there 
are  only  three  substances  known  which 
are  rendered  fluorescent  by  the  Roentgen 
ray.  It  is  a  peculiar  coincident,  more- 
over, that  the  only  one  of  the  known 
fluorescent  substances  that  is  ever  found 
in  its  natural  state,  tungstate  of  calcium, 
is  always  more  or  less  closely  associated 
with  pitchblende,  from  which  all  the  ra- 
dium so  far  made  has  been  extracted. 

"I  believe  this  theory  is  capable  of 
proof,  but  I  shall  be  content  to  let  some 
one  else  prove  it.  I  am  through  for  all 
time  with  experiments  in  radio-activity. 
Two  of  my  assistants  have  been  maimed 
for  life  by  their  close  association  with  the 
Roentgen  rays,  and  I  myself  have  one 
eye  badly  out  of  focus  and  am  suffering 
from  severe  stomach  disturbances  from 
the  same  cause.  The  new  dark-room 
laboratory  which  I  have  just  completed 
for  snob  experiments  will  remain  unused 
or  be  converted  to  some  other  use." 


WHAT  TRUE  I.IVING  MEANS. 


IN  the  address  of  President  Finley,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
before  the  Public  Education  Association 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  he  said  : 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  the  peda- 
gogy or  paidology  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  but  of  the  philosophy  of  life  which 
lies  behind  it  all.  This  age  into  which 
we  have  come  and  in  which  our  educa- 
tional efforts  lie  has  put  away  its  weapons 
of  .flint,  but  has  not  yet  outgrown  or  civi- 
liased  over  all  the  savagery  of  the  paleo- 
lithic and  neolithic  man  who  used  these 
crude  pieces  of  stone  in  the  chase  and 


war ;  it  does  not  drive  its  old  and  decrepit 
into  the  forest  lo  die,  but  yet  herds  its 
children  in  places  of  degrading  and  dwarf- 
ing toil.  It  is  a  practical,  exacting,  ma- 
terial, unsentimental  age  ;  but  we  mistake 
its  nature  if  we  see  in  it  only  these  quali- 
ties, if  we  assume  that  competitive  self* 
ishness,  annealed  with  inflexible  laws 
which  cut  and  grind  unfeelingly,  heart- 
lessly, is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
times  upon  which  we  have  come.  Self- 
ishness there  is,  as  there  has  always  been» 
and  to-day  it  is  perhaps  more  noisy,  more 
patent  and  blatant  than  it  has  ever  been,, 
but  I  doubt  if  ever  before  this  seemingly 
selHsh  struggle  has  had  a  higher,  a  more 
beneficent  expenditure.  The  grapes  of 
Eschol  grow  here ;  the  land  flows  with 
milk  and  honey,  and  there  is  fruit  in  it. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  giants  of  greed 
dwell  here,  and  that  there  are  cities  which 
are  walled  in  corruption,  in  sensuousness, 
in  luxury  and  misery,  and  that  these  cities 
are  very  great.  But  after  my  spying  in 
this  land  I  can  say  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  Caleb  had  when  he  brought 
back  his  optimistic  report  about  Canaan» 
**  We  are  well  able  to  overcome  it." 

I  have  been  within  the  last  few  months 
in  the  very  capital  of  the  age  of  steel,  that 
municipality  which  is  the  spirit  of  the 
practical  age  incorporate,  that  city  pic- 
tured by  an  artist  as  the  infernal  region 
with  the  lid  off.  We  came  shrieking  down 
from  the  mountains  in  the  dusk  of  the 
day,  through  mile  on  mile  of  flaming  coke 
ovens,  past  acres  of  mills  and  factories, 
through  the  smoke  of  ten  thousand  chim- 
neys, and  the  clangor  and  clamor  of  trip- 
hammers and  locomotive  whistles  and 
electric  gongs — a  very  bedlam  of  business; 
but  as  we  came  into  the  heart  of  the  town, 
through  the  smoke  and  fog  which  hid  it, 
through  all  the  deafening  tumult  of  trade 
and  of  traffic,  there  sounded  the  deep- 
toned  voice  of  a  mighty  bell.  It  was  the 
angelus  of  the  town,  the  voice  of  man's 
worship  and  best  aspiration  speaking 
above  the  din  of  the  fierce  struggle  for 
existence  and  supremacy,  from  the  pillar 
of  cloud  which  stands  over  the  city  by  day 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  which  gleams  there 
by  night,  to  keep  its  begrimed,  busy  in- 
habitants mindful  ever  of  the  unseen 
country  toward  which  they  are  journey- 
ing, to  make  men  remember  that  there  is 
something  above  and  yet  within  constant 
reach  of  the  daily  struggle.  For  that 
bell  of  the  school  or  the  church  or  cathe- 
dral was  not  merely  sounding  brass ;  it 
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was  and  is  the  voice  which  makes  har- 
mony of  what  were  else  only  a  meaning- 
less, purposeless,  discordant  jangle  of 
daily  drudgery  and  worry,  hope,  despair, 
joy  and  sorrow. 

When  we  think  of  the  million  millions 
who  have  lived  upon  this  earth,  and  the 
countless  millions  of  whom  a  few  genera- 
tions hence  perhaps  not  a  hundred  will 
•even  know  that  you  and  I  have  breathed, 
struggled  and  died  here,  even  the  self- 
satisfied  and  optimistic  of  us  must  feel  a 
sense  of  the  evanescence  and  the  impo- 
tence of  the  life  of  a  single  human  being. 
But  man  stands,  as  Carlyle  says,  at  the 
conflux  of  two  eternities.  The  thing  we 
are  at  this  moment  4oing  comes  to  us 
from  the  beginning  of  days,  and  will  go 
<m  to  an  endless  future.  For  such  a 
thought  we  are  no  longer  insignificant, 
impotent,  irresponsible,  but  the  responsi- 
l)le  heirs  and  the  keepers  of  all  that  has 
been  and  the  potent  masters  of  all  that  is 
to  be.  So  every  hour's  living  becomes  a 
force  that  will  somehow  find  its  expres- 
sion, if  not  in  the  lives  we  are  tr3ring  to 
teach,  at  least  in  some  way.  We  must 
-change  the  future  for  better  or  for  worse, 
and  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  for  the 
youth  of  New  York  must  somehow  get 
itself  a  record  in  life  for  all  time  and  all 
the  eternity  that  may  lie  beyond. 


VALUE  OF  GOOD  BOOKS. 


IN  a  recent  address  to  the  students  of 
the  Indian  Industrial  School,  at  Car- 
lisle, on  '*  Books  and  What  They  Do  for 
TJs,"  Rev.  Dr.  Lemuel  Moss  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  how  two  or  three 
popular  descriptive  books  were  written 
^hen  their  authors  had  never  seen  the 
places  described,  and  gave  some  practical 
illustrations  of  their  value  over  travel  and 
idle  amusements. 

You  say  you  would  like  to  travel. 
That  is  well.  Many  people  travel,  but 
if  you  read  you  do  nearly  as  well  as  to 
travel.  It  is  a  foolish  spending  of  time 
for  people  to  travel  and  show  what  igno- 
ramuses they  are.  Let  some  one  else 
travel,  and  you  take  what  he  has  found 
out.  In  the  majority  of  cases  you  will 
even  find  out  better  how  things  are,  than 
he  has. 

One  of  the  greatest  philosophers  that 
ever  lived  was  Emanuel  Kant,  of  Ger- 
many. Before  he  became  a  philosopher 
and  a  teacher  of  philosophy  he  was  a 


teacher  of  geography.  He  wrote  geog- 
raphies, a  physical  geography,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mountains  and  seas  and  rivers, 
etc.,  that  was  prized  by  all  the  travelers 
of  his  day.  The  captains  of  vesseJs 
wanted  his  geography,  to  describe  things 
to  them.  One  of  his  descriptions  was  of 
London.  It  was  a  very  fine  and  accu- 
rate description  of  that  great  city.  He 
was  asked  "  When  were  you  in  London? 
When  did  you  see  these  great  things  yon 
tell  us  of?"  His  answer  was  that  he 
had  never  seen  London.  ''Then  how 
did  you  get  this  knowledge  ?  How  are 
you  able  to  give  us  these  wonderful  and 
exact  descriptions?"  He  had  used  the 
material  of  those  who  had  been  in  Lon- 
don and  all  over  the  world,  and  he  nsed 
it  so  wisely  that  people  thought  he  had 
been  there.  It  is  a  very  good  illustza- 
tion  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  person 
who  stays  at  home  and  uses  the  eyes  of 
other  people  to  get  information. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  the  story  of 
Ben  Hur,  by  Wallace.    General  Wallace 
had  never  been  in  Palestine.     He  had 
been  down  in  Mexico.    He  chanced  to 
be  at  my  house,   and  I  said  to  him, 
''  The  papers  are  poking  a  little  fun  at 
you.    They  say  the  things  you  did  see 
in  Palestine  you  anticipate  and  put  in 
yottr  book."     He  had  then  been  United 
States  Minister,  and  that  had  given  him 
every  facility  for  travel.     "Well,"  he 
said,   ''it  is  not  true.    It  was  not  an* 
tidpated."     Then    he  told  me  several 
things  that  illustrate  in  part  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say.     **In  that  story," 
he  said,  **I  make  Ben  Hur,  when  he 
crosses  the  Mount  of  Olives,  sit  down  on 
a  white  stone."     He  said  :  *'  I  had  not 
been  in  Palestine  then,  but  when  I  did 
go  over  the  path  I  came  to  the  identic^ 
stone  that  Ben  Hur  had  sat  down  upon." 
So  General  Wallace  made  others  gather 
for  him  the  information  he  wanted.    So 
he  did  with  Thirza  and  her  mother.     He 
made  them  hide  themselves  in  a  tomb 
along    the    high    wall    of    Jerusal^n. 
Wlien  he  got  there,  there  was  the  empty 
tomb. 

Reading  such  books  makes  us  citizens 
of  the  worlds  makes  us  at  home  every- 
where. For  that  reason,  when  we  read 
accounts  of  such  things  we  are  as  inter- 
ested as  if  we  had  been  there  our^lves 
and  taken  part  in  the  scenes. 

Here  is  another  great  blessing  that 
comes  to  us  through  good  books,  that  is, 
the  safety  they  ^ve  us.    The  lover  of 
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good  books  is  always  safe  wherever  he 
goes.  A  young  man  goes  into  one  of 
our  great  cities — Chicago  or  New  York 
or  Philadelphia.  Nobody  knows  him. 
He  is  a  stranger.  He  is  alone  in  the 
dty.  He  is  afraid  of  the  tempta- 
tions that  come  to  him.  He  is  in  dan- 
ger  of  bein^  carried  away  by  his  im- 
pulses. I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  myself 
in  Chicago. 

I  had  gone  into  the  postoffice  to  mail 
a  number  of  letters.  I  was  standing  by 
the  window,  and  there  was  a  lad  of  per- 
haps eighteen  years.  He  was  bending 
himself  up  and  looked  at  me.  Then  he 
said  :  *'  I  wish  you  would  make  out  this 
sentence  for  me.  Here  is  a  sentence  I 
cannot  read,"  pointing  to  a  part  of  the 
letter  which  he  had  b^  trying  to  make 
ont.  I  took  the  letter,  and  my  eye  fell 
on  a  sentence  written  with  lead  pencil 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  this  : 
'*  I  do  not  wish  to  advise  you  against 
your  interests,  but  I  do  hope  you  will  not 
get  so  far  away  that  I  cannot  come  to 
you  if  you  get  into  trouble."  I  said : 
''  My  boy,  there  is  only  one  being  in  the 
universe  who  would  write  you  tiiat  let- 
ter. This  is  from  your  mother."  He 
said :  *'  Yes,  from  my,  mother,  the  best 
mother  a  boy  ever  had." 

There  was  that  boy  with  only  fifty 
cents  in  his  pocket,  a  stranger  in  a  great 
city,  and  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
I  don't  know  when  I  felt  so  bad  as  I  did 
then,  to  leave  that  poor  fellow  all  alone. 
Suppose  you  or  my  boy,  or  any  one  else 
so  situated,  has  in  him  the  love  of  good 
books,  and  thinks  of  a  libraiy  before  he 
thinks  of  a  saloon,  or  of  a  reading[-room 
before  he  thinks  of  any  place  of  dissipa- 
tion whatever;  he  will  be  found  first  in 
the  religious  meetings  of  some  church; 
in  the  second  place,  in  the  pages  of  some 
book  in  a  library. 

Here  is  a  striking 'contrast  in  home 
training  :  Two  years  ago  I  took  the 
train  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  to  go  to 
Minneapolis.  It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  got  a  seat  in  the  sleeper. 
There  were  very  few  people  in  it.  But 
in  a  few  minutes  I  discovered  a  little 
party,  three  young  ladies  and  one  young 
man.  I  soon  discovered,  for  I  could  not 
help  hearing  what  they  said,  that  they 
were  from  Lebanon,  Montana.  One  of 
the  young  ladies  proposed  a  game  of 
cards  to  while  away  the  time.  The 
young  man  said  he  did  not  know  much 
about  cards,  but  thought  he  could  keep 


up  his  part  of  the  game.  By  and  by 
one  of  the  ladies  proposed  a  change  in 
the  game.  The  young  man  said  he  did 
not  know  that  at  all.  "Oh,"  she  said, 
**  I  can  teach  you  if  you  will  be  my  part- 
ner, so  you  can  play."  They  were  not 
very  remarkable  young  people,  but  well 
educated.  The  young  lady  said :  ' '  When 
we  are  at  home,  and  do  not  go  to  the  the- 
ater or  the  opera  or  have  no  engagements, 
we  play  cards."  The  young  man  said, 
in  a  very  plain-spoken  way:  "We  do 
not.  My  father  is  fond  of  reading.  He 
has  a  large  library.  He  imparted  that 
love  for  reading  books  to  his  family,  and 
when  we  are  at  home  in  the  evenings  we 
spend  the  time  in  the  library."  I  tell 
this  t )  you  with  a  guilty  conscience,  be- 
cause I  did  not  get  up  and  speak  to  that 
young  man,  and  thank  him  for  saying 
"father,"  not  "the  old  man."  He 
showed  the  influence  of  good  books,  the 
influence  of  the  household.  It  strength- 
ened and  encouraged  me,  and  that  is 
why  I  give  it  to  you.  Great  enjoyment 
and  great  safety  come  to  us  from  the  pos- 
session of  good  books. 


HOME-MAKING. 


A  NOVEL  course  has  recently  been 
opened  in  a  training-school  of  kin- 
dergarten teachers  in  an  Eastern  city. 
It  is  a  course  in  home-making.  Its 
prospectus  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
preparation  for  the  most  important  in- 
dustry in  which  women  can  engage 
has  always  been  more  or  less  hap-hazard. 

If  a  girl  could  make  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  cup  of  coffee,  if  she  knew  that 
beefsteak  is  bought  by  the  pound  and  not 
by  the  yard,  and  that  windows  should 
not  be  washed  outside  in  freezing 
weather,  she  was  too  often  thought  to  be 
equipped  for  housekeeping — at  least, 
when  the  family  was  to  consist  of  "just 
herself  and  her  husband. ' '  The  miseries 
of  the  first  year  of  marriage,  with  so 
meager  a  supply  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, are  written  deep  in  the  memo'- 
ries  of  many  a  husband  and  wife. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  a  popular  school 
has  had  the  sense  and  the  courage  to 
establish  a  department  where  girls  over 
eighteen  years  old  may  study  the  house 
intelligently — its  construction,  its  deco- 
ration and  furnishing;  housekeeping, 
with  its  expenses,  its  accounts,  its  mar- 
keting, its  cooking  and  its  laundry-work; 
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and,  finally,  the  nnrtnre  and  training  of 
children,  from  the  care  of  their  physical 
needs  to  the  selection  of  their  games  and 
their  books. 

We  have  acted  too  long  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  home-makers  are  born,  not 
made.  It  is  high  time  that  we  should  at 
least  make  the  experiment  of  teaching 
women  expressly  how  to  meet  the  varied 
demands  of  life  in  the  home. 


VALUE  OF  BIBLE-READING. 


Chancellor  MacCrackbn,  of  the 
New  York  University,  has  proposed  an 
entrance  requirement  for  college  students 
that  would  puzzle  most  of  the  applicants 
for  admission,  and  also  the  upper-class- 
men and  graduates,  including  a  pretty 
long  list  of  professors.  It  is  that  they 
should  know  by  heart  the  Ten  Com- 
mandmcDts,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
a  church  catechism  of  some  kind,  and  a 
score  of  the  Scripture  psalms  and  the 
best  classic  hymns. 

That  such  a  requirement  will  be  gen- 
erally enforced  is  doubtful,  but  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  immense  value 
of  Biblical  study,  and  particularly  of 
the  memorizing  of  many  passages  in 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
This  work,  we  know,  is  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  Sunday-schools,  and  yet  it  is  sur- 
prising how  many  educated  men  there 
are  who  seem  to  have  missed  it  entirely. 
Whether  it  is  relatively  less  common  than 
it  used  to  be  we  do  not  know,  but  there 
are  cases  which  would  indicate  that  it 
has  not  been  much  advanced  by  the 
"  modem  facilities.''  A  father  who  had 
a  very  meager  schooling  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  war  will  astonish  his  son,  to 
whom  he  has  given  every  educational 
advantage,  by  some  effective  Biblical  al- 
lusion or  a  fine  quotation  that  is  a  reve- 
lation in  religion,  morals  and  'iteratare. 
The  former  has  had  a  discipline  which 
the  latter  lacked,  and  he  has  a  posses- 
sion for  which  there  is  no  adequate  sub- 
stitute. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  question  of 
faith  and  religious  conviction,  the  loss  is 
fatal  to  any  proper  enjoyment  of  the  best 
writing  in  our  language  outside  the 
Bible.  Not  only  is  Milton  unintelligi- 
ble without  the  Bible  groundwork,  but 
most  of  the  great  poets,  orators  and  essay- 
ists who  have  contributed  to  the  glories 
of  the  English  tongue  have  owed  an  in- 


calculable debt  to  the  same  source.  Bat 
it  is  more  apparent  now  than  ever  that 
of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end, 
and  in  the  deluge  of  print  the  noble  is 
neglected  for  the  ignoble,  and  attentive, 
assimilative  reading  seems  likely  to  be- 
come a  lost  art. 

Every  young  man,  whether  he  is  go- 
ing to  college  or  not,  could  certainly 
profit  by  the  hint  which  Chancellor  Mac- 
Cracken  gives. — Chicago  Record- Herald. 


MUSIC. 


BY  JAMBS  A.  BARR. 


M' 


USIC  holds  a  distinctive  place  in  ed- 
ucation, one  which  no  other  study 
can  fill.  It  develops  the  emotional  na- 
ture and  reaches  to  that  higher  and  inner 
life  of  the  heaxt  and  the  soul.  ''The 
meaning  of  song  goes  deep.  Who  is 
there  who  in  logical  words  can  express 
the  effect  music  has  upon  us?  A  kind  of 
faiarticulate,  unfathomable  speech  whidi 
leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite." 

Martin  Luther  says:  ''Music  admon- 
ishes man,  renders  him  mild,  gentle, 
modest  and  reasonable.  He  who  knows 
the  art  is  ennobled  by  it  and  has  aptitude 
for  all  things."  How  carefully  must  we 
present  this  subject  that  it  may  perform 
its  true  o£Bce  in  developing  high  and 
noble  ideals  which  may  become  realities 
in  the  life  and  character  of  the  child. 

Beginning  with  the  first  year,  the  great- 
est care  mubt  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  songs,  both  as  to  words  and  music,  iac 
we  are  forming  impressions  which  are  to 
be  lasting.  Each  song  should  represent 
a  mood  which  the  child  can  feel  and  ex- 
press; the  music  should  be  suited  to  the 
words  and  in  a  key  adapted  to  the  voices. 
The  songs  should  be  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  season  of  the  year,  and,  when 
possible,  should  correlate  with  the  nature 
studies,  literature  or  history.  No  song 
should  ever  be  sung  in  a  lifeless  or  indif- 
ferent manner.  "  There  is  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  soul  of  a  song  and  the 
heart  of  a  child,"  and  if  th^  teacher  is 
enthusiastic,  in  sympathy  with  her  diil- 
dren,  and  feels  the  sentiment  of  the  song, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  establish  this 
correspondence.  Above  all  let  the  musk 
lesson  be  a  happy  time.  And  don' t  always 
be  reasoning  about  it  in  your  small  way, 
but  just  sing  and  have  others  sing  because 
there  is  joy  and  gladness  in  it. 
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MARY  WAS  PEEVISH. 


M' 


AN   INCIDENT. 

f  ARY  was  peevish,  as  we  call  it,  ao 
affectionate  term,  that  cloaks  a 
great  diversity  of  uncoQgenial  emotions. 
Just  what  it  is  to  be  peevish  the  philoso- 
phies do  not  tell  us.  We  all  have  suf- 
fered from  the  ailment,  and  at  times,  too, 
we  have  got  enjoyment  out  of  it.  Per- 
haps peevishness  has  a  kinship  with 
righteous  indignation.  It  is  generally 
treated  as  a  moral  offense,  and  such 
treatment  occasionally  arouses  in  us  the 
worst  that  we  have  in  oar  natures. 

Mary  dropped  her  slate  to  the  floor, 
thereby  disturbing  for  a  moment  the 
whole  school.  Was  it  an  accident  ?  No 
body  will  ever  know.  Had  Mary  been 
thinking  pleasant  thoughts  it  might  not 
have  happened.  People  seldom  do  awk- 
ward things  while  perfectly  happy.  But 
Mary  had  that  in  her  which  seemed  to 
harmonize  with  the  awkward  and  the 
grotesque.  She  simply  took  to  heart 
the  punishment  that  was  inflicted,  laid 
up  a  grudge  against  the  teacher,  pre- 
pared her  heart  to  dislike  and  suspect  all 
teachers  and  all  authority.  In  short,  she 
became  in  esse  an  anarchist.  She  spoiled 
two  years  of  her  school  life,  won  the  rep- 
utation of  a  sulk,  and  lost  at  least  a 
dozen  friends  among  the  gentler  boys 
and  girls  of  the  school.  Something  that 
happened  two  years  later  became  a  bright 
incident  in  that  early  clouded  life.  It 
came  as  the  sunshine  of  a  new  day  to 
make  a  new  earth.  .Of  course,  it  came 
with  the  coming  of  a  new  teacher. 

Years  afterwards,  when  Mary  had 
herself  struggled  with  the  devil  of  peev- 
ishness in  some  of  her  pupils,  she  ana- 
lyzed her  own  unhappy  experience,  and 
gave  another  little  Mary  the  other  sort  of 
treatment.  She  remembered  that  on  that 
black  morning  of  her  ninth  year  there 
had  been  unpleasant  words  at  home. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  she  had  been  repri- 
manded. Home  for  once  seemed  hostile; 
she  hated  it.  School  should  be  her  ref 
uge,  and  she  ran  with  a  hurt  child's 
eagerness  to  reach  it.  A  shoe  peg  began 
to  torment  the  little  foot,  and  pain  is  a 
child's  ever-present  devil.  It  brought 
tears;  it  caused  her  to  fall  and  soil  the 
pretty  pink  dress;  it  made  her  late.  All 
the  world  was  against  her,  as  she  very 
well  knew.  Of  course,  this  generalizing 
was  unjustified  as  well  as  unfortunate. 


All  the  world  was  entirely  innocent  in 
this  matter  of  Mary's,  as  it  is  in  our  own. 
cases.  Bui  the  evidence  that  this  chikf 
had  before  her  pointed  all  one  way.  She- 
felt  the  excommunication  of  herself 
from  all  pleasant  society.  She  accepted^ 
accident  as  designing  fate.  She  con- 
victed heiself. 

As  Mary's  evidence  was  insufficient,, 
her  logic  perverted,  her  conviction  crueV 
there  should  have  been  an  immediate  re- 
opening of  the  case.  Who  could  inter- 
cede for  so  unhappy  a  little  convict?* 
There  was  only  one  person— the  teacher.. 
Surely  there  was  a  duty  for  her  at  that 
point  superior  to  her  duty  as  a  governor 
or  an  instructor.  She  should  have  read 
in  the  troubled  face  that  came  in  late  the 
story  of  misfortune  that  had  shed  the 
gloom.  She  ought  to  have  known,  as  a 
general  fact,  that  peevishness  is  a  result- 
ant condition,  not  a  voluntary  attitude. 
There  should  have  been  a  smile,  a  soft 
greeting,  a  patting  of  the  little  browm 
nead,  perhaps  a  compliment  for  the  pink^ 
dress,  all  in  quiet  confidence. 

Mary  blames  nobody  now  for  that  sadi 
upsetting  of  her  childhood.    She  knows 
that  the  world  is  neutral  if  not  kind  In^. 
its  attitude  towards  us  in  our  conflicts. 
She  knows  that  teachers  cannot  be  om- 
niscient.   For  the  sake  of  other  little  ^ 
Marys,  and  in   the  interest  of  a  world 
that  is  most  successful  when  most  happy, 
she  wishes  that  the  smile-cure  might  be 
applied  in   all  cases  of   peevishness--^ — 
Educational  Gazette. 


POETRY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS! 


TO  help  a  child  to  the  love  of  poetry  is- 
to  insure  for  him  one  source  of  hap- 
piness in  a  not  too  happy  world.  It  is  to 
charm  and  brighten  the  gray  routine  of 
life,  and  to  lift  him  for  some  brief  sweet- 
moments  from  all  the  cares  and  vexa- 
tions and  drudgeries  of  earth  up  to  those 
shining  abodes,  **  where  the  Eternal 
are." 

No  one  need  be  ashamed  of  liking  a 
good  deal  of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  swing 
and  movement  and  melody  in  poetry;  ab- 
solute perfection  of  form,  though  allJ  toa 
rarely  attained,  is  one  of  the  chief  delights 
of  the  verse-lover.  *'The  procession  of 
beautiful  sounds,  that  is  a  poem,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  is  quite  natural 
to  love  the  music  of  verse  before  you 
catch  the  deeper  thought,  and  you  feeU 
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in  some  of  the  greatest  poetry,  as  if  only 
the  angels  could  have  put  the  melodious 
words  together.  There  is  more  in  this 
music  than  meets  the  eye  or  ear;  it  is 
what  differentiates  prose  from  poetry, 
which,  to  quote  Wordsworth,  **is  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge." 
Prose,  it  is  said,  can  never  be  too  truth- 
ful or  too  wise,  but  Song  is  more  than 
mere  Truth  and  Wisdom,  it  is  the  '*  rose 
upon  Truth's  lips,  the  light  in  Wisdom's 
eyes."  That  i$  why  the  thought  in  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  very  heart  of  one  and 
makes  one  glow  and  tremble,  fills  one 
with  desire  to  do  some  splendid  action, 
right  some  wrong,  be  something  other 
than  one  is,  more  noble,  more  true,  more 
patient,  more  courageous. 


THE  SCOLD. 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  scolding  is  such 
an  unenviable  accomplishment  and  one 
so  easily  acquired,  it  is  odd  that  anybody 
should  take  credit  to  herself  for  a  voca- 
tion in  that  direction,  and  yet  we  some- 
times hear  people  boasting  about  their 
ability  to  give  certain  friends  or  foes  a 
piece  of  their  mind  calculated  to  stagger 
them,  as  if  one  required  a  special  genius 
for  the  task  which  any  common  or  illiter- 
ate woman  is  competent  to  perform  to  her 
entire  satisfaction.  Who,  indeed,  has  not 
met,  in  the  school  room  and  outside  of  it, 
those  who  absolutely  plume  themselves 
upon  their  powers  of  scolding,  and  do 
not  allow  them  to  grow  rusty  for  want  of 
use  ?  There  are  mothers  whose  children 
live  in  constant  dread  of  a  prolonged  rep- 
rimand, if  any  little  accident  happens  to 
their  clothing,  although  we  are  warned 
by  the  sage  that  scolding  tends  to  make 
a  child  sly  and  irritable,  and  prefer  any 
place  before  home  or  school.  Persons 
who  get  once  in  the  way  of  scolding 
always  find  something  to  scold  about. 
Women  contract  the  habit  more  fire- 
quently  than  men.  This  may  be  because 
they  live  so  constantly  within  the  house, 
in  a  confined  and  heated  atmosphere,  and 
it  may  be  partly  that  their  natures  are 
more  susceptible  and  their  sensitiveness 
more  easily  wounded. 

We  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
scold  would  possess  a  strong  physique; 
that  one  who  was  kicking  against  the 
trifles  that  irritate  the  feminine  world 
would  need  muscle  and  nerves  for  her 
energetic  existence;  but  as  we  often  find 


her  an  invalid,  or  one  who  fancies  herself 
an  invalid,  and  who  exhorts  from  her 
comfortable  couch  with  the  strength  of 
ten.  She  is  confined  to  no  class  of  soci- 
ety, but  may  be  met  with  in  a  hovel  or 
palace.  Does  she  not  sit  down  at  every 
boarding-house  table  in  the  land  and  did 
one  ever  travel  without  encountering  her  ? 

She  inveighs  against  the  wind  at  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington,  and  at  the 
lack  of  it  in  the  valleys  below.  She  is  in- 
genious in  finding  a  cause  for  her  "  free 
speech:"  her  neighbors,  her  friends,  her 
servants  enjoy  the  benefit  of  her  liberality 
in  that  respect. 

Indeed,  she  would  cease  to  be  happy  if 
there  were  nothing  to  rail  against,  as  if 
such  a  state  of  things  were  owing  to  some 
neglect  of  duty  on  her  part. 


SUSPICION. 


BY  P.  H.  LANCASTER. 


U 


TREAT  the  men  and  women  as 
though  they  were  real,"  advises 
Emerson;  ** perhaps  they  are."  Audit 
is  a  sound  bit  of  advice  that  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  carry  in  our  memory  when 
we  enter  our  schoolrooms.  Let  our  pu- 
pils feel  that  we  believe  in  them  and  we 
inevitably  appeal  to  their  highest  and 
truest  impulses.  On  the  other  hand,  sus- 
pect them  of  all  that  is  small  and  shabby, 
allow  them  to  feel  that  they  are  under 
such  suspicion,  and  they  will  be  just  as 
small  and  shabby  as  our  suspicions  jus- 
tify. The  saying  sounds  full  of  harsh- 
ness— there  is  indeed  not  much  poetry  in 
it,  but  experience  has  proved  that  it  does 
contain  much  truth. 

Suspicion  is  as  an  east  wind  blighting 
the  best  fruit  of  heart  and  mind.  No 
child  can  do  justice  to  himself  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  He  shrinks  and  shrivels 
and  too  often  slips  into  subterfuge. 

To  be  suspicious  is  more  frequently  the 
error  of  young  teachers.  They  wish  to 
be  alive  and  alert;  to  know  all  that  is 
going  on  about  them — which  is  com- 
mendable, shows  energy  and  a  promising 
interest  in  their  work — but  gradually 
over- eagerness  begins  to  put  a  finishing 
touch  to  their  facts.  They  see  so  much 
— and  suspect  the  rest.  And  right  here 
we  find  the  thin  edge  of  a  big  wedge  of 
trouble.  For  there  is  something  infinitely 
just  in  the  ethical  relations  of  pupil  and 
teacher.    The  teacher  may  be  the  law- 
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giver,  but  the  pupil  is  the  judge.  A 
teacher  is  tried  perpetually  by  her  own 
edicts.  In  the  schoolroom  perhaps  more 
truly  than  anywhere  else  on  earth  it  can 
be  said  that  as  ye  measure  it  shall  be 
measured  unto  you.  Suspect  and  you 
will  be  suspected.  And  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  distrust,  who  could  work  to 
advantage?  The  reverse:  Trust  and  you 
will  be  trusted,  is  equally  true.  Your 
working  medium  becomes  warm  with 
confidence;  thought  flows  easily,  and  love 
lights  its  lamp. 

Now  we  are  not  pleading  for  a  blind 
faith  in  child -nature,  but  only  for  an 
honest  one.  That  you  believe  the  best 
until  you  know  positively  the  worst;  that 
you  do  not  jump  at  unkind  conclusions. 
Remember  it  is  only  a  mountain- climbing 
male  that  is  warranted  to  jump  true  and 
always  land  in  the  right  place.  And 
though  we  teachers  are  mountain-climb- 
ers, we  are  not  mules,  for  we  are  always 
open  to  conviction,  '*  Bearing  the  torch 
of  progress  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her 
left  instruments  of  instruction.'* 

And  let  it  be  said,  and  said  frankly, 
that  if  suspicion  is  unjust  to  your  pupils 
and  harmful  to  your  work,  its  effect  upon 
yourself  is  even  more  to  be  regretted.  It 
is  an  attitude  of  mind  that  warps  your 
•  mental  rectitude,  darkens  the  atmos- 
phere, and  takes  much  sweetness  from 
the  joy  of  living. 

Children  are  not  angels.  Bvery  one 
who  has  talked  to  a  child  for  ten  minutes 
knows  that.  And  it  is  well  they  are  not, 
since  mortal  teachers  are  to  instruct  them. 
But  they  are  little  human  beings — our- 
selves in  miniature,  having  good  im- 
pulses and  bad;  docile  moods  and  frac- 
tious ones.  It  is  for  us  to  know  how  to 
appeal  to  the  one  and  cope  with  the  other. 
Bach  mind  has  its  peculiar  method  for 
overcoming  diflSculties— there  are  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  for  reaching  the  best  and 
bravest  in  those  about  us,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Bmerson's  shrewdness  was  at  its 
keenest  when  he  laid  down  that  precept 
about  believing — ''Treat  the  men  and 
women  as  though  they  were  real  people ; 
perhaps  they  are.** 

The  chances  are  that  there  is  a  sweet 
kernel  in  every  nut.  I^t  us  at  least  crack 
the  nut  before  we  condemn  it.  No  matter 
bow  suspicious  the  outside  of  the  shell 
may  look.  And  let  us  always  stand 
cheery  and  strong,  prepared  to  give  gladly 
the  •'benefit  of  the  dotihV— A ilanHc 
.  Educatumcd  Journal, 


CANE  SUGAR  AND  BEET  SUGAR. 


BY  J.  W.  REDWAY. 

THERE  is  no  difference  between  cane 
sugar  and  beet-sugar.  Bach  has  the 
chemical  composition  CisHaaOn— that  is, 
the  molecule  of  each  consists  of  twelve 
atoms  of  carbon,  twenty-two  of  hydro- 
gen and  eleven  of  oxygen.  Some  confec- 
tioners claim  to  perceive  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  but  if  there  be  any,  it  is 
due  to  the  method  of  manufacture;  prob- 
ably none  exists.  The  most  expert  anal- 
yst could  not  tell  one  from  the  other  were 
the  two  prepared  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  by  the  same  machinery.  In 
seasons  when  the  beet  crop  has  been 
short,  the  California  refineries  have  used 
watermelons  instead,  and,  indeed,  the  lat- 
ter are  just  as  good  as  beets,  for  the  sugar 
they  contain  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
beet  and  the  cane. 

It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the 
commerce  of  beet  sugar  is  a  monopoly  in 
Germany;  the  German  government  pays 
a  bonus  on  all  beet-sugar  exported,  and 
the  same  is  also  done  by  several  other 
European  states.  The  sugar-making 
business,  however,  is  controlled  by  a  car- 
tel among  the  various  states,  and  this,  in 
fact,  is  a  combination  arrayed  against  the 
tropical  sugar  interests. 

In  the  tropics,  where  practically  all  the 
sugar-cane  is  produced,  an  acre  of  land 
will  yield  about  twice  as  much  sugar 
from  the  sugar-cane,  as  the  same  area  in 
Europe  will  produce  from  the  sugar-beet; 
moreover,  it  may  be  grown  in  the  tropics 
for  about  five  dollars  less  per  ton.  But 
the  raw  cane-sugar  must  be  shipped  a 
long  distance — in  some  instances  ten 
thousand  miles— to  the  refineries  in  Amer- 
ica or  in  Europe.  Even  with  this  handi- 
cap, however,  cane-sugar  would  be  more 
economically  produced  were  it  not  for  the 
government  bounties. 

Nevertheless,  beet-sugar  manufacture 
is  probably  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  stay.  In  Germany  the  uncertain 
profits  of  grazing  and  grain  cultivation 
have  given  place  to  the  sure  profits  of 
beet-growing,  with  the  results  that  the 
income  of  the  Germans  has  been  enor- 
mously increased;  indeed,  nearly  all  west- 
ern Europe,  including  Holland,  has  pro- 
fited by  the  beet-sugar  industry.  In  the 
case  of  Spain,  however,  the  results  were 
disastrous.  The  price  of  cane-sugar  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  fell  to  such  a 
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Iqw  point  that  the  sugar  planters  could 
not  pay  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  mother 
country.  There  resulted,  in  consequence, 
the  rebellions  that  finally  culminated  in 
the  loss  to  Spain  of  her  colonies. 

The  real  cause  of  the  economic  changes 
brought  about  in  the  sugar-making  in- 
dustry may  be  found  in  the  increased 
demand  for  sugar,  for  while  the  retail 
price  at  the  present  time,  about  five  cents, 
is  only  one-fourth  the  price  in  1850,  the 
annual  consumption  per  capita  has  in- 
creased nearly  tenfold.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  about  ninety  pounds,  in  the  United 
States  it  is  about  seventy  pounds,  in  west- 
em  Europe  it  is  about  thirty-five  pounds. 
An  explanation  of  the  low  rate  of  con- 
sumption in  Europe  is  the  fact  that  the 
bounty  paid  on  sugar  exported,  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  tax  on  that  consumed  at  home. 

There  are  two  points,  however,  worth 
considering:  Without  government  protec- 
tion beet-sugar  manufacture  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  tropical  sugar  industry;  the 
latter,  moreover,  cannot  produce  more 
than  half  the  sugar  now  required. — N,  E. 
Journal  of  Education, 


ANTI-GAMBUNG  ORDER. 


M^ 


[ANY  business  firms  are  taking  a  de- 

cided  stand  on  the  matter  of  good 

associates  and  good  habits  for  their  em- 
ployes, outside  as  well  as  during  business 
hours.  When  the  employes  of  the  big 
wholesale  grocery  house  at  Wabash 
avenue  and  Lake  street,  Chicago,  reported 
for  work  recently,  they  were  confronted 
on  every  side  by  printed  placards  bearing 
the  following  inscription: 


Respectable  and  moral  associations  out- 
side of  business  hours  are  expected  of 
every  employe.  The  visiting  of  gambling- 
houses,  whether  through  curiosity  or  the 
intention  of  playing,  uuisl  be  avoided. 
Any  employe  who  frequents  any  such 
places,  or  indulges  in  betting  on  horse 
races,  ball  games,  or  anything  of  this 
sort  is  subject  to  immediate  dismissal. 


The  placards  were  prepared  and  or- 
dered posted  by  a  member  of  the  firm, 
who  had  this  to  say  regarding  this  action: 

'*We  do  not  wish  this  action  to  be 
taken  as  indicated  that  we  have  suffered 
from  peculations  of  employes  through 
their  addiction  to  gambling.  We  have 
not  posted  this  warning  merely  to  protect 
ourselves,  but  for  the  good  of  the  men 


whom  we  employ.  As  we  would  not  en- 
gage or  keep  in  our  employ  a  person  who 
was  not  respectable  and  moral,  we  would 
not  have  our  employes  cultivate  evil 
associates  to  their  own  detriment. 

**The  gambling  fever  is  so  prevalent 
that  numbers  of  young  men  are  succumb- 
ing to  it,  and  becoming  addicted  to  a 
habit  that  will  sooner  or  later  ruin  the 
victim.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  steer 
clear  of  the  temptation  by  keeping  good 
company  and  staying  away  from  such 
places.** 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  which 
employs  thousands  of  men,  posted  similar 
notices  in  their  shops  last  month,  forbid- 
ding drinking,  gambling,  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  evil  associates  under  penalty  of 
dismissal.  * ' — Moderator, 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. 


BY  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,    . 
Superintendent  qf  SckooU,  S^ngfield^  Mmss^ 


CIVILIZATION  rests  at  the  present 
time  far  more  than  at  any  previous 
period  upon  an  economic  basis.  The  life 
and  progress  of  nations  is  dependent  on  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  rather  than  as  for- 
merly on  agriculture,  and  in  the  straggle 
for  national  supremacy  these  make  for  sur- 
vival. There  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  con- 
sumption of  food  products,  but  the  demand 
for  theproducts  of  manufacture,  of  indus- 
try and  of  industrial  art,  which  minister  to 
our  comfort,  our  pleasure  and  our  higher 
needs  is  limited  only  by  our  mean?.  With 
the  rapid  increase  in  wealth,  the  world's 
market  for  these  products  has  in  recent 
years  become  enormously  enlarged  ;  and 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth  are  stragg- 
ling in  fierce,  if  bloodless,  combat  for  the 
possession  of  it.  In  this  contest  for  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  supremacy,  next 
to  natural  resources,  the  chief  determin- 
ing factor  is  industrial  and  commercial 
eflBciency.  The  conflicts  between  nations 
are  no  longer  religious,  as  they  were  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  nor  political,  as 
they  were  in  the  eighteenth,  but  Ihey 
have  become  economic;  and  economic 
strength  has  shifted  from  agricnlture  to 
manufacture  and  commerce.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  leading  modern 
nations  are  rapidly  becoming  transformed 
from  agricultural  to  manufacturing  na- 
tions.   This  transformation  in  the  case  of 
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England  has  been  in  progress  for  over  a 
hundred  years  and  is  well  nigh  complete; 
while  in  Russia  it  has  but  scarcely  begun, 
in  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
it  has  made  immense  progress  within  a 
generation. 

This  radical  economic  change  has 
created  a  new  environment  to  which  na- 
tions and  individuals  must  adjust  them- 
selves ;  and,  as  the  adjustment  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  changes,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  how  to 
further  this  adjustment  so  as  to  increase 
both  national  and  individual  efficiency. 

It  is  the  function  of  education  to  fit  for 
life,  to  make  the  individual  intellectually, 
socially,  morally  and  industrially,  effi- 
cient, to  adjust  him  to  his  environment.- 
A  change  so  revolutionary  as  the  one, 
dej-cribed  demands,  accordingly,  a  radical 
change  in  the  organization  of  schools  as 
well  as  in  the  curriculum  and  the  methods 
of  teaching.  It  demands  that  while  the 
school  must,  above  all  else,  aim  to  devel- 
ope  men  and  women,  it  must  not  stop 
with  that ;  it  must  also  train  them  to  do 
with  skill  and  effectiveness  some  form  of 
work  which  has  economic  and  commer- 
cial value  in  this  complex  environment, 
dominated  by  industry  and  commerce,  in 
which  they  must  live.  The  general  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  character,  while 
it  must  always  remain  the  chief  aim  of 
education,  can  no  longer  remain  its  sole 
aim ;  the  schools  must  produce  not 
merely  a  good  man  but  a  good  man  who 
is  good  for  something — good  for  some 
specific  thing.  Economic  efficiency  as 
well  as  quality  of  mind  and  character 
must  be  made  a  test  of  education.  This 
is  a  form  of  utilitarianism  in  education 
which  is  not  only  not  antagonistic  to  the 
highest  idealism,  but  which  re-enforces 
idealism  by  giving  it  specific  content  and 
an  ethical  quality  which  connects  it 
closely  with  life.  The  idealism  which 
should  dominate  modern  education  is  not 
an  idealism  which  is  based  on  the  life  of 
the  past  but  an  idealism  which  idealizes 
the  life  of  the  present  and  emphasizes  its 
moral  problems  and  its  duties.  This  was 
the  idealism  of  the  prophets  and  of  Jesus 
Himself ;  it  is  the  only  idealism  which 
has  ethical  vitality. 

The  progressive  nations  of  the  world 
are  rapidly  readjusting  their  educational 
systems  so  as  to  meet  the  new  demands 
of  the  age.  The  natural  sciences,  which 
have  made  the  phenomenal  development 
of  modern  industry  possible,  ate  empha- 


sized as  never  before  ;  and  technical  and 
commercial  schools  of  all  grades,  as  well 
as  trade  and  industrial  schools  of  every 
variety,  have  sprung  up.  In  this  move- 
ment Germany,  France,  and  even  Austria 
have  outstripped  England  and  the  United 
States. 

On  a  visit  to  Europe  a  few  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  these  schools, 
I  found  in  Berlin  alone  twenty- eight  in- 
dustrial and  trade  schools  attended  by 
over  25,000  students.  Almost  every  im- 
portant trade  was  represented.  Schools 
of  the  same  kind  are  found  in  every  city 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  technical 
training  which  Germany  gives  to  its  in- 
dustrial classes  and  skilled  mechanics  far 
transcends  anything  found  in  this  coun- 
try. The  German  army  which  this 
country  will  have  to  fear  is  not  the  army 
which  carries  guns  but  the  army  which 
carries  tools.  All  over  Europe  the  ap- 
prentice system  still  obtains  to  quite  a 
large  extent,  and  this  makes  it  possible 
to  have  trade  schools  in  which  expensive 
shops  are  not  necessary  and  in  which 
academic  and  theoretical  instruction  is 
the  important  feature.  This  makes  these 
schools  comparatively  inexpensive.  Many 
small  trades  still  survive  in  all  European 
countries  which  have  long  since  passed 
away  here.  Moreover,  as  is  well  known, 
many  processes  of  manufacture  are  there 
still  done  by  hand  which  in  this  country 
are  performed  by  machines.  These  and 
other  considerations  make  it  inadvisable 
for  us  to  copy  their  trade  schools,  al- 
though we  have  many  lessons  to  learn 
from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
commercial  schools  and  their  technical 
schools  are  organized  to  meet  conditions 
which  are  not  radically  different  from  our 
own  and  may  safely  serve  as  models  to  us. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
that  has  accomplished  as  much  in  manual 
training  as  our  own  ;  there  is  no  other 
country  in  which  manual  training  has 
been  made  so  extensively  k  feature  of 
secondary  education.  The  manual  train- 
ing high  school  is  an  American  institu- 
tion and  it  contains  possibilities  which 
have  not  yet  been  realized.  There  should 
be  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  drawn  in  our 
thinking  between  manual  training  whose 
aim  is  general  education,  and  technical 
training  in  various  industrial  occupations 
and  in  trades.  Manual  training  in  some 
form  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
course  of  study  of  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  either  as  a  required  or 
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as  an  optional  study.  There  should  be  a 
work  shop  for  this  purpose  connected 
with  every  high  school.  Moreover,  a 
broad  course   in  manual  training  should 

J)recede  instruction  in  specific  trades  and 
orm  the  basis  of  such  instruction. 

The  manual  training  high  school,  how- 
ever, besides  providing  for  a  course  in 
general  manual  training,  ought  to  pro- 
vide also  courses  in  strictly  technical 
lines  of  work  whose  aim  should  be  to 
train  foremen,  superintendents,  or  in 
short,  that  large  group  of  skilled  experts 
who  come  between  the  engineer  and  the 
mechanic  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  super- 
intend the  work  of  the  latter  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  former.  In  a 
word,  our  manual  training  high  schools 
should  be  converted  into  technical  schools 
of  high  school  grade.  We  have  enough 
engineering  schools  of  college  rank  for 
our  present  industrial  needs,  but  there  is 
a  very  great  demand  for  technical  high 
schools  in  which  thorough  instruction 
may  be  given  in  Bnglish,  in  history,  in 
the  modern  languages;  and  in  mathe 
matics,  physics  and  chemistry,  especially 
in  their  applications  to  technical  pro 
cesses ;  together  with  courses  in  shop 
work  beginning  with  a  general  course  in 
manual  training  and  ending  in  specialized 
courses  leading  to  specific  lines  of  tech 
nical  work.  Such  schools  ought  to  have 
a  three  fold  function :  first,  to  provide  a 
general  course  in  manual  training  for 
purely  educational  purposes ;  secondly,  to 
serve  as  fitting  schools  for  the  higher' tech- 
nical schools ;  thirdly,  to  give  technical  in- 
struction of  high  school  grade  for  the 
purposes  stated. 

These  should  be  the  functions  of  the 
day  high  school.  But  these  schools  may 
serve  another  purpose  by  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  an  entirely  different  class  of 
students  from  those  of  the  day  school. 
Its  expensive  shop  equipments  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  trades  to  men  employed  during  the 
day  either  as  apprentices  or  as  journey- 
men. These  equipments  which  would 
otherwise  lie  idle  after  the  session  of  the 
day  school  closes,  make  it  possible  to  or- 
ganize, at  comparatively  small  expense, 
evening  trade  schools  for  the  broader 
training  of  men  already  at  work  at  their 
trade. 

An  evening  trade  school  of  this  kind 
has  been  conducted  for  the  last  four  years 
at  public  expense  in  the  city  in  which  I 
reside.     Previous  to  1898  manual  train- 


ing was  taught  as  an  elective  in  our  Cen- 
tral high  school.  In  September  of  that 
year  a  manual  training  high  school  was 
organized  as  a  separate  and  independent 
school.  In  October,  1899,  when  the 
equipment  of  the  shops  had  become 
measurably  complete,  an  evening  trade 
school  was  organized  which  has  been 
continued  every  year  since  from  October 
to  March.  The  school  is  in  session  six 
evenings  a  week  from  7.15  to  10.15,  each 
class  meeting  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  first  year  only  three  departments 
were  organized  :  ( i)  mechanical  drawing, 
(2)  machine  shop  practice  and  tool  mak- 
ing, and  (3)  plumbing.  During  the  past 
winter,  classes  were  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  (i)  mechanical  draw- 
ing, (2)  machine  shop  practice  and  tool 
making,  (3)  plumbing,  (4)  wood  turning 
and  pattern  making,  (5)  mechanics  and 
applied  mathematics,  (6)  electricity  (lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work).  Recogniz- 
ing the  fundamental  character  of  me- 
chanical drawing  for  all  the  mechanical 
trades,  the  students  in  all  the  other 
classes  are  encouraged,  though  not  re- 
quired, to  join  some  class  in  drawing. 
The  course  in  mathematics  is  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  special  needs  of  me- 
chanics, and  includes  such  topics  in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry  and  trigonom- 
etry as  find  a  direct  application  in  the 
mechanical  trades.  The  course  in  elec- 
tricity consists  of  a  lecture  course  for 
persons  who  have  only  a  scientific  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  and  of  a  laboratory 
course  whose  aim  is  to  offer  practical  in- 
struction in  electrical  measurements  and 
electrical  construction,  to  persons  who  are 
employed  wholly  or  in  part  in  such  work, 
or  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  it. 

The  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing 
is  given  by  a  man  who  has  occupied  im- 
portant positions  as  draftsman  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  ;  the  instructors 
in  machine  shop  practice  and  tool  mak- 
ing are  men  who  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence as  mechanics  and  as  superintendents 
of  shops.  The  teacher  of  pattern  making 
had  learned  the  trade  as  a  young  man  and 
had  practical  experience  in  it  for  year?. 
The  teacher  of  plumbing  is  the  plumbing 
inspector  for  the  city  and  is  recognized 
as  an  authority  in  his  trade.  The  teach- 
ers of  electricity,  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matics, are  technically  trained  men.  AH 
of  these  teachers,  except  the  teacher  of 
plumbing  and  the  assistant  teacher  in  the 
machine  shop,  are  employed  in  the  day 
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,high  school,  and  they  are  skillful  teachers. 
The  school  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  principal  of  ihe  day  high  schcol.  I 
need  not  add  that  only  technically  trained 
teachers  are  available  in  a  trade  school ; 
and  I  btrlieve  we  shall  demand  such 
teachers  in  the  future  also  for  the  shop 
work  in  our  manual  training  high  ^ch  )ols; 
this  will  remove  a  chief  objection  that  is 
tirged  against  the  use  of  the  equipments 
of  these  schools  by  evening  trade  schools, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  teachers  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  shops  and  the  laboratories 
both  of  the  day  and  the  evening  schools. 
The  enrollment  for  the  past  winter  was 
311,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  was 
86.8  ranging  in  the  different  classes  from 
81.5  in  plumbing  to  89.5  in  pattern  mak 
ing.  This  will  be  recognized  as  a  con- 
siderately higher  per  cent,  of  attendance 
than  is  found  in  other  types  of  evening 
schools.  In  enrolling  students  when  all 
applicants  properly  qualified  cannot  be 
accommodated,  preference  is  invariably 
given  to  men  already  engaged  at  their 
trade  either  as  apprentices  or  as  journey- 
men, and  such  men  constitute  the  large 
majority  of  students  in  the  school.  This 
policy  recommeuds  the  school  to  manu- 
tacturers  and  other  employers  of  skilled 
labor  because  it  educates  their  men  and 
trains  them  to  do  a  higher  quality  of 
work  :  it  recommends  the  school  to  the 
working  men  because  it  enables  them  to 
secure  promotions  and  higher  wages;  and 
it  wins  for  the  school  the  good  will  of 
the  labor  unions  because  it  does  all  this 
without  appreciably  increasing  the  labor 
market  and  becoming  a  means  of  de- 
pressing wages.  I  believe  that  such  a 
policy  is  fundamental  in  the  organization 
of  all  public  trade  schools  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time.  Any  other  policy  is 
likely  to  incur  the  opposition  of  the  labor 
unions.  The  men  ranged  in  age  from  15 
to  50  and  their  average  was  23. 7,  150  being 
below  2f,  and- 161  above. 

Springfield  has,  besides  a  limited  num 
ber  of  large  manufacturing  industries,  in 
eluding  the  shops  of  the  United  States 
Armory,  also  a  large  variety  of  small  in- 
dustries requiring  skilled  labor.  There 
were  represented  in  the  school  fifty- eight 
different  occupations,  most  of  which  could 
be  roughly  grouped  under  the  following 
heads :  Ironworkers,  woodworkers,  en- 
gineers and  draftsmen,  men  employed  in 
electrical  work,  apprentices,  laborers  and 
clerks  employed  in  connection  with 
various  trades. 


The  reasons  which  the  men  gave  in 
their  application  blanks  for  entering  the 
school  vary  but  little.  They  either  want 
to  prepare  themselves  to  do  a  higher 
grade  of  work  in  their  own  trade  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  higher  rating  and 
increased  wages,  or  they  wish  to  change 
from  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged 
to  some  other  in  which  the  remuneration 
is  higher.  Of  the  men  enrolled  in  the 
machine  shop,  69  per  cent  gave  the 
former  as  the  reason  for  joining,  while 
only  9  per  cent,  gave  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  the  men  enrolled  in  the 
plumbing  class  only  43  per  cent,  had 
joined  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  in 
their  trade,  while  47  per  cent,  joined  the 
class  because  they  wished  to  change  from 
their  present  trade  to  that  of  plumbing. 
A  limited  number  entered  the  various 
classes  for  the  sake  of  the  indirect  help 
which  the  instruction  will  give  them  in 
their  trade.  These  are  generally  engaged 
in  trades  not  taught  in  the  school  but 
closely  allied  to  those  which  are  taught. 
A  certain  number  of  men  who  have  had 
opportunity  to  learn  only  a  small  part  of 
their  trade  in  the  shops,  on  account  of 
the  minute  specialization  which  modern 
production  makes  necessary,  enter  the 
school  in  order  to  broaden  their  training. 
One  of  the  men  in  the  machine  shop  class 
said  that  he  had  been  working  at  a  drill 
for  fourteen  years  and  could  not  run  any 
other  machine;  another  had  worked  about 
the  same  number  of  years  on  a  shaper, 
and  a  third  had  been  drilling  on  the  same 
part  of  rifles  in  the  United  States  Armory 
for  eight  years.  These  are  but  examples 
of  many  instances  which  might  be  cited 
when  the  broader  training  of  the  school 
supplements  the  narrow  training  of  the 
shop.  For  such  men  the  learning  of  a 
full  trade  is  a  liberal  education. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  an  experi- 
ment in  teaching  trades  at  public  expense; 
it  is  a  feature  of  our  public  school  work 
which  has  provoked  but  little  criticism 
and  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor,  and  I 
believe  it  is  destined  to  become  a  perma- 
nent part — and  a  very  important  part — of 
the  school  system  of  our  city.  Our  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me  that  there  is 
no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  or- 
ganizing an  evening  trade  school  in  every 
well- equipped  manual  training  high 
school  in  the  country,  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  point  from  which  instruction 
in  trades  at  public  expense  can  be  most 
effectually  developed  with  the  least  ex- 
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penditure  of  money.  Such  evening  trade 
schools  can  use  not  only  the  shop  equip- 
ments of  manual  training  high  schools, 
but  they  can  have  the  free  use  of  their 

laboratories,  of  their  drawing  room  with 

:its  equipment,  and  other  facilities  for 
academic  instruction.     No  trade  school, 

>even  for  men  who  are  mature  and  are  al- 
ready engaged  at  their  trade,  ought  to 

•  confine  its  instruction  to  shop  work ;  it 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  man  in  train- 
ing the  mechanic.     Thorough  courses  in 

: mechanical  drawing,  in  mechanics,  in  ap- 
plied physics   and  applied  mathematics, 

;.and  if  possible  in  other  academic  studies, 

zshould  be  oflFcred,  and  every  student  in 
the  shop  work  classes  should  be  encour- 

'.aged  to  take  as  many  of  these  courses  as 
ihis  time  and  his  strength  will  permit. — 
American  Education. 


T^ATHER  WHO  WAS  HARD  TO 
PLEASE. 


A  BOY  drove  a  load  of  hay  up  a  terrrace 
in  front  of  a  farmer's  house,  and  the 
load  tipped  over.  The  boy,  after  some  diffi- 
culty, managed  to  unhitch  the  horses  and 
to  tie  them  to  a  fence  ;  then  he  went  and 
rapped  at  the  farmer's  door,  and  asked 
him  to  help  him  pitch  on  the  load. 

**  We  are  just  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
my  boy,"  the  farmer  replied.  **  Won't 
you  come  inand  join  us?"  **  I'd  like  to," 
said  the  boy,  *'but  I  am  afraid  father 
«irouldn'tlikeit." 

**0h,  he  won't  mind;  you  can  work 
1)etter  after  dinner."  So  the  boy  went  in. 
After  dinner  a  cup  of  tea  was  served. 

**  Won't  you  have  a  cup  of  tea,  my 
.boy?"  asked  the  farmer, 

**I'd  like  one,  but  I  am  afraid  father 
-wouldn't  like  it." 

'*0h,  come  on,  take  a  cup  of  tea;  it 
•won't  hurt  you."  So  the  boy  finally 
•drank  the  tea. 

^  'Sit  down  now, ' '  said  the  farmer.  *  *  We 
-will  read  the  newspaper  for  a  few  min- 
utes ;  we  don't  want  to  go  to  work  di- 
jrectly  after  dinner." 

'*I'd  like  to,"  said  the  boy,  ''but  I  am 
afraid  father  won't  like  it." 

"Afraid  your  father  won't  like  it?" 
asked  the  farmer.  '*  You  must  have  an 
awfully  particular  father ;  he  don't  seem 
to  like  anything.  I'd  like  to  see  him. 
Where  is  he?" 

••  Ob,"  said  the  boy,  **he  is  under  the 
load  of  hay  !" — Harper's  Maga^dne, 


INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING. 


THE  report  to  his  Board  of  School  Con- 
trollers by  Supt.  Henry  Pease  of  Titus- 
ville.  Pa.,  who  recently  visited  Batavia, 
New  York,  to  investigate  a  working  plan 
for  individual  instruction  to  the  Public 
Schools  is  an  interesting  paper.  He  says, 
and  we  give  his  report  in  full: 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  have  spent 
four  days  since  the  last  meeting  of  your 
board,  at  Batavia,  New  York,  investigating 
the  Batavia  system  of  individual  instruc- 
tion. 

This  plan  of  work  originated  in  an  attempt 
to  relieve,  in  a  rational  way,  an  overcrowdtd 
room    in    the   central    school    of  the  vil- 
lage.   This  central  school  building  is  the 
original  union  free  school  building  of  the 
town,  and  the  oldest  of  the  buildings  now  in 
use.    The  ^ade  rooms  were  intended  to  seat 
at  least   sixty  pupils    each,   and   can    be 
crowded  to  seat  seventy.    Five  years  ago, 
when  the  experiment  was  first  tried,  one  ot 
these  rooms  contained  a  second  grade  num- 
bering about  sixty  pupils.    The  teacher  was 
rapidly  breaking  aown,  the  room  was  not 
doing  as  good  work  as  was  necessary  for  the 
children  to  keep  up  their  grade  work,  and 
something  had  to  be  done.    Superintendent 
John-  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  too  much  ex- 
perience to  put  two  teachers  to  hearing  reci- 
tations in  the  same  room :  there  was  no 
other  room  available  for  a  second  teacher : 
two  new  buildings  had  been  erected  within 
a  few  years  :  the  school  board  was  loth  to 
bring  forward   a   proposition  for   another 
building,  especially  as  there  was  sufficient 
seatinglcapacity  in  the  old  buildine.   Could 
the  problem  of  teaching  be  solved?    So  as 
an  experiment,  Mr.  Kennedy  recommended 
that  a  second  teacher  be  put  into  the  crowded 
room,  and  that  her  time  be  entirely  eiven  to 
the  work  of  assisting  the  pupils  who  ^were 
not  up  to  the  desired  point  with  their  work. 
Her  efforts  were  not  necessarily  confined  to 
the  pupils  who  might  at  the  time  be  in  ar- 
rears, but  she  was  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  needs  of  all  the  pupils  who  for  any 
reason  had  fallen  behind  in  their  work,  even 
for  the  day.    The  pupils  were  divided  into 
two  sections,  nearly  equal  in  number,  the 
so-called  regular  teacher  hearing  recitations 
all  the  time,  while  the  second  teacher  ^ave 
all  her  time  to  individuals.    Both  teachers 
were  held  equally  responsible  for  the  g^en- 
eral  condition  of  the  room,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  in  their  studies.    Neither 
was  in  any  true  sense  an  assistant  of  the 
other.    Of  course  the  outcome  was  a  matter 
of  some  anxiety. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  experiment 
was  a  genuine  success.  From  beings  the 
poorest  room  in  the  building,  this  was  soon 
one  of  the  best.  The  teachers  were  nving 
their  united  efforts  to  the  sixty  pupils,  and 
the  children  soon  caught  the  new  spirit. 
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As  other  rooms  became  crowded,  other 
teachers  were  added,  until  now  there  are  no 
less  than  eight  such  rooms  in  the  village, 
each  having  too  many  pupils  for  one  teacher, 
and  hence  provided  with  two  teachers. 

But  if  it  was  a  good  thin^  for  one  teacher 
to  give  all  her  time  to  individual  work  with 
a  room  of  sixty  or  eighty  pupils,  the  thought 
at  once  occurred  that  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  teachers  to  give  a  definite  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  the  same  kind  of  work. 
Mr.  Kennedy  proposed  to  teachers  who  had 
one  grade  in  a  room  to  try  the  plan  of  giv- 
ing a  dr  finite  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
assistance  of  tnose  pupils  who  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  ktep  up  their  grade  work.  All 
were  willing  to  try  it,  and  so  programs  were 
adjusted  to  the  new  idea  and  the  results 
carefully  studied.  All  now  seem  to  agree 
that  the  change  was  for  the  better.  The 
necessary  time  was  found  by  giving  less 
time  to  recitations  and  more  to  study 
periods.  During  study  time  the  pupils  who 
are  keeping  up  their  work  can  study  with- 
out assistance  or  much  attention.  This 
leaves  the  teacher  with  time  to  devote  to 
those  who  need  special  attention.  It  is  true 
in  most  rooms  that  a  minority  of  the  chil- 
<lren  need  a  majority  of  the  teacher's  time. 
A  large  part  of  every  recitation  period  is 
generally  given  to  those  whose  lessons  are 
poorest  prepared.  By  devoting  less  time 
to  these  children  in  class,  and  more  time  to 
them  out  of  class,  the  time  of  the  stronger, 
more  progressive  pupils  is  economized,  the 
weak  pupils  are  looked  after  in  better  way 
and  the  time  of  the  entire  room  is  used  to 
better  advantage.  Such  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Batavia  schools. 

One  more  form  has  been  worked  out  for 
this  instruction.  In  rooms  containing  parts 
of  two  jgrades,  and  having  only  one  teacher, 
recitations  are  held  in  all  subjects  only 
three  times  a  week,  the  time  of  the  recitation 
period  being  given  on  alternate  days  to  in- 
dividual instruction.  This  gives  the  same 
time,  theoretically,  as  the  plan  of  two  teach- 
ers with  a  double  grade,  or  one  teacher  with 
a  single  grade.  Whether  the  results  are  as 
satisfactory,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Superintendent  Kennedy  says  that  there  is 
no  great  difference— no  more  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  in  all  rooms  which  have 
two  grades. 

In  the  high  school  at  Batavia  a  teacher  is 
employed  who  devotes  her  entire  time  to  the 
task  of  assisting  individual  pupils  in  their 
work.  Most  of  her  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  years  ;  in- 
deea,  it  is  largely  devoted  to  the  pupils  of 
the  first  year,  although  not  exclusively  even 
to  the  first  two  year  classes  ;  she  may.  and 
often  does  help  other  pupils.  The  value  of 
this  assistance  is  a  matter  on  which  I  would 
not  want  to  express  an  opinion.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy thinks  highly  of  it,  and  he  has  no 
auestion  that  it  is  an  element  of  strength  in 
lieir  schools.  In  the  high  school  teachers 
are  expected  to  carry  on  some  of  the  indi- 


vidual instruction  by  omitting  recitations 
at  stated  intervals,  generally  twice  a  week. 

Thus  far  there  are  four  forms  under  which 
we  find  the  individual  work  carried  on  at 
Batavia :  First,  two  teachers  have  charge 
of  a  double  grade,  one  devoiing  her  time 
entirely  to  hearing  recitations,  the  other  de- 
voting her  time  entirely  to  giving  indi- 
vidual instruction  ;  second,  one  teacher  has 
charge  of  a  single  grade,  with  about  the 
usual  number  of  pupils,  giving  equal  parts 
of  her  time  to  recitation  and  to  individual 
instruction  ;  third,  a  teacher  has  two  small 
grades,  giving  tqual  time  to  recitation  and 
to  individual  instruction,  and  omitting  al- 
ternate recitations  in  all  subjects  in  order  to 
secure  time  to  devote  to  his  work  ;  fourth, 
in  the  high  school  a  special  teacher  gives 
her  entire  time  to  assisting  individuals. 
She  has  a  table  in  the  study  room  and  does 
her  work  there.  All  high  school  teachers 
do  more  or  less  of  the  individual  work, 
omitting  such  recitations  as  they  find  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  plan.  Theoretically, 
this  would  mean  the  omission  of  alternate 
recitations  in  all  high  school  studies  and 
the  devotion  of  the  time  to  the  other  kind 
of  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think 
that  as  large  an  amount  of  time  as  that  is 
given  up  to  the  individual  instruction  in  the 
high  school. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan  does  not  con- 
template using  the  same  teacher  to  do  in- 
dividual work  in  two  or  more  rooms.  If 
more  than  one  teacher  works  in  a  room  at 
all,  both  work  in  that  room  all  the  time. 
There  is  no  going  from  one  room  to  another. 
Two  teachers  are  not  put  in  a  room  unless 
there  are  more  pupils  than  one  teacher  can 
care  for  with  reasonable  ease.  Mr.  Kennedy 
thinks  it  would  be  the  ideal  plan  to  make 
all  rooms  large  enough  to  accommodate 
sixtv  or  eighty  pupils  and  always  have  two 
teachers  in  a  room.  But  most  of  us  might 
want  to  see  that  proposition  demonstrated 
by  actual  experience  before  endorsing  it. 
On  general  principles,  as  well  as  judging 
from  all  past  experience,  one  teacher,  hear- 
ing both  recitations  and  individual  work, 
seems  better  adapted  to  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions which  we  find  in  the  actual  school 
room. 

But  of  the  value  of  this  emphasizing  of 
the  individual  in  our  teaching,  there  can  be 
little,  if  any  doubt.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  found 
a  smaller  number  of  children  in  the  grades 
of  the  Batavia  schools  repeating  the  work  of 
the  grade  than  I  ever  saw  elsewhere.  Fail- 
ures and  repetitions  seem  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  And  the  teachers  as 
well  as  the  superintendent  ascribe  the  im- 
provement almost  wholly  to  the  emphasis 
which  is  placed  on  the  individual  work,  on 
bringing  up  the  rear  end  of  the  procession. 
For  that  is  what  is  especially  aimed  at  in 
this  individual  instruction.  The  teacher  is 
constantly  after  those  who  have,  for  any 
reason,  failed  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  work.    It  is  true  that  a  large 
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part  of  every  well  conducted  class  will  keep 
up  a  fair  standard  of  work  ;  such  pupils  will 
find  it  more  profitable  to  have  time  for  study 
rather  than  to  sit  in  class  and  listen  to  the 
efforts  of  some  poorly  prepared  pupil  as  he 
demonstrates  the  fact  tnat  he  isin  the  dark. 
Shortening  the  recitation  period  and  taking 
the  time  for  personal  work  with  this  indi- 
vidual, gives  the  pupils  whose  work  is  fat- 
factory  an  opportunity  to  study  while  the 
teacher  assists  those  who  most  need  htr 
help. 

Thoroughly  convinced  that  the  plan  con- 
tains something  of  real  value,  I  have  begun 
a  careful  test  of  it  in  our  schools.  All 
teachers  have  always  given  more  or  Uss 
time  to  individual  instruction.  But  it  has 
been  largely  a  matter  of  chance  whether  any 
time  could  be  found  for  it  in  school  hours. 
Most  of  it  had  been  done  either  before  or 
after  regular  school  hours,  and  the  results 
are  not  what  we  might  wish.  We  are  chang- 
ing programs  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
needed  time.  This  will  be  done  gradu- 
ally as  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with' the 
work  of  the  school  and  as  our  teachers  will 
have  to  learn  how  to  use  this  time  wisely. 
The  only  modification  in  our  organization 
necessary  to  determine  whether  we  can  find 
real  help  in  this  plan  is  a  change  of  pro- 
gram, in  some  of^the  rooms  the  grades  will 
De  consolidated  in  a  part  of  the  classes. 
That  is,  all  the  pupils  in  the  room  will  be 
in  one  class  for  recitation.  In  the  rooms 
having  two  grades  we  are  beginning  by 
omitting  one  recitation  each  week.  If  this 
proves  helpful,  we  will  omit  two  recitations, 
and  give  the  time  to  individual  work. 
While  this  is  all  tentative,  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  we  shall  find  the  plan  a 
helpful  one.  The  reports  from  the  teachers 
who  are  trying  the  experiment  are  all  as  en- 
couraging as  we  could  wish. 

We  hope  to  gain  a  number  of  things  from 
this  modification  in  our  plans  of  work.  We 
hope  to  hold  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in 
schools  until  t bey  complete  their  grade,  at 
least.  There  are  a  large  number  of  failures 
by  pupils  who  are  just  at  the  border  line  be- 
tween good  and  poor  work.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  the  needed  assistance  to  such 
pupils  in  a  way  that  will  appeal  to  them  and 
will  carry  them  on  in  their  work  to  the 
threshold  of  the  high  school.  It  has  been 
the  experience  at  Batavia  that  the  entrance 
classes  in  the  high  school  have  increased  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  much  more  rap- 
idly than  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  grades. 
With  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  first 
grade  of  the  schools  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  the  high 
school.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  better 
results  in  the  grades,  we  might  be  unable 
to  say.  It  is  the  opinion  of  school  workers 
in  that  town  that  it  is  largely  due  to  that 
cause. 

I  shall  watch  this  work  closely,  endeavor 
to  prevent  any  undue  haste  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  and  report  to  the  board 


from  time  to  time  what  progress  is  being^ 
made.  I  expect  it  will  prove  a  genuine  help- 
to  us  in  our  work,  and  enable  us  to  do  for  a 
certain  class  of  pupils  much  more  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  for  them  by  our  best 
efforts  in  the  past.  There  is  no  panacea  for 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  school  room,  but  if 
we  can  get  a  new  power  over  those  who  find 
the  most  difficulty  in  doing  their  work,  if 
we  can  make  the  schools  more  usefnl  to 
those  who  need  them  most,  the  reward  for 
our  labors  will  be  vastly  increased  and  the 
hold  of  the  schools  on  the  confidence  of  the 
community  will  be  strengthened  becanse 
they  find  the  schools  doing  more  each  year 
for  their  children. 

Tiiusville,  Pa.,  Nov,  9, 190J, 


ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 


THE  Universal  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
Sc.  Louis  this  year  is  the  largest  World's 
Fair  ever  projected.  The  fundamental  appro- 
priation consists  of  $15.000,000, 15,000,000  of 
which  is  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  LonisianaTerritory,|5,- 
000,000  a  grant  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and 
t5>ooo,ooo  a  grant  from  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
will  be  an  excess  amount  received  on  the 
sale  of  $250,000  worth  of  souvenir  coins, 
the  face  value  of  which  coins  will  form  a 
part  of  the  government  appropriation.  The 
Government  has  appropnated  $1,308,000  ad- 
ditional to  erect  a  government  building  and 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  preparation  of  the 
government  exhibits  to  be  installed  therein. 
When  it  is  stated  that  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion of  1893  had  for  a  basic  appropriation 
f  11,000,000,  and  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 
a  basic  appropriation  of  f  12.000.000,  the  ex- 
tent of  tne  St.  Louis  organization  may  he 
judged.  The  Fair  is  projected  on  a  $30,000,- 
000  scale. 

The  grounds,  which  comprise  i,ifoacrts, 
are  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Forest 
Park,  which  is  in  the  extreme  western  po^ 
tion  of  St.  Louis,  about  seven  miles  directly 
back  from  the  river.  There  will  be  fourteen 
great  exhibit  palaces  designed  by  the  most 
eminent  architects  of  the  country.  The  area 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition  was  633  acres,  and 
that  of  the  Paris  Exposition  about  600 acres. 
While  St.  Louis  lacks  the  beautiful  back- 
ground which  Lake  Michigan  furnished  to 
the  White  City,  it  has  an  amphitheatre  of 
low  hills  surrounding  the  mam  picture  of 
the  Exposition  which  are  capable  of  a  treat- 
ment that  will  be  a  surprise  to  the  general 
public.  The  Exposition  will  be  opened  May 
I,  1904,  and  will  continue  until  November 
30, 1904,  a  period  nearly  a  month  longer  than 
any  other  international  exposition. 

The  international  features  of  the  Expffi- 
tion  have  been  the  constant  care  of^  the 
authorities  and  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment since  the  beginning  of  the  enter- 
prise.   On  August  20,  1901,  President  Mc- 
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Kinley  issued  his  invitation  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  participate  in  the  exhibition 
by  sendinfi^  such  exhibits  as  would  most 
fitl]^  and  rally  illustrate  their  resources, 
their  industries,  and  their  progress  in  civi- 
lization. This  invitation  has  been  energet- 
ically supplemented  by  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hay,  and  the 
entire  diplomatic  service.  At  the  present 
date  23  foreign  nations  have  accepted  the 
invitation.  Among  them  are  Lngland, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Japan,  China, 
India,  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

From  the  beginning  the  officials  in  St. 
Lonis,  under  the  energetic  direction  of  Hon. 
David  R.  Francis,  Ex  Governor  of  Missouri 
and  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have  in- 
sisted that  the  Exposition  should  be,  in  its 
nature,  educational  rather  than  commercial. 
The  sentiment  behind  it  is  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the 
pieat  Louisiana  Territory  from  France,  and 
it  is  the  design  of  its  builders  to  illustrate 
the  methods  and  the  spirit  which  has  caused 
the  tremendous  erowth  and  advance  in  this 
territory  rather  inan  to  simply  advertise  its 
commercial  and  industrial  features.  The 
classification  of  the  exhibits  has  been  based 
npon  this  theory,  and  Education  was  made 
Group  I,  and  tne  foundation  of  the  entire 
exhibit  structure.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  also.  Education  has  been  given  one  oi 
the  most  beautiful  palaces  in  Uie  erounds, 
and  in  almost  the  exact  center  of  the  main 
architectural  picture.  The  President  and 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Exposition  is  Hon. 
David  R.  Francis,  with  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  eleven  of  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  St.  Louis.  The  Exposition  staff  is 
in  four  divisions :  Exhibits,  Exploitation, 
Director,  Works. 

The  Department  of  Education  was  organ- 
ized in  October,  1901,  and  has  had  nearly  a 
year  of  preliminary  work.  The  director  of 
the  department  is  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  whose  experience  was  gained 
as  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 
educational  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion, 1903,  and  as  Director  oi  Education  for 
the  United  States  Commission  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  loco.  The  field  of  education 
has  been  divided  into  eight  general  groups, 
comprising  Elementary,  Secondar}^  and 
Higher  Education,  Special  Education  in 
Fine  Arts,  Special  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture, Special  Education  in  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Education  of  Defectives,  Special 
Forms  of  Education,  Text  Books,  School 
Furniture  and  School  Appliances.  Under 
these  groups  the  subject  is  divided  into 
twenty-six  classes. 

The  object  of  the  educational  exhibit  from 
the  beginning  has  been  to  secure  from  the 
United  States  a  thoroughly  comprehensive 
and  systematized  exhibit  of  the  educational 
resources  of  this  country  and  to  secure  for 
comparison  and  for  scientific  study,  an  ex- 
hibit from  all  foreign  nations  noted  in  any 
way  for  educational  progress.  The  facilities 


placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  by  the  executive 
authorities  in  St.  Louis,  have  been  such  as 
to  render  possible  the  accomplishment  of 
both  these  objects.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  about  ten  of  our  great  commonwealths- 
which  are  actively  engae^ed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thorough  exhibit.  Others  are 
waiting  the  action  of  the  State  legislatures 
to  provide  the  ways  and  means  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  exh  ibit.  Three  of  the  larg- 
est municipalities  of  the  country.  New  York, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  have  taken  the  pre- 
liminary steps,  and  others  are  giving  the 
matter  favorable  consideration.  The  great 
colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  of  the 
country  have  also  responded  most  promptly,, 
and  exhibits  are  now  being^  prepared  from. 
Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Chicago,  andmanv 
others.  Other  institutions  of  equal  rank 
have  the  matter  under  consideration,  and 
favorable  decisions  are  anticipated. 

The  American  Library  Association  has. 
appointed  a  special  committee  for  the  pre- 
paration of  an  exhibit  of  library  methods 
and  resources.  The  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges  and  experiment  stations  of 
the  country  have  united  for  a  great  collec- 
tive exhibit,  for  which  they  have  asked  from. 
Congress  an  appropriation  of  f  100,000,  and 
which  there  seems  every  likelihood  of  their 
receiving.  The  four  largest  art  schools  xxk 
the  country  are  applicants  for  space. 

The  industrial  and  technical  institutions 
of  the  country  have  already  responded  gen- 
erouslj^  to  the  invitation  to  exhibit.  The 
education  of  defectives  will  be  an  innovation 
in  exposition  methods,  as  the  schools  for 
the  blind  and  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  this  country  have  both  decided  to 
maintain  a  model  school  in  actual  operation 
on  the  exposition  grounds  during  the  entire 
exposition  period.  The  exhibit  of  publish- 
ers, manufacturers  of  school  furniture, 
school  apparatus  and  school  appliances  wilt 
be  larger  than  ever  before,  ana  the  facilities 
which  can  be  given  them  are  superior  to  any 
heretofore  granted. 

The  participation  of  foreign  countries  in 
the  Department  of  Education  is  most  satis- 
factory, inasmuch  as  four  of  the  nations 
which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
United  States,  and  which  have  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  upon  our  own  institu- 
tions, namely — England,  France,  Germany 
and  Japan— have  decided  to  make  extensive 
educational  exhibits.  Many  other  nations 
have  also  applied  for  exhibit  space.  The 
value  of  an  eaucational  exhibit  on  the  above 
lines  is  easily  demonstrated  to  everybody^ 
and  the  permanent  benefit  lies  in  the  oppor- 
tunities for  comparison  which  it  affords,  the 
investigations  which  it  inspires,  and  the 
acquaintances  and  friendships  which  it  en- 
genders. It  should  alwavs  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  most  far-reaching  results, 
both  in  the  general  education  of  the  public, 
and  in  the  special  processes  of  schools,  are 
due  to  international  expositions.    The  most 
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notable  instances  are  the  development  ot 
indastrial  art  as  the  result  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  exhibition  of  185 1;  the  spread  of 
manual  training  and  industrial  drawing  as 
a  result  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
1876 ;  the  re  organization  of  primary  in- 
struction in  France  as  the  result  of  the  Ex- 
position of  1878  ;  and  the  rapid  growth  in 
art  education,  in  civic  improvement,  and  in 
art  ideals  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  the 
Columbian  Exi)osition  of  1893. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  betn  so 
concerned  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
development  of  their  resources,  and  at  no 
previous  time  has  it  been  so  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  cabinets  of 
the  nations  that  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial success  of  a  nation  is  directly  due  to  the 
the  training  which  its  citizens  receive.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered of  paramount  importance  that  there 
shall  be  assembled  at  St.  Louis  an  exposi- 
tion of  educational  methods  and  educational 
systems  which  will  repay  careful  investiga- 
tion and  stndy  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
material  as  well  as  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  Pennsylvania  is  at 
work  under  the  eeneral  direction  of  Col. 
Lambert  of  Philadelphia,  with  Supt.  Addi- 
son L.  Jones,  of  West  Chester,  in  charge  of 
arrangements  for  the  educational  exhibit. 


RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Editor  Penna.  School  Journal :  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  and  legislated  upon 
the  Rural  High  School,  for  and  against,  and 
I  feel  like  telling  how  we  have  prospered. 
I  wish  one  could  tell  how  much  eood  is  be- 
ing done  here ;  and  the  future  oenefit  no 
one  can  estimate.  We  are  situated  in  Su^ar 
Creek  township,  Venango  county,  border- 
ing on  the  city  of  Franklin .  In  twenty  years 
we  have  increased  from  one  room  to  ten 
rooms,  all  well-filled  with  the  brightest  of 
fi'irls  and  boys,  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred of  them.  These  ten  rooms  are  in  two 
buildings,  two  rooms  being  occupied  by  the 
high  school.  There  are  thirteen  other  rooms 
in  the  township,  making  twentv-three  in 
all,  so  that  we  were  really  in  need  of  a  high 
school. 

In  1885  the  first  move  was  made  for  a 
school  of  this  ffrade.  A  course  ot  study  was 
then  arranged,  leading  up  to  the  hi^h 
school,  open  to  any  one  in  the  township 
wishing  tne  full  course.  Our  expectations 
have  been  more  than  realized,  for  already 
fortv  eight  pupils  have  graduated.  Some 
of  them  have  taken  the  full  Normal  course, 
have  State  diplomas,  and  are  teaching.  A 
number  from  the  high  school,  after  gradua- 
tion, were  given  schools  in  our  own  town- 
ship, and  are  doing  excellent  work.  They 
have  attended  the  Normal  School  during  the 
vacation.  Eight  of  our  teachers  this  term 
are  of  our  own  graduates,  and  five  more  of 


them  attended  the  high  school.  Those  not 
teaching  have  good  positions  in  other  lines 
of  work.  Very  few  of  these  students  would 
have  received  the  training  they  have  had 
were  it  not  for  this  high  school.  The  cost  of 
going  away  from  home  to  some  school  at  a 
distance  prevents  many  a  bright,  energ^etic 
pupil  from  getting  the  education  they  wish. 
These  high  schools  are  a  boon  to  the  com- 
mon people  preparing  for  a  more  useful  and 
prosperous  life.  The  privileges  they  afiford 
are  remembered  with  gratitude  by  many 
who  have  attended  them,  or  graduated  from 
them,  and  are  now  making  their  own  way 
through  life.  The  man  or  woman,  teacher 
or  director,  that  adds  his  or  her  influence  to 
the  building  up  of  these  schools  will  be  re- 
membered gratefully  as  a  public  bene  factor. 

In  all  these  years  our  township  has  had  a 
conservative  and  energetic  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. By  carefully  watching  the  financrs. 
the  taxes  have  not  been  burdensome.  We 
have  had  the  best  of  supplies  at  all  times, 
and  have  paid  the  best  of  wages  in  the 
county.  With  the  liberal  appropriation  of 
the  State,  for  which  we  are  very  thankful. 
we  have  bright  prospects  for  the  future.  I 
have  long  been  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  and,  being  in  touch  with  all  of  our 
teachers,  I  know  the  grand  work  they  have 
been  doing.  The  patrons  also,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions have  supported  this  work  liberally, 
which  has  been  a  great  incentive  to  both 
teachers  and  directors. 

C.  D.  Phipps. 

Rocky  Grove,  Pa, 


ARBOR  DAY  IN  THE  STEELTON 
SCHOOLS. 


FRIDAY,  October  i6th,  was  a  red -letter 
day  in  the  Steelton  schools.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  proclamation  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instrtiction, 
Dr.  N.  C.  Scbaeffer,  the  day  was  observed 
in  a  more  elaborate  manner  than  any  pre- 
vious Arbor  Day  in  the  history  of  the 
borough.  The  Board  of  Directors,  appre- 
ciating the  educational  value  of  proper 
environment,  engaged  an  accomplished 
landscape  gardener  to  grade  and  beautify 
the  large  campus  surrounding  the  Pelton 
and  the  High  School  buildings.  In  order 
that  the  work  might  be  accomplished  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  sum  of 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars  ($2,^cx>)  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

Everything  was  put  in  readiness  for  the 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  on  the 
day  set  apart  by  the  State  school  author- 
ities. Exercises  appro]>riate  to  tbe  occa- 
sion were  held  in  each  school  in  tbe  vari- 
ous wards  prior  to  assembling  at  tbe  High 
I  School  for  the  more  practical  part  of  the 
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afternoon  ceremonies,  the  planting  of  the 
tries.  The  preliminary  programme  in 
the  High  School  auditorium  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Music— "I  Know  a  Bank  "...  High  School. 
Arbor  Day  Quotations — Grammar  Schools. 

Rooms  3,  4  and  5. 

Recitation— "Three  Trees.*' Room  6. 

Music—**  The  Two  Roses." 

Senior  Male  Quartette. 

Kecitatiou— **  Plant  a  Tree." Room  7. 

Arbor  day  Quotations High  School. 

Essay — Some  American  Forest  Trees. 

A  Representative  of  the  Senior  Class. 
Address— I.   C.  Williams,   Esq.,  of  the  State 

Forestry  Commission. 
Music— **  The  Class  Tree."   .   .   .  High  School. 

Recitation— '*  Arbor  Day." Rooms. 

Address — Hon.  John   Q.  Stewart,  Deputy  State 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Reciution— *•  Hail  to  the  Trees.'' 

A  Representative  of  the  Class  of  1905. 
Arbor  Day  Quotations.  .  .  .  Rooms  6  7  and  8. 
Music— •'•Fare well  to  the  Forest."  High  School. 

Stirring  addresses  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Stewart,  in  which 
they  emphasized  both  the  practical  and 
the  aesthetic  value  of  tree  planting.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  a  personal 
letter  written  by  the  originator  of  Arbor 
Day  was  read  by  Superintendent  Mc- 
Ginnes.  This  letter  was  written  when 
Mr.  Morton  was  a  member  of  President 
Cleveland's  Cabinet,  and  was  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  significance 
should  be  attached  to  Arbor  Day  in  the 
schools.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  26,  1896. 

SUPT.  L.  B.  McGlNNES, 

Steel  ton,  Pa., 
Dear  51r>.*— Each  year  the  axe  lessens  the 
forest  area  of  the  United  States.  There  must 
now  be  re-forestation,  or  in  less  than  a  century 
this  continent  will  be  woodless  and  almost  un- 
inhabitable. The  teachers  and  the  schools  are 
the  agencies  to  avert  treelessness,  drouth  and 
irreparable  disaster. 

Yours  very  t^uly, 

J.  Sterung  Morton. 

Promptly  at  three  o'clock  the  two  thou- 
sand children  in  the  schools  assembled  on 
the  campus  and  took  up  their  positions  at 
points  formerly  designated.  At  a  given 
signal  representatives  from  each  01  the 
primary  departments  grouped  themselves 
about  their  trees  and  engaged  in  the  in- 
teresting process  of  tree  planting.  This 
was  followed  by  groups  representing  the 
grammar  departments,  and  very  soon  four 
trees  representing  these  four  grades  were 
standing  ready  to  begin  life  in  their  new 
environment.  No  sooner  was  this  ac- 
complished than  the  signal  was  given  to 
the  four  classes  of  the  High  School  to  add 


their  contributions  to  the  rapidly  forming 
park.  The  Senior  Class  was  awarded 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  centre  of  the 
group,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  a  young 
oak  tree  stood  as  a  representative  of  the 
Class  of  1904. 

Then  followed  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  afternoon's  exer- 
cises, namely,  the  planting  of  trees  by 
each  of  the  former  classes  of  the  High 
School.  Beginning  with  the  Class  of 
1884.  and  ending  with  that  of  1903,  each 
placed  its  tree  in  Alumni  Park.  The 
membership  of  many  of  the  classes  is  dis- 
tributed far  and  wide,  but  there  were  a 
sufiBcient  number  remaining  in  town  to 
gather  around  the  trees  and  aui  in  form- 
ing an  additional  reminder  of  their  happy 
school  days. 

The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired for  the  occasion,  and  the  patrons 
turned  out  in  full  force.  The  event  was 
of  more  than  ordinary  significance  not 
only  for  what  it  meant  to  the  schools,  but 
for  the  civic  pride  aroused  in  the  breast 
of  every  public-spirited  citizen. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
DIRECTOR* 


IT  is  certainly  an  honor  to  preside  over 
such  an  association  as  this,  because  ol 
what  the  association  itself  means.  It  is 
an  organization  of  men  who  unselfishly, 
and  at  much  personal  sacrifice,  give  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  direction  of  the 
interests  of  public  education.  I  would 
not  unduly  magnify  the  office  we  hold, 
yet  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  gift  of  the  people,  as  it  holds 
the  potentialities  of  future  citizenship  and 
civic  greatness.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  schools 
of  this  county,  may  I  not  say,  the  most 
important  county  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  an  educational  standpoint.  I  have 
nothing  new  to  oiier,  and  a^^k  you  to  par- 
don the  apparent  presumption  in  the 
suggestion  of  my  subject.  It  is  hoary 
with  age,  and  it  may  seem  like  threshing 
old  wheat  to  go  over  these  things  again 
and  again,  ijevertheless  they  lose  none  of 
their  power  by  being  retold.  Why  are 
we  School  Directors?  What  ought  we 
to  do  ?  What  are  we  doing  ?  These  are 
questions    constantly  recurring,  and   in 

*Address,  delivered  before  the  Allegheny 
County  School  Directors*  Association,  by  the 
President,  Rev.  J.  A.  Burnett,  of  Wilkinsburg. 
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their  proper  answer  lies  oar  efficiency  as 
public  officers.  The  element  of  responsi- 
bility is  peculiarly  a  part  of  the  school 
-directorship. 

I.  The  School  Director  owes  a  Duty  to 
Himself, — A  man's  service,  in  any  line  of 
activity,  is  made  glorious  only  as  he  puts 
into  it  his  own  personality.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  every  individual,  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  has  certain  ideals  for  him- 
self and  for  the  position  he  occupies. 
What  I  shall  be  as  a  School  Director  de- 
pends largely  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  demands  of  the  office  upon  my  man- 
hood. A  laudable  pride  of  individuality, 
a  conscious  regard  for  our  standing  in  the 
community,  a  desire  to  realize  the  hopes 
•of  those  who  have  laid  upon  us  the  re- 
sponsibility, call  for  the  exercise  of  our 
best  powers  as  men. 

In  connection  with  this  personal 
thought  there  come  the  demands  of  the 
position  officially.  In  this  age  of  large 
-demands  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  complete  equip- 
ment. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  often 
the  Director  holds  his  position  as  a  sine- 
-cure.  We  employ  our  Superintendents 
and  Principals  and  leave  to  them  the  ad- 
ministrative part  of  the  work,  and  even 
in  that  which  touches  local  legislation 
we  are  guided  in  large  measure,  if  not  al- 
together, by  their  judgment,  without 
ourselves  going  into  the  details  of  the 
work.  In  most  instances,  it  is  true,  their 
Judgment  is  best,  but  there  should  be 
such  a  touch  with  the  schools  on  the  Di- 
rector's part  that  he  can  act  with  some 
-degree  of  independence.  He  should  know 
the  work  for  himself,  and  from  his 
knowledge  really  direct.  We  are  elected 
for  this  purpose  and  our  failure  must 
militate  against  the  schools  we  control. 

Answer  on  the  instant  these  questions: 
How  many  teachers  in  your  schools  ?  In 
what  grade  is  Miss  A.  ?  Is  Miss  B. 
adapted  to  the  grade  she  is  teaching  ? 
What  is  Miss  C's  salary  ?  How  is  your 
school  graded?  What  text-books  are  in 
use  ?  What  is  your  millage  ?  To  what 
extent  is  the  compulsory  law  being  en- 
forced? These,  and  like  questions,  we 
should  be  able  to  answer  at  once  for  we 
must  pass  upon  them  year  by  year. 

Some  one  says,  "  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  professional  side  of  my  posi- 
tion ;  I  can  attend  to  the  business  end  of 
the  schools,  but  other  things  I  must  leave 
to  those  who  know."  Another  says,  **  I 
have  not  the  time  to  give  to  the  minor 


details  of  school  work;  others  can  do  this 
better  than  I."  I  grant  that  we  of  the 
laity,  educationally  speaking,  do  not 
know  as  much  of  public  education  as  we 
might,  nor  yet  have«we  the  time  for  the 
work  we  could  wish;  but  if  the  above  ob- 
jections are  absolutely  true,  the  sooner 
we  resign  our  positions  the  better  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  schools.  The  thinn^ 
we  call  ''details"  are  most  essential  to 
the  schools  and  demand  our  best  attention. 

2 .  The  School  Director  owes  a  Duty  to  the 
Children. — The  office  means  first,  and  last» 
and  all  the  time,  the  interests  of  the  child- 
life  of  the  community.  Anything  aside 
from  this  is  foreign  to  the  trust  committed 
to  us.  Scarcely  anything  so  arouses  my 
indignation,  my  implacable  disgust,  as 
that  a  man  should  use  this  position  as 
the  stepping-stone  to  political  preferment, 
or  from  any  ulterior  motive  go  before  the 
people  and  ask  their  franchises.  Every 
principle  of  public  education  grows  out 
of  the  child's  needs.  The  state  has  been 
wise  in  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foun- 
dations of  our  educational  system.  The 
unit  of  social  and  national  life  is  the 
family,  but  the  child  is  the  expression  of 
family  life,  the  basic  fact  of  national  per- 
petuity, the  essential  factor  of  all  future 
prosperity.  Hence  the  proper  direction 
of  the  child's  education  involves  the 
truest  patriotism.  You  legislate  and  ad- 
ministrate for  the  child  alone.  Your 
teachers  are  for  it,  therefore  the  best  is 
not  too  good;  your  systems,  your  text 
books  are  for  its  development,  there- 
fore the  best  should  be  secured;  your 
school  house  is  its  educational  home, 
therefore  the  closest  attention  should  be 
given  to  light,  heat,  ventilation  and  con- 
venience. In  a  word,  bring  yourself 
down  to  the  child's  needs  and  spare 
neither  effort  nor  expense  to  meet  them. 

These  principles  are  more  fundamental 
than  may  at  first  be  imagined.  Yon  can 
secure  teachers  at  an  indifferent  salary, 
but  are  they  such  teachers  as  you  would 
bring  into  your  own  homes  to  instruct 
your  children  ?  The  question  of  Teach- 
ers does  not  ordinarily  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  should  from  the  Directors.  There 
is  scarcely  anything  so  vital  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools.  Then  as  to  text 
books,  quality  alone  must  determine.  It 
is  so  easy  to  be  misguided  in  our  judge- 
ment by  the  sophistry  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous book  agent,  or  even,  (let  it  be  ^whis- 
pered) by  his  dollars.  Shame,  a  thousand 
times,  on  a  Director  who  will  give  his  in- 
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faence  and  vote  under  such  a  pressure  ! 
The  same  principle  is  true  as  to  building^s. 
The  best  is  not  too  good  for  the  children 
•of  your  borough  or  township,  because  the 
best  is  not  too  good  for  your  child. 

3.  The  School  Director  owes  a  Duty  to 
ike  Community, — Not  in  the  way  of  a 
slavish  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  few, 
or  even  of  the  majority,  but  in  an  inde- 
pendent endeavor  to  serve  the  educational 
interests  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  only 
ia  an  occasional  district  that  the  people 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  know  what 
is  best  for  the  children,  and  then  due  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  personal  bias. 
If  there  is  one  place  where  a  man  must 
be  above  the  will  of  his  constituents  it  is 
here.  It  is  very  easy  to  criticize  and  out- 
line plans  of  action  when  the  inside  work- 
ings of  an  organization  are  not  known. 
What  possibilities  open  before  the  Direc- 
tor who  seeks  to  do  his  best  for  those 
whom  he  serves  !  While  he  keeps  before 
him,  as  the  ultimate  object  of  his  thought 
and  action,  the  child,  he  may  incidentally 
exercise  an  educative  power  over  the 
people  in  shaping  their  ideals  and  mould- 
ing their  ideas.  A  single  illustration 
will  suffice,  the  matter  of  school  architec- 
ture. All  this  western  section  of  the  State 
abounds  in  school  houses  unexcelled  any- 
where for  beauty  and  adaptability.  This 
has  been  the  result  of  a  progressive  de- 
velopment. Now  there  is  not  a  com- 
munity that  will  be  content  with  a  build- 
ing which,  aside  from  serving  the  main 
purpose  of  education,  does  not  appeal  to 
the  artistic  and  aesthetic. 

Our  relation  to  the  community  is  one 
of  leadership.  It  may  sometimes  call 
forth  the  heroic  in  our  natures,  for  there 
are  those  ever  ready  to  cry  out  -against  an 
apparently  needless  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  but  we  can  count  on  the  wiser 
heads,  and  the  generations  to  come  will 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  inestimable  ser- 
vice wc  have  rendered. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  remunera- 
tions of  the  office,  not  in  a  financial  way, 
of  course,  but  in  an  abiding  consciousness 
of  personal  benefit.  The  testimony  of 
every  one  will,  no  doubt,  confirm  that  of 
a  Director  friend  who  said  recently  that 
he  considered  himself  enriched  intellect- 
ually«  morally  and  educationally  because 
of  what  he  had  been  called  upon  to  do  in 
his  official  position.  In  a  larger  sense 
than  we  imagine,  the  schools,  and  matters 
pertaining  to  them,  are  indicative  of  our 
personal  growth. 


AN  ALARM. 


AT  the  convention  of  School  Directors 
held  in  Washington,  Pa.,  on  August 
27th  and  28th,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  were  adopted : 

Whbrbas,  The  Act  of  Assembly  of  April 
II,  1899,  authorizing  school  boards  to  act  as 
boards  of  health,  has  acted  injuriously  to 
the  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  our 
county,  and  entailed  unnecessary  expense 
on  the  school  fund,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
legislature  to  repeal  said  act  of  assembly 
and  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  a  proper 
board  of  health  for  each  township,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  school  board. 

Persons  interested  in  schools  in  this 
locality,  and  informed  of  the  occurences 
of  recent  years,  will  remember  that  the 
act  referred  to  above  is  the  one  which 
grew  out  of  the  agitation  of  our  local  Di- 
rectors' Association  for  such  legislation. 
The  late  and  highly  esteemed  Thomas 
Williams  was  the  originator  of  the  idea. 
The  Directors'  Association  took  hold  of 
the  matter  and  helped  it  along,  the  final 
outcome  being  the  present  law.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  single  act  of  Mr.  Williams' 
long  life  of  unsurpassed  usefulness  as 
school  director  ever  seemed  to  him  quite 
so  important  and  beneficial  as  this  very 
act  which  the  Washington  County  direc- 
tors ask  to  have  repealed. 

To  us,  the  two  reasons  assigned  in  the 
preamble  of  the  resolution  seem  uncon- 
vincing. Granting  the  sincerity  of  the 
Washington  brethren  in  summarizing 
the  action  of  the  law  as  "  injurious  to  the 
schools  and  entailing  unnecessary  ex- 
pense," we  question  the  correctness  of 
their  conclusions.  The  attempts  to  carry 
out  the  law  in  this  and  adjoining  districts 
have  not  injured  the  schools,  and  al- 
though they  have  incurred  expense,  it 
has  not  been  unnecessary  expense, 
when  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  whole  community.  Quite  the 
reverse,  indeed.  Nuisances  have  been 
abated,  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases 
have  been  prevented  or  their  ravages  re- 
duced to  the  minimum,  and  the  general 
comfort  and  security  and  well-being  have 
been  promoted.  The  sums  which  it  has 
cost  to  secure  these  results  are  infinitesim- 
ally  small  when  compared  with  the  gain 
in  regular  attendance  and  uninterrupted 
operation  of  the  schools.  Their  payment 
out  of  the  school  fund,  though  not  con- 
templated originally,  must  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  general  good, 
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and,  therefore,  for  the  good  of  the  school. 
If  anywhere  the  expendiiure^for  health 
purposes  be  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
iund  as  to  impair  the  work  of  the  schools, 
retrenchment  of  the  health  board  expen- 
ditures suggests  itself  as  a  fir^t  remedy, 
and  an  increase  of  the  tax  rate  as  a  second. 
If  neither  of  these  will  yield  the  neces- 
sary relief,  a  revision  of  the  law  to  provide 
for  the  raising  of  the  health  funds  separ- 
ate from  the  school  fund  is  a  third  alter- 
native, and  the  one  which  will  assuredly 
bring  relief. 

In  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  law  on 
certain  points  there  is  a  sentiment  in  our 
section  of  the  state,  and  there  would  be 
no  reasonable  objection  to  incorporate  the 
feature  already  suggested  in  the  revision. 
But  of  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  law 
as  administered  by  school  boards  acting 
as  Boards  of  Health,  both  our  citizens  and 
our  Boards  of  Directors  are  convinced, 
and  their  convictions  may  be  counted 
upon  to  help  revision,  but  to  resist  re- 
peal.— Cheltenham  School  News, 


SOME  FIVE  THOUSAND  KINDS 
OF  BEES. 


ONLY  THIRTEEN  REAL  STUDENTS  OF 
BEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


SOME  people  think  that  there  are  only 
two  or  three  kinds  of  bees — the  honey 
bee,  the  humble  bee  and  possibly  a  kind 
of  smaller  wild  bee.  This  is  very  far  from 
being  true,  for  no  less  than  1,878  differ- 
ent species  of  wild  bees  have  been  de- 
scribed from  North  America — that  is, 
including  all  ot  the  country  north  of  Pa- 
nama— up  to  the  present  day.  When  we 
come  to  study  the  habits  and  structure  of 
all  these  bees,  it  is  possible  to  understand 
why  they  are  so  numerous. 

The  pollen  of  flowers  has  to  be  carried 
principally  by  insects;  that  of  one  flower 
toother  flowers  ot  the  same  sort,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  fertilization  and  pro- 
duction of  the  seed.  *  Of  all  the  insect 
carriers  the  bees^re  the  most  important. 
They  visit  the  flowers  for  nectai  and  pol- 
len, to  store  up  in  nests  for  their  young, 
and  when  so  doing  they  carry  the  dust- 
like pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  leaving 
a  little  of  that  previously  gathered  each 
time  they  alight  on  a  blossom. 

Now  suppose  that  all  bees  visited  in- 
discriminately every  sort  of  flower,  it 
would  continually  happen  that  the  pollen 


of  one  species  of  plant  would  be  left  o» 
the  flower  of  quite  different  species^ 
where  it  would  be  altogether  useless.  It 
is  desirable,  therefore,  that  each  kind  of 
bee  should  visit  particular  kinds  of  plants, 
or  at  any  rate  should  prefer  certain  kinds. 
This  we  find  to  be  more  or  less  the  case, 
and  there  are  many  bees  that  never  visit 
more  than  one  sort  of  flower.  The  num- 
ber of  different  kinds  of  flowers  is  very 
great,  and  consequently  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  bees. 

In  numerous  instances  we  find  tlie 
mouth  part  of  the  bees  exactly  suited  to 
the  kinds  of  flowers  they  visit.  Thus, 
certain  kinds  with  very  long  tongues, 
can  suck  the  nectar  from  long  tubular 
flowers,  such  as  the  yellow  flowered  cur- 
rant, while  others  with  short  tongues  can 
make  use  of  shallow  flowers.  It  is  the 
case  of  the  fox  and  the  stork  over  again. 

Although  the  described  North  Ameri- 
can bees  are  so  numerous,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  we  do  not  know  half  of  those 
existing.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  North  American  continent,  with 
the  West  Indies,  possesses  as  many  as 
5,000  species.  Then  the  opportunity  fw 
the  student  of  these  insects  is  great.  He 
is  absolutely  certain  to  find  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  country  species  wholly  new  to 
science  during  the  past  season*s  collect- 
ing. In  Colorado,  I  am  sure  that  almost 
any  spring  or  summer  day  devoted  to  the 
search  would  yield  new  kinds.  In  New 
Mexico,  up  to  to  day,  508  species  have 
been  found,  and  of  these  I  have  been  able 
to  describe  315  as  new. 

The  discovery  and  description  of  new 
species  are,  however,  only  the  beginning 
of  the  work.  After  this  comes  the  most 
interesting  part,  the  study  of  the  nesting 
habits  and  the  relation  between  the  bees 
and  the  flowers.  So  the  field  becomes  a 
very  wide  one  and  seems  practically  lim- 
itless. While  the  opportunities  for  study 
are  so  great,  and,  of  course,  open  to  aU 
who  have  the  time,  comparatively  few  can 
be  expected  to  do  much  in  apidology. 

There  is  no  reason  why  many  should 
not  interest  themselves  so  far  as  to  make 
collections  or  obtain  specimens  for  the 
use  of  students,  but  only  a  few  will 
have  the  zeal,  industry  and  patience  to 
obtain  a  real  grasp  of  the  subject.  There 
are  at  present  only  about  thirteen  active 
students  of  bees  in  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  these  have  done  very  little. — 
Museum  Bulletin  of  Colorado  Cilieg^e^ 
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THE  BOY  AN  INVESTMENT. 


THE  President  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanicat  Engineers,  Mr.  James 
M.  Dodge,  in  a  speech  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Williamson  Trade  School  in 
Philadelphia,  which  is  printed  in  St. 
Nicholas,  took  the  novel  view  of  a  boy  that 
he  represents  a  '*  potential  investment," 
and  urged  his  amoitious  hearers  to  "  in- 
vest in  themselves." 

According  to  Mr.  Dodge  the  averap;e 
boy  at  sixteen  is  worth  $3,000 — that  is, 
he  tisually  earns  5  per  cent,  interest  upon 
that  sum,  or  $3  a  week.  Any  one  can 
calculate  his  own  ''capitalized"  value  by 
this  rule :  As  many  thousands  invested 
as  his  salary  per  week  amounts  to  for  fifty 
weeks,  allowing  two  weeks  for  vacation 
or  illness. 

The  boy  who  goes  direct  into  a  machine 
shop,  according  to  Mr.  Dodge's  figures, 
increases  his  capitalized  value  to  $7,400 
at  nineteen,  when  he  finishes  his  three 
y«^ ;  to  $13,200  at  twenty-one,  when  he 
becomes  a  full-fledged  workman,  and  to 
$15,000  at  twenty- four,  beyond  which 
time  his  value  and  his  earnings  do  not 
much  vary. 

Making  a.plea  for  the  trade  school,  Mr. 
Dodge  traces  the  value  of  the  lad  who 
enters  it,  and  by  learning  principles  in- 
stead of  set  tasks  which  do  not  vary,  in- 
creases his  capitalization  much  more 
rapidly.  He  enters  the  shop  at  nineteen 
at  $12  per  week,  or  capitalized  at  $12,000. 
At  twenty- four  he  is  getting  $20  per  week, 
and  at  twenty  seven  he  is  getting  $25  per 
week,  representing  a  value  of  $25,000, 
and  is  still  mounting.  In  his  case  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  possibilities. 

Perhaps  the  5  per  cent,  basis  is  rather 
too  high  for  capitalization,  because  there 
is  always  the  risk  of  sudden  death  and 
the  certainty  of  death  eventually.  But 
so  is  there  in  these  days  danger  to  the 
man  who  who  has  $25,000  invested  at  a 
rate  as  high  as  5  per  cent.  Safe  invest- 
ments rule  lower. 

Why  should  a  young  man  learn  his 
trade  better  in  a  trade  guild  than  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  .shop  ?  asks  Mr.  Dodge. 

•'It  has  been  said  that  a  three  years* 
course  in  a  trade  school,  iu  which  an 
average  of  but  a  few  hours  a  day  are  de- 
voted to  actual  manual  work,  can  in  no 
way  compare  with  three  years*  time  spent 
in  actual  work  in  a  shop.  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  popular  error. 

"  In   shop   work    a  man  may  spend 


months  in  repetition  of  the  same  task,  to 
no  ultimate  advantage  to  the  worker.  In- 
stead of  his  skill  being  quickened  it  is 
dulled.  He  very  quickly  acquires  the 
skill  which  is  unconscious  in  its  operation, 
and,  like  the  old  lady  with  her  knitting 
needle,  he  can  talk  to  a  fellow-workman 
or  think  and  dream  about  far- distant 
places  and  matters  without  in  any  way 
lessening  the  rate  of  production. 

*'  In  fact,  sometimes  his  pace  might  be 
actually  quickened  by  some  mental  emo- 
tion having  an  exciting  efiect  upon  his 
nervous  organization,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  old  lady,  in  chatting  with  her 
friends,  will  knit  fast  or  slow  in  harmony 
with  the  dullness  or  animation  of  the 
conversation.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
repetition  routine  work  is  not  desirable 
for  a  young  man  of  natural  ambition  and 
aptitude?  In  the  trade  school  he  escapes 
routine,  but  is  instructed  in  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  his  work. 

"*  I  have  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Williamson  Trade  School,  in  which 
he  says  the  cost  of  training  their  boys  is 
about  $500  per  annum  each,  or  $1,500  for 
the  three-year  term.  Bear  in  mind  that 
during  this  time  the  boys  got  very  little, 
and  some  got  nothing,  from  outside 
sources.  This  result  is  truly  astounding 
when  you  consider  that  Mr.  Williamson's 
payment  of  $1 ,500  for  each  of  the  scholars 
shows  an  increase  in  potential  value  of 
the  individual  of  $9,000  or  a  gain  of  six 
times  the  investment." 

Other  figures  on  the  value  of  education 
— of  investing  money  in  the  boy  to  im- 
prove his  commercial  value — are  quite  as 
striking.  Of  the  men  who  have  risen  to 
success  which  entitles  them  to  mention  in 
"Who's  Who"  a  very  much  higher  pro- 
portion are  of  the  highly  educated  than 
of  the  uneducated  or  of  even  the  grad- 
uates of  the  ordinary  schools. 


EASILY  REPLACED. 


Spiders  and  crabs,  which  are  near 
relatives,  are  able,  after  a  series  of  moults, 
to  replace  limbs  which  have  disappeared 
in  battle.  It  is  somewhat  startling,  on 
the  morrow  after  shutting  up  in  a  box  a 
dark  spider  with  seven  legs,  to  find  one 
with  eight  legs  the  captive  having  ex- 
changed his  clothes  and  grown  a  new  leg 
during  the  hours  of  darkness.  Crabs  are 
warlike,  and  when  two  or  three  enter  the 
same  crab-pot,  are  apt  to  destroy  one  an- 
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other's  limbs  in  a  way  which  to  less  richly 
endowed  races  seems  extravagant.  Fish- 
erman cannot  afford  to  throw  them  back 
into  the  sea,  but  they  often  render  first- 
aid.  Thrusting  a  finger  into  the  wound 
of  the  mangled  limb,  they  irritate  the 
owner,  who  thereupon  jerks  off  the 
-'^  paw,"  leaving  a  net  film  at  the  end  of 


the  stump,  which  prevents  any  further 
loss  of  blood.  Crabs  are  more  excitable 
than  their  appearance  would  suggest,  and 
it  is  firmly  believed  by  the  fishermen  that 
when  they  are  confined  in  the  store-pots 
in  shallow  water  a  thunder  storm  will 
bring  about  a  wholesale  kicking  away  of 
their  unfortunate  limbs. — London  Mail. 
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J.  P,  McCASKEY. 


If  ore  people  drowa  in  the  gUM  than  in  the  aea. 

The  blid  U  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  nnder  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
jiad  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Te  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye' re  sleeping.— &9/cA  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
«nflferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— P^il^. 

I  wU  not  kill  or  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly; 
ttor  destroy  any  beautiful  thing,  but  will  strive  to  com- 
fort all  gentle  life,  and  guard  and  perfect  all  natural 
beauty  on  earth.— /^Aif  Rtukin. 

I  expect  to  nass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  thfit  I  can  do,  or  anv  kindness  that  I 
can  ihow  to  a  iei low-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  asaln. 
—Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 


THE  seventieth  annual  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Pennsylvania  is  found  else- 
where in  this  number  of  The  Journal,  It 
is  a  strong  document,  and  in  the  statistical 
statement  runs  into  large  figures.  The 
number  of  school  districts  in  the  state,  not 
including  Philadelphia,  is  now  2.544,  an 
increase  of  12  upon  last  year;  the  number 
x)f  schools,  26,583,  an  increase  of  602; 
-number  of  pupils,  1,035.196.  increase  of 
124,576;  average  daily  attendance,  751,000, 
increase,  12,525;  percent,  of  attendance, 
,.•85;  one  per  cent,  increase;  average  length 
of  school  term  in  months,  8  08,  slight  in- 
•crease;  number  of  male  teachers,  8,014, 
decrease  of  362;  number  of  female  teach- 
ers, 19,669,  increase  of  1,055;  whole  num- 
^r  of  -teachers,  27,682,  increase  of  693; 
•average  salary  of  male  teachers  per 
•month  $44.77,  increase  of  $1.79;  average 
'Salary  of  female  teachers  per  month, 
f  34. 10,  increase  of  76  cents;  cost  of  school 
supplies  other  than  text -books,  $470,350, 
increase  of  $10,545;  teachers*  wages, 
$9,950,491,  increase  of  $648,085;  fuel  and 
contingencies   $5,386,212,    increase    of 


$203,283.15;  cost  of  text-books,  $713, 
297-09,  increase  of  $40,819.02;  purchas- 
ing, building  and  repairing  houses,  $3,- 
647,771,  increase  of  $460,988;  total  expen- 
ditures, $20,168,122.60,  increase  of  $363,- 
721;  average  number  of  mills  levied  for 
school  purposes,  5.51;  average  number  of 
mills  levied  for  building  purposes,  2.95; 
amount  of  tax  levied,  $12,171,179,  in- 
crease of  516,236.  The  figures  for  Phila- 
delphia are  as  follows :  The  number  of 
schools  is  3,766;  number  of  male  teach- 
ers, 229;  number  of  female  teachers,  3,537; 
average  salary  of  male  teachers  per 
month,  $182.20;  average  salary  of  female 
teachers  per  month,  $62.20;  number  of 
pupils  in  school  at  end  of  ypar,  158,473; 
average  attendance,  132,865;  teachers* 
wages,  $2,601,999.69;  cost  of  school 
houses  and  repairs,  $1,080,747.48;  cost  of 
books,  fuel,  stationery  and  contingencies, 
501,518.45. 

Each  ot  these  seventy  official  reports  is 
found  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
and  the  entire  series  can  be  found  no- 
where else  in  the  State.  A  fact  like  this 
should  justify  the  placing  of  the  fifty-two 
volumes  of  this  periodical  upon  the 
shelves  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr.  Winship,  editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Edruation,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.  "  This  is  an  educa- 
tional honor, '*  says  Charles  W.  Bardeen. 
*' equalled  only  by  that  of  appointment 
upon  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Unirer* 
sity  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
board  consists  of  eight  members,  each  ap- 
pointed for  eight  years.  It  has  entire 
charge  of  the  ^ucational  interests  of  the 
state;  and  elects  its  Secretary,  who  eorre- 
sponds  with  the  State  Supc^ntendent  of 
other  states.  Two  of  the  members  are 
appointed  a  committee  in  charge  of  each 
of  the  normal  schools.     The  board  ap- 
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points  also  four  agents  and  an  examiner 
of  normal  schools.  This  appointment  is 
an  honor  to  Dr.  Winship  and  to  the  edu- 
cational press,  of  which  he  is  so  distin- 
^ished  a  representative.  To  Dr.  Win- 
ship  more  than  any  other  one  man  was 
due  the  success  of  the  late  Boston  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion." We  cordially  endorse  brother 
Bardeen  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  service  of  one  of  the  most  active  edu- 
cational workers  in  the  country. 


Our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  James 
D.  Law,  is  soon  to  leave  us  on  another 
European  trip,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  one  of  great  interest  and  merit,  both 
in  its  private  aspect  and  its  public  im- 
portance. He  has  received  a  valuable 
commission  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  universities,  colleges  and  high- 
grade  schools  of  the  whole  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  educational  heraldic 
data  of  all  the  leading  seats  of  learning 
in  both  hemispheres.  Mr.  Law  has 
made  a  specialty  of  this  fascinating  study 
for  years,  and  by  his  wide  acquaintance, 
natural  gifts  and  general  culture  is  other- 
wise eminently  fitted  for  such  an  import- 
ant mission.  Included  in  his  programme 
is  an  educational  heraldic  display  at  the 
St.  Louis  universal  exposition  of  1904. 
This  unique  exhibit  has  received  the 
hearty  indorsement  of  President  Francis, 
of  Governor  Pennypacker  and  of  Major 
Lambert,  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  chief  of 
the  World's  Fair  Educational  Depart- 
ment; of  Dr.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education;  of  State  Super- 
intendent Schaeffer,  and  of  many  other 
prominent  dignitaries  and  educational 
men.  Mr.  Law's  peaceful  crusade  will 
unquestionably  excite  the  widest  interest 
here  and  abroad,  and  will  be  of  great 
value.  We  wish  for  him  every  measure 
of  success  and  hope  soon  to  see  him  back 
again  with  many  shields,  seals  and  other 
collegiate  armorial  designs,  to  his  own 
credit  and  for  the  honor  of  us  all. 


Thb  Farmer's  Friend  published  at  Me- 
chanicsburg,  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
referring  to  what  it  calls  "  Consolidated 
Public  Schools,"  says:  '*  From  the  many 
reports  of  the  parents,  the  consolidation 
of  schools  and  conveying  of  the  children 
appears  to  be  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
waiting    at  crossroads  for  the   delayed 


wagon  has  proved  very  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  children,  and  crowding  the 
little  tots  into  the  wagon  with  domineer- 
ing scholars  of  larger  size  has  proven  not 
only  a  physical  hardship  but  blunting  to 
innocence  and  good  morals.  Farmers 
had,  better  consider  carefully  the  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  the  advantages 
before  they  give  up  their  country  school 
house,  which  has  bestowed  so  many  ad- 
vantages upon  the  people  of  the  rural 
communities." 


Thb  good  Arbor  Day  work  done  at 
Steelton  by  Supt.  McGinnes,  and  the 
Steelton  Board  of  School  Directors  should 
be  widely  emphasized.  They  are  looking 
to  the  future.  Their  generous  appropria- 
tion of  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  for 
placing  the  school  grounds  in  proper  con- 
dition, and  their  observance  of  Arbor  Day 
in  the  planting  of  trees,  by  schools  and 
classes  are  unusuaL  We  are  glad  to 
hold  up  to  the  School  Boards  of  the  State 
so  good  an  example  as  that  of  Steelton. 

The  Board  of  South  Bethlehem  has 
passed  a  resolution  that  if  any  one  em- 
ployed in  the  schools  shall  ''hereafter 
contract  any  debt  whatever  with  citizens 
or  merchants  of  the  borough  of  South 
Bethlehem,  and  shall  fail  to  make  proper 
settlement  before  the  expiration  of  each 
school  term  it  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
cause  for  non-reappointment.*' 

''As  often  happens  in  a  great  crowd 
of  men,  when  the  people  press  against 
each  other,  no  one  falls  without  drawing 
another  after  him,  and  the  foremost  are 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  those  that  follow. 
So  it  is  in  common  life  ;  there  is  no  man 
that  erreth  to  himself,  but  is  the  cause 
and  author  of  other  men'serror.'* — Seneca, 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  STATB  CONVBNTION  AT 
HARRISBURG. 


THE  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Directors'  Department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
Harrisburg  high  school  building  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February  loth 
and  nth,  1904.  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant conventions  of  the  year  in  its 
Influence  upon  the  work  of  our  public 
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schools.  Get  the  members  of  a  School 
Board  to  thinking  and  working  on  right 
lines  and  the  success  of  their  schools  is 
assured,  for  there  is  almost  nothing, 
within  the  range  of  a  reasonable  discre- 
tion, that  such  a  School  Board  cannot 
and  will  not  do  for  them.  The  coming 
meeting  at  Harrisburg  should  have  a 
large  enrollment. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Directors'  Depart- 
ment are :  Messrs.  A.  C.  Coulter,  Presi- 
dent. Allegheny  county;  G.  D.  Swain, 
ist  Vice-President,  Butler  county;  Mrs. 
Alice  T.  Pyle,  2d  Vice-President,  Chester 
county;  C.  H.  Foster,  3d  Vice-President, 
Luzerne  county;  H.  M.  Lessig,  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Montgomery  county;  Rev. 
A.  M.  Keifer,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mercer  county,  and  Jas.  W.  Howarth, 
Treasurer,  Delaware  county.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  are,  Rev.  B.  S.  Hass- 
ler.  Grove  City,  Mercer  county;  Wm.  M. 
Bowen,  Chester,  Delaware  county;  S.  M. 
Wakefield,  Redstone,  Fayette  county; 
A.  H.  Bell,  Esq.,  Greensburg,  West- 
moreland county,  and  M.  L.  Hershey, 
M.  D.,  Derry  Church,  Dauphin  county. 
The  following  is  the 

PROGRAMMB  OP  BXBRCISBS. 

Wednesday^  February  loth. 

10:30— Registry  of  Delegates,  by  A.  M.  Keifer, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Jas.  W.  Howarth, 
Treasurer. 

11:00— Devotional  Exercises. 

11:10 — Address  of  Welcome,  by  the  Hon. 
Vance  McCormick,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Harris- 
burg. 

11:40— Response,  by  H.  S.  Hassler,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county. 

Announcements  and  Adjournment. 

AFTBKNOON   SESSION. 

1 :30— Address,  by  A.  C.  Coulter,  Pittsburg, 
President  of  the  Association. 

1:50— Address,  by  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Samuel  W.  Pennypacker. 

2:20— Paper  :  **  Shall  the  School  Curriculum 
be  Enlarged  or  Contracted?  What,  Why, 
How?"  H.  M.  Lessig,  Pottstown,  Montgomery 
Co.  Discussion  :  Jos.  P.  Luce,  Harrisburg,  and 
William  Repp,  Old  Forge,  Lackawanna  Co. 

3:20— PapKsr:  "  Are  our  Normal  Schools  up  to 
the  Standard  in  the  State?"  J.  D  Anderson, 
Wilkinsbnrg,  Allegheny  county.  Discussion : 
Prof.  J.  R.  Flickinger,  Central  State  Normal 
School,  Lock  Haven. 

4:00— Paper :  "The  Tenure  of  Oflfice  of  Teach- 
ers." Wni.  F.  Darby,  Steel  ton.  Discussion  : 
Benj.  Kaykendall,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Towanda,  Bradford 
couDty;  Horace  Seamans,  La  Plume,  Lacka- 
wanna county. 

4:50— Appointment  of  Committees  :  (a)  Nom- 
inations, (b)  Resolutions,  (c)  Any  others 
deemed  necessary. 

Adjournment 


7:30— Mnsic.  Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  B. 
G.  Rose,  of  the  Harrisburg  High  School. 

8:00— Lecture  :  **  The  Causes  and  Treatment 
of  Backwardness  in  School  Children."  By 
Prof.  Lightner  Witmer,  of  the  Department  oif 
Psychology,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
lecture  will  be  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views  by  means  of  an  electric  lantern. 
Thursday,  February  iitk, 

9:00— Devotional  exercises  in  connection  with 
the  High  School. 

9:15— Paper :  **  Duties,  Rights  and  Privil^es 
of  Directors."  S.  M.  Wakefield,  Redstone, 
Payette  county.  Discussion :  B.  H.  Bair, 
Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county. 

10:00— Paper:  "Centralization  and  Consoli- 
dation of  Rural  Schools."  Supt.  E.  M.  Rapp^ 
Hamburg,  Berks  county.  Discussion :  Sopt.  J. 
C.  Taylor,  Scranton. 

10:45 — RetNorts  of  Committees :  (a)  Nomina- 
tions; (b)  Resolutions;  (c)  Lq^slation;  (d> 
Necrology;  (e)  Any  others. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

I  i  :45— Closing  Address,  by  the  Hon.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  State  Supt  of  Public  Instmction. 

Pinal  adjournment. 

Papers  are  limited  to  35  minutes,  diacnasions 
to  15  minutes,  and  miscellaneous  remarks  on 
the  different  subjects  to  five  minutes. 

Reduced  fare  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile 
has  been  granted  by  all  the  railroads  of  the 
State.  Any  one  can  have  the  privilege  of  these 
rates  by  sending  for  orders  to  Rev.  A.  M.  Keifo, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Greenville,  Fa.,  and 
stating  the  intended  route  of  travel. 


"THE  THREE  R'S:'' 


CORE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 


THE  Other  day  a  speaker  at  the  I^an- 
caster  County  Institute  proposed  to 
make  a  bonfire  of  all  the  text-books  on 
geography.  Since  our  educational  re- 
formers had,  in  theory  at  least,  previously 
banished  all  the  other  textbooks  from 
the  elementary  school,  one  felt  tempted 
to  ask  in  the  language  of  the  higher 
critics:  **  What  is  left?"  Confusion  reigns 
everywhere  in  regard  to  the  course  of 
study.  An  Ohio  superintendent  recently 
asked:  "  Is  anything  fixed  in  our  school 
curriculum?"  A  lady  teacher,  who  is 
not  content  with  attendance  at  the  annual 
institute  but  spends  part  of  her  salary  at 
summer  assemblies,  came  to  the  writer  in 
feigned  agony  of  despair  and  exclaimed: 
'*  What  shall  we  teach  ?  President  Eliot 
asks  that  the  school  curriculum  be  en- 
riched whilst  the  newspapers  complain 
that  children  are  breaking  down  from 
overpressure  at  school.  One  Chicago 
professor  advocates  the  introduction  of 
wool-combing,  whilst  another  claims  that 
children  should  not  be  taught  to  read 
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before  the  ninth  year  of  age.  An  Indi- 
ana educator  made  us  feel  that  our  school 
methods  are  wrong  and  then  gave  us  an 
interesting  lecture  about  a  whcde,  another 
on  the  Dutterfly,  and  still  another  on  the 
Baltimore  oriole.  I  no  longer  know 
what  I  ought  to  teach.** 

Her  ideas  on  the  school  curriculum 
were  in  need  of  clarifsring.  We  told  her  to 
*'  think  of  the  illiterate  immigrants  who 
are  coming  to  our  shores  from  southern 
finrope.  One  of  these  men  was  con- 
4itantly  asking  for  the  name  of  the  next 
Nation.  He  could  not  read  the  names  on 
the  tablets  which  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road is  placing  on  each  side  of  its  stations. 
He  was  in  constant  dread  of  being  carried 
beyond  his  destination.  On  entering  a 
hotel  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  register 
into  which  he  was  asked  to  write  his 
name.  In  the  dining  room  the  bill  of 
fare  was  to  him  an  enigma,  for  he  could 
not  read  a  word.  In  the  evening  he  got 
a  letter  from  his  daughter  who  was  at- 
tending the  public  schools,  but  he  could 
not  read  a  word  of  it.  Although  paper 
and  writing  materials  were  free  to  every- 
body, he  could  not  do  what  he  was  most 
anxious  to  do,  namely,  write  a  letter 
home.  Some  one  handed  him  a  news- 
paper. Not  wishing  to  acknowledge  his 
illiteracy,  he  held  it  in  the  customary 
position,  but  soon  there  was  a  smile  be- 
cause he  held  the  paper  upside  down. 
What  kind  of  knowledge  did  the  poor 
man  need  most  ?  Was  it  knowledge  of  a 
whale,  a  butterfly,  an  oriole,  or  knowl- 
•edge  of  reading  and  writing?'* 

The  woman's  face  lighted  up  and  she 
said:  '*  I  will  go  back  to  my  school  and 
teach  the  three  R*s  as  if  the  fate  of  the 
nation  depended  upon  my  work."  She 
was  right  in  her  new  estimate  of  the  three 
R's  as  constituting  the  inmost  core  of  the 
achool  curriculum.  If  the  three  R's  are 
tanght  without  waste  of  time  and  effort, 
that  is,  by  the  shortest  and  best  methods, 
there  is  time  for  nature  study;  but  when 
the  study  of  birds,  bugs,  beetles  and  but- 
terflies displaces  the  three  R*s,  the  school 
must  fail  to  realize  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  established,  and  it  matters  not  how 
much  interesting  information  is  imparted 
by  lessons  on  objects  in  nature. 

The  savage  cannot  think  of  numbers  by 
the  methods  of  the  civilized  man.  Tribes 
have  been  found  who  could  not  count  be- 
yond three.  An  Englishman  bought 
four  trinkets,  agreeing  to  pay  three  coins 
for  each.     He  handed  a  dozen  coins  to 


the  savage  who  could  not  understand 
how  this  conclusion  was  reached.  Putting 
the  four  trinkets  in  a  row  he  placed  three 
coins  opposite  each,  and  when  the  num- 
ber held  out  exactly,  he  was  still  more 
astonished  at  the  civilized  man's  method 
of  reckoning.  The  thinking  of  number 
by  means  of  the  Arabic  figures  is  beyond 
the  power  of  a  savage  who  has  not  at- 
tended school.  The  boy  who  has  not 
learned  to  reckon  except  by  counting  his 
fingers  or  other  objects,  has  not  been  ad- 
justed to  our  modem  life.  The  Boston 
millionaire  who  sent  for  a  boy  anxious  to 
follow  the  career  of  a  banker,  rejected 
everyone  of  a  half-dozen  applicants  be- 
cause they  could  not  add  a  column  of 
figures  with  facility  and  accuracy.  Let 
any  one  write  a  list  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  knowledge  imparted  at  school  and 
place  a  mark  opposite  each  kind  as  often 
as  he  has  occasion  to  use  it  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  a  month.  At  the  end  of  that 
thne  he  will  clearly  see  what  kind  of 
schooling  is  of  most  worth  in  adjusting 
the  individual  to  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  civilized  institutions  and  to  the 
various  duties  of  modem  life. 

For  fear  that  some  educational  reformer 
— it  were  better  to  call  this  class  of  lec- 
turers educational  deformers  -^  should 
again  unsettle  her  mind  in  regard  to  the 
traditional  curriculum,  we  read  to  her  an 
extract  from  John  Piske*s  Discovery  of 
America,  Vol.  I,  pages  24-38,  and  then 
made  an  application  of  the  theory  of  an- 
cient culture  therein  set  forth.  It  is 
worth  while  to  quote  at  length  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  see  the  educational 
bearing  of  this  theory  which  Fiske  and 
other  historians  have  adopted  from  the 
writings  of  Lewis  Morgan.  The  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  function  of  the  school 
will  clarify  the  minds  of  teachers  in  re- 
gard to  what  they  should  teach,  and  will 
serve  to  inspire  the  public  with  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  work  which  the 
teachers  are  doing  alongside  of  the  other 
vocations  that  lie  at  the  foundations  of 
modern  civilization.  The  quotation, 
moreover,  shows  how  the  school  origi- 
nated and  what  is  its  primary  function  in 
the  education  of  the  individual: 

The  various  grades  of  culture  need  to  be 
classified,  and  that  original  and  suggestive 
scholar,  the  late  Lewis  Morgan,  of  Roches- 
ter, made  a  brilliant  attempt  in  this  direc- 
tion to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  now 
invited. 

Below  civilization,  Mr.  Morgan  distin- 
guished two  principal  grades  or  stages  of 
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cuUnre,  namely,  Savagery  and  Barbarism. 
There  is  mucli  looseness  and  confusion  in 
the  popular  use  of  these  terms,  and  this  is 
liable  to  become  a  fruitful  source  of  misap- 
prehension in  the  case  of  any  statement  in- 
volving either  of  them,  when  popular 
u&iage  discriminates  between  them,  it  dis- 
criminates in  the  right  direction;  there  is  a 
vague  but  not  uncertain  feeling  that  sav- 
agery is  a  lower  stag^e  than  barbarism.  But 
ordinarily  the  discrimination  is  not  made, 
and  the  two  terms  are  carelessly  employed 
as  if  interchangeable.  Scientific  writers 
long  ago  recognized  a  general  difference  be- 
tween savagery  and  barbarism,  but  Mr. 
Morgan  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  really  use- 
ful criterion  for  distinguishing  between 
them.  His  criterion  is  the  making  of  pot- 
tery; and  his  reason  for  selecting  it  is  that 
the  making  of  pottery  is  someUiing  that 
presupposes  village  life  and  more  or  less 
progress  in  the  simpler  arts.  The  earlier 
methods  of  boiling  food  were  either  putting 
it  into  holes  in  the  ground  lined  wiui  skins 
and  then  using  heated  stones,  or  else  putting 
it  into  baskets  coated  with  clay  to  oe  sup- 
ported over  a  fire.  The  clay  served  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  liquids  from 
escaping  and  protecting  the  basket  against 
the  flame.  It' was  proDably  observed  that 
the  clay  was  hardened  by  the  fire,  and  thus 
in  course  of  time  it  was  found  that  the  clay 
would  answer  the  purpose  without  the 
basket.  Whoever  made  this  ingenious  dis- 
covery led  the  way  from  savagery  to  barbar- 
ism.   *    * 

But  within  each  of  these  two  stages  Mr. 
Morgan  distinguishes  three  subordinate 
stages,  or  Ethnic  Periods,  which  may  be 
called  either  lower,  middle  and  upper  status, 
or  older,  middle  and  later  periods.  The 
lower  status  of  savagery  was  that  whollj 
prehistoric  stage  when  men  lived  in  their 
ori^nal  restricted  habitat  and  subsisted  on 
fruit  and  nuts.  To  this  period  must  be  as- 
signed the  beginning  or  articulate  speech. 
All  existing  races  of  men  had  passed  beyond 
it  at  an  unknown  antiquity. 

Men  began  to  pass  beyond  it  when  they 
discovered  how  to  catch  fish  and  how  to  use 
fire.  Thev  could  then  begin  (following 
coasts  and  rivers)  to  spread  over  the  earth. 
The  middle  status  of  savagery,  then  intro- 
duced, ends  with  the  invention  of  that  com- 
pound weapon,  the  bow  and  arrow.  The 
natives  of  Australia  who  do  not  know  this 
weapon  are  still  in  the  middle  status  of 
savagery. 

The  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow  which 
marks  the  upper  status  of  savagery,  was  not 
only  a  great  advance  in  military  art,  but  it 
also  increased  men's  supplv  of  food  by  in- 
creasing their  power  of  killing  wild  game. 
The  lowest  tribes  in  America,  such  as  those 
upon  the  Columbia  River,  the  Athabaskans 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Fuegians  and  some 
other  South  American  tribes,  are  in  the 
upper  status  of  savagery. 

The  transition  from  this  status  to  the 


lower  status  of  barbarism  was  maikcd,  aa 
before  observed,  by  the  invention  of  potteiy. 
The  end  of  the  lower  status  of  bartMuism 
was  marked  in  the  Old  World  by  the  domes- 
tication of  animals  other  than  the  dog  which 
was  probably  domesticated  at  a  much  earlier 
period  as  an  aid  to  the  hunter.  The  domes- 
tication of  horses  and  asses,  oxen  and  sheep, 
goats  and  pigs,  marks  of  course  an  immense 
advance.  *  *  ^  The  middle  period  beg^an  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere  with  the  domestica- 
tion of  other  animals  than  the  dog  and  in 
the  wef tern  hemisphere  with  cultivation  by 
irrigation  and  the  use  of  adobe  brick  and 
stone  for  building. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  middle  period  of 
barbarism  the  working  of  metals  became 
the  most  important  element  of  progress,  and 
the  period  may  be  regarded  as  ending^  with 
the  invention  of  the  process  of  smelting^  iron 
ore.  According  to  this  principle  of  division 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lake  villages  of  an- 
cient Switzerland  who  kept  horses  and 
oxen,  pigs  and  sheep,  rai^  wheat  and 
ground  it  into  flour,  and  spun  and  wove 
linen  garments,  but  knew  nothing  of  iron^ 
were  in  the  middle  stage  of  barbarism.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  ancient  Britons  befot 
they  learned  the  use  of  iron  from  their 
neighbors  in  Gaul.  In  the  New  World  the 
representatives  of  the  middle  status  of  bar- 
barism were  such  peoples  as  the  Znnes,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Mayas  and  the  Peruvians. 

The  upper  status  of  barbarism,  in  so  fiu' 
as  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  smelting  iron, 
was  never  reached  in  aboriginal  America. 
In  the  Old  World  it  is  the  stage  which  had 
been  reached  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric 
poems  and  the  Germans  in  the  time  of 
Caesar.    The  end  of  this  period  and  the  be- 

S'nning  of  true  civilization  is  marked  by 
e  invention  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  and 
the  production  of  written  records.  This 
brings  within  the  pale  of  civilization  sndi 
people  as  the  ancient  Phoenicians,  the  He- 
brews after  the  Exodus,  the  ruling  classes 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  Aryans  of 
Persia  and  India,  and  the  Japanese.  But 
clearly  it  will  not  do  to  insist  too  narrowly 
upon  the  phoneticcharacter  of  the  alphabet 
Where  people  acquainted  with  iron  have  en- 
shrined in  nieroglyphics  so  much  matter  of 
historic  record  and  literary  interest  as  the 
Chinese  and  the  ancient  E^ptians,  they 
too  must  be  classed  as  civilized,  and  this, 
by  implication,  Mr.  Morgan  admits. 

Education  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which 
is  given  at  school,  and  that  which  one 
must  get  out  of  school  and  beyond  the 
school.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
building  of  a  fire  and  the  catching  of  fish 
and  game  involve  information  which  the 
young  can  acquire  from  those  older  and 
more  experienced,  but  neither  hunting^ 
nor  fishing  nor  the  art  of  kindling  a  fire 
called  the  school  or  the  vocation  of  the 
schoolmaster    into   existence.      Neither 
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did  the  domestication  of  animals  nor  the 
tilling  of  the  soil  nor  the  smelting  of  iron 
ore  call  for  the  kind  of  education  that  we 
ordinarily  call  schooling.  They  involved 
considerable  training  that  may  be  con- 
ceived of  under  the  category  of  education 
out  of  school,  but  the  vocation  of  the 
schoolmaster  comes  later  than  that  of  the 
iron-master.  The  teacher  who  cultivates 
mind,  ranks  higher  as  a  factor  in  civiliza- 
tion than  the  husbandman  who  tills  the 
soil.  The  little  woman  who  reigns  in  a 
school  ranks  higher  than  the  cattle  king 
who  has  sheep  and  kine  grazing  on  a 
thousand  hills.  In  one  sense  these  in- 
dustries are  more  fundamental  than  teach- 
ing, and  in  another  they  may  be  said  to 
reach  their  culmination  only  after  the 
teacher  has  done  her  work;  but  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  schools  were  not 
primarily  established  to  make  farmers  or 
mechanics  or  raetallists. 

What  called  the  school  and  the  voca- 
tion of  the  school-master  into  existence  ? 
It  was  written  language  or  alphabetic 
writing.  In  other  words,  schools  were 
first  established  to  teach  reading  and 
wiidng.  Schooling  primarily  means  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing  and  reckon- 
ing. It  is  th^  chief  mission  of  the  school 
to  banish  illiteracy  and  thereby  to  make 
ignorance  impossible.  Reading  is  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  treasures  which  are 
found  in  manuscripts,  books  and  libraries. 
How  do  most  men  get  their  knowledge 
of  a  whale  or  of  the  facts  of  geography  ? 
Evidently  from  books  and  not  from  travel 
or  from  personal  observation  of  animals 
of  the  type  of  a  whale.  The  right  use  of 
books  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  every 
teacher  from  the  elementary  school  up  to 
the  university. 

If  the  origin  of  the  school  can  be  traced 
to  written  language,  then  all  the  details 
of  correct  speech  belong  to  the  core  of  the 
school  curriculum.  The  girl  of  our  day 
who  cannot  write  a  letter  without  mis- 
takes in  spelling,  punctuation  and  the 
grammar  of  the  sentence,  is  considered 
illiterate.  Every  breakfast  consists  of 
things  which  required  the  services  of  ten 
thousand  human  beings.  Commerce  and 
transportation  bring  us  into  competition 
with  the  whole  world.  Hence  not  merely 
the  basal  concepts  and  leading  facts  of 
geography  but  the  principles  on  which 
maps  are  made  and  interpreted  and  the 
methods  by  which  new  facts  in  geography 
are  acquired,  constitute  an  essential  part 
of  the   school    curriculum.     Moreover, 


there  is  a  language  more  universal  than 
any  spoken  or  written  language.  Draw- 
ing is  understood  by  all  who  see,  and 
lies  at  the  basis  of  nearly  all  modem  arts 
and  industries.  Hence  drawing  should 
be  added  to  the  branches  which  make  up 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schoolv 
Around  these  branches  as  constituting: 
the  core  of  the  curriculum,  cluster  many" 
others  which  not  only  minister  to  the 
things  of  the  higher  life  but  fit  us  for 
civic  and  social  life.  Music  and  other 
fine  arts,  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  (Mrs.  Rorer  calls  cooking  the 
greatest  of  the  fine  arts),  literature  and 
science,  history  and  the  humanities,  na- 
ture and  human  nature  deserve  a  place 
in  every  course  of  study  outside  of  pro- 
fessional ci  special  schools,  but  not  one  of 
these  should  cause  a  teacher  to  undervalue- 
the  three  R's  which  constitute  the  most, 
essential  part  of  the  school  curriculunu 


COMMON  SENSE  DIDACTICS! 


A  YALE  student  described  one  of  h& 
Professors  in  this  way  :  **  Prof. — is 
the  go- deepest,  stay  under  the  longest  and 
bring-up  the  '  leastest  *  of  any  man  \xt 
America.''  The  teachers  in  our  Ele- 
mentary Schools  and  the  under-graduates 
in  our  Normal  Schools  have  been  dosed 
with  a  superfluity  of  this  kind  of  phil- 
osophy. The  test  of  scholarship  is  too 
often  the  only  test  applied  to  candidates 
for  the  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  our  State 
Institutions.  On  this  point  Hon.  Henry 
Sabin  who  for  eight  years  filled  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa,  writes  as 
follows:  **  My  criterion  for  a  professor  of 
Pedagogy  in  any  institution  would  be  this: 
Could  you  take  a  four-room  school  and  or- 
ganize it  so  as  to  leave  any  life  or  vitality  in 
it,  or  would  you  organize  it  to  death? 
My  second  question  would  be.  Can  you 
take  a  room  in  the  school  and  teach  it^ 
govern  the  scholars,  hear  the  recitations^ 
care  for  their  physical  and  moral  welfare 
and  make  a  success  of  it  ?  If  you  can« 
not  succeed  in  this  particular  work,  yon 
have  no  right  to  be  in  a  place  where  yon: 
are  to  instruct  others  who  must  do  it.''' 
Whenever  the  instruction  in  pedagogy 
becomes  so  profound  that  teachers  can. 
not  apply  it  in  the  school  work,  it  is  use- 
less for  practical  purposes,  and  if  the  pro- 
fessor can  not  get  down  to  the  level  or 
actual  teaching,  he  should  ask  for  leave 
of  absence  and  take  hold  of  an  element- 
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ary  school.  A  few  months  of  actual  ex- 
perience will  bring  him  up  from  the  coal 
mines  of  metaphysics  or  down  from  the 
aerial  flights  of  cloudland,  and  enable 
him  to  see  things  in  the  clear  light  of 
day.  Speaking  of  Henry  Sabin  reminds 
one  of  a  recent  book  from  his  pen.  It  is 
entitled  Common  Sense  Didactics  and  is 
published  by  the  Rand,  McNally  firm. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  that  every  teacher 
can  understand.  Its  precepts  can  be  ap- 
plied in  every  school  room.  Every  page 
is  indicative  of  extensive  reading,  sound 
scholarship  and  good  common  sense. 
What  is  common  sense?  It  is  sound 
judgment  applied  to  common  things  and 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

Of  special  value  is  chapter  vi,  which 
treats  of  the  knowledge  most  useful  to 
children.  His  answer  differs  from  that 
of  Herbert  Spencer  who  claims  that 
science  is  the  knowledge  of  most  worth. 
Much  of  the  science  which  the  race  needs, 
the  individual  gets  and  must  get  the 
benefit  of,  at  second  hand.  The  science 
of  the  eye  and  its  treatment  in  disease 
contains  enough  to  occupy  the  lifetime  of 
a  specialist.  Other  people  avail  them- 
selves of  this  knowledge  by  paying  him  a 
fee.  Every  one  needs  some  knowledge  of 
the  human  body  lest  he  violate  the  laws 
of  health.  But  the  larger  portion  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  body 
is  the  special  possession  of  the  physician 
whose  services  he  can  command  in  the 
hour  of  sickness.  Whilst  science  is  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  human  race,  not 
all  science  is  for  every  individual.  The 
answer  of  Herbert  Spencer  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth? 
needs  explanation  and  modification  be- 
fore it  can  be  applied  in  the  school  room. 
There  are  many  things  of  greater  im- 
portance for  a  child  to  know  than  the 
systematized  information  of  the  scientist 
— knowledge  which  is  beyond  the  intel- 
lectual grasp  of  children  in  the  Element- 
ary School— even  for  an  adult  there  are 
many  things  of  more  value  than  the 
science  which  has  been  crystallized  in  our 
text- books  and  which  is  taught  and  must 
be  taught  in  the  laboratories  and  lecture 
rooms  of  our  schools  of  higher  learning. 

Henry  Sabin's  answer  shows  his  good 
sense  in  all  school  matters.  First  and 
foremost  of  the  things  to  be^taught  at 
school  he  places  the  art  of  reading.  Abil- 
ity to  read  is  presupposed  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  civilized  society.  The  ability 
to  get  thought  Irom  the  printed  or  writ- 


ten page  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  scholar- 
ship and  of  all  success  in  the  business 
world.  The  illiterate  man  fits  nowhere 
except  to  work  which  requires  muscle 
rather  than  skill  and  intelligence. 
The  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  three 
R'sis  at  a  perpetual  disadvantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Even  college  pro- 
fessors complain  that  many  of  those  who 
come  to  them  from  the  lower  schools, 
have  not  half  learned  how  to  read. 

*'  Next  in  importance  is  the  ability  to 
use  the  English  language  correctly." 
The  laws  of  many  states  require  that  all 
children  shall  be  taught  the  English 
branches.  Pennsylvania  has  been  made 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  illiterate  im- 
migrants from  the  Old  World.  The  Ger- 
mans and  the  Scandinavians  are  in  pos- 
session of  more  or  less  schooling.  Many 
of  those  who  come  from  Russia  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  They  fill  the  sweat  shops 
and  eke  out  a  miserable  existence.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  school  to  Americanize 
their  children.  How  can  they  be  intelli- 
gent voters  if  they  do  not  understand  Ae 
spoken  and  written  language  of  the 
American  people.  Henry  Sabin  says  some 
very  terse  things  about  the  relative  value 
of  grammar,  spelling,  penmanship,  his- 
tory, elementary  civics,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy and  nature  study.  Nor  does  he 
overlook  the  value  of  manual  training  in 
the  making  of  a  man.  The  words  in 
italics  indicate  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  discusses  the  school  curriculum 
and  the  other  problems  which  engage  the 
attention  of  a  thoughtful  teacher. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  school  officers 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  education,  namely,  that 
which  is  given  at  school,  and  that  which 
one  must  get  out  of  school  and  beyond 
the  school.  Schooling  and  education  are 
not  synonymous  terms.  The  latter  term 
embraces  far  more  than  the  former.  The 
school  can  not  be  held  responsible  for 
everything  that  goes  wrong  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child.  There  are  other  fac- 
tors which  help  to  prepare  the  child  for 
complete  living.  It  is  only  when  school- 
ing is  properly  coordinated  with  the  work 
of  other  educational  agencies  (such  as  the 
home,  the  church,  the  State,  society)  that 
we  can  hope  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  of  educating  the  child. 
Treatises  like  the  one  before  us,  help  very 
much  to  save  teachers  from  the  fallacies 
and  extravagant  theories  of  educational 
deformers. 
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THE  NEW  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 


AT  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a 
bill  appropriating  three  thousand 
dollars  for  a  new  school  building  on  the 
Cornplanter  Reservation  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Cummings  and  enacted  into 
law  through  his  efforts.  Supt.  O.  J.  Gun- 
ning and  Principal  J.  A.  McGowen,  of 
Warren,  and  Homer  D.  Ensign,  of  Cory- 
don,  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  a 
•commission  to  erect  tne  building.  It  has 
two  stories  and  a  basement.  The  first 
story  is  devoted  to  a  school-room  and  a 
library  room;  the  second  story  is  divided 
into  living  rooms  for  the  teacher;  and  the 
basement  is  to  be  converted  into  a  room 
for  manual  training.  It  is  the  only  brick 
bnilding  on  the  reservation.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  spring  on  the 
neighboring  hill,  and  has  all  the  modern 
•conveniences. 

On  Friday,  December  i8th,  the  build- 
ing was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. At  noon  the  Indians  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  one  of  their  peculiar  games, 
•called  the  Snow  Snake  game.  Two  of 
the  snow  snakes  will  be  exhibited  at  St. 
Xouis  in  the  educational  display  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  photographs  showing  how 
the  game  is  played.  The  show  snakes 
are  made  of  wood,  tipped  with  lead.  They 
are  about  nine  feet  in  length,  and  glide 
through  the  snow  with  a  serpentine 
motion,  which  gives  them  their  general 
name.  Each  serpent  has  a  specific  name, 
and  some  of  them  are  valued  at  ten  dollars. 

At  two  o'clock  the  indoor  exercises  be- 
can  with  music  and  an  introductory  ad- 
dress by  Supt.  Gunning.  He  was  followed 
by  Senator  Cummings,  State  Supt. 
^hae£fer,  Ex-Lieut.  Governor  Charles 
W.  Stone,  and  others.  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
chief  councilman  of  the  tribe  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Halftown,  an  ex- 
soldier  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  made 
speeches  on  behalt  of  the  Indians.  The 
latter  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  Chief 
Cornplanter,  and  made  his  speech  partly 
in  the  Seneca  language.  An  Indian  who 
had  served  in  the  United  States  army 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  who  wears  the 
Grand  Army  button,  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  His  letter,  making  an 
appeal  to  the  legislature,  had  great  influ- 
ence while  the  appropriation  bill  was 
pending.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
school  served  an  elegant  dinner  to  the 
visitors. 

Cornplanter  was  a  half  breed,  who  ex- 


erted himself  during  the  war  of  1812  to 
keep  the  Six  Nations  from  espousing  the 
side  of  Great  Britain.  A  monument  in  his 
honor  has  been  erected  upon  the  Reser- 
vation. His  descendants  till  a  strip  of 
land  two  miles  and  a  half  wide  along  the 
Allegheny  River.  The  tribe  also  holds 
valuable  lands  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Most  of  them  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  There  is  only  one  pagan 
family  upon  the  Reservation.  Education 
is  changing  their  habits  and  mode  of  life. 
Their  faces  show  the  effect  of  schooling. 
The  tribe  needs  a  good  library.  It  would 
be  simple  justice,  as  well  as  a  return  of 
favors  if  the  good  people  of  Pennsylvania 
would  supply  them  with  a  well- selected 
library.  Their  music  is  excellent,  and  in 
many  ways  they  show  an  appreciation  of 
the  things  of  the  higher  life. 


THE  NATIONAL  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  after 
a  full  canvass  of  the  situation,  deemed  it 
advisable  for  all  the  interests  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  hold  the  convention  of  1904  in 
St.  Louis,  and  so  decided  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago 
Novembr  9th.  The  great  promise  of  the 
Universal  Exposition,  the  generous  pro- 
vision for  the  educational  exhibit,  the 
well-grounded  assurances  that  it  will  be 
the  largest,  best-selected  and  most  repre- 
sentative educational  exhibit  yet  gath- 
ered at  any  exposition,  and  the  certain 
benefit  to  teachers  which  will  follow  a 
careful  study  of  such  an  exhibit,  as  well 
as  the  other  features  of  the  exposition, 
were  the  leading  considerations  which 
determined  the  action  of  the  committee. 
The  exposition  authorities  and  the  va- 
rious educational  and  business  organiza- 
tions of  St.  Louis  have  united  in  tender- 
ing to  the  ofiBcers  of  the  association  the 
most  liberal  assistance  and  facilities  for 
the  work  of  the  convention  and  for  the 
comfortable  and  economical  entertain- 
ment of  its  members.  It  is  proposed  to 
modify  the  usual  plan  for  the  meetings 
by  making  the  various  features  of  the  ex- 
hibit the  chief  topic  for  all  papers  and 
discussions.  The  presence  and  co- opera- 
tion of  eminent  representatives  of  foreign 
educational  systems  are  assured  to  assist 
in  comparative  and  thorough  studies  of 
the  exhibits,  which  will  be  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  convention.     It  is  pro- 
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posed  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  depart- 
ment presidents  in  St.  Louis  about  Janu- 
ary I  St  to  formulate  plans  for  the  con- 
vention programmes.  Three  dates  are 
proposed,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
invite  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
members  of  the  asscciation  as  to  the 
most  acceptable  dates,  viz. :  June  28th  to 
July  2d;  July  5th  to  9th,  or  July  12th  to 
i6th.  Address  Irwin  Shepard,  Secre- 
tary, Winona,  Minnesota,  for  any  infor- 
mation that  may  be  desired. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams— Supt.  Roth:  The  county  institute 
was  held  at  Gettysburg,  and  was  very  largely 
attended.  To  accommodate  the  large  crowd 
two  meetings  were  held  on  Thursdav,  one 
in  Xavier  Hall  and  one  in  the  court  house. 
Drs.  Brumbaugh,  Hulle3ir,  Houck,  Jefifers 
and  Lyte  were  the  day  instructors.  Drs. 
Bikl6  and  Barton  delivered  addresses,  and 
Miss  Swartz  responded.  Prof.  Carney  led 
the  singing  and  W.  A.  Sheely  was  pianist. 

Armstrong — Supt.  Wolfe  :  Owing  to  the 
fine  weather  and  excellent  roads,  I  was  able 
to  visit  fifty-four  schools  this  month.  I  have 
now  visited  ninety-six  school8,all  in  country 
districts,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  found 
them  all  doing  excellent  work,  with  only 
two  exceptions,  and  in  these,  inexperience 
and  lack  of  judgment  were  the  cause  of  dis- 
order. Several  resignations  occurred  re- 
cently, but  the  vacancies  were  supplied 
within  a  few  days.  The  attendance  is  above 
the  averajg^e  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
schools  in  Centre  Valley  gave  a  ''box 
social,"  which  was  liberally  patronized. 
Hie  proceeds  will  be  used  to  purchases  new 
bell  for  the  school. 

Beaver— Supt.  Moore:  The  schools,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  doine  well.  Several 
teachers  have  resigned,  either  to  be  married 
or  to  better  their  condition  in  other  fields  of 
employment.  This  has  caused  inconveni- 
ence in  some  districts.  The  schools  have 
thus  far  been  free  from  contagious  diseases. 

Berks — Supt.  Rapp:  Two  local  institutes 
were  held  during  November,  one  at  Hufif 's 
Church,  the  other  at  Stouchsburg.  Prof. 
W.  W.  Deatrick  and  Principal  A.  C.  Roth- 
ermel,  both  of  the  Kutztown  Normal,  were 
the  leading  instructors  and  lecturers.  At 
Stouchsburg,  Prof.  Rothermel  lectured  one 
evening,  and  the  Lyceum  Operatic  Company 
of  New  York  gave  a  first  class  concert.  Both 
institutes  were  largely  attended. 

Cambria— Supt.  Jones:  The  county  insti- 
tute was  held  November  16-20.  The  day 
instructors  were  Drs.  Foss,  Hulley  and  Bige- 
low  and  Prof.  T.  L.  Gibson.  Mrs.  Sallie 
Winkelman  was  soloist.  The  evening  en- 
tertainments were:  **  Growing  Up  and  Grow- 
ing Old,"  by  Hon.  L.  I.  Handy;  ''A  Humor- 
ous Literary  Recital,**  by  Dr.  Hulley;  the 


Lyceum  Operatic  Company,  and  ''The  Pid- 
dle and  the  Bow/*  by  Ex-Gov.  Bob  Taylor. 

Chester— Supt.  Moore:  One  hundred  and 
forty-seven  schools  have  been  visited.  The 
^reat  event  of  the  month  was  the  county 
institute.  The  teachers  speak  well  of  it. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  the  most  helpful  insti- 
tute held  in  our  county  for  many  years.  Our 
instructors  were  Drs.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
H.  R.  Pattengill,  A.  E.  Winship,  G.  M. 
Philips,  Isaac  Sharpless,  Joseph  Twain, 
Profs.  Geo.  L.  Maris,  J.  Geo.  Becht,  and 
Jerry  March.  Evening  entertainments  were 
by  the  Boston ia  Orchestra,  Drs.  Patten- 
gill, Lincoln,  Hulley  and  A.  £.  Winship, 
the  Caecilian  Quartette,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra.  Eleven  of  our  eighteen 
township  high  schools  have  been  visited  and 
were  found  to  be  following  the  requir 
course  of  study  with  marked  success.  The 
two  latest  established  high  schools,  in  War- 
wick and  East  Brandy  wine  respectively,  are 
especially  promising. 

Clinton— Supt.  McCloskey:  The  School 
Board  of  Pine  Creek  township  has  completed  i 
a  handsome  two-story  school  building  in 
modern  design  in  the  new  railroad  town  of 
Oak  Grove.  It  is  built  of  red  and  buff 
brick,  and  finished  throughout  the  several 
rooms  in  Southern  pine.  The  buildins^  con- 
tains four  rooms,  cloak  rooms  and  linrar^, 
and  is  fitted  with  modem  apparatus  for 
heating  and  ventilating.  Entire  cost  of 
building  and  fixtures  is  £9,000.  Three 
schools  were  opened  on  the  nrst  Monday  of 
November,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  158. 
The  fourth  room  will  be  opened  in  a  few 
days.  We  are  glad  to  report  progress  in 
the  schools  throughout  the  whole  county. 

Crawford— Supt.  Goodwin:  Our  schools 
have  brightened  up  along  all  lines.  There 
is  a  decided  improvement  over  last  year. 
Teachers  are  teaching  much  more  to  the 
point  than  heretofore.  All  seem  to  realize 
more  than  ever  before  that  pupils  must  be 
well  grounded  in  essentials,  and  are  aiming 
at  definite  results. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Green:  Local  insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Mechanicsburff,  Ship- 
p^ensbure  and  Mt.  Holly  Springs.  In  addi- 
tion to  local  talent,  Dr.  Albert,  of  Blooms- 
burg,  addressed  the  Mechanicsburg  institute^ 
and  Dr.  Boyer  the  one  at  Mt.  Holhr  Sprinn. 
These  meetings  were  well  attended  IrpjQie 
teachers  of  the  respective  districts.  They 
were  full  of  life,  and  excellent  papers  were 
read.  The  interest  on  the  part  01  teacheis 
in  these  institutes  is  growing,  thus  making 
them  more  helpful. 

Franklin— Supt.  Benchofif:  The  county 
institute  was  held  November  16-20.  The 
teachers,  directors  and  patrons  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  enthusiasm  and  interest 
manifested.  All  but  two  of  our  360  teasers 
were  present.  The  main  difficulty  is  to 
accommodate  the  people.  The  instmctoTB 
were  Drs.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  W.  H.  Mace» 
Chas.  C.  Boyer,  J.  F.  Barton  and  Chas. 
A.  Albert.    The  instruction  given  was  of  a 
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high  order  and  greatly  appreciated.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  meeting  maj  be 
the  means  of  arousing  a  keener  professional 
spirit  in  our  teachers,  and  that  as  a  result 
of  this  we  may  see  a  marked  improvement 
all  along  the  line  of  our  educational  work. 

Greene  —  Supt.  Stewart:  Educational 
meetings  were  held  in  Morris,  Aleppo  and 
Richhill  townships.  These  meetings  were 
well  attended,  and  the  interest  manifested 
was  very  encouraging.  In  several  town- 
ships teachers'  and  directors*  unions  have 
been  organized,  and  meet  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  each  month.  At  these  meetings  the 
teachers  report  to  the  directors  their  needs 
and  difficulties  and  the  progress  of  the 
schools.  There  is  also  a  general  discussion 
of  many  questions  pertaining  to  school 
work. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Dell:  The  attend- 
ance at  our  county  institute  was  very  good, 
no  teacher  being  absent  except  such  as  were 
detained  by  sickness.  The  instruction  given 
was  valuable,  full  oi  suggestions  for  the 
younger  teachers  and  inspiring  to  the  more 
experienced.  Dr.  Pattengill  did  excellent 
work  alon^  the  line  of  management  and 
school  ethics;  Prof.  Green  talked  on  liter- 
ature; Prof.  Myers  gave  instruction  in  arith- 
metic; Prof.  Johnson  gave  a  talk  on  prac- 
tical and  correlated  geography,  and  Prof. 
Omwake  on  the  philosophy  of  education. 
The  entertainments  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings  were  very  good.  The  lectures 
by  Dr.  Waters  and  Capt.  Hobson  were  most 
excellent.  We  spent  a  day  at  the  Mifflin 
county  institute.  Supt.  Hanawalt  gave  his 
teachers  a  royal  educational  feast.  Supts. 
Hanawalt,  Davis  of  Blair  and  Wright  of 
Bedford,  and  Bx-Supts.  Rudy  ot  Hunting- 
don and  Cessna  of  Bedford  honored  our  in- 
stitute by  their  presence.  They  are  all  en- 
thusiastic school  men,  and  we  are  always 
glad  to  have  them  with  us. 

Juniata— Supt.  Klinger:  All  but  two  of 
the  schools  have  been  visited.  Those 
schools  that  failed  last  year  are  decidedly 
better  this  year,  owing  to  better  teachers. 
On  November  12th  the  County  Directors* 
Annual  Convention  was  held.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  held  separate  from  the  teach- 
ers* institute.  About  to  per  cent,  of  the 
directors  responded  to  tne  call  of  the  roll. 
The  following  questions  were  discussed  : 
Employment  of  Teachers,  Compulsory  At- 
tenoance.  Visitations,  Houses  and  Sanita- 
tion, Books  and  Supplies.  A  lively  inter- 
est was  manifested,  and  there  was  no  lack 
of  discussion.  The  meeting  was  a  success, 
and  good  results  must  come  from  it.  A 
number  of  delegates  were  elected  to  the  State 
convention.  The  county  institute  held  dur- 
ing the  month  was  as  usual  the  great  event 
of  the  year.  The  instructors  were  Drs. 
Gordy  and  Schaefifer,  and  Profs.  Omwake, 
I^barger,  Woodrufif  and  Bowersox,  and  Miss 
MacAlarny.     The   evenine    lectures  were 

fiven  by  Fred.  Ikeler,  "The  Needs  of  the 
wentieth  Century;*'  and  Spillman  Riggs, 


**  Humorous  Side  of  Life.'*  All  the  teach- 
ers enrolled  except  one  who  had  resigned. 
The  reading  course  committee  placed  See- 
ley's  ''New  School  Management"  on  the 
course  to  be  read  additional  to  White's  *'  Ele- 
ments of  Pedagogy,"  which  was  adopted 
last  year.  More  teachers  are  reading  works 
of  this  kind  than  heretofore,  but  there  are 
some  who  **  get  along**  without  any  profes- 
sional reading.  On  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
institute  the  new  school  building  in  Mifflin- 
town  was  dedicated.  The  institute  ad- 
journed for  a  short  time,  and  attended  the 
exercises.  Addresses  were  made  b^  Dr. 
Schaefifer  and  Dr.  Gordy,  and  the  music  waa 
furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools.  The 
buildine  is  a  handsome  brick  structure^ 
trimmed  with  Hummelstown  brownstone, 
and  contains  all  the  modem  improvements. 
It  contains  six  schoolrooms,  and  a  large 
auditorium  aside  from  the  cloak  rooms  ad- 
joining the  other  rooms.  The  school  ia 
heated  by  Will's  heating  and  ventilating 
system.  The  teachers  and  pupils  raised  a 
fund  and  purchased  a  beautiful  piano  for  the 
auditorium.  This  is  the  finest  building  in 
the  country,  and  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  board  of  directors. 

Lackawanna  —  Supt.  Taylor:  In  my 
school  visitation  this  month  I  found  the 
attendance  and  discipline  satisfactoij.  In 
a  few  cases,  particularly  in  Spring  Brook, 
work  has  been  interrupted  by  delays  in  get- 
ting supplies  and  text-books.  Small-pox 
has  occurred  in  three  districts,  Carbonaale 
township.  Fell  and  Jefiferson;  it  is  now  under 
control.  The  schools  of  Carbondale  were 
closed  several  weeks. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Allen:  This  has  been 
a  month  of  fine  weather  and  good  roads.  I 
have  been  able  to  visit  over  fifty  schools. 
In  the  majoritv  of  these  I  found  live,  ener- 
getic and  able  teachers  doing  excellent 
work.  In  some  of  the  schools  teachers  were 
interesting  pupils  in  the  study  of  birds, 
their  ways,  habits  and  uses.  Collections  of 
nests  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  cases. 
These  prove  a  source  of  unusual  interest  and 
delight  to  the  children.  It  has  been  my  aim 
to  promote  the  studv  and  care  of  birds,  and 
animal  life  generally.  If  teachers  are  able 
and  willinjgf  to  give  instruction  the  majority 
of  pupils  m  the  public  schools  are  ready  to 
be  taught.  In  connection  with  this  rei>ort 
I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  best  school  build- 
ing in  Neshannock  township  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  night  of  November  it.  The 
fire  was  undoubtedly  of  incendiary  origin. 
The  house  had  been  occupied  less  than  two 
years.  It  was  a  frame  structure,  havinr 
cost  about  |3,ooo,  and  is  the  third  scho(3 
house  burned  at  this  location  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rupp:  Small  pox  having 
broken  out  in  a  number  of  districts  the 
schools  were  temporarily  closed.  Many  of 
the  buildings  were  disinfected,  and  no  fur- 
ther trouble  is  apprehended.  In  a  number 
of  districts  the  School    Boards  appointed 
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sanitary  inspectors,  and  are  using  every 
precantion  to  keep  the  schools  in  session. 

Mercer— Supt.  Fruit:  The  superintend- 
ents and  principals  of  western  Pennsylvania 
and  eastern  Ohio  met  in  annual  session  at 
Younestown»  Ohio,  October  29-30.  Everv 
one  who  was  on  the  programme  responded. 
An  enthusiastic  meeting  was  the  result. 
The  writer  read  a  paper  on  **  Economy  of 
Superintendent's  Time.''  These  meetings 
are  becoming  quite  a  factor  in  establishing 
closer  relations  between  school  men.  Our 
annual  county  institute  was  held  this  month. 
Every  teacher  spoke  in  the  high'^st  terms 
of  the  work  of  all  engaged.  Dr.  Sch mucker, 
of  West  Chester,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Friedman, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  were  especially  popular. 
The  superintendent  gave  one  of  the  addresses 
before  the  Butler  County  Directors'  Conven- 
tion. The  first  directors'  convention  of 
Mercer  county  under  the  new  Act  will  be 
held  December  17th. 

Monroe— Supt.  Walter:  The  forty-fourth 
annual  institute  was  the  educational  event 
of  the  month.  All  but  two  of  the  teachers 
of  the  county  were  enrolled,  and  the  close 
attention  given  by  those  present  deserves 
special  mention.  Much  valuable  informa- 
tion from  an  able  corps  of  instructors  in  the 
various  common  branches,  acd  especially  in 
methods  of  teaching,  was  received.  The 
public  also  showed  a  greater  interest  than 
at  any  similar  meeting  during  the  past  five 
years.  We  are  pleased  to  note  a  very  suc- 
cessful institute. 

Somerset— Supt.  Seibert:  The  county  in- 
stitute was  held  this  month.  Although 
the  weather  was  disagreeable  on  Monday, 
out  of  369  teachers  359  were  enrolled.  About 
'60  directors  were  present  on  Wednesday  and 
heard  the  able  address  of  Hon.  John  Q. 
Stewart,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  needs 
of  the  schools.  He  urged  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  school  law,  and  made  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  directors'  support  of 
teachers. 

Tioga— Supt.Iyongstreet:  The  thirty-sixth 
session  of  our  county  institute  was  held  at 
Wellsboro.  November  4-8.  The  instructors 
were  Dr.  A.  T.  Smith,  of  Mansfield  Normal; 
Hon.  Henry  Houck;  Dr.  S.  D.  Foss.  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  P.  W.  Search,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Mary  Hunt,  Boston,  and  Profs.  H.  D. 
Cogswell  and  Wm.  Day  Crockett,  of  Mans- 
field Normal.  Our  regular  entertainer  was 
Miss  Louie  B.  Taylor,  of  St.  Stephens,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada.  Our  evening  attrac- 
tions were  Rotifers  Grilley  Concert  Company, 
Rev.  Frank  Dixon,  Maro  the  Magician,  and 
Mrs.  Maude  Ballington  Booth.  With  such 
a  list  of  names  comment  upon  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  and  the  character  of  the 
attractions  seems  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
attendance  was  unusually  large  both  day 
and  night.  The  auditorium,  seating  1,000 
people,  was  taxed  to  its  full  capacity  at 
several  oi  the  sessions.  Both  teachers  and 
citizens  manifested  great  interest  in  all  the 
exercises.    It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the 


growing  interest  in  both  day  and  evening 
programmes  shown  bv  the  citizens. 

Union— Supt.  Stapieton:  This  month  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  rural  schools.  There 
are  very  few  schools  in  the  county  that  are 
not  giving  satisfaction.  Several  educational 
meetings  were  held,  and  were  well  attended. 

Venango— Supt.  Riddle:  A  very  good 
local  institute  was  held  at  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Dempseytown,  Plum,  Wesley 
and  Rockland.  With  but  few  exceptions 
the  schools  seem  to  be  doing*  very  well. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower;  The  thirty-sixth 
session  of  the  county  institute  was  held  this 
month.  Pedagogy,  child-]>sychology  and 
science  were  the  chief  subjects  discussed. 
The  instructors  were  Earl  Barnes,  Alexan- 
der Forbes,  Lee  F.  Lybarger  and  John  T. 
Watkins.  The  evening  entertainments  were 
exceptionally  well  patronized.  They  were 
given  by  Earl  Barnes,  the  Ernest  Gamble 
Concert  Company,  the  Rogers  Grilly  Com- 
bination and  Prof.  Lybarger.  The  instruc- 
tion was  inspiring,  suggestive  and  helpful. 

Archbald— Supt.  Kelly:  To  prevent  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  the  directore 
intend  to  disinfect  school  buildings  and  out- 
houses once  a  week.  I  have  organized  a 
Glee  Club  among  the  female  pupils  of  the 
high  school;  also  a  general  literary  society. 
Great  interest  is  shown  by  the  pupils  in  this 
direction. 

Carlisle— Supt.  Wagner:  Exercises  of  a 
Thanksgiving  nature  were  held  in  all  the 
schools  Wednesday  afternoon,  November 
25th.  In  addition  to  the  exercises  by  the 
schools  Dr.  Prince,  of  Dickinson  College, 
addressed  the  pupils  of  the  high  school, 
C.  P.  Humrich,  Esq.,  the  grammar  school, 
and  Rev.  Coverdale  the  colored  high  school. 
All  the  exercises  were  of  a  hi^h  order,  and 
many  patrons  manifested  their  interest  in 
the  schools  by  being  present. 

Coatesville— Supt.  Gordon:  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  November  21st  the  Seventii  Dis- 
trict Teachers'  Association  of  Chester  county 
met  in  our  high  school  room.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  educa- 
tional topics  by  the  teachers  present.  These 
discussions  were  followed  by  an  address  by 
Rev.  George  Boddis,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  church  of  our  town.  The  exercises 
were  interesting  and  profitable  to  every 
teacher  present. 

Columbia— Supt.  Pleisher:  An  interest- 
ing educational  meeting  was  held  in  the 
opera  house  on  October  26.  Dr.  A.  E.  Win- 
ship  gave  a  talk  to  the  audience.  All  our 
f>arent8  are  complying  with  the  compulsory 
aw.  For  the  past  two  years  the  law  has 
been  rigidly  enforced,  and  as  a  result  we 
now  experience  very  little  difficulty  in  se- 
curing the  attendance  of  all  the  children. 

Johnstown— Supt.  Berkey:  The  schools 
have  made  an  exceptionally  good  record 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  term. 
The  total  enrollment  is  6,016.  and  the  per 
cent,  of  attendance  for  September,  Octooer 
and  November  is  96,  95  and  94  respectively. 
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The  high  school  numbers  279.  Manual 
training  has  been  a  part  of  the  regular  grade 
work  in  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  vears,  and  in 
the  high  school.  It  is  closely  correlated 
with  the  reeular  drawing  work  in  the  grades, 
and  with  advanced  art  work  and  mechanical 
drawing  in  the  high  school.  Much  interest 
18  shown  by  the  pupils  in  this  department, 
and  the  manifest  skill  of  hand  and  eye  is 
being  rapidly  developed  along  the  line  of 
actual  doing.  The  general  effect  of  manual 
training  upon  other  grade  studies  is  rather 
helpful,  inasmuch  as  pupils  are  able  to  see 
more  clearly,  think  more  definitely  and  do 
more  accurately  through  this  work  with 
material  and  tools.  An  additional  teacher, 
Miss  Martha  A.  Mohn,  has  been  secured  to 
take  special  charge  of  the  German  classes  in 
the  high  school.  The  Faculty  now  includes 
eleven  regular  teachers. 

Lanspord — Supt.  Killian:  Mr.  M.  A. 
Whetstone,  one  of  our  grammar  school 
teachers,  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of 
cashier  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank.  Mr. 
Ronamus,  of  Nesouehoning,  was  elected  to 
fill  his  place.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Bloomsburg  Normal  School. 

Mahanoy  City— ^upt.  Ehrhart:  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  open  two  new 
schools  this  year.  A  new  fourth  grade 
primary  was  o|>ened  in  September  and  a 
new  first-grade  in  November,  thus  making 
the  total  number  of  our  schools  forty  six. 
The  prevalence  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever 
lowered  our  attendance  somewhat  during 
October  and  November.  There  has  been  one 
prosecution  under  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  this  year. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  {Schuylkill  G?.)— Supt. 
Noonan:  The  primal^  schools  were  each 
furnished  with  additional  blackboards.  I 
find  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
primary  teachers  to  produce  results.  The 
local  institute  was  the  most  interesting  ever 
held  in  our  township. 

McKeesport— Supt.  Ritchey:  There  were 
214  more  pupils  enrolled  in  November  than 
the  same  month  last  year,  314  more  in  aver- 
age attendance,  430  more  not  absent,  and  90 
less  corporal  punishments  by  the  teachers. 
The  annual  teachers'  institute  was  held 
November  23-27.  The  instructors  were  Dr. 
Foss  of  Chicago  University,  Dr.  Preston. 
Dr.  Search,  Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill  and 
Gen.  Z.  T.  Sweeney.  On  Thanksgiving 
Day  the  new  Tenth  Ward  school  building 
was  dedicated.  There  were  4,000  parents 
and  friends  of  education  present.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Hamilton,  Superintendent  of  Allegheny 
county,  made  the  dedicatory  address.  The 
building  was  formally  accepted  by  the 
writer.  Hero  Council  No.  666,  Jr.  O.  U.  A. 
M.,  of  McKeesport,  presented  a  fine  Ameri- 
can flag  through  Mr.  Thomas.  J.  P.  Cal- 
houn, Esq.,  school  controller  of  the  Tenth 
Ward,  accepted  it.  Mr.  Chas.  Zurgher  made 
some  very  appropriate  remarks. 

Mii^TON— Supt.  Rutt:  The  Board  has  pur- 
chased new  desks  for  the  high  school,  and 


also  five  maps  of  Pennsylvania  and  addi- 
tional slate  boards  for  different  rooms.  In 
our  teachers'  meetings  some  are  using  Dr. 
Schaeffer's  ''Thinking  and  Learning  to 
Think,"  others  Seeley's  *' School  Manage- 
ment." 

Newport  Twp.  {^Luzerne  G?.)— Supt.  Ny- 
hart:  Eight  night  schools  have  been  opened, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  250  pupils. 

Reading— Supt.  Foos:  The  Board  has  de- 
cided upon  a  plan  for  the  new  bo^s'  high 
school.  It  will  be  three  stories  high  with 
basement.  The  assembly  room  will  be  on 
the  first  floor,  manual  training  and  gymna- 
sium in  basement,  and  laboratories  on  third 
floor.  The  architects  are  Davis  &  Davis,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  entire  cost,  including 
lot,  is  $300,000. 

Taylor— Supt.  Lloyd:  One  hundred  and 
forty  souare  feet  of  fine  blackboarding  has 
been  placed  in  two  rooms,  where  it  was 
greatly  needed. 

TiTusviLLE— Supt.  Pease:  We  have  intro- 
duced the  Batavia  svstem  of  individual  in- 
struction into  the  schools.  While  the  work 
is  new  the  results  thus  far  give  assurance 
that  it  will  prove  an  element  of  strength. 
We  find  that  all  classes  of  pupils  are  alike 
gainers;  the  weak  by  receiving  more  indi- 
vidual attention,  the  strone  by  having  more 
time  for  study.  Our  teachers  are  enthusi- 
astic in  their  endorsement  of  the  plan.  An 
erroneous  idea  of  the  necessities  of  reorgani- 
zation has  been  given  b^  the  press  reports 
of  this  plan  of  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  extra  teachers.  Not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  grades  at  Batavia,  New  York, 
where  the  system  has  been  most  fully 
worked  out,  contain  two  teachers.  But  a 
definite  amount  of  time  is  devoted  each  day 
to  giving  individual  assistance  to  those 
pupils  who  most  need  it.  This  time  is 
found  by  giving  less  time  to  class  exercises. 

Tyrone— Supt.  Ellenberger:  Owing  to 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  vaccination 
law  we  lost  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils 
about  ninety-five  who  have  not  as  yet  com- 
plied therewith.  Until  we  enforced  this  law 
we  were  rigidly  enforcing  the  compulsory 
attendance  law,  and  but  few  pupils  were 
not  enrolled  in  the  school. 

WiLLiAMSPORT— Supt,  Losc:  The  follow- 
ing is  the  teachers'  and  pupils'  lecture 
course  for  this  season:  December  4th,  Mr. 
Prank  A.  Chapman,  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York,  on 
''Our  Common  Birds  in  their  Haunts;" 
January  22d,  Prof.  J.  T.  Shotwell,  Columbia 
University,  on  **Life  in  the  Middle  Ages;" 
February  12th,  Rev.  C.  A.  Barbour,  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  **  Egypt,  the  Land  of  the 
Pharaohs;"  March  i8th,  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Groff, 
Bucknell  University,  on  **  Porto  Rico."  All 
the  lectures  will  be  illustrated.  The  attend- 
ance at  these  lectures  has  grown  so  large 
that  our  high  school  room  will  not  seat  the 
audiences  comfortably,  and  the  ^ard  has 
rented  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  for  the  season. 
This  hall  seats  about  800  persons. 
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WE  LAY  us  DOWN  TO  SLEEP. 

Or*. 
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1,  We    lay        us  calmly  down  to  sleep,  When  friendly  night  is  come , and  leave  To  God  the  F«it| 

2.  As     sinks    the  sun  in  western  skies,  When  (!ay  is  don i^p  and  twi light  dim  Comes  stltnt  oii» 
J.  Why   ve  X     o  ur  so  qIs  w  Itb  wearing  care?  Why  sh  an  the  grave  ,f  or  ac  h  i  tig  bead  So  cool  and  low  I 
4-  Some  oth  -  cr  hand  the  task  can  takcj      If       &q  it  seem -eth  best,  the  task  By  as   b^im; 
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\Mieth  -er     we  waks  to  smile  or  weep,  Or  wake  no  more  on  Time's  fair  shore,  He  knowcth  bes^ 

So     fades  the  world's  mostluri  ng  prize^  On  eyes  that  close  in  deep  rcpose,Till  w^kcs  the  davrii, 
Have  we    found  life  so  passing  fair,    So  grand  to  b«,  so  sweet  that  we  Should  dread  to  go  ? 
No    work  for  which  we  need  to  wake.  In  joy  or  grief,  for  life  iobriefpDcncaththesun, 
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lie  kno*v-cth    best. 
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Shou 
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rill  wakes  tlie  dawn,  f     f\  -p-  , 
njl.l  dreaJ  to      go  ?  § 
Je-nealh     the     SiiO.  ' 
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ther,  bless  in  love  thy  child  I  We  by    \u  down  to  ile«p* 


SOFTLY  NOW  THE  LIGHT  OF  DAY. 


DoHitiTn. 


1,  Soft  -  ly    now  the  h^ht  of  day 

2.  Soon  for     me  the  h^^ht  of  day 


Fades  up  -  on    my 
Shall  for-  ev  *  er 
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a  -  way ;  Free  ficni  care,  frcna 
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Ik    -    bor  free, 
5or  -    row  free. 


Lord,    I  would  commune  with  Thee*  Thoa,  whose  all  -  per  -  va  -  ding  eye 
Take  me,  Lord,  to  dwell  with  Thee.  Tliou  who,  sin  -  less,  yet   hast  known 
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Nauglit  t  capes,  without,  wilhinj  Pardon  each  in  -  firm  -  i  -  ty,       0  -  pen  fault,  and    se-  cret 
All  of  man's  in-  firm  -  i  -ly.  Then,  from  Thine  e  -  ter  -  nal  throne,  Jesus,  look  with  pitj'ing      eye. 
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There  are  "Many  Men  of  Many  Minds" 

And  WHEN  the  Members  of 
OVER  FOURTEEN  HUNDRED 


School  Boards  agree  unanimously 


on  the 


"Holden  System  for 
Preserving  Books" 


-A.S    A.   I^SLAJ^rS    OW 


SAVING  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY 


BY  PROTEOTINQ  THB 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDB  OF 


Free   Text- Books,    Supplementary  Readers, 
Public  and  School  Library-Books, 

Is  it  €Msking  too  much  to  allow  us  to  explain  and  demonstrate 
this  remarkable  ''System ''  to  your  School  Board? 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co., 


O.  W.  HOLDEN,  Pres't. 
M.  C.  HOLOEN,  8ec*y. 


SFRZXTG7ZaLLD,   MASS. 


TWO   IMPORTANT  BOOHS 


Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life* 

Several  County  Teachers'  Associalions  have 
adopted  this  as  a  requited  t>ook  in  their  reading 
course. 

"ThU  book  contains  more  matter  for  u»e  in  schools  than 
anv  other  book  on  Nature  Study  yet  issued,  more  valuf  ble 
ii^nnation.  n<ore  diriciion^  for  teachers,  more  KUgge^tions 
that  can  be  followed."— From  "The  New  Englandjournal 
of  Rducaiion," 


Brigliain'9  Qeo^apMc  Influences  in 
American  History. 

A  new  book  which  correlates  geography  and 
history.  Selected  chapters  from  this  l)ook  appear, 
ing  under  the  same  title,  form  one  of  the  required 
bonks  for  the  Chautauqua  reading  course. 

Teachers  of  geography  and  of  history  will  be  es- 
pecially interested  In  the  highly  suggestive  material 
of  ProftB^ar  BrlfiTiam'&  work. 


GINN     OSL    COMPANY.     Publishers 

New  Yark        Chicago        I>ondoD        San  Francisco        AtUata        Dallas        Colambns 


New  Secondary  Text-BooKs 


FearHoirw  La  till 
Frowe  ComyuHitioii 


Jj-OO 


This  book  combines  a  thorcHjgh  and 
system  atrc  ^tudy  of  the  essenfiafs  of  Latin 
Sioitax  with  abundant  practice  in  trans- 
lating  English  into  Latin;  and  affords  con- 
stant practice  in  writing  Latin  at  sight. 
The  volume  is  complete  in  itseff  and 
meets  the  most  exacting  coIiege*entrance 
requirements. 


Lfant?*a  Latin 
Grammar — RoviMed 


11.50 


Distinguished  for  completeness,  conve- 
nience of  arrangement,  a<tcuracy  of  detail, 
and  precision  of  expression.  Combines 
condensation  wiih  clearness  in  its  formal 
expression  of  principles.  No  law  of  the 
language  is  neglected,  no  exception  for- 
gotten. In  the  revision  many  changes 
and  corrections  have  been  introduced. 


McMalioirH  Elomeut ary 
Plane  (ieometry 
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This  offers  a  combination  of  demon- 
strative and  inventional  geometry.  In- 
dependence of  reasoning  is  fostered  by 
compelling  the  student,  in  demonstrated 
theorems  and  problems,  and  in  original 
exercises,  to  rely  on  the  propositions  al- 
ready proved.  The  -work  throughout 
aims  to  develop  his  powers  of  invention. 


BevierN  Brief 
Greelt  Syntax: 


£0.90 


This  little  book  contains  the  essentials 
of  Greek  syntax,  formulated  as  simply 
and  clearly  as  possible.  It  will  be  wel- 
comed by  teachers  of  Greek  who  aim  to 
economize  the  time  of  the  student  by 
directing  his  attention  to  essentials,  leav- 
ing minute  detail3  for  later  work  and  for 
more  advanced  study. 


Cierman  Compositiiin 


:So4o 


This  meets  the  demand  for  continuous 
prose  material  for  translation  into  Ger- 
roan*.  The  book  is  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  experience  with  classes  in 
this  subject.  In  it  the  author  has  em- 
bodied those  ideas  and  methods  which  he 
has  employed  with  great  success  with 
his  own  pupils. 


Primer 


jr. 00 


This  book  can  be  completed  in  less  than 
a  school  year.  The  verb  is  developed 
slowly  and  naturally,  with  the  second 
aorist  to  the  fore.  The  number  Qf  les- 
sons is  great,  and  gives  much  practice  on 
verb  forms.  The  infinitive  and  partU 
ciple  and  indirect  discourse  are  treated 
at  length. 
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The  &» Uriel  of  ibe  Tcacherft  ld  Nvw  York  City:  An  AddrcK  bdore    f1 

ihe  Tr^chtri' Ass&tlitiori  of  rhiUddphi.'i,  by  &upi.  WiUbmH.  Miiiwell,  317 

The  Teacher  the  Etseutj*)  Factor,  .   ,   .    ......£,  U.  AumtUer.  t,^^ 

Early  Educitionftl  Meihoda  in  PeuiTtylvaniai  .  .  ZA#waj  RwH^tHH,  3;^ 
The  Trfcimng  of  Sale*  People  :  In  Urjje  Departmcoi  St^jrti,  *  ,  ,  .  ,  374 
Fir  at  Steam&oac  Trip  imjn  Pitt&biire  lo  New  OHcftDa,  ,..,,,,  jtS 
Vieori3Ut  11  Fom-Seore  ¥e»™  of  Afc  ^  Reward  of  Right  Living,  ...  384 
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PVQsiODa  for  Temchert,  ,  ,   ,   ,  373 
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Proitiisc  and  Pttformance,  .  .  jfij 
The  EneNah  Q^otUmiin,  .  .  .  jlS^ 

Heleo  Kellen      - 365 

Wealth  to  F»rntini,    .   .  ,   .  .  j66 
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Personality  of  Teacher,   ...  371    I 

Editorial  Departmeiit  — Programme  of  Supsriniendenus"  Convenlioo — 

To  JcrusjiletB*  Depuly  Supt    Ifeniry  Houck— Deaih  of  Supt.  Hoffecker 
»   — Ja4eph  DniiiiDio«d  Pyoit--Tbt  Paii-mg  of  a  Dialect— "Lie lie  Japsjo,'*  ^t 
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After^Sctaool  Tftlkft, 
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Bificiejii  Fire  Pr^tveUOA,  . 
Imfiroved  by  •  FtaFj  ,  ,  ♦  , 
Build  up  Ihe  Law  Within,  . 
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Herbert  Spencer,  . 
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l?7a»hini:ton,  Fe1:suar7  22,  1732. 
Uncoln.  February  12,  1809 


Liongffello'v^.  February  27,  1807. 
LiO^crell,  rebruary  22,  1819. 


Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct,  Diary,  etc.    Rivtrpide  Literature  Series,  No.  24. 

!"  '    Paper  15  ceiils;  linen  2.5  cents. 

Georgre  Washlngrton.    By  Horace  E.  Sludder.    Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  62. 

Paper  30  cents;  linen  40  cents. 
lilncoln's  JGettysburiJ:  Speech,  etc.    Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  32.    Pajier  15 

cents.  .With  No.  133,  linen  40  cents. 
Abraham.  lilncoln.    By  Carl  Shurz.    With  testimonials  l»y  Lowell,  Kmereon,  Holmes 

and  Whittier.    Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  133.    Paper  15  cents.     With  No.  32,  linen 

40  cents. 
Xiongrfelloiv  lieaflets.    Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  F.    Paper  30  cents;  linen  40  cents. 
liO^^ell  Ijeaflets.    Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  0.    Paper  30  cents;  linen  40  cents. 
Biverside  Song  ;Book.    Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  L.     Paper  30  cents;  boards  40 

cents. 
Progrrammes  and  Suggestions  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Birthdays  of  the 
^  •    American  Autlioi*s.    Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  A.    Paper  15  cents. 
lianguage  licssons  from  Ijiterature.    Book  II,  part  I,  45  cents.    From  the  Webster- 

Cooley  Languiige  Series. 
A  Reader's  History  of  American  liiterature.    By  Thomas  Wentworth  Hiooin- 

SON  and  H.  W.  Boynton.    $1.25. 


■■^  All  these  books  contain  material  suitable  for  the  celebration  of  these  February  birthdays. 
Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  Mention  this  paper  and  we  will  mail  you  free  a  unique  Cal- 
endar for  1904. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY. 

4  Park  Street,  Boaton.  85  Fifth  Avemie,  4tiew  York.  378^388  W«ha«h  Ayum,  <:Meaco- 


Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

order  Book  In  Stock  t  All  Blanks  l«efl 

Open,   Book  Containing:  Ykrce 

Hnntf  rod  Onlorg,  #s*oo. 


In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  con^ient  sise  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer— and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — ^we  are  prepared  to  fnmish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates : 

Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  Distrkt  and  County,  and  other  BIank»,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style, 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town 
ships  and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  with  changes  desired.    Address 

J.  P.  McCaskey.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


A  World  Book;  "riga£r 

Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 

By  J.  P.  McCaskby.  Four  Hnndred  and  Fifty 
(450)  of  the  best  sonssand  hymns  in  the  world 
in  400  pages.  Httncfreds  of  old  Flavoritea,  in 
addition  to  National,  Christmas,  Arbor  Day 
and  Children's  Songs,  and  a  hnndred  hymns 
that  are  sung  everywhere.  Ifnsic  in  fonr  parta^ 
Much  reading  matter  relating  to  music  to  fiU 
out  pages.  One  of  the  best  gift  books  that 
has  ever  been  compiled,  for  Christmas.  Birth- 
days, Weddings,  and  other  occasions.  Bvery- 
body  who  sees  it  is  glad  to  have  it"  Seat 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  80  cents,  by 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY^ 
New  York,  CiiiclniuiU«  or  Chlcaso. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  of 
Lincoln  Mrt  Series. 

Four  Plot uves^ 

Any  Four  PlotnrM  of  the  Lincoln 
Art  Series  tHat  yon  may  wlah,  ftir 

One  Dollar^ 

as  a  Trial  Order,  iMnt  prepaid,  by  Mafl  or 
Express,  that  you  may  mo  what  tlity  ar«. 

J.  P,  MeCaskey.  lAncaster,  Fa, 
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ADDRESS  IN  PHILADBLPHIA  OP  SUPT.  WM.   H.  MAXWEI.I.. 


I  BELIEVE  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  advance  the  interest,  ethical 
and  material,  of  the  profession  to  which 
he  or  she  belongs.  The  recent  history  of 
this  matter  of  salary  in  New  York  city 
affords  both  encouragement  and  enlight- 
ment  to  the  teachers  of  all  other  cities. 

Any  consideration  of  the  professional 
standing  of  teachers  in  cities  divides  nat- 
urally into  two  main  lines:  First,  the 
duty  of  the  city  towards  the  teachers; 
second,  the  duty  of  the  teachers  toward 
the  city.  The  duty  of  the  city  toward 
the  teachers  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  best  teachers 
available,  and,  when  they  have  been  ob- 
tained, to  establish  the  conditions  under 
which  those  teachers  may  do  their  best 
work. 

The  first  duty  of  the  city  toward  the 
teachers,  I  should  say,  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate preparation,  academic  and  profes- 
sional, for  intending  teachers.  Second  : 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  city  to 
throw  wide  open  its  gates  to  the  best 
teachers  from  all  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. A  city  that  does  not  bring  new 
blood  into  its  teaching  force  from  the  out- 
side is  certain  to  perpetuate  educational 
confusion  and  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper 
into  educational  ruts. 

Third,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
city  to  provide  such  a  system  of  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  as  will  not  only  deter 


able  and  self-respecting  men  and  women 
from  entering  the  profession,  but  will  also 
encourage  such  men  and  women  from  all 
over  the  country  to  seek  employment  in 
your  schools.  This  duty,  I  am  sorry  to 
learn,  has  not  been  performed  by  Phila- 
delphia. The  omission  to  perform  this 
duty  is,  to  my  thinking,  Philadelphia's 
most  heinous  municipal  sin.  I  am  deal- 
ing with  facts,  sustained  in  the  courts  by 
incontrovertible  evidence.  Three  mem- 
bers of  a  ward  school  board  in  this  city, 
together  with  the  man  who  adted  as  go-be- 
tween, were  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  I  read  in 
the  daily  papers,  convicted  of  extorting 
money  from  teachers  in  return  for  prom- 
ised positions  in  the  public  schools. 
Teachers  testified  in  court  that  they  had 
been  made  to  understand  that  they  could 
not  be  appointed  unless  they  handed  over 
money  to  politicians  who  controlled  ward 
school  boards.  One  teacher  swore  that 
out  of  a  salary  of  $47  a  month  she  had  to 
pay  $40  for  three  months  for  her  election. 
This  case,  moreover,  appears  to  be  only 
an  isolated  one  that  came  to  light  through 
the  indiscretion  of  men  who  attempted  to 
make  money  for  themselves  without  turn- 
ing over  a  sufficient  part  of  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  to  the  political  machine. 
Even  where  money  is  not  exacted  from 
appointees,  I  am  informed  that  in  the 
majority  of  districts  appointments  are 
dictated  by  the  political  bosses.  Of  all 
the  disgraceful  chapters    in    municipal 
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history  of  American  cities  this  is  to  my 
thinking  the  worst.  The  world  is  wait- 
ing to  see  the  honest  men  and  women  of 
Philadelphia  rise  in  their  might  and 
stamp  ont  this  nndean  thing.  And  how 
is  this  to  be  done  ?  Simply  by  removing 
the  power  of  appointing  and  promoting 
teachers  from  the  ward  l^rd  and  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  and 
his  assistants,  where  it  properly  belongs. 
New  York  has  faced  a  situation  pre- 
cisely similar.  The  former  city  of  New 
York  had  its  ward  boards,  who  appointed 
and  promoted  teachers  just  as  yours  do. 
The  former  city  of  Brooklyn  had  its  local 
school  committees  who  appointed  and  pro- 
moted teachers  just  as  do  yours;  and, 
though  neither  Brooklyn  nor  New  York 
sank  so  low  as  to  make  appointments  in 
the  schools  a  matter  of  merchandise,  yet 
the  results  were  bad  enough.  As  long  as 
it  was  possible  for  politicians  and  other 
outsiders  to  control  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  teachers,  it  was  impossible 
either  to  secure  any  great  and  permanent 
improvements  in  the  schools,  or  to  place 
teachers'  salaries  on  an  adequate  founda- 
tion. It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  similar 
condition  prevails  in  Philadelphia.  As 
long  as  the  people  believe,  or  the  people 
suspect,  that  the  teaching  force  is  con- 
trolled by  politicians,  so  long  people,  what- 
ever may  be  the  truth  about  the  matter, 
will  not  believe  that  their  schools  reach 
that  standard  of  excellence  which  they 
might  easily  attain.  Not  finding  this 
standard  of  excellence,  or  at  any  rate  not 
believing  that  it  can  exist  under  politi- 
cal control,  the  people  will  not  support 
measures  intended  to  place  teachers'  sal- 
aries at  a  rate  commensurate  with  their 
services.  Just  as  soon — now  mark  this 
historical  fact!— just  as  soon  as  the  politi- 
cal incubus  was  removed  from  New  York 
public  schools ;  as  soon  as  the  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  professional  experts  to  be  de- 
termined by  competitive  examination, — 
then,  and  then  only,  was  the  attempt  suc- 
cessful to  raise  and  equalize  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers.  That  is  the  one  histori- 
cal fact  that  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind 
throughout  this  whole  discussion,  that  it 
was  only  when  the  political  incubus  was 
removed  from  the  New  York  schools  that 
the  people  supported  the  movement  for 
the  raising  of  teachers'  salaries.  So  it 
will  be  with  Philadelphia.  Remove  the 
power  from  your  ward  school  board,  make 
appointments   and    promotions    depend 


solely  upon  merit,  and  adequate  remun- 
eration will  follow  as  surely  as  night  fol- 
lows day.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  lose 
faith  in  the  honesty  and  generosity  of  the 
American  people. 

Now,  in  the  fourth  place ;  when  the 
people  are  able  to  see  that  these  three 
couditions  are  established:  First,  that 
adequate  preparation  is  exacted  as  a  con- 
dition of  entering  the  teaching  profession; 
second,  that  all  places  in  the  schools  are 
thrown  open  to  competition  so  that  the 
people  are  sure  that  their  children  are 
taught  by  the  best  teachers  obtainable ; 
and,  third,  that  the  positions  in  the  schools 
are  neither  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  nor 
reserved  for  the  favorites  of  politicians— 
then,  the  city  or  state  will  assuredly  see 
the  propriety  of  performing  its  fourth 
great  duty  in  establishing  those  condi- 
tions that  will  enable  the  teacher  to  do 
her  best  work ;  namely,  the  condition  of 
adequate  remuneration. 

Under  the  general  head  of  adequate  re- 
muneration I  include  three  chief  items : 
First,  permanent  tenure  of  office  during 
efficiency;  second,  a  living  wage,  in- 
creasing with  age  and  experience ;  and 
third,  a  pension  when  age  and  infirmity 
render  the  teacher  no  longer  able  to  per- 
form active  service. 

All  of  these  conditions,  we  have  attained 
in  New  York.  Permanent  tenure  of  office 
during  efficiency  after  a  probationaiy 
period  of  three  years  is  our  rule.  The 
argument  against  this  rule  is,  that,  by 
appointing  teachers  for  a  specified  time, 
or  one  year,  and  appointing  from  year  to 
year,  it  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  inefficient  or 
superannuated  teachers.  Theoretically 
this  is  doubtless  true,  and  in  some  places 
it  may  be  potent  practice.  I  have  not 
observed,  however,  that  those  communi- 
ties in  which  appointments  are  made  for 
a  specified  time  are  more  successful  in 
getting  rid  of  iuefficient  teachers  than  we 
are  in  New  York.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
any  advantage  in  this  respect  possessed 
by  the  temporary  appointment  plan  is  far 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  unrest 
— the  nervous  terror  constantly  hanging 
over  teachers  whose  living  is  never  secure 
beyond  a  few  months.  Freedom  from 
anxiety  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
teacher's  doing  her  best  work. 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading,  as  I 
traveled  to  your  city,  Mr.  Cameine's 
great  address  to  the  ironmasters  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  one  of  the  points  that  he 
made  so  forcibly  was  the  absolute  neces- 
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sity ,  if  workmen  engaged  in  the  steel  and 
iron  industries  are  to  do  their  best  work, 
of  having  their  minds  free  from  anxiety 
regarding  the  future.  Now,  if  it  be  true, 
and  Andrew  Carnegie  knows  if  it  be  true, 
that  men  who  are  working  in  iron  and 
steel,  to  do  their  best  work  need  to  have 
their  minds  free  from  anxiety  regarding 
the  material  things  of  this  life,  how  much 
more  true  is  it  of  you  workers  in  that 
most  delicate  and  complex  piece  of  ma- 
chinery of  which  we  know — the  mind  of 
a  little  child. 

As  to  a  living  wage,  the  so-called  Davis 
law  now  embodied  in  the  New  York  city 
charter  fixes  a  minimum  for  women  teach- 
ers of  $600  per  annum  ;  and  a  minimum 
for  men  teadiers  in  elementary  schools  of 
$900  per  annum.  The  minimum  salary 
for  women  after  sixteen  years  of  service 
in  the  first  six  grades  is  $1,240.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  $1,320,  except 
in  the  graduating  class  of  latter  half  of 
the  eighth  grade,  in  which  the  salary  of 
women  is  $1,440  per  annum.  For  men 
the  minimum  salary  after  ten  years  of 
service  is  $2,160  per  annum,  and  for  a 
teacher  of  a  graduating  class,  $2,400  per 
annum.  That  is  the  minimum  fixed  by 
law — ^by  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  New  York — and  there  is  an 
increase  of  salary  each  year,  except  under 
one  condition  of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently. 

Women  principals  of  elementary 
schools  begin  at  $1,750  and  reach  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,500  after  four  years  of  service. 
The  men  principals  begin  at  $2,750,  and 
after  four  years  of  service  reach  a  maxi- 
mum of  $3,500.  In  the  high  schools  and 
training  schools  women  teachers  begin  at 
$1,100  per  annum  and  go  to  $1,900  per 
annum,  except  in  the  case  of  first  assist- 
ants or  heads  of  departments,  who  go  to 
$2, 500.  Men  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
begin  at  $1,300  and  go  to  $2,400,  except 
in  the  case  of  first  assistants  or  heads  of 
departments,  who  go  to $3, 000  per  annum. 
In  all  cases  there  is  a  regular  yearly  rate 
of  increase.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  that  this  law  when  originally 
passed  in  the  year  of  1900  was  opposed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by 
the  common  council,  by  the  board  of  es- 
timate and  apportionment,  by  the  cor- 
poration counsel,  by  the  entire  board  of 
education  of  Greater  New  York,  and  all 
the  borough  school  boards  and  it  was 
passed,  largely, — and  this  is  the  important 
thing  for  you  to  remember — ^through  the 


organized  efforts  of  the  class  teachers. 
They  made  it  known  that  politics  had  no 
longer  anything  to  do  with  appointment 
or  promotion.  Hence  they  commanded 
the  support  of  the  common  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  who  are,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  unanimous  in  favoring  this 
measure.  It  was  opposed,  as  I  said,  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  entire  city  gov- 
emment  The  last  great  struggle  took 
place  after  the  bill  had  been  vetoed  by 
the  mayor,  because  the  mayor  of  the  city 
has  a  right  to  veto  any  local  measure 
after  it  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature. 

After  the  measure  had  been  passed 
again  by  the  legislature  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  each  house  over  the  mayor's 
veto,  the  last  great  struggle  was  made  be- 
fore the  governor,  and  diere  the  city  gov- 
ernment put  forth  all  its  efforts  to  defeat 
the  bill  and  to  induce  the  governor  to 
veto  it.  The  governor,  however,  signed 
the  bill.  He  is  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States— Theodore  Roosevelt. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  increase  at 
regular  rate  per  year  with  security  of 
tenure  does  not  tend  to  promote  efficiency. 
That  was  one  of  the  arguments  used 
against  the  Davis  law.  In  other  words, 
it  was  argued  that  when  the  teacher 
knows  her  position  is  secure  and  an  in- 
crease of  salary  certain,  she  will  become 
careless  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she 
performs  her  work.  This  contingency, 
however,  which  I  think  is  not  likely  to 
occur  very  often,  has  been  amply  taken 
care  of  in  the  law  which  in  the  first  place 
provides  a  probationary  period  of  three 
years,  during  which  a  teacher  may  be  re- 
moved in  case  of  inefficiency,  by  the  su- 
perintendent alone,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  provides  that  no  teacher  shall  ad- 
vance beyond  the  seventh  year's  salary 
nor  again  beyond  the  twelfth  year's 
salary  unless  her  work  is  approved  as  fit 
and  meritorious  by  a  formal  vote  of  the 
board  of  superintendents.  Now,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen — and 
I  speak  here  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in 
my  memory,  because  yesterday  afternoon 
the  board  of  superintendents  in  New 
York  met  to  pass  upon  the  fullness  and 
merit  of  nearly  400  teachers  whose  ser- 
vices had  been  very  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  upon  whose  work  reports  had 
been  received  from  the  principals  and 
from  the  district  superintendent.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  I  repeat,  that  the  board  of 
superintendents  was  obliged  to  refuse  its 
approval  in  not  more  than  three  per  cent; 
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of  all  those  cases.  The  New  York  city  | 
teacher  also  may  be  removed  at  aoy  time 
if  Ae  charge  of  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  gross  misconduct  is  proved  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  teachers  in  New  York  have 
their  continuous  office  protected  by  law ; 
and  after  the  probationary  period,  a 
teacher  can  be  removed  only  upon  such 
evidence  as  would  convict  in  a  court  of 
law.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is 
ample  provision  in  the  law  against  the 
encouragement  of  the  inefficient. 

The  salaries  I  have  described,  while 
they  are  higher  than  those  paid  to  the 
teachers  of  any  other  city  of  the  country 
are,  in  my  judgment,  very  far  from  being 
excessive.  The  average  salary  paid  to 
the  class  teachers  of  New  York  is  not  yet 
as  high  as  the  average  salary  paid  to  the 
policemen  of  New  York.  Surely,  when 
the  work  of  the  public  school  is  taken 
into  account — that  work  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken — the  preservation  of  re- 
publican institutions,  the  creation  of 
equal  opportunities  for  all,  the  assimila- 
tion of  foreigners,  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  people  through 
the  general  increase  of  intelligence — 
surely,  when  the  paramount  importance 
of  this  work  is  considered,  it  will  not  be 
contended  that  the  teachers  of  our  child- 
ren should  be  paid  less  than  those  who 
hunt  our  criminals. 

I  do  not  argue  for  luxury  and  wealth 
for  our  teachers ;  on  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  holy  calling  of  training  the 
young  should  bid  farewell  to  all  ambition 
for  luxury  and  wealth.  Their  part  in 
life  is  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 
What  I  do  argue  for,  however,  is  such  a 
salary  as  will  enable  the  teacher  with 
reasonable  economy  to  enter  intellectual 
society ;  to  buy  books ;  to  travel  occa- 
sionally ;  to  dress  tastefully  ;  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  proper  opportunities  for 
self  improvement ;  in  short,  to  lead,  but 
in  a  perfectly  modest  way,  the  life  of  a 
cultured  lady  or  gentleman. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  to 
notice,  since  these  salaries  have  been  paid 
in  New  York,  the  number  of  the  New 
York  city  teachers  who  are  taking  courses 
in  Columbia  University,  in  the  New  York 
University,  in  Harvard  University,  in  the 
summer  time,  or  who  are  pursuing 
courses  in  classes  organized  by  the  teach- 
ers themselves.  I  have  been  delighted 
to  find  that  the  number  within  two  years 


has  increased  fully  ten  times  over  what 
it  was  before,  showing  Aat  the  teachers 
of  New  York  city  are  proving  themselves 
grateful  for  what  has  been  done  for  them 
by  the  state  and  the  city,  and  that  they 
are  endeavoring,  to  the  best  of  their  abili- 
ties, to  make  themselves  worthy  of  the 
remuneration  they  receive. 

But  the  supreme  argument,  friends,  in 
favor  of  paying  such  salaries,  is  that  it  is 
only  when  teachers  lead  the  lives  of  cul- 
tured ladies  and  gentlemen  that  they  do 
their  best  work  for  this  nation. 

Now,  there  is' another  feature  of  the 
New  York  law  upon  which  I  wish  to 
dwell  for  a  moment,  and  which  I  regard 
as  far  more  important  than  the  legi^- 
ture  fixing  teachers'  salaries  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  Here  in  Philadelphia  your 
board  of  education,  I  am  quite  sure  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  have  heard, 
knows  that  the  teachers  of  this  city  are 
not  properly  paid.  A  number  of  your 
board  would  be  delighted  to  raise  salaries 
all  around.  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure. 
They  cannot  do  it.  They  cannot  do  it 
because  councils  will  not  give  them  the 
money.  Now  it  used  to  be  so  in  New 
York  also.  We  could  not  get  the  money 
to  place  teachers'  salaries  on  a  proper 
basis  from  the  local  authorities.  If  we 
asked  more  money  they  told  us,  "Oh,  stop 
teaching  drawing  in  the  schools  ;  that  is 
one  of  those  ornamental  fringes  that  we 
don't  need.  Stop  this  manual  training 
nonsense  that  you  have ;  get  rid  of  these 
kindergartens — play -schools — fool  things 
— we  had  nothing  of  that  sort  when  we 
went  to  school.  If  you  do  all  that,  3roQ 
will  have  plenty  of  money  to  run  your 
schools." 

Now^  the  great  problem,  friends,  here 
is  how  to  pay  the  teachers  who  are  in  the 
ranks,  who  are  in  the  schools — proper 
salaries,  and  yet  to  have  enough  money 
to  do  all  the  things  we  ought  to  do  in 
public  schools,  and  to  extend  the  system 
in  any  direction  that  is  found  necessary 
to  extend  it.  Well,  being  in  the  service 
for  some  nearly  twenty  years,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  we  had  to  depend 
upon  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  locsl 
authorities  we  would  never  get  the  money 
that  was  required  either  to  pay  the  teach- 
ers the  salaries  they  earned  or  to  extend 
the  system  as  it  needed  to  be  extended. 

To  give  you  an  illustration :  I  remem- 
ber once  some  years  ago  when  I  was  sn- 
perintendent  of  schools  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  the  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
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portionment,  which  granted  us  money  or 
not  as  it  pleased,  was  to  hold  a  meeting 
on  a  particular  day  to  consider  the  educa- 
tional budget.  The  president  of  the 
board  of  education  was,  unfortunately, 
detained ;  it  was  his  business  to  present 
the  budget  to  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  and  argue  in  favor  of  the 
items  set  forth.  He  was,  unfortunately, 
detained,  and  at  the  last  moment  he  tele- 
graphed to  me  that  I  must  go  and  repre- 
sent him  before  the  board.  I  went  and  I 
had  a  very  bad  half  hour.  There  were 
several  things  that  we  were  asking  which 
the  learned  gentlemen  in  the  board  of  es- 
timates and  apportionments  did  not  ap- 
prove. I  remember  particularly  that  up 
to  that  time  we  had  never  been  able  to 
get  a  laboratory  for  our  boys'  high  school, 
and  there  was  an  item  in  the  budget  of 
12,500  for  this  purpose.  To-day  we  would 
consider  it  a  very  small  item  for  the  be- 
ginning of  a  laboratory  of  science.  I 
well  remember  when  we  came  to  that  item 
the  comptroller  of  the  city — the  man  who 
holds  the  purse-strings — ^rose  in  his  place 
and  striking  the  table  with  his  clenched 
fist,  said,  ''As  long  as  I  have  a  seat  in 
this  board  I  will  never  vote  for  a  dollar  to 
teach  such  a  thing  as  science  to  the  child- 
ren of  the  public  schools." 

After  many  experiences  of  just  that 
kind,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
could  not  depend  upon  getting  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  Irom  dififerent  adminis- 
trations. Some  administrations  are  very 
liberal ;  some  cut  us  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  notch— we  could  not  get  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  every  year 
from  the  local  authorities.  Just  after  I 
became  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
Greater  New  York,  I  was  invited  to  dis- 
cuss educational  matters  one  evening  be- 
fore a  mass  meeting  held  in  that  great 
forum  of  public  opinion  in  New  York, 
Cooper  Union.  As  well  as  I  could.  I 
tried  to  set  forth  my  theory  regarding  edu- 
cational moneys.  This  theory  was,  and 
is,  that  the  legislature  of  the  State— the 
State,  mind  you,  as  the  educational  unit 
of  which  the  local  authorities  are  only 
the  agents  in  education,  because  it  is  to 
the  State  as  a  whole  that  the  education 
of  the  children  is  committed,  must  step 
in  and  say  to  the  city,  '*  For  purely  edu- 
cational purposes ;  that  is,  chiefly  for 
paying  teachers'  salaries,  but  for  purely 
educational  purposes,  there  must  be  a 
certain  tax  levied."  Now,  before  I  made 
this  address  in  Cooper  Union  I  carefully 


made  up  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
money  raised  for  educational  purposes  in 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  for 
the  preceeding  ten  years.  I  found  the 
amount  and  the  number  of  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  for  each  year  it 
represented,  and  I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  on  the  existing  basis  of  assessing 
property  in  New  York,  we  needed,  in 
order  to  pay  to  teachers  proper  salaries 
and  to  extend  the  system  as  the  system 
required  extension — we  needed  a  school 
tax — mind  you,  this  does  not  include 
buildings — does  not  go  to  the  material 
side  of  the  school  work  at  all — we  needed 
a  tax  of  4  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
made  the  best  argument  I  could  for  that 
proposition.  There  happened  to  be  in 
the  audience  a  senator  of  New  York 
State  who  was  very  much  impressed  by 
the  argument— Senator  John  Ford.  Sena- 
tor Ford  took  occasion  to  talk  with  me  on 
the  matter,  though  I  had  never  met  him 
before  ;  and  he  immediately  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  legislature  to  put  into  effect 
what  I  had  proposed.  That  bill  was  de- 
feated that  year;  he  introduced  it  the 
next  year  and  it  was  defeated  the  next 
year ;  but  the  third  year,  along  with  these 
other  provisions  about  teachers'  salaries, 
it  was  enacted.  Now,  I  would  not  give 
very  much  for  a  schedule  of  salaries  that 
may  be  made  up  by  the  best  board 
of  education  in  this  or  any  other  city  if  it 
has  got  to  depend  upon  the  caprices  of 
the  local  authorities.  I  want  the  law  be- 
hind it  that  say^ :  "  Because  the  interests 
of  these  public  schools  are  paramount  to 
everything  else ;  and  because  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  this  nation  is  more 
important  than  any  other  interest  in  this 
nation  or  in  this  state,  therefore,  there 
should  be  so  much  money  raised  and  held 
sacred  to  this  cause  of  education." 

Now,  it  is  not  merely  the  teachers  that 
are  protected  by  this  provision.  The 
school  system  as  a  whole  is  protected,  be- 
cause the  board  of  education  knows  pre- 
cisely what  it  can  depend  upon  from  year 
to  year.  It  knows  in  New  York  city  that 
assessments  are  going  to  be  increased  by 
a  certain  rate,  and  that  there  will  be  such 
an  increase  of  school  funds  every  year. 
The  plan  works  automatically,  and,  there- 
fore, the  board  of  education  is  enabled  to 
lay  its  plans  for  the  future,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  money  will  always  be  pro- 
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vided.  Nothing  has  done  more  to  take 
the  schools  out  of  politics  than  this  very 
enactment ;  because  no  mayor,  no  com- 
mon council,  no  board  of  estimates  and 
apportionments  now  can  attempt  to  make 
any  capital  either  by  cutting  down  the 
expenses  of  the  schools  or  by  increasing 
them. 

One  more  item  coming  under  this  mat- 
ter of  the  teacher's  material  condition  must 
be  considered — the  pensions.  The  pension 
law  started  in  two  ways :  in  one  form  in 
the  old  city  of  Brooklyn,  now  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn,  and  in  another  form  in  the 
old  city  of  New  York.  In  the  old  city  of 
Brooklyn  there  was  passed  a  law  author- 
izing the  board  of  education  to  take  one 
per  cent,  from  the  salary  of  every  teacher 
in  the  city  to  form  a  pension  fund.  This 
plan  was  in  force  up  to  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  when  the  closer  union  of  bor- 
oughs occurred  under  the  revised  version 
of  the  charter.  In  the  old  city  of  New 
York  a  pension  fund  was  first  provided 
by  taking  from  teachers'  salaries  so  much 
for  each  day  of  absence.  This  money 
was  turned  into  a  fund  for  the  pensioning 
of  teachers.  It  was  found  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, as  was  also  the  Brooklyn  method. 
It,  therefore,  was  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture that  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  excise 
money  collected  in  the  city  be  turned  into 
the  pension  fund.  Up  to  this  year  that 
five  per  cent,  of  the  excise  money  col- 
lected within  the  bounds  of  the  city  of 
New  York  has  amounted  to  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  a 
year.  This  year,  under  the  new  excise 
law,  it  will  amount  to  nearly  $271,000. 
Our  present  pension  roll  in  New  York 
city  paid  to  old  teachers  who  have  retired 
from  active  service — and  none  of  them 
gets  less  than  $600  a  year, — amounts  to 
$420,000  a  year.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  In  the  first  place,  it 
makes  it  possible,  when  a  teacher  has  be- 
come, through  old  age,  unable  to  work 
any  longer  or  unable  to  perform  efficient 
service,  to  take  that  teacher  out  of  the 
school  without  turning  her  out,  like  an 
old  horse,  to  grass.  She  goes  out  hon- 
orably and  with  a  competence  for  old  age 
after  having  rendered  twenty,  forty,  or, 
in  some  cases,  fifty  years  of  good,  faith- 
jFul,  efficient  service  to  the  city. 

In  the  second  place,  the  effect  upon  all 
the  teachers  is  good  because  every  teacher 
in  New  York  city  who  is  reasonably  effi- 
cient is  relieved  from  that  most  dreadful 
of  all  anxities  of  human  life,  the  anxiety 


regarding  provision  for  old  age.  Relief 
from  anxiety,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  you 
repeatedly  to-night,  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions that  must  be  established  if  teachers 
are  to  do  their  best  work. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  city 
owes  it  to  the  people,  to  the  schools,  to 
the  children,  and  to  the  teachers,  to  es- 
tablish such  conditions  that  the  teacher 
may  always  be  able  to  do  her  best  work, 
the  teachers,  on  the  other  side,  owe  re- 
ciprocal duties  to  the  city  and  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  first  place,  they  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  their  pupils  and  to  the 
people  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  bet- 
ter salaries.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
should  take  advanta|;e  of  the  academk 
and  professional  training  required  fior  ad- 
misdon  to  the  service.  Svery  tc»cher 
should  be  engaged  in  never-ending  pre- 
paration for  her  Ufe  work.  It  is  not  enough 
that  she  should  read  educational  journals 
and  listen  to  occasional  lectures  on  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  teaching ;  she 
should  be  a  constant  student,  not  only  of 
purely  professional  matters,  but  of  the 
world's  great  literature — the  Bible,  Plato, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe.  She  sdiould 
make  a  specialty  of  some  brandi  of  school 
work.  She  should  take  advantage  of  the 
magnificent  opportunities  for  professional 
study  now  presented  in  nearly  all  our 
great  universities. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  great  mass  ot  teachers  in  a  city  sys- 
tem who  are  faithful  and  efficient  to  hold 
under  proper  control,  or  to  suppress  those 
members  of  the  force  who  are  openly  or 
secretly  opposed  to  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools.  Every  large  teach- 
ing force  that  I  have  known  contains  a 
certain  proportion  of  such  persons;  I 
presume  Philadelphia  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  teachers  who  oppose  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes ;  first,  the  lazy  and 
inefficient,  who  fear  the  competition  of  the 
better  equipped  and  outsiders;  second, 
the  school  politician  who  invariably  acts 
from  purely  selfish  motives.  The  defiects 
in  the  school  system  are  the  paradise  of 
the  school  politicians.  As  they  are  in- 
terested only  in  their  own  self- advance- 
ment they  believe  they  can  the  better 
secure  their  object  by  preserving  the  de- 
fects. Consequently  they  can  obtain 
their  ends  more  quickly  and  effectively 
by  currying  favor  with  politicians  than 
by  depending  upon  their  own  merits. 
These  two  classes,  the  inefficient  and  the 
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school  politidan,  must  be  held  in  check 
by  the  better  element  among  the  teachers 
if  solid  propress  is  to  be  made  in  the 
schools.  The  school  politicians  are  es- 
pecially pestiferous,  because  they  always 
manage  to  keep  themselves  in  the  public 
eye.  The  taxpayers  very  naturally  ask 
themselves  why  they  should  increase 
their  own  burden  in  order  to  put  money 
in  the  pockets  of  persons  who  use  the 
school  only  for  selfish  ends. 

The  third  duty  of  teachers  is  to  estab- 
lish for  themselves  a  code  of  ethics  under 
which  it  shall  be  regarded  as  unprofes- 
sional to  seek  appointment  or  promotion 
on  any  ground  other  than  that  of  merit. 
Even  if  you  should  succeed  in  removing 
the  power  of  appointment  and  promotion 
from  the  ward  school  board,  you  would 
not  entirely  remove  politics  from  the 
schools.  Legislative  enactment  may  do 
much»  but  it  cannot  do  everything ;  be- 
cause there  is  always  weakness  in  those 
who  administer  the  law.  A  most  potent 
influence  against  politics  in  the  sdiools  is 
a  code  of  ethics  among  the  teachers. 
Such  a  code  will  make  it  as  unprofes- 
sional for  a  teacher  to  seek  appointment 
or  advancement  through  pull,  as  it  is  un- 
professional amon^  medical  men  for  a 
physician  to  advertise  in  the  daily  papers. 

The  fourth  duty— at  least  to  the  Phila- 
delphia teachers — is,  in  my  judgment,  to 
educate  in  a  legitimate  way  against  the 
continuance  of  the  powers  of  the  ward 
school  board.  The  boards,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  the  situation,  are  the  great 
obstacles  to  progress  in  the  schools,  and 
the  great  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  the 
teachers'  salaries.  I  say  this  deliberately, 
even  though  I  know  that  there  are  some 
few  school  boards  in  Philadelphia  that 
have  done  excellent  work.  You  can  de- 
stroy the  power  of  ward  boards  by  simply 
making  public  the  abuses  that  have  ex- 
isted under  their  sway.  If  I  were  a  teacher 
in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  I  would  not 
rest  night  or  day  until  the  appointment 
and  promotion  of  teachers  were  placed  on 
a  purely  professional  and  competitive 
basis. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  rest  assured — 
the  American  people  are  to  be  trusted. 
No  evil  in  government  and  particularly 
in  the  management  of  the  schools  will  be 
tolerated  after  the  fierce  light  of  public 
opinion  beats  upon  it.  Your  salaries  are 
doubtless  far  too  low ;  the  people  of  this 
city,  I  confidently  believe,  will  see  that 
your  salaries  are  increased  when  you  show 


that  your  service  is  worthy  of  higher  re- 
muneration. This  you  can  easily  do  by 
maintaining  your  professional  standing, 
by  joining  with  all  public-spirited  citizens 
who  are  making  a  war  on  the  power  of 
the  ward  school  board,  and  by  bending 
all  your  energies  to  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  your  schools.  True  worth  sel- 
dom fails  to  meet  true  reward  in  America. 


PROMISE  AND  PERFORMANCE. 


MANY  a  man  says  The  Ledger^  before, 
and  since  Shakespeare  has  noted  that 
some   persons  who   are    '*  mighty"    in 

¥romising  are  in  performance  "nothing.'^ 
he  strong,  true  man  is  exceedingly  care- 
ful never  to  make  a  promise  unless  he 
has  examined  the  ground  and  decided  if 
the  performance  be  practiable  ;  but  when 
he  has  once  given  his  word  he  will  move 
mountains  in  order  to  fulfill  it  to  the  let- 
ter. He  will  do  this  even  if  the  nonper- 
formance in  itself  does  not  involve  any 
great  hardship  to  any  one ;  he  will  do  it 
merely  from  principle  and  in  defense  of 
his  own  character  and  standing,  as  well 
as  for  the  influence  of  his  example  on 
others.  J.  G.  Holland  once  said :  "Labor, 
calling,  possession,  profession,  scholar- 
ship and  artificial  and  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions of  all  sorts  are  incidents  and  acci- 
dents of  life,  and  pass  away.  It  is  only 
manhood  that  remains,  and  it  is  only  by 
manhood  that  man  is  to  be  measured. 

There  is  no  surer  test  of  manliness  than 
an  unswerving  adherence  to  one's '  Vord'^ 
once  given.  It  is  said  of  a  man  that  his 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond  ;  that  "  you 
may  trust  him  in  the  dark";  that  he  is  as 
true  as  steel  and  a  pillar  of  strength  in  a 
community. 

Several  philosophical  historians  have 
noted  that  in  difiFerent  ages  different 
stress  is  placed  on  the  several  virtues. 
For  instance,  in  the  age  of  chivalry  mili- 
tary prowess  was  the  heroism  which 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  time.  If  a 
knight  were  bold,  gallant,  courageous 
and  victorious  the  world  was  at  his  feet ; 
kings  crowned  him,  poets  sang  his  praises 
and  he  became  embalmed  in  history. 
Cruelty  and  many  vices  might  stain  his 
name  according  to  our  views,  and  yet  his 
heroism  was  undimmed.  We  live  in  a 
different  age,  the  age  of  industrialism, 
and  ideals  have  changed.  A  thousand 
and  one  voices  are  always  lifted  in  depre- 
cation of  the  **  present,"  and  so  it  is  now. 
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Industrialism  is  the  object  of  much  scorn 
and  attack,  but  it  carries  distinctive  vir- 
tues in  its  train. 

It  is  true  that  an  industrial  age  ''gives 
the  whole  tone  of  moral  thinking  a  utili- 
tarian character/'  but  an  industrial  so- 
ciety also  "naturally  brings  into  boldest 
relief  the  moral  qualities  which  industry 
is  most  fitted  to  foster,  and  on  which  it 
most  largely  depends. "  It  is  apparent  to 
any  one  after  a  little  consideration  of  the 
subject  that  one  of  the  qualities  on  which 
the  successful  conduct  of  business  in  an 
industrial  age  depends  is  good  faith.  The 
whole  world  of  business  in  the  last  analy- 
sis rests  on  confidence  and  trust.  If  peo- 
ple will  not  keep  their  engagements,  if 
they  are  not  trustworthy,  all  laws  and  all 
other  safeguards  are  wholly  inadequate  to 
make  business  safe.  Confusion  will 
necessary  follow.  If  one  man  fails  to 
meet  his  obligations  the  consequences 
are  disastrous  not  only  to  the  creditor, 
but  perhaps  to  the  creditors  of  that  credi- 
tor, and  so  on. 

A  busy  industrial  age  strengthens 
many  useful  virtues.  Steady  habits  of 
labor  have  taught  the  world  the  value 
of  thrift,  industry,  punctuality,  fore- 
thought and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  ne- 
cessity of  meeting  engagements  and  of 
keeping  promises.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  the  woman  who  is  as  untamable  as  a 
fly  and  of  the  man  who  is  as  unstable  as 
water.  There  are  many  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  but  the  world  regards  them 
not.  Some  of  these  untrustworthy  per- 
sons do  not  keep  promises  because  they 
are  indolent  and  careless ;  others  because 
they  intend  to  deceive  and  never  mean  to 
keep  the  promises  which  they  make.  The 
world  judges  by  results,  and  the  person 
who  is  well-meaning  but  indifferent  causes 
as  much  trouble  and  suffering  by  not  keep- 
ing promises  as  the  man  who  purposely 
misleads.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  is  known  to  be  absolutely  trustworthy 
is  a  blessing  to  his  community ;  his  neigh- 
bors look  up  to  him ;  he  is  a  rallying  point 
for  virtue  and  trust.  Some  of  the  best 
advice  on  the  subject  of  promising  was 
given  by  old  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
In  his  direct  and  downright  way: 

'Xay  down  this  as  a  principle,  that 
truth  is  to  the  other  virtues  what  vital  air 
is  to  the  human  system.  They  cannot 
exist  at  all  without  it ;  and  as. the  body 
may  live  under  many  diseases,  if  supplied 
pure  air  for  its  consumption,  so  may  the 
character   survive   many  defects   where 


there  is  a  rigid  attachment  to  truth.  All 
equivocation  and  subterfuge  belong  to 
falsehood,  which  consists  not  in  using 
false  words  only,  but  in  conveying  false 
impressions,  no  matter  how. 

'*Do  not  through  a  false  shame, 
through  a  vicious  modesty,  entrap  your- 
self into  a  situation  which  may  dye  your 
cheek  with  real  shame.  Say 'No,  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power — I  cannot*;  or,  if  it  be  a 
thing  which  you  would  willingly  do,  but 
doubt  your  ability,  take  care  to  say,  *I 
cannot  promise,  but  if  it  be  in  my  power, 
I  will  do  it." 


THE  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN. 


BY  WILUAM  T.  HARRIS. 


THIS  function  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge is  of  national  and  international 
importance.  An  aristocracy  of  wealth 
or  birth  or  station,  whose  children  are 
trained  in  the  ideal  code  of  the  gentle- 
man, have  a  certain  great  advantage  over 
all  other  people  brought  up  without  the 
proper  sense  of  self-control.  They  pos- 
sess an  imperturbable  self-respect  which 
intrenches  itself  on  a  humane  basis  and 
easily  captivates  not  only  all  classes  of 
British  citizens,  but  makes  an  easy  con- 
quest of  a  citizen  of  any  other  nationality 
in  the  world.  It  has  an  inimitable  charm. 
It  is  impossible  to  storm  its  intrench- 
ments  because  it  assumes  nothing  for 
itself.  It  has  habituated  itself  to  this 
repression  of  the  vulgar  desire  to  attract 
attention  to  its  havings,  and  made  it  a 
second  nature  so  that  it  does  not  reveal 
any  effort.  If  any  effort  on  its  part  were 
visible,  it  would  take  the  form  of  conde- 
scension and  would  betray  its  conscious- 
ness of  caste,  but  the  ideal  English  gen- 
tleman never  permits  himself  to  think  of 
his  rank  or  station;  he  has  acquired  a 
sense  of  honor  that  excludes  even  the 
thought  of  it  as  something  odious.  In- 
deed, the  English  gentleman  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  Englishmen 
by  the  ease  with  which  he  bears  his  im- 
personality, this  sincere  humanity,  and 
this  utter  effacement  of  his  own  claims  for 
special  consideration.  In  the  long  run 
this  accomplishment  of  being  a  true  gen- 
tleman wins  its  way  in  the  world  and 
constantly  reveals  its  power.  In  the  dip- 
lomacy of  Europe  it  has  always  held  a 
high  place. 
The  English  nation  is  famous  for  its 
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love  of  fiair  play.  This  love  of  fair  play 
is  sometimes,  however,  very  brutal  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  brutal  classes, -although 
even  then  it  is  far  superior  to  the  manifes- 
tations of  treachery  and  fraud  which  the 
lower  classes  of  people  in  some  other  na- 
tions furnish.  But  the  Oxford  gentle- 
man realizes  the  English  sense  of  fair  play 
in  a  transfigured  form  by  the  complete 
suppression  of  all  manifestations  of  the 
pride  of  aristocracy.  He  is  the  simplest 
of  all  men,  but  it  is  a  simplicity  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  coiled  up  within  it 
imd  ready  for  use.  One  would  almost 
infer  that  the  ideal  of  the  English  gentle- 
man had  changed  somewhat  since  the 
publication  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  Sartor 
Hesartus^  and  that  the  Briton  had  taken 
to  heart  the  lesson  of  the  philosophy  of 
clothes,  and  determined  within  himself  to 
xefiite  that  philosophy  by  making  the 
matter  of  clothes  no  indication  whatever 
of  character.  The  English  gentleman 
puts  his  fine  clothing  upon  his  lackeys, 
and  goes  about  himself  m  easy  and  com- 
fortable undress,  choosing  his  clothing  for 
its  warmth  and  comfortableness — sparing 
no  expense  in  this  matter,  but  utterly  re- 
fusing to  make  his  clothing  manifest 
wealth  or  position. 

A  good  f  tory  illustrating  this  was  once 
told  by  a  visitor  in  my  office.  He  men- 
tioned a  commercial  traveler  from  the 
colonies  who  was  riding  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  north.  A  very  plain  English  gen- 
tlemen entered  the  railway  coach,  took 
out  his  briar  pipe  and  began  to  smoke, 
and  opened  a  conversation  on  current 
topics  with  simple,  unaffected  manners, 
and  the  human  spirit  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman without  the  exhibition  of  any  fad, 
or  the  consciousness  of  carrying  with  him- 
self a  desire  to  impress  anyone  else  with 
any  purpose  of  his,  or  any  indication  that 
he  was  charged  with  a  particular  mission 
or  the  advocacy  of  any  cause.  After  a 
delightful  two  hours'  ride,  another  gen- 
tlemen entered  the  carriage  at  Perth, 
quite  as  simply  dressed  aiid  quite  as 
urbane  in  his  manners  as  the  first.  He 
entered  readily  into  conversation  with  our 
commercial  agent  and  his  companion 
traveler.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
they  arrived  at  the  station  where  passen- 
gers leave  the  train  for  Blair  Athole. 
Here  the  second  gentleman  left  the  coach 
and  our  commercial  traveler  took  note 
that  a  splendid  carriage  with  a  train  of 
lackeys  were  in  waiting  for  him,  and  he 
asked,  with  some  haste,  his  companion, 


'*Who  is  that  man  that  just  left  our 
coach?*'  ''Oh,"  he  said,  "that  is  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Athole."  **  Indeed," 
said  our  commercial  traveler,  "he  was 
very  condescending  to  talk  in  such  a 
friendly  and  genial  manner  to  two  cads 
like  us."  The  remark  was  cordially  as- 
sented to  by  his  companion.  In  the  course 
of  the  journey  to  the  north  they  arrived 
at  a  station  where  the  first  gentlemen  left 
the  coach  and  an  equally  imposing  train 
of  lackeys,  with  a  fine  carriage,  awaited 
his  arrival.  If  our  commercial  traveler 
had  been  astonished  on  the  first  occasion, 
he  was  astounded  at  a  second  incident  of 
the  same  kind.  He  approached  the  guard 
or  conductor  of  the  train  and  asked  him, 
"  Who  is  that  man  that  just  now  left  my 
coach?"  "Ob,  that  is  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland. ' '  Our  friend,  wish- 
ing now  to  probe  the  case  to  the  bottom, 
fearing  that  he  should  make  again  a 
similar  mistake  in  judging  greatness  by 
aristocratic  manners  and  fine  clothing, 
said  to  the  guard,  "And  will  you  pray 
tell  me  who  ^i^you  .^"  This  manifesta- 
tion of  common  humanity  and  the  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  one's  fellow-men  is  the 
real  tower  of  strength  of  the  true  English 
gentleman. — Educational  Review. 


HELEN  KELLER. 


THE  marvelous  girl,  Helen  Keller,  who, 
handicapped  in  childhood  with  blind- 
ness, deafness  and  inability  to  speak  a 
comprehensible  word,  has  picked  up  with 
her  fingers  an  education  in  three  or  four 
languages,  and  who  will  be  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  College,  Harvard,  next 
summer,  was  recently  the  centre  of  a 
laughing,  happy  group  of  teachers,  class- 
mates and  old  friends  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Wright  Oral  School,  in  New  York  City. 
It  was  the  housewarming  of  the  school  in 
its  new  quarters,  to  which  it  has  been  re- 
moved from  42  West  76th  street,  where  it 
was  conducted  when  Miss  Keller  attended 
it  prior  to  going  to  Cambridge. 

With  Miss  Sullivan  by  her  side,  the 
same  Miss  Sullivan  who  for  sixteen  years 
has  been  her  constant  companion  and 
instructor.  Miss  Keller,  her  face  animated 
and  beaming  with  pleasure,  shook  hands 
with  her  old  companions  and  teachers, 
and  had  a  cheery  word  to  say  to  each  of 
them.  It  was  through  Miss  Sullivan,  of 
course,  that  she  received  the  friendly, 
cordial  words  that  were  said  to  her  in  re- 
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turn.  With  her  fingers  flattering  in 
touches  over  Miss  SnUivan's  throat  and 
lips,  as  that  lady  repeated  the  words  to 
her,  Miss  Keller  instantly  grasped  the 
meaning  of  all  that  was  said.  Part  of  the 
time  Miss  Sullivan  interpreted  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  in  a  swift  tattoo 
in  Miss  Keller's  haiid.  By  either  means 
of  communication  Miss  Keller  instantly 
understood  all  that  was  said  to  her. 
Those  who  are  merely  deaf  and  dumb  are 
taught  to  understand  with  marvelous  ac- 
curacy all  that  is  said  to  them  merely  by 
watching  the  motion  of  the  speaker's  lips. 
But  to  Miss  Keller  in  her  total  blindness, 
even  this  doorway  to  communication  with 
her  fellow  creatures  is  closed. 

It  was  through  the  sensitive  touch  of  her 
finger  ends  alone  that  she  has  gathered 
up  all  the  .great  store  of  information  that 
she  has.  By  the  same  touch  she  also  ac- 
quired the  gift  of  speech  itself,  her  fin- 
gers applied  to  the  tJiroat  of  the  speaker, 
and  then  to  her  own,  telling  her  when 
she  was  uttering  the  sounds  her  instructor 
was  uttering.  To  all  who  were  intro- 
duced to  her  Saturday  she  spoke  clearly 
and  with  all  the  distinctness  necessary  to 
complete  comprehension.  "  I  am  going 
to  graduate  next  year,"  she  said.  '*If 
you  hear  my  essay,  then  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  copy  for  you  if  you  wish  to  have  it. 
I  have  just  finished  writing  another  book. 
'  Optimism  '  is  its  title." 

Of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  students  of  the 
Wright  School  who  greeted  Miss  Keller, 
all  are  deaf  and  all  were  dumb  when  they 
entered  the  school,  yet  they  and  others 
talked  and  laughed  with  Miss  Keller  as 
they  gathered  about  her.  It  was  almost 
beyond  belief— the  thought  that  no  one 
could  hear  a  word  the  others  were  say- 
ing; could  hot  hear  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices,  but  were  living  In  a  world  of 
silence  and  pantomime. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Wright  School  students  is  Miss  Katha- 
rine Woodward,  of  Kentucky.  She  was 
born  deaf  and  dumb,  is  i6  years  old,  and 
has  studied  in  the  school  eight  years. 
She  is  an  uncommonly  handsome  girl, 
with  a  frank,  kindly  face,  and  keen, 
laughing  black  eyes,  grown  strangely 
swift  and  alert  from  her  years  of  training 
in  watching  and  interpreting  every  faint 
tremor  of  the  lips  of  those  with  whom  she 
is  face  to  face.  Her  speech  is  natural  and 
easy,  and  her  intonation  almost  as  perfect 
as  that  of  people  who  can  hear. 

**  I  went  to  see  *  A  Midsummer  Night's 


Dream '  again  the  other  evening,"  she 
said.  ' '  I  had  read  the  play,  and  the  first 
time  I  saw  it  I  understood  nearly  all  that 
was  said.  When  the  actors'  faces  were 
turned  toward  me  I  could  understand  all 
they  said,  and  when  I  could  see  their  lips 
in  profile  I  understood  almost  everything. 
The  rest  was  pantomime  to  me,  but  I 
understood  it  all  from  knowing  the  play. 
I  have  just  begun  to  study  French,  and  I 
like  it  very  much. 

Hear  this  young  girl  tell  all  this  and 
then  have  somebody  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
deaf  girl  who  is  talking,  a  girl  who,  up  to 
the  time  she  was  eight  years  old  never 
uttered  a  word,  and  who  even  as  she  is 
speaking  but  faintly  hears  the  sound  of 
her  own  voice  I  It  seems  beyond  belief, 
but  there  is  the  bright,  animated  &oe  be- 
fore you,  and  the  swiftly  flowing,  all  but 
faultless,  speech  in  your  ears. 

Miss  Keller  came  down  from  Cam- 
bridge on  purpose  to  be  present  at  the 
housewarmmg  of  her  old  sdiool  in  its  new 
home.  She  returned  to  her  studies  on 
the  following  Monday. 


WEALTH  IN  FARMING. 


AT  the  opening  session  of  the  Coloma- 
Sterling  township  high  school,  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  W.  W.  Davis  addressed  the 
audience,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
farming.     He  said : 

For  many  years  the  ministry,  medicine 
and  law  were  called  the  learned  profes- 
sions, because  books  and  study  were  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  Teaching  is  probably  a 
fourth,  and  farming  may  now  be  added 
to  the  list  for  the  fifth. 

This  may  excite  some  surprise.  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets  ?  Agriculture 
a  learned  profession?  Is  forming  any- 
thing more  than  holding  the  plow,  husk- 
ing corn,  hauling  manure,  milking  cows, 
feeding  hogs  ?  So  the  city  artists  in  their 
country  pictures  often  make  the  farmer  a 
scarecrow  with  untrimmed  beard,  hat 
over  his  eyes,  one  suspender,  big  boots, 
patched  trousers,  and  simple  expression. 

Let's  see.  Let  us  take  the  man  on  the 
farm.  Is  that  a  weed  or  a  flower,  and 
what  is  it  ?  This  means  botany.  What 
is  that  field  good  for,  what  is  the  soil  ? 
This  means  chemistry.  What  bug  in  the 
grain,  what  worm  in  the  orchard  ?  This  i 
means  entomology.  What  are  those  un- 
derlying rocks,  limestone  or  slate  ?   This 
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means  geology.  What  are  those  birds  in 
the  meadow  ?  This  means  ornithology. 
How  can  we  use  that  water  in  the  creek? 
This  means  physics.  What  about  those 
storms  ?    This  means  meteorology. 

Without  question,  no  other  calling 
offers  so  mudi  food  for  thought,  so  many 
topics  for  research  as  farming.  It  really 
takes  in  the  whole  of  science  for  its  intel- 
ligent management.  We  say  intelligent, 
b^use  any  fool  can  skim  the  ground 
with  a  mule  and  a  forked  stick.  Hence 
we  have  special  schools  to  teach  scientific 
farming.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas,  many 
of  the  States  have  their  agricultural  col- 
leges, with  full  courses  for  the  training  of 
joung  farmers. 

Does  farming  pay  ?  Everything  comes 
to  this  nowadays.  Put  five  young  men 
in  the  country,  and  five  in  the  town, 
joung  men  at  25  of  the  same  habits,  and 
see  where  they  will  be  at  50.  While  the 
country  fellows  will  likely  be  owners  of 
farmsy  well  stocked  and  improved,  the 
town  fellows  will  be  clerks  in  stores  or 
mechanics  in  shops,  either  living  in 
rented  cottages  or  owning  a  small  house, 
and  lot.  I^k  around  you  for  the  truth 
of  this. 

Farmers  themselves  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  dignity  of  their  calling  by 
holding  regular  institutes  with  pro- 
grammes of  essay  and  discussion,  and  by 
offering  premiums  to  the  boys  for  various 
productions,  so  that  they  may  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

Is  farming  a  desirable  occupation  ? 
The  best  of  all.  While  shops  and  stores 
have  the  same  routine  from  January  to 
December,  every  month  on  the  farm 
brings  an  agreeable  change  of  work.  The 
farmer  breathes  the  pure  air  of  heaven, 
enjoys  the  glorious  sunlight  and  the  wide 
landscape.  He  works  as  he  pleases,  calls 
no  man  master,  takes  a  holiday  when  he 
feels  like  it.  He  has  the  privilege  of 
wearing  his  old  clothes,  and  in  winter 
leisure  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind. 

No  other  man  lives  so  well  as  the 
farmer.  His  table  is  the  best  supplied  in 
the  world.  Even  a  king  cannot  have 
strawberries  with  the  dew  on.  Everything 
is  fresh,  genuine,  wholesome.  Think  of 
eggs  from  your  own  hens,  cream  from 
your  own  cows,  beef  from  your  own  cat- 
tle, vegetables  from  your  own  garden, 
fruit  from  your  own  orchard.  The  only 
independent  way  of  living,  by  common 
consent. 

Naturally,  country  life  has  had  a  charm 


for  many  of  the  best  people  in  all  ages. 
Adam  was  a  gardener.  From  Diocletian, 
who  left  the  throne  to  raise  cabbage,  to> 
John  Burroughs,  who  watched  birds  from 
his  hut  on  the  Hudson,  men  have  enjoyed 
the  seclusion  of  the  fields.  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Tennyson,  Washington,  Irving, 
Jefferson,  Webster,  Emerson,  Bismarck, 
are  a  few  names  in  an  immense  list  of 
lovers  of  the  soil. — Sterling  Standard, 


THE  LOT  OF  THE  AGED. 


AMONG  those  who  share  the  burden 
of  the  world's  work  three  or  four 
classes  stand  apart  in  having  commonly 
no  prospect  of  affluent  ease  in  their  old 
age.  Clergymen,  teachers,  newspaper 
men  and  actors,  are  generally  poor  when 
they  reach  the  age  of  disability.  And 
this  they  come  to  earlier  than  men  of  bu- 
siness and  of  the  other  professions.  They 
are  in  the  most  direct  way  servants  of 
the  public;  they  do  not  work  for  them- 
selves. During  the  short  day  of  their 
usefulness  they  have  not  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate wherewith  to  provide  for  old 
age.  Player  folks  are  popularly  believed 
to  draw  large  salaries.  Some  of  them 
may  do  so,  but  in  the  majority  of  instan- 
ces they  do  not. 

Teachers,  on  any  theory  of  society,  are 
miserably  underpaid.  If  there  is  any  class* 
to  the  members  of  which  society  owes 
assurance  of  an  old  age  of  comfort  it  is 
that  which  equips  and  trains  the  rising 
generations.  Their  pay  is,  in  fact,  on  the 
average,  too  small  to  support  existence, 
with  enjoyment  of  the  reasonable  means 
of  culture  which  their  work  makes  neces- 
sary, even  during  the  earning  period  and 
ordinarily  leaves  nothing  for  the  period 
of  disability.  Newspapers  are  a  feature 
of  modem  life  which  could  not  well  be 
spared,  yet  the  men  who  make  them 
work  at  high  tension  during  the  ten  or 
twenty  years  of  employment;  the  exac- 
tions made  of  them  are  greater  than  those 
in  the  more  lucrative  professions  and 
lines  of  business,  and  the  first  failing  of 
their  powers — journalism  being  the  most 
rapid-paced  calling  in  the  world — they 
are  crowded  out,  never  having  acquired  a 
competency  which  a  business  man  would 
deem  adequate  for  work  half  so  heavy. 

In  the  case  of  ministers  of  religion,  con- 
ditions are  even  worse.  The  clergy  may 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  creation  of 
wealth,  but  they  do  render  society  service 
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absolutely  invaluable.  The  pay  is  con- 
temptibly inadequate.  Seven  hundred 
dollars  was  the  sum  which  a  church  in 
this  city  recently  thought  ample  for  a 
faithful  pastor  to  live  and  keep  a  family 
on  a  year,  aad  even  that  is  considerably 
above  the  average  clerical  salary.  Bishop 
Sabine  is  right  when  he  imputes  to  the 
dreary  outlook  for  old  age  the  disinclina- 
tion cf  young  men  to  enter  the  ministry. 
A  religion  which  does  not|enjoin  affection- 
ate care  of  its  disabled  priests  and  teach- 
ers is  a  poor  thing.  Thousands  for  mis- 
sionary work,  and  practically  nothing  for 
the  support  of  ministers,  old,  without 
work  and  without  means,  is  an  idea  of 
benevolence  exhibited  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  most  Christian  bodies  which 
does  not  represent  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity. Many  a  man  of  the  world  would 
provide  for  a  faithful  old  dog  or  a  family 
horse  better  than  the  churches  provide  for 
those  who  have  served  their  Master  and 
humanity  faithfully  until  infirmity  beset 
them.  Society  is  not  so  organized  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  provide  for  retired  teach- 
ers, actors  and  writers — though  abroad 
they  often  pension  them — but  the 
churches  are  so  organized,  and  their  neg- 
lect of  the  claims  upon  them  of  superan- 
nuated ministers  is  a  reproach  from  which 
they  would  do  well  to  strive  to  relieve 
themselves. — Pkila.  Press. 


THE  TEACHER. 


MANY  persons  are  eager  enough  to  see 
that  the  children  have  proper  cloth- 
ing, good  companions  and  the  best  of  care 
physically,  but  still  apparently  go  on  the 
theory  that  any  one  who  can  keep  order 
is  good  enough  to  guide  their  education. 
The  school  days  are  the  most  plastic  of 
the  child's  history,  and  the  teacher  in 
many  cases  is  the  strongest  mind  with 
'whom  the  child  comes  in  contact  closely 
and  constantly  during  that  critical  time. 
A  boy's  sense  of  manliness,  a  girl's  mod- 
est bearing,  the  attitude  of  both  toward 
all  sorts  of  learning  may  be  finally  formed 
by  the  example  of  the  teachers  under 
whom  they  are  placed.  No  parent  will 
admit  that  any  man  is  too  forceful  and 
manly  and  informed  to  be  a  teacher  of  his 
boy:  that  any  woman  is  too  tactful  and 
womanly  and  cultured  and  instructed  to 
be  a  life  model  for  his  girl. 

The  principal  factor  in  getting  practical 
xesults  out  ot  a  system  of  education  is  the 


teacher.  In  public  education  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  school  officials,  good  houses, 
machinery  of  organization,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  the  final  analysis  the  work  of  ed- 
ucating the  children  depends  upon  the 
teacher.  The  money,  the  school  law  and 
the  fine  planning  are  all  important,  yet  it 
hinges  on  the  teacher  to  transform  these 
things  into  results  and  turn  out  educated 
men  and  women.  The  teacher  is  the 
chief  text-book  in  any  educational  sys- 
tem. It  was  not  what  Socrates  taught,  or 
the  way  in  which  he  taught  that  made 
men  of  his  pupils;  it  was  Socrates  him- 
self. If  there  had  been  no  Socrates,  we 
might  have  had  no  Plato,  although  the 
Socratic  method  of  questioning  and  an- 
swering had  been  in  practice  a  thousand 
years. 

One  great  good  has  come  out  of  the 
state  appropriations,  and  that  is  the  free 
text-book  system.  Pennsylvania  stands 
almost  alone  in  this — there  are  but  few 
other  states  that  have  the  same  beneficial 
system — and  it  would  never  do  to  go  back 
to  the  old  plan  or  adopt  some  modification 
of  it.  But  it  was  also  intended  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  teachers  by  the  increased 
school  appropriations.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  this  result  has  followed,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  largely  with 
the  hope  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  force  that  the  appropriation 
was  increased.  Teachers  have  been  but 
little  benefited  by  the  greatly  increased 
appropriations.  They  do  not  receive  the 
increased  salaries  the  state  contemplated 
in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  by 
attending  schools  for  teachers  and  tl^ 
purchase  of  books  to  better  qualify  them- 
selves for  their  work.     If 

On  earth,  there  is  nothing  great  bnt  man. 
In  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind, 

how  transcendently  great  is  the  teacher's 
work.  It  is  the  training  of  an  immortal 
being.  A  stone  mason  may  as  well  ex- 
pect to  chisel  from  marble  a  statue  like 
that  of  Venus  or  the  Greek  Slave  as  an 
untrained  schoolmaster  with  no  high  ideal 
of  human  worth,  or  human  destiny,  hope 
to  develop  the  powers  with  which  man- 
kind is  endowed.  Pope  said,  "  The  pro- 
per study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  the 
teacher  has  much  more  reason  to  engage 
in  this  study  than  others,  because  with- 
out a  foundation  of  principles  gained  in 
this  way,  all  teaching  would  be  little 
more  than  guess-work. 

The  great  Bacon  left  incomplete  his 
philosophy  of  the  method  of  acquiring 
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knowledge ;  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
method  of  imparting  it  is  not  difScult. 
Even  when  the  principles  upon  which 
methods  of  teaching  are  based  are  under- 
stood much  practice  is  often  necessary  in 
attaining  skill  in  the  use  of  them.  Teach- 
ing is  not  a  lifeless  routine.  The  teach- 
er, unlike  an  engineer  or  a  mechanic, 
cannot  do  his  work  according  to  mere 
mechanical  principles.  He  must  teach 
so  as  to  induce  thought,  evoke  power, 
develop  strength  and  inspire  activity  on 
the  part  of  his  pupils.  Education  is  a 
growth,  not  an  aggregation  or  a  concre- 
tion. The  remark  is  sometimes  heard  that 
he  lacks  scholarship,  but  he  is  a  good 
teacher.  But  no  one  can  teach  what  he 
does  not  know.  An  empty  granary  does 
not  furnish  any  food.  The  teacher  must 
know  a  thing  before  he  can  teach  it. 

Normal  Schools  exist  now  in  most 
states.  They  have  everywhere  sustained 
themselves  against  all  opposition;  and 
the  theory  upon  which  they  were  estab- 
lished has  basn  proven  true  by  the  fruits 
they  produced.  Many  good  teachers 
have  Deen  made  without  the  agency  of 
Normal  Schools,  and  Normal  Schools  do 
not  always  make  good  teachers ;  but  these 
institutions  are  just  as  professionally 
necessary  to  teachers  as  Medical  Colleges, 
Law  Schools  or  Theological  Seminaries 
are  to  physicians,  lawyers  or  clergymen. 

Teaching  is  not  a  showy  prefession. 
Its  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  quiet.  Its 
grand  effects  are  the  results  of  long  con- 
tinued effort,  not  of  one  masterstroke  of 
policy,  or  one  electric  flash  of  genius.  A 
lawyer  may  make  a  name  by  one  forensic 
efibrt,  a  general  by  the  conduct  of  a 
single  battle,  a  statesman,  by  one  great 
oration,  but  the  teacher  can  win  a  posi- 
tion or  a  reputation  only  by  long  and 
haid  work.  The  fruit  of  his  toil  ripens 
slowly.  The  faithful  teacher  is  not  borne 
about  in  triumphal  processions,  the 
rapturous  applause  of  thousands  never 
greets  his  ears,  cities  are  not  draped  in 
mourning  when  he  dies,  nor  do  proud 
mausoleums  grace  his  resting  place.  But 
while  the  popular  gaze  is  tiirned  away 
from  him,  the  true  teacher,  is,  by  dis- 
cerning men  honored  as  are  the  members 
of  the  more  showy  professions.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  look  beneath  the 
surface  for  the  causes  which  operate  in 
human  affairs  easily  recognize  the  mould- 
ing! guiding  hand  of  the  teacher  in  much 
that,  with  the  unthinking,  passes  to  the 
credit  of  others.    To  these  the  teacher 


may  confidently  look  for  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  his  efforts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  may  soon 
come  when  what  was  said  of  a  great 
teacher  can  be  said  of  all  teachers, — that 

He,  where'er  he  taught. 
Put  80  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act. 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 
Glen  Rock  Item. 


ORIGIN  OF  FAMILIAR  WORDS 
AND  PHRASES. 


THE  word  ••Hurrah!"  used  to  be 
•*  Hurray  ! "  and  the  cry  is  as  old  as 
England.  It  is  the  battle-cry  of  the  old 
Norse  vikings  as  they  swept  down  to 
bum  and  murder  among  the  peaceful 
British.  *•  Tur  ale ! "  was  their  war  cry, 
which  means  •'Thor  aid!" — an  appeal 
for  help  by  Thor,  the  god  of  battles. 

'•  It's  all  a  humbug ! "  Perhaps  it  is. 
Humbug  is  the  Irish  **uim  bog,"  pro- 
nounced humbug,  meaning  bogus  money. 
King  James  II.  coined  worthless  money 
from  his  mint  at  Dublin,  his  twenty- 
shilling  piece  being  worth  twopence. 
The  people  called  it  *'  uim  bog." 

*•  Before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson  " 
arose  from  the  behavior  of  one  John  Rob- 
inson. He  was  in  such  a  hurry  when  he 
called  on  his  friends  that  he  would  be  off 
before  he  had  well  knocked  at  the  door. 

'•  There  they  go,  helter  skelter!"  That 
phrase  was  coined  at  the  defeat  of  Spain's 
Armada.  The  great  fleet  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  was  driven  by  storm  and  stress 
of  the  English  attack  north  to  the  Helder 
river  and  south  to  the  Skelder  river— the 
Scheldt. 

Do  you  know  why  a  hare  is  called 
"puss? "  This  is  not  a  riddle,  but  just 
an  example  of  how  words  get  twisted. 
The  ancient  Latin  word  for  hare  was 
"lepus."  The  Norman  knights  who 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror 
pronounced  the  word  *'le  puss."  The 
puss  he  remains  to-day. 

••  Go  to  Halifax  ! "  That  town  was  a 
place  of  special  terror  for  rogues,  because 
of  the  first  rude  guillotine  invented  there 
by  Mannaye  for  chopping  off  felons' 
heads.  Halifax  law  was  that  the  crimi- 
nal ••should  be  condemned  first  and  in- 
quired upon  after." 

Coventry  had  a  queer  law  in  old  time, 
by  which  none  but  freemen  of  the  city 
could  practice  a  trade  there.    Strangers 
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were  starved  out.  Hence  the  phrase  for 
43hatting  a  man  out  of  human  company — 
*'sent  to  Coventry." 

''Spick  and  span''  comes  from  the 
•'spikes**  and  **spanner$  *'— the  hooks 
and  stretchers  for  stretching  cloth  new 
from  the  loom. 

To  **  dun ''  a  man  for  debt  comes  from 
the  memory  of  Joe  Dunn,  bailiff  of  Lin- 
coln, who  was  so  keen  a  collector  that 
his  name  has  become  a  proverb. — Little 
Chronicle, 


TRAINING  THE  SIGHT. 


SO  much  of  the  happiness  and  success 
of  life  depends  upon  the  seeing  capac- 
ity that  it  is  both  a  wonder  and  a  pity 
that  more  attention  is  not  paid  by  parents 
in  the  home  and  by  instructors  in  the 
schools  to  the  perfecting  of  this  gift. 

The  trouble  is  that  tiie  great  majority 
of  people  regard  the  capacity  of  the  eyes 
as  something  fixed  at  birth,  and  not  to 
be  interfered  with.  If  they  would  think 
a  little  they  would  recognize  that  it  is, 
after  all,  largely  a  matter  of  exercise  and 
practice.  They  know  that  the  power  of 
the  muscles  is  capable  of  almost  indefi- 
nite training,  but  they  fail  to  apply  the 
principle  to  the  eyes.  All  forms  of  exer- 
cise are  called  upon  to  increase  and 
strengthen  the  muscular  system  of  grow- 
ing children,  and  the  wisdom  of  this, 
always  granting  reasonable  moderation, 
is  never  questioned;  but  the  child  with 
the  weak,  undeveloped  visual  faculty, 
with  the  untrained  color  sense,  with  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  sight  limited  to 
a  few  feet,  is  called  stupid;  and  his  best 
hope  is  that  he  may  be  fitted  with  glasses 
belore  he  is  rallied  and  scolded  into  real 
stupidity. 

The  sight  can  be  educated  and  exer- 
cised just  as  truly  as  the  hearing,  the 
sense  of  touch,  or  even  the  leg  and  arm 
muscles  can;  and  the  work,  which  can 
be  easily  converted  into  play,  should  be 
begun  very  early  in  life.  Much  so  called 
color  blindness  is  not  a  radical  defect  of 
vision  at  all,  but  a  lack  of  training  in  at- 
tention and  recognition,  and  could  have 
been  avoided  by  any  form  of  simple  half- 
play,  half-lesson,  with  colored  balls  or 
skeins  of  silk  in  early  childhood.  Match- 
ing colors  is  an  excellent  game  lesson. 
It  can  be  carried  on  with  silks,  wools, 
paper  or  any  other  material  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  get  many  shades  with  very 


small  gradations  of  color  among  them. 
Certain  of  the  educational  supply  houses 
furnish  colored  papers  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. An  element  of  competition  can  be 
introduced,  and  the  power  of  vision  can 
be  trained  at  the  same  time  with  that 
esthetic  sense  which  is  its  greatest  re- 
ward. 

Rapidity  of  vision  can  be  enormously 
developed.  Most  persons  know  the  story 
of  the  conjurer  whose  father  made  him 
while  a  small  boy  play  the  game  of  nam- 
ing the  objects  in  some  shop-window 
passed  at  a  quick  walk.  If  one  wiU  try 
this  he  will  be  astounded  at  the  way  the 
number  of  objects  seen  in  the  glimpse 
will  grow  with  practice. 

As  with  other  forms  of  exercise,  that 
of  the  eye  should  be  taken  only  under 
proper  conditions.  A  tired,  worn-out 
eye  should  not  be  forced  to  new  tasks 
any  more  than  a  tired,  worn-out  body. 
This  is  why  the  process  cannot  be  started 
too  soon,  that  the  eye  may  be  insensibly 
trained  to  good  habits  of  perception.— 
YautVs  Companion. 


OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 


THE  oldest  system  by  which  men  have 
told  the  time  of  day  is  sun  dials. 
There  are  sun  dials  still  in  existence  since 
long  before  the  Christian  era ;  in  fact  they 
have  been  found  in  Egypt  dating  befine 
the  Pharaohs. 

The  Indians  and  wild  nations  told  the 
time  by  the  position  of  the  shadows  of 
trees  or  mountains.  The  Chinese  have 
carried  the  art  of  st^n  dials  to  perfection, 
and  even  to  day  use  pocket  sun  dials 
instead  of  watches.  One  Chinese  watch- 
maker has  arranged  his  front  pordi  In 
such  a  way  that  the  shadow  of  the  posts 
tells  the  time  by  which  to  regulate  the 
watches. 

The  sun  dials  in  ordinary  use,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  England  and  Germany, 
are  horizontal  in  gardens  and  on  terraces, 
or  vertical  on  the  sides  of  houses  and 
inns.  The  mottoes  employed  are  many 
and  curious.  One  Greek  dial  exists. 
The  Greek  letters  of  '*time  flies"  are 
used  in  place  of  numbers. 

**  I  mark  only  happy  hours,"  is  a  fav- 
orite one,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  is  that  at  Yeddo:  **  Hours  fly, 
flowers  die,  new  ways,  new  days  pass 
by,  love  stays." 

The  old  sun  dial  was  a  simple  affair; 
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the  plate  of  stone  or  metal  with  the  hours 
engraved  on  it,  and  the  gnomon,  a  tri- 
angnlar  piece  of  metal,  which  in  casting 
the  shadow  marked  the  time. 

The  modem  dial  is  very  accurate, 
marking  always  the  quarters,  as  well  as 
the  hours,  and  often  the  minutes.  Sun 
dials  are  made  engraved  to  mark  time, 
say  in  New  York  and  Paris,  or  I/>ndon 
and  Pekin,  at  the  same  time,  also  show- 
faig  the  months  or  appropriate  flowers  for 
each  month,  which  are  etched  on  the  dial 
plate.— 7>i^  PUgrim. 


A  MODERN  BOY  IN  A  TEMPLE. 


BY  ZILLAH  POSTER  STBVBNS. 


THE  Scripture  story  of  Jesus  ^ves  but 
one  single  incident  of  his  doings  as  a 
boy.  We  have  looked  often  at  this  one 
picture  of  the  Boy;  we  have  many  times 
shown  the  picture  to  other  boys;  yet  in 
all  our  showing,  and  in  all  our  seeing, 
we  have  insisted  on  a  miracle  of  boyhood, 
instead  of  a  fiaithful  picture  of  natural 
boyhood.  The  figure  of  our  view  has 
been  the  figure  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
assuming  authority  over  the  wisest  of 
venerable  teachers,  astounding,  con- 
fonnting,  them  with  an  exhibition  of 
supernatural  wisdom.  Yet  there  is  no 
word  in  Luke's  story  to  warrant  us  in 
making  a  miracle  of  what  the  Boy  Jesus 
did  and  said  among  the  temple  doctors. 
When  we  thus  insist  upon  the  miracle, 
do  we  not  rob  this  one  appearance  of  the 
Boy  of  Nazareth  of  all  its  force  as  an  ex- 
ample to  other  boys  ? 

That  the  conduct  of  the  Boy  Jesus 
among  the  temple  doctors  might  well  be 
the  becoming,  appropriate,  natural  con- 
duct of  a  natural  boy  among  wise  men, 
was  forcibly  illustrated  by  an  interesting 
incident  of  the  Chicago  World's  Pair. 

**rm  looking  for  my  boy  Sam,"  re- 
marked the  inventor. 

'*  Where  shall  we  look  ?  Midway  ?  " 
was  asked. 

••  No;  I'll  try  the  Electricity  Building. 
That  boy  of  mine  thinks  electricity,  reads 
•electricity,  talks  electricity;  and  though 
he  is  only  thirteen,  he  understands  elec- 
tricity far  better  than  I  do.  Steam  I  can 
handle;  but  lightning  is  too  much  for  me. ' ' 

It  was  in  the  upper  room  of  the  Elec- 
tricity Building  that  Sam  was  finally 
found.  *'  And  when  they  saw  him,  they 
were  astonished,"  described  accurately 


the  feelings  of  the  searchers.  Literally 
the  boy  appeared  "sitting  in  the  midst 
of  the  teachers,  both  hearing  them,  and 
asking  them  questions." 

For  there,  among  a  group  of  thought- 
ful-&ced  men,  was  the  lad  of  our  search, 
leaning  forward,  his  whole  face  alight 
and  alive  as  he  listened  to  the  discussion 
in  progress. 

What  it  meant  we  learned  when  one  of 
the  group  came  forward. 

They  were  wise  men,  specialists  in 
electrical  science,  who  had  met  by  ap- 

? ointment  to  inspect  a  recent  invention, 
he  first  arrival  had  found  Sam  absorbed 
in  an  examination  of  the  exhibited  model 
of  the  machine  to  be  discussed.  Pleased 
at  the  boy's  intelligent  interest,  the 
specialist  questioned  him,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  his  clear  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  its  construction. 

'*  Accordingly,"  oondnded  the  special- 
ist, "we  invit^  him  to  take  a  seat  with 
us,  and  to  hear  otir  discussion,  if  he 
chose,  and  for  two  hours  he  has  listened 
with  genuine  understanding  and  appreci- 
ation." 

"  And  once  in  a  while  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion," related  Sam  afterwards,  "and 
those  men  explained  things  to  me  just  as 
if  I  was  one  of  them."— 5.  5.  Tinus. 


PERSONALITY  OF  TEACHER. 


PRBS.  WIIXIAM  DBWITT  HYDB. 


Personality  is  what  wise  employers 
of  teachers  try  to  secure  above  all  else. 
People  with  mean  natures  and  small 
souls  never  ought  to  try  to  teach.  Still, 
personalit3r  is  greatly  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  largely  an  a£fair  of  our  own 
making.  Five  great  schools  of  teachers 
tried  to  find  a  solution  of  this  problem. 
They  were  the  Epicurean,  the  Stoic,  the 
Platonic,  the  Aristotlean,  and  the  Chris- 
tian. Whoever  follows  the  teachings  of 
all  these  schools  will  become  a  popular 
and  successful  teacher,  and  anyone  defec- 
tive in  a  majority  of  them  is  unfit  to  teach. 

The  Epicurean  idea  was  that  one 
should  get  at  all  costs  as  many  pleasures 
as  possible.  Teachers  should  have  good 
food,  no  hurried  meals,  a  comfortable 
room  in  which  to  be  quiet.  In  the  long 
run  these  are  half  the  battle.  Teachers 
should  not  deny  themselves  these.  Rest- 
ful quiet  and  good  food  are  necessary. 
Next  is  needed  wholesome  exercise.   The 
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teacher  shut  up  for  five  or  six  hours  must 
have  one  or  two  hours  under  the  open  sky 
every  school  day,  care  free.  The  teacher 
should  do  a  lot  of  outdoor  things  in  vaca- 
tion, and  the  one  who  doesn't  is  falling 
away  even  from  this  low  idea). 

The  Stoic  teaches  one  to  keep  the  mind 
free  from  all  worry  and  anxiety;  the 
mental  states  make  the  man.  The  teach- 
ers troubles  can  be  reduced  by  reducing 
the  mental  worries.  The  blunders  once 
made  should  be  left  behind,  not  brooded 
over.  There  is  no  situation  in  which  we 
can  not  be  masters,  is  the  Stoic's  lesson. 
Every  teacher  must  some  time  learn  it. 
The  teacher's  life  is  more  full  of  general 
discouragements  than  any  other  profes- 
sion, but  the  Stoic  formula,  faithfully 
applied  in  reasonable  limits,  will  over- 
come them.  Teachers  should  live  in 
care-proof  compartments. 

Platonism  bids  us  rise  above  this  world. 
Platonists  were  not  the  most  agreeable 
people  to  live  with.  Much  that  passes 
for  Christian  religion  is  simply  Platonism 
in  disguise.  Still,  it  contains  some  truth 
that  every  teacher  ought  to  know  and 
sometimes  apply.  A  teacher  would  hardly 
keep  his  poise  without  these  Platonic  re- 
sources, but  moderation  is  necessary. 

By  the  Aristotlean  school »  man  was  to 
find  his  end  here  and  now  on  earth,  not 
in  Heaven.  Teaching  is  an  extra 
hazardous  profession  as  far  as  nervous 
energy  is  concerned.  The  teacher's 
problem  is  one  of  proportion — what  to 
select,  what  to  leave  out.  The  essentials 
to  the  main  end  ought  to  be  taken,  the 
others  left.  The  teacher  must  say  No  to 
calls  good  in  themselves,  but  not  for 
themselves.  Amateur  theatricals,  danc- 
ing and  dinner  parties  ought  to  be  taken 
part  in  only  in  great  moderation.  Physi- 
cal health  and  vivacity  of  spirits  must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs.  Teachers  should 
be  sure  what  they  do  is  best  for  them  and 
then  never  mind  what  people  say. 
Teachers  should  have  their  own  indi- 
vidual end  in  view. 

The  counsel  of  the  greatest  teacher  re- 
mains. Christ  says  to  the  teachers  to 
make  the  interest  and  aims  of  each  pupil 
their  own.  Where  the  un-Christian 
teacher's  work  ends,  the  Christian 
teacher's    work    begins.      Teacher    and 

?upil  are  engaged  in  a  common  work, 
'he  attitude  of  the  Christian  teacher  is, 
**Come,  let's  do  this  thing  together,  I'm 
ready  to  help  you  and  want  you  to  help 
me."    The  successful  teacher  looks  for- 


ward to  the  pupil's  future.  Teachers, 
learn  to  see  with  pupils'  eyes,  share  their 
work,  rejoice  in  their  success,  be  more 
sorry  than  they  at  their  failures,  l«id 
them,  never  drive.  Any  teacher  who 
can  combine  the  five  qualities  I  have 
mentioned  will  find  teaching  a  pleasure 
and  achieve  success. 


PENSIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


PENSIONS  for  teachers  have  been  es- 
tablished in  every  country  in  Europe 
excepting  Great  Britain,  Spain  and 
Turkey.  In  Great  Britain  the  teachers 
themselves  have  established  a  union 
which  pays  annuities  to  disabled  teadi- 
ers,  and  the  same  is  true  in  some  other 
countries  where  pensions  are  granted  by 
the  government ;  so  that  Spain  and 
Turkey  are  the  only  countries  where  the 
teachers  have  no  hope  for  relief  in  old 
age  or  in  case  of  breakdown.  In  this 
respect,  then,  the  United  States  ranks 
by  the  side  of  Spain  and  Turkey. 

All  the  states  that  form  the  German 
Empire  pay  pensions  both  to  teachers  and 
to  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  have 
done  so  for  nearly  lOo  years.  Conditions 
vary  in  different  states.  In  Prussia  the 
fund  is  paid  mostly  by  the  state  and 
community,  and  the  teachers  pay  a  ncnn- 
inal  annual  premium.  The  maximum 
pension  is  three -fourths  of  the  salary.  In 
Austria  the  contribution  of  the  teacher  is 
somewhat  larger,  but  the  state  and  com- 
munity make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
pension  fund. 

Holland  has  a  state  scheme  of  pension- 
ing teachers  which  has  been  in  force  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  teadiers  can  datm 
retirement  with  pension  if  incapacitated 
after  ten  years  of  service,  or  for  old  age 
at  sixty- five;  the  maximum  being  two- 
thirds  of  the  salary.  The  state  provides 
a  large  portion  of  all  pensions  from  the 
public  treasury. 

In  Belgium  the  money  for  pensions  is 
furnished  entirely  by  the  government; 
two-fifths  by  the  community,  two-fifths 
by  the  state,  one-fifth  by  the  province, 
and  nothing  by  the  teacher.  Superan- 
nuation may  begin  at  the  age  of  fifty 
with  thirty  years  of  service,  or  at  the  age 
of  sixty  with  fifteen  years  of  service. 
Belgium  seems  to  be  the  most  liberal 
country  in  Europe  in  regard  to  teachers' 
pensions,  and  Prance  perhaps  the  least 
so. — School  and  Home  Educatum. 
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EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 


BY  THOMAS  ROBINSON. 


I  WAS  a  pupil  in  the  first  free  school 
established  in  our  neighborhood,  in 
October,  1837.  As  the  law  then  stood 
a  board  of  directors  would  manage  the 
school  affairs  of  the  township,  levy  the 
tax,  pay  the  teachers,  pay  for  fuel,  etc., 
and  when  necessary  erect  new  buildings. 
There  was  a  committee  of  three  elected 
in  each  sub-district;  the  duty  of  this 
committee  was  to  make  the  choice  of  a 
teacher  for  their  school,  ,to  see  to  it  that 
the  school  house  was  made  comfortable 
for  occupancy,  that  fuel  was  supplied, 
etc.  The  board  of  school  directors  would 
settle  the  bills. 

When  a  teacher  presented  himself  to 
the  board  for  employment,  having  with 
him  the  certificate  of  the  committee,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  board,  before  employ- 
ing him,  to  have  him  submit  to  a  literary 
examination.  He  would  usually  be  sent 
to  some  clergyman  or  other  literary  per- 
son of  the  neighborhood  for  examination ; 
the  certificate  that  he  would  bring  back 
was  always  honored. 

It  was  quite  probable  that  some  of  our 
early  teachers  were  somewhat  limited 
in  their  culture.  An  intelligent  farmer 
would  frequently  take  charge  of  his  home 
school,  as  it  was  usually  open  only  a  few' 
months.  If  he  could  maintain  good  dis- 
cipline and  could  retain  possession  of 
a  good  pocket-knife,  having  one  small 
blade,  kept  sharp,  with  which  to  ''  make  " 
pens  for  the  students,  who  would  always 
furnish  the  goose*  quills,  could  write  a 
plain  hand— as  he  had  to  write  copies  in 
their  **copy'*  books — could  use  a  good 
switch,  three  feet  long  or  more,  he  was 
regarded  a  good  teacher. 

At  this  early  period  there  were  more  in 
the  spelling  classes  than  in  others.  The 
•* United  States  Spelling  Book"  was  then 
used.  In  reading  there  was  one  class  in 
the  Bible,  another  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  beyond  this  any  one  could  bring 
whatever  reader  he  pleased,  historical  or 
biographical.  A  reading  class  would  not 
infrequently  have  one  pupil  in  it. 

At  this  early  stage  of  school  develop- 
ment six  days  in  the  week  were  taken  up 
in  the  school  room.  It  required  little 
time  to  arrange  for  the  next  week's  work. 
I  recall  that  on  Saturday  afternoon  an 
esteemed  neighbor — a  farmer,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  an  elder  in   the  United 


Presbyterian  church — would  put  in  his 
appearance,  and  by  permission  of  the 
teacher  would  take  charge  of  the  school. 
He  required  all  of  sufficient  age  to  commit 
to  memory  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
shorter  catechism,  with  selections  from 
the  Psalms  and  other  Scripture  lessons, 
not  forgetting  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

All  this  was  in  an  early  stage  of  our 
public  school  system.  This  religious 
training  would  not  be  allowed  at  this 
more  advanced  period ;  and  yet,  in  look- 
ing back  over  that  primary  period,  I  can- 
not see  where  any  harm  grew  from  this 
training  of  the  young  minds  on  these 
moral  lines. 

Several  years  had  passed  before  a  gram- 
mar class  was  introduced  in  our  school. 
I  recall  the  incident ;  a  class  of  two  was 
started,  and  we  all  thought  it  singular 
that  it  was  necessary  to  teach  people  how 
to  use  the  language  to  which  they  had 
been  reared.  I  recall  noticing  them  at 
their  grammar  (Kirkham*s),  and  it  seems 
to  me  I  can  yet  see  the  teacher  as  he  is 
walking  back  and  forth  across  the  room 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  under 
his  coat-tail ;  and  as  he  looks  over  toward 
the  "grammar"  class,  extemporizing, 
**  John— his  book  — John  — his  book," 
with  a  generous  smile. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  of  our 
present  teachers  to  know  that  not  only 
late  in  the  30' s,  but  early  in  the  50' s  male 
teachers  received  as  low  as  $16  a  month, 
and  females  from  $10  to  $12  a  month. 
These  figures  would  not  do  now ;  every- 
thing in  the  business  line  has  changed. 
Very  little  money  was  needed  then ;  many 
of  the  teachers  lived  at  their  homes  while 
teaching. 

The  most  direct  and  radical  change 
that  took  place  in  the  development  of  the 
public  school  system  was  caused  by  the 
law  directing  the  election  of  county  super- 
intendents. This  law  went  into  effect  in 
1854.  I  well  remember  the  meeting  of 
the  school  directors  of  Butler  county, 
when  coming  together  for  the  first  time 
under  the  law,  they  met  in  the  basement 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  Isaac 
Black,  an  active  school  teacher,  was 
elected.  When  it  came  to  fixing  the 
salary  a  Baptist  minister  from  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  county  moved  that  the 
salary  be  fixed  at  $100  a  year.  This 
brought  the  Rev.  Mr.  Findley — afterward 
president  of  the  Westminster  College — 
to  his  feet.  He  remarked  that  he  deemed 
such  a  motion  an  insult  to  the  legislature 
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that  had  passed  the  law.  The  mover  of 
the  resolution  replied  that  such  was  his 
purpose  in  offering  the  resolution,  as  he 
felt  that  the  legislature  had  insulted  the 
school  directors  of  the  whole  State  by 
providing  for  the  selection  of  an  agent  to 
look  after  their  o£Bcial  conduct. 

The  salary  was  finally  fixed  at  $300  a 
year,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  no 
4superintendent  of  later  years  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  o£Bce  with  greater  fidel- 
ity than  did  Mr.  Black,  traveling,  as  he 
did,  on  foot  from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  as  his  official  duties  re- 
quired. Just  think  of  it,  three  years' 
hard  work — both  physical  and  mental — 
for  which  in  return  he  received  $900! — 
Pittsburg  Gazette. 


RACE  PREJUDICE. 


REV.  RODERICK  P.  COBB. 


THE  treatment  accorded  to  Booker  T. 
Washington  on  his  recent  European 
trip  was  so  cordial  and  enthusiastic  that 
in  order  to  secure  any  privacy  he  was 
compelled  at  times  to  travel  under  an 
assumed  name.  The  respect  which  this 
celebrated  negro  educator  has  won,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  hospitality 
shown  him  in  public  and  private,  reacalls 
a  very  different  attitude  of  public  senti- 
ment toward  an  equally  noble  representa- 
tive of  that  race. 

In  the  period  immediately  following 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  ran- 
cor and  animosities  begotten  by  the  four 
years'  strife  were  still  unhealed,  a  tall, 
dark  and  distinguished  looking  mulatto, 
who  had  already  gained  a  national  repu- 
tation for  character  and  ability,  arrived 
one  evening  in  a  northern  city  to  fill  a 
lecture  appointment.  The  weather  was 
exceedingly  inclement,  and  when  the  lec- 
turer, tired,  hungry  and  travel-stained, 
left  the  cars  there  was  no  one  to  meet  and 
greet  him  and  to  offer  him  hospitality. 
Having  an  interval  of  about  two  hours 
before  the  time  of  the  lecture  he  sought 
the  best  hotel  in  the  city  and  asked  for 
accommodations.  He  was  politely  but 
firmly  told  that  he  could  not  be  received 
there,  as  in  that  hotel  colored  people  were 
not  accepted  as  guests.  Application  was 
then  made  to  another  and  smaller  hotel, 
and  to  still  another.  In  each  case  he  met 
with  the  same  refusal,  and  finally  was 
frankly  told  that  it  would  be  useless  for 


him  to  make  any  further  inquiries,  be- 
cause no  hotel  in  the  city  would  accom- 
modate a  negro  guest.  Nor  could  he 
learn  of  any  suitable  boarding-hotise 
whither  he  might  betake  himself.  It 
looked  veiy  much  as  if  the  boasted 
northern  friendliness  for  the  black  man 
was  after  all  only  an  empty  sentiment, 
and  that  he  was  really  less  hospitably 
received  above  than  below  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Supperless,  fiiendless  and 
dispirited,  the  outcast  was  compelled  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  railway  station  to 
await  the  hoiir  of  the  meeting  which  he 
was  to  address.  Thoroughly  despondent 
he  hailed  a  passing  gentleman,  described 
the  predicament  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, and  incidentally  gave  his  name. 
Fortunately  the  person  accosted  was  a 
prominent  abolitionist,  who  heard  the 
story  with  mingled  feelings  of  sympathy 
and  indignation.  Apologizing  for  his 
own  inability  to  proffer  hospitality  on 
that  evening,  which  he  would  gladly 
have  done  if  possible,  he  directed  the 
wanderer  to  the  home  of  a  well  known 
resident  of  that  community,  assuring  him 
that  there,  at  least,  he  would  meet  with 
a  kind  and  generous  reception.  When 
in  obedience  to  this 'advice,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  his  ring  at  the  door  bell,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  library  of  the 
owner  of  the  house,  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  cordiality  and  courtesy,  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  family,  and  urged 
to  remain  over  night  as  their  guest.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
guest  on  this  occasion  was  the  famous 
Frederick  Douglass,  and  his  host,  Robert 
G.  IngersoU. 


TRAINING  OF  SALES-PEOPLE. 


THE  department-store  system  has  become 
so  vast  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  the 
management  of  it  to  a  kind  of  science.  In 
each  one  of  these  stores  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston  there  are 
thousands  of  employes,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  are  women.  It  is  well  known  uiat 
women  are  more  apt  to  give  up  business 
positions  which  they  occupy^  than  men. 
The  constant  going  and  coming  of  sales- 
women makes  the  function  of  employing 
their  successors  very  important,  and  equally 
important  is  the  task  of  "  breaking  them 
in  "  to  work,  in  which  the  majoritv  have 
had  no  special  experience.  Hence  the  need 
for  the  training  class. 

This  school  in  the  department  store  is 
one  of  its  most  interesting  features,  and 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  thought 
politic  to  admit  the  public  to  be  present  at 
Its  exercises,  the  audience  would  always  be 
a  large  one.  Human  nature  may  here  be 
studied  to  considerable  advantage.  And 
many  subjects  for  character  sketching  are 
to  be  found  here.  The  school  that  has 
been  in  existence  in  most  of  the  department 
stores  for  years  is  designed  both  to  initiate 
new  employes  into  the  ways  of  the  concern, 
and  to  correct  such  faults  as  appear  from 
time  to  time  even  in  the  experienced  em- 
ployes. But  the  employe  is  always  in- 
structed and  hired  before  instruction  begins. 

At  the  aver<ige  department-store  school  a 
picture  full  of  interest  is  offered  to  the  priv- 
ileged visitor.  The  hour  is  usually  in  the 
forenoon.  The  ** salespersons''  who  are 
designated  for  instruction  present  them- 
selves in  the  class-room  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  soon  as  \h!ty  arrive  at  the  store  from  their 
homes.  The  instructor,  almost  always  a 
man,  is  usually  a  department  chief  specially 
fitted  for  the  work. 

The  simple  thines  are  what  count  most 
in  the  training  of  the  *'  salesperson."  Very 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  plain  writing  and 
upon  correct  addresses  on  the  sales  slips. 
The  girl  who  tosses  her  head  when  she  is 
told  that  the  grace  of  her  handwriting^ 
counts  for  nothing,  while  its  absoiute  legi- 
bility counts  for  everything,  needs  a  few 
fines  to  impress  the  lesson  more  deeply. 

Bat  the  department  store  school  has  now 
entered  upon  a  broader  development.  The 
idea  assumed  a  new  form  recently  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Jacob  Gimbel,  of  Philadelphia, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  school  for 
saleswomen  might  become  not  only  much 
more  advantageous  to  his  firm  than  it  had 
been,  but  also  a  veritable  means  of  philan- 
thropy. He  proposes,  therefore,  to  give  in- 
structions in  counter  duties  to  all  suitable 
persons  who  apply. 

•*  You  see,"  ne  said,  when  questioned  on 
the  subject,  "we  receive  a  vast  number  of 
applications  for  positions,  chiefly  from  wo- 
men of  a  certain  age,  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience whatever  in  trade.  To  them  the 
stereotyped  answer  has  been:  *  You  lack  the 
necessary  experience.'  It  has  been  some- 
times very  hard  to  give  that  answer  in  face 
of  the  pitiful  appeals  that  we  have  heard; 
but  it  certainly  would  have  been  unfair  to 
the  public  to  break  in  new  clerks  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  time  and  patience,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  unfavorable  effect  of  this  course 
upon  our  business.  Still  we  desired  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  this  large 
class  of  women,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so, 
and  I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  the  train ine 
school.  You  must  not  confound  this  with 
the  class  that  we  had  maintained  before  for 
improving  the  efficiency  of  those  already  in 
our  employ.  Nearly  every  large  depart- 
ment store  has  such  a  class.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity. But  the  new  class  or  school  is  to  give 
initial  instruction  which  those  behind  the 
counters  already  possess. 


"It  is  astonishing  what  numbers  of  women 
there  are  in  the  large  cities  who  need  and 
desire  to  earn  their  own  living,  but  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  lack  of  a  little 
practical  knowledge.  Generally  they  have 
been  brought  up  in  refinement,  possess 
good  intelligence,  and  have  had  excellent 
educational  advantages,  and  except  in  the 
one  item  of  experience  are  better  qualified 
for  bright  business  service  than  were  many 
of  those  now  employed  when  they  bes^an. 

"The  training  school  has  already  200 
pupils,  though  we  advertised  that  only  100 
were  desired.  A  larg^e  room  has  been  fitted 
up  for  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  old 
Girard  House;  there  is  a  platform  for  the 
instructor  or  lecturer,  ana  a  large  black- 
board. The  pupils  are  seated  at  tables,  and 
supplied  with  pencils  and  blank  forms  for 
sales,  exchanges,  *  C.  O.  D.'  orders,  credits, 
etc.  The  elementary  instruction  relates  to 
the  filling  out  of  these  blanks.  Careful 
habits  are  necessary  in  making  the  entries, 
else  endless  and  costly  trouble  is  caused  to 
the  bookkeeping  and  delivery  departments. 

"  Certain  axioms  which  are  found  to  have 
high  business  utility  will  be  taught.  The 
most  of  them  are  printed  on  a  green  slip, 
bound  in  with  every  set  of  blank  sales  forms 
used  at  the  counters,  and  others  may  be  read 
on  the  face  of  the  forms  themselves.  The 
whole  is  summed  in  the  golden  rule  of  the 
counter:  *  Serve  others  as  you  would  be 
served.*  Every  well  conducted  department 
store  inculcates,  too,  in  its  clerks  the  prin« 
ciple  that  no  art,  subterfuge,  or  craft,  is  re- 
quired in  selling,  but  merely  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  customer  and  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  merchandise  that  is 
wanted. 

"  Here  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  the 
candidates  are  expected  to  master  in  order 
that  they  may  pass  examination : 

"Wrong  Address  is  King  of  Blunders. 
If  you  write  the  name  or  address  wrong  in 
the  slightest  particular,  the  sale  you  have 
made  may  be  no  sale,  for  the  parcel  cannot 
be  delivered,  or  it  goes  astray  and  maybe  is 
lost.  If  the  goods  come  back  into  stock 
they  are  more  or  less  hurt  in  value  because 
of  handling,  and  they  become  remnants 
(some  goods  suffer  on  account  of  wrapping). 
The  goods  generally  must  be  sold  at  a  loss, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very  ^eat  annoyance 
to  both  delivery  and  complaint  departments. 

"Disappointment  to  Customer  is  the 
Greatest  Loss.  Put  yourself  in  the  cus- 
tomer's place.  How  is  it  in  your  own  home 
when  a  parcel  anxiously  waittd  for  does  not 
come?  Notice  not  only  the  annoyance  to 
the  customer,  but  also  the  feeling  aroused 
against  the  store,  especially  if  tne  article 
was  needed  by  a  certain  time,  or  if  such 
disappointments  occur  often.  It  generally 
takes  some  days  after  complaint  reaches  us 
before  the  blunder  can  be  righted  and  proper 
goods  delivered  (if  customer  will  then  re- 
ceive them  at  all). 

"How  to  Take  the  Name  and  Address 
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Rieht.  It  is  not  as  easy  to  take  an  address 
rignt  as  it  is  to  get  it  wrong.  Repeating  the 
name  and  address  to  customers  is  not  a  sure 
safeguard  by  any  means.  The  customer 
may  be  preoccupied,  and  may  not  listen  to 
you  attentively  while  you  are  repeating. 
Customer  gives  address  Crown  street;  sales- 
person writes  Brown  street.  Customer  says 
vine  street;  salesperson  writes  Pine  street. 
Customer  says  eleven  twenty- three;  sales- 
person writes  twenty- three.  Customer  says 
seven  hundred  and  eleven;  salesperson 
writes  eleven  hundred  and  seven.  Cus- 
tomer says  Mrs.  J.  P.  Rea;  salesperson 
writes  Mrs.  J.  Peray.  Customer  says 
Orianna  street;  salesperson  writes  Oriental 
street.  Thousands  of  cases  like  these  might 
be  given  where  salespeople  in  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  care  misunaerstand  name  and 
address,  and  still  in  their  own  hearts  think 
they  have  understood  them  right.  Cus- 
tomers give  rieht  addresses  ninety-nine 
times  in  a  hundred.  You  might  be  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  right  initial  to 
every  name  by  the  fact  that  It  takes  twentv- 
five  pages  of  the  city  directory  for  the 
Smitn  family  alone.  Ordinary  care  is  not 
sufficient.  It  takes  extraordinary  care.  It 
re(}uires  expertness  and  painstaking  in 
writing,  and  deftness  in  catching  customer's 
meaning.  Awaken  in  your  customer  an 
interest  in  your  effort  to  get  the  name  and 
address  right.  Do  two  other  things:  i. 
Read  the  name  and  address  aloud.  2.  Let 
your  customer  read  it  and  see  if  you  have  it 
right.  You  will  then  be  on  the  right  road 
to  get  the  right  name  and  address,  and  save 
the  fine. 

*  *  Here  also  are  a  few  of  the  business  aphor- 
isms and  illustrations  which  are  printed  on 
the  blank  sales  check:  Write  plainly.  Don't 
scribble.  Indifference  in  serving  a  cus- 
tomer is  shown  more  in  actions  than  in 
words,  and,  of  course,  speaks  louder.  Let 
the  customer  say  of  you.  Wasn't  that  clerk 
obliging  ?  If  ever  I  need  anything  I  shall 
certainly  look  up  the  person  who  waited  on 
me  to*  day.  Such  a  salesperson  must  be  an 
interested  worker,  and  is  on  the  high  road 
to  promotion." 

The  idea  of  more  thorous^h  instruction  in 
the  business  of  serving  the  public  in  de- 
partment stores  is  spreading.  A  text-book 
on  the  practical  principles  to  be  observed 
may  be  the  next  step. 

The  daily  lectures  in  the  preparatory 
training  school  at  the  Gimbel  store  last 
from  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
10.  The  preliminary  course  is  completed  in 
eight  or  nine  days.  Then  comes  a  practical 
novitiate  at  the  counter,  where  the  candi- 
date is  made  acquainted  with  the  various 
goods,  and  is  expected  carefully  to  watch 
the  actions  of  experienced  salespersons. 
During  a  probation  period  the  pupil  will  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $7  a  week.  After  that  her 
retention,  promotion  or  discharge  will  de- 
pend upon  herself. 

The  pupils  of  the  novitiate  school  are 


nearly  all  above  the  age  of  25,  and  several 
of  them  have  very  gray  hair  and  a  motherly 
air.  In  intelligence  they  seem  to  be  some* 
what  above  the  average.    They  apparently 

J>ay  the  closest  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
ecturer,  and  their  progress  is  very  satis- 
factory.— Philadelphia  Ledger, 


AFTER  SCHOOL  TALKS. 


MARY  B.  FITZGERALD. 


NOTHING  of  us  belongs  so  wholly  to 
other  people,  as  our  looks. 

'*Some  one  wants  to  see  you  at  the 
front  gate,''  said  a  little  girl  to  her 
teacher  one  day. 

**  Why  doesn't  she  come  up  ?  "  said  the 
surprised  teacher. 

The  little  girl  looked  embarrassed  and 
said  imploringly,  *'  Please  go  down,  Miss 
Blank;  it  is  something  very  important." 

Miss  Blank  went  down  and  found  a 
delegation  which,  obeying  the  letter  but 
not  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  forbids  a 
teacher  to  receive  a  gift  in  her  profes- 
sional capacity,  handed  her,  as  a  private 
citizen  on  the  public  highway,  a  carefully 
selected  inkstand  and  pen- rack  combined, 
with  a  small  upright  mirror  in  the  back. 

At  noon,  when  the  various  perfections 
and  beauties  of  the  gift  were  being  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  one  little  girl  re- 
marked, ^*And  now  you  can  always  see 
how  pretty  you  are  when  yon  smile." 

The  children  glanced  at  each  other  and 
at  her,  apprehensively  she  thought.  She 
would  have  resented  the  familiarity  at 
any  other  time,  as  she  made  it  a  point  to 
build  an  icy  wall  between  herself  and  the 
pupils,  but  the  unexpected  little  gift  had 
softened  her  and  she  said,  *'  Oh,  teaching 
is  such  a  serious  business  I  have  no  time 
to  smile. ' '  But  all  day  the  remark  haunted 
her,  and  when  she  went  home  she  studied 
the  perpendicular  lines  between  her  eyes 
with  an  intentness  she  had  never  given 
them  before.  Evidently  she  had  plenty 
of  time  to  frown. 

Was  the  child's  remark  accidental  or 
was  the  gift  really  purchased  as  a  hint? 
If  it  was  a  hint  it  must  have  originated 
with  the  parents;  the  children  would 
never  think  of  such  a  thing.  She  burned 
with  indignation  and  determined  to  put 
the  stand  on  the  top  shelf  of  her  school 
closet  as  a  rebuke. 

But  the  night  brought  counsel  as  it 
usually  does,  and  being  a  sensible  woman 
she  put  the  stand  on  her  desk  directly  in 
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front  of  her,  ready  to  profit  by  the  hint 
whatever  its  origin.  If  she  was  an  un- 
necessarily unpleasant  spectacle  she  must 
try  to  change. 

One  day  she  caught  herself  with  her 
eyes  **in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,*'  looking 
as  she  never  thought  it  possible  for  a  sup- 
posedly self-controlled  woman  to  look. 
She  was  shocked  and  left  the  room  for  a 
few  minutes  to  regain  her  self*  control. 

Fretful,  irritated  expressions,  which  she 
was  frank  enough  to  confess  to  herself 
she  would  dislike  to  see  on  the  face  of 
any  one  with  whom  she  would  have  to 
live  for  five  hours  a  day,  were  reflected 
and  controlled. 

She  was  beginning  to  think  herself  an 
extremely  unpleasant  creature  as  well  as 

Slain,  until  one  day  she  saw  herself  smil- 
]g.  A  flash  of  white  teeth,  a  merry, 
young,  pretty  woman  met  her  astonished 
i;aze.  "Why  I  am  not  half  as  homely 
as  I  thought  I  was,"  she  reflected.  **  If 
I  can  look  like  that  I  must.  That's  the 
way  I  should  like  to  have  the  children 
Temember  me." 

The  battered  mirror  with  its  "silver" 
nearly  all  worn  o£f  stands  on  her  desk 
still,  and  reflects  no  frowns,  no  little  an- 
noyances; not  many  smiles  either,  but  al- 
ways a  cheerful,  encouraging  look  which 
does  much  to  make  her  "pleasant  chil- 
dren "  a  feature  of  the  school. 

ODDITIES. 

"  I  was  the  happy  hostess  of  two  high 
^hool  girls  last  Sunday,"  said  Miss 
Phelps.  "They  became  so  engrossed 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  oddities  of 
their  various  teachers  that  they  forgot 
that  I  was  in  the  same  business  and 
might  feel  sensitive. 

"  One  of  the  girls  was  a  perfect  mimic 
and  I  could  fairly  see  the  teacher  who 
tapped  her  teeth  with  her  pencil  in- 
cessantly; the  one  who  clutched  herself 
under  the  chin;  the  one  who  sat  on  the 
-extreme  edge  of  the  seat  in  the  street  car, 
with  *her  hat  on  her  ear;'  the  one  who 
pointed  a  long  forefinger  at  a  law  breaker 
and  opened  her  eyes  to  an  appalling 
extent. 

"  *The  cotton  umbrella  with  fifty  ribs,' 
of  one  man,  was  commented  upon  joy- 
ously. Both  girls  were  in  a  perfect  gale 
and  I  must  confess  I  laughed  a  little, 
ruefully  perhaps,  because  I  have  a  few 
tricks  of  my  own,  until  one  girl  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  also  a  teacher,  and 
in  a  somewhat  embarrassed  fashion 
apologized. 


"  'You  know.  Aunt  Edith  (I  am  her 
aunt  by  courtesy),'  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad 
if  they  weren't  so  smart;  but  when  you 
see  small  people  doing  such  funny  things 
it's  all  the  funnier.  You  expect  them  to 
know  lots  more  than  common  people, 
don't  you  see,  so  everybody  notices.' 

*  *  I  pretended  to  accept  her  explanation 
but  I  have  been  wondering  since  which 
of  my  queernesses  the  young  wretch 
amuses  her  people  with.  Do  you  think 
it's  my  habit  of  rubbing  my  upper  lip  ?  " 

But  each  was  thinking  of  her  own  man- 
nerisms and  did  not  anwer. — Intelligence, 


CONSISTENCY. 


THE  sovereign  poet  has  given  us  in  the 
tragedy  of  "Julius  Caesar "  the  most 
vivid  picture  of  the  fickleness  of  the  mob; 
the  inconstancy  of  human  opinion;  the 
most  depressing  view  of  god  like  man  in 
action,  In  that  celebrated  scene  where 
Brutus  wins  the  citizens  by  his  appeal  for 
their  suffrages  and  approval.  "As  he 
was  ambitious,  I  slew  him,"  said  Brutus, 
and  the  mob  shouts:  "  Give  him  a  statue 
with  his  ancestors!"  Mark  Antony 
makes  his  persuasive  appeal,  and  the 
same  citizens  cry  havoc  and  revenge. 
The  inconstant  and  variable  mob  is  a 
theme  as  old  as  man.  The  very  word 
"  mob  "  means  fickle,  changeful,  untrust- 
worthy :  and  ever  since  there  have  been 
mobs  and  human  beings  consistency  has 
been  a  "jewel."  But  says  the  down- 
right Dean  Swift  in  his  savage  way: 
"The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is 
taken  up  in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices 
and  false  opinions  he  had  contracted  in 
the  former." 

Numberless  witty  things  have  been 
said  about  the  follies  of  consistency. 
Archbishop  Whately  tells  us  that  a  man 
will  "never  change  his  mind  who  has 
no  mind  to  change,"  and  Faraday  says 
truly  enough  that  "in  knowledge  that 
man  only  is  to  be  despised  who  is  not  in 
a  state  of  transition."  Opinions  are 
based  on  knowledge— facts — and  when 
we  increase  our  knowledge  our  opinions 
will  change  if  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves. The  great  national  wit  of  France 
asks  us  if  there  can  be  any  greater 
"dotage"  in  the  world  than  for  us  to 
guide  our  courses  by  sound  of  bell  and 
not  by  judgment  and  discretion,  and 
those  who  know  only  one  sentence  of 
Emerson's  are  sure  to  know  him  by  his 
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declaration  that  "a  foolish  consistency 
is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  adored 
by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and 
divines."  ^ 

The  confusion  is  only  apparent.  The 
man  who  said  he  had  a  horse  who  was 
sixteen  feet  high,  when  he  meant 
'* hands,"  and  who,  upon  being  advised 
of  his  absurdity,  stuck  to  the  feet  '*if  he 
said  feet,"  was  a  type  of  the  obstinate 
who  are  hopeless;  the  persons,  fickle  and 
changeable  by  nature,  who  have  ever 
ready  a  text  to  justify  their  inconstancy 
are  at  the  other  extreme.  We  are  ruled 
by  words,  and  refuse  to  see  the  substance 
beneath  the  covering.  One  man  sup- 
ports in  a  municipality,  for  instance,  a 
Srty  of  a  certain  name  which  is  setting 
face  against  corruption,  debauchery 
and  crime.  The  party  becomes  de- 
bauched, and  the  man  changes  to  a  party 
of  another  name,  which  professes  the 
principles  which  he  upholds.  He  is  the 
consistent  man,  and  the  followers  of  the 
party  through  the  mire,  though  they  may 
charge  him  with  inconsistency,  are  the 
inconsistent  ones.  The  illustration  dis- 
covers the  principle  laid  down  by  Lowell: 
Those  love  truth  best  who  to  themselves  are 

true, 
And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of  dare  to  do. 

A  man  need  never  concern  himself  with 
consistency  if  he  determines  to  follow 
those  few  bedrock  principles  which  are 
higher  than  commerce,  or  party,  or 
money,  or  the  breath  of  the  current 
opinion.  Carlyle  attributes  the  failure — 
the  splendid  failure — of  Bums'  life  to  the 
absence  of  a  philosophy  of  life  which 
should  guide  him  through  the  difficulties 
of  a  tempestuous  existence.  In  order  to 
have  a  philosophy  of  life  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  pay  any  heed  to  the  professed 
system- makers  who  try  to  interpret  the 
universe  to  us  in  their  terms)  which  al- 
ways become  obsolete  in  the  succeeding 
generation.  Lowell  was  wont  to  point 
to  the  kitten  chasing  its  own  tail  on  the 
hearth  rug  as  an  illustration  of  the  actual 
advance  made  by  the  metaphysicians 
since  the  time  of  Aristotle  in  trying  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe.  But 
there  are  a  few  simple  principles  which 
are  as  old  as  sin  and  understood  of  all — 
the  plain  minds  and  the  geniuses:  stand 
by  conscience  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life;  observe  justice,  mercy,  truth  and 
honor.  Then  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
may  cause  momentary  annoyance,  but 
can  never  harm.     It  has  been  said  that 


the  "history  of  those  gods  and  saints 
which  the  world  has  written  and  then 
worshiped  are  documents  of  character," 
and  the  world  is  the  same  now  as  in  the 
past.  Emerson  says:  '*God  offers  to 
every  mind  its  choice  between  truth  and 
repose.  Take  which  you  please;  you 
can  never  have  both." 

He  who  wishes  repose  will  take  the 
course  which  attracts  the  loudest  ap- 
plause; the  most  substantial  material 
rewards;  the  commendation  of  his  neigh- 
bor who  is  going  the  same  way  and 
wishes  to  pick  up  the  available  present 
profits.  He  will  be  praised  for  hts  con- 
sistency ;  will  often  escape  contumely 
from  the  majority ;  may  be  quiet  and 
infamous.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
this  kind  of  false  consistency  is  not  profit- 
able, because  the  child  sees  every  day 
that  the  base  succeed;  but  in  spite  of 
their  success  there  are  multitudes  who 
uphold  the  consistency  of  virtue  and 
make  it  a  habit;  and  W.  K.  Channing 
was  perhaps  near  the  truth  when  he  said: 
**The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses 
the  right  with  invincible  resolution;  who 
resists  the  sorest  temptations  from  within 
and  without;  who  bears  the  heaviest 
burdens  cheerfully ;  who  is  calmest  in 
storms  and  most  fearless  under  menace 
and  frowns;  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on 
virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfaltering.  I 
believe  this  greatness  to  be  most  common 
among  the  multitude  whose  names  are 
never  heard." — Phiia,  Ledger, 


FIRST  STEAMBOAT  TRIP. 


FROM  PITTSBURG  TO  NBW  ORLEANS. 


THE  gate  at  New  Orleans  was  scarcely 
ajar,  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in 
1803,  when  the  Mississippi  Valley  be- 
came a  problem  too  tremendous  to  be 
solved  by  the  picturesque  fiatboatman 
with  his  pole  alone.  The  pirogues  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs,  with  their  Latin  Te 
Deums  and  French  chansons,  had  been 
replaced  by  the  keelboats,  barges,  bat- 
teaus  and  broadhom  fiatboats  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  settlers  of  the  great  valley. 
These  craft  floated  down  with  the  cur- 
rents, coming  in  many  instances  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  all  laden  with 
the  first  promises  of  the  great  Central 
West.  Besides  the  valuable  products  of 
the  Ohio  region  the  rapidly  increasing 
cotton  crops  of  the  Mississippi  territory 
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were  alone  becoming  strenuous  matters, 
with  the  monopoly  of  transportation  in 
the  hands  of  the  longpoleman.  All 
unconscious  of  his  undertaking  as  the 
cargo  grew  heavier,  the  magnitude  of 
its  importance  more  overwhelming,  he 
simply  toughened  his  shoulder  against 
his  pole  and  pushed  the  harder. 

Chancellor  I^ivingston,  of  New  York, 
with  Robert  Pulton,  had  done  a  little  ex- 
perimenting with  steam  navigation  on 
the  Seine  when  Mr.  Livingston  was  Min- 
ister to  Prance,  and  they  had  afterward 
succeeded  in  putting  a  steam  packet  on 
the  Hudson,  yet  that  success  by  no  means 
decided  the  practicability  of  steam  on  the 
great  waters  of  the  West. 

In  order  to  make  the  attempt  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  they  found  it 
necessary  to  associate  with  themselves  a 
spirit  who  should  be  equal  to  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  the  adventure,  as  well 
as  possessed  of  the  ability  to  share  in  this 
undertaking.  This  embodiment  of  en- 
ergy, courage  and  capability  Chancellor 
Livingston  found  among  his  own  friends,'' 
in  the  person  of  Nicholas  P.  Roosevelt, 
of  New  York,  of  the  same  family  as  the 
present  President.  They  put  their  heads 
together  and  decided  to  make  the  attempt 
to  put  on  a  steam  packet  between  New 
Orleans  and  Natchez,  the  only  important 
points  on  the  Mississippi  of  that  day.  It 
was  first  necessary  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  channels,  currents 
and  general  conditions  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a 
decided  tendency  for  mechanics,  having 
invented  a  vertical  wheel  which  was  used 
by  Livingston  and  Pulton,  and  he  was 
considered  qualified  to  superintend  the 
building  of  the  boat  and  to  encounter  the 
brunt  of  the  experiment  by  going  in  her 
on  her  critical  voyage.  This  job  Mr. 
Roosevelt  cheerfully  undertook  and  en- 
tered upon  its  initial  stages  with  ardor. 

He  went  to  Pittsburg  in  1809  and 
hustled  around  until  he  had  built  a  fiat- 
boat  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
the  necessary  attendants  and  crew  for 
making  his  investigation.  In  this  queer 
boathouse  he  fioated  oflF  into  the  currents 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  examining 
every  feature  of  those  great  streams. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  hospitably  treated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
settlements  along  the  rivers,  but  every- 
one believed  him  a  wild. enthusiast,  un- 
dertaking an  impossible  task.  The 
flatboatmen,  who  knew  the  river  best, 


had  no  faith  in  the  power  of  steam  against 
the  rush  of  waters,  the  eddies  and  cur- 
rents. The  pioneer  in  the  realms  of 
steam,  however,  with  determination, 
pushed  ahead.  Pinding  coal  near  the 
Ohio,  his  faith  in  his  undertaking  was  so 
great  that  he  purchased  a  mine,  and  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  coal  dug  and  trans- 
ported to  the  river  bank  in  readiness  for 
the  passing  of  the  steamboat  whose  tim- 
bers were  yet  forest  trees.  He  gauged 
and  plumbed,  he  looked  and  asked  ques- 
tions, until,  having  obtained  all  informa- 
tion within  his  reach,  he  felt  justified  in 
an  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  his 
scheme. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  made  his  report  to  Mr. 
Livingston  and  Mr.  Pulton  in  New  York, 
and  they  furnished  the  capital  for  carry- 
ing out  the  scheme.  Mr.  Roosevelt  went 
to  Pittsburg  in  the  spring  of  18 10  to  build 
his  boat,  the  first  steamer  on  Western 
waters.  In  order  to  begin  building,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  to  send  men  into  the  forest 
to  cut  the  timber,  raft  it  down  the  river 
and  saw  it  in  the  old  fashioned  saw  pits. 
After  the  keel  was  laid  and  matters  well 
under  way,  an  unlooked-for  danger  arose; 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  season,  the 
waters  of  the  Monongahela  river  backed 
up  into  the  shipyard,  set  all  of  the  mate- 
rials afioat  and  threatened  the  boat  with 
premature  launching.  But  the  boat  was 
finally  completed  and  named  the  **  New 
Orleans,"  in  honor  of  its  port  of  destina- 
tion. It  had  a  length  of  116  feet,  a  20- 
foot  beam  and  an  engine  with  a  34  inch 
cylinder;  the  cost  was  $38,000.  The 
crew  was  recruited  from  the  practical 
boatmen  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  of  Baltimore, 
whose  name  is  connected  with  the  plan- 
ning and  building  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  those  features  in  the  White  House 
architecture,  the  north  and  south  porticos. 
Throughout  the  entire  undertaking  of 
building  the  boat,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  re- 
mained at  her  husband's  side.  She  en- 
deavored to  sustain  him  against  all  dis- 
couragement and,  finally,  despite  the 
protests  of  her  family  and  friends,  she 
determined  to  make  the  trial  trip  with 
him,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  established  her- 
self in  the  after-cabin  of  the  **New 
Orleans." 

When  the  vessel  left  her  moorings  at 
Pittsburg,  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
181 1,  and  began  the  voyage  toward  the 
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Gulf,  it  is  recorded  that  no  one  associated 
with  the  building  and  launching  of  this 
boat,  excepting  the  builder  and  his  wife, 
believed  in  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme.  Those  who  had  spent  their 
lives  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and 
knew  those  rivers  best  thought  the  very 
idea  of  attempting  to  ascend  those  streams 
by  the  aid  of  steam  was  an  absurd  one — 
that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to 
overcome  the  force  of  the  currents.  Dur- 
ing the  first  stages  of  the  route,  every 
settlement  and  village  turned  out  to  cheer 
the  enterprising  but  "deluded"  man,  for 
were  not  there  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  the 
snags  and  currents  of  the  greater  river 
beyond  ? 

The  ** New  Orleans"  easily  made  from 
eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  when  she 
reached  Cincinnati  she  dropped  anchor, 
there  being  no  levees  or  wharf-boats  in 
those  days.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  congrat- 
ulated then  on  his  pluck  and  the  success 
he  had  achieved  up  to  that  point  by  the 
fiatboatmen  as  well  as  by  the  leading 
citizens;  he  received,  however,  only  dole- 
ful predictions.  Pour  days  afterward,  at 
midnight,  on  October  i,  1811,  the  first 
steamboat  arrived  at  Louisville.  The 
escaping  steam,  heard  for  the  first  time, 
caused  crowds  to  rush  to  the  river  bank, 
and  an  old  letter  of  that  time  states  that 
many  persons  believed  that  the  commo- 
tion was  caused  by  the  great  comet  of 
181 1  having  fallen  into  the  Ohio  River. 

The  hospitality  of  the  best  homes  of 
the  city  was  offered  the  voyagers,  but  the 
good  people  all  lamented  that  it  should 
be  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first  time,  that 
a  steamboat  would  be  seen  above  the 
falls.  They  all  regarded  the  ascent  of 
the  river  by  steam,  even  from  New 
Orleans  to  Natchez,  as  an  impossibility. 
As  an  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  all 
this  kindliness  of  feeling,  and,  incident- 
ally, to  demonstrate  something  else,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  invited  a  number  of  men  to  dine 
with  him  on  board  the  **New  Orleans." 
When  the  feast  was  at  its  height  strange 
and  unusual  rumblings  were  heard,  and 
the  boat  began  to  move.  There  was  one 
thought  among  the  guests — the  anchor 
chain  had  broken  and  the  boat  was  drift- 
ing toward  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  carrying 
all  on  board  to  sure  destruction.  There 
was  a  rush  to  the  deck,  and  the  astonish- 
ing sight — the  boat  was  going  with  rapid- 
ity and  ease  up  stream.  This  clinching 
argument  had  the  desired  effect  of  over- 
coming the  force  of  current  opinion. 


When  Mr.  Roosevelt  arrived  at  Louis- 
ville he  found  the  channel  too  shallow  to 
permit  his  passage  of  the  falls,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  wait  until  the  last  week  In 
November  for  favorable  conditions.  Sud- 
denly, without  apparent  cause,  the  water 
in  the  channel  rose,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
determined  to  attempt  the  falls.  To  this 
point  the  trip  had  been  smooth  sailings, 
but  now,  for  the  first  time  since  he  started 
on  his  voyage,  this  hardy  pioneer  was 
confronted  by  a  grave  risk.  Now,  also, 
for  the  first  time,  he  urged  his  wife  to  go 
ashore.  This  proposition  did  not,  how- 
ever, conform  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  idea  of 
loyal  comradeship — she  decided  to  stick 
to  her  post,  and,  in  accordance,  she  took 
her  position  on  deck  at  the  stern,  with 
her  Newfoundland  dog  at  her  side.  The 
heaviest  pressure  of  steam  yet  used  was 
put  on;  the  safety  valve  shrieked,  the 

5 addles  flew  around  and  the  trial  beg^n. 
^he  sole  chance  was  to  exceed  the  cur- 
rent in  velocity.  The  little  craft,  with 
its  engine,  stood  the  test  well.  Rocks 
and  trees  receded,  the  spray  flew  over  the 
low  bows,  and,  with  one  wild  dash,  the 
*  *  New  Orleans '  *  floated  into  quiet  waters. 
An  earthquake  shock  was  felt  as  the 
**New  Orleans*'  turned  her  bows  toward 
the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Roosevelt  found 
that  the  bearings  which  he  had  made 
two  years  before  had  disappeared  with 
the  old  channel ;  cutoffs  had  been  made 
across  necks  of  land  and  new  islands 
formed.  To  go  forward  was  a  dangerous 
undertaking;  to  attempt  to  return  a 
greater  one.  Mr.  Roosevelt  consulted  his 
common  sense  and  the  example  of  the 
passing  flatboatmen — and  went  with  the 
current,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for 
snags  and  obstructions. 

In  speaking  and  writing  to  her  friends 
of  this  voyage  down  the  Mississippi, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  dwelt  especially  upon  its 
solemnity.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  un- 
broken, primeval  forests — long  stretches 
of  solitary  water — the  silence  disturbed 
only  by  the  call  of  the  wild  goose  or  the 
echo  of  the  revolving  paddles  as  the  little 
boat  pushed  on.  There  was  also  a  con- 
dition of  unrest  and  sleeplessness  often 
recalled  by  those  who  were  on  board  the 
'*  New  Orleans,'*  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said 
there  were  days  when  she  could  not 
**read,  write  or  sew." 

The  Indians  along  the  shores  called  the 
steamer  the  ''fire  canoe,"  associating  it 
with  the  comet  which  appeared  that  year. 
The  long  trail  of  sparks  came  from  the 
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black  funnels  and  spread  out  into  the 
^ense,  starless  nights,  and  the  accom- 
panying earthquakes,  which  destroyed 
the  pilot's  bearings,  filled  the  voyagers 
with  dismay.  The  shocks  ceased  by  the 
time  the  vessel  reached  Natchez,  and  the 
run  from  that  place  to  New  Orleans  was 
uneventful. — N,  V.  Tribune, 


EFFICIENT  FIRE  PROTECTION. 


PUMPING  STATION  TAKES  PLACE  OP  MANY 
PIRE  ENGINES. 

FIRE  fighting  has  been  revolutionized 
in  Philadelphia.  Fire  engines  have 
been  superseded  in  part  of  that  city  by  a 
plain,  massive- looking  brick  building, 
which  guards  all  the  central  district.  In 
any  part  of  this  district,  at  a  second's 
notice,  it  can  discharge  streams  of  water 
to  great  heights.  Suppose  a  twenty- one 
story  office-building  in  Philadelphia 
should  take  fire.  Six  lines  of  large  hose 
could  be  attached  to  the  nearest  fire-plug, 
and  from  this  one  fire-plug  six  great 
streams  could  be  hurled  simultaneously 
over  the  office-building's  roof,  so  the  city 
father's  assert. 

The  building  whence  comes  this  energy 
is  the  new  pumping  station,  with  its  spe- 
cial pipe  line  eight  miles  long,  that  Phil- 
adelphia has  just  completed  after  three 
years'  work.  The  station  stands  at  Del- 
aware avenue  and  Race  street.  It  con- 
tains nine  pumps,  and  these  pumps  are 
able  to  discharge,  at  a  pressure  of  300 
pounds,  16,000,000  gallons  of  water  a 
day.  Before  it  was  completed  the  station 
had  reduced  the  Philadelphia  insurance 
rate  15  cents  on  $100,  and  now  that  rate 
is  to  be  reduced  10  cents  more. 

The  station  can  throw  upon  a  fire 
10,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute,  600,000 
gallons  an  hour,  16,000,000  gallons  a 
day.  In  a  minute,  that  is  to  say,  there 
can  be  hurled  upon  a  burning  building 
the  contents  of  a  tank  11  feet  long,  11 
feet  wide  and  11  feet  deep;  in  an  hour 
the  contents  of  a  tank  66  feet  long,  66 
feet  wide  and  66  feet  deep;  in  a  day  the 
contents  of  a  tank  200  feet  long,  200  feet 
wide  and  55  feet  deep.  And  all  this 
water  would  have  a  pressure  sufficient  to 
raise  it  to  the  top  of  a  column  from  575 
to  700  feet  high.  Moreover,  the  pump- 
ing station  can  discharge  simultaneously 
from  the  same  fire-plug,  through  a  three 
and  one- half-inch  hose,  one  stream  strong 


enough  to  tear  the  iron  shutters  from  the 
top  story  windows  of  a  skyscraper,  and 
another  stream,  through  a  half-inch  hose, 
gentle  enough  to  bathe  a  baby  in. 

John  W.  Weaver,  engineer  of  the  city's 
high  pressure  service,  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  pumping  station.  The 
building  is  of  steel  and  brick.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  72x140.  feet.  Its  total  cost  was 
$250,000.  With  its  walls  of  white  enam- 
elled brick,  it  is  light,  airy  and  spacious 
within.  It  has  nine  gas  units,  or  pumps, 
of  a  total  capacity  of  2,400  horsepower, 
and  these  great  engines,  which  weigh 
from  24  to  35  tons  apiece,  can  be  started 
from  a  state  of  absolute  immobility  into 
full  speed  in  1 8  seconds.  Running,  pump- 
ing 16,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day, 
they  make  no  more  noise  than  as  many 
sewing  machines. 

The  fuel  is  composed  of  six  parts  of 
air  to  one  of  gas.  The  sparks  for  the 
engine  are  obtained  with  electricity,  and 
there  are  four  ways  to  get  a  current. 
Thus,  in  an  emergency,  should  one  way 
fail  another  may  be  turned  to,  and  should 
that  fail,  there  is  a  third  way  and  still 
a  fourth. 

The  pipe  line  which  the  pumping  sta- 
tion supplies  is  nine  miles  long.  The 
pipes,  of  16,  12  and  8  inch  diameters, 
were,  with  all  their  fittings,  made  to 
order.  The  total  weight  of  these  pipes 
is  6,500,000  pounds,  and  the  total  weight 
of  the  various  special  fittings  is  850,000 
pounds.  The  total  cost  of  the  pipe  line 
was  $355,000- 


IMPROVED  BY  A  FLAG. 


THE  friendliness  with  which  the  Moros 
of  Mindanao  received  the  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  has  frequently  been 
remarked,  but  American  occupation  of 
their  island,  the  second  largest  in  the 
Philippines,  has  yielded  few  incidents 
more  pleasing  than  one  related  by  Flor- 
ence Kimball  Russell  in   the  Criterion. 

An  officer  stationed  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  the  island  had  occasion,  she  says, 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  into  the  moun- 
tains back  of  Davao,  and  stopped  over 
night  in  a  little  village  of  Bogobos.  The^ 
chief  of  these  natives  **did  the  honors"' 
with  savage  dignity. 

The  town  was  dirty  beyond  belief.  The 
people  were  lazy,  even  in  their  curiosity. 
But  one  item  of  interest  was  pointed  out 
to  the  Americans  by  their  host — a  coUec- 
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tion  of  human  skulls  which  decorated  his 
dwelling,  indoors  and  out.  These  were 
trophies  of  war,  he  explained  to  the  officer. 

The  next  morning,  on  leaving,  the  offi- 
cer thanked  the  chief  for  his  hospitality, 
and  asked  him  to  return  the  visit.  The 
savage  accepted  the  invitation.  A  short 
time  later  he  arrived  in  Davao,  accom- 
panied, not  by  an  escort  pf  a  paltry  half- 
dozen,  as  the  officer  had  been,  but  by  the 
major  part  of  his  tribe.  He  was  evidently 
not  going  to  be  outdone  in  ceremonial 
observances;  and  he  and  his  followers 
remained  long  enough  in  Davao  to  cause 
the  official  larder  sadly  to  need  replenish- 
ment. 

During  this  visit  the  Bpgobos  were  one 
and  all  delighted  with  the  military  life  of 
the  post,  the  drills  and  parades  and  rou- 
tine of  daily  duty.  Then,  too,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  barracks  impressed  them, 
and  the  personal  neatness  of  the  khaki- 
dad  soldiers,  not  to  mention  the  very 
desirable  things  to  eat  evolved  by  the 
company  cook. 

But  perhaps  nothing  so  filled  them 
with  awe  and  admiration  as  the  ceremo- 
nial of  raising  and  lowering  of  the  garrison 
flag.  They  never  missed  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  it,  especially  at  evening,  when 
the  improvised  band  played  **  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,''  and  the  flag  fluttered 
slowly  down  the  staflF,  while  the  troops 
stood  at  atteiition  with  bared  heads. 

So  impressed  was  the  chief  that  on 
leaving  Davao  he  asked  the  officer  to 
give  him  an  American  flag  that  he  might 
take  the  custom  into  his  own  village. 
This  was  granted,  and  the  presentation 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  little  sermon,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  Bogobos  was  informed  that 
he  and  his  people  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  great  American  government ; 
that  he,  as  chief  of  the  tribe,  represented 
American  authority  in  his  village,  and 
that  it  would  become  him  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  his  people. 

Then,  with  great  tact,  he  was  further 
informed  that  in  the  United  States  the 
custom  of  decorating  houses  with  human 
skulls  no  longer  prevailed;  that  it  had 
fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  more  enlight- 
,ened  '*  natives''  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  in  fact  they  seriously  objected  to 
such  practices.  Consequently  it  behooved 
him,  as  a  representative  of  the  American 
government,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
in  this  regard.  The  chief  listened  very 
gravely,  but  he  made  no  answer. 


On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  little  vil- 
lage the  officer  was  greatly  surprised  to 
see  what  weight  his  words  had  carried 
and  what  an  effect  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  had  upon  a  savage  mountain  peo- 
ple. Soldiers  were  drilling  under  the 
green  trees ;  sanitation  had  t^en  adopted ; 
sweeping,  heretofore  unknown,  had  be- 
come a  custom  of  the  village ;  the  skulls 
had  been  removed  from  the  executive 
mansion,  and  every  evening  the  chief  and 
his  standing  army  failed  not  to  face  the 
flag  as  it  was  slowly  and  very  reverently 
lowered  from  a  bamboo  flag- staff  where 
during  the  day  it  floated  over  a  village 
it  had  redeemed  from  seemingly  hopeless 
savagery. 


BUILD  UP  THE  LAW  WITHIN, 


BY  BVA  B.  MIXBR. 


II 


THERE  was  an  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  shoe;  she  had  so  many  chil- 
dren she  didn't  know  what  to  do;  some 
she  gave  'lasses  and  some  she  gave  bread 
and  some  she  gave  a  whipping  and  sent 
them  to  bed."  We  are  led  to  believe  in 
this  Mother  Goose  rhyme  that  the  old 
lady  became  extremely  irritable,  but 
think  of  her  provocation — ^such  a  large 
number  of  children  in  such  cramped 
quarters.  These  children  were  undoubt- 
edly full  of  activity;  normal  children  are 
active.  Constant  activity  is  nature's  way 
of  securing  development.  They  would 
have  tried  even  the  patience  of  a  Job, 
and  Job  was  a  man.  You  have  all  heard 
the  story,  perhaps,  of  the  lady  who 
boarded  the  train  with  thirteen  children 
who,  when  asked  by  the  conductor  if 
these  were  her  own  or  was  it  a  picnic, 
replied:  **  Yes,  sir,  these  are  my  children, 
and  they  are  no  picnic,  either." 

We  teachers  realize  that  the  old  lady 
in  the  shoe  had  no  picnic  on  her  hands, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  criticise  the  fact 
that  she  was  mentally  disturbed.  But 
that  she  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion, 
that  she  was  unfitted  to  control  a  family 
of  children  is  clearly  proven  by  the 
methods  she  used  in  *  disciplining  her 
flock.  Some  of  the  children,  by  distend- 
ing their  stomachs  with  'lasses  and  bread, 
were  coaxed  into  submission;  the  re- 
mainder of  them,  by  the  aid  of  the  rod, 
were  thrashed  into  subjection.  Undoubt- 
edly the  beginning  of  a  well  balanced 
will  is  to  be  found  in  the  habit  of  obedi- 
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ence.  Will  is  the  power  to  hold  desire  in 
abeyance  and  to  do  the  thing  that  reason 
dictates.  The  child  must  obey  the 
atitbority  vested  in  individuals  at  first, 
bat  just  as  soon  as  possible,  that  is,  as 
soon  as  reason  begins  to  develop,  should 
begin  the  transfer  of  that  authority  with- 
out to  a  principle  of  law  within.  This 
power  to  reason  and  to  act  upon  principle 
is  worth  much  to  the  individual.  '*  Until 
a  man  has  become  a  law  unto  himself,  he 
is  of  no  great  value  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.*'  Every  right  choice  helps  to 
develop  the  habit  of  choosing;  every  ex- 
ercise of  self-control  results  in  greater 
power  of  self  command.  As  wise  mothers 
and  teachers,  the  penalty  of  an  unwise 
choice  should  be  allowed  to  fall  unfail- 
ingly upon  the  child.  It  is  through  the 
child's  realization  that  the  wise  choice 
and  the  right  act  has,  on  the  whole,  more 
agreeable  consequences  than  the  wrong, 
that  the  power  of  right  choosing  is  de- 
veloped. 

Therefore,  the  matter  of  penalty  or 
punishment  is  an  essential  part  of  will- 
training,  and  an  intensely  practical  one, 
too.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  pun- 
ishment, rightly  considered,  is  not  merely 
an  atonement  for  an  offense  committed, 
bnt  it  should  show  the  nature  of  the 
offense  and  heli>  the  individual  to  build 
np  the  law  within,  and  thereby  avoid  re- 
peating the  same  misdeed.  Unless  he 
has  been  made  stronger  along  the  line  of 
resistance,  of  what  avail  has  been  our 
punishment?  "We  may  look  to  nature 
for  the  principles  that  shall  guide  us, — 
she  teaches  us  all  to  respect  and  obey  her 
laws ;  her  penalties  are  inflexible  yet 
logical  and  devoid  of  all  irritation. 
Nature  never  nags.  The  little  one  puts 
his  hand  upon  the  hot  stove,  no  whirl- 
wind from  without  rushes  in  and  pushes 
the  hand  away  from  the  stove,  then  with 
loud,  vengeful  blasts  scolds  him  for  his 
heedlessness  or  wrong-doing;  he  is  simply 
burned,  the  natural  consequences  of  his 
own  deed,  and  the  fire  quietly  glows  on. 
If  he  again  transgresses  the  law,  again 
he  is  burned  as  quietly  as  before  and 
without  expostulation.  He  quickly 
learns  the  lesson- and  avoids  the  fire 
thereafter,  bearing  no  grudge  against  it. 
He  feels  that  the  inconvenience,  discom- 
fort or  pain  is  merely  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  deed  and  accepts  it  without 
rebellion  or  a  revengeful  thought. 
Nature's  punishments  are  always  retribu- 
tory,  the  deed  brings  its  own  result," — 


nowhere  is  arbitrary  unconnected  punish- 
ment inflicted.  The  nearer  we  can  come 
to  her  standard  which  is  that  of  the  In- 
finite,— the  more  wisely  shall  we  handle 
our  problem, — the  more  easily  shall  we 
build  up  the  law  within.  * '  Unless  a  man 
has  a  will  within  him,  you  can  tie  him  to 
nothing,"  says  Emerson.  There  is  na 
wall  or  safeguard  which  love  can  build 
around  its  object  strong  and  high  enough 
to  keep  away  temptation.  The  wall 
must  be  within  or  else  soonor  or  later  the 
citadel  yields  to  the  enemy. 

The  will,  that  safeguard  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  like  every  muscle,  or^an  or 
faculty,  becomes  strong  by  being  judici- 
ously used.  It  does  not  begin  to  grow 
until  definite  choice  is  made  by  the  in- 
dividual. **  Power  to  choose  the  right 
comes  only  from  having  chosen  to  do 
right  many  times.  Prom  this  power  to 
choose  the  right  for  right's  sake  comes- 
voluntary  obedience  to  the  suggestions 
made  by  teachers  or  parents."  We  are 
larger  physically  than  the  little  ones  wbo- 
cluster  about  us;  we  can  show  our  author- 
ity, if  we  choose.  Like  the  Irish  woman 
who  said  to  her  child  who  was  complain- 
ing of  the  treatment  she  had  received: 
**  It  isn't  because  I  hate  you  that  I  bate 
you,  but  to  show  my  authority."  Like 
the  old  woman  in  the  shoe,  we  can  whip^ 
or  jerk  them  into  submission,  or  if  our 
sympathetic  natures  revolt  at  this,  we 
can  bribe  them  into  submission.  Oar 
schools  can  be  made  to  move  like  clock- 
work, we  being  the  main-spring,  our 
children  becoming  mere  automatons- 
We  may  by  so  doing  secure  a  raise  in 
salary,  but  can  we  afford  to  obtain  the 
fruit  without  the  planting  of  right  seed, 
the  creating  of  the  desire  for  right  con- 
duct, building  up  the  law  within?  I  be- 
lieve that  most  children  can  be  brought 
into  obedience  to  the  laws  of  right  with- 
out being  forced  into  it.  They  can  be 
led  to  see  that  free-will  is  not  liberty  to 
do  what  every  one  likes,  but  the  power  to 
compel  one's  self  to  obey  the  laws  of 
right,  to  voluntarily  choose  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  very  face  of  otherwise 
overwhelming  impulse.  Let  me  quote 
from  Col.  Parker:  "When  a  teacher 
controls  by  sheer  will-power,  re- enforced 
by  proper  punishment  and  rewards,  hi& 
pupils  have  no  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  own  wills." 

There  are  teachers  of  so  strong  will- 
power that  they  overcome  the  will  of  the 
children  and  so-called  order  is  the  pro- 
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duct, — the  order  of  arbitrary  authority. 
The  pupils  are  still,  they  study  in  perfect 
obedience  and  under  the  perfect  control 
of  the  teacher.  There  are  schools  in 
which  discipline  has  reached  the  ultimate. 
The  machinery  for  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  will  seems  perfect.  The  chil- 
dren stand  np,  recite,  and  sit  down  as  if 
moved  by  strings  controlled  by  electric 
wires.  These  teachers  exhibit  their 
schools  as  if  wonders  had  been  accom- 
plished. These  poor  victims  of  mistaken 
discipline  are  deprived  of  all  right  to  ex- 
ercise the  slightest  liberty  of  choice,  not 
to  speak  of  reason.  You  who  listened  to 
Miss  Arnold's  talk  at  Lincoln  will  pardon 
my  using  her  illustration.  She  said  she 
knew  of  many  teachers  of  this  description, 
but  she  wanted  to  tell  of  one  who  had 
come  under  her  personal  notice.  She 
was  a  woman  who  prided  herself  upon 
being  a  disciplinarian.  It  was  her  special 
delight  to  relate  how  her  children  minded 
when  she  spoke.  She  could  conquer  the 
worst  cases  of  disorder.  She  had  duly 
Impressed  the  superintendent  and  board 
with  her  unusual  power  in  this  line  and 
her  salary  had  been  increased  at  different 
times  until  she  was  by  far  the  best  paid 
teacher  in  the  grades.  Sickness  came 
upon  her  and  she  was  obliged  to  be  ab- 
sent from  school  for  a  week.  The  usual 
substitute  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
school.  The  superintendent  felt  no  un- 
easiness as  to  the  room;  such  a  well- 
disciplined  school  would  hardly  need  a 
restraining  hand.  To  his  chagrin,  how- 
ever, the  school  ran  riot,  pandemonium 
reigned  supreme.  Each  day  a  new  sub- 
stitute was  placed  in  charge,  but  with 
the  same  disastrous  results.  When  the 
teacher  returned  everybody  subsided, 
graveyard  stillness  again  pervaded  the 
room  and  the  teacher  was  complimented 
on  her  power  to  govern  such  an  unman- 
ageable class  of  pupils,  and  it  goes  with- 
out saying  her  salary  was  again  raised. 

These  children  outwardly  obeyed  and 
silently  rebelled.  They  had  been  denied 
the  primary  gift  of  God  to  man — the 
right  of  choice.  Conditions  for  choice 
and  the  exercise  of  reason  had  not  been 
presented.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when 
the  opportunity  for  liberty  came  they  in- 
dulged a  helpless  license ?  ''The  day  is 
come  when  the  fear  of  disobedience  of  a 
few  negatives  is  not  to  be  the  method  of 
the  school,*'  when  the  grand  positive 
precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are 
to    be  applied    in    depth    and    breadth 


throughout  school  life;  the  center  of  that 
sermon,  *'  Blessed  are  those  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  for  they 
shall  be  filled.*' 

The  Saviour  said  these  words  because 
He  knew  in  human  souls  there  is  a  depth 
and  a  breadth  of  desire  which,  if  the 
right  conditions  were  presented^  would  be 
developed  into  the  highest  moral  and 
spiritual  power — a  building  up  of  the  law 
within. — Nebraska  Teacher. 


VIGOROUS  AT  FOURSCORE  YEARS 
OF  AGE. 


"Il/'HILE  every  Bible  statement  is  true, 
V\  and  is  profitable  for  instruction  and 
guidance  if  understood  and  used  aright, 
there  is  many  a  Bible  statement  that  is 
liable,  through  its  misunderstanding  and 
misuse,  to  ^  a  means  of  harm  to  the 
reader.  Of  this  fact  the  Bible  itself  gives 
us  assurance.  We  have  therefore  a  duty 
to  understand,  as  well  as  to  read  or  hear, 
Bible  statements. 

A  popular  belief  is  that  God  has  in  the 
Bible  declared  that  man's  useful  life  on 
earth  is  limited  to  seventy,  or,  at  the 
most,  to  eighty,  years.  Because  of  this 
erroneous  Mief  many  a  devout  child  of 
God  who  finds  himself  in  health  aiMi 
vigor  a  few  years  past  seventy  speaks  of 
himself  as  "now  living  on  borrowed 
time."  Yet  neither  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  nor  the  lessons  of  human  history 
give  us  reason  for  believing  that  the 
present  limit  of  man's  normal  life  on 
earth  is  fixed  at  seventy  or  even  eighty 
years. 

It  is  true  that  an  incidental  poetic 
statement  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  (Ps.  xa 
id)  reads : 

The  days  of  onr  years  are  threescore  years  and 

ten,' 
Or  even  b^  reason  of  strength  fonrscore  years; 
Yet  is  their  pride  bnt  labor  and  sorrow ; 
For  it  is  soon  gone,  and  we  fly  away. 

But  this  is  at  the  best,  and  taken  in  its 
exact  literalness,  only  a  declaration  of 
the  facts  at  the  time  when  the  Psalmist 
wrote,  and  of  the  lands  of  which  he  in- 
tended to  speak.  It  is  not  given  as  a 
general  truth  applying  to  man's  past  his^ 
tory,  nor  is  it  a  foretelling  of  what  is  to 
be  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Psalmist  certainly  does  not  say 
that  until  his  day  the  normal  age  of  man 
had  been  seventy  years.  According  to 
the  Bible  record,  men  from  Adam  to  Noah 
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lived  to  be  from  five  hundred  to  nine 
hundred  years  old.  In  a  new  state  of 
Uiings,  from  Abraham  to  Moses»  a  hun- 
dred years  was  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon age  for  man  to  attain  to.  ''Moses 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when 
he  died;  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his 
natural  force  abated."  So  it  is  evident 
that  the  Psalmist  did  not  intend  to  be 
understood  as  asserting  that  in  the  past 
the  limit  of  man's  age  had  been  fixed  at 
seventy  or  eighty  years. 

Nor  was  the  Psalmist  saying  that  from 
his  time  onward  man's  age  was  thus  to 
be  fixed  of  God.  The  Psalmist  knew,  as 
did  others  of  God's  children  and  repre- 
sentatives, that  better  times  were  coming 
to  those  who  loved  God.  The  best  things 
for  God's  dear. ones  then  were  and  now 
are  before  them,  not  in  the  present  or  in 
the  past.  This  is  as  sure  as  that  God  is 
God.  The  prophecy  of  inspired  Isaiah, 
speaking  for  Jehovah  to  God's  children : 
*'  There  shall  be  no  more  ...  an  infant 
of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not 
filled  his  days ;  for  the  child  shall  die  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  the  sinner  [the 
persistent  wrong-doer]  being  a  hundred 
years  old  shall  be  accursed.  .  .  .  My 
chosen  shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their 
hands"  (Isa.  Ixv.  20-22).  The  inspired 
Psalmist  did  not  say,  or  mean,  or  inti- 
mate, that  God's  best  plans  and  promises 
were  to  be  of  no  avail. 

If  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist  man's 
normal  mature  age  was  seventy  years, 
that  is  an  interesting  historical  fact,  but 
that  day  has  passed  away,  and  we  have 
for  centuries  been  living  in  better  times. 
Many  a  man  has  done  his  best  work  in 
these  recent  centuries  after  reaching  the 
age  of  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  many 
another  who  has  not  yet  come  to  that  ful- 
ness of  ripe  maturity  can  look  forward  to 
its  privileges  in  glad  expectation  and 
confidence.  With  the  increased  oppor- 
tunities and  modes  of  living  enjoyed  by 
men,  many  now  accomplish  more  after 
they  are  seventy  years  old  than  men  could 
in  former  ages  before  they  reached  that 
age. 

There  was  wisdom  as  well  as  humor  in 
the  suggestion  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  when 
he  responded  to  the  remark  of  the  Chris- 
tian woman  who  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old : 
"Would  you  limit  me  to  that?"  He 
was  at  that  time  well  past  ninety,  and  he 
was  still  able,  physically  and  intellectu- 
ally, as  well  as  spiritually,  .to  meet  to 


advantage  sovereigns  and  jurists  and  leg- 
islators in  matters  with  which  he  or  they 
had  to  do. 

John  Wesley's  standard  for  man  was 
far  better  than  that  mistakenly  ascribed 
to  the  inspired  Psalmist :  ''A  man  is  im- 
mortal until  his  work  is  done."  Wesley, 
traveling  tirelessly  over  sea  and  land, 
continued  on  his  mission  until  he  was 
eighty-eight.  And  how  many  such  illus- 
trations might  be  cited  of  men  of  promi- 
nence who  continued  at  the  front  in  active 
service  after  they  had  come  to  be  four- 
score years  of  age! 

Benjamin  Franklin  lived  and  labored 
until  he  was  eighty-four.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  after  all  his  varied  and  arduous 
labors  in  diplomatic  and  political  and  ex- 
ecutive service  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
WAS  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  active  in 
debate,  and  even  then  and  there  more 
than  a  match  for  young  and  fiery  politi- 
cians, when  he  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old.  William  E.  Gladstone  was 
undertaking  new  studies  in  both  English 
and  Greek  when  he  was  well  past  the 
eighty-year  mark.  Field-marshal  Von 
Moltke  was  directing  the  movements  of 
vast  armies  when  he  was  more  than 
eighty.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  after 
all  his  varied  service  in  camp  and  field 
and  council,  having  won  by  his  prowess 
peace  for  Europe  and  for  the  world,  and 
after  serving  his  country  as  prime  minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  had  still  strength  to 
use — and  used  it — at  fourscore  and  five. 
Lord  John  Russell,  another  premier  of 
Great  Britain,  ceased  his  work  at  eighty- 
six.  Lord  Harry  Brougham,  statesman 
and  orator  and  lord  chancellor,  was  yet 
in  his  prime  at  eighty,  and  lived  to  be 
ninety.  Emperor  William,  to  whom  Von 
Moltke  won  Germany,  was,  it  is  true^ 
only  seventy-five  when  he  was  crowned, 
but  he  ruled  with  wisdom  and  ability 
until  he  was  more  than  ninety. 

Of  poets,  William  Wordsworth  died 
at  eighty.  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  was 
eighty-three  when  the  world  bade  him 
farewell  as  he  was  "crossing  the  bar." 
Victor  Hugo  was  fourscore  and  three 
when  he  ceased  to  write,  and  Johann 
Von  Goethe  was  of  the  same  age.  Both 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  John  G. 
Whittier  were  at  their  work  for  the 
world  until  they  were  fourscore  and  five 
years  old.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  well- 
nigh  forty  years  after  she  inspired  the  na- 
tion with  her  **  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic," wrote  a  poem  for  the  Sunday- SchooJ 
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Times  on  *  *  The  Message  of  Peace,  * '  which 
showed  that  she  still  had  vigor  and  cheer 
and  hope.  She  was  then  eighty,  and 
4she  is  still  with  us.  And  William  Cullen 
Bryant  wrote  for  these  pages  a  poem  on 
''Washington's  Birthday,"  which  proved 
that  his  true  strength  was  not  declining, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  after  put- 
ting his  impress  on  the  world,  and  writ- 
ing his  "Cosmos,''  was  still  at  work 
when  he  was  ninety  years  old.  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  the  famous  physician  and  world 
traveler,  crossed  the  Atlantic  once  more 
.as  he  was  on  the  verge  of  eighty-five. 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  gruff  and  wise  at 
fourscore  and  six.  Chancellor  Kent  was 
still  the  eminent  legal  authority  at  eighty- 
four.  Michael  Angelo,  painter,  poet,  arch- 
itect and  sculptor,  was  making  imperish- 
able monuments  to  beautify  and  impress 
the  earth  up  to  ninety  years  of  age. 

President  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams 
College,  was  a  power  for  good  as  an 
educator,  as  a  thinker  and  as  the  head  of 
the  great  pioneer  foreign  missionary  so- 
ciety of  America  until  he  was  well  past 
fourscore.  President  Bliphalet  Nott,  of 
Union  College,  a  friend  and  co-worker  of 
President  Hopkins,  was  in  vigor  until 
past  ninety.  His  brother,  Samuel  Nott, 
of  Connecticut,  father  of  one  of  the  first 
five  Student  Volunteer  foreign  mission- 
aries from  this  country,  continued  hale 
and  hearty  to  about  the  same  age.  The 
writer  enjoyed  hearing  both  of  these 
brothers  in  the  pulpit  when  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  ninety. 

Frederick  Fraley,  of  Philadelphia,  when 
as  old  as  was  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  wasstill 
president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  at  the  head  of  other  national 
organizations,  and  valued  in  them  all  for 
the  intelligent  attention  he  gave  to  his 
duties. 

Dr.  William  H.  Purness,  of  the  same 
city,  when  more  than  ninety,  was  wel- 
comed in  any  circle  for  what  he  still  was 
and  could  do,  as  well  as  for  what  he  had 
been  and  had  done.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  delights  us  all  by  his  continued 
writings  since  he  was  eighty,  and  how 
unwilling  we  should  be  to  think  that  he 
is  nearing  the  end  of  his  earthly  course! 
Lucretia  Mott,  known  to  all  these  more 
recently  mentioned  celebrities  as  reformer 
and  preacher  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  a  woman  of  influence  and  power 
until  she  was  eighty-seven  years  old. 
Russell   Sage,   at  eighty-six,   has  both 


eyes  open  and  is  able  to  keep  up  with 
younger  men. 

Colonel  George  L.  Perkins,  of  Con- 
necticut, was  by  no  means  past  his  prime 
at  ninety  years.  Still  in  active  business, 
his  erect  form  and  firm  tread  and  military 
bearing  evidenced  his  vigor.  Continning 
thus,  he  celebrated  his  centenary,  and 
the  day  after  that  he  went  to  a  seaside 
resort  for  recreation.  But,  not  being 
hopeful  of  continuing  a  second  century's 
struggle,  soon  after  ti^at  he  gave  up  life's 
contest.  Nor  is  he  the  only  person  of 
the  writer's  acquaintance  who  has  felt 
the  strain  of  a  centennial  birthday's  cele- 
bration. 

A  near  neighbor  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  Mr.  Ellis  Yarnall,  who  was  a 
friend  of  William  Wordsworth  and  the 
Coleridges  and  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
Charles  Kingsley  and  John  Bright  and 
other  great  Englishmen,  is  vigorous  and 
active  at  more  than  fourscore  and  five. 
He  goes  to  his  business  daily,  and  gives 
pleasure  to  the  friends  with  whom  he 
may  be  in  the  evenings  or  at  other  times. 
Another  of  the  friends  of  the  writer  to 
whom  he  has  been  a  neighbor  for  years, 
Mr.  Abraham  Barker,  at  more  than  four- 
score and  two,  is  equally  vigorous  with 
Mr.  Yarnall.  His  family  has  been  linked 
in  business  relations  with  prominent  peo- 
ple and  nations  for  generations,  and  he 
is  still  ready  for  fresh  work,  and  shows 
courage  and  faith. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Comegys,  of  Philadelphia, 
long  prominent  in  commercial  and  phil- 
anthropic circles,  in  health  and  vigor 
welcomed  a  glad  circle  of  friends  when 
he  was  eighty.  All  his  business  activities 
were  continued  until  then  and  later. 

A  lovely  lady,  a  connection  of  the 
writer,  when  on  the  verge  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  having  had  a  severe  illness, 
so  far  from  being  discouraged,  determined 
to  cross  the  ocean  and  visit  Europe  and 
Africa  in  the  hope  of  renewing  her 
health.  So,  at  that  age,  she  went  to 
Bgypt,  and  rode  on  a  camel's  back  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  is  now  in 
excellent  health,  ready  for  whatever  God 
has  in  store  for  her  in  the  coming  years. 
The  writer's  honored  father,  after  long 
service  in  public  and  private  life,  was 
able  to  improve  his  social  privileges  until 
long  past  fourscore  years.  The  writer's 
grandmother  was  fresh  and  in  the  fall 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  was  a  constant 
blessing  to  her  friends,  until  her  life  was 
cut  short  by  a  fall,  in  her  own  home,  at 
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more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  And  thus 
he  might  continue  to  multiply  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth.  It  should  be  noted 
that  none  of  these  veterans  were  idlers. 
All  kept  at  work  to  the  last. 

Surely  a  child  of  God  in  these  days 
ought  to  count  himself  or  herself  at  a 
hopeful  age  at  fourscore  years.  And  may 
we  not  expect  that  there  will  be  a  steady 
improvement  in  this  line  until  vigorous 
men  of  a  hundred  years  old  will  be  as 
common  as  persons  now  are  at  eighty, 
and  that  this  will  be  only  another  step 
of  progress? — Sunday-School  Times. 


TREES  FOR  THE  HIGHWAYS. 


ADVANTAGES    OF    SHADB    TO    CITY   AND 
SUBURBAN  DWBI.LBRS. 


TREE* planting  is  ''  one  of  the  best  ex- 
pressions of  altruism,"  says  William 
P.  Pox,  Superintendent  of  State  Forests, 
in  a  pamphlet  on  tree- planting  on  streets 
and  highways.  *'  The  man  who  plants 
trees  is  thinking  of  others  rather  than 
himself.  He  enables  people  to  gratify 
their  lov^  of  the  beautiful,  to  enjoy  better 
health,  to  become  more  prosperous;  he 
makes  the  world  better  and  happier. 
Trees  purify  and  cool  the  air,  increase 
the  value  of  surrounding  property,  and 
are  pleasing  to  the  eye.  They  should  be 
placed  along  the  highways,  on  our  vil- 
lage and  city  streets,  on  lawns  and  in 
paiks,  on  school- house  grounds,  on  farms 
in  the  dooryard,  and  wherever  shade  or 
shelter  may  be  needed.  Planted  in  com- 
memoration of  persons  or  events,  they 
become  living  monuments  that  endure 
when  the  inscriptions  on  yellow,  moss- 
covered  marbles  in  the  churchyard  are  no 
longer  legible. 

**  Trees  should  be  set  out  along  every 
road  for  shade.  In  addition, 'the  farm 
lands  can  be  marked  advantageously 
with  fruit-bearing  or  nut-bearing  trees 
that  will  bring  money  to  their  owner 
and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  his  sur- 
roundings. Objections  may  be  made  in 
certain  localities  to  placing  trees  along  a 
public  road,  because  their  shade  would 
tend  to  make  it  wet  and  muddy.  If  such 
conditions  exist  the  fault  is  in  the  road 
and  not  in  the  trees;  there  are  some  very 
muddy  highways  along  which  nothing 
has  been  planted.  Although  a  row  of 
trees  may  retard  somewhat  the  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  at  the  surface  of  the 


roadbed,  at  the  same  time  they  drain  its 
foundation  by  the  rapid  absorption  of 
water  through  their  roots.  When  a  road- 
bed is  properly  constructed,  drained  and 
ditched  the  trees  will  do  no  harm;  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  furnish  a  grateful 
shade  to  the  traveler,  and  prevent  dust 
without  creating  mud. 

'*  There  are  roads  along  which  no  trees 
are  allowed,  because  some  resident  argues 
that  the  sun  is  needed  to  dry  up  the  mud 
and  sloughs  which  in  spring  make  travel- 
ing slow  and  difficult.  But  in  summer 
the  sun-baked  mud  is  pulverized  under 
the  wagon  wheels,  creating  clouds  of  dust 
that  are  worse  than  mud.  With  a  well 
built  highway,  shaded  by  trees,  both 
these  nuisances  would  be  avoided.  Even 
a  poor  road  will  permit  of  one  row  of 
trees,  which  should  be  placed  on  the 
south  or  west  side,  as  its  direction  may 
require,  to  temper  the  heat  of  the  after- 
noon sun.  One  of  the  finest,  smoothest 
roads  in  New  York  may  be  found  in  the 
Adirondack  forest — from  St.  Huberts'  inn 
to  the  Ausable  lakes — and  yet  it  is  well 
shaded  by  trees  that  meet  overhead, 
shutting  out  the  sun  except  where  the 
road  is  flecked  with  light  that  streams 
through  the  small  openings  in  the  leafy 
cover.  But  this  road  was  constructed  in 
proper  shape  and  of  suitable  material. 

**Some  States — noticeably  New  York 
and  Massachusetts — have  made  larger 
appropriations  recently  for  good  roads, 
and  these  annual  expenditures  will  not 
only  be  continued,  but  will  probably  be 
increased.  With  the  money  thus  pro- 
vided long  lines  of  stone  highways  with 
perfected  drained  roadbeds  have  been 
constructed,  and  with  each  succeeding 
year  many  more  miles  will  be  finished. 
We  are  entering  on  an  era  of  good  roads. 
But  the  good  work  of  the  road  builders 
will  not  be  complete  until  trees  are 
planted  at*  proper  distances  on  each  side 
of  the  highway.  In  his  annual  report 
for  1901,  the  Hon.  Edward  A.  Bond, 
staff  engineer  and  surveyor.  New  York, 
states  that  actual  cost  of  134  miles  of 
stone  macadam  roads  was  $7,955  per  mile. 
Now  it  takes  196  trees  to  plant  each  side 
of  a  highway  for  one  mile,  and  the  cost 
of  the  planting  will  be  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  road  construction. 
Having  expended  over  $7,000  on  the 
roadbed,  there  surely  should  be  no  objec- 
tion to  paying  $150  more  in  order  to  have 
a  cool,  shady  driveway.  Of  course  *  dirt  * 
roads  have    been    constructed  in  some 
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localities  under  the  good  roads  law  at  a 
much  less  cost  per  mile,  but  the  argu- 
ment still  holds  good,  in  that  the  work 
will  not  be  complete  until  the  trees  are 
planted.  Why  not  amend  the  law  so  as 
to  include  the  tree  planting  ? 

Mr.  Pox  declares  that  nothing  has 
been  found  that  will  equal  the  American 
elm  and  hard  maple  for  wide  roads  and 
double  rows.  The  elms  should  be  at 
least  seventy  feet  apart,  as  they  often 
attain  a  spread  of  loo  feet,  and  the  trees 
should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  or  inter- 
fere with  each  other  until  they  assume 
their  full  size  and  natural  shape.  Trans- 
planted, or  second  growth  hard  maples, 
along  a  country  road  attain  a  large  size 
and  beautiful  appearance,  which  require 
a  fifty-foot  space.  Other  species — oaks, 
basswood,  white  ash,  locust,  willow, 
horse  chestnut,  black  cherry,  button  ball, 
beech,  and  the  two  soft  maples  can  be 
used  with  good  results  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired variety. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  by  planting  the 
scarlet  oak,  red  maple  and  pehperidge 
the  brilliancy  of  the  autumn  coloring 
may  be  enhanced  by  the  bright  red  dis- 

?layed  by  the  leaves  of  these  species, 
^he  birches,  and  especially  the  yellow 
birch,  are  not  desirable  for  street  or 
roadside  use,  as  they  assume  a  different 
form  when  grown  in  the  open  instead  of 
the  forest,  the  branches  growing  lower 
down,  and  the  trunk  failing  to  reach  its 
usual  height,  although  it  may  attain  a 
large  diameter.  Nut-bearing  trees,  the 
chestnut,  butter-nut  and  the  hickories 
are  also  available  for  highway  planting. 
They  are  large,  handsome  trees,  and, 
although  they  may  suffer  from  the  depre- 
dations of  boys  in  quest  of  nuts,  they  have 
peculiarities  of  limbs  and  of  branching 
which  are  pleasing. 

"In  street  planting,''  says  Superin- 
tendent Fox,  **  the  trees  should  be  placed 
with  reference  to  the  room  they  will  need 
when  fully  grown,  rather  than  with  refer- 
ence to  the  lot  boundaries;  otherwise 
there  will  be  irregularity,  overcrowding 
and  unoccupied  spaces.  The  average 
city  lot  is  too  narrow  to  permit  a  tree  on 
each,  and  so  the  proper  spacing  on  a 
block  must  be  determined  irrespective  of 
the  wishes  of  the  property  owners,  each 
of  whom  might  want  a  tree  in  front  of  his 
house.  If  a  block  is  fully  planted,  the 
trees  on  one  side  of  the  street  should 
stand  opposite  the  spaces  on  the  other 
side.     Planting  at  half  distance,  with  the 


intention  of  removing  every  other  tree  in 
time,  is  sometimes  done  in  order  to  obtain 
more  shade  at  the  start.  But  this  plan  is 
an  objectionable  one;  the  intermediate 
trees  are  seldom  removed,  and  in  their 
crowded  condition  become  ill-shaped  and 
undersized.  The  arrangement  is  a  doubt- 
ful expedient,  even  if  the  superfluous  ones 
are  removed  at  the  proper  time,  for  while 
the  trees  are  small  they  afford  neither 
beauty  nor  shade,  no  matter  how  closely 
they  were  planted. 

"The  only  case  in  which  interval 
might  be  filled  with  advantage  is  in  a  row 
of  old  trees  that  have  passed  matority 
and  are  nearing  their  end.  In  snch  a 
case  time  can  be  saved  by  planting  yonn^ 
ones  in  the  spaces;  for  when  the  old  de- 
caying trees  fall,  the  young  ones  will  be 
well  along  toward  replacing  them.  On 
residential  streets  where  the  houses  stand 
well  back  from  the  fence  line,  with  lawns 
or  wide  yards  in  front,  the  trees  should 
not  be  placed  at  the  curb,  but  inside  the 
walk,  where  they  will  be  free  from  injury, 
obtain  more  moisture  and  afford  an 
equally  good  shade. 

*  *  An  avenue  should  be  planted  through- 
out its  entire  length  with  the  same 
species,  or  at  least  for  several  blocks.  By 
using  one  kind  on  a  street  a  stately  archi- 
tectural effect  is  obtained  that  will  always 
be  pleasing  and  impressive.  While 
variety  may  be  desirable  for  its  educa- 
tional tendency,  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted because  of  the  irregular,  unsightly 
appearance  caused  by  trees  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes.  Lamp  posts,  as  well 
as  trees,  are  deemed  ornamental  by  many 
people,  but  no  one  would  even  think  of 
erecting  posts  of  different  heights,  size 
and  appearance  on  the  same  streets.  The 
advantages  of  a  variety  are  better  secured 
by  planting  different  species  on  different 
streets. 

A  pleasing  and  quite  advisable  varia- 
tion of  this  rule  has  been  suggested  by 
Lewis  Collins,  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Tree  Planting  Society— that  at  the  inter- 
section of  wide  streets  an  elm  should  be 
placed  at  each  comer,  an  arrangement 
which  would  add  rather  than  detract 
from  the  architectural  appearance.  A 
change  of  trees  may  be  allowed  on  rural 
driveways  where  the  irregularity  of  the 
scenery  will  better  permit  such  an  ar- 
rangement, but  even  then  it  is  better  to 
avoid  abrupt,  repeated  changes  by  plant- 
ing the  same  species  for  a  considerable 
distance.*' — N,  Y,  Evening  Post. 
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HEART  TO  HEART  TAI.K  WITH 
TEACHERS. 


BY  A.  B.  COLB. 


SUPPOSE  the  teacher  is  correctly 
dressed,  his  dothes  well-fitted,  his 
linen  immaculate,  his  boots  polished; 
that  on  the  street  his  address  is  easy, 
affable,  and  always  polite;  in  the  school- 
room everything  is  in  its  place;  every 
lesson  is  correctly  assigned;  a  time-table 
that  can  be  depended  npon;  in  short,  that 
the  teacher  is  a  model  of  taste,  accuracy, 
and  punctuality,  do  you  not  think  that 
those  pupils  who  sit  under  his  instruc- 
tion five  or  six  hours  a  day  for  one,  two, 
or  five  years,  it  may  be,  will  take  in  un- 
consciously some  of  those  habits  and 
characteristics  and  reflect  them  in  the 
years  to  come  ? 

Verily!  that  man  is  an  ideal  to  his  pu- 
pils. Think  of  your  own  experience 
when  you  were  a  pupil  twenty  or  more 
years  ago.  Is  there  not  some  one  among 
all  your  teachers  who  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  from  the  others  ?  Why  ?  Simply 
because  for  some  reason  you  took  im- 
pressions from  that  one,  and  did  not  from 
the  others.  Many  a  boy  in  active  busi- 
ness life  to-day  owes  his  position  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  some  early  teacher. 
Some  Pangbom  is  often  required  to  quell 
a  Dewey  m  order  that  Manila  may  be 
conquered  in  a  bloodless  victory.  We 
little  realize  how  far-reaching  is  our  influ- 
ence when  we  change  the  likes  or  dislikes 
of  a  growing  boy  or  girl.  Think  of  the 
power  that  Mark  Hopkins  must  have 
wielded!  Measure  the  influence  of  an 
Arnold  on  the  affairs  of  England. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  there 
are  not  great  responsibilites  on  your 
shoulders  simply  because  you  only  hap- 
pen to  have  a  little  school  of  a  dozen 
scholars  at  cross-roads  thirty  miles  from 
the  city.  Our  great  men  have  been 
reared  in  just  such  places.  They  were 
not  different  from  other  boys— just  as 
freckled,  dirty,  mischievous,  and  ''thick- 
headed," as  any  you  now  have.  They 
contained  a  spark  of  genius,  however, 
and  some  good  soul  fanned  it  to  a  flame. 
There  may  be  a  spark  in  your  little  coterie. 

There  are  habits  of  taste  to  be  formed 
in  the  school-room.  These  habits  will  be 
influenced  more  or  less  by  the  outside  en- 
vironments of  the  individual  pupils,  but 
that  does  not  lessen  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher.  The  lower  the  surroundings 


of  the  pupil  the  higher  should  be  the 
ideal  set  before  that  pupil. 

The  great  storehouse  of  literature 
should  bie  opened  to  the  pupils,  and  a 
taste  for  reading  developed.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  one  who  has  had  the  bles- 
sings of  even  the  most  rudimentary  edu- 
cation that  does  not  like  to  read  more  or 
less.  The  choice  will  depend  upon  the 
refinement  of  taste.  Take,  for  instance^ 
the  boy  of  thirteen  or  fifteen  who  will 
sit  for  hours  thoroughly  absorbed  in  some 
cheap,  wild-west,  five-cent,  blood-and- 
thunder  novel-— and  ^  he  is  only  reading 
what  suits  his  taste.  -  He  is  at  one  stage 
of  development.  It  only  needs  the  right 
influence  to  reach  that  boy,  and  his  taste- 
will  respond  to  the  influence.  Place 
biography  in  his  hands  at  first,  then  his- 
torical fiction,  and  later  true  history  and 
pure  literature,  and  the  deed  is  done.  It 
is  a  crime  for  any  teacher  to  know  that  a 
boy  or  girl  is  reading  trash  and  not  at- 
tempt to  elevate  the  taste  of  that  child. 

Again'^the  teacher,  owes  it  to  his  pu*^ 
pils  to  develop  a  love  for  nature.  Not 
that  silly,  insipid  and  affected  admiration 
which  denominates  every  object,  tree,  or 
color  as  "charming,"  "perfectly  lovely," 
etc.,  but  good  solid  and  sensible  love. 
Teach  the  boy  or  girl  to  see  the  beauty  in 
the  bluet  by  the  roadside  as  well  as  in  the 
the  stately  oak  at  the  foot  of  yonder 
rugged  mountain.  Teach  nature  in  all 
her  fulness  and  grandeur.  Show  the 
child  how  much  he  owes  to  the  hard,  un- 
relenting laws  of  that  unseen  force  which 
we  call  nature.  Teach  him  to  see  the 
beauty  in  the  whole  as  well  as  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts.  In  other  words, 
create  a  synthetic  love  as  well  as  an  ana- 
lytical love.  Too  much  of  our  so-called 
nature-study  savors  of  the  dissecting 
table;  it  is  a  destructive  rather  than  a 
creative  study. 

The  time  was  when  only  a  few  fortunate 
ones  could  revel  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
ownership  of  the  world's  great  master- 
pieces of  art.  So  common  and  so  realistic 
are  the  reproductions,   however,  at  the 

f)resent  day  that  even  the  humblest 
aborer  can  have  a  few  to  adorn  the  walls. 
What,  then,  is  our  duty  ?  Simply  to  so 
educate  the  children  that  they  may  appre- 
ciate the  pictures  that  come  to  their  no- 
tice, and  that  in  their  home-making  they 
may  accept  the  true  art  and  reject  the 
false  and  gaudy  show. 

The  teacher  should  insist  on  neatness, 
conciseness  and  exactness.     No  exercise 
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should  be  accepted  which  does  not  show 
on  its  face  that  it  represents  the  pupil's 
best  efforts.  Why  ?  Not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  individual  recitation,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  but  rather,  to  form  those 
habits  so  necessary  to  a  successful  busi- 
ness man.  It  is  not  so  much  what  we  learn 
in  school  as  it  is  howv9^  learn  it,  and  kow 
well  we  are  able  to  apply  it.  Do  not 
cram  the  child  with  a  thousand  and  one 
disconnected  facts,  dates  or  rules.  Teach 
consistently.  Be  practical.  Group  ideas 
about  a  central  thought.  Be  a  philoso- 
pher in  your  teaching. — N,  V.  School 
/ounial. 


HERBERT  SPENCER. 


IN  the  death  of  Herbert  Spencer  the 
world  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  schol- 
ars, for  true  scholarship  consists  not  alone 
in  a  knoweldge  of  facts,  but  rather  in  the 
capacity  to  interpret  and  use  such  knowl- 
^ge.  Herbert  Spencer  was  a  great 
thinker;  he  taught  the  world.  In  every 
<lepartment  of  learning  we  may  trace  the 
influence  of  Spencer's  philosophy.  His 
'*  Pacts  and  Comments,"  the  last  of  his 
publications,  has  already  had  a  very  wide 
sale,  and  is  read  with  interest  by  the  sci- 
entist, the  religionist,  and  the  philoso- 
pher. Spencer  was  the  founder  of  the 
"'synthetic  philosophy."  At  the  aee  of 
31  he  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
thinking  world  by  his  teachings  in  **  So- 
cial Statics."  For  forty-three  years  he 
devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  construc- 
tion and  completion  of  his  great  system 
of  philosophy.  His  intellect  was  stupen- 
dous ;  his  comprehensive  view  of  man 
and  nature  was  unparalleled.  He  lived 
and  labored  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
firm  in  his  conviction  that  his  views  were 
sound,  even  though  they  met  with  the 
most  violent  opposition  from  many 
sources.  Firm  in  his  own  beliefs,  he  was 
unmoved  by  criticism,  being  confident 
that  in  time  the  views  of  the  men  would 
change.  As  he  says  in  his  last  volume, 
mentioned  above: 

**  Let  me  restate  this  thesis  by  setting 
out  with  the  truth  that  all  movement  is 
rhythmical — that  of  opinion  included. 
After  going  to  one  extreme  a  reaction  in 
course  of  time  carries  it  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  then  comes  eventually  a  re- 
action. This  is  clearly  observable  in  the 
case  of  reputations. ' ' 

His  was  the  self-confidence  of  great- 


ness. He  even  went  so  far  as  to  condemn 
the  very  things  in  which  men  of  the  times 
generally  take  the  most  pride — such  as 
the  widening  and  individualizing  of  na- 
tional government,  the  activities  in  all 
countries  in  the  broad  field  of  education 
— the  '*  educational  mania,"  as  he  called 
it,  and  the  prevailing  military  spirit,  so 
much  in  evidence  on  both  continents. 
His  thought  on  this  subject  may  be  un- 
derstood trom  the  following: 

''Were  any  one  to  call  me  dishonest  or 
untruthful,  he  would  touch  me  to  the 
quick.  Were  he  to  say  that  I  am  unpa- 
triotic he  would  leave  me  unmoved." 

Spencer's  life  was  a  noble  one.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  83  years,  having  never 
married.  During  all  these  years  his  life 
was  marked  by  stem  self-denial,  by  se- 
vere study,  and  crowned  with  the  world's 
acknowledgement  of  one  of  the  greatest 
intellects  that  ever  lived.  It  was  fitting 
for  so  great  a  man  that  his  body,  as  he 
direct^,  should  be  given  back  to  the 
"working  world"  through  the  rapid  and 
beautiful  process  of  cremation. 

The  English  papers  speak  of  him  as 
"  the  last  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
Victorian  age,"  as  he  was  unquestionably 
the  greatest.  He  had  few  companions, 
being  much  of  his  life  in  poor  health  and 
in  embarrassed  circumstances.  Those 
most  intimate  with  him  were  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  Darwin,  Lewes  and  "  George 
Eliot,"  but  even  these  few  persons  were 
scarcely  more  than  occasional  visitors. 
His  most  helpful  friend  was  Professor  E. 
L-  Yeomans,  of  New  York,  by  whose 
personal  effort  the  sum  of  $7,000  was 
raised  to  enable  Spencer  to  complete  Us 
great  [work  on  philosophy,  which  was 
finally  published  in  1896.  As  a  child  he 
had  abhorred  study,  not  being  able  to 
read  until  past  seven  years  of  age.  His 
father  was  a  Methodist  minister,  and 
while  the  son  was  a  dunce  at  school,  he 
gathered  much  learning  from  his  father's 
library  and  from  his  father's  instruction. 
The  little  "  Primer  of  Geometry,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Appleton's,  roused  the  boy's 
intellect,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he  discov- 
ered a  theorem  in  descriptive  geometry, 
and  from  that  time  made  steady  progress 
in  the  study  of  science  until  at  30  he  was 
the  master  of  many  sciences.  He  acquired 
his  education  outside  of  the  schools,  thus 
illustrating  his  theory  of  evolution  in  his 
own  life. 

Herbert  Spencer  died  poor,  but  in  ids 
life  work  he  erected  a  monument  moce 
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endnriDg  than  brass,  commemorating 
sach  fortitude  and  nobility  of  character 
as  has  seldom  if  ever  been  excelled. — 
The  Rostrum, 


A  LESSON  OF  PATRIOTISM. 


A 


NARROW  sea  separates  the  Chinese 
from  the  Japanese;  they  are  probably 
descendants  of  the  same  stock;  the 
Chinese  classics  are  the  classics  of  the 
Japanese  schools,  and  are  studied  as  in 
oar  schools  young  people  study  Latin  or 
Greek ;  there  is  a  mysterious  sympathy 
between  the  two  peoples,  who  under- 
stand one  another's  ways  of  thinking, 
ideals,  aspirations,  and  they  are  or  would 
be  driven  together  into  a  closer  bond  or 
alliance  by  the  fear  of  a  common  whit6 
peril — Russian  aggression — if  nature 
should  be  permitted  to  have  full  play. 
The  Chinese  are  "a  flight  of  locusts  " 
without  leaders,  common  purposes  or  ef- 
fective patriotism  which  shall  awake 
them  from  a  lethargy  of  thousands  of 
years;  the  Japanese  have  been  aroused  as 
by  magic,  and  the  whole  country  is  ablaze 
with  a  spirit  of  do  or  die  for  their  land 
and  their  ideals. 

There  is  something  inspiring  and  sub- 
lime in  the  energy  and  courage  and  love 
of  institutions  which  animate  the  highest 
and  lowest  and  bind  them  together  with 
bonds  stronger  than  steel,  so  that  they 
will  die,  if  need  be,  in  the  common  de- 
fense; and  there  is  something,  too,  in  the 
Japanese  spirit  from  which  even  America 
may  learn  a  lesson  or  gain  at  least  a  hint. 

When  one  asks  a  Japanese  child  what 
is  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world,  the 
lisping  reply  is,  **  To  die  for  the  Emper- 
or." A  Japanese  son  was  brought  home 
dead  during  the  Chinese  war,  and  the 
mother  said,  as  she  smiled,  **Then  he 
was  able  to  be  of  some  service."  The 
Japanese  fostered  this  spirit  for  ages 
among  the  Samurai,  the  class  of  fighting 
nobles  or  knights;  but  since  the  day  when 
Commodore  Perry  loosened  Japan  from 
its  swaddling  clothes,  a  half  a  century 
ago,  the  spirit  has  spread  to  all  classes, 
and  the  country  is  aflame  with  love  and 
devotion. 

We  know  the  readiness  of  American 
youth  to  spring  to  their  country's  defense 
against  a  foreign  foe,  were  there  any 
need.  Their  spirit  has  been  shown  on 
many  a  bloody  field  in  time  of  darkness 
and  doubt.      But  we  have  no  foreign 


foe.  We  are  so  powerful  that  all  the 
world  courts  our  smiles.  Yet  dangers 
compass  us  round  about.  They  come 
from  carelessness,  self  confidence,  reck- 
lessness. The  Government  has  begun  to 
be  regarded  as  a  means  of  helping  the 
people  to  gain  profit,  and  the  obligation 
of  the  people  to  the  country  is  being  more 
and  more  lost  sight  of.  Is  there  no  way 
of  arousing  a  new  and  steady  patriotism 
which  shall  glow  all  through  the  year, 
and  make  impossible  the  endurance  of 
abuses  to  which  we  have  grown  so  accus- 
tomed that  we  treat  them  as  the  subject 
of  ribald  gibes  ? 

A  professor  in  a  great  preparatory 
school  once  asked  his  pupils  what  they 
thought  they  owed  to  the  school.  One 
pupil  replied,  **  The  money  to  pay  the 
term  bills  if  they  haven't  been  paid." 
**  Nonsense,"  said  the  teacher,  *'  you  owe 
a  debt  which  you  can  never  repay — a  debt 
to  the  noble  founder  of  the  school ;  to  the 
long  line  of  benefactors;  to  the  trustees 
who  haye  watched  over  it  for  a  hundred 
years ;  to  the  teachers  and  friends  who 
have  watched  its  honor  and  brought  it  to 
the  high  state  of  efficiency  from  whidi 
you  benefit."  Every  boy  in  every  public 
school  owes  a  similar  debt,  but  much 
greater,  to  his  country.  His  father's  taxes 
are  a  small  item.  The  fact  that  men  have 
labored  and  suffered  and  died  that  the 
succeeding  generations  should  live  and 
thrive  in  the  sunshine  of  the  country's 
greatness  and  glory  and  prosperity,  have 
created  a  vast  obligation.  The  United 
States  is  the  first  successful  experiment 
to  bring  government  by  and  for  the  peo- 
ply  into  play  on  a  huge  scale;  it  is  the 
last  and  best  product  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages,  and  the  child  who  rests  under 
her  flag  and  shield  is  the  heritor  of  the 
countless  ages  of  heroism,  experiment, 
self*denial  and  martyrdom.  Wherever 
men  have  suffered  and  died  for  freedom 
in  the  thousand-year-long  battle  for  lib- 
erty they  have  long  contributed  some- 
thing from  which  we  are  benefiting  to- 
day; and  if  the  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  rests  on  the  young  American 
could  be  brought  home  to  him  truthfuUy 
without  exaggeration,  we  think  as  great 
an  enthusiasm  for  decency,  honesty,  de- 
votion to  the  country  could  be  inspired 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Government 
— as  great  as  the  poor  little  Japanese  sol- 
diers subsisting  on  a  handful  of  rice  and 
a  scrap  of  dried  fish  now  show  for  the 
Mikado  and  the  realm. — Phila.  Ledger, 
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More  people  drown  In  the  glaM  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balmnce  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
Insect  liAe,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Te  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping. -^Sco^  Farmer, 

The  best  of  men  that  eyer  wore  earth  about  him  wav  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— 2^ik^. 

I  wU  not  kill  or  hurt  any  liTing  creature  needlessly; 
nor  destroy  any  beautiful  thing,  but  will  strive  to  com- 
fbrt  all  gentle  life,  and  guard  and  perfect  all  natural 
beauty  on  earth.— /oAm  Ruskin. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
Cfn  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
-Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 

TH£  next  annual  Convention  of  the 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents 
will  be  held  at  Norristown  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday y  March  9th  and  loth. 
School  officers  generally,  teachers  and  di- 
rectors, and  all  persons  interested,  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 
The  programme  speaks  for  itself;  the 
President,  Supt.  Jos.  K.  Gotwals,  is  at 
home  in  Norristown;  and  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  time  is  assured  to  everybody. 

The  officers  of  the  Convention  are : 
Supt.  Jos.  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown,  Pres- 
ident; Supt.  D.  S.  Keith,  Vice-President, 
Altoona;  Prof.  T.  D.  Sensor,  Secretary, 
Pittsburg;  Supt.  J.  C.  Kendall,  Treas- 
urer, Homestead.  The  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  are  :  Supts.  A.  D. 
Yocum.  Chester,  W.  W.  Rupert,  Potts- 
town,  Chas.  A.  Wagner,  Cheltenham, 
and  Prof.  J.  F.  Robb,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  his- 
toric Valley  Forge,  which  is  not  far  from 
Norristown,  will  have  opportunity  to  do 
so  on  Friday.    The  following  is  the 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  9TH. 

10.30— Devotional  Exercises— Rev.  E.  Pfat- 
teicher,  Norristown. 

President's  Inaugural  Address — Supt.  J.  K. 
Gotwals,  Norristown. 

Public  School  Limitations :  Secular  and  Re- 
ligious— Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie. 

Discussion  :  Principal  W.  W.  Spayd,  Miners- 
ville,  and  Supt.  Daniel  Fleischer,  Columbia. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

2.00— Appointment  of  committees  on  Resolu- 
tions and  Nomination  of  Officers. 


Possible  Modification  of  the  Present  Porm  of 
City  Institute— Supt.  A.  D.  Yocum,  Chester. 

Discussion — Supt.  C.  S.  Foos,  Reading,  and 
Supt.  George  W.  Phillips,  Scranton. 

Should  the  Elementary  School  Course  be 
Shortened  to  Seven  Years  ?— Supt  J.  B.  Richey, 
McKeesport. 

Discussion:  Dr.  Joseph  Swain,  President  of 
Swarthmore  College,  and  Dr.  G.  I/.  Omwake, 
Dean  of  Ursinus  College. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

8.00 — Music  by  High  School  Pupils. 

The  High  School  m  Relation  to  the  College 
— President  M.  C.  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Ihe  Supervision  of  Schools— Hon.  Nathan  C 
Schaefifer,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  lO. 

.  8.45— Devotional  Exercises  with  Pupils  of  the 
High  School. 

The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Elementary 
Schools — Principal  A.  C.  McLean,  Pittsbnn;. 

Discussion:  Principal  Thomas  S.  Cole,  Ches- 
ter, and  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Need  of  a  Unified  and  Simplified  Conne 
of  Study — Supt  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown. 

Discussion:  Supt  James  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkcs- 
barre,  and  Supt  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg. 

THURSDAY  AFTKRNOON. 

2.00— What  Can  Teachers  of  Normal  Chil- 
dren Learn  from  the  Teaching  of  Defectives— 
Martin  W.  Barr,  M.  D.,  Supt.  of  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 
Elw^n. 

Discussion:  Mr.  Earl  Barnes,  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Johnstone,  Supt.  of  N.  J.  iWn- 
ing  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 

The  Physical  Education  of  Children— Supt 
David  A.  Harman,  Hazleton. 

Discussion  :  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton, 
and  Supt.  Chas.  A.  Wagner,  Cheltenham  Town- 
ship. 

BVBNING  SBSSION. 

8.00— Music  by  High  School  Mandolin  Club. 

Illustrated  Lecture— Backward  Children:  The 
Causes  and  Treatment  of  Backwardness  in  the 
Public  Schools— Dr.  Lightner  Witmer,  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Lehigh  University. 

Railroad  Accommodations  —  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  leading  railroads  of 
the  State  to  furnish  transportation  to  those  de> 
siring  to  attend  the  Association  at  the  usual 
excursion  rates,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  card  or- 
ders. Tickets  can  be  purchased  on  these  orden 
from  March  6th  to  March  loth,  good  to  return 
until  March  14th  inclusive.  Card  orders  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Supt  J.  K.  Gotwals, 
Norristown,  Pa.  If  different  routes  are  to  be 
taken,  let  them  be  named.  Send  for  cards  as 
early  as  possible. 

County  Superintendents,  High  School  Princi- 
pals, Normal  School  Principals,  Principals  of 
Graded  Schools,  School  Directors,  and  all  otheiB 
who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  are 
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most  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  department. 

In  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  general 
diacnssion,  persons  having  papers  are  limited  to 
twenty  minutes,  and  those  taking  part  in  the 
discussion,  ten  minutes. 

Hotel  Arrangements — Headquarters,  Hotel 
Montgomery,  {2.00.  Rates  of  other  hotels, 
Veranda  Hotel,  $1.50;  Rambo  Hotel,  f  1.50. 


TO  JERUSALEM. 


w 


^E  congratalate  our  old  friend,  Deputy 
Supt.  Henry  Houck.  on  his  prospec- 
tive trip  to  Palestine.  He  will  have  a 
grand  time,  and  he  ought  to  have  it.  He 
has  lived  a  big-hearted,  generous-handed 
life,  devoted  to  good  work  in  a  noble  field, 
has  been  an  efficient  worker  in  that  field 
these  many  years,  and  the  value  of  his 
work  is  here  splendidly  recognized  by  his 
hosts  of  friends  and  well-wishers.  "Is 
life  worth  living?"  We  should  think  so 
when  it  means  such  fine  result  as  this. 
God  bless  you,  old  fellow!  or  young  fel- 
low, just  the  same.  We  should  be  glad 
to  be  with  you  when  you  stand  on  Olivet 
or  walk  about  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 

Dr.  Houck  will  attend  the  World's 
Fourth  Sunday-school  Convention,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Jerusalem  April  i8th,  19th 
and  20th,  where  delegates  will  assemble 
from  all  Christian  lands.  The  Sunday- 
school  organizations  represented  at  this 
great  convention  number  more  than 
25,000,000  members.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  in  London  in  1889,  the  second 
in  St.  Louis  1893,  the  third  in  London 
in  1898,  and  the  fourth  will  be  called  to 
order  in  Jerusalem  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  Grosser  Kurfurst  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  line  has  been  engaged  by  the 
central  executive  committee  of  the  Con- 
vention, of  which  Mr.  E.  K.  Warren,  of 
Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  is  chairman,  to  leave 
New  York  March  8,  1904,  with  a  delega- 
tion of  about  800  members.  The  steamer 
makes  a  cruise  of  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
turning to  America  May  18,  after  having 
given  the  delegates  a  choice  of  seventeen 
days  in  Palestine  and  five  days  in  Egypt, 
or  the  reverse.  The  foreign  delegates, 
particularly  those  from  Great  Britain,  are 
to  make  their  pilgrimage  on  the  Puerst 
Bismark,  sailing  from  Marseilles  April  2, 
and  returning  April  30,  the  passengers 
uniting  in  convention  in  Jerusalem. 

After  leaving  New  York  the  first  stop 
will  be  at  Funchal,  Madeira.  Gibraltar 
will  next  be  visited  and  the  sight-seeing 
devoted  to  the  inspection  of  the  British 


fortress  and  that  part  of  Spain  which  can 
be  seen  there.  Proceeding  thence  across 
the  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  steamer 
touches  at  Algiers,  going  thence  to  Malta. 
Then  comes  Pirseus,  with  an  excursion  to 
Athens,  to  which  three  days  are  allotted. 
At  Athens  a  Sabbath  service  will  be  held 
on  Mars'  Hill.  Then  Constantinople, 
where  likewise  three  days  will  be  spent, 
from  which  point  the  steamer  goe9  on  to 
Smyrna,  where  excursions  will  be  run  to 
Ephesus,  and  thence  to  the  first  Syrian 
port  touched,  Beirut.  Prom  Beirut  those 
going  overland  to  Damascus  leave  the 
party.  The  others,  after  making  a  short 
stop,  continue  down  to  Caifa  for  a  second 
overland  excursion,  or  may  go  direct  to 
Yafa,  where  they  will  be  conveyed  by  small 
boats  to  land,  and  take  rail  for  Jerusalem. 
Here  two  weeks  may  be  spent  by  those 
who  desire  that  length  of  time,  duting 
which  period  the  river  Jordan,  the  Dead 
Sea,  Hebron,  and  many  other  historic 
Biblical  points,  in  which  the  country 
round  about  Jerusalem  abounds,  will  be 
visited. 

Although  by  that  time  the  object  of  the 
trip  will  have  been  fulfilled,  the  journey 
will  be  by  no  means  ended,  for  before  re- 
turning the  steamer  will  go  to  Alexandria, 
where  its  passengers  will  take  rail  for 
Cairo,  and  those  who  desire  may  go  down 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Luxor,  Kamak  and 
Thebes.  The  return  voyage  is  to  be  made 
by  the  way  of  Naples,  from  which  point 
Rome  and  Pompeii  are  easily  reached; 
thence  to  Villefranche  and  back  to  New 
York.  Theproject  of  such  a  meeting  has 
aroused  enthusiasm  in  the  Sunday-school 
world  and  its  fulfillment  will  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  international 
convention. 

Dr.  Winship,  in. a  late  number  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education,  tells 
the  story  of  the  presentation  of  "the 
Christmas  purse,'*  and  the  surprise  of 
Supt.  Houck  in  this  pleasant  fashion  : 

**  It  is  hardly  probable  that  there  will 
be  another  scene  like  that  at  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas. Twelve  hundred  persons,  nearly 
half  of  them  teachers,  were  packed  in  the 
largest  auditorium  in  the  county.  Hon. 
John  P.  Elkin,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
the  state,  was  speaking.  Dr.  Henry 
Houck,  with  others,  was  upon  the  plat- 
form. Mr.  Elkin,  in  a  delightful  and 
graceful  address,  sprung  upon  Mr.  Houck 
— an  entire  surprise — the  fact  that  the 
teachers  of  the  State  had  raised  for  him 
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upwards  of  $i,ooo,  and  had  arranged  with 
State  authorities  for  a  three-months'  leave 
of  absence  for  him  to  make  a  trip  to  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  the  Holy  Land  and 
Egypt. 

'*A  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  M.G.  Brumbaugh 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  sent 
out  a  letter  to  the  county  superintendents 
and  others,  suggesting  that  $i,ooo  be 
raised  for  this  purpose,  and  advising  that 
contributions  from  teachers  be  limited  to 
25  cents.  The  response  was  well-nigh 
universal,  and  the  $1,000  mark  was 
passed,  and  Mr.  Klkin  had  the  honor  of 
the  announcement  of  this  Christmas  gift. 

**  I  was  beside  Dr.  Houck  at  this  time. 
He  had  been  in  his  merriest  mood.  He 
never  spoke  better  than  he  had  been 
speaking  during  the  week.  Wit  spiced 
with  wisdom  had  fairly  scintillated  in 
public  and  private.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  he  has  been  associated  with  the 
schools  of  the  State  as  teacher,  county 
superintendent,  and  deputy  state  superin- 
tendent, and  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  he  has  been  in  the  state  depart- 
ment. 

'*  No  other  man  has  addressed  so  many 
teachers  as  he.  At  twenty-three  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  Lebanon  county, 
from  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  state 
department  after  nine  years.  In  all  these 
years  there  have  been  few  days  that  he 
has  not  spoken  to  an  audienceof  from  500 
to  1,500,  and  often  to  much  larger  com- 
panies. He  has  never  posed  for  philoso- 
phy, science,  or  art,  as  a  psychologist  or 
pedagogist,  but  he  has  never  sounded  a 
false  note,  has  never  struck  the  minor 
key.  He  has  been  one  ray  of  sunshine, 
one  resonant  voice.  Clean  in  wit,  pure 
in  thought,  he  has  illustrated  the  virtue 
of  'The  Human  Touch,'  in  social  and 
professional  life. 

**When  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  a 
generous  purse  was  presented  him  by  one 
county,  when  he  had  been  fifty  years  in 
service  he  was  remembered  again.  But 
a  thousand  dollars!  A  leave  of  absence! 
A  trip  to  the  Holy  Land!  It  was  too 
much  for  the  fi^enerous  man,  who  has 
lived  for  others  for  nearly  two- thirds  of  a 
century,  and  he  broke  down  completely. 

**  *  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again,' 
was  sung,  and  a  recess  announced. 
Friends  gathered  about  him,  some 
laughed,  some  wept,  and  Dr.  Houck 
mingled  merriment  with  his  tears.  '  It 
isn't  a  joke,  is  it,  boys  ?  You  mean  it, 
do  you  ?'  and  then  with  one  of  his  char- 


acteristic laughs  and  gestures  he  ex- 
claimed as  no  other  could,  '  Oh,  Je-ru- 
sa-lem!'  and  he  was  himsdf  once  more. 
When  the  the  vast  audience  was  called  to 
order,  and  had  sung,  '  Auld  Lang  Syne,' 
Dr.  Houck  spoke  as  even  he  never  spoke 
before,  while  all  wept  and  roared  mth 
laughter  alternately  till  his  final  '  Thank 
you  !  God  bless  you  !  I'm  oif  for  Jerusa- 
lem ! '  The  audience  rose  while  Mr.  El- 
kin  led  in  'Three  cheers  for  Houck/ 
such  cheers  as  one  rarely  hears.  Who 
shall  say  that  Republics  ate  ungrateful  ? 
Certainly  no  one  who  was  in  that  Indiana 
county  audience  on  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas." 


DEATH  OF  SUPT.  HOFFECKER. 


Prop.  R.  F.  Hoffecker,  for  25  years 
County  Superintendent  of  Montgomery, 
departed  this  life  at  1:15  a.  m.,  December 
18,  1903.  His  colleague,  Supt.  J.  K. 
Gotwals,  of  Norristown,  writes:  "For 
forty  years  we  have  worked  side  by  side, 
almost  without  a  ripple  of  unkindness. 
Our  sympathies  were  mutual.  He  was  sick 
only  a  little  more  than  a  week.  Pneu- 
monia and  other  complications  seemed 
to  lay  too  great  a  tax  upon  his  strength." 

Mrs.  R.  F.  HofiFecker  writes:  '*Mr. 
Hoffecker  completed  his  educational  work 
for  the  public  schools  of  Montgomeiy 
county  on  December  8,  1903.  On  this 
day  he  left  home  at  6:20  a.  m.  He  went 
by  railroad  to  Lansdale,  where  he  secured 
a  horse  and  carriage,  and  traveled  eigh- 
teen miles  in  order  to  visit  the  sdiools  in 
Horsham  and  Montgomery  town^ips. 
On  his  return  home  he  complained  of  feel- 
ing ill.  On  Wednesday  morning  he  arose 
for  breakfast,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to 
his  bed.  He  steadily  grew  worse.  A 
specialist  from  Phildelphia  was  called  to 
consult  with  the  family  physician.  The 
examination  showed  slowly  increasing 
pneumonia,  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  a 
very  weak  heart,  and  an  over-worked 
man." 

Universally  esteemed  and  generally  be- 
loved, he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
superintendents  in  the  entire  State.  He 
will  be  remembered  by  thousands  who 
in  their  school  days  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to  his  visits  and  hailed  his  coming 
like  the  advent  of  the.welcome  sunshine 
on  a  cloudy  day. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Supt.  Hoffecker  was  filled  on  January  7, 
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1904,  by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  J. 
Horace  Landis,  of  Conshohocken.  He 
took  the  oath  of  office  at  Harrisburg  be- 
fore the  Superintendent  of  Pnblic  In- 
struction, and  received  his  commission  on 
the  day  of  his  appointment. 


JOSEPH  DRUMMOND  PYOTT. 

IN  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Drummond 
Pyotty  which  took  place  January  i6th, 
there  passed  from  the  scene  of  life's  activ- 
ities a  man  of  unusual  type.  To  those 
who  have  been  in  more  or  less  regular 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  and  at  the  annual 
sessions  of  the  Directors'  and  Superinten- 
dents* Conventions,  he  was  a  familiar 
presence.  For  some  thirty  years  he  has 
been  making  the  reports  of  these  meet- 
ings for  this  Journal,  and  their  accuracy 
and  completeness  attest  the  fidelity  and 
skill  with  which  this  work  was  done.  He 
had  the  gift,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for 
work  of  this  kind.  He  could  take  down 
what  was  said,  presenting  the  thought  as 
he  went  in  the  exact  words  of  the  speak- 
er, yet  shorn  of  all  mere  verbiage — the 
speech  all  there,  but  reduced  in  dimen- 
sions— and  this  he  did  better  than  any 
other  man  we  have  ever  known.  We  re- 
member a  stirring  speech  by  Col.  Francis 
W.  Parker,  reported  by  Mr.  Pyott  for  us 
as  an  ordinary  bit  of  work  at  the  Lancas- 
ter County  Institute.  When  Col.  Parker 
saw  it  he  was  delighted.  He  said  he  had 
never  before  seen  such  a  report  of  any 
address  made  by  himself — that  it  gave  the 
pith  and  substance  of  all  that  he  had  said, 
and  the  very  spirit  of  what  he  wanted  to 
say.  He  wished  to  have  Mr.  Pyott  travel 
with  him  to  report  his  addresses  for  a  book 
he  then  thought  of  preparing  for  the  press. 
It  was  a  merited  tribute  from  a  great  ed- 
ucator who  did  efficient  work  himself  and 
recognized  it  when  done  by  another. 

Mr.  Pyott  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature. 
In  the  spring,  the  summer,  or  the  fall, 
when  the  exacting  and  responsible  duties 
of  his  position  permitted  escape  from  the 
desk  he  was  off  like  a  boy  on  a  holiday 
for  die  woods  and  hills,  often  many  miles 
away,  in  search  of  plants  that  he  knew 
must  be  in  bloom  or  in  fruit.  He  knew 
well  where,  to  find  many  of  the  rarest 
things  that  are  indigenous  to  the  county, 
and  always  after  such  a  trip  had  them  be- 
fore him  or  about  him  at  his  work,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  giving  them  out  to  firiends 


of  like  tastes  with  himself.  Often  have 
we  seen  him  come  into  the  study  hall  or 
class  room  of  the  Boys'  High  School  with 
some  rare  orchid  or  other  bloom  that  he 
had  found  on  his  Saturday  afternoon  or 
Sunday  excursion;  and  boys  in  the  classes, 
who  were  scouring  the  country  in  their 
practical  study  of  botany,  would  consult 
him  as  to  these  plants,  and  where  to  find 
them.  Nothing  pleased  him  more  than 
to  afford  them  help  and  suggestion. 

He  loved  the  stars,  and  he  knew  them, 
and  followed  planet  and  star  and  constel- 
lation through  the  round  of  the  year.  He 
had  a  fine  ear  for  music  and  a  delicate 
appreciation  of  melody  and  harmony. 
The  true  poet  and  the  master  in  prose 
found  in  him  a  quick  response.  He  knew 
words,  their  forms,  their  nice  distinctions, 
their  meaning  and  value,  as  few  scholars 
know  them,  and  this  with  his  lightning 
quickness  made  him  a  proof-reader  ex- 
traordinary. 

We  remember  him  well  as  a  lad  in  the 
high  school  in  the  class  of  1855  or  '56. 
We  have  known  him  all  the  way  through 
his  life,  as  printer's  apprentice,  newspa- 
per reporter  and  editor,  reporter  for  State 
Legislature,  proof-reader  and  student  of 
science,  always  a  man  of  tireless  activi- 
ties. He  was  clean  of  habit  and  of  speech, 
never  profane,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of 
temperance.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
cremation  society  of  this  city,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  wish,  his  remains  were 
cremated  January  19,  at  the  Lancaster 
Crematorium. 


PASSING  OF  A  DIALECT. 


FROM  time  to  time  poem.<},  addresses 
and  occasionally  a  book  appears  in 
the  dialect  still  spoken  by  thousands  of 
people  in  Pennsylvania.  The  latest  is  a 
volume  of  prose  and  poetry  edited  and 
published  by  Daniel  Miller,  of  Reading, 
Pa.  It  contains  many  things  that  appeal 
to  the  hearts  of  those  familiar  with  the 
homes  and  the  vernacular  of  a  people 
who  have  been  thoroughly  Americanized, 
but  who  can  still  converse  in  the  dialect 
which  has  maintained  itself  upon  Ameri- 
can soil  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse  influ- 
ences for  nearly  two  centuries.  For  phil- 
ological reasons  the  dialect  should  be 
treasured  in  books  and  preserved  as  a 
worthy  species  of  folk  lore.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  author  and  publisher 
has  rendered  a  genuine  service  to  the 
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scholarship  of  the  future.  For  we  all 
know  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
public  schools  the  dialect  is  gradually 
passing  away.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  were  printed  in 
German  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
could  not  read  English.  This  is  no 
longer  necessary.  Most  of  the  business 
is  now  transacted  in  English.  German 
is  passing  out  of  the  pulpits  and  the 
courts  of  law.  In  no  long  time  it  will  be 
heard  only  when  the  men  who  spoke  it 
in  their  youth  desire  to  recount  the  amus- 
ing^incidents  of  their  boyhood. 

The  best  service  which  the  schools  can 
Tender  to  the  childern  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania is  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of 
English,  and  to  cultivate  in  them  the 
power  to  think,  talk  and  write  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  country  with  vigor, 
facility  and  accuracy. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  thif  end  the 
school  library  is  a  valuable  adjunct. 
Every  publishing  house  is  now  giving  us 
books  suitable  for  children.  One  of  the 
latest  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  a 
series  of  historical  tales  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Morris.  Give  a  youth  a  taste  for 
history  and  he  will  despise  the  ten-cent 
novel  and  other  objectionable  literature. 
There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  boy 
when  he  is  fond  of  heroes  and  hero-wor- 
ship. His  soul  craves  for  tales  of  adven- 
ture, and  he  prefers  those  which  have  the 
air  of  reality  to  those  which  seem  to  him 
to  be  pure  fiction.  For  this  reason  the 
tales  of  Mr.  Morris  and  other  narratives 
of  like  merit  deserve  a  place  in  every 
school  library.  Language  is  best  ac- 
quired from  those  who  can  use  it  well. 
We  have  often  admired  the  style  of  our 
schdol  histories.  They  are  as  well  adapted 
for  supplementary  reading  as  for  text- 
book study  and  recitation. 

The  ten  volumes  of  **  Historic  Tales," 
by  Prof.  Morris,  furnish  inexhaustible 
material  for  English  ccmposition.  They 
are  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  general  history.  They 
throw  a  charm  around  the  past,  beget  an 
interest  in  the  great  men  of  other  days, 
and  feed  the  mind  with  intellectual  mate- 
rial that  expands  the  soul,  inspires  the 
will  and  wings  the  imagination.  For  no 
class  of  pupils  is  this  kind  of  literature 
more  helpful  than  for  those  who  use  as 
their  mother  tongue  a  dialect  as  poverty- 
stricken  in  its  vocabulary  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Society  are  con- 


ducted and  printed  in  English — a  clear 
recognition  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  the 
dialect  which  was  at  one  time  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  people  whose  history  the 
Society  is  trying  to  rescue  from  oblivion. 

In  the  same  connection  it  is  worth  while 
to  mention  a  recent  language  series,  enti- 
tled •* Steps  in  English,**  prepared  by 
Supt.  John  Morrow,  of  Allegheny,  Prin- 
cipal A.  C.  McLean  and  Prof.  Thos.  C. 
Blaisdell,  of  Pittsburg.  So  many  of  our 
text-books  have  been  prepared  by  authors 
who  live  outside  of  Pennsylvania  that  we 
always  hail  with  delight  a  text-book  from 
the  pen  of  a  Pennsylvanian.  In  the 
present  instance  it  is  a  two-book  series  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  In  book  one, 
which  contains  exercises  for  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  child's  school 
life,  the  plan  for  each  week  contains  four 
daily  exercises  in  composition  and  one  in 
elementary  grammar.  Ten  weeks  of  each 
year  are  devoted  to  Observation  Lessons, 
an  equal  time  to  the  study  of  Pictures, 
still  another  period  of  ten  weeks  to  tht 
study  of  Stories  and  Poems,  and  five 
weeks  to  the  study  of  Notes  and  Letters. 
The  effort  is  made  to  give  the  pupil  some- 
thing to  talk  and  write  about,  in  other 
words,  to  get  him  to  say  something  on 
paper  as  he  would  when  he  uses  oral  lan- 
guage. The  learner  is  not  hampered  at 
first  by  grammatical  rules.  Sptontaneity 
of  thought  and  ease  of  expression  result 
from  exercises  in  which  the  pupils  are  led 
to  speak  and  write  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom. Grammar  can  then  be  taught  as  a 
means  of  testing  and  perfecting  the  sen- 
tence, as  a  standard  by  which  the  cor- 
rectness of  language  can  be  gauged  and 
estimated.  In  the  second  book  grammar 
is  made  more  prominent,  but  it  is  not 
sundered  from  exercises  in  composition. 
From  usage,  as  seen  in  sentences  and 
selections,  the  pupil  is  led  to  develop  the 
principles  of  correct  speaking  and  ^fect- 
ive  writing.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
irregular  verbs,  like  lay  and  lie,  to  pro- 
nouns which  are  liable  to  misuse,  and  to 
the  forms  usually  observed  in  correspond- 
ence. 

George  Washington  never  paid  a  school 
tax,  and  Martha  Washington  never  at- 
tended a  public  school.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
did  she  write  a  letter  without  some  mis- 
take in  spelling,  capitals  or  punctuation. 
As  the  first  lady  of  the  land  she  could 
probably  afford  to  make  such  mistakes. 
But  the  young  woman  of  to-day  who 
makes  a  mistake  when  writing  a  letter  is 
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pronouQced  illiterate.  She  can  not  hold 
a  place  as  stenographer  and  typewriter 
anless  she  can  supply  the  educational  de- 
fects of  the  man  who  dictates  his  corres- 
pondence to  her.  Fully  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  composition  which  the  pupil  is 
called  to  do  in  after  life  consists  of  letters, 
notes  of  invitation  and  responses  in  writ- 
ing. It  is  therefore  highly  gratifying  to 
find  teachers  and  text-books  that  lay 
stress  upon  the  details  of  letter-writing. 
Here  the  boy  of  foreign  parentage  soon 
overtakes  the  boy  whose  mother  tongue 
is  English.  Here,  too,  lies  the  difficulty 
of  the  boy  who  speaks  a  dialect,  and  who 
never  hears  good  English  in  the  country 
school  except  perhaps  from  the  lips  of 
the  teacher.  For  the  evening  circle  the 
book  of  Pennsylvania  German  prose  and 
poetry  may  serve  to  occupy  a  pleasant 
hour,  but  for  use  in  the  school  room  we 
need  books  on  language  and  composition, 
books  full  of  history  and  good  literature, 
for  from  these  the  learner  can  acquire  the 
best  forms  of  English  speech,  whilst  he 
learns  to  think  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  men  and  to  cherish  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  pa- 
triotism and  good  citizenship. 


XITTLE  JAPAN.'' 


THE  war  cloud  in  the  Far  East  has 
been  very  black  of  late.  There  may 
be  storm,  and  that  soon,  but  Russia  be- 
gins to  abate  somewhat  her  arrogance, 
seeing  how  firm  the  purpose  of  Japan  and 
how  little  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
hostilities  on  a  colossal  scale.  It  is  the 
Bear  against  the  Hornet.  And  the  Bear 
does  well  to  pause  before  trying  to  hit 
the  Hornet  with  his  ugly  paw.  If  he 
goes  too  far  there  will  be  a  cloud  of  hor- 
nets, and  there  may  be  a  howling  bear 
before  the  fight  is  over.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Ledfrer,  writing  to 
that  paper  from  New  Holland,  Lancaster 
county,  a  few  days  since,  says : 

Kindly  allow  one  who  from  his  boyhood 
has  been  an  admirer  oi  the  Public  Ledger  to 
express  his  emphatic  dissent  from  the  views 
voiced  by  your  editorial  of  January  6,  enti- 
tled "The  Chances  of  War."  I  have  just 
returned  from  Japan,  where  I  have  been  a 
missionary  for  eight  years.  This  experi- 
ence has  made  me  painfully  aware  of^cer- 
tain  weaknesses  of  the  Japanese,  but  polit- 
ical incapacity  is  not  one  of  them.  It  is 
my  impression  that  America  does  not  begin 
to  understand  the  latent  political  power  of 
that  people. 


It  is  very  misleading  to  state  that  this  is 
a  case  of  "a  little  nation  tryine  to  bait  a 
big  one  to  battle."  Too  much  is  being 
made  of  the  *  *  littleness ' '  of  Japan .  Wherein 
does  this  littleness  consist  ?  if  in  area,  then 
Prussia  is  little.  If  in  population,  then 
France  is  little.  If  in  wealth,  then  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  Japan  is  little.  But 
is  Russia,  wiUi  her  poor  economic  condi- 
tions and  her  tremendous  load  of  debt,  in 
much  better  state  ?  It  is  a  very  great  mis- 
take to  dwell  on  the  littleness  of  a  nation  of 
50,000,000  people  that  rises  as  one  man  to 
resist  beine  choked  to  death,  that  can  put 
into  the  field  over  500,000  soldiers  and  that 
can  keep  them  there  for  two  years  without 
aid  from  abroad.  A  people  numbering  only 
a  few  hundred  thousands  came  very  near 
driving  the  British  out  of  South  Africa.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  do 
not  think  of  carrying  the  war  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. They  aim  only  to  break  the  military 
power  of  Russia  in  East  Asia,  attacking  her 
at  her  weakest  point,  the  one  most  distant 
from  her  base. 

As  a  colonizing  power  Russia  is  unques- 
tionably superior  to  Japan,  and  her  policy 
in  the  Far  East  should  be  one  of  peaceful 
development.  Nor  is  Japan  disposed  to  deny 
her  the  openings  necessary  to  the  proper 
development  of  Siberia.  But  Russia,  by  her 
arrogant,  contemptuous  and  perfidious  atti- 
tude toward  Japan  during  the  last  eieht 
years,  has  invited  a  military  conflict,  and  if 
her  lon^-cherished  schemes  in  that  part  of 
the  world  come  to  ruin  thereby  she  has  only 
herself  to  blame. 

I  have  spoken  with  many  Japanese  in 
their  own  country  about  this  affair,  and 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  quiet, 
manly  spirit  in  which  their  determination 
to  stand  for  their  national  rights  is  ex- 
pressed. A  Japanese  clergyman,  who  has 
oeen  mv  guest  during  the  past  week,  barely 
glanced  at  the  dispatches  in  the  newspapers 
concerning  the  impending  war,  and  dis- 
missed the  whole  subject  with  the  calm 
remark :  *'  Our  government  knows  what  it 
is  about ;  it  knows  exactly  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Far  Bast.** 
This  attitude  of  confidence  I  believe  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Japanese  people  as  a 
whole.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  inside 
knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  diplomats, 
but  that  St.  Petersburg  has  been  **  gentle, 
conciliatory  and  even  generous,**  while  To- 
kio  has  been  ''violent,**  I  cannot  believe. 
If  Japan  had  not  been  eminently  ''gentle, 
conciliatory  and  generous,*'  she  would  have 
g:one  to  war  before  the  Russians*  prepara- 
tions were  so  complete. 

You  are  inclinea  to  the  opinion  that  there 
is  "  simply  no  chance  for  Japanese  victoiy.*' 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Russia  has 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  while  Japan  has  but 
one.  The  Japanese  navy  has  been  built  for 
the  particular  work  now  before  it,  not  for 
fighting  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  If  it 
is  true  that  "at  sea  Russian  fleets  would 
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preponderate  over  Japanese  in  overwhelm- 
ing proportions/*  a  great  many  people  are 
gnevonsly  misinformed.  Further,  for  years 
Uie  Japanese  army  has  been  experimenting 
with  marching  in  blizzards  and  in  other 
ways  preparing  for  winter  campaigns  in 
Manchuria.  Japanese  soldiery  need  no  com- 
plicated commissariat,  and  an  actual  test  on 
the  way  to  Pekin  has  shown  that  they  excel 
the  Russians  in  mobility  and  celerity.  Un- 
less Japan  is  very  unfortunate  in  the  first 
naval  conflicts  your  forecast  is  likely  to 
prove  mistaken.  No  matter  what  resources 
St.  Petersburg  may  have,  there  is  a  limit  to 


the  strain  that  can  be  ptit  on  a  single  nil- 
road  manv  thousand  miles  long. 

With  the  prestige  of  a  suocessfiil  resist- 
ance to  Russia,  Japan  would  preside  over 
the  reorganization  of  China.  That  done, 
Russia  might  be  kept  out  of  the  Far  East 
indefinitely.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  soond, 
the  cause  of  Japan  is  the  cause  of  Eoropean 
civilization,  rolitically,  Japan  is  nearer 
our  ideals  than  is  Rvsua.  If  patriotism 
(with  international  honor]^and  high  ideals 
count  for  anything  in  estimating  the  "re- 
sources "  of  a  nation,  Japan  is  anything  bnt 
little. 


Official  Department. 


Department  op  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburo.  February^  1903.     s 

Thb  examinations  at  the  State  Normal 
Schools  will  be  held  this  year  as  follows,  be- 
ginning at  9  a.  m. 


West  Chester, 

Mansfield, 

Slippery  Rock, 

Kdinboro, 

Kutztown, 

E.  Stroudsburg, 

California, 

Bloomsburg, 

Shippensburg, 

Lock  Haven, 

Millers  ville, 

Indiana, 

Clarion, 


Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 

Monday, 

Monday, 

Wednesday, 

Wednesday, 

Wednesday, 

Monday, 

Monday, 

Monday, 

Wednesday, 

Wednesday, 

Wednesday, 


June  7th. 
June  7th. 
June  13th. 
June  13th. 
June  15th, 
June  15th. 
June  15th. 
June  20th. 
June  2oth. 
June  20th. 
June  22d. 
June  22d. 
June  22d. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  CERTIFICATES. 


The  following  State  Teachers'  Certificates 
have  been  issu^  to  college  graduates: 

1024.  Harry  K.  Casler,  Warren,  Warren 
county,  Cornell  University,  B.  S.,  issued 
July  16,  1903. 

1025.  A.  W.  Leech,  New  ShefiSeld,  Beaver 
county,  Geneva  College,  A.  B.,  issued  July 
16,  1903. 

1026.  Wm.  David  Zerby,  Bellefonte,  Cen- 
tre county,  Bucknell  University,  A.  B., 
issued  July  i6,  1903. 

1027.  J.  E.  Wagner,  State  College,  Centre 
countv.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  B.  S., 
issued  July  27,  1903. 

1028.  Sylvester  C.  Humes,  Union  City, 
Erie  county,  Allegheny  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  27.  1903. 

1029.  Herbert  J.  McCrearv,  Erie,  Erie 
county.  University  of  Michigan,  B.  S., 
issued  August  3,  1903. 

1030.  Ernest  L.  Taylor,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Bucknell  University,  B.  S.,  issued  August 

3»  1903. 

103 1.  Wildy  Victor  Singer,  Lancaster, 
Lancaster  county,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  A.  B.,  issued  August  10,  1903. 


1032.  Edward  T.  Evans,  Allegheny,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Yale  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
August  10,  1903. 

1033.  Anna  M.  Arbuckle,  New  Castie^ 
Lawrence  county.  Grove  City  College,  B.  S., 
issued  Au^st  10,  1903. 

1034.  William  Kridibaum,  Minersville, 
Schuylkill  county,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  A.  B.,  issued  August  17,  1903. 

1035.  Charlotte  I.  Davison,  Chambeis- 
burg,  Franklin  county,  Wilson  College, 
A.  S.,  issued  August  17,  190^. 

1036.  Josephine  Hull,  Tidionte,  Wanes 
county,  Allegheny  College,  A.  B.,  lasned 
August  17,  1903. 

1037.  Harvey  E.  Stabler,  Williamsport, 
Lycoming  county,  Bucknell  University, 
A.  B.,  issued  August  27,  1903. 

1038.  John  Lyons,  Shippingport,  Beaver 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Pn,  B.,  issued 
August  27,  1903. 

1039.  Gila  R.  Ayres,  Waynesbnrg,  Greene 
county,  Waynesbnrg  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
August  31,  1903. 

1040.  Wm.  J.  Snyder,  West  Middlesex, 
Mercer  county.  Grove  City  College,  A.  B., 
issued  August  31,.  1903. 

104 1.  Chas.  M.  McNaughton,  Grove  City» 
Mercer  county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B., 
issued  August  31,  1903. 

1042.  Charles  Grove  Haines,  Bigmonat, 
York  county,  Ursinus  College,  A.  B.,  issacd 
September  3,  1903. 

1043.  Roscoe  Bowman,  Linesville,  Craw- 
ford county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B., 
September  14,  1903. 

1044.  Robt.  Justin  Hull,  Lisbum,  Cms- 
berland  county,  Dickinson  College,  Ph.  B., 
issued  September  14,  1903. 

T045.  Mary  C.  Conner,  Altoona,  Blstr 
countv,  Woman's  College  (Md.),  A.  &, 
issued  September  14,  1903. 

1046.  Tnos.  V.  Miller,  Schaefierstown, 
Lebanon  county.  Tufts  College,  A.  B^ 
issued  September  14,  1903. 

1047.  Irving  F.  Stetler,  Sayre,  Brulfofd 
county.  Grove  City  Coll^^,  A.  B.,  issued 
September  14,  1903. 

1048.  Geo.  B.  Strait,  Tpwanda,  Biadfisid 
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county,  Syracuse  University,  B.  S.,  issued 
September  21,  1903. 

1049.  Bertha  W.  MacVa^,  Wilkinsburg, 
Allegheny  county,  Ohio  University,  Ph.  B., 
iflsnra  September  21,1 903. 

1050.  Alice  M.  Alcorn,  Meyersdale,  Som- 
erset county,  Allegheny  College,  A.  B., 
issued  September  29,  1903. 

105 1.  Margaret  E.  Dickey,  Oil  City,  Ve- 
nango county,  Grove  City  College,  B.  S., 
issned  October  13,  1903. 

1052.  Edward  S.  Taylor,  Duncannon, 
Perry  county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B., 
issned  October  13,  1903. 

1053.  Albert  M.  Witwer,  Dauphin,  Dau- 
phin county,  Dickinson  College,  A.  B., 
issned  November  4,  1903. 

1054.  Emory  D.  Bream,  Chambersburg, 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  November  16,  1903. 

1055.  Herbert  H.  Poster,  Smethport,  Mc- 
Kean  county,  Cornell  University,  Ph.  B., 
issned  November  16,  1903. 

1056.  Hugh  Elmer  Stewart,  Butler,  Butler 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
January  5,  1904. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Roth:  It  is  our  sad  duty  to 
report  the  sudden  death  of  Benjamin  B. 
Hardy,  of  Bendersville,  which  occurred  at 
liis  home,  December  23,  1903.  In  his  death 
the  school  board,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
for  a  number  of  years,  lost  an  active  director. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  cause  of  education, 
and  was  much  interested  in  the  schools  of 
his  district.  A  very  interesting  district  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Littlestown,  December 
II  and  12,  1903.  Many  timely  topics  were 
discussed  by  teachers  and  directors.  A  suc- 
cessful feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  lecture 
delivered  on  **My  Boy  and  I,"  by  Rev. 
C.  P.  Bastian,  of  I/ittlestown.  Grape  Vine 
school  house,  Butler  township,  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  Some  of  our  teachers 
have  already  set  on  foot  plans  to  establish 
libraries  in  their  schools.  Teachers  are 
showing  an  earnestness  in  their  work  which 
is  most  gratifying.  In  many  districts  local 
institutes  and  educational  meetings  are  held 
regularly. 

Armstrong — Supt.  Wolfe:  The  directors* 
convention  was  held  December  3d,  with 
about  115  directors  present.  A  number  of 
topics  were  discussed,  and  the  meeting  was 
QDe  of  grreat  interest  to  all  concerned.  The 
annual  institute  was  held  December  21-25. 
It  was  in  every  respect  a  success.  The  in- 
structors were  Dr.  Lincoln  HuUey,  Dr.  John 
B.  Stewart,  Prof.  Preston  W.  Search.  Mrs. 
B.  Norine  Law,  and  Prof.  E.  R.  Mason. 
The  evening  course  was  as  follows:  **  Music 
in  the  Fatherland,"  Prof.  Search;  **The 
Fiddle  and  the  Bow,"  Ex  Gov.  Bob  Taylor; 
the  ** Roney's  Boys "  concert,  and  "Grow- 
ing Up  and  Growing  Old,"  by  Levin  Irving 
Hardy.      Miss  Elma   Blyholder,  a  young 


teacher  of  Gilpin  township,  died  during  the 
month,  of  meningitis,  and  Hon.  James  B. 
Neale,  ex-judge,  who  on  December  22d  had 
introduced  Gov.  Taylor  in  a  very  pleasing- 
address,  nine  days  later  died  of  heart  failure. 
Judge  Neale  was  always  interested  in  our 
annual  institute,  and  always  lent  a  helping- 
hand  and  gave  an  encouraging  word  to 
make  it  a  success.  At  the  last  three  insti- 
tutes he  made  short  addresses.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

Bedford— Supt.  Wright:  The  county  in- 
stitute, held  at  BedforcT  the  third  week  in 
December,  was  the  largest  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  best  ever  held  in  the  county. 
The  enrollment  was  331  out  of  a  total  of  337. 
The  singing  of  the  teachers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Jerry  March,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  one  of  the  especially  strong  features  of 
the  institute.  For  practical  value  the  work 
done  by  the  able  corps  of  day  instructors 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  this  county. 
These  instructors  were  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hull, 
Millersville;  Dr.  A.  A.  Wright,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  and  Prof.  P. 
M.  Pearson,  of  Swarthmore.  The  first  di- 
rectors' convention  to  meet  in  this  county 
under  the  new  law  will  be  held  March  2-3. 
Among  the  speakers  at  this  meetine  will  be 
Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin  and  Hon.  Fred  Ikelen 
The  sdiools  thus  far  visited  are  doing  good 
work. 

Bbrrs — Supt.  Rapp:  Since  my  last  report 
David  B.  Brunner,  the  oldest  of  our  ex- 
county  superintendents,  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  years.  He  was  elected  county 
superintendent  in  1869,  and  served  two 
terms.  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  this  district,  and  served  two  terms. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College. 
For  upwards  of  half  a  century  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  school  life  of  Berks,  and  the 
persons  who  profited  by  his  work  during 
that  period  number  thousands.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  ''The  Indians  of 
Berks  County."  This  was  recognized  as 
the  most  complete  and  authentic  history  of 
these  people  who  had  occupied  portions  of 
the  county.  The  necessary  information  was 
secured  by  much  painstaking  research,  un- 
tiring investigation  and  hard  labor.  He 
was  also  a  thorough  mineralogist,  and  pre- 
pared a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  min- 
erals of  the  county.  In  his  dealings  with 
his  fellowmen  Mr.  Brunner  was  always 
straightforward  and  candid;  as  a  man,  plain, 
blunt  and  honest;  as  a  teacher,  earnest,  kind 
and  beloved  by  his  pupils;  as  a  student, 
close  and  observing;  as  a  father,  loving  and 
indulgent,  and  as  a  friend,  true  and  sincere. 
His  life  was  an  example  of  unselfishness 
and  purity  of  purpose,  such  as  every  teacher 
can  safely  hold  up  to  his  pupils  for  emu- 
lation. 

Blair— Supt.  Davis:  The  two  principal 
educational  events  in  this  county  were  the 
teachers*  institute  and  the  meeting  ot  the 
school  directors'  association.  Both  of  these 
meetings  were  held  in  the  court  house  at 
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Hollidaysburg.     The   institute   i 
November  3(>-December  4.    The  ir 


was  held 
instructors 
were  Hon. "Henry  Houck,  S.  D.  Fess  and 
P.  H.  Green.  The  music  director  was  T.  L. 
Gibson.  The  evening  entertainments  were 
lectures  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Green,  Capt.  Rich- 
mond P.  Hobson,  Spillman  Riggs  and  Proi. 
S.  D.  Fess.  The  Taylor  Sisters,  of  St.  Ste- 
phens, New  Brunswick,  Canada,  as  well  as 
considerable  local  talent,  entertained  the 
people  both  at  day  and  night  sessions  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  attending  this  institute 
pronounced  it  a  success,  and  the  teachers 
seemed  to  get  both  instruction  and  inspi- 
ration from  it.  All  the  teachers  in  the 
county  except  three  were  in  attendance. 
Two  of  these  were  away  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. Four  of  the  Tyrone  teachers  were 
absent,  three  of  them  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. A  series  ot  district  institutes  was  ar- 
ranged for  at  this  meeting.  A  report  from 
them  will  appear  later.  The  Blair  county 
association  ot  school  directors  held  its  first 
meeting  under  the  new  law  December  30-31. 
Ninety-three  directors  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  in  the  county  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  questions  discussed  were  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  our  schools,  the 
recjuirements,  benefits  and  needs  of  a  town- 
ship high  school,  a  uniform  course  of  study 
for  the  rural  schools  of  Blair  county,  what 
should  be  considered  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  and  the  purchase  and  care  of 
school  apparatus  and  supplies.  Supts.  Sam- 
uel Hamilton,  of  Alleghany  county,  and 
J.  M.  Berkev,  of  Johnstown,  were  present 
and  assisted  in  the  discussions.  The  di- 
rectors were  well  pleased  with  both  men. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Hammers,  of  Indiana,  lectured 
on  the  night  of  December  30  on  the  subject, 
**  Sunny  Italy,  from  Venice  to  Vesuvius." 
Both  the  subject-matter  and  the  slides  used 
in  the  illustrations  were  well  chosen.  Our 
people  were  well  pleased  with  the  lec- 
ture. At  this  meeting  delegates  were  chosen 
to  attend  the  State  Directors'  Association, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
graded  course  of  study  tor  the  rural  schools 
of  Blair  county. 

Cambria— Supt.  Jones:  Local  institutes 
were  held  in  West  Taylor  and  Susquehanna 
townships  during  the  month.  Similar  meet- 
ings were  also  neld  at  Patton  and  Salix. 
These  meetings  were  well  attended,  and 
their  influence  is  wholesome.  Questions 
pertaining  to  education  were  discussed,  as 
well  as  those  pertaining  to  the  farm. 

Carbon— Supt.  Bevan:  Two  events  of  spe- 
cial importance  occurred  during  the  month, 
the  annual  countv  institute  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  school  building  at  Bowmans- 
town.  The  institute  was  held  in  the  week 
beginning  November  30.  The  corps  of  in- 
structors was  an  able  one,  and  included  the 
following:  Alexander  Forbes,  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.;  Sarah  B.  Barber,  Washington,  D.  C; 
F.  D.  Churchill,  Burnt  Prairie,  III.;  Wesley 
:E.  Woodruff,  Wilkesbarre.  Pa.;  A.  C.  Roth- 


ermel,  Kutztown;  John  £.  Sandt,  East 
Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School,  and  Geo. 
C.  Young,  conductor  of  music,  Kutztown 
State  Normal  School.  On  Thursday,  "  Di- 
rectors' Day,"  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  directors.  The  attendance  of  the  genend 
public  was  from  300  to  400  at  the  afternooii 
sessions,  showing  how  much  the  annual 
institute  is  esteemed  by  the  people  of  this 
vicinity.  At  Bowmanstown,  Lower  Towa- 
mensin^  township,  a  fine  four-room  baild- 
ing,  built  of  brick,  well  lighted,  heated  by 
steam,  and  furnished  with  new  modem  fhr- 
niture,  was  dedicated  on  Saturday  evening, 
December  5th.  The  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing was  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Snyder,  president  of 
the  school  board,  to  whom  is  due  a  laijge 
share  of  credit  for  its  erection  and  equip- 
ment. Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Snyder, 
chairman;  Mr.  E.  O.  Nothstein,  of  the  Car- 
bon county  bar;  Rev.  Maurice  Bowman  and 
the  countv  superintendent.  This  is  the  fin- 
est township  school  building  in  the  county. 

Centre— Supt.  Gramley :  The  edacatioaal 
event  of  the  month  was  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute.   For  the  first  time  it  convened  in  Phil-    ; 
ipsburg.     The  interest  manifested  by  all    i 
gave  proof  of  the  wisdom  displayed  by  the    | 
teachers  when  they  so  loudly  asked  to  meet 
in  Philipsburg.    All  the  day  sessions  bat 
two  were  held  in  the  high  school  roooL 
The  day  instructors  were  Drs.  F,  B.  Pearson. 
F.  P.   McMurry,  Miss   Maud  Willis  and 
Supt.  Chas.  Lose.    Prof.  P.  H.  Meyer  had 
charge  of  the  music.    The  evening  attrac- 
tions were  A.  W.  Hawkes,  Carolina  Jubilee    ! 
Singers,    and    Dr.    Robert    S.   McArthnr.    : 
These  entertainments  were  most  liberally 
patronized.     The   citizens   entertained  vs    \ 
most  royally,  and  the  sentiment  among  the 
teachers  is  very  strong  to  meet  there  agam 
one  year  hence.    The  compulsory  law  is 
being  enforced  in  some  districts.    Local  in- 
stitutes are  organized  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  we  look  for  good  results. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Shields:  The  connbr 
institute  was  held  tnis  month.    The  enroll- 
ment was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
county.    The  opera  house  was  packed  at 
every  session,  day  and  evening.    The  in- 
structors were  good  and  the  spirit  of  the  , 
teachers  enthusiastic.    The  directors  held  a  j 
very  interesting  and  animated  meeting  of  I 
their  association  on  Wednesday  of  the  insti-  | 
tute  week;  the  attendance  was  excellent.        1 

Clinton— Supt.  McCloskey:.Onr  annual 
institute  was  held  at  Lock  Haven  December 
21-25.  The  largest  number  of  teachers  efei 
assembled  in  a  Clinton  county  institute 
spent  the  week  with  special  interest  in  the 
instruction  given.  Tne  meeting  was  pio* 
nounced  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  cooaty- 

Cumberland— Supt.  Green:  The  oova^ 
institute  was  held  November  30-December  4* 
Our  instructors  were  Drs.  Preston  W.  Search, 
Geo.  P.  Bible,  A.  B.  Van  Ormer,  Jos.  F.  Bir- 
ton,  Geo.  E.  Reed,  C.  C.  Boyer,  Prof.  M.  P. 
Cass,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  McFarland.  The  in* 
structors  were  able,  enthusiastic  men,  and 
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made  it  one  of  the  best  institutes.  The 
directors'  session  was  addressed  by  Prof. 
Cass  and  Dr.  Van  Ormer,  and  was  a  very 
interesting  meeting.  The  schools  visited 
during  the  month  are  doing  excellent  work, 
many  showing  a  marked  improvement  over 
last  year. 

PRANEUN--Snpt.  Benchoff:  Our  schools 
are,  as  a  rule,  in  good  working  order.  Guil- 
ford township  held  an  institute,  which  was 
attended  witn  enthusiasm  and  interest  by 
teachers  and  patrons. 

Fulton— Subt.  Barton:  Our  county  insti- 
tute was  held  during  the  week  of  December 
7.  All  our  teachers  but  one  were  present  at 
all  sessions.  The  attendance  was  larger 
than  at  any  previous  institute.  We  are 
much  indebted  to  State  Supt.  Schaeffer  for 
valuable  assistance  in  making  our  institute 
a  success. 

Huntingdon  — Supt.  Dell:  During  the 
month  I  visited  the  county  institutes  of 
Blair  and  Bedford;  both  were  very  good. 
Local  institutes  were  held  at  McAlevy's 
Fort,  Three  Springp  and  Richvale.  We 
found  great  enthusiasm  at  Richvale.  The 
teachers  were  all  present,  and  the  citizens 
tamed  out  so  well  that  we  had  a  *'  packed 
church."  A  good  audience  was  present  at 
each  of  the  other  places.  January  prom- 
ues  to  be  a  banner  month  in  institute  work 
here. 

Indiana — Supt.  Stewart:  Our  county  in- 
stitute was  a  success;  313  teachers  present 
and  10  absent.  Our  instructors  were  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  Drs.  A.  E.  Winship,  W.  U. 
Ferris,  J.  M.  Blose,  and  Profs.  F.  H.  Green 
and  P.  M.  Pearson.  On  Thursdav  afternoon 
Hon.  J.  P.  Elkin  was  introduced,  and  after 
a  few  cheery  words  of  advice  to  the  teachers 
he  proceeded,  as  the  representative  of  the 
school  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana 
county,  to  make  the  presentation  speech  to 
Hon.  Henry  Houck  in  the  gift  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  purpose  of  sending  Mr. 
Houck  to  the  International  Sunday-school 
Convention  at  Jerusalem.  This  was  a  very 
pleasant  surprise  to  our  dear  friend.  The 
one  hundred  dollars  presented  by  the  teach- 
ers and  superintendent  of  Indiana  county 
show  in  a  small  degree  the  esteem  and 
honor  in  which  they  hold  the  Hon.  Henry 
Houck.  We  were  cheered  by  the  presence 
of  Supt.  J.  S.  Carroll,  of  Fayette  county. 
His  pleasant. talk  to  the  teachers  and  his 
words  of  encouragement  for  their  work  were 
very  grateful  and  helpful.  We  trust  that  he 
will  visit  us  again. 

I^HiGH— Supt.  Rupp:  In  compliance  with 
the  new  law  a  directors*  convention  was 
held  in  Allentown,  December  26.  Eighty- 
two  directors  were  present,  and  a  very  in- 
teresting programme  was  covered.  It  was 
the  general  sense  of  the  meeting,  however, 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
original  intent  of  the  law  had  been  allowed 
to  stand,  relative  to  the  allowance  of  %2  a 
day  and  mileage  for  attending  the  conven- 
tion.   A  much  larger  attendance  would  have 


been  secured,  and  the  work  would  have  been 
more  far-reaching  in  consequence. 

lyYCOMiNG— Supt.  Milnor:  On  December 
^th  a  local  institute  was  held  at  Vallamont^ 
in  Loyalsock  township.  During  the  week 
of  December  14  the  county  institute  wa» 
held  at  Muncy.  Instruction  in  psychology, 
child  study,  methods,  history  and  school 
management  was  given  by  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes,  Dr.  Chas.  Gray  Shaw,  Prof.  J.  Geo. 
Becht,  Hon.  Emerson  Collins  and  Prof.  C. 
M.  Parker.  Hon.  John  Q.  Stewart  made  an 
inspiring  address  to  directors  and  teachers. 
Nearly  100  directors  attended  the  conven- 
tion. Resolutions  were  passed  concerning 
more  liberal  expenditure  of  school  funds, 
township  high  schools,  school  libraries, 
raising  the  standard  of  teachers'  scholar- 
ship, approval  of  new  salary  law,  enforce- 
ment of  compulsory  law,  and  amending  new 
convention  law. 

Montour— Supt.  Derr:  We  are  holding 
meetings  at  different  points  in  the  county^ 
from  three  to  four  weeks  apart.  In  tne 
meetings  thus  far  we  have  taken  up  the 
subject  of  reading,  with  the  hope  of  encour- 
aging a  healthful  teaching  of  the  same. 
We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  support 
of  teachers,  directors  and  patrons.  The 
meetings  are  held  in  the  evening. 

Northampton— Supt.  Bender:  The  at- 
tendance is  very  poor  m  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  and  quite  a  number  of  the 
schools  have  had  to  be  closed  on  account 
of  small-pox,  which  has  become  epidemic 
there.  At  present  the  outlook  is  for  a  poor 
school  year  m  this  county.  I  have  not  vis- 
ited any  of  the  districts  where  there  are 
cases  of  small- pox. 

Pike— Supt.  Westbrook:  All  the  schools 
in  the  county  have  been  visited  once  and  a 
few  twice,  ^me  that  did  poor  work  last 
year  have  a  change  of  teachers  this  year, 
and  are  doing  very  well.  The  character  of 
the  work  as  a  whole,  the  manifestations  of 
professional  interest,  and  the  preparations 
already  being  made  bv  some  of  our  teachers 
to  attend  a  normal  school  during  the  spring 
term  bespeak  a  prosperous  year.  Our  first 
annual  convention  of  the  school  directors' 
association  was  held  at  Milford,  December 
7-8.  Thirty  directors  were  present,  and  all 
expressed  the  opinion  that  these  meetings 
will  be  productive  of  much  good  in  the 
administration  of  school  affairs.  The  con- 
vention was  addressed  by  Supt.  D.  ly. 
Hower,  of  Wayne  county;  J.  H.  Van  Etten, 
Esq.,  and  District  Attorney  Geo.  R.  Bull, 
Esq.  The  evening  session  was  taken  up  by 
Prof.  J.  M.  Dolph,  superintendent  of^the 
schools  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  in  an  illus- 
trated stereopticon  lecture  on  ''The  Philip- 
pine Islands.'*  Much  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  discussions  of  **  Duties  of 
School  Directors,"  **  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance," **A  Uniform  Course  of  Graded 
Study,"  ** Centralization,"  ••Teachers'  Sala- 
ries," and  "Some  Demands  of  our  Schools." 
By  resolution  of  the  convention  the  super- 
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intendents  were  directed  to  present  a  course 
of  study  to  the  several  boards  for  adoption. 
A  local  institute  was  held  at  I^ackawaxen, 
December  12.  The  attendance  of  teachers 
and  patrons  was  good.  Several  excellent 
papers  were  read  and  discussions  were  freely 
engaged  in,  showing  that  the  teachers  are 
pursuing  the  course  of  professional  reading 
with  advantage  to  themselves  and  profit  to 
their  schools. 

Potter  — Supt.  Kilbourn:  A  new  two- 
room  building  has  been  erected  at  Gold,  in 
Ulysses  township,  and  will  be  ready  for  use 
after  the  holiday  vacation.  A  very  small 
school,  three  miles  distant,  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued and  the  pupils  conveyed  to  the  new 
building  at  Gola.  Thus  are  we  gradually 
working  toward  centralization.  Other  new 
buildings  now  in  use  are  at  Colesburg,  in 
Alleghany  township;  East  Fork  district,  Eu- 
lalia  township,  and  Austin  borough.  The 
last  mentioned  is  a  four-room  building, 
making  thirteen  school-rooms  for  that  bor- 
ough. Our  local  institute  work  is  going 
forward  with  the  usual  interest,  five  of  these 
meetings  having  been  held  already  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.  The  Austin  high 
school  gave  a  public  entertainment  this 
month,  by*  which  they  raised  over  ^50  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  library. 

Schuylkill— Supt.  Weiss:  The  teachers' 
institute  this  year  was  the  largest  ever  held 
in  this  county.  The  day  instructors  were 
Drs.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
S.  D.  Fess,  Geo.  E.  Little,  A.  C.  Rothermel, 
F.  H.  Green,  C.  C.  Boyer,  and  Prof.  Jerry 
March.  The  evening  lectures,  etc.,  were 
given  by  Ramon  Reyes  Lola,  Rogers  Grilley 
Company,  the  Ovide  Music  Concert  Com- 
pany, and  the  Banda  Rossa  of  Italy. 

Somerset- Supt.  Seibert:  The  schools  in 
Salisbury  boroueh,  some  in  Summit  and 
some  in  Elk  Lick  had  to  be  closed  on  ac- 
count of  small-pox.  The  school  boards  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  prompt  and 
effective  work  against  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  schools  are  again  open,  and  no 
fear  exists  that  it  will  again  break  out  dur- 
ing the  term.  About  all  our  districts  are 
hcHding  local  institutes,  which  are  well  at- 
tended not  only  by  teachers,  but  also  by 
directors.  Great  interest  in  them  is  also 
shown  by  the  public. 

Snyder— Supt.  Walborn:  The  teachers' 
institute  was  held  at  Middleburs^,  November 
30  to  December  4.  All  the  teachers  but  one 
were  present,  and  the  one  absent  was  sick. 
The  institute  is  the  educational  event  of 
the  year  in  our  county.  All  the  sessions 
were  well  attendea  by  both  teachers  and 
patrons.  At  some  of  the  sessions  the  court 
nouse  was  much  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  throngs  who  were  anxious  to  partici- 
pate in  the  educational  feast.  During  the 
month  I  attended  the  institutes  of  I«^rth- 
umberland  and  Clinton  counties.  Since  my 
last  report  I  have  visited  twenty  schools, 
and  found  them  all  doing  good  work. 

Warren— Supt.  Gunning:   Our  schools 


were  never  in  a  better  condition.  Patrons 
and  teachers  are  working  together  with  a 
common  purpose.  The  new  building  on  the 
Indian  lands  is  completed  and  schooTopened 
therein.  The  Indians  are  well  pleaaea  with 
the  situation.  A  successful  institete  vu 
held  at  Tidioute. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  Excelleiift  iBillkt 
institutes  were  held  at  Starruca  and  SkM* 
ant  Mount.  Principal  E.  L.  KMif  mA 
Prof.  Pease,  of  Uniondale,  assifltal  $1 
latter  place.  Many  of  the  schoc^ 
dered  from  doing  good  work  by  tbm 
lence  of  a  mild  form  of  small-poz  bid 
districts.  A  school  house  in  PreateMI 
ship  burned  down  on  the  night  o£ 
15.  The  educational  work  as  a 
better  than  ever  before.  Most  of 
ers  are  doing  good  work;  seveed' 
are  noted.  I  sent  uniform  eaci 
papers  to  all  the  rural  schools  as  a 
test,  and  the  results  revealed  somai 
work  on  the  part  of  some  teacheE% 
some  schools  but  little  was  ac 
I  attended  the  first  Pike  couni 
convention  at  Milford,  and 
occasion. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Maeuire:  4MMt 
ance  is  still  being  interfered  witli  ll^tta 
continuance  of  the  whooping-congh  c^ 
demic  and  an  occasional  case  of  diphthen^ 
The  compulsory  attendance  law  is  beuif  ^ 
well  enforced,  and  also  the  new  law  relatrA-l 
to  fumigation.    During  December  eighty^ 
eight  reterence  books,  chosen  with  spttttl- 
regard  to  the  subjects  studied,  were  addet 
to  the  hic^h  school  library.     A  supply  of  | 
material  for  the  class  in  zodlogy  was  obKj 
tained  from  the  Marine  Biological  Laha»>i 
tory  at  Wood's  Hall,  Massachusets. 

Butler  — Supt.  Gibson:   Owing  to 
fever  epidemic  the  schools  were  closed  d 
the  entire  month  of  Decembo-.    They 
opened  on  January  4,  with  an  attendaiice 
1 ,442  out  of  an  enrollment  of  2,400.    We  c 
pect  our  attendance  to  increase  to  1,800 
1,900  within  a  short  time.    There  is 
prospect  of  good  attendance  for  two  monl 
to  come.    0>unty  Superintendent  Hom 
I.  Painter  lies  very  low  with  the  fever, 
his  account,  and  for  other  good  reascms, 
teachers*  county  institute  has  been 
poned  to  the  week  of  February  8-12. 
will  cause  another  break  in  our  school 
sion  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  vexaf 
but  no  other  arrangement  seems  poasi 
under  existine   conditions.     Ten    of 
sixty-six   teachers   are  among   the 
stricken.    There  is  great  encouragement 
believe  that  they  will  all  recover, 
many  school  children  have  contracted 
disease  is  not  definitely  known.     A 
conservative  estimate,  however,  fixes 
number  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
demic   at   300;    of  these   ten   have 
Brighter  days  will  no  doubt  soon  come. 
the  meantime  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
be  satisfied  with  sub-normal  results  in 
school  work  for  the  year. 
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For  College  and  High  School  Teachers :  over  80  Courses  in 
Languages,  History,  Art,  Shops  and  Sciences.  For  Grade 
Teachers:  over  30  courses  in  Geography,  Nature  Work,  Eng- 
lish, Beginning  French  and  Education. 

Tuition  Fee,  $35.00.  Inexpensive  living.  Send  for  Circu- 
lar and  Book  of  Views.    Address 

THE    REGISTRAR, 
7->  Cornell  University.  Itliscs,  N.  Y. 


Nature  Study  for  Little  FolKs 


Bartlett^s  Animals 

at  Home  ^0.45 

For  Third  Reader  Grade 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  children  in  certain  individual 
animals,  and  by  so  doing  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est for  Natural  History  in  general.  In  each 
story  one  particular  animal  is  described  in 
such  a  way  as  to  illustrate  the  life  of  a  class. 

Pyle^s  Stories  of 

Hiunble  Friends 


For  Third  Beader  Grade 

The  stories  in  this  book  are  about  animals 
and  birds  familiar  to  the  children.  They  are 
simple  in  their  manner  of  presentation,  and 
most  sympathetic  in  treatment.  The  many 
pictures  drawn  by  the  author  are  vividly  illus- 
trative of  the  incidents  described. 

Bradisli^s  Stories  of 

Country  Life  $0.40 

For  Third  Reader  Grade 

These  recollections  bf  a  childhood  spent  on 
a  northwestern  farm  aim  to  emphasize  the  at- 
tractiveness of  life  in  the  country,  and  to  add 
to  its  charms  by  awakening  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  its  many  activities. 


Abbott^s  A  Boy 
on  a  Farm 


^45 


For  Third  Reader  Grade 

This  book  presents  two  stories  by  Jacob 
Abbott  in  new  and  attractive  form.  As  re- 
vised, these  are  admirably  suited  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  young  readera,  and  to  train 
youthful  instincts  naturally  and  healthfully. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  pleasing. 

Stolces's  Ten 


J50.50    Common  Trees 
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For  Third  Reader  Grade 
A  series  of  simple  nature  lessons  for  young 
children,  familiarly  treated  and  giving  a  few 
definite  impressions  of  what  trees  are  and  how 
they  live. 

Monteith's  Some 


Useftil  Animals  ^.50 

For  Third  Reader  Grade 

The  subjects  treated  in  this^book  both  assist 
in  nature  study  and  give  aid  in  learning  to 
read.  The  moral  lessons  derived  from  the 
actions  of  animals  are  vivid  and  engaging, 
and  much  useful  and  inteifesting  inf onnation 
is  imparted.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  by 
cuts. 
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Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life.  .  .   .  $0.60 
Needham's  Outdoor  Studies  .  .  ...      .40 

Cooper's  Animal  Life      1.25 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave 54 

How  Plants  Grow,  with  Popular  Flora    .80 
Johonnot's  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs  .      .17 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur 30 

Neighbors  with  Winpjs  and  Fins  ...      .40 
Some    Curious   Flyers,  Creei)ers    and 

Swimmers     40 

Some  Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs    .54 
Glimi)ses  of  the  Animate  World  ...    1.00 
Liock wood's  Animal  Memoirs. 

Part  I.  Mammals 60 

Part  II.  Birds 60 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children.  .   .      .65 
Andrews's  Botany  All  the  Year  Round  1 .00 


McGuffey's    Familiar    Animals  and 

Their  Wild  Kindred 60 

Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land  and 

Air 60 

Monteitli'8  Poi)ular  Science  Reader  .      .75 

Burnet's  School  Zoology 75 

Needham's   Elementary   Lessons   in 

Zooloji:y 90 

Steele's  Popular  Zoology 1.20 

Herrlek's  Chapters  on  Plant  Life.  .  .     .60 

Apgrars'  New  Plant  Analysis 66 

lieavitt's  Outlines  of  Botany 1.00 

The  same,  with  Gray's  Field,  Forest 

and  Garden  Flora L80 

Wood's  Xew  American  Botanist  and 

Florist— Lessons  and  Flora 1.76 
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'   CONTENTS  OF  McCJiSKEY'SFAVOIUTB  SONGS  AND  HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HQMn 

Pour  Hunditd  and  Fifty  ia  400  Rjoyal  Octavo  Pages,  Alpiubctlcaltir  AiMOftd. 

H  SPRING  SONG— A  Soldier  in  th«  Villan  Street— A  Song  for  the  Oak— A  Song  for  Oar  BanneiwAbidewith  Me— AdcMo 
Fidde»— Aft«r— A  Greenness  Light  and  Tender— Ah  I  For  Wings  to  Soar— Ah  I  I  Have  Sighed  to  Rest  Me— Ah  I  'Tis  m 
Dream— A  Hundred  Years  to  Come — A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave— Alice,  Where  Art  Thou  f— All  Among  the  Barley— AJl 
HaU  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name-All's  Well -All  Together- All  is  StiU— AUeluial  Alleluia  I— AlpineHom-America— 
Amid  the  Greenwood  -Andreas  Hofer — Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling — Angry  Words— Annie  Lanne— Anvil  Choras — ^Ark 
«r  Freedom— Art  Thou  Wearv  ?— As  a  Uitlc  Child— As  the  Wind  Blows— Ask  Me  Not  Why— At  D*wn  Aurora  Gaily  Breaks— Auid 
Lang  Syne — Aunt  Jemima's  Plaster — Autumn  Leaves— Away ,  Away— Ave  Sanctissima — Awake,  My  Soul — Away  with  Melancholy 
—Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly— Baby  is  a  Sailor  Boy— Baby 's  Night— Baloo,  Baloo,  My  Wee,  Wee  Thing— Battle  Hymn  of  Republic — 
Beautiful  Bells— Beautiful  Day— Beautiful  Faces — Beautiful  Spring  Time — Believe  Me  u  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms — 
Ben  Bolt— Be  Thou,  O  God,  Exalted  High— Bculah  Land-  Birdie  Sweet— Bird's  Nest—Birds  Are  in  the  Woodland— Birds  Sle^p- 
ing  Gently — Bloom  On,  My  Roses— Blossom  Time— Blue  Alsatian  Mountains — Blushing  Maple  Tree — Boatman's  Return — Boat 
hong— Bonnie  Banks  of  Loch  Lomond— Bonnie  Charlie — Bonnie  Doon — Brave  Old  Oak — Bridal  Chorus,  from  "Lohengrin" — 
Bride  BelU— Brightly— Bright,  Rosy   Morning— Buttercup  Test— Buy  My  Strawberries — By  Killamey's  Lakes  and  Fells — Ca.II 

iohn— Calm  Was  the  Night — Carol,  Brothers,  Carol— Castles  in  Spam — Chapel-Chatterbox— Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer— Cheerily  the 
!uj?le  Sounds — Chide  Mildly  the  Erring — Child,  is  Life  Bright  Alone — Child  of  Earth  with  Golden  Hair — Child  of  the  Regiment — 
Children's  Songs — Chime  Again,  Beautiful  Bells — Christ  is  Born  in  Bethlehem— Christ  is  Bom  of  Maiden  Fair — Christmas  as  it 
Comes — Christmas  Carol — Christmas  Hymn -Christmas  is  Coming — Christmas  is  Here— <Jhristmasse  of  Olde — Christmas  Son|p 
(Ai^am) — l.hristmas  Time  is  Come  Again— Christ  was  Bom  on  Christmas  Day — Church  Militant— Columbia,  God  Preserve  Thre 


Free — Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean — Come^  All  Ye  Faithful— Come,  Boys,  and  Sound  Your  A — Come,  Cheerful  Companions 
Come,Comt  Quickly  Away— Come,  Let  Us  fom  in  Merry  Chorus — Come.  Let  Us  Learn  to  Sing— Come,  My  Gallant  Soldier- 
Come,  Oh,  Come  With  Me — Come  Out,  'tis  Now  September — Come,  Swell  the  Strain,  the  Proud  Refrain — Come  to  the  Old  Oak 


Tree — Come  to  the  Sparkling  Fountain — Come.  Thou  Almighty  King— Come  Where  Flowers  are  Flinging — Come  with  the  Gipsy 
Bride — Come,  Ye  Disconsolate — Corn  Song — Coronation — Cousin  Jedediah — Cradle  Hymn — Cradle  Song  of  Soldier's  Wife — Cra- 
dle Song  of  Virgin— Dawn  of  Day — Dearest  Native  Land— Dearest  Spot — Dear  Father,  Drink  No  More— Deck  the  Hall  witis 
Boughs  of  Holly — Deserted  by  the  Waning  Moon— Ding,  Dong^  I  Love  the  Song— Dip,  Boys,  Dip  the  Oar — Distant  Drum  — 
Down  in  a  Coal  Mine— Down  the  Stream  So  Cheerily — Do  They  Ihink  of  Me  at  Home? — Dream  Faces — Drift,  My  Bark — Ehren 
on  the  Rhine — Elements  of  Music,  (Jne  Hundred  Points — Emanuel —Ere  the  Twilight  Bat  was  Flitting — Evening  Hymn  {Hemans) 
—  Evening  Hymn  {Mendeissohn)  —  ¥.wcr  of  Thee— Ever  to  the  Right — Eve's  Lamentation  — Fade,  Fade,  Each  Earthly  Joy — Fad- 
ing, Still  Fading — Fair  Luna — Faithful  Little  Bird — Far  Away — Far  Out  on  Desolate  Billow — Farewell  is  a  Lonely  Sound — Fare- 
well to  the  Woods — Farmer — Father  Joe — Fisherman's  Chorus — Flag  of  Our  Union  Forever — Flag  of  the  Free — Flee  as  a  Bird — 
Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton— Flowrcts  Blooming— Flowers  for  tne  Brave — Flow,  Rio  Verde — Follow  Me,  Full  of  Glee — Forever  and 
.  Forever — Fourth  of  July  Hymn — Fox  and  Goose— Freedom's  Flag — Gentle  Annie —German  Lullaby — Give  Me  Jesus— Gloria 
Patri — Glory  and  Love  to  the  Men  of  Old — God  Bless  Our  Native  Land — (Jod  Rest  You,  Chrysten  Gentilmen — God  Shall  Charge 
His  Angel  Legions— Golden  Rule — Golden  Slumbers  Kiss  Your  Eyes — (ioldun  Stars  for  Me  are  Shining— Good-Bye — Good  Cheer 
— Good  Night— Good  Night  (Round) — Good  Night,  Ladies — Good  Three  Bells — Go  to  Sleep,  Lena  Darling — Greenwood  Tree— 
Guadeamus  Igitur — Guide  Me,  Great  Jehovah — Hail  and  Farewell — Hail  Columbia  — Hail  Columbia,  New — Hail  to  the  Bright- 
ness—Hail,  Thou  Most  Sacred  One — Hallelujah  Chorus — Happy  and  Light — Happy  Are  We  To-Night — Hard  Times,  Com* 
Again  No  More — Harkl  I  Hear  an  Angel  Sing— Hark  !  the  Herald  Angels  Sing— Hark!  the  Vesper  Hymn  is  Stealing — Harp 
that  Once  through  Tara's  Halls — Heart  Bowed  Down — Hearts  and  Homes — Heaven  is  My  Home — Heavens  Are  Telling  (^^#- 
thijv4!n\ — Heavily  Wears  the  Day— Heirs  of  Unen'Jing  Life — Herdsman's  Mountain  Home  — Here  Under  the  Leafy  Greenwood 
Tree— He's  the  Lily  of  the  Valley— Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days  are  Here  -Holy.  Ht)ly,  Holy -Holy  Night  (Heilige  Nacht)— Home 
Again— Home,  Can  1  Forget  Thee?— Home  of  the  Soul — Home's  Not  Merely  Four  Square  Walls  — Home,  Sweet  Home — How 
<icntle  God's  Commands— Humpty  Dumpty— 1  Have  Heard  the  Mavis  Singing— 1  Have  Roamed  Over  Mountain — I  Know 
a  liank  —I  Love  the  Merry  Sunshine -I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord— 1  Sat  Beneath  the  Maples  Old  -1  Want  Forty  Dozen  of  Fine 
Waxen  Dolls — If  Ever  I  5^ee,on  Bush  or  Tree — Image  of  the  Rose — I'm  a  Forester  Free — I'm  a  Shepherd  of  the  Valley  —I'm  Glad 
I  urn  a  Farmer  -In  Excelsis  Gloria  (  iy^eish\—\x\  Flakes  of  a  Feathery  White— In  Heavenly  Love  Abiding— In  Merry  Chorus — in 
Shadowland -In  the  Starlight— In  the  Wild  Chamois  Track— Inglcside-Innisfail—lntej^er  Vitx— Into  the  Woods  My  Master 
Went— It  is  Better  to  Laugh  than  Be  Sighing— I've  Been  Roaming— Ivy  Green — I  Will  Sing  You  a  Song  of  that  Beautiful 
Land— I  Would  That  My  Luve  \.Mendrlssohn\ — Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea— Jem,  the  Carter  Lad  — Jertisalem  the  Golden— leru- 
salcm.  My  Happy  Home — Jesus  is  Mine — Jesus  Lives  -Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee— Jeannetie  and  Jeannot — Johnny 
Schmoker— Tolly  Old  St.  Nicholas— Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  To-day— Joy  to  the  World— Juanita— Kathleen— Kathleen  Mavoumeen — 
Killarney — Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die— Landing  of  the  Pilgrims— l^st  Rose  of  Summer — Laughing  Glee — Lead,  Kindly  Light — 
Leaves  Around  Me  Falling— Let  Erin  Remember  the  Days  of  Old— l^t  the  Palms  Wave — Life  Let  Us  Cherish— Lightly  Row- 
Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird— Little  Bird— Little  Boy  Blue— Little  Cherry  Blossom— Little  Girl,  Don't  You  Cry— Loch  Lomond — 
Longing  for  Spring— Long,  Long  Ago  — Long,  Weary  Day — Lord  Dismiss  Us- Lord's  Prayer — Look  Not  Upon  the  Wine — 
Love  and  Mirth — Loving  Voices — Lovely  May — Love's  Golden  Dream — Love  Thy  Mother,  Little  One — Mahogany  Tree — Maid 
of  the  Mill— Make  the  Best  of  It — Make  Your  Mark — Mandolin  Song — Many  Thousand  Gone— Marching  Song— Marseilles  Hymn — 
Mary  of  Argyle — Maxwelton's  Braes  are  Bonnie— Massa's  in  the  Cold  Ground— May  Queen  (  7>«/;^ja«t--Mellow  Horn — Melo- 
dies of  Many  Lands— Merrily  Every  Bosom  Boundeth— Mermaid's  Flvening  Song — Methought  the  Stars  Were  Blinking  Bright— 
Midshipmite— -Miller  of  the  Dee— Nliller's  Daughter— Mill  May— Mill  Wheel— Minstrel  Boy— Monarch  of  the  Woods— Moon  ie 
Beaming  o'er  the  Lake— Morning's  Riuidy  Beam — Mountain  Bugle — Mountain  Maid's  Invitation — Mower's  Song— Musical  Al- 
phabet— Musical  Scale — Music  on  the  Waves — Must  I  Leave  Thee,  Paradise — Must  I  Then.  (Muss  1  Denn) — My  Bonnie  is  Over 
the  Ocean — My  Country,  "lis  of  Thee — My  Normandy — My  Old  Kentucky  Home— My  Own  Native  Land — National  Hymn— Near- 
er My  God  to  Thee — Never  Alone— Never  Say  Fail— New  Hail  Columbia — Ninety  and  Nine— Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I've 
Seen — None  Can  Tell — Noontide  Ray— Not  in  Hails  of  Regal  Splendor— Now  All  the  Bells— Now  1  I^y  Me  Down  to  Sleep— Now 
Thank  We  All  Our  God — Nursery  Songs — Nymphs  of  Air  and  Sea — O  Co'ne.Come  Away — O  Could  Our  Thoughts — OFair  Dove, 
O  Fond  Dove — O  I'm  a  Happy  Creature— O  That  I  Never  More  Might  See— O  Thou  Joyful  Day — O  What  Can  You  Tell— Oft 
in  Danger,  Oft  in  Woe— Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night— Oh,  Boys,  CJarry  Ale  'Long— Oh,  For  a  Thousand  Tongues— Oh,  Gladly  Now 
We  Hail  Thee— Oh,  How  Cold  the  Winter  Weather  -  Oh,  Mary,  Call  the  Cattle  Home— Oh,  My  Bravest  and  Best— Oh,  the 
Sports  of  Childhood— Oh,  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast— Oh,  What  is  the  Matter  with  Robin?— Old  Cottage  Clock—Old  Dog 
Tray -Old  Easy  Chair  by  the  Fire-Old  Familiar  I'lace— Old  Folks  at  Home— Old  Gaelic  Lullaby— Old  Hundred— Old  Kentucky 
HomT  Old  Oaken  Bucket— Old  Santa  Claus— On  Yonder  Rock  Reclining— On  the  Mountain  Steep  and  Hoary— Our  Coun- 
try's Fiag— Our  Father  in  Heaven— Our  Flag  O'er  Us  Waving-Our  Son;rs  of  Joy  and  Gladness— Out  in  a  Beautiful  Field — Out 
of  the  Window— Over  the  Dark  Blue  Sea— Over  There— Over  the  Stars  there  is  Rest— Over  the  Summer  Sea— Palms— Peace  on 
Earth  -Playtime  Songs  — Pleasure  Climbs  to  Every  M(»untain— Poor  Tho'  My  Cot  May  Be— Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Bless- 
,iiigs  Flow— Praise  to  (Jod— Prayer  from  Frcischutz  — Pretty  Pear  Tree  — Pull  Away,  Brave  Boys — Rain  Upon  the  Rool— Raise 
Yoiir  Hand$--Risr.  Oowned  with  Light  (Russian  Hymn) — Robinson  Crusoe — Rosy  Crown — Row,  Row.  Cheerily  Row — San-i» 
o'  Dc"'— Saw  Ye  Never  in  the  Twilitrht — Scenes  That  Are  Brightest — Scout — Scotch  C'radie  Song — Sea  Gulls — Search  Thro'  the 
,  Wide  World— See  At  Your  Fuet — Sec  the  Proud  Banner  of  Liberty — See  the  Sun's  First  Gleam — See  Yon  Chapel  on  the  Hill — 
*  Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the  River  -She  Wore  a  Wieaih  of  Roses— Shells  of  Ocean— Should  Auld  Acquaintance — Shout  the  Glad 
Tidinirs — Silent  Night — Silently  Falling  Snow — Silver  Chimes — SingCilad  Songs  for  Him — Sing,  Smile,  Slumber — Slave  Hyi 
Slumber,  I  )carest— Slumber  Song— Snow  Bird — Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day— Soft  Music  is  Stealing — Soft  O'er  the  Fou'n 
Sohhers'  ('horus  ("  Faust") — Soldier's  Farewell — Somewhere — Song  of  Night — Sound  Uur  Voices  Long  and  Sweet — Sound  r 

\ — Sparkling  and  Bright — Speed  Away — Speak  Gently — Spider  and  the  Fly — Spring,  Gentle  Spring— Spring  Song — Spring  " 
Once  Affain — Star  Span^rled  Banner — Stars  Trembling  O'er  Us — Steal  Away— Stranger  Star — Strike  the  Cymbal — Summer  J 
are  Coming— Sweet  and  Low— Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of  Morning — Swing,  Cradle,  Swing— Swinging 'Neatn  the  Old  Apple  T 
Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot- Tara's  Harp- Tea  in  the  Arbor— Tell  Me,  Beautiful  Maiden — The  World  is  Full  of  Beauty—' 
You'll  Remember  Me  -1  here  is  a  Happy  Land— There  is  Beauty  in  the  Forest— There's  a  Wedding  in  Orchard — Thine  Ey 
Blue  and  Dreaming  -  Thou  'rt  Like  Unto  a  Flower— Thoughts  of  Wonder— Three  Children  Sliding— Three  Fishers-r-Three  K 
of  Orient— Time  of  the  Singing  of  Birds — Touch  Not  the  Cup— Touch  Us  Gently. 'Time— Trees  and  the  Master— Twicken 
jTcrry- Twilicht  is  Falling-  Twinkle  Brightly,  Stars  of  Night— Under  the  Shade  of  the  Trees— Upon  the  Height— Verdant  Gi 
Farewell  to  Thee— Vesper  Hymn- Waking  or  Sleeping— Watch  on  the  Rhine — 'Way  Down  Upon  the  Swanee  River— W< 
Bright  Smile— We  are  H.ippv  and  Free— We'd  Better  Bide  a  Wee— Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose— Welcome  to  Morning— Wh 
Home?— What  Fairy  Like  Music— What  Will  You  Do.  Love?— What  Song  Does  the  Cricket  Sing?— When  All  the  Woi 
Young— When  I  Come— When  I  was  a  Tad- When  Shall  We  Meet  Again?— When  the  Green  Leaves— When  the  Swallows  Ho 
ward  Fly— While  the  Morning  Bells— Who  is  Sylvia?— Why  Do  Summer  Roses  Fade?— Wiilie.  We  Have  Missed  You— Winkt 
Wmktixn— Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree— YankecDoodle — Ve  Banks  and  Brae»— Yeoman's  Wedding  Song,  Etc.  Price,  80  Cent 
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DIRECTORS'  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


NINTH   ANNUAL  CONVENTION   AT  HARRISBURG. 


THE  Directors'  Department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  High  School  at  Harrisburg 
on  Wednesday  morning,  February  loth, 
at  eleven  o'clock.  President  A.  C.  Coulter 
in  the  Chair.  The  opening  devotional 
service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Bow- 
man, of  Harrisburg.  The  singing  of 
**My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee'*  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reading  of  Scripture  and 
prayer.  During  the  half  hour  previous  to 
the  formal  opening,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Rev.  E.  S.  Hassler,  enrolled 
the  names  of  delegates  present. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

In  the  absence  of  Mayor  McCormick, 
the  address  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the 
city  was  made  by  Mr.  James  M.  Lamber- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Harrisburg,  who  spoke  in 
part  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  In 
the  absence  of  the  Mayor  and  at  his  request, 
I  have  the  honor,  in  his  behalf  and  that  of 
the  people  of  Harrisburg,  to  extend  to  you 
a  hearty  welcome,  hoping  that  the  warmth 
of  the  welcome  may  be  sufficient  to  counter- 
act the  atmospheric  chill  to  which  the 
weather  clerk  has  treated  us.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  speak  to  a  body  like  this,  particu- 
larly as  I  myself  was  for  fifteen  years  a 
teacher  of  boys.  By  looking  at  your  pro- 
gramme, I  find  that  your  objects  are  these  : 
the  proper  management  of  schools,  wise 
legislation,  and  the  promotion  of  all  efforts 
to  increase  the  efiBciency  of  the  schools.  The 


importance  of  schools  in  a  country  such  as 
this,  where  all  men  have  the  right  to  vote, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  We  know  the  law 
in  phj^sics  that  a  stream  can  not  rise  higher 
than  its  source;  so  must  the  State  sufier  if 
its  citizens  are  ignorant. 

The  fact  that  you  have  met  here!^  before 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
attractions  of  the  city,  but  I  will  speak  a  few 
words  concerning  the  **  Harrisburg  plan." 
In  1901  some  of  our  citizens  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  and  contributed  $5,000  to  get 
trained  experts  to  tell  us  how  to  get  better 
water,  better  drainage,  better  paving,  and 
more  park  room.  Then  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation was  begun,  with  the  result  that  the 
people  sanctioned  a  loan  of  $1,500000  for 
improvements  along  the  lints  indicated. 
Thus  far  at  least  it  might  be  said  of  us,  as 
of  the  members  of  a  certain  profession,  that 
**  the  best  of  our  work  is  unaerground,*'  for 
we  have  in  the  last  two  years  constructed  a 
sewer  across  the  entire  city;  we  have  also 
paved  fifteen  miles  of  streets,  and  obtained 
more  park  room.  In  two  weeks  bids  for  a 
new  filteringplant  will  be  received.  As  you 
know,  the  Srate  is  just  completing  a  new 
$4  000,000  Capitol  building  in  this  city. 

I  hope  your  sessions  will  be  pleasant  and 
profitable.  I  see  in  the  programme  much  of 
interest,  and  also  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
pjipers  are  limited  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
discussions  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  general 
remarks  to  five  minutes,  while  the  Mayor  of 
Harrisburg  was  allowed  thirty  minutes. 
This  would  be  all  too  short  for  such  an  elo- 
quent speaker  as  Mayor  McCormick,  but  as 
the  words  of  his  representative  can  only  be 
classed  as  miscellaneous  remarks,  which  are 
allowed  only  five  minutes,  and  as  that  limit 
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has  already  been  exceeded,  the  time  has 
come  for  me  to  stop.  Again  in  behalf  of  His 
Honor  and  the  good  people  of  Harrisburg, 
I  bid  you  welcome.    [Applause.] 

RBSPONSB. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Hassler,  of  Grove  City, 
Mercer  county,  responded  to  the  address 
ot  welcome,  saying: 

We  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
remarks  of  the  previous  speaker,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  hear  him  longer.  We 
are  grateful  to  him  and  the  people  he  repre- 
sents for  the  warm  welcome  we  have  re- 
ceived. We  are  glad  to  be  again  assembled 
representing  the  directors  of  Pennsylvania. 
Those  who  have  attended  these  meetings 
for  years  are  glad  to  be  here  again  and  are 
interested  in  the  program.  New  members 
will  be  surprised  at  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
received,  and  will  feel  like  coming  again,  if 
this  meeting  is  like  those  of  previous  years. 
There  is  always  work  for  this  convention, 
and  it  is  growing.  Questions  of  super- 
vision and  management  of  schools  are  old 
but  ever  new.  New  phases  of  the  problem 
of  education  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves  for  consideration  and  action; 
but  no  matter  what  particular  questions 
take  up  the  time  of  tnis  convention,  the 
main  pioint  is  to  get  at  the  real  idea  of  edu- 
cation. Too  many  people  don't  know  what 
education  is  for,  wnv  we  pay  teachers  and 
send  children  to  scnool.  Why  do  we  do 
these  things  ? 

Various  words  describe  the  process  that 
should  go  on  in  schools— instruct,  teach, 
train.  Bach  is  a  good  word,  but  not  one 
•describes  fully  the  teacher's  work.  Instruct 
has  the  idea  of  putting  together  materials; 
teach,  that  of  putting  in;  train,  that  of 
leading.  A  better  word  than  all  is  nurture, 
because  it  includes  all  of  these  and  goes 
•deepMer  than  any  of  them.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  inner  nature  of  the  human  being,  and 
l^oes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  means 
intelligent  thought  for  the  child's  physical, 
mental  and  moral  needs.  This  is  the  idea 
of  education  that  ought  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  this  convention,  and  that  we  should 
strive  to  put  into  practice.  Some  people 
jnay  think  this  ideal  of  education  too  high 
to  be  carried  out;  but  we  had  better  strive 
after  a  high  ideal  and  fail  of  its  entire  real- 
ization than  completely  attaii»a  lower  end. 
Let  us  get  away  from  the  idea  that  the 
•child's  mind  is  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  our  schools  and  give  more  time 
to  his  physical  and  moral  growth. 

The  power  for  good  of  this  idea  of  educa- 
tion in  the  miuds  of  directors  and  teachers 
would  be  untold.  A  rustic  youth,  after 
looking  fixedly  at  the  falls  of  Niagara  for 
some  time  said,  **  Well,  what's  to  hinder  ?  " 
We  may  lament  his  lack  of  appreciation, 
but  after  all  it  was  true,  what  was  to  hin- 
der ?  The  water  falls  in  obedience  to  the 
mighty  but  familiar  law  of  gravitation ;  and 
we  will  be  but  obeying  natural  law,  and 


therefore  attaining  the  greatest  results 
when  we  attempt  the  threefold  development 
of  the  child.  Awful  is  the  responsibility  of 
director  and  teacher;  but  mnch  risk  and 
uncertainty  would  be  done  away  with  if 
this  idea  of  threefold  development  were 
carried  out  in  our  schools.  We  will  not  be 
able  long  to  resist  the  application  of  this 
law  in  our  school  work  any  more  than  the 
water  of  Niagara  can  help  falling.  Let  us 
not  be  content  with  the  utilitarian  idea  of 
education.  It  is  good  that  education  shall 
help  us  to  get  on  in  the  world;  but  let  it 
also  help  us  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  life. 

Then,  too,  education  is  an  end  in  itself. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  develop  our  minds 
as  well  as  our  bodies  and  souls.  We  often 
hear  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  which 
strives  to  account  for  the  presence  of  man 
on  the  earth.  We  need  not  concern  our- 
selves particularly  about  it ;  but  we  want  to 
think  of  the  evolution  that  finds  children 
ignorant  and  degraded  and  by  putting  them 
into  good  schools  with  pleasant  surround- 
ings, modern  equipment,  and  access  to 
good  books  makes  them  conscious,  happy, 
human  beings  who  are  blessings  to  them- 
selves and  to  others. 

The  executive*  committee  has  given  you 
this  programme.  The  selection  of  suitable 
topics  for  discussion  is  a  difficult  matter. 
The  number  of  questions  of  interest  to 
directors  is  growing  with  the  years.  The 
prog^ramme  in  your  hand  is  the  result  of 
their  best  thought.  But  any  director  who 
wishes  to  ask  a  Question  or  state  his  views 
on  some  other  subject  is  ur?ed  to  do  so. 

I  mention  with  sorrow  the  death  of  our 
first  vice-president,  Mr.  G.  D.  Swain,  of 
Butler  county.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
helped  to  make  this  association  what  it  is. 
At  the  same  time  let  me  call  attention  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott,  who  has  since 
the  organization  of  this  association  so  care^ 
fullv  and  exactly  reported  its  proceedings. 
Altnough  not  a  member  of  this  association, 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  its  success  and 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  has  been 
of  service  in  many  ways.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee on  necrology  will  make  due  mention 
of  the  good  work  of  these  gentlemen. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  J.  C.  Taylor,  of 
Lackawanna  county,  it  was  decided  to 
place  a  question  box  in  the  ball.  The 
convention  then  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  converition  assembled  at  two 
o'clock,  Vice-President  Alice  T.  Pylc 
in  the  chair,  when  President  A.  C. 
Coulter,  of  Allegheny  county,  delivered 
the  following  address : 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  COULTER. 
Fellow  Directors  of  the   Convention:  At 
every  educational   meeting   that   is  held. 
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reference  is  made  in  almost  every  paper  that 
is  read,  to  the  importance  of  the  office  of 
school  director  and  to  the  necessity  for 
securing  good  and  efficient  teachers  for  the 
schools.  At  nearly  all  of  our  annual  meet- 
ings papers  have  tieen  read  on  the  duties  of 
directors,  and  the  q^uestion  of  teachers  has 
been,  at  every  meeting,  a  fruitful  theme  for 
discussion.  I  am  going  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  this  afternoon  about  the  director.  I 
do  not  hope  to  tell  vou  anything  that  you 
have  not  been  told  before,  or  that  you  do 
not  know;  but  I  do  hope  that  my  calling  to 
your  remembrance  what  you  do  know  will 
make  you  think  more  seriously  about  it 
than  you  have  heretofore  done,  and  that  if 
your  district  is  making  ^nv  of  the  mistakes 
referred  to,  you  will  endeavor  to  have  a 
change  made  in  the  way  of  doing  things. 

That  the  office  of  school  director  is  an  im- 
portant one  and  that  it  can  not  well  be  too 
much  magnified  is  patent  when  we  consider 
the  duties  of  the  office.  To  the  board  of 
directors  is  committed  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  that  have  been  made  by  the 
state  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  in  the 
schools.  It  determines  how  many  school 
buildings  shall  be  erected  in  the  district, 
selects  the  sites  for  these  buildings,  makes 
the  plans  for  them,  fixes  the  length  of  the 
school  term,  elects  the  teachers,  fixes  their 
salaries,  and  adopts  the  course  of  study  and 
the  text-books  that  are  to  be  used.  Some 
one  has  said  that  *'one  of  the  profound 
mysteries  in  this  world  is  the  marvelous 
psychological  change  that  comes  over  re- 
s]>ectable,  intellifi^ent,  and  in  other  respects, 
wise  laymen,  when  they  are  selected  by 
their  fellow  citizens  to  serve  on  school 
boards.  Persons  who  would  never  dream  of 
superintending  an  electric  plant,  managing 
a  railroad,  building  a  bridge  over  Niagara, 
leading  an  army,  or  commanding  a  ship, 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  school  director 
with  the  astonishing  presumption  that  they 
can  with  safety  minister  directly  to  the 
welfare  of  children,  mould  society  into  right 
living,  and  shape  the  destinies  of  a  nation 
by  means  of  common  education ;  that  they 
can  make  courses  of  study,  select  teachers, 
examine  pupils  and  manage  the  internal 
and  pedagogical  affiaiirs  of  a  school  system  " 
--and  there  is  a  lot  more  truth  than  poetry 
in  the  statement.  No  sensible  man  would 
presnme  to  offisr  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  superintendency  of  a  business  if  he  were 
not  fully  conversant  with  it,  if  he  did  not 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  But  when  there 
is  a  school  director  to  elect  it  is  not  hard  to 
find  a  man  who  is  willing  to  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  that  office. 
There  is  not  a  school  district  in  our  state 
that  is  not  full  of  men  who  think  them- 
selves thoroughly  qualified  to  fill  the  office 
of  school  director,  who  think  if  they  were 
only  given  an  opportunity,  they  would 
show  how  the  schools  should  be  operated. 
Their  estimate  of  their  ability  to  perform 


the  duties  of  this  office  is  as  great  as  their 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  schools 
and  school  control.  If^  the  effi>rts  of  the  in- 
competent man  to  get  the  office  began  and 
ended  with  himself  there  would  be  but  little 
harm  done,  but  unfortunately  he  can  usually 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  thoughtless 
voters  to  elect  him  to  the  office  that  he  so 
much  covets,  and  which  he  so  confidently 
believes  that  he  will  adorn.  Every  busi- 
ness man  in  the  school  district  examines 
very  carefully  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
man  who  is  an  applicant  for  the  superin- 
tendency of  his  business.  He  does  not  take 
any  chances  when  he  has  to  select  a  man  to 
look  after  his  property  interests.  If  a 
farmer  in  the  district  needs  an  overseer  he 
will  make  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  man  who  makes  application  for 
the  position.  He  knows  that  he  will  suffer 
great  loss  if  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
select  an  incompetent  man.  The  farm  that 
he  has,  by  years  of  intelligent,  persevering 
work,  brought  to  ahi^h  state  of  cultivation, 
and  which,  by  its  fruitfulness  and  its  well- 
kept  appearance,  justifies  the  pride  that  he 
feels  in  and  shows  for  it,  will,  he  knows,  if 
put  under  the  supervision  of  an  incompetent 
man,  soon  become  run  down  and  unfruitful, 
and  instead  of  being  a  source  of  revenue, 
will  be  an  expense.  The  manufacturer  who 
has  his  home  in  the  district  would  not  be 
so  blind  to  his  own  interests  as  to  place  a 
foreman  over  his  machinery  department 
who  was  not  a  practical  machinist.  He 
knows  too  well  that  scrap-piles  made  up  of 
broken  machinery  and  spoiled  material  are 
not  very  valuable  assets.  The  school  dis- 
trict in  which  these  business  men  and 
farmers  live  elects  six  school  directors.  It 
elects  these  directors  to  look  after,  to  super- 
vise, to  direct  (as  the  name  by  which  tney 
are  called  implies)  the  education  of  their 
children.  These  six  men  are  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  iron  and 
steel,  or  the  manufacture  of  material  goods 
for  the  business  man,  neither  are  they  to 
look  after  the  horses  or  the  mules  or  the 
hogs  or  the  fields  of  the  farmer,  but  they 
are  to  look  after  that  which  is  much  more 
important,  that  which  is  infinitely  more 
valuable;  they  are  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  children. 
When  we  consider  what  interests  are  at 
stake  in  this  matter,  when  we  know  that  the 
future  of  the  child,  the  most  precious  thing 
in;the  family  and  in  the  community,  depends 
to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  choice  that 
is  made,  upon  the  character  of  the  men  who 
are  elected  to  this  office,  we  should  feel 
confident  that  the  merits  of  each  candidate 
will  be  carefully  considered,  and  that  the 
electors  will  duly  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  making  the  investigation  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  men  who  are  candidates  for 
the  office  so  thorough  that  there  will  not  be 
the  remotest  chance  of  making  a  mistake  in 
their  choice.  We  say  that  these  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  get  a  good  school  board. 
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but  we  know  that  unfortunately  they  are  f 
not.    The  endeavor  to  get  good,  capable 
men  for  this  position  is  the  exception  and 
.  not  the  rule.    The  citizens  of  the  township 
feel  that  the  best  talent  in  their  community 
must  be  utilized  for  road  supervisors,  tax 
collectors,  etc.,  and  the  borough  voters  oc- 
casionally find  it  necessary  to  rob    their 
school  board  of  good,  capable  men  in  order 
that  they  may  make  burgesses  and  council- 
men  of  them.    As  a  rule  they  are  ready  to 
vote  for  the  candidate  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  inquire  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
position.    It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  an  issue  is  raised  in  a  school  district. 
The  people  do  sometimes  get  aroused  in 
reference  to  school  matters.    They  are  at 
times  willing  to  put  themselves  to  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  order  to  ^et  a  certain  kind 
of  men  elected  on  the  board.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  not  because  these  people,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  want  their  schools  brought 
to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  that  they  are 
hunting  for  votes  for  their  candidates,  but 
it  is  because  they  think  that    too  much 
money  is  beinr  expended  by  their  present 
board  for  buildings,  school  apparatus  and 
teachers'  salaries.    They  want  men  elected 
who  will,  as  thev  put  it,  legislate  for  the 
taxpayers.  The  children's  interests  are  with 
them  a  mere  secondary  consideration.  They 
are  to  be  put  in  the  background,  and  the 
taxpayers'  interests  are  to  be  taken  care  of. 
The  school  board  that  can  get  along  with  a 
minimum  tax  levy,  and  can  at  the  end  of 
the  term  have  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  these  false  economists,  an 
ideal  one.    The  problem  that  this  board  has 
to  solve  is  not  how  to  give  the  children  of 
their  district  the  very  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  good  eaucation,  but  it  is  how 
to  give  a  formal  compliance  with  the  law 
with    the   least    possible   expenditure    of 
money.    The   success  that  a  great  man^ 
boards  meet  with  in  their  effort  to  do  their 
work  in  this  economical  way  is  truly  sur- 
prising.   In  our  cities,  and  in  many  of  our 
larger    boroughs,  this    false    economy    in 
school  matters  is  now  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence.   It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  it 
will  be  soon  entirely  gotten  rid  of  in  all  the 
districts  of  our  State. 

The  matter  of  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  under  their  care  is  a  question  that 
concerns  every  school  board.  What  shall 
be  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  in  their  district  ?  A 
great  many  directors  ^ive  the  schools  no 
attention  whatever.  They  may  probably 
know  the  names  of  their  teachers,  but  they 
have  no  idea  about  their  work,  and  the;jr 
never  assist  or  help  them  by  visiting  their 
schools  or  by  speaking  an  encouraging 
word  to  them.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  directors,  and  while  their  name  isn't  leg- 
ion, yet  there  are  entirely  too  many  of  them, 
who  overdo  the  supervising  business. 
Several  years  ago  we  heard  a  popular  school 
superintendent   say    in    an    address   at   a 


county  institute  that  he  preferred  a  school 
board  that  was  composed  of  good,  hard- 
headed,  practical  business  men,  mechanics 
and  farmers,  to  one  that  was  made  up  of 
preachers,  lawvers,  doctors  and  school  teach- 
ers.     He  said  that  professional  men  too 
often  think  that  they  are  as  capable  of  map- 
ping out  courses  of  study  and  arranging  for 
the  details  of  the  school  work  in  the  school- 
room as  the  teacher,  the  principal  or  the 
superintendent  who  is    in  charge  of  the 
school.    They  will  insist  on  having  their 
theory  put  into  practice,  and  will  discard  or 
modify  the  plans  of  the  one  whose  business 
it  is  to  know  what  is  to  be  done,  the  one 
whom  they  have  chosen  to  do  the  work, 
and  whom  they  hold  responsible  for  the  re- 
sults that  are  obtained.    Too  frequently  di- 
rectors of  this  kind  have   no  knowledge 
whatever  of   the  details  of  school  work. 
They  get  some  vague  and  indefinite  ideas 
about  school  matters,  and  then  they  formu- 
late theories  that  are  as  vague  and  indefinite 
as  their  knowledge.     The  Psalmist  said, 
**  My  heart  is  not  haughty,  nor  mine  eyes 
lofty,  nor  do  I  deal  in  matters  great  or  in 
things  too  high  for  me."    The  difference 
between  these  directors  and  the  Psalmist  is 
that  be  knew  what  was  too  high  for  him  and 
they  do  not.  The  old  proverb  says,  •*  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  The 
ignorance  of  these  meddlesome  school  di- 
rectors may  be  bliss  to  them,  but  it  is  the 
reverse  of  bliss  to  the  schools  over  which 
they  are  unfortunatelv  called  to  rule.    The 
doctor  director  would  be  very  indignant  if 
one  who  was  not  a  physician  would  under- 
take to  advise  him  now  he  should  treat  his 
patients.    Such  interference  with  his  pro- 
fessional duties  mif^ht  not  have  any  efiect 
on  the  number  of  his  patients,  but  it  would 
very  seriously  affect  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  his   patience.      Now,  however 
much  you  may  differ  with  me  in  my  state-     | 
ments  as  to  the  qualifications,  or  rather  the     | 
lack  of  qualifications,  of  a  great  many  of  our 
school  directors,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  our  schools 
are  entitled  to  and  that  they  should  have 
the  very  best  supervision  that  can  be  ob- 
tained for  them.    Every  year  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  never  taught,  and 
who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  normal 
training  school,  are  put  in  charge  of  our 
ungraded  schools.  They  know  a  little  about 
the  theory  of  teaching,  but  have  everything 
to  learn  about  the  practical  part  of  their 
work.    From  fifty  to  eighty  children  are 
^iven  to  each  of  them  to  practice  and  exper- 
iment upon.    To  these  untrained  and  inex- 
perienced young  men  and  young  women  is 
given  the  very  important  work  of  starting 
many  of  their  pupils  in  the  way  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  guiding  and  directing  all  of 
their  pupils  in  their  effort  to  get  a  good 
common  school    education.    They  do  the 
best  they  can,  but  what  does  their  best 
amount  to  ?  A  man  who  can  merely  handle  a 
hatchet  and  a  saw  and  a  few  other  tools. 
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and  who  has  given  him  the  necessary  ma- 
terials,  can  put  up  something  that  in  many 
respects  resembles  a  house,  but  it  will  be  a 
very  crude  and  misshapen  one.  The  chil- 
dren of  a  great  many  ofthese  inexperienced 
teachers  are  in  about  as  lamentable  a  condi- 
tion when  they  get  through  with  them  as  is 
the  house  of  this  would-be  carpenter  when 
it  leaves  his  hands.  And,  oh,  the  troubles 
and  the  trials  and  the  vexations  of  the  good 
practical  teacher  who  gets  hold  of  the  spoiled 
product  of  these  teachers  !  Like  the  Old 
Testament  woman  who  had  lost  husband 
and  sons  and  property,  they  can  truly  say, 
'*  Call  me  not  Naomi ;  call  me  Mara,  for  I 
have  been  very  bitterly  dealt  with."  Now 
what  can  be  done  to  remedy  these  defects  in 
our  educational  system,  and  to  get  this  in- 
telligent and  necessary  supervision  ?  The 
defcicts  can  be  remedied  and  the  intelligent 
supervision  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
our  schools  the  methods  that  business  men 
apply  to  their  business. 

A  corporation  has  its  share-holders  and 
its  board  of  directors,  its  general  superin- 
tendent, its  assistant  superintendents,  its 
foremen  and  its  workmen.  The  share- 
holders and  the  board  of  directors  ordinarily 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  practical  part 
of  the  business  that  is  conducted  by  tneir 
company.  They  select  a  general  superin- 
tendent who  does  understand  it  in  all  of  its 
details,  and  he  selects  the  other  officials 
who  mnst  be  good  mechanics  and  must  have 
the  necessary  tact  to  get  along  well  with 
those  who  are  under  their  charge.  The 
different  departments  of  the  corporation 
keep  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  each 
other.  Every  part  of  the  work  is  thoroughly 
systematized.  The  general  superintendent 
meets  frequently  with  the  assistant  super- 
intendents and  foremen  and  gets  from  them 
reports  in  reference  to  their  work  and  with 
them  shapes  and  plans  for  their  future  work. 

Each  county  in  our  state  might  be 
likened  to  a  corporation.  The  people  in  the 
county  are  the  share- holders  in  this  corpor- 
ation. As  the  business  corporation  elects 
directors  to  look  after  its  business  so  the 
people  elect  directors  to  look  after  their 
school  interests.  As  the  business  corpora- 
tion directors  elect  a  general  superintendent 
to  supervise  its  business,  so  the  school  di- 
rectors of  the  county  elect  a  superintendent 
to  supervise  and  look  after  the  school  inter- 
ests of  the  county.  Each  school  district  in 
the  county,  township  or  borough  should 
have  a  principal.  Like  the  corporation 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendents 
and  foremen,  these  school  superintendents, 
assistant  superintendents  and  principals 
should  frequently  meet  and  compare  notes 
and  exchange  ideas  in  reference  to  their 
work.  Through  the  assistant  superintend- 
ents and  the  principals  the  superintendent 
conld  keep  in  touch  with  every  teacher  and 
every  school  in  his  county.  The  county 
and  the  state  could  then  have  a  uniform 
course  of  study,  could  have  the  same  text- 


books, and  children  goincf  from  one  district 
to  another  or  from  one  school  to  another  in^ 
the  same  district  would  not  be  a  misfit  as' 
they  now  are.  but  would  be  able  to  continue 
the  work  in  the  new  school  where  they  left 
off  in  the  old.  The  inexperienced  teachers 
would  begin  their  work  with  every  part  of 
it  thoroughly  systematized,  and  they  would 
have  the  counsel  and  the  aid  of  experienced 
teachers  who  would  be  competent  to  advise 
and  instruct  them.  '*  The  business  of  school 
teaching  should  receive  as  careful  direction 
as  the  business  of  enterprises  whose  object 
is  the  making  of  money.*'  When  it  does 
receive  this  attention  and  direction,  then  and 
not  till  then  will  it  meet  with  the  success 
that  is  so  earnestly  to  be  desired  and  for 
which  every  conscientious  director  and 
teacher  is  so  earnestly  praying  and  faith- 
fully working. 

Governor  Pennypacker,  who  was  next 
on  the  programme,  was  unable  to  be 
present  and  sent  as  his  representative 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  who  spoke  as  follows; 

REMARKS  OF  DEPUTY  SUPT.  STEWART. 

The  Governor's  absence  on  this  occa- 
sion is  a  great  disappointment  to  every 
one  present,  but  his  absence  is  unavoid- 
able, as  jrou  have  been  informed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Your  programme  has  no  scarcity  of 
topics  from  which  to  gather  instruction 
and  inspiration.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  address  of  President  Coulter, 
containing  as  it  does,  so  many  helpful 
suggestions.  You  have  a  noble  organi- 
zation representing  over  sixteen  thousand 
directors. 

Since  the  first  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion eight  years  ago,  a  great  improve- 
ment in  conditions  has  taken  place,  but 
on  account  of  existing  conservatism  we 
have  not  yet  secured  the  best  results 
attainable  to  aid  our  public  schools.  We 
have  a  fine  system,  and  in  addition  we 
have  a  good  spirit  behind  it  to  aid  the 
directors  in  their  work.  Not  many  years 
ago  there  were  numerous  districts  in 
Pennsylvania  having  only  a  six  months' 
term.  We  now  have  many  districts  with 
seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  months'  term 
of  school,  and  yet  with  our  most  liberal 
appropriations  we  have  fourteen  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  (1,488)  districts  with 
seven  months,  containing  a  total  of 
eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety- seven  (i  1,897)  schools.  We  seem 
to  be  unable  for  some  reason  to  get  away 
from  the  minimum  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  law.  This  cannot  be  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  means,  for  no  State  in  the 
Union  is  better  able  to  provide  liberally 
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for  the  public  schools  than  Pennsylvania. 
^N^ot  including  Philadelphia  we  have  in 
our  State  twenty-six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  schools  (26,583). 
Of  this  number  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
about  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  close 
their  schools  at  the  end  of  the  minimum 
term  of  seven  months.  It  seems  to  me 
we  fail  at  this  point  to  realize  the  best 
results  for  the  children  under  such  condi- 
tions. Some  districts  claim  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  do  more.  The  cry  was 
the  same  when  the  term  was  advanced  to 
five  months,  and  again  when  it  was  made 
six  months,  and  subsequently  increased 
to  seven  months.  It  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand upon  what  basis  of  reasoning 
such  discrimination  can  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  schools  of  the  cities  and  against 
those  of  the  country.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  in  reference  to  township  high  schools, 
but  so  long  as  the  directors  of  the  town- 
ships are  not  willing  to  give  the  children 
better  school  privileges  the  most  earnest 
efforts  on  the  part  of  directors  to  estab- 
lish township  high  schools  will  not  ac- 
complish the  purpose  intended. 

According  to  the  latest  published  re- 
I>ort  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, there  was  during  the  last  year  a  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  for 
schools.  There  ought  to  be  no  backward 
step  in  the  administration  of  school 
affairs.  The  State  is  already  doing  its 
part,  and  is  providing  liberally  for  the 
public  schools,  but  many  districts  have 
made  little  or  no  advancement  notwith- 
standing the  liberal  appropriations  for 
many  years.  Last  year  the  legislature 
made  a  minimum  teachers'  salary  of 
thirty-five  dollars  a  month,  to  take  effect 
June  I,  1904.  This  will  doubtless  prove 
to  be  a  good  thing  in  the  interest  of  edu- 
cation, but  it  will  not  do  to  reduce  the 
higher  grades  of  salaries  in  order  to  add 
to  the  minimum.  In  such  a  case  the  Act 
will  defeat  its  own  purpose.  Not  only 
ought  the  minimum  to  be  increased,  but 
the  maximum  also.  The  districts  can  do 
this  without  feeling  it  to  be  a  burden. 
Districts  ought  to  do  more  than  the  State 
requires  of  them  when  they  have  the 
ability  to  do  it. 

Our  teachers  are  fairly  well  qualified 
for  their  work  as  a  general  thing.  They 
do  the  best  they  can  considering  the  sup- 
port which  they  receive  from  the  districts. 
Let  us  get  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  do 
the  very  best  we  can  for  our  children. 
The  spirit  of  conservatism  ought  not  to 


be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  The  State  has  done 
its  part,  and  will  continue  to  do  e\en 
more  in  the  future  than  it  has  done  in  the 
past  to  make  our  schools  more  efficient. 
Our  normal  schools  are  doing  a  good 
work  in  the  line  of  professional  training. 
They  should  be  encouraged  and  liberally 
supported .  Free  text-  bmks  and  supplies 
have  been  provided  for.  The  several 
school  boards  ought  to  see  to  it  that 
books  be  liberally  supplied  and  worn-out 
books  discarded.  There  are  very  many 
things  which  you  can  do  as  directors.  It 
requires  only  a  little  observation  on  yonr 
part  to  ascertain  the  pressing  needs  of 
your  district.  Your  convention  is  to  be 
congratulated  not  alone  on  what  it  has 
accomplished,  but  on  what  is  promised. 

SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

The  question,  ''Shall  the  School  Cnr- 
riculum  be  Enlarged  or  Contracted  > 
What,  Why,  How  ?  "  was  answered  in  a 
paper  by  H.  M.  Lessig,  of  Pottstown,  as 
follows : 

SHALL  THB  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  BB  EN- 
LARGED OR  CONTRACTBD  ? 

Mr.  President^  Fellow  Directors^  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen :  It  is  but  a  year  sinor,  at 
the  convention  of  school  directors  of  Penn- 
sylvania, held  in  this  hall,  that  much  was 
said  evidently  with  profit,  mnch  said 
which  probably  with  profit  could  have  been 
left  unsaid,  and  possibly  much  more  unsaid 
which  would  have  been  profitable,  had  it 
been  said,  relative  to  the  over-worked,  un- 
appreciated and  under-paid  teacher  in  our 
puolic  schools,  and  we  congratulate  oar- 
selves  that  at  last  our  voices  are  now  to  be 
raised,  our  opinions  expressed  and  our  ser> 
vices  tendered  towards  the  relief  of  the 
innocent,  helpless  and  defenseless,  the 
public  school  children  of  our  Common- 
wealth. 

The  question,  '*  Shall  the  school  curricn- 
lum  be  enlarg[ed  or  contracted  >  what,  why 
and  how?"  is  one  of  paramount  import- 
ance. It  has  always  kept  itself  before  ns 
locally,  and  at  this  time,  in  such  a  rapidly 
moving,  progressive  age,  most  vividly  does 
it  appear  before  us,  the  managers  or  direc- 
tors of  the  greatest  institution  of  our  land, 
the  common  school  system.  Whether  a 
suit  of  clothing  is  of  proper  color  or  shade, 
correct  size  and  proper  style  or  cut,  can  be 
intelligently  answered  onlv  after  aconaint- 
ance  with  the  person  who  is  to  be  the 
wearer,  and  knowledge  is  obtained  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  clothing  is  intended: 
so,  to  intelligently  meet  the  question 
'*  School  curriculum,  enlargement  or  con- 
traction" must  necessarily  require  the 
ascertaining  as  to  the  conditions  and  ca- 
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pabilities  of  each  locality  individually,  and 
then  prune  or  graft  to  the  present  course  of 
study;  and  as  this,  even  if  possible,  would 
be  impracticable,  it  is  then  for  us,  in  intro- 
ducing this  subject,  to  refer  to  the  school 
curriculum,  or  course  of  study  in  general, 
or  collectively. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  ourselves 
as  to  the  desired  or  necessary  results  to  be 
obtained  from  the  present  course  of  study ; 
if  these  are  being  obtained,  then  the  pres- 
ent course  will  require  no  contraction  or 
enlargement ;  if  not,  however,  pruning, 
grafting,  or  a  modification,  must  be  efifected. 

In  the  words  of  our  friend  and  former 
instructor.  Dr.  J.  P.  Welsh,  the  object  of 
our  public  school  system  is  to  train  the 
youth  of  the  commonwealth,  that  they  shall 
grow  into  good  and  intelligent  citizens, 
which  I  interpret  to  mean,  not  those  bril- 
liantly polished,  highly  accomplished,  so- 
called  intellectually  bright  ornaments  of 
society,  but  steady,  reliable,  useful,  able- to- 
think,  to-be-depended-upon  young  men  and 
younp^  women  m  whom  the  common  school 
training  has  highly  developed  the  stratum 
of  common  sense.  As  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
ha-s  said,  or  written,  *'Upon  a  curricle  in 
this  world  depends  a  long  course  of  the 
next;*'  so,  upon  a  curricle  in  the  public 
schools  depends  a  useful  course  in  later  life. 
As  a  consideration  of  this  question,  gov- 
erned by  the  conditions  and  capabilities  of 
the  respective  school  districts  of  our  com- 
monwealth, would  produce  questions  of 
individual  or  local  importance,  so  also 
should  we  consider  by  grades,  or  each  year's 
work.  We  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  con- 
fine our  remarks,  or  expression  of  opinions, 
to  that  portion  of  the  mantle  of^  public 
school  study  or  training  covering  those 
years  during  which  the  major  number  of 
our  boys  and  girls  attend  schools. 

I/Dcally  and  by  state  statistics  it  is  un- 
deniably plain  that  7^  per  cent,  of  our  boys 
and  girls  never  attend  beyond  what  may  be 
styled  the  seventh  or  eighth  year's  work; 
and  I  say,  therefore,  that  our  course  of 
study,  to  produce  properly  the  results  for 
which  it  was  and  is  intended,  must  provide 
these  opportunities  prior  to  the  entrance 
into  a  high  school.  I  refer  to  such  a  high 
school  as  is  usually  found  in  boroughs  of, 
say,  10,000  to  18,000  inhabitants,  or  by  the 
time  the  boys  and  girls  arrive  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  I  understand  that 
it  is  the  peremptorily  required  course  upon 
which  the  question  is  dependable.  Should 
all  Che  necessary  requirements  and  desired 
results  be  met  and  obtained  respectively  by 
the  teaching  of  "orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  (mental  and  written), 
geography.  English  grammar.  United  States 
history,  and  physiology  and  hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  the  evil  effects  of  alco 
hoi  and  tobacco  upon  the  human  system," 
then  our  present  prescribed  course  must  be 
declared  satisfactory,  and  the  discussion 
would  close. 


However,  feeling  as  I  believe  we  all  do, 
that  our  system  can  be  improved,  or  rather 
the  results  made  more  beneficial,  we  in- 
dividually ask  within  ourselves  what  we 
can  prune  or  cut  off.  Surely  not  any  one 
of  the  hereinbefore-mentioned  branches  in 
its  entirety.  Yet  you  must  all  admit  that 
in  arithmetic  (written  or  mental^  much  use- 
less lumber  is  being  carried  along  by  the 
instructor  who  uses  the  text-book,  not  as  a 
guide,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
teaching  of  this  very  important  and  most 
essential  branch  of  instruction ;  and  likewise 
physiology  and  hygiene,  taught  by  text- 
book from  some  ofihe  voluminous  books  in 
use  in  some  districts,  certainly  contains. 
**dead  wood,"  usin^,  nay,  more  properl3r 
speaking,  wasting  time  which  could  and' 
should^  spent  in  thought  or  thinking,  in- 
creasing capabilities.  But  to  enter  into  such- 
details  IS  not  permitted  within  the  confines- 
of  the  question  at  issue,  they  being  more 
especially  associated  with  ''Branches 
Taught  and  Methods  of  Teaching." 

Lading  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  belief 
that  we  could  not  well  dispense  with  any  of 
these  so-called  compulsorjr  branches,  we 
look  for  relief  to  possible  additional 
branches.  Many  changes  have  been 
effected,  not  only  educationally,  but  com- 
mercially, politically,  financially  and  so- 
cially, and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
such  changed  conditions,  our  public  schools 
are  expected  to  prepare  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  our  state.  It  is  in  this 
almost  confusing  condition  that  we  find 
ourselves  floundering  in  deep  seas,  as  it 
were,  our  present  curriculum  requiring  all 
available  time,  even  with  a  nine  or  ten 
months'  school  term,  so  that  to  still  further 
burden  the  young  people  would  be  an  im- 
position upon  them.  Still  there  is  the  cry,. 
**Be  progressive;  your  schools  are  anti- 
quated," etc.,  etc..  yet  with  all  we  console 
ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that  the  good, 
old-fashioned,  sturdy  work-horse  makes  the 
farm  pay,  while  the  young,  prancing,  styl- 
ish colt  is  a  show,  with  his  shining  coat  and 
nobby  airs,  yet,  as  a  true  worker,  he  does 
not  earn  the  oats  he  eats,  so  stick  to  the  old 
branches  until  a  better  is  produced  and 
proven  to  be  such. 

Presume  we  propose  to  add  some  addi- 
tional branch  or  branches,  not  to  polish, 
mind  you,  but  to  further  improve  or  increase 
the  efficiencv  of  our  system  in  producing- 
that  for  which  it  was  intended— the  training* 
of  the  young  for  an  honest,  useful  life,  even 
though  it  be  not  a  brilliant  one,  as  viewed 
from  the  worldly  standpoint. 

Now,  what  shall  we  add  ? 

Domestic  Science  .'—Baking,  cookine,  sew- 
ing, etc. .  etc.  Would  such  subjects  of  study 
better  develop  thought- producing  and 
thought  retaining  capabilities?  Would  it 
be  a  useful  and  highly  beneficial  or  even  a 
welcome  addition  in  the  rural  district, 
where  the  child  is  taught  practical  domestic 
science,  even  when  necessary  to  stand  upon. 
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a  chair  to  reach  the  dou^h  tray,  to  knead 
the  bread  or  engage  in  kindred  household 
pursuits;  and  if  a  compulsory  study  in  our 
cities  and  towns,  the  cookery  would  bel)ut 
a  dabbling  in  pots  and  pans,  while  the  so- 
called  pure  food  stuffs,  prepared  for  imme- 
diate serving,  would  still  be  procured  from 
the  corner  grocery,  as  it  were,  and  the 
hastily  prepared  meal  as  hastily  partaken  of 
by  the  res(>ective  families,  regardless  of  the 
teachings  ot  this  particular  branch.  There 
is  therefore  no  relief  from  this  department; 
^hile  it  might  be  a  finisher  or  polisher,  it 
can  never  be  a  developer. 

MusiCy  Vocal  or  Instmmental,  or  Both  f — 
Yes,  from  this  we  might  receive  some  bene- 
fits, but  the  introduction  of  such  into  our 
school  curriculum  should  be  for  local  adap- 
tion or  rejection,  and  not  be  legislated  for 
all  districts,  irrespective  of  individual  con- 
ditions—a sort  of  local  option,  so  to  say. 

Nature  Study  f — Here  we  find  that  which 
we  already  possess,  study  of  nature.  The 
aim  of  nature  study  is  not  now  being  con- 
sidered for  the  preparing  for  the  scientific 
work  of  the  high  school.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  within  the  past  decade 
science  in  all  its  forms  has  taken  such  rapid 
strides  and  the  results  of  so  much  research 
added  to  the  world* s  store  of  knowledge, 
that  our  course  of  study  in  the  elementary 
schools  was  for  some  time  severely  strained 
to  meet  the  demand  or  cry  for  elementary 
nature  study.  This  we  are  happily  meet- 
ing by  correlation  with  reading.  No  trulj 
ap-to-date,  progressive  series  of  readers  is 
without  this  particular  feature,  and  some 
series  make  a  specialty  of  the  same.  This 
work  is  also  correlated  with  the  studv  of 
geography,  and  I  know  that  field-work  in 
arithmetic  has  had  embodied  with  it  this 
feature  also.  This,  then,  being  accommo- 
dated, and  the  most  excellent  benefits  being 
available  under  our  present  standard  of 
studies,  no  addition  is  necessary,  merely  a 
modification  in  the  presenting  or  teaching 
ot  reading. 

With  nature  studjr  may  also  be  connected 
scientific  research  in  an  elementary  form, 
all  having  a  tendency  to  broaden  the  mind, 
enlarge  the  field  of  information,  making 
4»chool  life  more  pleasant  and  surely  more 
profitable,  and  the  pupils  more  wide-awake 
and  observant.  The  correlation  of  this  work 
with  reading  affords  the  child  not  onlv  an 
opportunity  to  express  the  thoughts  ot  an- 
other in  the  words  of  another,  thereby  be- 
ing informed  as  to  the  correct  form  of 
expression,  but  also  the  most  excellent  op- 
portunity in  the  recitation  room,  of  express- 
ing his  own  thoughts  in  his  own  words,  and 
expressing  by  word  picture  that  which  ob- 
servation and  individual  research  has  so 
indelibly  stamped  upon  his  memory  and  so 
highly  enriched  his  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge, two  important  achievements  being 
accomplished— individual  observation  and 
personal  expression. 

Liferaturef—A,  special  course  in  literature 


is  suggested,  whereby  the  boys  and  girls 
may,  at  an  early  age,  have  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  an  acquaintance  witn  writers, 
their  lives  and  works;  that  by  such,  the 
spirit  of  true  manliness,  uprightness  of 
conduct,  and  proper  consideration  for  their 
fellowmen,  as  characterized  by  so  many  of 
our  noted  writers,  should  be  held  up  promi- 
nently before  the  eyes  of  our  pupils,  for 
their  emulation  and  as  incentives  to  be 
like  them,  and  to  instill  a  desire,  yea,  a  de- 
mand for  strictly  first-class  literature,  in- 
stead of  the  cheap,  trashy,  light,  nerve- 
exciting  reading  material,  so  fascinating  to 
young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
not  earlier  been  trained  otherwise. 

The  teaching  of  reading  is  not  simply  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  placed  in  a  line  to 
form  a  sentence,  but  embodies  fpelling, 
letter  sounds,  expression  of  thought  in 
words  of  others,  literature,  science,  nature 
study,  scientific  research — all  most  beauti- 
fully and  effectually  correlated  ;  oh  !  what 
pleasant  and  profitable  recitations  of  the 
present  reading  class,  so-called,  compared 
to  that  participated  in  by  some  of  us,  when 
each  pupil  had  probably  the  old  reading 
book  used  by  the  father  (what's  good  for 
the  father  is  good  for  the  son,  as  we  are  fre- 
quently informed),  and  scarcely  two  books 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  entire  class  ! 

A  great  mistake  in  education  has  existed 
for  years,  and  only  in  recent  years  have 
efforts  been  exerted  to  abolish  worship  of 
book-learning.  Learning  and  education 
have  been  confused,  but  in  so  far  as  we  are 
successful  in  having  text-books  used  as 
guides  onlv,  in  the  same  degree  will  the 
practical  educational  benefits  be  increased, 
and  probably  our  present  curricalum,  with 
a  few  modifications  and  with  changing 
methods  of  imparting  information,  will  be 
found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  oar 
public  school  system. 

The  foremen  of  railroad  builders,  in  reply 
to  my  inquiry,  informed  me  that  short- 
handfed  shovels  were  used  by  all  con- 
tractors, for  the  reason  that  they  brought 
the  men  closer  to  their  work,  the  shovel 
becoming  practically  an  elongation  of  the 
man's  arm,  thus  each  workman  feeling  or 
touching  his  work,  and  this  leads  me  to 
the  most  important,  most  essential  branch 
yet  to  be  universally  introduced  in  our  pub- 
lic schools— »!<?«««/  training.  Here  is  the 
medium  whereby  the  child  Teams  and  puts 
into  effect  his  information  by  the  sense  of 
sight,  touch  and  thought.  How  it  develops 
the  pupil's  brain,  his  will-power  to  place 
upon  paper,  engrave  upon  wood,  or  shape 
his  thoughts  or  ideas  from  rough  blocks  of 
wood  or  metal !  It  surely  teaches  him  how 
to  briefly  yet  correctly  and  intelligently  ex- 
press his  thoughts,  and  places  him  upon  a 
footing  wherefrom  or  wherewith  he  canstrive 
successfully  in  the  struggles  of  life. 

This  branch  is  debatable  under  so  many 
forms  that  suffice  it  to  sav  at  this  time,  if 
an  additional  branch  shall  be  universally 
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adopted,  let  it  be  manual  training;  for  by 
it  the  child,  like  the  railroad  laborer,  is 
brought  into  direct  touch  with  the  work 
before  him,  and  even  should  his  abilities, 
improved  or  ripened  by  his  training  in  this 
department,  be  not  put  to  practical  service, 
the  effects  of  the  training  will  be  most 
favorably  noticeable  in  his  individuality  as 
a  man.  As  mental  arithmetic  is  a  mind 
developer  and  an  expander  for  thought-pro- 
ducing and  retaining  capabilities,  so  man- 
ual training  is  a  man-developer  and  has  an 
intelUctnalTy  broadening  effect. 

A  pupil  once  inquired  as  to  the  use  of 
study,  and  upon  the  reply  that  it  was  to 
gain  knowledge,  asked,  ''Of  what  use  to 
me  will  be  the  things  I  learn  in  school?" 
Fellow  directors,  truly,  the  real  object  of 
study  is  to  train  the  mind  to  think,  to  make 
it  more  acute,  more  efl&cient.  The  great 
cry  of  the  world  is  for  thinking  men  and 
women,  and  as  the  managers  or  directors  of 
that  great  thought-developing  plant,  the 
public  school  STStem  of  our  State,  our 
most  effectual  efforts  must  be  exercised  to 
bring  the  curriculum  as  near  to  perfection 
as  possible. 

My  friends,  my  duty  was  to  introduce  the 
subject,  and  all  introduction  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  informal,  care  being  taken 
that  the  same  be  not  too  brilliantly  il- 
lumined or  highly  ornamented  by  flowery 
language  and  sentences  that  are  rounded  to 
an  exact  nicety,  else  the  substance  and 
interest  be  taken  from  that  which  is  to  fol- 
low; so  my  introduction  has  been  made 
plain  and  informal,  without  discussing  the 
possible  additions  to  our  present  school 
cnrriculnm,  having,  so  to  speak,  cast  out 
seed  and  chaff  together,  the  chaff  to  be 
blown  away  and  forgotten,  and  the  seed 
to  fall,  some  possibly  to  take  root  and  bring 
forth  fruit.  One  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
remarked  that  in  his  talks  he  frequently 
would  make  doubtful  statements  and  ex- 
press questionable  theories,  in  order  to 
afford  his  critics  a  better  opportunity  to 
■contradict,  for  in  their  search  for  informa- 
tion or  actual  facts,  relative  to  such  doubt- 
ful or  questionable  statements,  they  were 
receiving  untold  benefit,  and  his  aim  as  an 
instructor  more  readily  attained ;  so,  Mr. 
President,  fellow  directors,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  this  introduction,  with  my 
disconnected  and  possibly  uninteresting 
and  uninstructive  sentences,  I  may  have 
admitted  a  large  amount  of  criticism  and 
doubt,  and  this  admission  may  start  in  your 
minds  a  train  of  thought  more  far-reaching 
and  beneficial  to  yourselves  and  those  whom 
you  serve,  than  had  I  offered  you  a  paper  or 
delivered  an  address  or  a  lecture  replete 
with  appropriate  quotations,  pleasing  ex- 
pressions and  directly  stated  facts.  Thank- 
ing vou  for  your  attention  and  patience,  I 
hereby  launch  the  question  at  issue. 

DISCUSSION, 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened 


by  Jos.  P.  Luce,  of  Harrisburg,  who  said 
that  the  subject  of  the  curriculum  is  a 
general  one  in  one  sense,  and  yet  is 
mainly  a  local  question.  The  matter  of 
enlarging  or  contracting  it  is  an  open 
question,  and  depends  mainly  on  local 
conditions.  At  some  places  it  is  probably 
too  full,  while  at  others  it  might  profitably 
be  expanded.  Here  in  Harrisburg  a  local 
paper  recently  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
crowding  of  the  curriculum  was  certain  to 
result  in  filling  the  State  asylum.  An 
investigation  proved,  however,  that  only 
a  few  cases  were  seemingly  breaking 
down  under  the  pressure  of  school  work. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  that  of  a  young 
lady,  it  was  found  that  many  of  her  even- 
ings were  spent  at  parties,  and  that  if  she 
had  kept  better  hours  and  not  wasted  her 
physical  strength,  she  might  have  done 
her  school  work  without  injury  to  her 
health.  [Applause.]  This  is  often  the 
case.  Directors  are  blamed  when  it  is 
the  parents  who  are  really  at  fault.  In 
some  cases  there  may  be  a  branch  or  two 
too  many  on  the  list.  We  had  a  case  be- 
fore us  last  week.  Some  of  our  directors 
thought  that  manual  training  was  not 
receiving  enough  attention.  A  committee 
of  investigation  reported  that  but  forty- 
five  minutes  a  week  were  devoted  to  it, 
and  recommended  that  it  be  temporarily 
suspended.  The  previous  speaker  has 
said  that  manual  training  is  a  developer, 
and  worthy  of  more  time  than  it  generally 
receives.  So  it  is.  And  our  board  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  visit  those  cit- 
ies where  good  results  are  being  achieved, 
so  that  we  can  again  introduce  it  into  our 
curriculum  with  better  effect.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  speaker  in  his  remarks 
about  domestic  science,  for  if  any  one  of 
us  were  to  marry  a  girl  and  take  her  home  . 
with  him  to  manage  his  house,  he  would 
not  be  sorry  if  she  has  been  taught 
enough  domestic  science  to  cook  a  good 
meal.  He  spoke  of  the  girls  in  the  rural 
districts  who  learned  these  things  at 
home,  but  why  not  give  the  city  girls, 
who  have  less  opportunity  for  learning 
them  at  home,  an  equal  chance,  so  that 
we  city  fellows  need  not  suffer  from 
dyspepsia?  [Laughter.]  Some  one  has 
said  to-day  that  seventy- five  per  cent,  of 
the  children  leave  school  before  reaching 
the  high  school.  These  figures  are  alarm- 
ing. I  can  speak  for  them  from  exper- 
ience, for  I  was  one  of  them,  and  now,  as 
I  meet  college-bred  men,  I  realize  what 
I  lost.    So  we  must  look  after  the  little 
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fellows.  What  we  need  is  to  give  them 
the  common  branches  thoroughly,  for 
these  they  will  need  later  in  life,  when 
Greek  and  Latin  will  probably  be  of 
little  use.  We  may  have  to  cut,  but  let 
it  not  be  those  branches  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  children  later  in  life. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  was 
continued  by  Wm.  Kepp,  of  Lackawanna 
county,  who  read  the  following  paper  : 

Our  subject  has  been  so  well  considered 
by  the  gentlemen  preceding  me  that  I  can- 
not hope  to  add  much  to  what  has  been 
said.  However,  it  is  by  interchange  of 
thought  that  we  are  enabled  to  better  serve 
each  other  and  those  whose  interests  we 
have  in  charge. 

A  liberal  education  at  school  is  for  the 
few;  therefore,  education  directed  by  the 
State  should  be  fundamental.  Pupils  should 
be  given  the  essentials,  by  which  they 
may  further  advance,  in  or  out  of  school  if 
they  will,  for  education  is  life-long.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  finished  education, 
save  when  death  comes.  If  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  the  world  is  the  making  of 
good  men  and  women,  the  most  important 
work  of  our  Commonwealth  should  be  the 
making  of  good  citizens.  As  conditions 
vary  greatly  throughout  the  State  both  as 
to  preparation  in  the  home  and  attendance 
at  school,  the  curriculum  must  be  adapted 
to  the  conditions,  but  in  every  school  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  geography  and 
manual  training,  should  be  thoroughly 
taught;  English  literature  so  far  that  a  de- 
sire for  more  will  be  created,  and  last  but 
not  least,  civil  government. 

The  latter  should  not  be  perfunctorily 
taught.  Would  you  teach  geocpraphy  by 
pointing  to  a  wall-map  showing  tne  contour 
and  location  of  the  several  countries  and 
omit  all  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  products  and  commerce  }  Why  then 
m  teaching  civil  government  be  satisfied 
with  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  several 
States,  the  municipal  divisions  thereof, 
State  offices,  and  judicial  organization? 
These  are  forms,  not  substance.  Let  me 
try  to  state  some  things  pupils  should  be 
taught:  The  very  beginning  of  our  govern- 
ment is  the  male  citizen  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  Shall  he  start  at  that 
age  a  ward-heeler  or  a  well- equipped  citi- 
zen }  No  school  curriculum  is  what  it  ought 
to  be  which  fails  to  teach  the  duties  as  well 
as  the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  sover- 
eignty. The  approaching  sovereignty  of 
the  boy  at  school,  though  one  of  several 
million  sub  divisons.  must  never  be  defiled 
or  debased.  He  should  be  taueht  the  lesson 
told  by  every  sovereign  who  nas  ceased  to 
reign  since  history  began.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  sins  of  omission  and  sins  of 
commission  may  be  that  the  former  are  bad 
and  the  latter  worse.  The  performance  of 
every  duty  of  sovereignty  is  the  only  assur- 


ance of  permanency  in  the  enjoyment  of 
our  heritage.  We  oo  not  question  the  |»- 
triotism  of  one  who  has  shed  his  blood  in 
defense  of  his  country.  Why  not  give  credit  j 
to  him  who  lives  for  it }  The  highest  order  i 
of  patriotism  is  the  intelligent  and  honest  | 
fulfillment  of  the  obligations  resting  n^wo 
the  citizen.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  with 
Lincoln  can  ask  for  his  acts  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind  and  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God.  Our  government  cannot 
long  endure  if  the  ballot  is  to  a  great  extent 
purchased  or  purchasable.  The  poUtical 
methods  of  any  man  are  his  true  measure. 
Socially,  professionally  and  commerdally 
self-interest  may  serve  as  a  check  on  his* 
methods,  but  if  the  stake  is  sufficiently 
high,  there  will  be  no  difference  in  methods. 
Politics,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used, 
must  not  be  taught  except  as  a  danger 
signal.  A  young  man  toward  whom  ue 
State  has  performed  her  duty  will  be  in  | 
telligent  enongh  to  form  his  own  party 
affiliations,  and  to  influence  his  piuty*s 
policies  and  methods.  That  is  the  leaven 
our  nation  needs.  Shall  we  furnish  it  as  a 
product  of  the  schools  ?  Is  it  right  to  send 
a  boy  to  school  at  the  age  of  six  years  and 
deny  him  for  fifteen  long  years  (no  matter 
what  his  acauirements  may  be)  the  right  to 
vote,  and  allow  emigrants,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  our  institutions  (except  that  a  vote 
has  a  commercial  value),  to  cast  a  ballot  be- 
fore residing  with  us  six  months  ?— powers 
of  the  dishonest  politician  made  efiective 
through  corporation  bosses  ?  If  we  do  onr 
duty  to  the  generation  at  school,  may  we 
not  in  a  few  years  have  its  aid  in  enacting 
and  enforcing  laws,  which  will  require  an 
educational  standard  so  high  that  every 
vote  cast  shall  absolutely  be  the  voter's  own 
act  and  the  expression  of  his  will,  regard- 
less of  his  color  or  station.?  Then,  cor- 
porate organizations  to  which,  we  have 
given  life  for  specific  purposes,  may  no 
longer  lumish  the  larger  portion  of  the 
campaign  funds,  take  charge  of  onr  legis- 
lation, or  administer  our  laws — a  robbery  of 
the  stockholders  and  a  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen .  In  the  performance  of 
our  duties  we  need  to  give  heed  to  the  one 
law  which  after  middle  life  we  no  longer 
take  on  faith  but  know  it  to  be  an  eternal 
verity  resting  upon  man  in  the  aggregate 
as  well  as  individually — •*  Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Morgan,  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege :  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
this  discussion  and  also  somewhat 
amused.  I  was  educated  in  a  near  by 
state  where  we  went  to  school  seven 
hours  a  day,  and  in  zero  weather  had  to 
crowd  around  a  stove  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Now  when  the  children  spend 
but  five  hours  a  day  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  all  the  school  surroundings  are  so 
healthful  and  agreeable,  I  smile  at  the 
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howls  about  modern  conditions.     I  think 
the  modern   difficulty  is  not  so  much 
over-pressure  as  the  problem  of  so  classi- 
fying a  child  that  he  need  not  be  pushed 
along  faster  than  he  ought  to  go.    These 
complaints  about  over-pressure  are  gen- 
erally made  because  some  one  or  two 
pnpils  in  a  class  can  not  keep  up  with 
their   companions,   and    the  demand  is 
made  that  all  shall  go  slower.    We  don't 
adopt  that  method  in  other  lines  of  life. 
The  slow  fall  into  their  class  and  the 
bright  go  ahead.     If  we  could  properly 
adjnst  our   classification    most   of   this 
trouble  would  be  obviated.     I  liked  the 
opening  paper  and  believe  in  the  correla- 
tion of  the  new  with  the  old.    The  old 
subjects  of  study  are  the  gist  of  the  mat- 
ter, while  the  new  make  school  life  more 
enjoyable.    The  question  has  been  asked 
on  this  floor,  Where  are  the  Clays  and 
Websters  produced  by  our  modem  sys- 
tems of  education  ?    It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  men  were  educated  be- 
fore  our  common    school   system    was 
established,  when  the  common  people, 
having    little  education    of  their  own, 
looked  up  to  their  educated  leaders.    Oar 
schools  are  turning  out  as  good  men  as 
ever  lived  in  the  past;   but  they  have 
more  strong  men  to  compete  with  than  in 
former    days.      Education    has    had    a 
levelling  influence,  elevating  the  weak  to 
the  level  of  the  strong.     Nowadays  a 
well- trained  man  finds  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  equally  well  trained.     As 
to  domestic  science,  I  would   say  that 
education  is  what   best  fits  a  man  or 
woman  for  life  in  their  sphere.     I  don't 
belittle   thought-power,    but   most  girls 
need  also  a  little  knowledge  of  cooking 
aiid  sewing,  so  that  we  may  have  in  our 
wives  not  only  well-trained  brains,  but 
well  trained  hands. 

Prof.  Wm.  Noetling:  I  think  the  chief 
canse  of  the  complaint  about  over-pressure 
is  poor  teaching.  If  teachers  would 
select  from  the  text  books  the  important 
subjects  instead  of  trying  to  cram  the 
whole  thing,  there  would  be  no  trouble. 
The  difiSculty  in  these  days  is  not  so 
ranch  what  is  done  as  how  it  is  done.  As 
to  manual  training  and  domestic  science, 
I  believe  that  anything  that  exercises 
the  mind  strengthens  it,  and  therefore 
these  subjects  are  developers. 

STANDARD   FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  discussion  of  the  question,  ''Are 
our  Normal  Schools  up  to  the  Standard 


of  the  State?"  was  opened  by  J.  D. 
Anderson,  M.  D.,  of  Wilkinsburg,  who 
read  the  following  paper  : 

At  one  time,  almost  within  the  memory 
of  some  in  this  hall,  the  minister  of  the 
gospel  was,  on  account  of  his  superior  edu- 
cation, not  only  the  spiritual  but  also  the 
legal  and  the  medical  adviser  of  his  par- 
ishioners and  neighbors,  and  in  many  cases, 
prepared  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood  for 
college.  As  population  increased  the  school 
teacher  entered  and  relieved  him  of  one  of 
his  duties;  later  the  physician  came  and 
relieved  him  of  another;  still  later  the  law- 
yer came  on  the  scene  and  relieved  not  only 
the  minister  but  everybody  else,  to  the  btst 
of  his  ability.  As  a  relief'^agent  the  lawyer 
has  ever  been  a  success.  At  this  time  the 
farmer  was  his  own  carpenter,  blacksmith 
and  cobbler.  Later,  much  that  he  had  for- 
merly done  in  a  very  indifferent  way  waa 
better  done  by  those  who  had  speciiu  pre- 
paration for  special  lines  of  work.  The 
schools  in  the  more  populous  places  de- 
veloped from  the  mixea  school  in  which  the 
same  teacher  taught  all  sizes  and  ages,  from 
the  beginning  A,  B,  C,  class  to  the  ad- 
vanced class  in  algebra,  to  the  graded 
school  with  a  special  teacher  for  each  grade. 
As  the  division  of  labor  in  these  several 
fields  increased,  increased  efficiency  was  the 
result.  The  doctor  relieved  more  suffering 
and  effected  more  cures  than  the  minister 
had  been  able  to  do.  The  lawyer  put  liti- 
gation on  a  more  paying,  and  therefore  more 
scientific  basis.  The  carpenter  built  better 
houses  and  the  cobbler  made  better  shoes- 
than  the  farmer  had  been  able  to  do. 

The  special  teacher  in  the  graded  school 
came  into  closer  touch  with  certain  con- 
ditions of  school  life  than  the  teacher  of  all 
conditions  found  possible.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  the  watchmaker  made 
every  part  of  the  timepiece  he  sold.  To- 
day a  hundred  men  work  on  one  watch, 
each  making  only  a  certain  part,  and  all 
making  better  watches  from  year  to  year 
than  were  ever  before  made  in  this  country. 
In  the  manufacturing  world  to-day,  the 
finest  products  are  not  the  result  of  the 
work  of  one  man  or  one  machine  but  of 
many,  each  of  which,  perhaps,  does  only  a 
small  part.  In  our  educational  world  the 
man  who  was  master  of  all  the  subjects  to 
be  studied  and  taught  has  disappeared,  and 
in  his  stead  has  come  forth  an  army  of 
specialists,  each  doing  a  special  line  of  edu- 
cational work,  and  doing  it  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  done  before  because  of  the 
circumscribed  field  of  labor  and  the  mental 
taste  for  that  line  of  thought. 

When  I  say  *' doing  it  better  than  was 
ever  done  before,"  I  am  reminded  of  a  re- 
mark made  in  this  hall  a  few  years  ago  by 
a  prominent  school  superintendent.  He 
said,  *'We  made  better  spellers  and  better 
mathematicians  forty  years  ago  than  we  do 
now.**    The  fact  is  that  we  make  better  all- 
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round  scholars  of  the  masses  to-day  than 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  past  history  of 
the  State.  That  superintendent  can  doubt- 
less point  to  a  few  boys  and  girls  in  each 
school,  who,  despite  the  clumsy  text- books 
and  the  unscientific  methods  of  presenta- 
tion, acquired  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in 
certain  lines  of  study;  but  these  few  are  not 
types  of  the  whole.  Reasoning  on  this 
same  line  that  superintendent  would  doubt- 
less decide  that  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  only  a  trifling  affair,  and  cite  as  proof 
the  fact  that  there  were  thousands  of  per- 
sons engaged  who  were  not  killed  in  the 
battle.  It  is  wiser  to  look  over  the  list  of 
**  killed  and  missing''  in  both  cases.  We 
educate  the  masses  to  a  much  higher  aver- 
age to  day  than  has  ever  been  reached  in 
the  past.  That  superintendent  belongs  to 
the  class  known  as  ''pessimists"  which 
some  writer  describes  as  *'one  who  of  two 
evils  chooses  both."  Through  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  division  of  la^r  as  applied 
to  our  educational  aff'airs,  we  have  our 
theological  schools,  our  medical  schools, 
our  law  schools  and  our  normal  schools; 
preparing  our  youth  for  each  of  the  four 
chief  professions— if  teaching  be  a  profes- 
sion. In  addition  to  these  we  are  rapidly 
developing  other  schools  for  special  work 
alone  other  lines. 

When  the  normal  schools  were  first  put  in 
operation  their  scope  was  necessarily  much 
broader  than  the  demands  of  to-day  require. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  public  or  other 
high  schools  in  which  a  bov  might  continue 
the  education  commenced  in  the  public 
school,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  home 
and  bear  the  expense  of  attending  a  school 
of  a  higher  grade.  As  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  normal  school  were  flexi- 
ble enough  to  accommodate  his  case,  and 
the  diploma  offered  him  on  his  graduation 
had  an  intrinsic  value  possessed  by  the 
diploma  of  no  other  school,  he  very  wiselj 
chose  the  normal  school  for  his  academic 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  was  meta- 
morphosed into  a  professional  teacher. 
Many  after  graduating  from  the  normal 
school  spent  a  few  years  in  the  teacher's 
profession  and  thus  obtained  the  means  by 
which  they  were  able  to  equip  themselves 
later  for  entering  other  professions.  Many 
a  successful  man  of  to-day  owes  his  success 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  helping  hand  of  the 
State  normal  school.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
said  about  ''the  poor  man's  college."  If 
such  claims  should  ever  conflict  and  be 
brought  to  a  vote  of  the  people  for  their 
decision  I  shall  gladly  take  the  stump  on 
behalf  of  the  normal  schools.  They  nave 
done  "a  power  of  good"  for  hundreds  of 
young  men  who  received  their  start  in  life 
through  the  State  Normal  School.  We 
honor  them  for  what  they  have  done  and  can 
trust  them  to  meet  whatever  demands  the 
state  shall  see  proper  to  make  of  them  in 
the  future. 

Had  "  Old  Father  Time  "  delayed  his  on- 


ward march  and  not  brought  about  chansned 
conditions,  the  State  would  not  find  it 
necessary  to  make  new  demands.  It  seems 
that  the  State  has  so  increased  her  educa- 
tional facilities  within  the  last  few  years 
that  a  standard  of  admission  to  a  State 
Normal  School  can  be  made  and  adhered  to, 
if  not  now,  in  the  veiy  near  future.  When 
the  first  normal  school  was  organized  there 
were  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  not 
more  than  two  public  high  schools  where 
an  academic  training  was  within  reach  of  | 
the  boy  who  had  passed  through  the  public 
school  and  wished  to  continue  his  educa-  | 
tion.  While  I  have  not  looked  up  the  exact 
dates,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  only  one 
such  public  high  school  was  in  operation  • 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  There 
was  therefore  an  absolute  necessity  lor  a 
low  standard  of  admission  to  these  schools 
if  they  were  to  be  brought  within  reach  of 
the  masses  of  those  boys  and  girls  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  created.  The  conditions 
of  that  day  are  not  the  conditions  of  to  day. 
Every  city  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
now  supports  a  public  high  school.  Every 
large  borough,  very  many  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  and  many  of  the  more  populons 
townships  have  public  high  schools  with  a 
two-  to  four-years*  course  of  study  in  the 
higher  branches.  In  many  cases  two  or 
more  districts  unite  for  high  school  pur- 
poses and  establish  a  Union  High  School, 
the  support  of  which  comes  from  the  dis- 
tricts on  a  basis  previously  agreed  upon. 
The  graduates  of  many  of  these  high  schools 
are  well  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  our  colleges.  When  the 
academic  work  done  by  the  normal  school  is 
now  being  done  in  so  many  public  high 
schools,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  to  make  such  changes  in  the  plan  and 
scope  of  our  normal  schools  as  the  changed 
conditions  warrant  and  will  ere  long  de- 
mand if  these  schools  are  to  continue  to 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
public.  When  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
an  academic  education  were  **few  and  far 
between,"  such  work  was  forced  on  the 
normal  schools;  in  short,  the  normal  school 
did  all  grades  of  work,  from  the  primary 
class  in  the  public  school  to  the  senior,  or 
graduating  class  in  the  normal.  As  educa- 
tional facilities  increased,  other  educational 
institutions  increased  their  requirements 
for  admission.  Standards  of  admission  were 
slowly  raised  and  their  courses  of  study 
were  made  more  complete. 

It  seems  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  an 
effort  to  raise  the  standard  for  admission  to 
the  normal  school  by  gradually  eliminating 
the  early  part  of  the  apademic  work  from 
the  first  part  of  the  course  and  adding  more 
that  is  strictly  professional  to  the  latter 
part.  This  elimination  should  be  done  as 
rapidly  as  possible  without  danger  to  the 
schools  and  without  hardship  to  those  who 
must  for  a  time  obtain  their  academic  edu- 
cation in  these  schools.    This  process  of 
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elimination  should  continue  until  our  nor- 
mal schools  gradually  reach  their  places  as 
purely  professional  schools,  standing  on  a 
plane  with  the  other  professional  schools  of 
law,  medicine  and  theology.  Establish  a 
standard  of  admission,  and  refuse  to  grad- 
uate all  who  have  not  spent  the  required 
time,  regardless  of  proficiency.  The  State 
demands  that  the  system  of  wholesaling  a 
graduating  class,  some,  perhaps  many,  of 
whom  are  unfit  to  graduate,  should  either 
be  entirely  stopped  or  be  done  with  a  more 
due  regard  for  the  proprieties. 

As  to  the  matter  of  admission  to  a  normal 
school,  a  word  or  two  may  be  necessary  to 
avoid  any  misunderstanding  of  the  position 
held.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education  some  years  ago  required  gradua- 
tion from  a  high  school  as  a  condition  of 
admission  to  a  State  normal  school.  One 
of  her  prominent  school  men  makes  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  remark:  '*  The  standard  of 
graduation  of  every  high  school  should, 
however,  be  inspected  TOfore  being  placed 
npon  the  list  of  approved  high  schools 
whose  graduates  may  enter  the  State  normal 
school,  for  we  must  yet  reckon  with  school 
ct>mmittees,  who  are  not  in  the  matter  of 
graduation  always  free  from  the  influence 
of  local  or  domestic  politics.  After  admis- 
sion, the  normal  school  student  should  be 
required  not  only  to  re-examine  elementary 
and  secondary  school  subjects,  with  a  view 
to  teaching  uiem,  but  also  to  push  his  at- 
tainments in  them  much  farther  than  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  before  with  reference 
to  the  difficult  points  in  subject-matter  and 
its  underlving  philosophy.  In  other  words, 
their  study  of  school-subjects  should  now 
be  rigorously  scientific,  for  which  their  ma- 
turity and  preparatory  training  will  be 
adequate."  Graduates  of  medical  colleges, 
having  spent  three  or  four  years  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  life-work,  come  out  of  school 
vastly  better  equipped  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  than  the  young  man  who  has  re- 
ceived an  academic  but  not  a  professional 
training.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the 
graduates  of  theological  -and  law  schools. 
Graduates  of  State  normal  schools  should 
be  vastly  superior  in  their  preparation  for 
teaching  to  the  graduates  of  any  other  in- 
stitution which  does  only  academic  work. 
The  results  shown  should  be  the  only  argu- 
ment needed  against  any  who  would  urge 
objection  against  giving  them  a  very  liberal 
support. 

It  a  special  school  has  any  merit,  it  must 
be  shown  in  the  skill  of  its  graduates  to  do 
the  thing  specialized.  If  a  school  asks  sup- 
port on  the  claim  that  it  makes  better  teacn- 
ersthan  other  schools  not  special,  it  must 
prove  its  claim  or  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  If  our  normal  schools  are  to  retain 
the  same  measure  of  public  confidence  in 
the  future  that  they  have  enjoyed  in  the 
past,  they  must  turn  out  better  equipped 
teachers  for  our  schools.  Not  simply  bv 
giving  a  better  academic  education,  which 


is  demanded  by  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  teachers  in  our  public  high 
schools,  but  a  much  better  professional 
training.  A  training  that  will  not  only 
enable  a  graduate  to  know  what  to  teach, 
but  will  give  him  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
how  to  teach.  A  training  that  will  attract 
only  those  and  all  of  those  who  expect  to 
become  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  A 
training  the  result  of  which,  as  shown  in 
the  school-room,  will  demonstrate  beyond 
doubt  the  superiority  of  the  normal  school 
as  a  teacher's  school,  and  create  a  demand 
that  will  result  in  compelling  all  who  wish 
to  become  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  by 
a  course  of  professional  training.  A  train- 
ing that  is  as  indispensable  to  the  success- 
ful teacher  as  A  course  in  medicine  is  to  the 
successful  physician.  It  may  be  this  is  too 
much  to  demand  in  the  near  future,  but 
these  public  hieh  schools  are  pushing  re- 
quirements higher  and  higher  each  year. 
If  the  graduates  of  our  public  high  schools, 
after  a  four  year's  course  in  the  higher 
branches,  are  to  be  gotten  into  our  normal 
schools,  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers, 
the  latter  must  increase  their  **list  of 
attractions." 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  the 
normal  school  graduate  is  being  slowly 
pushed  aside  to  make  way  for  his  brother, 
the  college  graduate.  The  latter  may  be  no 
better  equipped  than  the  former,  but  he  is 
gradually  getting  the  choicest  positions. 
He  is  somehow  convincing  school  boards 
that  he  is  a  better  man,  and  in  doing  this 
he  shows  at  least  one  point  of  superiority. 
He  claims  that  his  {general  education  is 
superior  to  that  of  his  brother  from  the 
normal,  while  his  professional  training  is 
equally  good,  for  neither  of  them  has  any  that 
counts  for  much  in  his  favor.  One  of  these 
college  graduates  who  has  no  normal  train- 
ing, and  holds  a  position  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago, 
**  I*d  like  to  take  a  thorough  course  in  peda- 
gogy and  learn  the  science  of  teaching  from 
the  ground  up."  Asked  why  he  did  not 
take  a  course  in  some  of  our  normal  schools, 
he  replied,  *'Our  normal  schools  are  only 
academies,  and  some  of  them  very  weak 
ones.  As  they  graduate  everybody  who 
stays  the  full  time,  it  is  no  honor  to  hold 
one  of  their  diplomas,  and  it  is  certainly 
very  far  from  being  a  proof  of  proficiency  in 
even  the  common  branches."  I  give  the 
opinion  of  this  man  without  comment, 
further  than  to  add  that  he  is  a  prominent 
educator  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  is 
a  college  and  university  man,  and  a  close 
student.  This  sentiment  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  our  part  of  the  State  during  the 
past  few  years.  If  it  be  well  founded  it 
augurs  ill  for  the  future  success  of  the 
normal  schools  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
Let  this  sentiment  spread  without  any 
efibrts  to  counteract  it,  and  the  tide  will 
turn  toward  our  colleges  and  away  from  our 
normal  schools.    If  the  college-trained  men 
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and  women  are  given  the  preference  in  the 
matter  of  g^ood  positions  over  the  normal 
graduate,  Uiose  who  aspire  to  the  teachers' 
profession  will  choose  those  schools  whose 
graduates  are  given  the  highest  financial 
rating. 

Another  criticism  which  I  have  just  read 
charges  that  the  principals  and  teachers  of 
the  normal  schools  fail  to  sift  their  students 
in  order  to  retain  only  those  possessing  the 
aptitudes  for  teaching.  In  such  cases  the 
<lownright  frankness  and  open-hearted  sin- 
<:erity  on  the  part  of  the  normal  school 
authorities  is  well-nieh  criminal :  certainlv 
it  works  unspeakable  injury  to  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  probable  that  the  anxiety  to 
secure  a  large  enrollment  of  students, 
<:oupled  with  the  absence  of  any  standard 
for  admission,  has  made  quantity  and  not 
•quality  the  goal  of  success.  Be  the  cause, 
however,  what  it  ma^,  there  is  some  foun- 
dation for  this  criticism.  If  the  state  sup- 
ports a  system  of  special  schools  to  do  a 
special  work,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  de- 
mand that  these  schools  shall  surpass,  in 
the  quality  of  the  work  done,  those  schools 
that  make  no  claim  to  specializing,  and 
that  the  graduate  of  the  special  school 
^should  rank  higher  in  the  work  for  which 
he  had  made  special  preparation  than  his 
fellow  graduate  of  the  school  which  did 
only  a  general  work  along  general  lines.  I 
hope  to  see  the  time  when  a  diploma  from  a 
normal  school  shall  mean  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  holder  of  it  has  not  onlv  a 
l>road  academic  or  college  education,  but 
that  he  has  also  a  thorough  professional 
training  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching; 
not  from  text-books  written  by  theorists 
who  wrote  text-books  because  they  were 
failures  as  teachers  and  must  break  in 
somewhere,  but  from  cultured,  broadminded 
men  and  women  who,  seeing  farther  and 
<]eeper  into  nature  and  life,  can  cause  their 
fellows  to  see  what  they  have  seen,  to  feel 
what  they  have  felt  and  to  do  what  they 
have  done. 

As  to  the  question  "Are  the  Normal 
Schools  up  to  the  Standard  Required  by  the 
State  ?  * '  answers  would  differ  as  given  from 
different  parts  of  the  State.  In  Uiose  parts 
of  the  State  which  are  not  thickly  settled, 
where  the  railroad  and  the  trolley-car  have 
not  brought  distant  points  closer  together 
than  they  were  years  ago,  and  where  the 
school  facilities  are  meaeer  and  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  aspiring  boy 
who  wishes  to  continue  his  education  be- 
jrond  the  public  school,  the  normal  school 
IS  fully  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the 
State  for  that  part  of  the  State.  Any  in- 
crease by  way  of  a  standard  of  admission 
would  prove  a  hardship  to  the  boy  who 
must  depend  on  them  for  his  academic 
education.  In  the  most  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  facilities  are 
ample  for  a  boy  to  acquire  his  academic 
education  in  the  public  high  schools  with- 
out extra  cost  to  his  parents  for  tuition  or 


boarding,  the  standard  demanded  is  much 
higher  Uian  in  some  less-favored  localities, 
and  here  we  believe  the  standard  demanded 
by  the  State  has  not  been  met.  It  is  true 
the  normal  schools  in  this  section  have  not 
retrograded;  they  may  even  have  advanced, 
perhaps;  but  they  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  aavance  in  the  system  of  public  schools 
from  which  the  majority  of  their  students 
are  drawn.  Notwithstanding  all  the  valu- 
able services  they  have  rendered  the  State, 
thev  have  not  done  all  the  good  they  could 
and  should  have  done.  Very  seldom  have 
they  originated  or  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  carrying  out  important  movements  in 
education.  With  but  few  exceptions  have 
any  of  their  instructors  written  books  of 
special  merit  for  either  teacher  or  pupil. 
Our  greatest  educational  movements  and 
our  epoch-making  books  have  come  from 
outside  the  normal  schools.  The  State  de- 
mands that  these  schools  be  the  leaders  in 
every  **good  word  and  work"  education- 
ally. If  this  leadership  is  lacking  through 
some  educational  sin  of  the  State,  either  of 
omission  or  commission,  the  State  has  a 
right  to  a  knowleds^e  of  the  facts  that  a 
remedy  may  be  applied.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  of  late  years  shown 
a  disposition  to  deal  liberally  with  any 
movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  boie- 
fit  of  our  public  schools,  and  they  should 
have  the  fullest  facts  in  regard  to  any  de- 
fects with  the  best  remedy  proftosed. 

It  is  claimed,  and  I  believe  with  consider- 
able de^e  of  truth,  that  some,  if  not  many, 
of  the  instructors  in  our  normal  schools  are 
insufficiently  equipped  for  the  work  they 
undertake  to  perform ;  lacking  in  the 
scholastic  attainments  necessary  and  in  the 
skill  in  imparting  instruction  which  should 
be  indispensable  in  an  instructor  in  a  nor- 
mal school.  If  this  be  true,  and  this  class 
be  employed  through  political  or  other 
favoritism,  the  State  demands  the  fiicts  in 
the  case  that  such  abuse  of  the  children's 
interests  shall  be  stopped.  If  this  condition 
is  caused  bjr  the  fact  tnat  the  compensation 
is  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  services  of  our 
most  skillful  educators,  let  it  be  known. 
No  man  nor  woman  who  has  not  a  ripe 
scholarship,  strongly  re-inforced  by  a  suc- 
cessful experience  in  schoolwork,  who  has 
not  an  intimate  knowledge  of  child-life, 
gained  by  daily  and  hourljr  contact  with  it 
in  the  schoolroom,  noting  its  varying  con- 
ditions, is  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  of  teach- 
ers. A  teacher  who  can  put  only  the  text- 
book but  none  of  himself  into  his  teaching 
should  ''tarry  at  Jericho*'  until  he  gets 
something  of  his  own  to  put  into  his  work. 
A  demonstrator  of  anatomy  who  has  only 
that  knowledge  of  his  subject  which  he 
gained  from  the  text-book  and  a  teacher  in 
a  normal  school  whose  only  knowledsne  of 
his  work  comes  from  the  same  source  have 
many  points  in  common.  The  former 
would  not  be  permitted  to  attempt  to  teach 
in  any  reputable  medical  college  and  the 
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latter  should  not  be  permitted  to  "turn 
himself  loose  *'  in  a  normal  school. 

The  academic  education  in  the  normal 
school  is  not  so  much,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
the  four  years'  course  in  the  public  hi^h 
school,  as  to  justify  the  increased  cost  in 
attending  the  normal  school  while  an 
academic  education  is  offered  without  cost 
at  the  home  hieh  school.  The  professional 
training  offered  by  the  normal  school  is  not 
sufficiently  broad  and  exhaustive  to  justify 
the  time  and  expense  required  to  take  that 
coarse  alone.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the 
State  with  her  present  and  increasing  edu- 
cational facilities,  one  or  more  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  most  populous  sections 
should  commence  at  once  to  eliminate  much 
of  the  academic  work  and  specialize  along 
purely  professional  lines  of  work.  This 
school,  or  these  schools  could  command  the 
attention  of  the  graduates  of  our  many  pub- 
lic and  other  high  schools,  a  class  of  stu- 
dents that  is  growing  larger  and  larger 
each  year,  and  for  which  very  scanty  pro- 
vision has  as  yet  been  made. 

In  short,  grade  our  normal  schools  some- 
what on  the   plan    of  our  graded  public 
schools.    At  present  they  are  operating  on 
the  plan  of  the  mixed  or  rural,  one-room 
school.     Each  has  now  the  same  low  stand- 
ard, or  rather  lack  of  standard  of  admis- 
sion; each  the  same  course  of  study.    A 
graduate  from  one  is  a  graduate  from  all. 
Teachers  desirine  a  more  thorough  profes- 
sional training  than  is  given  by  any  one  of 
these  schools  must  eo  to  some  other  insti- 
tution.   The  State  demands  one  or  more  of 
these   schools   be   made  of  much  higher 
grade,  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  stu- 
dents who  are  prepared  for  a  more  advanced 
course.     Other   normals   may   raise    their 
standard  as  the  demands  of  the  State  may 
require  from  time  to  time.    It  is  probable 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  the  present 
grade  of  the  normal  school  will  prove  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  several  years  to  come, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  therefore  the 
present  standard  is  high  enough    for  all 
parts  of  the  State  any  more  than  that  John 
who  is  six  feet  two  must  wear  the  same  size 
of  clothes  his  slow-growing  brother  of  four 
feet  six  wears,  because  they  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.    The  needs  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  State  are  as  various  as 
the  needs  of  the  several  members  of  the 
same  family.    The  normal  school  must  note 
the   different  conditions  and    provide    for 
them.     They  were  organized  to  serve  the 
State,  and  have  until  recently  kept  pace 
with  its  demands.    It  may  be  they  are  now 
only  taking  a  short  rest  m  preparation  for 
a  rush  down  the  **  home-stretch.*' 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened 
by  Dr.  J.  R.  Flickinger,  Principal  of  the 
Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock 
Haven,  who  read  the  following  paper: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  on 
your  programme.    I  congratulate  you  on 


the  growing  interest  in  that  which  may  be 
called  the  educational  side  of  your  work. 
In  years  past  the  chief  duty  of  the  school 
director  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  brake  on 
the  educational  wheel.  He  was  usually 
elected  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  school  tax,  ana  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  his  friends  to  school  positions.  The 
standard,  however,  by  which  he  was  gener- 
ally measured,  and  the  best  appreciated  by 
his  constituents  was  the  first  named — ^to  re- 
sist all  progressive  educational  movements 
that  necessitated  increased  taxation.  That 
day  has  passed,  and  let  us  all  be  thankful. 
This  organization  stands  for  progress  first 
and  economy  afterwards.  Do  notunderrale 
your  influence  in  both  directions.  Make 
yourselves  positive  factors  at  home,  and  in- 
telligent and  judicial  representatives  in  this 
State  Association.  We  who  teach,  and  you 
who  administer,  have  common  interests  and 
common  duties.  Let  us  have  the  same  point 
of  view,  the  highest  in  the  land,  and  that  is 
that  our  children  shall  have  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  possible.  Our  form  of 
government  demanas  it,  and  our  Christian 
civilization  makes  it  obligatory.  That  man 
is  a  poltroon  who  opposes  the  education  of 
the  masses,  of  the  rich  and  poor.  We  have 
the  means  at  hand,  money  and  method. 
The  common  schools  stana  for  the  latter. 
Let  us  make  them  better  every  year. 

Our  system  of  education  is  not  ideal  in 
any  particular,  but  are  our  own  lives  ideal  ? 
The  people  are  the  source  of  all  power,  and 
they  are  prone  to  stagnate  when  asked  to 
consider  abstract  questions  of  ethics  or  edu- 
cation. We  cannot  stimulate  them  to  ac- 
tion. The  system  is  not  ideal  because  of 
its  complexity.  There  is  an  overlapping  of 
educational  effort.  The  high  school  is  en- 
croaching from  below  upon  the  work  of  the 
college,  and  the  university  is  absorbing  it 
from  above.  No  wonder  the  small  colleges 
of  our  State  and  of  other  States  are  becom- 
ing alarmed.  Technical  schools  are  spring- 
ing up  everywhere  to  meet  the  industrial 
demands  of  the  age,  and  they,  too,  have  an 
academic  side,  even  though  they  are  in  a 
large  measure  professional  institutions. 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  theme. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  snow  more  or  less 
lack  of  articulation.  Let  us  admit  that  we 
have  many  unsolved  problems.  Neither 
should  we  be  chagrined  nor  pessimistic. 
When  the  public  schools  were  inaugurated 
in  spite  of  malicious  and  hostile  opposition 
in  1834,  it  was  the  era  of  church  schools, 
race  schools,  and  denominational  colleges. 
Each  and  all  had  different  aims.  The  im- 
pulse for  free  schools  had  the  backing  of  a 
small  but  intelli&^ent  minority.  Political 
partisanship  ran  high,  and  perforce  every 
innovation  became  a  foot- ball  for  the  dema- 
gogue. I  confess  that  when  I  look  back  to 
that  glorious  struggle,  I  cannot  yet  under- 
stand how  the  measure  was  ever  passed,  let 
alone  the  fact  that  it  possessed  so  many 
good  features.  The  spirit  of  contention  con- 
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tinned,  and  the  same  bitterness  appeared 
when  the  office  of  connty  superintendent 
was  created,  in  1854,  and  again  in  1857, 
when  an  act  was  passed  *'  to  provide  for  the 
due  training  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  State."  This  was  the  act 
creating  normal  schools. 

I  might  say  right  here  in  answer  to  the 
criticism  in  the  previous  paper  that  the 
high  schools  are  the  ** people's  colleges** 
and  so  they  need  college  graduates  as  teach- 
ers. So,  too,  many  cities  have  their  own 
normal  and  training  schools.  We  prepare 
teachers  largely  for  the  rural  schools,  and 
so  the  standard  need  not  be  so  high.  We 
Pennsylvanians  are  a  stubborn-  people.  It 
took  twenty-five  years  for  the  idea  to  fight 
its  way  to  the  front,  that  some  form  of  effi- 
cient professional  training  of  teachers  was 
necessary.  From  that  day  to  this,  a  period 
of  forty-four  years,  the  normal  schools  have 
gone  on  with  their  legitimate  work,  have 
educated  partially  or  wholly,  at  the  least 
calculation,  150,000  teachers.  Much  of  the 
work  has  been  crude,  and  all  of  it  below  the 
standard  hoped  for  by  its  strongest  sup- 
porters and  warmest  partisans,  but  I  submit 
to  you  the  question,  can  you  find  in  the 
educational  annals  of  this  great  common- 
wealth, even  when  yon  combine  all  other 
agencies,  as  potent  a  force  as  that  of  the 
normal  schools.^  Cogent  reasons  for  this 
statement  can  be  found  on  every  hand. 
First,  and  foremost,  the  act  organized  the 
scattered  forces  who  believed  that  the 
teacher  was  the  centre  and  soul  of  any  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  that  the  standard  of 
education  could  never  rise  higher  than  the 
qualifications  of  the  teacher.  Ever  since 
that  memorable  epoch  the  normal  schools 
have  directed  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  so  that  now  there  is  hardly  a  col- 
lege or  university  in  the  State  that  does  not 
have  either  a  normal  department  or  chair 
of  pedagogy.  There  were  eight  normal 
schools  in  the  United  States  before  the  first 
one  was  organized  in  Pennsylvania.  To- 
day there  are  about  170  State  normal  schools 
alone. 

Massachusetts,  in  1839-40,  established  the 
first  normal  6cbools  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  located  at  Lexington,  Barre  and  Bridge- 
water,  and  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  interest  in 
popular  education,  and  especially  of  interest  in 
schools  for  preparing  common  school  teachers. 
This  interest  had  been  increasing  for  years,  but 
more  particularly  after  1820,  when  German  in- 
fluence began  to  be  felt  on  education.  The 
academic  branches  of  the  district  schools  were 
made  the  official  course  of  study,  to  which  was 
added  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  To  meet 
the  latter  requirement,  model  schools  were  at- 
tached to  each.  In  a  short  time  these  schools 
so  commended  themselves  to  the  State  that  they 
were  incorporated  into  the  stale  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  henceforth  maintained  by 
the  State.  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  fol- 
lowed the  Massachusetts  plan,  but  with  varia- 
tions to  meet  local  conditions,  so  that  to-day 
there  is  more  or  less  diversity  of  type. 


The  foregoing  is  a  brief  summary  of  their  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States,  and  is  given  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  subject  in 
hand,  '*Are  our  Normal  Schools  up  to  the 
Standard  in  the  State  ?"  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  author  of  the  paper  just  read,  I  received 
a  week  ago  the  five  main  points  to  be  discussed. 
In  his  letter  he  stated  he  would  refer  to  **  con- 
ditions as  he  saw  them  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.**  That  .statement  makes  me  a  trifle 
nervous  as  to  my  fitness  to  meet  his  objections, 
because  my  work  has  chiefly  been  with  the 
eastern  and  middle  sections.  However,  as  the 
system  is  a  unit,  what  is  true  in  the  west  should 
be  true  everywhere.  The  following  were  the 
points  to  be  covered : 

1.  The  wholesale  graduating  of  entire  classes. 

2.  The  lack  of  proper  preparation  on  the  part 
of  normal  school  faculties. 

3.  A  higher  standard  of  admission,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  academic  work  done  by  high 
schools. 

4.  More  professional  work. 

5.  To  make  them  purel^r  professional  schools, 
and  only  admit  such  as  **  intend  to  become,  and 
remain,  teachers  in  our  public  schools.*' 

Before  taking  up,  seriatim,  the  suggestions 
named,  I  would  have  you  note  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  subject.  It  implies  a  standard  with- 
out defining  it.  After  }rears  of  study  I  am  still 
far  from  being  able  to  give  any  fixed  standard. 
My  ideals  change  from  year  to  year.  If  we  bad 
the  Chinese  immobility  of  character  and  les 
complexity  in  our  institutional  life,  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  a  standard  that  would  do  for  all 
time.  Bat  is  this  mobility  an  evidence  of  weak- 
ness or  strength  ?  Let  us  say  there  is  no  stand- 
ard of  comparison,  and  **  make  it  a  go  as-yon- 
please."  This  will  give  us  all  a  chance,  and  if 
we  cannot  settle  anything  else,  we  can  agree  to 
differ.  Indeed  there  is  some  stimulation  in 
that  very  thought.  Seriously,  however,  there 
is  some  ground,  may  be,  for  every  one  of  the 
charges  made.  All  school  faculties  have  to 
deal  with  human  nature  as  it  is.  and  in  conse- 
<^uence  we  are  too  often  controlled  by  our  emo- 
tions rather  than  by  our  judgment. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  there  are  directors  here 
present  that  could  cite  cases  in  their  own  cities 
or  boroughs,  where,  occasionally,  graduating 
classes  are  larger  than  they  should  be,  yea» 
larger  than  the  best  judgment  of  teachers  and 
boards  of  education  sanctioned.  But  do  we  at 
once  condemn  the  high-school  method  of  grad- 
uation, or  the  college  either,  for  that  matter? 
But  admitting  occasional  lapses  of  judgment, 
and  a  letting  down  of  bars,  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  our  critics  that  of  all  schools  in  this  State, 
we  are  the  only  class  that  cannot  graduate  its 
own  pupils.  The  law  of  the  Slate  has  placed 
this  power  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  nine 
examiners,  appointed  by  the  state  superintend- 
ent, made  up  differently  for  each  school,  and 
consisting  of  a  representative  from  the  school 
department,  a  normal  school  principal,  and 
seven  city  and  county  superintendents.  Could 
you  wish  for  greater  precautious  against  the 
evil  complained  of? 

Now  as  to  the  second  point,  viz.,  the  lack  of 
proper  preparation  on  the  part  of  normal 
school  faculties.  Just  here,  I  think  my  critic 
has  made  too  broad  an  induction  from  very  few 
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observed  cases.  It  cannot  be  true  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  warrant  so  sweeping  a  change. 
Indeed,  I  trust,  I  may  be  pardoned,  if  I  char- 
acterize the  criticism  as  trivial.  What  should 
be  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  a  teacher 
either  in  a  normal  school  or  college  ?  Who  is 
to  be  the  judge  ?  He  surely  would  not  imply 
that  simply  because  one  has  a  diploma  from  a 
college  or  university,  he  is  prepared  to  teach 
teachers. 

Many  college-bred  men  are  natural  teachers, 
just  as  are  many  others  who  have  never  been 
inside  of  a  college.  Then,  too,  one  may  have 
the  knowledge  of  a  specialist  and  be  a  poor 
teacher.  Each  of  us  can  doubtless  name  a 
strong  teacher  of  the  common  branches,  who 
is  neither  a  great  scholar  nor  a  professional 
pedagogist.  Why  is  this  true  ?  The  answer  is 
simple.  Such  natural  teachers  have  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  acquired  in  na- 
ture's school,  the  school  of  experience.  They 
are  psychologists,  hence  pedagogists  without 
knowing  it.  They  may  not  have  the  profes- 
sioual  nomenclature,  but  they  have  a  subtle 
insight  into  every  emotion  and  impulse  of  the 
human  soul.  I  believe  the  faculties  of  our  nor- 
mal schools  have  many  such  men  and  women. 
Bat  yon  sa^  they  should  have  college  and 
university  training,  because  few  persons  become 
sufficiently  educated  without  such  training. 
For  the  sake  of  the  argument  let  us  admit  this 
point.  What  are  the  facts?  Time  will  not 
permit  an  exhaustive  examination  of  this  phase 
of  the  question,  but  I  feel  certain  of  the  verdict. 
All  of  the  schools  aim  to  have  cultured  teach- 
ers. It  may  be  in  bad  taste  to  cite,  by  way  of 
illuctration.  my  own  faculty,  but  I  know  most 
about  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  use  it  as  a 
type.  Of  the  twelve  teachers  doing  academic 
work,  ten  of  them  are  graduates  of  the  follow- 
ing colleges,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Wellesley, 
Dickinson,  Bucknell,  and  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall. Three  of  the  ten  have  studied  abroad, 
and  four  have  done  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Chicago,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell  and 
Harvard.  All  have  had  wide  experience  as 
teachers,  one  having  been  a  teacher  in  London. 

The  professional  w^ork  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  three  teachers.  One  of  these  took  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Yale,  and  in  addition  studied  a  year 
in  Berlin,  and  for  a  period  of  seven  years  there- 
after held  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  a  city  train- 
ing school.  The  other  is  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton and  a  graduate  student  for  two  years  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  While  the  third 
is  a  graduate  kindergartner.  I  repeat  again 
that  it  is  humiliating  to  refer  to  facts  that  should 
be  patent  to  all,  because  it  would  appear  as  if  a 
defense  of  the  system  was  necessary.  No  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  for  him- 
self the  various  normal  school  faculties  will 
venture  to  impugn  their  present  or  past  educa- 
tion and  culture.  Dr.  Wickershani,  Dr.  Waller 
and  Dr.  Schaeffer,  splendid  scholars,  great  edu- 
cational organizers  and  leaders,  were  respec- 
tively called  to  the  superintendency  from  three 
different  normal  schools.  The  present  principal 
of  one  of  our  most- famous  normal  schools  was 
three  3  ears  ago  President  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  a  position  which  Pres. 
Eliot  of  Harvard  was  proud  to  fill  last  year  in 
Boston.      Dr.   Brooks,   city  superintendent  of 


Philadelphia,  was  a  former  normal  school  prin- 
cipal. The  list  is  long,*  and  time  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  enlarge  further  on  this  point. 

The  third  point  raised,  that  there  should  be  a 
higher  standard  of  admission  and  a  recognition 
of  the  work  done  by  the  hi^^h  schools,  will  need 
a  few  words.  \V>  all  admit  that  if  now  feasible 
it  would  be  wise  to  raise  the  standard.  But  the 
objection  is  plain  to  all.  What  would  become 
of  our  country  boys  and  girls  who  have  no  high 
school  advantages? 

As  to  a  fuither  recognition  of  the  work  done 
by  our  high  schools,  I  can  hardly  see  how  we 
could  do  more.  They  are  now  admitted  to  the 
senior  class  in  September  of  each  year  by  pass- 
ing the  state  board  examinations  the  previous 
June.  Of  course  there  are  high  schools  and 
high  schools,  and  until  some  one  in  authority 
defines  just  what  a  high  school  is,  we  cannot  bie 
expected  to  allow  the  same  privileges  to  all. 
There  are  a  number  of  splendid  high  schools  in 
this  State,  whose  graduates  are  cordially  wel- 
comed by  all  of  the  normal  schools.  Of  course 
as  the  work  of  the  high  school  becomes  more 
clearly  defined,  the  normal  schools  stand  ready 
to  articulate  the  work  still  more  closely  than 
now,  and  we  trust  that  day  is  not  far  distant. 

I  agree  with  the  criticism  that  we  should  do 
more  professional  work,  but  I  am  not  ready  to 
say  that  the  schools  should  be  purely  profes- 
sional. There  is  a  pedagogical  value  in  doing 
some  academic  work,  but  I  will  not  pause  to 
consider  it  now. 

To  only  admit  such  as  intend  "  to  become  and 
remain  teachers  "  would  be  impossible.  First, 
it  would  lead  to  dishonesty,  and  in  the  next 
place  it  would  practically  disbar  the  22,000  wo- 
men teachers  of  our  State.  Unless  you  gentle- 
men, who  are  school  directors,  permit  married 
women  to  teach,  you  would  certainly  not  ask 
the  normal  schools  to  compel  the  young  women 
to  sign  a  spinster  pledge  before  allowing  them 
to  enter.     Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

Now,  in  conclusion:  I  have  greatly  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  discussing  this  question  with 
you,  and  if  we  now  understand  better  the  prob- 
lem, I  shall  hope  that  good  may  result.  The 
normal  schools  are  not  standing  still  ;  they  are 
better  this  year  than  last ;  they  have  a  wider 
patronage  and  higher  standards.  Only  two 
years  ago  an  additional  year  was  added  to  the 
course.  The  professional  work  is  in  line  with 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Better  thinp;sare 
being  planned.  Our  country  schools,  which  of 
all  schools  must  rely  most  wholly  upon  the  in- 
spiration of  normal  trained  teachers,  are  im- 
proving every  year.  Directors  are  recognizing 
this  fact,  and  we  are  constantly  appealed  to  for 
graduate  teachers.  No  normal  school  in  this 
Stale  could  supply  the  demand  made  upon  it 
last  fall  for  teachers.  Everywhere  the  people 
are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  these  schools.  At 
no  time  in  their  history  has  the  outlook  beeu  so 
bright.  We  invite  your  co  operation  and  gen- 
erous criticism.  We  promise  you  our  fealty  to 
all  and  every  agency  that  looks  toward  the  ed- 
ucational betterment  of  our  people. 

TENURE  OF  OFFICE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Wm.  F.  Darby,  E^q.,  of  Steelton, 
opened  the  discussion  of  the  above  ques- 
tion.    He  said  that  in  the  consideration 
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of  this  question  we  are  met  by  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  meant  by  'tenure  of 
oflSce  ? '  "  The  word  tenure  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  duration  of  time; 
but  in  a  different,  more  exact  and  tech- 
nical sense  the  word  tenure  means  not  so 
much  time  as  the  thing  held,  the  fact  of 
possession,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
held.  However  artificial  this  latter  defi- 
nition  may  seem  to  us,  the  consideration 
of  the  question  from  this  standpoint 
would  be  profitable.  The  phase  **  tenure 
of  office  of  teachers"  would  mean  the 
nature  of  the  teacher's  position,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  gotten  and  held. 
We  would  thus  be  led  to  think  of  the 
reports  that  we  have  read  of  reckless  and 
venal  persons  who  have  held  the  position 
of  teacher,  having  received  it  as  the  re- 
ward of  services  promised  or  already 
rendered.  Nothing  more  vitally  inju- 
rious to  the  school  system  can  well  be 
imagined  than  the  abuse  of  power  by 
those  who  use  the  appointing  power  as  a 
political  asset.  If  I  knew  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  made  the  programme  had 
had  this  definition  of  the  word  tenure  in 
mind,  I  should  be  glad  to  discuss  the 
subject  from  that  point  of  view;  but  I 
shall  take  the  more  popular  idea  of  the 
word  and  suppose  the  word  tenure  to 
mean  duration  of  time. 

If  the  old  joke  that  office-holders  and 
teachers  never  resign  and  seldom  die 
were  true,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  tenure  of  office  of  teach- 
ers by  a  reference  to  the  mortality  tables; 
but  as  the  joker's  remark  can  not  be 
taken  seriously,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the 
term  of  employment  of  the  teachers. 
The  matter  of  the  original  employment 
of  a  teacher  is  so  closely  related  to  his 
continuance  in  office  that  the  conditions 
that  determine  the  one  largely  determine 
the  other,  and  they  may  profitably  be 
discussed  together.  To  be  employed, 
teachers  must  be  mentally  capable,  have 
sufficient  knowledge,  lead  clean  lives, 
fear  God.  And  after  being  employed 
they  must  show  adaptability  to  their 
work  and  zeal  in  its  performance.  But 
after  all  this  is  said  there  remains  one 
essential,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  the 
personal  equation,  the  individual  him- 
self. I  have  seen  so  many  instances  of 
theoretically  capable  men  and  women 
who  were  willing  and  tried  to  do  their 
work  who  both  disappointed  themselves 
and  others,  because  they  failed  to  reach 


the  human  side  of  their  pupils.  The 
final  test  of  the  length  of  time  the  teacher 
should  be  employed  is  the  individual 
himself.  As  for  me,  I  can  forgive  much 
ignorance  of  modem  methods  and  ped- 
^%^^  if  there  is  in  the  teacher's  heart 
the  love  of  the  work  and  the  pupil.  It 
is  desirable  that  teachers  get  t^^nical 
training.  Those  teachers  who  receive 
normal,  college  or  university  training 
have  superior  advantages  over  their  fel- 
lows; but  they  must  love  the  work  for 
its  own  sake  or  I  wouldn't  give  much  for 
their  special  training. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  be  an  appli- 
cation of  civil  service  principles  to  the 
employment  of  teachers.  No  class  of 
persons  have  so  great  a  responsibility 
with  so  poor  a  return  as  teachers,  and 
something  along  this  line  should  be  done 
for  their  protection.  The  employment 
of  adequate  salaries  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  and  need  not  be  further  dis- 
cussed. That  district  in  Pennsylvania 
which  has  among  its  teachers  those  who 
are  able  physically  and  mentally  to  do 
their  work,  who  have  their  hearts  in 
what  they  do,  and  whose  aim  is  not  so 
much  money  as  the  good  they  can  do, 
that  district  is  fortunate  indeed  if  it  can 
retain  such  teachers  indefinitely. 

In  the  absence  of  Benj.  Kuydendall, 
Jr.,  of  Towanda,  who  had  been  assigned 
the  duty  of  opening  the  discussion, 
Horace  Seamans,  of  La  Plume,  Lacka- 
wanna county,  who  was  second  on  the 
programme,  read  the  following  paper : 

That  part  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
where  I  reside  was  settled  by  people  from 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Some  of  this  stock  was 
Puritan,  and  some  of  their  descendants  axe 
still  with  us.  Perhaps  a  little  too  strict  on 
religion,  as  it  is  related  of  a  good  deacon 
that  he  had  his  barrel  of  cider  taken  out  and 
whipped  for  working  on  Sunday.  That 
seems  to  be  carrying  religion  a  little  too  far, 
but  I  cannot  say. 

The  first  school  house  built  in  the  vicinity 
where  I  live  was  a  frame  structure  14x16 
feet,  with  a  door  in  one  end  and  a  huge  fire- 
place in  the  other.  Wide  slabs  were  pinned 
to  the  walls  on  two  sides  of  the  nx)m  for 
desks,  and  seats  were  made  of  slabs  with 
holes  bored  through  and  legs  inserted;  the 
scholars  faced  the  two  walls  of  the  building 
when  studying.  The  teacher  had  a  rude 
affair  in  the  middle  of  the  room  called  a 
desk.  About  1816  this  building  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  16  feet  more  in 
length;  another  fire-place  was  built  on  the 
opposite  end,  and  the  entrance  placed  at  the 
side.    The  building  was  now  used  for  le- 
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ligious  service  on  Sunday.  Bat  there 
proved  to  be  too  much  fire-place,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  building  was  burned.  Thus 
about  1823  a  building  of  more  modem  style 
was  erected,  with  real  desks  and  seats  with 
backs.  At  this  house  some  twenty-five 
years  later  I  attended  school  in  the  summer 
time  only,  as  it  was  one  and  a  half  miles' 
walk  for  me. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  first  teacher, 
Mary  Ann  Kennedy.  I  suppose  she  let  the 
little  ones  do  about  as  they  pleased.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  all  loved  her.  The. 
next  year  came  Palona  Scott.  Palona  was 
left-handed  and  swift  in  her  punishments. 
She  had  few  rules,  but  they  were  lived  up 
to  strictlv  or  there  was  some  left-handea 
war.  Paiona  taught  three  months  summer 
school.  A  man  taught  the  three  or  four 
months  winter  school,  as  there  were  many 
big,  unruly  boys.  But  notwithstanding  the 
many  left-handed  slaps  we  got  from  Palona, 
I  well  remember  with  what  joy  we  younger 
children  received  the  news  that  the  old 
teacher  was  coming  back  again.  And  I 
fully  believe  that  this  teacher's  second  term 
was  more  successful  than  her  first.  There- 
fore, hire  teachers  for  several  terms  if  all 
goes  well.  And  don't  be  too  niggardly  with 
the  pay. 

It  is  related  of  a  man  in  our  part  of  the 
State  that  he  went  out  to  view  a  lar^e  wheat 
field  that  was  about  ready  for  the  sickle.  A 
neighbor  wishing  to  see  him  on  business, 
found  him  just  at  dusk  with  a  big  club,  run- 
ning up  and  down  alone  a  fence  that  bor- 
dered one  side  of  this  field  as  if  he  was  after 
some  large  animal  he  wanted  to  destroy. 
The  neighbor  said.  '  *  What  is  it  ?"  *  *  Why, 
I  saw  an  aiit  with  a  kernel  of  my  wheat  in 
his  mouth  carryine  it  ofif,  and  I  think  he 
has  taken  some  before,  but  it  is  getting  so 
dark,  and  I  am  so  tired,  that  I  guess  I  will 
have  to  give  it  up.  I  wanted  to  kill  him." 
If  that  man  were  a  school  director  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  vote  to  raise  the  wages 
of  the  best  teacher  on  earth  fifty  cents  for 
the  purpose  of  having  her  teach  a  second 
term.  The  best  of  teachers  are  sometimes 
misunderstood.  It  is  not  always  best  that 
we  as  directors  should  think  we  know  all 
about  it,  when  sometimes  we  don't.  In 
such  a  case  we  might  be  as  greatly  mis- 
taken as  a  deaf  man  I  once  heard  of.  He 
was  very  sensitive  in  regard  to  his  defective 
hearing,  and  when  he  met  strangers  would 
often  imagine  what  they  were  saying,  and 
give  answers  accordingly.  He  lived  and 
owned  land  near  where  there  were  many 
mills.  On  his  land,  where  a  road  came  into 
the  main  thoroughfare,  stood  n  pine  tree. 
One  day  he  took  his  axe  to  cut  this  tree, 
and  as  he  walked  to  it  he  soliquized  thus  : 
'  *  Now,  I  am  going  to  cut  and  sell  this  tree, 
and  some  one  may  come  along  and  want  to 
buy  it.  He  will  probably  say,  *  Good  morn- 
ing !'  I  will  answer,  *  Good  morning  !' 
Next  he  will  probably  ask,  •  What  are  you 
doing  there  ?'    I  will  say,  '  Cutting  a  mill 


shaft.'  Next  he  will  ask,  'How  long  will 
it  be  ?'  I  will  say,  •  Up  to  yonder  knot- 
hole.' His  next  question  will  be,  'How 
much  do  you  ask  for  it  ?'  I  will  say,  *  Two 
dollars.'  Then  he  will  say,  *  I  won't  give 
it,'  and  I  will  say,  *  Never  mind,  some  one 
else  will.'" 

He  began  cutting  into  the  side  of  the 
tree,  and  a  man  approached  rapidly  on 
horseback.  Seeing  the  two  roads,  he  stopped 
to  make  inquiries.  He  said,  '*  Good  morn- 
ing!" and  the  deaf  man  answered,  '*Good 
morning!"  Next  he  asked,  **  Which  of 
these  roads  do  I  take  to  town  ?"  ''A  mill 
shaft."  '*  Which  of  these  roads  do  I  take 
to  town?"  **Up  to  yonder  knot-hole." 
**  Will  you  tell  me  which  road  to  town,  sir?" 
**  Two  dollars."  *'  Confound  you,  I  have  a 
notion  to  get  ofi*  my  horse  and  whip  you  !" 
"  Well,  never  mind,  if  you  don't  someone 
else  will." 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  Chairman  at  this  point  named  the 
following  committees : 

Nominations—lssidLC  P.  Garrett,  Delaware 
Co. ;  J.  D.  Anderson,  Allegheny  Co. ;  Cyrus 
H.  Kaley,  Montgomery  Co.;  J.  A.  Mc- 
Laughrey,  Mercer  Co.;  W.  W.  Sullivan, 
Chester  Co. 

Resolutions— J,  Milton  Lutz,  Delaware 
Co.;  Dr.  F.  R.  Stotler,  Wilkinsburg;  E.  H. 
Bair,  Westmoreland  Co.;  G.  E.  Hamm, 
Berks  Co. ;  Wm.  Thornton,  Columbia  Co. 

Necrology— Robert  h.  Myers,  Dauphin 
Co. ;  Mrs.  Ada  Martin,  Mercer  Co. ;  Geo.  A. 
Laub,  Columbia  Co. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  for  the 
afternoon. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING, 


THE  programme  of  the  evening  was 
opened  with  music  by  the  Harrisburg 
High  School  Double  Quartette  which 
rendered  two  pleasing  numbers.  Solos 
were  sung  by  Mr.  James  Gibbs  and  Miss 
Violet  Meyer  which  were  listened  to  with 
pleasure  by  the  convention.  Prof.  W.  E. 
Rose,  who  has  charge  of  the  music  in  the 
Harrisburg  schools,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  results  he  obtains. 

On  motion  of  E.  S.  Hassler,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  the  singers  of  the 
evening,  the  very  hearty  ''Aye'*  when 
the  vote  was  taken  giving  evidence  of 
the  pleasure  enjoyed. 

Dr.  lyightner  Witmer,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  then  introduced 
and  delivered  the  following  lecture  on  the 

CAUSES    AND    CURE    OF    BACKWARDNESS 
IN  SCHOOI*  CHII^DREN. 

In  1797  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old  was 
found  wandering  like  a  beast  in  a  forest  of 
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The  defect  in  his  case  was  in  the  external 
muscles  which  control  the  movements  of 
the  eyes. 

Eyes  differ  greatly  in  power  to  see  at  a 
distance.  [Here  a  chart  showing  the  result 
of  some  distance  tests  was  shown  on  the 
canvas.]  A  child  cannot  be  expected  to  go 
ahead  in  his  studies  when  he  sees  the  black- 
board or  book  dimly  as  if  a  veil  were  drawn 
before  his  eyes.  The  veils  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. 

I  have  now  stated  the  problem.  The  solu- 
tion lies  with  the  audience. 

[The  last  *'  slide  "  shown  was  a  letter  to  a 
teacher  from  **  Aunt  Jennie,'*  complaining 
about  the  teacher's  questions  as  to  her 
nephew's  eyes  and  glasses,  and  recommend- 
ing the  teacher  to  mind  her  own  business. 
It  closed  with  these  words, ''  If  Willie  don't 
get  his  lessons,  vou  make  him.  That's 
what  you're  paia  for."]  If  there  is  any 
Aunt  Jennie  in  the  audience,  I  hope  I  have 
done  something  toward  her  reformation. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  members  of  the  convention  at- 
tended the  opening  exercises  of  the 
high  school  at  9  o'clock.  The  spirited 
singing,  the  elegant  pointing  in  respon- 
sive reading,  and  the  devotional  render- 
ing of  the  Lord's  prayer  made  these 
exercises  inspiring  and  helpful. 

Dr.  Baer  invited  Supt.  Hamilton  to 
address  the  students,  which  he  did,  as 
follows : 

Dr.  Hillis  once  said  that  '*  to  make  {^at 
souls  of  good  quality  is  the  chief  business 
of  a  country."  This  can  be  done  partly  by 
the  home,  partly  by  the  church,  out  upon 
the  school  devolves  most  of  the  buraen. 
One  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  making 
great  souls  of  good  quality  is  good  material. 
In  school  work  as  in  all  kinds  of  work  good 
material  is  necessary,  for  education  can 
only  develop  not  change  the  material  which 
is  given  it.  No  amount  of  training  can 
change  a  slow  farm -horse  into  a  swiit  racer. 
But  I  take  it  that  there  is  in  this  school 
much  of  the  good  material  out  of  which 
these  great  souls  can  be  made.  There  are 
here  before  me  some  of  the  people  who  will 
be  the  chief  actors  in  this  community  in  the 
next  twentv  years;  some  who  will  be  the 
dynamos  of  progress  of  the  next  generation, 
real  diamonas  <>f  the  first  quality.  Another 
condition  necessary  for  making  such  souls 
is  a  good  environment.  No  soul  can  be 
great  or  of  good  qualitjr  if  its  ideals  are  sup- 

1>ressed  by  a  poor  environment.  But  I  be- 
ieve  that  your  environment  is  good.  I 
believe  that  this  school  is  well  organized 
and  well  managed,  all  ready  to  make  these 
great  souls.  One  condition  remains,  and 
that  is  ^our  own  attitude  toward  the  matter. 
No  one  is  responsible  for  the  kind  of  blood 


that  flows  in  his  veins,  but  we  all  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  our  powt  rs. 
What  is  your  part  of  the  work  ?  To  cooper- 
ate all  you  can  in  the  making  of  these  souls. 
One  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  industry.  All  the  success  of 
the  world  depends  on  that.  Only  one  thing 
educates— self-effort.  The  measure  of  your 
education  will  be  the  amount  of  effort  you 
put  forth.  Success  in  life  is  not  accident, 
out  the  result  of  wisely  arranged  plans  reso- 
lutely carried  out.  It  is  within  you.  This 
habit  of  industry  is  the  best  thing  yon  can 
get  at  school.  Look  at  the  lives  of  some  of 
our  great  men.  Franklin  set  type;  Lincoln 
split  rails;  Garfield  walked  the  tow-path; 
Grant  tanned  leather.  These  things  gave 
these  men  the  training  in  industry  that 
made  possible  for  them  their  great  futures. 
Don't  make  the  mistake  of  uinkin^  that 
you  are  a  genius  who  can  get  along  without 
work.  I  don't  believe  you  have  enough 
genius  to  hurt  you.  You  have  heard  of 
Gustave  Dore,  the  great  French  artist.  He 
was  a  real  genius.  Although  he  had  never 
had  a  drawing  master  in  his  life,  he  was  the 
admiration  of  Europe,— a  man  who  could 
sit  down  and  draw  nalf-a-dozen  thousand- 
dollar  sketches  before  breakfast,  and  who 
finally  died  worth  about  $2,000,000.  But  you 
must  remember  that  there  are  very  few 
specimens  of  the  genius  in  the  museum  of 
nature,  and  that  while  the  Angel  of  Geuius 
stoops  to  kiss  but  few  mortals.  Honest 
Effort  casts  her  crowns  at  the  feet  of  thous- 
ands. You  can  wear  one  of  these  crowns  if 
you  are  willing  to  stoop  and  pick  it  up 

I  would  finish  every  course  in  this  school 
before  leaving.  When  God  wants  a  mush- 
room He  can  make  it  in  a  night ;  he  can 
make  a  pumpkin  in  six  weeks  ;  but  if  He 
wants  an  oak  it  takes  a  hundred  years. 
But  then  think  of  its  widespread  branches, 
its  tough  wood,  its  clinging  roots.  Do  you 
want  to  be  an  educational  mushroom,  or 
would  you  rather  be  an  educational  oak.^ 
The  principal  difference  between  the  two  is 
the  time  it  takes  to  make  them.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  always  found  that  the  apple- 
tree  that  had  most  clubs  under  it  was  the 
best  in  the  orchard.  Those  pupils  who  get 
the  most  clubbing  from  their  teachers — 
intellectual  clubbing— will  bear  the  best 
fruit.  Some  people  think  you  are  over- 
worked. No,  no  !  This  work  will  make 
you  strong. 

In  a  European  art  gallery  is  a  picture  of 
*  'In  tellect  Enthroned . ' '  Gathered  around  the 
throne  are  many  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
world — Euclid,  Newton,  Beethoven.  Now, 
the  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  enthrone 
intellect  and  character.  The  law  hy  which 
it  is  to  be  enthroned  is  simple.  It  is  this  : 
Strength  comes  from  wrestling;  knowledge, 
from  observing;  wisdom,  from  thinking; 
character,  from  enduring.  Would  you  have 
strength  ?  There  is  but  one  wav  to  get  it — 
you  must  wrestle;  would  you  have  knowl- 
edge, you  can  get  it  only  by  observing; 
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would  yon  have  wisdom,  it  can  be  gotten 
only  by  thinking;  would  you  have  a  grand 
character,  you  must  endure.  Forever  put 
away  from  you  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  being  *' carried  to  the  (intellectual)  skies 
on  flowery  beds  of  ease.*' 

Don't  be  afraid  of  your  school.  If  you 
co-operate  with  it  in  these  ways,  great  souls 
of  good  quality  will  be  made  here.  Invest 
your  faith  in  your  school,  your  interest  in 
your  teacher,  your  supreme  concern  in  what 
school  will  do  for  you,  and  the  recording 
angel  will  write  your  reward  in  the  sublime 
record  of  a  noble  life. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  chair  appointed  A.  T.  Bell  and 
N.  P.  West  a  committee  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  Report. 

Rev.  K.  S.  Hassler,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  announced  that 
owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  his 
daughter,  Dr.  Schaeffer  would  be  unable 
to  deliver  the  address  announced  on  the 
programme,  and  moved  that  this  con- 
vention extend  to  him  its  sympathy, 
which  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

A  question  was  asked  '*Can  a  school 
board  pay  money  out  of  the  school  fund 
to  quarantine  people  and  support  them  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infec- 
tious diseases  ?  If  money  is  so  paid,  can 
it  be  recovered  from  the  county  ?  "  After 
a  few  minutes'  discussion  the  chair  ruled 
the  question  out  of  order  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  director  was  referred  to  the 
Department  for  instructions. 

DUTIES,  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES  OP 
DIRECTORS. 

This  subject  was  introduced  by  S.  M. 
Wakefield,  of  Redstone,  Fayette  county, 
who  read  the  following  paper : 

The  above  subject  covers  the  entire  life  of 
the  school  director  as  such,  during  his  term 
of  office.  ^  Duty,  right  and  privilege — three 
words,  big  in  their  meaning,  the  basic 
principles  of  social  and  political  life.  We 
prefer  to  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
privileges  of  the  school  director,  leaving 
the  matters  of  his  duty  and  rights  to  the 
courts  of  law  for  their  interpretation. 

In  certain  particulars  our  statutes  are 
explicit  and  clear,  while  in  others  they  are 
more  elastic.  Not  infreouently  the  virtue 
of  a  law  lies  more  in  what  it  does  not  ex- 
jiressly  say,  than  in  what  it  does.  If  condi- 
tions were  everywhere  alike,  then  legislators 
could  frame  a  law  equally  appliccmle;  but 
since  there  is  everywhere  a  divergence  of 
customs,  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
difference  in  natural  advantages  and  situa- 
tions, the  law  in  its  wisdom  provides  for 
just  such  emergencies  and  enacts  certain 
directory  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  can  afiord  to  carry  it  out. 


A  law  is  either  mandatory  or  directory. 
Mandatorv  in  so  far  as  it  specifically  lays 
down  and  prescribes  things  to  be  done,  or 
not  to  be  done,  as  the  case  may  be.  Direct- 
ory, when  it  simply  suggests  that  in  case 
certain  things  are  done,  tney  shall  be  done 
in  a  certain  manner.  The  duties  and  rights 
of  school  directors  are  mandatory.  The 
very  existence  of  the  free  school  systems 
demands  that  they  shall  be  specifically  ob- 
served. Certain  things  such  as  the  levying 
of  school  taxes,  providiug  houses  and  fix- 
tures, the  emplovment  of  teachers,  are  made 
imperative.  The  law  must  be  obeyed. 
That  much  even  the  most  indifferent  di- 
rector must  do;  but  our  legislators  have 
gone  beyond  these  rudimentary  steps  in 
legislation  and  have  done  more.  Thev  have 
enacted  certain  other  directory  legislation, 
leaving  the  wisdom  of  enforcing  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  directors  themselves.  The 
enacting  clause  says  such  things  may  be 
done,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  privileges 
of  the  school  director  of  which  we  wish  to 
speak. 

There  are  certain  well-defined  privileges 
laid  down  which,  if  followed,  will  undoubt- 
edly tend  to  the  betterment  of  our  school 
system.  It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  our 
legislators  that  these  provisions  be  carried 
out  as  rapidly  as  local  conditions  would 
justify  such  action.  Let  us  notice  some  of 
these  provisions. 

First.— As  to  the  matter  of  wages.  The 
law  commands  that  directors  shiul  employ 
teachers,  but  wisely  allows  them  to  fix  the 
compensation,  provided  it  be  above  the 
minimum  established  by  law.  That  the 
minimum  has  been  increased  within  the  last 
few  years,  is  a  matter  for  congratulation; 
and  that  it  will  be  increased  again  so  as  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  onward  strides 
of  the  state  in  its  industrial  conquest,  no 
true  friend  of  the  system  doubts.  The  Com- 
monwealth provides  a  liberal  state  appro- 
priation to  be  distributed  in  a  manner  fixed 
oy  law.  Too  often  parsimonious  directors 
hail  this  as  a  means  of  relief  from  local 
taxation  and  depend  upon  it  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  payment  of  their  teachers. 
Such  is  a  violation  of  the  intent  of  the  law, 
pure  and  simple,  and  some  measure  should 
be  enacted  making  it  impossible.  The  State 
appropriation  was  never  intended  to  help 
ricn  townships  to  avoid  their  share  of  the 
public  burden,  and  no  township  should  re- 
ceive more  from  the  State  than  it  raises  by 
direct  taxation.  During  recent  years, 
school  directors  have  experienced  extreme 
difficulty  in  securing  competent  teachers. 
One  good  effect  has  resulted  in  consequence: 
a  large  number  of  townships  have  increased 
teachers*  salaries.  But  there  are  many 
other  townships,  wealthy  in  mineral  re- 
sources, in  live  stock,  in  agricultural  land, 
and  in  manufactures  that  have  done  practi- 
cally nothing  in  the  way  of  increasing 
salaries.  School  directors  seem  dead  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  gives  them  the  privilege 
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of  raising^  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fession by  paying  salaries  commensurate 
with  skilled  labor.  The  privilege  of  the 
law  under  such  cirsumstances  approximates 
a  duty.  Inducements  of  other  professions 
have  always  claimed  the  cream  of  our  teach- 
ers, and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  we 
make  it  worth  while  for  them  to  remain 
teachers.  Education  makes  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  State.  Good  individuals  make 
a  good  State,  but  the  State  will  receive  only 
such  returns  as  her  investment  warrants. 
The  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  boundless, 
and  yet  many  States  less  wealthy  have  out- 
stripped her  in  the  matter  of  teachers* 
salaries ;  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  our  directors  awake  to  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  privilege  they 
possess  in  this  matter  of  paying  better 
salaries  to  teachers. 

Second. ^k.r\o\her  privilege  granted  by  the 
statutes  is  that  of  providing  for  a  longer 
school  term  than  the  minimum  seven 
months  now  provided  for  by  law.  This 
privilege  is  not  only  offered,  but  induce- 
ments are  actually  presented  to  get  directors 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  O ur  sec- 
tion of  the  Monongahela  valley,  with  its 
vast  richness  of  mineral  wealth  and  large 
mining  population,  can  better  afford  a  term 
of  ten  months  than  some  of  the  mountain 
districts  can  afford  a  term  of  seven  months. 
In  many  rural  districts  there  is  always  some- 
thing for  the  boys  and  girls  to  do  during 
their  vacation  period,  but  in  our  county 
with  a  half  hundred  mining  towns  it  is  up 
to  the  boys  and  girls  to  find  something  to 
do;  that  something  is  not  always  good. 
With  a  criminal  docket  that  is  never  clear, 
and  two  judges  in  almost  continuous  ses- 
sion, we  are  led  to  think  there  is  still  room 
for  more  education  and  a  longer  term. 
Fayette  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Third,  —  Another  important  privilege 
given  to  directors  is  that  of  establishing 
township  or  joint- township  high  schools. 
The  time  has  passed  when  only  the  town 
and  the  city  may  enjoy  high  school  privi- 
leges. Science  has  done  much  to  unite  city 
and  country.  This  is  a  day  of  rapid  transit, 
telephones,  good  roads,  free  mail  delivery, 
automobiles  and  street  car  extensions.  All 
are  doing  much  to  rob  the  country  of  its 
isolation.  With  all  these  comes  increased 
wealth,  enabling  rural  districts  to  do  some- 
thing more  for  the  boys  and  girls  than  to 
provide  merely  an  elementary  training, 
education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
state  university  concerns  the  community. 
High  schools  should  be  provided  as  well  as 
elementary  schools.  The  rational  theoreti- 
cal end  of  the  education  of  every  boy  and 
girl  is  graduation  from  the  state  university 
or  its  equal.  As  a  matter  of  course,  many 
will  drop  out,  but  many  a  boy  and  girl  has 
longed  for  some  opportunity  to  acquire 
something  more  than  a  mere  elementary 
education  only  to  find  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity has  not  been  provided.    The  truth 


and  force  of  my  statement  is  strongly  veri- 
fied bv  the  fact  that  the  Correspondence 
Schools  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  have 
six  hundred  thousand  students  to-day.  I 
feel  sure,  had  parent  and  director  done  what 
they  were  privileged  to  do,  this  condition 
would  not  exist  to-day.  The  township  high 
school  under  the  management  of  a  college- 
bred  man  would  not  only  prepare  for  college, 
but  would  help  those  who  for  any  reason 
would  not  ^o  to  college  to  a  much  higher 
plane  of  living.  In  New  England  the  town- 
ship high  school  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment; it  should  not  be  an  experiment  in 
Pennsylvania. 

/^(?«^rM.— Centralization  of  rural  schools 
into  one  graded  school  is  another  privilege 
of  the  school  director.  I  believe  this  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Kingsley  plan, 
so  called  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  Rings- 
ley,  Ohio.  The  idea  that  pupils  can  be 
brought  to  and  taken  from  scnool  at  less 
cost  and  with  better  results,  as  well  as  with 
much  less  danger  to  their  health  than  is  in- 
curred in  attending  the  **  little  red  school- 
house"  is  growing  in  favor.  The  plan 
wherever  tried  has  worked  admirably.  Per- 
haps the  times  are  not  ripe  for  such  a  plan, 
but  if  conditions  be  favorable  its  success  is 
assured. 

Fj^M.— Another,  and  in  my  judgment  the 
wisest  school  legislation  for  the  past  half 
century,  is  the  act  placed  upon  our  statutes 
granting^  to  school  directors  the  privilege  of 
employing  township  principals.  Many  of 
our  counties  and  districts  are  large.  To 
travel  over  some  of  them  in  one  term,  is 
almost  a  physical  impossibility.  At  best, 
supervision  is  only  nominal.  The  visits  of 
the  county  superintendent  are  short,  and  he 
really  knows  but  little  of  the  teacher  and 
the  school.  To  provide  for  more  thorough 
supervision  and  to  secure  results  of  a  matt 
uniform  nature,  the  law  provides  for  the 
employment  of  township  principals.  We 
have  three  township  principals  in  Fayette 
and  room  for  many  more.  Beneficial  re- 
sults are  already  apparent.  The  county 
superintendent  is,  in  a  measure,  relieved 
from  a  taxing  nervous  strain  and  the  schools 
are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  supervision. 
From  a  pureW  business  standpoint,  is  it  not 
the  proper  thing  to  do  ?  No  other  class  of 
individuals  in  our  state  handles  an  amount 
of  money  equal  to  that  spent  annuall3r  npon 
our  schools  by  school  directors,  without 
there  being  some  one  to  supervise.  For 
example,  let  us  consider  the  districts  of 
Fayette  county.  Each  district  expends  an- 
nually from  $5,000  to  $25,000  or  $30,000; 
should  not  each  district  have  a  principal 
who  is  capable  oi  supervising  the  finances 
as  well  as  the  educational  interests  of  the 
district  ? 

'  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  privileges  that 
the  law  in  its  wide  latitude  gives  to  earnest, 
wide-awake,  progressive  school  directors- 
The  educational  future  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  committed  to  such  men.    They 
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are  vested  with  powers  that  some  one  has 
facetiously  remarked,  *'are  second  only  to 
those  of  the  Almighty."  The  school  di- 
rector should  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle.  Given  position  and  power,  he  is 
answerable  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  them. 
He  may  be  a  reformer,  or  a  mere  obstruc- 
tionist; but  he,  and  he  alone,  is  intrusted 
with  what  tells  for  the  success  of  any  sys- 
tem. He  holds  the  purse  strings  and  may 
they  never  be  held  with  a  miser's  grasp. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was 
opened  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bair,  of  Greens- 
burg,  in  a  paper  which  here  follows  : 

RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OP  DIRECTORS. 

The  intelligent  and  profitable  discussion  of 
this  subject  calls  for  a  wisdom  so  ripened,  a 
knowledge  so  varied,  an  experience  so  ex  ten- 
sive,  powers  of  analysis  so  searching,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  public  welfare  so  profound 
as  to  lead  me  to  inquire,  '*  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?*' 

There  is  nothing  visionary  in  this  enumera- 
tion of  the  endowmenbi  necessary  to  this  dis- 
cussion, nor  is  there  any  affectation  of  modesty 
apon  my  part,  when  I  inquire,  who  has  the  suf- 
ficient endowment  ?  I  disclaim  everything  ex- 
cept a  desire  to  bring  to  your  rainds  some  re- 
flections whose  birth  in  my  mind  owe  their 
parentage  to  experience  aa  a  director  and 
teacher. 

To  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  onr  educational  system  implies  not  only  a 
theoretic  knowledge  of  the  needs,  but  the  ex- 
perimental knowledge  which  comes  from  the 
actual  facing  of  conditions.  Obstacles  that  are 
to  be  overcome  are  most  accurately  measured, 
most  effectively  grappled  and  removed  by  the 
power  that  has  received  its  discipline  from  ex- 
perience. 

We  will,  therefore,  be  best  able  to  gauge  our 
rights  and  exercise  our  duties  as  school  direc- 
tors if  we  are  wisely  counselled  by  experience, 
rather  than  to  exploit  theories  whose  only  sanc- 
tion is  their  creation.  We  will  not  the  less 
value  onr  rights,  and  wisely  exercise  our  duties 
as  directors  by  keeping  in  mind  that  we  are 
concerned  in  a  system  of  education  upon  which 
is  bottomed  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong  has  said  in  substance  that  the  an- 
cient world  has  seen  and  felt  the  impact  of 
three  great  forces  impelled  by  three  great  na- 
tions, but  they  were  not  united  in  any  one. 
'The  Hebrew  race  was  the  promoter  of  divinely 
revealed  religion  ;  the  Greeks  were  the  pro- 
moters of  learning  and  art,  and  the  Romans 
were  the  embodiment  of  physical  force — of  war 
—but  it  remained  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
gather  and  pass  through  its  fingers  all  these 
three  great  strands,  and  weave  them  into  a  web 
•of  civilization  of  such  strength  and  beauty  as 
the  world  has  never  seen.  The  imagery  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  thought  is  true.  The  destiny 
•of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  be  to  surpass  all 
that  human  history  records.  It  is  working  out 
that  destiny  in  our  day,  and  one  of  the  great 
contributing  forces  is  our  public  school  system. 

The  school  director  has  been  clothed  by  law 
with  certain  rights  and  powers  necessary  to  be 
exercised  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  among 


which  are  the  right  to  sue,  to  take  title,  to  de- 
fend actions,  and  to  make  contracts  in  the  cor- 
porate name. 

The  school  board  has  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  exercise 
it  to  procure  land  for  school  purposes.  The 
board  has  the  right  or  power  of  imposing  taxa- 
tion; to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools; 
to  prescribe  the  course  of  study;  adopt  and  pur- 
chase text-books  and  :;upplies,  and  many  other 
express  and  implied  powers  necessary  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  prosecuting  the  system  of  public  ed- 
ucation. These  rights  and  powers  are  the 
attributes  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  dele- 
gated to  school  boards.  These  rights  and 
powers  are  well  understood,  and  will  gain  noth- 
ing by  elaboration,  and  I  prefer  rather  to  dis- 
cuss the  rights  and  duties  of  the  school  director 
in  his  personal  or  individual  character.  Among 
the  more  strictly  personal  rights  to  which  a 
school  director  is  entitled,  who  consciously 
performs  his  duty,  is  : 

T/ie  Respect  of  his  Constituents  by  Virtue  of 
what  his  Office  Represents. — In  a  sense  he  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  policy  of  the  State,  in 
the  exercise  of  one  of  its  sovereign  functions: 
The  education  of  its  citizenship.  He  represents 
in  his  own  person,  not  only  the  reason  and 
wisdom  upon  which  that  policy  is  founded,  but 
the  machinery  by  which  that  policy  is  executed. 
The  public  school  S}^stem  as  we  have  it  to-day, 
is  an  evolution.  It  is  not  a  creation  of  the  19th 
century  alone;  that  century,  it  is  true,  cast  it  in 
its  present  mould  and  gave  it  its  form  and 
comeliness,  but  its  period  of  gestation  began  in 
our  land  when  the  Mayflower  was  beached 
upon  Plymouth  Rock.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
church  the  school  house  was  built,  and  the 
functions  of  government,  religion  and  educa- 
tion began  their  exercise  together.  This  trin- 
ity of  functions  represented  the  best  thought 
and  aspiration  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
these  institutions  for  which  they  had  endured 
persecution,  trial  and  suffering,  constitute  the 
best  of  the  heritage  they  left  to  their  children. 
The  school  director  in  his  official  character  is 
the  impersonation  of  that  thought,  struggle, 
history  and  development  as  it  relates  to  educa- 
tion, and  because  he  is  such,  he  deserves  the 
respect  of  the  patrons  whom  he  serves. 

//  is  his  Right  to  have  the  Moral  Support  of 
his  Constituefits  in  what  his  Ojffice  Empowers 
him  to  do, — It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office  he  cannot  please  all.  He 
may  not  even  be  able  to  please  a  majority.  He 
is  not  bound  to  do  so«  either  by  his  oath  of 
office  or  his  relationship  to  his  constituents. 
The  measure  of  his  duty  is  to  support  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  i>erform  the  duties  of  his 
office  faithfully  and  impartially*  and  to  the  best 
of  his  understanding  and  ability.  To  regulate 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  bjr  the  will  of  his 
constituents,  is  to  emasculate  his  individuality, 
pigeon-hole  his  judgment  and  deprive  himself 
of  the  proper  exercise  of  his  office.  Since  then, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office  he  must  be  governed 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  sound  judg- 
ment, aided  by  an  intelligence  that  comes  from 
thorough  investigation,  and  by  an  honesty  of 
purpose  that  seeks  only  the  public  welfare,  he 
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is  entitled  to  the  moral  support  of  those  in 
whose  behalf  he  exercises  these  qualities. 

He  is  Entitled  to  Proper  Financial  Support 
in  what  his  Office  Makes  it  Necessary  for  him 
to  do. — ^This  is  closely  related  to  the  right  pre- 
viously discussed.  The  directorate  represents 
the  business  side  of  education.  He  is  the  pur- 
veyor and  dispenser  of  the  school  taxes.  The 
fiat  of  his  and  his  fellows*  judgment  fixes  the 
measure  of  the  burden.  If  the  judgment  be 
wisely  exercised,  the  burden  should  be  cheer- 
fully borne. 

It  is  i  ne  of  his  Personal  Rights  to  have  the 
Benefit  of  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  his  Con- 
stituency,— The  wisest  school  director  is  not  in- 
fallible. The  most  useful  will  gather  beside 
all  waters  the  wisdom  that  will  qualify  him  for 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  statesmen  that  political  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism have  their  origin  more  frequently  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  common  people  than  in 
the  public  man  whose  business  is  statecratt. 
He  becomes  the  wise  statesman  who,  like  Jef- 
ferson and  Lincoln,  keeps  his  finger  upon  the 
public  pulse,  understands  the  purpose  to  which 
It  beats,  and  guides  and  accelerates  its  impulse. 
So  with  the  wise  school  director.  He  will 
avail  himself,  as  is  his  right,  of  the  best  thought 
of  his  constituents;  it  will  help  to  form  his 
judgment  and  will  become  concrete  in  the 
policy  by  which  he  directs  the  schools. 

I  pass  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  Duties  of 
the  school  director,  and  in  this  particular  I  will 
first  address  myself  to  the  principles  which  will 
regulate  the  performance  of  duty,  and  then  pass 
to  more  specific  duties. 

//  is  his  Duty  to  Administer  his  Office  with 
Absolute  Integrity  and  Disinterestedness. — 
There  is  one  equation  from  which  the  factor  of 
self-interest  must  be  absolutely  eliminated.  It 
has  been  said  with  all  the  bitterness  of  pessim- 
ism, but  unjustly  I  think,  that  every  man  has 
his  price;  that  the  induction  into  public  office 
is  only  the  beginning  of  another  individual 
upon  the  bargain  counter.  If  this  prophecy  of 
evil  be  true,  we  must  attune  our  ears  to  hear 
striking,  the  death  knell  of  our  cherished  insti- 
tutions, educational  as  well  as  political.  It  was 
so  with  Rome.  When  her  public  men,  unre- 
strained by  principles  of  integrity  and  patriot- 
ism, ravished  the  State,  the  social  fabric,  honey- 
combed by  vice  and  dishonesty,  tottered  and 
fell  in  hopeless  ruin.  It  was  so  with  the  French 
nation  also.  When  its  infidel  philosophers  had 
destroyed  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  its 
National  Assembly  had  voted  God  out  of  French 
institutions,  and  had  proscribed  His  name,  the 
nation  swept  helplessly  but  naturally  into  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  English  Courts  of 
Common  Law  that  *•  We  make  sale  of  nothing, 
we  make  denial  of  nothing,  and  we  vary  m 
nothing  from  right  and  justice."  It  was  a 
proclamation  worthy  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cestry. Like  principles  must  govern  the  official 
conduct  of  the  school  director.     He  must  be 

"  Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe  ; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  his  ear. 
His  honor  and  his  conscience  clear." 

He  must  Bring  the  Best  Intelligence  to  the 


Discharge  of  his  Duties, — The  useful  public  ser- 
vant is  the  one  who  knows  all  about  his  task;  he 
must  know  the  mischief  as  well  as  the  remedy; 
to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end,  he  must  know 
both  the  means  and  the  end;  to  advance  the 
column  he  must  have  previously  traversed  and 
tested  the  ground.  To  speak  more  specifically^ 
a  devoted  school  director  will  visit  his  schools- 
until  he  knows  all  about  their  conditions,  weak- 
nesses, wants;  he  will  counsel  with  the  teacher^ 
patron,  pupil,  superintendent  and  his  fellow 
officers.  He  will  study  the  problems  that  will 
thus  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  bring  to  his 
aid  such  books  and  periodicals  as  are  within  his 
reach.  He  will  have  on  his  mind  the  financial 
possibilities  of  his  district,  and  in  the  light  of 
all  this  knowledge  he  will  be  able  to  formulate 
a  judgment  upon  which  he  is  ready  to  act  with 
confidence.  You  may  say  snch  a  measure  is 
impracticable,  but  is  it  not  both  a  duty  and  a 
possibility  ?  It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  if 
the  first  measure  of  '*  What's  in  it  for  me  *'  is  to 
measure  the  sense  of  public  duty,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable, but  we  believe  that  this  pernicious 
principle  has  not  seriously  invaded  the  ranks  of 
the  directorate,  and  the  inefficiency  comes  less 
from  a  low  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  office 
than  from  ignorance  of  its  importance  and  poa- 
sibilities. 

The- School  must  be  the  Nursery  of  Moralify 
and  Patfiotism  as  well  as  of  Scholarship, — Mock 
has  been  said  of  the  moulding  influence  of  the 
home  and  in  the  formative  period  of  the  child 
life,  and  much  may  be  said,  and  truthfully  wA^ 
of  the  influence  of  the  Christian  church.  Their 
handiwork  is  found  in  evei^  strand  of  the  web 
of  civic  life ;  its  fibre  would  indeed  be  ill-con-  | 
structed  without  the  discipline  of  these  forces^ 
particularly  in  its  social,  moral  and  spiritual 
aspects.  But  the  entry  of  the  child  into  the 
school  is  the  entry  into  the  life  more  abundant; 
the  horizon  has  been  vastly  extended;  its  limi- 
tations are  more  intangible;  its  perspective 
stretches  beyond  the  range  of  vision;  the  tyro  is 
in  the  presence  of  new  and  strange  phenomena. 

He  sees  the  mass  of  student-life  separate  into 
its  component  individuals;  one  will  exercise  a 
degree  of  liberty  that  verges  on  license;  another 
will  act  beyond  the  pale  of  moral  restraint  and 
regulate  his  conduct  only  by  the  fear  of  cor- 
poral punishment.  He  will  see  temptations 
multiply;  deception,  di.shonesty,  irreverence, 
injustice  and  cruelty  will  unmask  themselves 
to  his  vision.  Side  by  side  with  the  vicious  be 
will  also  have  companions  who  are  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  virtues  he  has  been  taught 
to  revere.  The  good  and  the  bad  make  up  hts 
Commonwealth.  He  meets  upon  this  wider 
stage  the  great  forces  that  contend  for  the 
dominion  of  his  life.  The  character  of  the 
school  must  settle  this  contest  upon  the  right 
side. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  greatest  cooi- 
pend  of  moral  teaching  the  world  has  ever 
heard,  must  send  its  echo  into  every  school 
room;  must  breathe  its  spirit  from  every  text- 
book; must  sanctify  every  exercise  of  the  teach- 
er's authority ;  must  pervade  the  thought,  and 
direct  the  effort  of  every  school  director.  The 
national  life  in  the  exercise  of  its  activities, 
may  yield  the  products  of  wealth,  of  commer 
cial  supremacy,  of  art,  of  letters  and  of  militaiy 
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renown.  It  may  make  a  history  that  will  \ 
stimnlate  the  ambition  of  |j;eneration8  yet  to 
come  ;  but  to  be  truly  great  it  must  be  health- 
ful,  and  to  be  healthful  it  must  have  constant 
recourse  to  the  moral  tonic  prescribed  by  the 
Great  Physician,  that  not  only  works  that 
" righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation/'  but  is 
set  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

The  Schools  must  also  Nurture  the  Spirit  of 
Patriotism, — Has  not  this  consideration  a  timely 
significance  to  the  national  welfare?  It  has 
b^n  the  impassioned  theme  of  the  statesmen 
and  fathers  of  the  Republic;  it  was  the  spirit 
that  winged  to  loftiest  flights  of  eloquence,  the 
Clays  and  Websters  of  a  past  age;  but  has  it 
not  almost  become  the  *' baseless  fabric  of  an 
iridescent  dream  "  in  our  age  ?  Our  ears  are 
assailed  with  the  expressions  grafts  loot^  boodle ^ 
rake-off^  until  they  have  become  strangely 
familiar.  I^egislatures  are  corrupted,  munici- 
palities often  groan  under  the  powerful  in- 
fluence off  their  misleading  leaders;  lobbies  are 
entrenched  in  the  halls  of  legislation;  the  Bird 
of  Prey  has  made  its  nest  in  the  very  sanctuary 
where  speak  the  oracles  of  Justice,  of  Liberty, 
of  Law.  This  spirit  that  makes  merchandise  of 
opportunity;  that  subverts  the  public  welfare  to 
pnvate  gain;  that  scoffs  at  civic  righteousness; 
that  poisons  the  fountains  of  justice;  that  stabs 
to  the  heart  the  life  of  patriotism,  will  soon 
write  the  epitaph  upon  all  the  institutions  we 
cherish,  if  it  be  not  averted  and  conquered  by 
a  revived  spirit  of  disinterested  patriotism. 

As  the  school  contains  the  working  forces 
whose  impress  shall  shape  the  future,  that 
spirit  that  will  conserve  the  public  welfare  must 
find  its  home  and  field  of  activity  within  its 
walls.  Love  of  country;  reverence  for  its  insti- 
tutions; devotion  to  liberty;  a  conception  of 
duty  divorced  from  selfishness,  must  be  the 
ideals  the  public  schools  shall  keep  before  the 
mind  of  its  youth.  A  training  of  head  and 
heart  by  such  enlarged  curriculum  will  insure  a 
citizenship  to  whose  hands  can  safely  be  com- 
mitted the  heritage  this  generation  has  received, 
has  marred,  but  has  not  quite  destroyed. 

Let  it  be  ours  to  stimulate  the  elements  that 
will  preserve  and  strengthen  our  cherished  in- 
stitutions. Let  it  be  ours  to  have  placed  in  bold 
letters  over  the  door  of  every  school-room  in 
this  great  Republic,  the  words,  "  Morality, 
Patriotism,  Religion."  They  are  the  hand- 
maids of  education,  the  virtues  that  if  properly 
instilled  into  youthful  minds  must  make  a 
nation  great. 

//  is  Particularly  the  Duty  of  the  Director  to 
See  that  the  Teacher  Attains  the  Highest  Possi- 
ble Degree  of  Perfection. —W.  is  alon^  this  line 
more  than  any  other,  that  our  public  schools 
are  not  abreast  of  the  times,  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  I  attempt  to  point  out  what  seems 
to  me  a  specific  and  present  duty  of  every 
school  director  of  this  Commonwealth.  Within 
recent  ^ears  we  have  witnessed  a  commercial 
expansion  and  growth  heretofore  unparalleled 
at  home  or  abroad.  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you 
with  tables  of  statistics,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  let  me  call  j^our  attention,  in  a 
general  way,  to  our  rapid  development  and 
growth.  Prom  an  agricultural  standpoint,  we 
Save  seen  the  value  of  farm  products  increased 
far  over  a  billion  dollars  in  the  last  ten  years, 


and  have  seen  farm  lands  advance  more  than 
four  billion  dollars  in  the  same  time.  We  see 
the  fullest  employment  of  labor  and  the  highest 
general  level  of  wages  ever  known  with  us  or 
any  other  nation.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
dividual deposits  of  national  banks  having 
doubled  almost,  as  has  also  the  deposits  of  state 
banks  and  trust  companies.  The  individual 
deposits  of  all  classes  of  banking  institutions 
has  increased  about  four  billion  dollars,  or  an 
increase  equal  to  the  total  deposits  of  all  kinds 
ten  years  ago.  Our  coal  production  has  in- 
creased a  hundred  million  tons.  The  steel  pro- 
duction has  trebled  itself  and  the  annual  pro- 
duct  of  our  mining  industries  is  four  hundred 
million  dollars  greater  than  a  few  years  ago. 
In  fact,  whichever  way  we  turn  we  find  that  the 
figures,  measuring  the  volume  of  business  and 
the  extent  of  industry  and  development,  have 
been  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years. 
The  same  is  true  concerning  our  business  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries.  The  world  has 
recently  discovered  that  we  are  not  alone  ita 
granary,  but  are  very  rapidly  becoming  its 
workshop.  So  rapidly  have  our  e::ports  of 
manufactures  increased  that  Europe  has  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  re- 
organization of  her  industries  to  meet  this  new 
condition. 

In  this  march  of  progress  have  the  public 
schools  kept  pace  therewith  ?  Ten  years  ago 
the  average  monthly  salary  of  men-teachers 
was  fifty  dollars  and  of  women  forty  dollars.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  very  little  more  at 
present?  And  what  is  the  eflfect— the  young 
men  and  women  who  in  former  years  would 
make  teaching  at  least  a  temporary  profession, 
are  finding  an  outlet  for  their  talents  in  other 
directions,  and  the  result  is  a  scarcity  of  well- 
trained  and  energetic  young  men  &nd  women 
teachers.  Teachers  of  a  certain  sort  are  always 
to  be  had,  but  the  supply  of  the  kind  of  teach- 
ers that  the  more  enlightened  educational  au- 
thorities would  like  to  employ  does  not  seem  to 
be  keeping  up  with  the  demand.  We  are 
gradually  attaining  a  higher  and  higher  degree 
of  development  in  the  way  of  school  property, 
school  furniture  and  school  supplies  at  an  in- 
creased  cost  of  sixty  per  cent,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  but  when  we  reach  the  pocket  of  the 
school  teacher,  where  is  the  sixty  per  cent,  in- 
crease? The  young  men  and  women  best 
aualified  find  the  increase  at  the  typewriter,  in 
tne  counting-room  and  in  other  walks  of  life, 
rather  than  in  the  school  room.  The  banker, 
the  merchant,  the  business  man  has  the  choice. 
The  school  board  does  the  best  it  can.  Statistics 
show  it  to  be  a  fact  that  either  fewer  teachers 
are  employed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pupils,  or  the  average  teacher  is  getting  less 
money  than  was  the  case  a  generation  ago.  If 
the  people  of  this  country  are  to  maintain  the 
lead  that  they  have  taken  in  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  world  they  must  make  their 
schools  better,  and  this  can  not  be  done  with- 
out employing  the  best  teachers  that  are  to  be 
had,  and  this  can  not  be  accomplished,  with 
the  cost  of  living  steadily  rising,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  pay  at  least  as  good  wages  as  those 
of  the  clerk,  the  stenographer  and  the  mechanic. 

Fellow  directors,  we  are,  as  well  we  can  be, 
proud  of  our  public  school  system.    Bom  as  it 
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was  in  1835  it  became  a  law  only  after  bitter 
opposition.  In  raising  the  wages  of  the  teacher 
we  luust  meet  the  same  opposition  that  the 
defender  of  our  public  school  system  met  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption.  His  powerful  word 
turned  the  scale  and  a  great  cause  was  won,  and 
to-day  not  a  child  in  this  great  Commonwealth, 
sheltered  beneath  the  humble  rafters  of  a  vil- 
lage school,  not  a  citizen  rejoicing  in  that 
security  which  is  found  only  in  liberal  institu- 
tions, who  does  not  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
that  "Great  American  Commoner*'  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  the  defender  and  preserver  of  our 
public  school  system.  Let  us  be  as  fearless  in 
our  endeavor  to  elevate  the  teachers'  worth,  as 
was  Stevens  in  creating  their  position,  and  in 
our  endeavor  to  do  so,  let  our  first  step  be  to 
elevate  their  wages. 

CENTRAUZATION  AND  CONSOLIDATION 
OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Supt.  E.  M.  Rapp^  of  Berks  county, 
introduced  the  subject  in  the  following 
paper: 

I  can  no  better  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the 
age  than  to  quote  from  an  editorial  entitled, 
"  The  Period  of  Settling  and  the  Period  of  Sett- 
ling Down.**  in  a  recent  number  of  the  World's 
Work,  The  writer  says:  **  In  a  sense  we  have 
settled  the  country,  and  now  we  are  beginning 
to  settle  down.  We  are  reaching  a  period  of  an 
equilibrium  of  opportunity.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  period  of  settling  and  a  period  of  sett- 
ling down  is  the  difference  between  adventure 
■and  development.  It  is  expressing  itself  in  a 
hundred  ways — in  intensive  instead  of  extensive 
farming;  in  concentrating  industry  instead  of 
•duplicating  it;  in  building  better  homes  instead 
of  seeking  other  homes;  in  doing  the  jobs  we 
have  in  hand  better  rather  than  in  seeking  other 
Jobs.  All  this  means  greater  efficiency.  It  means 
sticking  closer  to  business.  It  has  much  to  do 
with  the  production  of  great  wealth  which 
makes  the  last  decade  a  period  in  our  history 
that  stands  out  by  itself.  It  has  much  to  do 
with  the  great  movement  to  consolidate  history. 
It  brings  us  back  to  all  kinds  of  home  problems 
— to  the  proper  building  and  governing  of  onr 
cities,  and  to  the  almost  universal  tendency  to 
improve  country  life.**  Another  writer  says: 
**  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion. The  principle  of  concentration  has  touched 
our  farming,  our  manufacturing,  onr  mining, 
and  our  commerce.  There  are  those  who  greatly 
fear  the  outcome.  There  are  those  who  pro- 
phesied disaster  and  even  the  destruction  of 
society  on  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  We  have  adjusted  ourselves  to  the 
new  conaitions  thus  introduced.  Most  of  us 
believe  that  we  shall  again  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  new  industrial  conditions.  The  changes  in 
industrial  and  social  conditions  make  necessary 
similar  changes  in  educational  affairs.  The 
watchword  of  to-day  is  *  concentration,'  the 
dominant  force  is  centripetal.  Not  only  for 
the  saving  of  expense,  but  for  the  better  quality 
of  the  work,  must  we  bring  our  pupils  together. 
No  manufacturing  business  could  endure  a  year 
run  on  a  plan  so  extravagant  as  the  district 
aystem  of  schools.'* 

My  friends,  combination  of  resources  and 


capital  cheapens  production  and  results  in  an 
improved  product.  It  is  the  opinion  of  edu- 
cators all  over  the  country  that  a  reasonable 
application  of  this  principle  to  our  rural  school 
problem  would  result  beneficially.  It  certainly 
IS  in  harmony  with  the  universal  tendency  oif 
the  age,  and 'is  inevitable.  The  interest  that 
this  subject  is  beginning  to  awaken  is  one  of 
the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  The  rural  school 
problem  is  the  greatest  educational  problem  of 
the  time — the  national  problem  in  education 
to-day.  It  is  the  Pennsylvanta  problem.  It 
has  forced  the  Legislature  of  our  Common- 
wealth  to  step  into  local  school  management 
and  require  {35  minimum  salary.  It  seems  to 
me  that  secondary  schools,  high  schools,  city 
supervision,  manual  training,  have  almost 
usurped  the  educational  field,  while  the  farm 
laborers  must  sit  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
ignorance,  waiting  for  their  redemption.  Many 
of  the  rural  schools  of  our  State  need  an  educa- 
tional regeneration  —  a  re-creating  of  their 
system  of  education.  This  Association  is  wise 
in  repeatedly  agitating  the  consolidation  move> 
ment  of  our'rural  schools.  All  reforms  have  to 
be  discussed  many  times  before  there  is  action. 
Was  there  ever  a  great  reformation  without 
discussions  and  heated  debates?  It  takes  time 
to  overcome  the  inertia  of  long-settled  customs 
The  greatest  difficulty  is  one  of  sentiment 
Patrons  do  not  like  to  abandon  their  home 
schools,  however  much  time  and  circumstances 
may  have  depleted  them.  The  consolidation 
movement  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  in 
man^  States,  but  here  in  Pennsylvania  we  are 
moving  much  more  slowly  in  this  matter, 
hampered  by  traditions  of  years  and  by  the 
lamentable  indifference  to  education  in  some 
sections. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  this  plan  in 
a  large  measure  will  supersede  onr  present 
system  for  rural  schools.  Superintendents^  di- 
rectors and  teachers  can  help  by  agitating  the 
question  and  leading  people  to  consider  it.  The 
people  would  generally  favor  the  centralization 
plan  if  they  thoroughly  understood  it,  and  the 
county  superintendent  should  take  the  lead  in 
presenting  it  to  the  people.  He  might  |[ive 
talks  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  showing 
conditions  of  various  school -houses,  good  arc 
bad,  and  introducing  pictures  of  the  centralised 
schools.  When  Gov.  Hastings  in  1897  signed 
the  bill  providing  for  the  transportation  of 
pupils  at  public  expense,  I  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  each  director  in  the  county  advocating  the 
closing  of  slimly  attended  schools  and  traos^ 
porting  them  to  other  schools.  Since  that  time 
more  than  a  dozen  schools  have  been  closed. 
In  some  districts  pupils  transported  themselves, 
while  in  other  districts  pupils  are  conveyed  to 
other  schools  at  public  expense.  The  plan  b 
giving  universal  satisfaction.  In  every  case 
pupils  are  conveyed  directly  from  their  homes, 
not  necessitating  waiting  at  crossroads  for  the 
delayed  teams.  In  one  district  this  year  the 
directors  decided  to  close  a  school  on  account 
of  slim  attendance,  but  the  patrons  protested  in 
the  strongest  terms,  threatened  litigation,  etc , 
and  the  directors  were  obliged  to  open  the 
school.  The  patrons  of  the  district  are  now  be- 
ginning to  see  the  folly  of  opening  a  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  six  pupils  and  an  average 
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daily  attendance  of  four.  Sentiment  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  favor  of  the  centralization  of 
schools,  and  by  another  year  several  districts 
maj  avail  themselves  of  the  beneficent  pro- 
visions of  the  centralization  act  of  April  25, 
1901.  The  typical  **  little  red  school  house/'  so 
invested  with  sentiment,  is  a  costly  and  unsat- 
isfactory institution  of  education.  Owing  to 
social  changes,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it 
is  much  less  efficient  and  useful,  at  least  rela- 
tively, than  once  it  was,  and  a  new  organization 
is  imperatively  called  for.  There  are  many  ex- 
cellent schools  in  the  country,  but  on  the  whole 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  money  that 
is  expended  in  the  people's  interest  is  expended 
more  wastefully  than  what  goes  to  the  country 
schools. 

The  country  school  has  points  of  advantage 
over  the  city  school,  as  the  freer  communion 
with  nature,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  inferior. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  the  leading  commercial 
and  representative  men  of  our  cities  were 
raised  in  the  country  or  rural  villages.  I,  for 
one,  believe  in  the  superiority  of  the  country 
boy,  but  credit  it  to  a  cause  very  different  from 
school  education  and  school  curricula.  The 
school  is  but  one  of  at  least  three  potent  factors 
in  any  child's  education.  The  two  factors  so 
^ent  in  the  educati<$b  of  a  boy  are  his  home- 
life  and  habits,  and  his  social  life  and  habits. 
We  cannot  get  away  from  either  of  these  in  the 
education  of  either  the  country  boy  or  the  city 
boy.  Greater  differences  are  found  among  our 
boys  because  of  these  two  sources  of  education 
than  can  be  found  coming  from  inherited  in- 
tellectual or  moral  tendencies.  From  both  of 
these  sources  the  country  boy  receives  much 
the  better  training  for  life  work.  He  has  this 
as  the  result  of  his  environment — not  because 
of  the  parental  influence  and  training  being 
better  in  his  case  than  that  of  the  city  boy. 
Every  one  is  aware  of  the  superior  sense-train- 
ing that  is  offered  the  country  lad  in  his  un- 
trammeled,  loving  intercourse  with  Mother 
Nature;  his  usually  robust  physical  condition, 
his  contribution  to  the  earning  power  of  the 
family  and  his  daily  meeting  of  emergencies. 
Nowhere  on  earth  has  a  child  such  advantage 
for  an  elementary  education  as  upon  a  good 
farm^  where  he  is  taught  to  love  work  and  put 
brains  into  his  work.  The  best  taught  school 
in  the  most  densely-populated  city  cannot 
equal  in  educative  value  the  life  upon  a  good 
farm,  intelligently  managed.  What  an  im- 
mense advantage  the  country  lad  would  have 
over  the  city  boy,  if  he  had  equal  educational 
facilities!  Why  not  equalize  educational  con- 
ditions. The  rural  school  must  be  improved  in 
order  to  furnish  the  training  demanded  by  the 
new  conditions  affecting  country  life.  The 
country  boy  of  to  day  requires  more  training 
and  intelligence  than  was  required  of  the  past. 
A  mere  rudimentary  education  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  demands  of  modern  life.  The  very  im- 
provements in  machinery,  in  stock  raisiug,  iu 
fruit  culture,  demand  more  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer.  The  country  lad  should 
not  ])e  handicapped  so  that  he  can  never  make 
up  for  it  in  later  life  on  account  of  early  defec- 
tive school  training.  The  'Mittle  red  school- 
house  "  must  be  given  great  credit  for  the  work 
it  has  done  and  may  yet  do;  but  as  the  local 


institutional  unit,  it  is  no  longer  the  hope  of 
the  country.  The  sickle,  the  hand-loom  and 
the  ox- cart  must  also  be  given  great  credit  for 
the  good  they  did.  But  no  sensible  farmer  will 
make  use  of  them  to  day  simply  for  the  reason 
that  his  father  used  them  and  people  were  con- 
tented then.  The  future  will  be  characterized 
by  fierce  competition  in  which  technical  skill 
and  a  high  degree  of  training  will  be  a  necessary 
qualifications  for  success.  Twenty  years  ago, 
people  would  have  pronounced  rural  mail  de- 
livery a  visionary  scheme  if  not  an  impossibility, 
yet  we  see  it  rapidly  becoming  universal.  Why  ? 
Because  modern  business  methods  demand  it. 

The  demands  of  modern  civilization  are  great, 
and  we  find  an  imperative  demand  for  a  "  better 
education." 

If  the  school  training  of  the  district  school 
were  adequate,  why  an  exodus  of  the  farmers  to 
the  centres  of  population  in  order  to  educate 
their  children — to  give  them  the  advantages  of 
a  graded  school  ?  By  the  Federal  census  of 
1900,  thirty  of  the  forty-three  to^\*nships  of 
Berks  county  showed  an  actual  decrease  in  pop- 
ulation over  the  census  of  1890.  3everal  other 
townships,  containing  small  villages,  were  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  On  the  contrary  the  city 
of  Reading  had  increased  thirty  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  To-day  fifty- two  per  cent.,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  people  of  Berks  county,  live  in 
Reading.  In  over  one  hundred  outlying  rural 
one-teacher  schools,  I  found  this  year  an  enroll- 
ment of  twentv  or  less  in  each  school  with  a 
greatly  reducea  average  daily  attendance;  in  a 
dozen  schools  there  are  but  ten  or  less  enrolled. 
What  is  true  of  our  county  with  its  diversified 
farming  is  true  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
counties  in  the  commonwealth.  The  migration 
of  population  in  all  the  states  has  been  toward 
the  cities,  so  that  while  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  population 
lived  in  the  country,  at  the  end  less  than  seventy 
per  cent,  were  left.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  cit- 
ies shall  continue  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  ?  Many  believe  that  the  great  tide  of 
youth  that  is  pouring  in  upon  the  city  will  at 
some  time,  in  some  way,  turn  back  again  upon 
itself  and  bring  with  it  the  culture  which  the 
soil  itself  could  not  produce.  But  that  cannot 
be.  Those  who  are  once  engulfed  in  the  vortex 
of  the  city  never  turn  back. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  a  talk  recently 
before  the  Mothers'  and  Fathers'  Club  of  Boston^ 
made  some  strong  statements  in  favor  of  coun- 
try living  and  against  city  crowding  and  city 
provincialism:  **  All  my  happiness,"  he  said, 
*'  I  ov.-e  to  the  central  effort  that  my  father  and 
mother  made  to  make  home  the  happiest  place 
on  earth.  Father,  mother  and  child  are  the 
primitive  trinity.  We  are  cursed  by  living  in  a 
city  of  600,000  people,  but  by  the  year  1950  I 
am  in  hopes  there  will  be  no  cities.  Tenement 
houses,  some  seventeen  stories  high,  packed 
with  people  and  causing  all  kinds  of  tenement- 
house  laws  to  be  made,  are  as  wicked  as  hell. 
What  we  want  is  to  initiate  our  chiUlren  to  liv- 
ing in  the  open' air,  to  grow  to  love  the  country, 
so  that  they  can  know  the  difference  between  a 
turnip  and  a  potato,  and  between  grass  and 
hemlock.  I  call  these  things  walking  with  God 
and  a  larger  life  than  being  a  policeman,  a 
letter-carrier,   or  a  night  watchman.      When 
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this  has  been  brought  about,  ive  will  have  been 
converted  from  the  miserable,  mechanical,  ma- 
chine life  we  are  now  living".  Farmers  complain 
that  the  city  schools  educate  the  boys  away 
from  the  farm.  Why  should  the  city  school 
educate  for  the  farm  ?  It  is  built  bv  the  city  for 
the  city,  with  a  curriculum  suited  to  city  con- 
ditions. It  is  not  expected  that  the  city  high 
schools  should  teach  the  fundamentals  with 
reference  to  soil  fertility,  rotation  of  crops, 

Slant  breeding,  feeding  standards  of  stock, 
airying,  etc.  Consolidation  will  bring  high- 
school  privileges  to  the  rural  communities. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  in  Ohio.  It  will 
bring  to  the  farm  what  the  boy  goes  to  the  city 
to  get.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  children 
during  the  formative  period  of  life  to  stay  at 
home  until  the  fibers  of  character  are  strong, 
convictions  mature,  and  habits  firmly  fixed. 
Under  such  conditions  parents  will  not  hesitate 
to  send  them  out  into  the  world.  A  twentieth 
century  common  school  education  includes 
what  we  call  the  *'  high  "  school  quite  as  truly 
as  it  does  the  most  elementary  grades. 

Altogether  the  greatest  educational  need  in 
Pennsylvania  at  this  time  is  home  high  schools 
for  the  country  children.  No  other  present 
need  is  to  be  compared  to  it  in  pressing  and 
immediate  importance.  It  needs  no  argument 
to  show  that  the  antiquated  school-distnct  sys- 
tem which  served  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
so  well  fifty  years  ago  has  outgrown  its  useful- 
ness, and  that,  if  the  State  desires  to  keep  pace 
with  other  States  in  the  advancement  of  her 
educational  interests,  some  new  system  must 
be  devised.  In  the  Middle  West,  the  school- 
consolidation  movement  has  attained  its  great- 
est impetus.  It  may  be  owing  to  this  that 
Mr.  Mosely  of  the  English  Commission  said 
that  the  Middle  West  was  superior  to  the  east 
in  its  educational  facilities.  Leading  educators 
in  this  country  have  long  been  convinced  that 
the  consolidation  of  small  and  weak  districts 
must  be  the  first  step  in  the  actual  strengthen- 
ing of  the  school  systems  of  state  and  county. 
Prof.  Hinsdale  says:  *'  The  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm of  pupils  and  teachers  depend  directly 
upon  the  number  and  the  abilitv  of  the  pnp^ils 
present."  For  the  majority  of  children  in- 
dividual instruction  or  anything  closely  ap- 
proaching it,  is  not  to  be  commended.  Aris- 
totle condemned  such  instruction  on  political 
grounds.  Children  need  the  inspiration  of 
numbers.  Besides,  numbers  contain  ethical 
value.  As  a  rule,  you  can  no  more  make  a 
good  school  out  of  a  half  dozen  pupils  than  you 
can  make  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  with  one 
or  two  pairs  of  plates.  Dr.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  writes : 
**  It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  and  is 
generally  conceded  that  it  would  be  better  both 
on  economical  and  on  pedagogical  grounds  to 
unite  the  many  small  and  weak  schools  in  a 
township,  dispersed  over  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  into  a  few  strong,  well  equipped  and 
well-conducted  graded  schools,  located  at  con- 
venient points.*'  My  experience  as  supervisor 
of  rural  schools  convinces  me  more  and  more 
that  the  real  reason  our  boys  are  leaving  school 
is  the  absolutely  uninteresting  school  work — 
contributing  to  the  family  income  is  only  a 
pretense.    The  humdrum  and  monotony  of  a 


recitation  in  a  one-pnpil  daaa  ia  diacoimging 
to  both  pupil  and  teacher.  The  lack  off  enongh 
pupils  to  organize  a  game  on  the  school  grcmnds 
prevents  adequate  exercise  and  tends  to  make 
morbid,  selfish  and  pessimistic  all  who  live  in 
its  atmosphere — the  deadly  quiet  and  inactivity 
of  the  small  school  kills  the  spirit.  Interest, 
economy  and  efficiency  that  haa  in  many  cases 
characterized  the  large  schools  of  former  days 
are  wanting  in  a  great  part.  It  is  usdcas  to 
retain  the  same  number  of  schools  aa  when  the 
adult  population  was  greater,  the  profjerty 
valuation  twice  as  large  and  nearly  thi^  times 
as  many  children  of  school  age  as  now.  The 
ten -pupil  district  school,  taught  by  an  in- 
experienced boy  or  girl  who  receives,  on  an 
average,  a  monthly  stipend  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, IS  not  an  institution  fitted  to  start  the 
American  youth  on  the  road  to  successful 
achievement,  much  less  to  inspire  a  love  of 
learning. 

The  most  interesting  experiments  in  ruxal 
school  consolidation  and  improvement  have 
been  in  progress  for  several  years  past  in  the 
part  of  the  country  that  has  heretofore  been  re- 
garded as  the  least  progressive  in  educational 
matters— the  South.  The  South  has  the  big 
end  of  this  problem  as  it  is  all  farm  and  conn- 
try  side.  No  rural  district  alone  or  unaided 
can  support  adequate  schools  on  the  school 
district  system,  and  therefore  in  many  of  the 
northern  states  cities  are  taxed  for  these 
schools.  They  should  be.  Only  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, some  of  the  rural  districts  use  this  aid 
to  cut  off  all  their  own  taxation  or  most  of  it. 
They  become  educational  parasites.  The  Sooth 
has  no  cities  to  tax,  and  must  therefore  resort 
to  consolidation.  Let  me  give  but  one  instance. 
In  one  district  in  Tennessee,  children  are 
carried  to  a  centralized  model  mral-induatrial 
school  from  a  tract  ten  miles  long  and  seven 
wide.  Can  Pennsylvania  match  it  or  even 
approach  it  ?  Instruction  is  given  in  both  in- 
door and  outdoor  manual  training,  knife  work, 
carpentering,  scientific  cooking,  sewing,  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  horticulture,  bee-cnltnre 
and  the  like.  The  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  in  the  school  radius  and  six  teachcia  ' 
two  to  teach  farming  and  the  indnfitrial 
branches.  The  school-lot  comprises  twelve 
acres.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  twelve-acre  J 
public  school  plot  ?  Every  child  from  the  first 
primary  up  has  its  garden  patch.  The  aasem-  | 
oly  room  alone  gives  what  tne  region  has  never  I 
had— how  many  Pennsylvania  districts  are  ! 
without  it— a  large  hall  for  social  and  public 
purposes.  Prom  such  a  school  ever3r  pupil 
will  come  knowing  how  to  spray,  trained  in 
the  tool- work,  the  farm  needs,  schooled  better, 
far  better,  than  any  single  district  school  can 
give.  If  the  South  is  doing  this,  why  not 
Pennsylvania  ?  Why  not  at  least  do  as  well  in 
our  fertile,  fat,  rich  farming  districts  as  is  being 
done  in  the  sparse,  mountainous,  hard-farming 
districts  of  east  Tennessee?  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  consolidation  remedy  cannot  be 
universally  applied  because  physical  and  social 
conditions  often  forbid;  but  it  can  be  applied 
on  a  grand  scale  with  the  largest  promise  of 
success.  Will  the  consolidation  of  rural  district 
schools  come  over  rural  aud  mining  Pennsyl- 
vania?   Not  unless  some  systematic  agitation 
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•overcomes  the  apathy  aad  indifference  td  eda- 
•cation  in  rural  districts. 

Arguments  for  Consolidation, 

I.  Insures  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
-enumerated  pupils  enrolled. 

2:  Prevents  tardiness  among  transported 
pupils. 

3.  Reduces  irregular  attendance. 

4.  Pupils  can  be  better  classified  and  graded. 

5.  No  wet  feet  or  clothing,  nor  colds  resulting 
therefrom. 

6.  No  quarreling,  improper  language,  or  im- 
proper conduct  on  the  way  to  and  from  school. 

7.  Pupils  are  under  the  care  of  responsible 
persons  from  the  time  they  leave  in  the  morn- 
ing until  they  return  at  night. 

8.  Pupils  can  have  the  advantage  of  better 
"  ^schoolrooms,  better  heated,  better  ventilated, 

and  better  supplied  with  apparatus,  etc. 

9.  Pupils  have  the  advantage  of  that  interest, 
^enthusiasm,  and  confidence  which  large  classes 
■always  bring. 

10.  Better  teachers  can  be  employed;  hence 
better  schools. 

II.  The  plan  insures  more  thorough  and 
-more  complete  supervision. 

12.  It  is  more  economical. 

13.  It  permits  a  better  grading  of  the  schools 
■and  classification  of  pupils.  Consolidation 
allows  pupils  to  be  placed  where  they  can  work 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  various  subjects  of 
«tudy  to  be  wisely  selected  and  correlated,  and 
more  time  to  be  given  to  recitations.  Pupils 
work  in  graded  schools,  and  both  teachers  and 
pupils  are  under  systematic  and  closer  super- 
-vision. 

14.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  thorough 
^ork  in  special  branches,  such  as  drawing, 
music,  and  nature  study.  It  also  allows  an  en- 
rollment in  other  lines. 

15.  It  opens  the  door  to  more  weeks  of 
-schooling  and  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 
The  people  in  villages  almost  invariablv 
lengthen  the  school  year  and  support  a  high 
school  for  advanced  pupils. 

16.  If  affords  the  broader  companionship  and 
<:nlture  that  come  from  association. 

17.  It  quickens  public  interest  in  the  schools. 
Pride  in  the  quality  of  work  done  secures  a 
greater  sympaUi^and  better  fellowship  through- 
•out  the  township.  The  whole  community  is 
•drawn  together. 

18.  Public  vehicles  used  for  children  in  the 
daytime  may  be  used  to  transport  their  parents 
to  public  gatherings  in  the  evenings,  to  lecture 
courses,  etc. 

19.  Transportation  makes  possible  the  dis- 
tribution of^  mail  throughout  the  whole  town- 
«hip  daily. 

20.  By  transportation,  the  farm  again,  as  of 
old,  becomes  the  ideal  place  in  which  to  brine 
up  children,  enabling  them  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  centers  of  population  and  spend 
their  evenings  and  holiday  time  in  contact  with 
nature  and  plenty  of  work,  instead  of  idly  loaf- 
ing about  town. 

21.  The  teacher^s  work  is  so  well  organized 
that  the  average  recitation  period  is  trebled. 

22.  One  or  two  large  families  cannot  **  freeze 
•out "  the  teacher. 

23.  The  farmer  and  his  family  are  more  con- 
tent with  their  self-sustaining  occupation. 


24.  Ethical  culture,  free  from  the  dissipations 
of  social  life  as  manifested  in  cities. 

25.  Parents  who  are  observant  say  that  the 
cost  of  shoes  worn  out  in  walking  to  the  sepa- 
rate schools,  and  the  cost  of  medicine  and  doc- 
tor's bills,  more  than  pay  for  the  transportation. 

26.  Transportation  makes  it  easier  to  maintain 
a  quarantine  in  case  of  disease,  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagion. 

27.  By  centralization  there  will  be  fewer  and 
better  teachers  in  our  schools.  It  will  be  a  case 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Better  salaries 
will  be  paid  those  who  do  teach,  thus  enabling 
a  person  to  make  it  possible  to  acquire  a  high 
school  and  normal  training  before  attempting 
to  teach. 

28.  By  centralization  all  the  children  of  the 
township  have  the  same  chance  for  higher  edu- 
cational advantages,  which  under  the  present 
plan  only  five  or  ten  persons  are  able  to  get  by 
leaving  home  and  going  to  the  city. 

29.  By  centralization  we  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  **  how  to  keep  the 
boys  on  the  farm.*'  We  bring  to  the  farm  that 
which  he  goes  to  the  city  and  town  to  secure. 
Such  a  school  may  become  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual center  of  the  community.  With  a 
library-room,  music,  debating  club,  etc.,  our 
boys  and  girls  will  hesitate  to  leave  home  and 
such  a  school  for  the  uncertainties  of  city  life. 

Arguments  against  Consolidation, 

1.  Depreciation  of  property;  decreased  valua- 
tion of  farms  in  districts  where  schools  are 
closed. 

2.  Dislike  of  sending  young  children  to  school 
far  from  home,  away  from  the  oversight  of  par- 
ents, and  of  providing  a  cold  lunch  for  them 
rather  than  a  warm  dinner. 

3.  Danger  to  health  and  morals.  Children 
obliged  to  travel  too  far  in  cold  and  stormy 
weather;  obliged  to  walk  a  portion  of  the  way 
to  meet  the  team,  and  then  to  ride  in  damp 
clothing  and  with  wet  feet;  unsuitable  convey- 
ance and  uncertain  drivers;  association  with  so 
many  children  of  all  classes  and  conditions; 
lack  of  proper  oversight  during  the  noon  hour. 

4.  Insufficient  and  unsuitable  clothing;  ex- 
pense to  parents  of  properly  clothing  their 
children. 

5.  Difficulty  of  securing  a  proper  conveyance 
on  reasonable  terms,  or,  if  the  parent  is  allowed 
compensation,  of  agreeing  upon  terms  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parents  and  school  officials. 

6.  Local  jealousy;  an  acknowledgment  that 
some  one  section  of  the  township  has  greater 
advantages  and  is  outstripping  any  other 
locality. 

7.  Natural  proneness  of  some  people  to  object 
to  the  removal  of  any  ancient  landmark  or  to 
any  innovation,  however  worthy  the  measure  or 
however  well  received  elsewhere. 

8.  Less  freedom  of  the  individual  pupil  to 
advance  at  a  rate  best  suited  to  him. 

9.  Saloon  at  centre. 

10.  Too  long  distances;  bad  roads,  blocked  in 
winter  for  weeks. 

11.  Invasion  of  individual  rights. 

12.  If  fatal  diseases  are  carried  to  or  start  in 
these  schools,  then  nearly  all  of  the  children  of 
the  township  are  exposed  to  them. 

Myers,  Fishel  and  Company  of  Harrisburg 
issued  a  pamphlet  containing  an  excellent  list 
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of  printed  articles  on  centralization  of  rural 
schools.  This  pamphlet  is  a  re- print  of  a  bul- 
letin published  by  Wui.  K.  Fowler,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Nebraska,  and  can  be  had  free  of 
cose  on  application.  It  is  a  valuable  help  to 
those  who  wish  to  get  more  information  on  the 
subject. 

At  this  point  it  was  decided  to  hear 
reports  of  committees  in  order  to  accom- 
modate those  directors  who  could  not 
remain  until  the  hour  named  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  this  purpose.  The  reports 
were  accordingly  presented. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  pre- 
sented the  following  list  of  officers  for 
next  session,  which  on  motion  was  de- 
clared approved  and  the  officers  elected  : 

President— ^^y.  E.  S.  Hassler,  Grove  City, 
Mercer  Co. 

First  Vice-President—'^,  M.  Lessig,  Potts> 
town,  Montgomery  Co. 

Second  Vice  President— 'i,  A.  McMillan,  Car- 
negie. R.  D.  3,  Allegheny  Co. 

Third  Vice-President— Josi&h  Cope,  Lincoln 
University,  Chester  Co. 

Pecorditig  Secretary — D.  S.  Bast,  Allentown, 
Lehigh  Co. 

Corresponding  Secretary— ^^y.  A.  M.  Keifer, 
Greenville,  Mercer  Co. 

Treasurer— ]bs,  W,  Howarth,  Glen  Riddle, 
Delaware  Co. 

Executive  Committee  —  Wm.  M.  Bowen. 
Chester,  Delaware  Co.;  S.  M.  Wakefield,  Red 
Stone,  Fayette  Co.;  A.  H.  Bell,  Greensburg, 
Westmoreland  Co. ;  Dr.  M.  L.  Hershey,  Harris- 
burg,  Dauphin  Co.;  H.  W.  Shick,  Reading, 
Berks  Co. 

Legislative  Committee— '^,  L-  McMillan, 
Nicholson,  Wyoming  Co.;  Hon.  R.  L.  Myers, 
Camp  Hill,  Cumberland  Co.;  Wm.  Repp,  Old 
Forge,  Lackawanna  Co.;  V,  R.Stotler.W  ilk  ins- 
burg,  Allegheny  Co.;  Capt.  Joseph  Matchette, 
Catasauqua,  Lehigh  Co. 

RESOI,UTlONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  offered 
the  following  report,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  delegates  here  as- 
sembled heartily  endorse  the  present  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
and  their  able  supervision,  and  commend 
their  persistent  efforts  for  the  betterment  of 
our  schools  along  the  lines  of  longer  school 
terms,  better  salaries  for  teachers,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
act. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  is 
hereby  extended  to  the  officers  of  this  con- 
vention for  the  able  and  courteous  manner 
in  which  they  have  conducted  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  body. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the 
action  of  the  last  Legislature  in  passing  the 
act  making  the  minimum  salary  of  teachers 
thirty-five  dollars  per  month;  and  while  it 


is  no€  all  that  we  hoped  for  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  con- 
vention are  hereby  tendered  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention, 
thereby  showing  our  deep  appreciation  of 
their  efforts  to  make  this  a  memorable  meet- 
ing. 

5.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  hereby 
extend  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Harrisburg  for  the  hospitality  extended  to 
us  in  the  use  of  their  building  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  convention. 

Another  resolution  which  had  been 
handed  to  the  Committee,  and  which 
they  did  not  include  in  their  report,  but 
laid  before  the  convention  at  the  same 
time  was  laid  on  the  table.     It  read : 

Resolved,  That  a  recent  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture constituting  township  school  boards  as 
boards  of  health  ought  to  be  repealed,  and 
these  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
township  auditors. 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  this  Association  be  instructed  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  secure  the  above  change. 

Mr.  J.  Milton  Lutz,  of  Delaware  county, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  whidi 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Col.  John 
A.  M.  Passmore  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  advocates  of 
education,  and  this  Association  one  of  its 
founders  and  supporters,  one  ever  alert  to 
secure  the  best  interests  of  the  Association 
as  a  body  and  its  members  individually. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  in  humble 
submission  to  the  Divine  mandate,  we  no 
less  recognize  the  great  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained in  his  passing  away. 

NECROLOGY. 

The  Committee  on  Necrology,  through 
its  chairman,  Robert  L.  Myers,  of  Cam- 
berland  county,  submit  the  following 
report : 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  draft  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  Directors*  Association  on 
the  death  of  members  of  this  Association 
since  our  last  convention,  reports  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Death  has  removed  from  our 
Association  two  conspicuous  associates,  G. 
D.  Swain,  a  member  of  this  Association 
from  Butler  county,  and  J.  D.  Pyott,  the 
official  reporter  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Association;  therefore,  we,  as  school  direc- 
tors in  convention  met,  bear  testimony  to 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  these  men, 
and  humbly  bow  to  the  gracious  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  seek  guidance  from 
His  mighty  hand,  that  the  influence  of  their 
examples  may  not  be  lost  on  our  lives. 

G.  D,  Szvuin.—The  death  of  Gedeliah 
Daniel  Swain  occurred  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness in  Harmony,  Pa.,  Friday,  March  27th. 
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Mr.  Swain  was  nearly  sixty-four  years  of 
age,  and  a  life  resident  of  Butler  county. 
He  spent  twelve  years  as  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools,  having  received  his  higher 
education  at  the  Zelienople  Academy.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  having  en- 
listed in  1862  in  Company  C.  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville.  Since 
187 1  he  conducted  his  late  business  of  gen- 
eral merchandising  at  Harmony.  The  hieh 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Swain  was  held  by 
everybody  is  well  attested  in  the  number  of 
tesponsible  positions  that  were  held  by  him. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  President  of 
the  Harmony  School  Board,  President  of  the 
Butler  County  School  Directors*  Associa- 
tion, and  a  Vice  President  in  the  Pennsyl- 
.vania  State  School  Directors'  Association. 
He  was  also  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Zelienople,  and  of  the  recently  or- 
ganized Butler  County  Merchants'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Association. 

Mr.  Swain  was  a  man  of  most  kindly  and 
generous  disposition.  He  was  a  true  friend 
of  the  needy,  as  many  could  testify  who 
were  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
from  his  store,  even  though  there  was  no 
money  forthcoming,  llie  community 
mourns  for  one  of  its  truest  citizens,  and 
this  Association  for  one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  esteemed  members. 

J.  D,  Pyoii.— In  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Drummond  Pyott,  which  took  place  January 
i6th,  there  passed  from  the  scene  of  life's 
activities  a  man  of  unusual  type.  To  those 
who  have  been  in  more  or  less  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  and  at  the  annual  sessions 
of  the  Directors'  and  Superintendents'  Con- 
ventions, he  was  a  familiar  presence.  For 
some  thirty  years  he  has  been  making  the 
reports  of  these  meetings  for  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal,  and  their  accuracy 
and  completeness  attest  the  fidelity  and 
skill  with  which  this  work  was  done.  He 
had  the  gift,  in  a  remarkable  degree  for 
work  of  tnis  kind.  Mr.  Pyott  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature.  In  the  spring,  the  summer, 
or  the  fall,  when  the  exacting  and  respon- 
sible duties  of  his  position  permitted  escape 
from  the  desk,  he  was  off  like  a  boy  on  a 
holiday  for  the  woods  and  hills,  often  many 
miles  away,  in  search  of  plants  that  he 
knew  must  be  in  bloom  or  in  fruit.  He 
knew  well  where  to  find  many  of  the  rarest 
things  that  are  indigenous  to  his  county, 
and  always  after  sucn  a  trip  had  them  be- 
fore him  or  about  him  at  his  work,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  giving  them  out  to  friends 
of  like  tastes  with  himself.  He  loved  the 
stars,  and  he  knew  them,  and  followed 
planet  and  star  and  constellation  through 
the  round  of  the  year.  He  had  a  fine  ear 
for  music  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of 
melody  and  harmony.  The  true  poet  and 
the  master  in  prose  found  in  him  a  quick 
response.     He  knew  words,  their  forms, 


their  nice  distinctions,  their  meaningfand 
value,  as  few  scholars  know  them,  andlthis 
with  his  lightning  quickness  made  him  & 
proof-reader  extraordinary. ;^The  members- 
of  the  Directors'  Association  will  miss  hinii 
from  their  annual  meetings. 

AUDITORS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  Report  having  failed  to  meet 
for  that  purpose  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  the  chairman,  was  instructed  to  audit 
the  report  as  soon  as  possible,  and  report 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

LKGISLATrVE. 

The  Legislative  Committee,  through 
their  chairman,  M.  L.  McMillan,  made  a 
verbal  report  to  the  effect  that  the  bills 
endorsed  by  this  Association  last  year, 
relative  to  an  increase  of  the  minimum 
teachers'  salaries  to  thirty-five  dollars 
had  passed  the  legislature,  which  was  a 
step  in  advance;  but  that  the  trouble 
concerning  allowing  milage  to  directors 
attending  institutes  and  directors'  meet- 
ings was  a  step  backward.  He  then 
proposed  that  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed last  year  to  outline  a  plan  for 
a  school  for  truants  and  incorrigibles 
should  be  asked  for  a  report.  This  com- 
mittee, which  consisted  of  J.  H.  Morgan^ 
Rob't  L.  Myers,  and  H.  M.  Lessig  re- 
ported as  follows : 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    A    SCHOOI,    FOR 
TRUANTS  AND  INCORRIGIBLES. 

1.  The  State  shall  establish  at  some  suit- 
able place,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  any  penal 
institution,  a  school  for  habitual  truants, 
habitual  school  offenders,  and  vagrant  chil- 
dren, in  which  provision  shall  be  made  for 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  elementary  manual  training,  and 
the  elements  of  farming. 

2.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  thirteen  years  and  unemployed  children 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen, 
habitually  absenting  themselves  frorrk 
school,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State^ 
shall  be  deemed  habitual  truants;  all  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen 
years,  regularly  or  persistently  misbehaving 
in  the  ordinary  schools,  so  as  to  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  exclusion  therefrom,  shall  be 
deemed  habitual  school  offenders;  and  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  six- 
teen, habitually  on  the  street  out  of  school 
hours,  with  no  lawful  occupation,  and 
growing  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance, 
shall  be  deemed  vagrant  children. 

3.  Information  against  any  child  belong- 
ing to  these  three  classes  may  be  made  by 
the  school  board  of  the  district  or  the  com- 
missioners of  the  county  in  which  the  child 
may  live,  or  by  any  individual  citizen,  be- 
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fore  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  district,  which 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  with  appeal  to 
the  Superior  Court. 

4.  The  costs  of  information,  and  of  any 
subsequent  appeal  shall  be  borne  by  the 
board  or  individual  bringing  the  informa- 
tion, unless  probable  cause  for  the  informa- 
tion is  established;  otherwise  by  the  legal 
representative  of  the  child,  or  by  Uie  county. 

5.  Any  child  convicted  on  information  as 
above,  shall  be  carefully  examined  by  the 
Court,  and  if  shown  to  be  feeble-minded, 
shall  be  committed  to  a  training  school  for 
feeble-minded  children,  as  at  Elwyn ;  ii 
shown  to  be  degenerate,  the  child  shall  be 
committed  to  a  school  for  degenerates,  as  at 
Glen  Mills;  and  if  neither  feeble-minded 
nor  degenerate,  the  child  shall  be  committed 
to  the  school  for  truants,  etc.,  hereby  to  be 
established,  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  a  period  of  probation  promises  to  re- 
form the  offender,  in  which  case  the  court 
may  suspend  sentence,  and  place  the  child 
in  the  care  of  the  regular  attendance  officer 
of  the  district,  when  such  an  officer  exists, 
or  in  case  no  such  officer  exists,  in  the  care 
of  some  one  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  officer  to  whom  the  child  is  thus  com- 
mitted shall  make  frequent  report  to  the 
court  as  to  the  child's  observance  of  the 
terms  of  the  probation.  If  the  child  fails  at 
any  time  to  meet  conditions  of  the  proba- 
tion, the  court  shall  at  once  sentence  to  the 
school  without  further  legal  proceedings. 

6.  The  court  committing  any  child  to  the 
school,  or  subjecting  to  probation,  shall 
make  an  order  tor  the  parent  or  guardian  to 
pay  $1.50  per  week,  or  such  part  of  this 
sum,  as  she  or  he  shall  be  able  to  pay  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  the  child  in  said 
school,  or  under  said  probation  ;  provided 
that  only  one-half  of  this  sum  shall  be  de- 
manded for  the  expenses  of  children  on 
probation. 

^,  When  the  legal  representative  of  the 
x:hild  is  unable  to  meet  this  expense  in 
whole  or  in  part,  it  shall  be  met  in  part,  or 
entirely  by  the  school  board  and  the  county 
commissioners,  each  paying  one-half  of  the 
deficiency.  These  payments  shall  be  made 
■quarterly,  and  shall  be  in  full  for  the  cost 
of  the  supervision  of  the  probationer,  or  for 
part  payment  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  in 
the  school. 

8.  In  case  of  serious  sickness  or  death,  in 
the  immediate  family  of  a  child  in  the 
school,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the 
<»urt  to  order  the  release  of  the  child  for 
such  period  as  the  family  affliction  may 
seem  to  require,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
influences  under  which  the  child  will  likely 
live  during  such  release. 

9.  On  evidence  of  reform,  satisfactory  to 
the  principal  of  the  school,  and  on  his 
recommenaation,  the  child  may,  on  the 
order  of  the  court,  be  released  from  the 
school  on  one  of  the  following  conditions : 

First,  the  child  may  be  returned  to  its 
home.    But, 


Second,  If  the  home  would  not  supply 
proper  parental  care  or  guardianship,  the 
child  may  be  placed  in  some  suitable  nunity 
home,  by  the  authorities  of  the  school,  with, 
or  without  indenture,  or. 

Third,  the  child  may  be  placed  in  chai]ge 
of  some  association,  having  for  one  of  its 
objects,  the  care  of  delinquent  or  neglected 
children,  which  association  shall  have  au- 
thority to  place  the  child  in  a  suitable 
family  home,  as  above. 

10.  Said  sdiool  shall  be  subject  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  an  annual  report  on  the  conduct 
of  the  school  shall  be  made  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction. 

11.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  said 
school,  a  commission  consisting  of  his  Ex- 
cellency, the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 

shall  be  appointed,  and  the  necessary 

money,  in  addition  to  that  now  appropriated 
for  schools  by  the  Legislature,  smdl  be  pro- 
vided. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McMillan,  this  com- 
mittee was  continued  and  instructed  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  Legidative 
Committee  in  securing  such  legialiBttionas 
their  report  suggested. 

H.  B.  Bastburn,  Esq.,  of  Doylestown, 
at  this  time  answered  the  questions  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  question-box. 

Stewart  A.  Shimer,  of  West  Bethle- 
hem, moved  that  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  secure  such  legis- 
lation as  would  settle  the  conflict  now 
existing  between  the  vaccination  and  the 
compulsory-education  laws.  Although 
the  conflict  was  acknowledged  to  exist, 
the  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majcffity. 

DBLBGATBS  TO  N.  B.  A. 

The  following  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  as  delegates 
from  this  convention:  A.  C.  Coulter, 
J.  Milton  Lutz,  Rev.  £.  S.  Hassler. 
Alternates:  W.  M.  Bowen,  A.  T.  Bell, 
I.  P.  Garrett. 

A  resumption  of  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  *' Centralization  and  Consolida- 
tion of  Rural  Schools  '*  was  now  in  order, 
and  Supt.  J.  C.  Taylor,  of  Scranton,  was 
invited  to  speak ;  but  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  he  asked  to  be  excused. 

On  motion,  the  convention  now  ad- 
journed finally,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

MEMBERS  ENROI^LED. 

•The  following  is  a  list  of  members  en- 
rolled as  furnished  by  the  officers : 

Adams— J.  H.  McCallough,  Green  Mount;  H. 
F.  Stambangfa,  Abbottstown. 
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Allegheny— James  A.  McMillan,  Carnegie; 
P.  R.  Stotler,  Wilkinsburg;  J.  D.  Anderson, 
Wilkinsbnrg;  J.  Clifford  Blose,  McKeesport;  A. 
C.  Coulter,  Httoburg;  De  Witt  Haber,  McKees- 
port 

Berks— A.  Herr,  Reading;  C.  H.  Hertzog, 
Mertztown;  Giles  E.  Hamm,  Berne;  Geo.  C. 
Hartline,  Mount  Penn;  Prank  R.  Brunner,  Esh- 
bach;  David  C.  Lotz,  Reading;  Joseph  Kelso> 
DoaglaSsville;  Henry  Sheck,  Reading. 

Blair— J.  K.  Hamilton,  Altoona;  E.  A.  Peight, 
Roaring  Spring;  Adam  Bucher,  Altoona;  D.  K. 
•Stone,  Altoona. 

Bucks — HughB.  Bastbum,  Bsq.,  Doylestown. 

Cambria — S.  W.  Davis,  Ebensburg. 

Cameron— John  McDonald,  Driftwood. 

Chester— J.  S.  Case,  Lincoln  ;  Harry  Sloyer, 
Pboenixville;    W.    W.   Sullivan,    Landenburg; 
Mrs.  Alice  T.  Pyle,  Cossart. 
>^  Clearfield— Frank   Hutton,   DuBois  ;    Leslie 
Stewart,  Clearfield. 

Clinton— W.  C.  Conser,  Loganton;  C.  S. 
Whitman,  Glen  Union;  J.  D.  Stoughton,  Lock 
Haven;  M.  B.  Rich,  Woolrich;  J.  L.  Kammerer, 
Loganton. 

Columbia— Josiah  Heacock,  Millville;  Supt. 
W.  W.  Evans,  Bloomsbur^ ;  Hiram  Bogar, 
Mordansville ;  Geo.  A.  Laub,  Berwick;  S.  B. 
Suiis,  Benton;  L  E.  Patterson,  Benton. 
/  Cumberland  — St.  Elmo  Getter,  Newville; 
C  Robt.  L.  Myers,  Camp  Hill ;  James  A.  Steese, 
Mt.  Hollar  Springs. 

Dauphm— M.  L.  Hershey,  Derry  Church;  M. 
L.  Hoemer,  Harrisburg;  Geo.  G.  Pager,  Har^ 
risburg;  Simon  S.  Bowman,  Millersburgj  P.  K. 
Binnie,  Harrisburg;  J.  P.  Luce,  Hamsbux|f; 
Geo.  S.  J.  Keen,  Wiconisco;  D.  M.  Stoudt, 
Derry  Church;  Wm.  Pentz,  Harrisburg. 

Delaware — Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Baker,  Grad3rville; 
Isaac  S.  Garret,  Lansdowne ;  Wm.  M.  Bowen, 
Chester ;  J.  Milton  Lutz,  Llanerch ;  Henry 
Greenwood,  Chester;  Newton  P.  West,  Swarth- 
more;  T.  H.  Thompson,  Chester;  Jesse  N.  Raw- 
difie,  Linwood. 

Erie— C.  C.  Hill,  North  East;C.  G.  Salisbury, 
Albion;  J.  O.  Smith,  Miles  Grove. 

Fayette— D.  P.  Morgan,  Gans;  S.  M.  Wake- 
field, Grindstone. 

Franklin— J.  H.  Gehr,  Waynesboro. 

Huntingdon  —  J.  Edgar  Irvin,  McAlevy *s 
Fort. 

Indiana— J.  T.  Bell,  Indiana;  E.  K.  Rank, 
Hillsdale;  E.  M.  Lockard,  Indiana. 

Juniata — Z.  W.  Gilson,  Spruce  Hill;  J.  Holmes 
Brook,  Mexico. 

Jefferson— W.  H.  Reber,  Svkesville. 

Lackawanna  —  W.  B.  Thornton,  Taylor ; 
Christian  H.  Weber,  Dunmore ;  M.  J.  Lloyd, 
Taylor  ;  Geo.  Blake,  Jermyn  ;  John  J.  Earle^, 
Dunmore;  Supt.  }.  C.  Taylor,  Scranton;  Martin 
Gibbons,  Dunmore ;  Jos.  H.  Kelly,*  Olyphant; 
Horace  Seamans,  La  Plume ;  Wm.  Repp,  Old 
Forge. 

Lancaster— J.  W.  Eshleman,  Mount  Joy. 

Lawrence — S.  M.  Porter,  Pulaski. 

Lebanon — L.  G.  Bowman,  Jonestown;  H.  Clay 
Deaner,  Annville;  Nathan  Gibble,  Schaeffers- 
town;  John  H.  Light,  Lebanon. 

Lehigh— Supt.  P.  D.  Raub,  Allentown;  De 
Forrest  Bast,  Allentown;  E.  D.  Swoyer,  Allen- 
town;  Joseph  Matchette,  Catasauqua;  Alvin 
Rupp,  Allentown;  Stewart  A.  Shimer,  W.  Beth- 


lehem; Pnnk  D.  Lauer,  Alburtis;  H.  W.  Bloss, 
Slatedale. 

Luzerne— Charles  H.  Poster,  West  Pittston. 

Mercer— A.  M.  Keifer,  Greenville;  J.  A.  Mc- 
Laughrey,  Sharon;  Mrs.  Ada  Martin,  Grove 
City:  E.  S.  Hassler,  Grove  City. 

Mifflin— J.  K.  Detweiler.  Belleville. 

Montgomery— Comly  Walton,  Hatboro;  Hil- 
ary M.  Lessig,  Pottstowu;  H.  Clinton  Lessig, 
Pottstown;  H.  B.  Leather,  Pottstown;  Cyrus  H. 
Caley,  Abrams. 

Northumberland — Saml.  Stroh,  Sunbury; 
Geo.  Deppen,  Sunbury;  O.  C.  Puller,  Turbot- 
ville;  John  H.  Pond,  Pazinos;  A.  S.  Hofiinan, 
Northumberland. 

Northampton— Geo.  O.  Billheimer,  Bethle- 
hem. 

Potter— P.  J.  WandaU,  Austin;  Chas.  P. 
Scharr,  Germania. 

Schuylkill-Supt  Geo.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill 
Haven. 

Snvder— C.  A.  Manbeck,  Middleburg;  Wm. 
Noetling,  Selinsgrove;  J.  I.  Ancker,  Verdilla. 

Somerset— G:  L.  Dobson,  Stoyestown. 

Susquehanna— E.  M.  Watson,  Harford. 

Union— Rev.  Wm.  W.  Clouser,  White  Deer. 

Venango— Joseph  Jones,  Franklin;  J.  A. 
Stone,  Franklin. 

Washington— James  S.  Ferris,  Houston;  W. 
J.  Johnston,  Canonsburg. 

Wayne— Alfred  E.  Sheard,  Calkins;  S.  B. 
Doyle,  Pleasant  Mt.;  Supt.  D.  L.  Hower, 
Honesdale. 

Westmoreland— J.  Lyman  Loucks,  Alverton; 
E.  H.  Bair,  Greensburg;  D.  C.  Gourley,  Greens- 
burs;;  J.  B.  Hosey,  Vandergrift  Heights;  J.  G. 
Luther,  West  Fairfield. 

Wyoming  —  M.  L.  McMillan,  Nicholson; 
Prank  H.  Jarvis,  Tunkhannock. 

York- Andrew  M.  Wiley,  Slate  Hill;  John  J. 
Atkins,  Sunnybum;  L.  S.  Stoner,  Hellam. 

Total,  139  members  enrolled. 


PRESIDENT  WNCOLN. 


BY  J.  ALLEN  WHYTE. 

IT  woald  seem  a  sacrilege  to  attempt  a 
portrayal  of  the  character  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln— a  trespass  upon  hallowed 
ground,  as  it  were— an  impossible  feat, 
with  the  knowledge  we  have  of  his  great- 
ness as  man,  father,  husband,  statesman, 
and  finally  president  of  this  great  cotm- 
try,  and  no  doubt  many  view  the  subject 
in  that  light,  but  not  justifiably. 

I  confess  I  was  largely  of  the  same 
opinion  before  it  became  my  pleasure  to 
witness  the  wonderful  portraiture  of  the 
beloved  martyr-president  by  Mr.  Benja- 
min Chapin  at  Steinway  Hall  during  the 
week  of  November  i6th. 

Although  incompetent  to  pass  upon  the 
correctness  of  all  phases  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
character  as  painted  by  Mr.  Chapin,  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  history,  I 
was  profoundly  impressed.     In  fact,  the 
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presentation  was  a  revelation  to  me.  It  is 
a  character  study  which  bore  me  far  be- 
yond my  fondest  anticipations,  as  Mr. 
Chapin  has  not  only  mastered  the  seem- 
ingly almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  path  of  all  who  would 
make  so  ambitious  an  attempt,  but  he 
mounted  high  as  an  artist. 

Aside  from  presenting  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
make-up  most  lifelike,  he  succeeds  admi- 
rably in  portraying  his  conflicting  emo- 
tions, manner  of  speech,  quaint  humor, 
kindness  of  heart,  and  characteristic 
poses,  and  discloses  a  very  pretty  and 
most  interesting  picture  of  his  life  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  with  his  cabinet,  his 
generals,  politicians,  etc.,  at  times  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  while  an  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  assassination. 

Mr.  Chapin  is  particularly  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  physique  which  accords  well 
with  that  of  President  Lincoln;  his  voice 
is  full  and  resonant,  and  taking  it  all  in 
all,  he  is  splendidly  adapted  to  the  under- 
taking, which  is  indeed  a  great  one. 

It  would  be  presumption  to  speak  of 
any  shortcomings  and  wholly  unwarrant- 
able, as  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  what  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
in  all  respects  except  for  those  who  knew 
him  personally.  Those  among  the  audi- 
ence who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  in  life  pro- 
nounce Mr.  Chapin's  impersonation  a 
very  faithful  reproduction.  To  me  it  was 
a  most  remarkable  piece  of  work  and  is 
shorn  of  any  and  all  features  which  might 
tend  to  profane  the  name  or  sacred  mem- 
ory of  the  great  and  good  Lincoln.  I 
predict  this  work  of  art  will  live  in  his- 
tory, and  become,  as  has  been  aptly  said, 
''a  classic  "  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chapin. 


FAMILY  PRAYERS. 


A  NUMBER  of  years  ago,  when  the 
custom  of  holding  family  prayers 
was  more  common  in  American  families 
than  it  is  to-day,  a  certain  Mr.  Winthrop, 
a  man  of  sturdy  Christian  principles,  took 
his  family  to  Europe  for  the  summer. 

There  were  in  the  family,  besides  the 
father  and  mother,  several  young  sons  and 
daughters,  all  of  an  age  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  their  first  visit  to  the  Old  World. 
They  were  energetic  young  people,  eager 
to  see  everything  that  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  summer  days  were  all  too  short  for 
them.     Moreover,  to  their  dismay,  their 


father  insisted  upon  having  family  pray- 
ers every  morning  in  Europe  just  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  have  them  in 
America. 

The  girls  were  embarrassed.  No  other 
travelers  whom  they  had  met  had  family 
prayers.  They  wished  their  father  was 
like  other  people.  But  obedience  was 
a  habit  in  the  family,  and  not  once  duriog 
that  delightful  and  long-remembered 
summer  did  a  single  member  of  the  fam- 
ily absent  himself  from  prayers. 

In  Paris  they  had  a  private  sitting- 
room,  into  which  their  bedrooms  opened, 
and  the  girls  were  made  uncomfortable 
by  the  fact  that  one  other  x)erson — a  wo- 
man whose  name  they  did  not  know,  and 
whom  they  had  not  met,  shared  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  sitting-room  with  them. 
What  if  she  should  open  the  door  some 
morning  and  come  in  upon  the  kneeling 
family  ?  *'  How  mortified  we  ^ould 
be  !"  said  the  girls.  But  the  woman 
never  opened  the  door  at  that  embarass- 
ing  moment  during  their  stay  in  Paris. 

Half  a  dozen  years  later  the  didest 
daughter  was  at  a  **  tea  "  in  New  York> 
when  a  woman,  whose  face  was  un&mil- 
iar,  came  up  to  her  and  said: 

*'  If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  is  Miss 
Winthrop." 

'*  Yes,"  answered  the  girl,  and  added, 
**  but  I  do  not  recall  your  name." 

**  You  never  knew  my  name,"  replied 
the  woman,  '*  but  your  father  once  saved 
me  from  making  a  great  mistake  in  my 
life,  and  I  have  always  hoped  that  I 
might  some  day  see  him  and  thank  him. 
Will  you  thank  him  for  me  ?" 

**  Ye-es,  willingly,"  assented  the  girl, 
and  waited  for  further  enlightenment. 

**I  was  in  Paris,"  the  woman  con- 
tinued. "  I  was  all  alone  and  in  great 
trouble;  I  had  no  one  with  whom  to  con- 
sult, and  I  was  in  desperate  need  of  help. 
A  little  more — a  step  or  two— and  I  should 
have  ruined  my  life.  Every  morning 
your  father  prayed  in  the  sitting-room. 
He  prayed  for  the  strangers  far  away 
from  home,  for  the  tempted  ones,  the  j 
lonely  ones — he  prayed  for  me.  And  his 
prayers  gave  me  strength  to  resist  temp- 
tation .    Your  father  saved  my  life. ' ' 

*'  You  were  the  lady  who  shared  the 
sitting  room  with  us?"  gasped  the  girl. 
**  And  we  were  always  so  afraid  you'd 
come  in  and  find  us  on  our  knees! " 

'*  I  too  was  on  my  knees,"  the  woman 
answered,  **on  my  knees  behind  my 
closed  door." — YoutKs  Companion. 
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LANCASTER.  MARCH,  1904. 

».  C.  gCHAEFFER.       -      ...      J.  P.  MoCASKEY. 

Mora  people  dnmn  in  the  glaM  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keepin^r  nnder  the 
insect  life,  that  fmit  and  naln  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Te  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping.  ^&0/cA  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
snIRerer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
iht  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Z^^mt. 


I  will  not  kill  or  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly; 
nor  destroy  any  beautiful  thiuff,  but  will  strive  to  com- 
fort all  gentle  life,  and  guara  and  perfect  all  natural 


beauty  on  earth.— /oAn  Ruskin. 


THE  report  of  proceedings  of  the  School 
Directors'  Department  of  the  State 
Educational  Association,  held  at  Harris- 
burg  February  loth  and  nth,  is  given 
in  full  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Journal. 
It  was  made  for  us  by  Mr.  jfohn  D. 
Pyott,  oldest  son  of  the  veteran  reporter, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Pyott,  and  is  a  piece  of 
work  that  his  father  would  heartily  ap- 
prove. Mr.  Pyott  is  principal  of  one  of 
the  grammar  schools  of  I^ancaster.  We 
congratulate  him  upon  his  readiness  and 
skill  in  work  of  this  khid.  It  is  with 
him  a  gift  by  inheritance  which  he  has 
cultivated  to  excellent  result.  The  at- 
tendance of  School  Directors  at  Harris- 
burg  was  general,  being  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State.  Many 
members  of  the  convention  were  present 
as  delegates  from  their  respective  County 
Directors'  Associations.  Every  such 
association  in  Pennsylvania  should  be 
represented  at  these  annual  meetings  by 
its  best  and  most  earnest  men.  What  an 
influence  would  thus  be  exerted,  and 
what  a  power  for  good  this  Directors' 
Association  would  then  become !  We  com- 
mend the  able  papers  here  presented,  and 
the  entire  proceedings,  to  every  School 
Director  and  school  official  in  the  State. 


Thb  Department  of  County  Superin- 
tendents met  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Girls'  High  School  at  Harrisburg,  Feb- 
ruary 9th,  Supt.  George  W.  Weiss  in  the 
chair,  and  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Moore,  of 
Chester  county,  Secretary.  Supt.  H.  V. 
B.  Garver,  of  Dauphin,  read  a  paper  on 
*•  The  School  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
County  Superintendent,"  which  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  There  were  prob- 


ably twenty-five  Superintendents  present. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  County  Institute.  Supt.  C. 
L.  Gramley  read  the  paper,  which  was 
followed  by  general  discussion.  An  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range programme  for  a  similar  meeting  to 
be  held  next  year  at  Harrisburg  for  both 
day  and  evening  sessions.  Supt.  Brecht 
speaks  of  it  as  ''  an  ideal  meeting  "  from 
a  professional  standpoint.  We  are  sorry 
not  to  have  a  full  report  of  proceedings. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  New  Jersey 
Superintendent  Poland  addressed  the 
parents  on  the  value  of  old-fashioned 
spelling  bees  to  secure  enthusiasm  in  this 
subject.  *'  It  is  not  proper,"  he  said, 
"  that  such  fine  school  buildings  should 
be  idle  so  much  of  the  time.  Use  them 
in  the  evening  for  social  meetings  and 
general  culture;  organize  spelling  matches 
and  select  the  best  spellers  for  specimens 
of  work  to  send  to  St.  Louis.  Then  try 
them  in  arithmetic  for  quick  calculations. 
This  will  somewhat  overcome  the  charge 
that  the  boys  in  public  schools  are  not 
good  spellers  and  quick  at  figures." 

With  sadness  we  note  the  death  of 
Jacob  Heyser,  who  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  was  appointed  Record- 
ing Clerk  by  Dr.  Higbee,  and  held  the 
position  until  1901.  He  was  bom  at 
Chambersburg  May  20,  1822,  graduated 
from  Marshall  College  in  1840,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1843,  but  abandoned 
the  practice  of  law  in  1846  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  straw  boards.  For  years 
he  was  the  ardent  friend  and  supporter 
of  Mercersburg  College.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  a  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Chambersburg,  and  he  always 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
religious  denomination  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  saw  the  beginning  of  her 
educational  institutions,  and  he  bore  an 
honorable  part  in  all  her  struggles. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Gause,  a  teacher  for 
more  than  fifty-five  years,  died,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  at  his  home  in  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  on  January  12,  1904,  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  He  was  well  and 
favorably  known    to    the   educators   of 
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Pennsylvania.  He  spent  a  long  and 
useful  life  in  the  work  of  education.  His 
whole  career  stands  as  a  monument  of 
what  a  long  life»  well  spent,  with  every 
duty  faithfully  performed,  should  be. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  numer- 
ous friends  and  acquaintances.  He  was 
born  in  1821,  and  began  teaching  in  1842. 
In  1843,  ^^  ^^^^  ^o  Harrlsburg  for  six 
months  as  teacher  of  the  boys'  high 
school  of  the  South  Ward.  He  was 
afterwards  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  his 
uncle,  Jonathan  Gause,  at  Unionville, 
Chester  county,  the  same  noted  teacher 
who  aided  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham  in  his 
boyhood  days,  and  encouraged  him  to 
become  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Harrisburg 
where  he  failed  of  re-election  in  1851 
because,  forsooth  !  he  was  "  an  abolition- 
ist.'* His  subsequent  career  as  teacher 
is  well  known  in  that  city,  where  he  was 
employed  for  many  years,  resigning  some 
years  ago  because  of  ill  health.  He  was 
one  of  the  old-time  members  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  always  inter- 
ested in  anything  relating  to  the  work  of 
education.  Two  of  his  daughters,  both 
teachers,  died  some  years  ago.  Another 
daughter,  Miss  Laura  Gause,  is  librarian 
of  the  Harrisburg  city  library. 


SCHOOLING  AND  EDUCATION. 


v 


^KRY  much  of  our  modem  educational 
thought  and  practice  is  vitiated  by  the 
failure  to  distinguish  between  schooling 
and  education.    In  the  language  of  many 

?;ople  the  two  are  synonymous  terms, 
hey  write  and  talk  as  if  the  school  were 
the  only  agency  in  the  education  of  the 
child.  If  anything  goes  wrong  in  its 
training  for  citizenship,  the  school  is 
blamed.  If  it  fails  to  acquire  the  power 
to  earn  a  decent  living,  the  school  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  fault.  If  its  language  is 
faulty  in  idiom  or  grammar,  the  teacher 
must  have  failed  to  do  her  full  duty. 
The  school  is  held  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  goes  wrong  in  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the 
rising  generation. 

A  committee  representing  a  women's 
club  visited  a  superintendent  to  com- 
plain of  the  wretched  English  which  chil- 
dren are  using.  He  agreed  with  them 
as  to  the  alleged  fact  and  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  change  for  the  better.  "  Our 
teachers,"  said  he,  *'are  an  over-worked 


class  of  women;  and  if  your  committee 
and  those  whom  you  represent,  will  k  ok 
after  the  English  of  the  children  in  the 
home  and  upon  the  street,  I  will  see  to 
it  that  the  teachers  look  after  the  English 
of  the  children  while  at  school."  It  had 
never  occurred  to  them  that  any  one  ex- 
cept the  teachers  had  any  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  spoken  language  of  the 
children. 

Very  much  that  is  written  in  criticism 
of  the  school  loses  its  force  as  soon  as 
one  clearly  perceives  that  education  is  a 
broader  term  than  schooling,  education 
involving  many  things  which  the  school 
cannot  supply  and  should  not  be  expected 
to  furnish.  In  addition  to  the  school  the 
child  needs  the  educative  influence  of  the 
home,  of  society,  of  the  church  and  of 
the  State.  Said  a  college  senior  not  long 
ago  to  the  Dean  who  was  reproving  him:. 
"  I  am  beginning  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  me.  I  was  left  an  orphan 
when  quite  young,  and  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  have  a  home."  Even  an  or- 
phans' home  where  dozens  of  children 
are  congregated  under  one  roof,  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  a  good  home  where 
the  child  plays  at  its  mother's  knee  and 
sits  upon  the  father's  arm  and  experi- 
ences the  loving  sympathy  and  recogni- 
tion of  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  boarding-school  sometimes  seeks  to 
supply  the  functions  of  the  home,  bat 
the  dictionary  says  it  is  a  school  where 
pupils  get  board  and  lodging  as  well  as 
instruction,  thereby  hinting  at  its  limita- 
tions in  supplying  certain  things  that  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  Indeed,  children 
are  seldom  sent  to  a  boarding-school,  and 
then  only  when  there  is  something  lack- 
ing in  the  home  or  in  its  surroundings. 
Frequently  a  boy  must  be  sundered  from 
his  early  associates  and  from  the  adverse 
influences  of  an  unfortunate  environmeni, 
and  translated  into  the  invigorating  at- 
mosphere of  a  good  boarding-school  if  he 
is  to  succeed  in  forming  habits  of  study. 
If,  however,  the  boarding-school  fails  to 
make  him  studious,  the  parents  invari- 
ably blame  the  school  rather  than  the 
home  which  they  themselves  have  created 
for  their  child. 

Schools  were  primarily  established  to 
banish  illiteracy,  and  to  teach  the  things 
included  under  the  term-  schooling. 
Sunday-schools  were  established  to  teach 
young  and  old  how  to  read  the  sacred 
Scriptures  and  other  books.    It  is  one  of 
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the  ftmdamental  principles  of  Protest- 
antism that  the  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of 
religious  faith  and  practice.  In  Saxony, 
Sw^en  and  other  countries  schools  were 
established  in  order  that  people  might 
]eam  how  to  use  this  guide  to  their  re- 
ligious faith  and  practice.  The  court 
records  of  Upland  where  the  Swedes  first 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  contain  the  re- 
cord of  a  successful  suit  for  two  hundred 
guilders  which  a  father  had  promised  to 
pay  a  teacher  on  condition  that  the  latter 
teach  the  children  of  the  former  to  read 
the  Bible  in  three  or  six  or  nine  months. 
To  the  public  schools  is  now  assigned 
the  task  of  teaching  the  three  R*s ;  and 
the  Sunday-school  is  devoting  its  en- 
ergies to  religious  instruction.  Because 
the  Sunday-schools  at  times  tail  to  give 
the  proper  education  on  the  religious 
side,  there  is  a  persistent  demand  that 
the  secular  education  of  the  week-day 
school  shall  be  supplemented  by  religious 
instruction.  The  few  minutes  devoted  to 
opening  exercises,  including  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  withour  note  or  comment,  is 
felt  to  be  insu£5cient  training  on  the  side 
of  the  highet  life.  And  there  are  many 
who  seem  to  forget  that  the  church  is  an 
educational  agency,  and  that  the  school 
can  never  supply  the  function  of  the 
church  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

Perhaps  the  worst  service  which  the 
school  can  render  a  child,  is  to  under- 
mine its  respect  for  the  religious  faith  of 
its  father  or  mother.  There  are  teachers 
of  science  who  go  around  a  corner  to  cast 
a  fling  at  religion.  The  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  school  and  the  church  is 
deleterious  to  the  child.  The  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  fact  should  not  cause  us 
to  ignore  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween schooling  and  education,  the  latter 
term  including  what  the  church  should 
do  for  the  child  wherever  local  conditions 
make  it  imperative  upon  the  school  to 
confine  itself  to  secular  instruction. 

Education  is  of  two  kinds :  that  which 
is  given  at  school  and  that  which  one  must 
get  out  of  school  and  beyond  the  school. 
The  shop  has  its  educative  side,  and  the 
boy  who  never  works  in  a  shop  loses 
elements  in  his  training  which  it  is  hard 
for  him  to  get,  even  in  schools  specially 
devoted  to  manual  training.  The  farm 
supplies  many  things  in  a  lad's  education 
which  no  amount  of  nature  study  and 
object  teaching  can  furnish.  It  may  be 
added  that  work  in  a  well-conducted 
kitchen    furnishes    training   which    no 


series  of  lessons  on  domestic  science  can 
impart.  Where  the  home  and  the  en- 
vironment do  not  afford  proper  exercise 
for  the  hand  and  the  eye,  it  is  proper  for 
the  school  to  supply  the  defect  by  in- 
struction in  cooking,  sewing  and  other 
forms  of  manual  training.  The  introduc ' 
tion  of  these  forms  of  instruction,  it  muse 
be  admitted,  has  helped  to  obscure  in  the 
public  mind  the  important  difference 
between  schooling  and  education.  The 
latter  term  includes  far  more  than  the 
former,  and  whilst  it  is  legitimate  for  the 
school  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  home 
and  of  the  other  agencies  which  have  ta 
do  with  the  brining  up  of  a  child,  it - 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  school 
and  the  teacher  cannot  be  justly  held 
responsible  for  all  that  goes  wrong  in  the- 
education  of  our  children. 


SATAN'S  WORST  TRAPS. 


THE  pastor  of  one  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  in  Philadelphia, 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  Edgar  Adamson,  read  to  the 
members  of  his  congregation  recently  a 
number  of  letters  from  college  authorities 
in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  telling 
what  they  considered  the  greatest  moral 
danger  that  threatens  a  college  student  in 
a  large  city.  *  *  The  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  greatest  temptations 
lie  along  the  line  of  sensual  indulgence 
and  intemperance,"  said  Dr.  Adamson. 
*  *  These  are  aggravated  by  the  absence  of 
the  restraints  of  home  life.  It  becomes 
the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  authorities  of 
the  college,  the  churches  of  the  city,  the 
officials  of  the  city  and  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  highest  type  of  manhood  to 
lend  aid  to  lessen  these  temptations." 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  his  let- 
ter said  it  is  ''the  frittering  away  of 
the  students'  time  in  trivial,  self-indul- 
gent occupations  and  animal  pleasures." 

Provost  Harrison,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  wrote  that,  assuming  that 
the  student  came  from  outside  the  city, 
he  conceived  the  greatest  moral  danger 
to  lie  in  **  the  separation  from  the  sacred 
influences  of  home  and  probably  church 
life;"  also  to  the ''temptation  to  explore- 
phases  of  life  to  which  the  student  had~ 
been  a  stranger." 

Rev.  Dr.  George  R.  Van  de  Water,. 
Chaplain  of  Columbia  University,  said:^ 
"  The  greatest  moral  danger  that  threat- 
ens a  college  student  in  a  large  city  isF 
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the  constant  temptation  to  gratify  his 
animal  nature."  Prof.  W.  W.  Keen,  of 
Je£ferson  Medical  College,  said  it  is 
*' dissipation  and  also  absorption  in  his 
•daily  work,  so  that  he  forgets  his  spiritual 
^relations.'*  Prof.  John  E.  James,  of 
Hahnemann  College,  thinks  it  is  the 
^'absence  of  home  restraint  and  home 
life.*'  Prof.  Edwin  J.  Houston,  a  trustee 
-of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  College,  re- 
plied: '*  The  temptation  to  licentiousness 
and  the  indulgence  in  alcohol." 

*'  It  must  not  be  understood  that  these 
temptations  are  peculiar  to  college  stu- 
dents," continued  Dr.  Adamson,  ''but 
they  are  probably  such  as  would  be 
•counted  the  greatest  dangers  to  all  young 
jnen.  If  the  reports  in  the  newspapers 
'Concerning  the  countenance  given  to 
these  forms  of  temptations  by  some  who 
are  guardians  of  the  city's  interests  be 
true,  it  is  time  that  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia arose  in  their  might  and  de- 
manded clean  lives  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  are  in  charge  of  her  affairs. 
2^0  man  who  is  in  any  way  a  patron  or 
protector  of  vice  should  be  permitted  to 
occupy  a  position  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  city  government.  His  presence  there 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  fair  name  of  the  city 
and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  decent 
citizens." 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Roth :  Local  institutes 
^were  held  at  Heidlersburg,  Mummusburg, 
Abbottstown,  and  Hampton.  The  schools 
are  movine  along,  notwithstanding  an 
epidemic  of  measles  which  has  cut  down 
the  attendance  in  many  districts.  The 
principal  educational  event  of  the  month 
was  the  meeting  of  the  County  Directors' 
Association,  which  was  attended  by  ninety- 
four  directors  and  many  citizens.  The  fol- 
lowing toi)ic8  were  discussed:  Are  there  too 
Many  Subjects  Taught  in  the  Rural  Schools.^ 
the  Township  HiKh  School;  How  Should 
Teachers*  Salaries  be  Graded  ?  and  the  Com  • 
pulsory  School  Law.  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart, 
of  the  State  Department,  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  following  officers  were 
elected :  Rev.  J.  D.  W.  Deardorff,  of  Mt. 
Joy,  president ;  H.  D.  Bream,  of  Cumber- 
land, and  S.  P.  Stone,  of  Franklin,  vice- 
presidents  ;  H.  F.  Stambaueh,  of  Berwick, 
aecretary;  and  Chas.  H.  RuCoif  Gettysburg, 
treasurer. 

Armstrong — Supt.  Wolfe :  I  visited 
twentv-six  schools  m  the  districts  of  Manor, 
Bnrreil,  Gilpin  and  Bethel.  On  account  of 
the  severe  weather— from  ten  to  thirty  de- 
grees below  zero— the  schools  were  poorly 


attended,  but  the  teachers  were  making  the 
best  of  it.  Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  had 
made  their  appearance  in  some  of  the 
schools,  which  also  affected  the  attendance. 
Mr.  Albert  Riggle,  of  Burrell  township,  had 
nine  scarlet-fever  patients  in  his  family  at 
one  time.  Local  institutes  were  held  in 
Plum  Creek,  Dayton,  and  at  Brick  Chnich 
in  Burrell  township  on  the  same  date.  I 
was  at  Brick  Church,  both  sessions  of  which 
I  attended.  A  number  of  vacancies  oc- 
curred during  the  month,  which  were  soon 
filled;  and  the  schools  are  now  open  regu- 
larly and  doing  good  work. 

Beaver— Supt.  Moore  :  Institutes  were 
held  in  Chippewa  and  in  Hanover  town- 
ships.. The  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  the  exercises  were  very  interesting. 
Similar  meetings  will  be  held  each  Saturday 
during  February. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp :  Local  institutes 
were  held  at  Friedensbnrg,  Boyertown, 
Wemersville,  Fleetwood  and  Leesport.  The 
principal  instructors  and  lecturers  were 
Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermel,  Dr.  C.  C.  Boycr. 
Prof.  W.  W.  Deatrick.  and  Dr.  James  I. 
Good.  At  the  Fleetwood  institute  the  Alice 
Cary  Concert  Co.  gave  an  entertainment 
to  an  audience  of  400  people. 

Bucks— Supt.  Martin  :  With  few  excep- 
tions the  schools  thus  far  visited  are  doing 
good  work.  In  a  number  of  them  the  e£fect 
of  the  county  institute  is  noticeable.  In 
most  of  the  districts  the  teachers  meet 
monthly  for  the  purpose  of  an  inteitfhange 
of  opinions  and  experiences  on  teaching  and 
school  management.  Frequently  some 
prominent  educator  is  invited  to  speak  at 
these  meetings.  Local  institutes  were  held 
at  Joyland  and  Edc^ewood,  the  former  a  one- 
day  session,  the  latter  one  of  two  days. 
During  the  month  the  Superintendeot 
issued  a  bulletin  emphasizing  tne  essentials 
of  the  common  school  branches.  In  it  are 
named  ends  in  education  which  oufht  to  be 
accomplished  in  our  public  schools,  what- 
ever else  mav  be  attempted.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  bulletin  will  be  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  greater  unity  of  purpose 
in  our  school  work  without  interfering  with 
the  individuality  of  the  methods  of  the 
teacher. 

Cambria— Supt*.  Jones :  During  the  month 
our  directors'  convention  was  held,  with  an 
attendance  of  83.  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaefier 
and  Supt.  Sam'l  Hamilton  were  present. 
The  directors  were  pleased  with  tneir  ad- 
dresses. Much  interest  was  taken  in  the 
discussions.  Judging  from  the  expression 
of  opinion  among  the  directors,  the  meeting 
was  a  success.  Dr.  Schae£fer  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  in  the  evening. 

Cameron  —  Supt.  Collins:  The  school 
directors  met  in  convention  at  the  Court 
House,  Emporium,  Jan.  23d.  Half  the 
directors  of  the  counfy  were  present.  Mr. 
L.  K.  Huntington,  ofEmporium,  was  elected 
chairman,  Mr.  J.  P.  McNamey,  secretary. 
Addresses   were  made  by  Mr.  J.  P.   iic- 
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Narney,  Mr.  Bernard  E(^an  and  Prof.  E.  S. 
Ling,  of  Emporium.  Miss  Margaret  Plynn, 
of  Ridgway,  spoke  on  *' Drawing  in  the 
Public  Schools.'*  State  Supt.  Schaefifer 
«poke  of  **What  we  should  Teach/'  and 
made  it  plain  that  the  three  R's  are  of  pri- 
mary importance.  The  convention  elected 
Hon.  John  McDonald  and  N.J.  Bamer  dele- 
gates to  the  State  Directors'  Convention. 

CARBON—Supt.  Bevan:  The  first  annual 
convention  ot  our  School  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Mauch  Chunk,  on  Jan. 
28th,  with  62  directors  in  attendance.  The 
speakers  were  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.;  Directors  Horace  Heydt  and  C. 
X>.  Scheirer,  Lehighton;  H.  S.  Rinker,  East 
Mauch  Chunk;  Dr.  E.  F.  Eshleman,  Parry- 
ville,  and  Supt.  Jas.  J.  Bevan.  The  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Horace  Heydt;  Secretary,  F.  W. 
Heister;  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Amer;  Vice- 
Presidents,  C.  O.  Scheirer  and  H.  S.  Rinker. 
An  educational  meeting  was  held  in  Packer 
township  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  23d,  and 
was  largely  attended.  Mr.  Lewis  Steiger- 
walt,  President  of  the  School  Board,  was 
•chairman,  and  the  speakers  were  Messrs. 
Ralf  Eroh,  W.  J.  Steiner,  E.  J.  Gerhard,  and 
the  County  Superintendent.  Recitations 
by  Miss  Jennie  Steigerwalt  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Homm,  solos  by  Miss  Maxy  Clyde  and  Miss 
Blva  Englehatd,  and  singing  by  the  Riley 
<!lub  Quartette  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  occasion  and  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing. It  was  the  largest  meeting  of  its  kind 
beld  thus  far  in  the  county.  On  Jan.  30th, 
-we  held  a  township  institute  for  the  teach- 
-ers  of  Mahoning  township.  The  topics  dis- 
<m88ed  dealt  with  the  daily  work  and  needs 
of  the  schools  of  the  township.  The  speak- 
ets  were  Misses  Anna  Keiser,  Agnes  Can- 
non, Caroline  Kressley,  and  Messrs.  E.  J. 
3rown,  P.  J.  Kennedy,  H.  G.  Sensinger, 
jmd  Alvin  Zimmerman,  all  teachers  of  the 
township. 

Chester— Supt.  Moore:  On  Jan.  2jd,  the 
Principals'  Club  of  Chester  county,  held  a 
Teeular  meeting  in  the  Church  St.  hi^h 
school  of  West  Chester.  Thirty- two  pnn- 
^cipals  and  manv  visitors  were  present.  The 
subject  for  the  day  was— **  The  High  School 
Course:  a.  The  Essentials  of  tne  High 
School  Course;  b,  Electives  in  the  High 
School  Course;  c.  To  what  Extent  can  our 
High  Schools  prepare  for  College?"  The 
papers  and  discussions  were  suggestive. 
Excellent  local  institutes  were  conducted 
by  the  superintendent  at  Cedarville  and 
IDoe  Run .  Seventy-five  schools  were  visited 
during  the  month. 

Ci,EARFiELD— Supt.  Shields:  Two  very 
successful  local  institutes  were  held  at  New 
Millport  and  Curwensville.  At  the  former 
Rev.  J.  Bell  NeflF  delivered  an  interesting 
Aud  instructive  lecture  at  the  Friday  even- 
ing session,  and  on  Saturday  the  discus- 
iSions  were  helpful.  At  the  Curwensville 
meeting.  Dr.  A.  M.  Hammers,  of  the  In- 
4liana  State  Normal  School  gave  a  delight- 


ful illustrated  lecture  to  a  packed  house. 
On  Saturday  the  Opera  House  was  filled 
with  interested  teachers  and  citizens  at  both 
sessions.  The  interest  in  these  meetings  is 
increasing,  and  they  are  recognized  as  one 
of  the  potent  factors  in  our  educational  work. 

CWNTON— Supt.  McCloskey:  The  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  and  drifted  roads  have 
interfered  with  school  visitation  durine  this 
month.  Three  local  institutes  were  neld, 
all  well  attended  by  patrons  and  teachers. 
The  meeting  of  the  Directors'  Association 
on  Jan.  21  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
were  present. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Greene :  For  the 
better  organization  of  our  institute  work  we 
divided  the  four  institute  districts  into  sub- 
districts.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  follow- 
ing places:  Oakville,  Centreville,  Bloser- 
ville,  Hogestown,  Carlisle  Springs,  Plain- 
field,  and  New  Cumberland.  These  meet- 
ings were  largely  attended  by  citizens,  as 
well  as  teachers.  In  some  instances  the 
people  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  room. 
An  interesting  educational  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Stone  Church  school,  at  which 
several  prominent  school  men  made 
addresses. 

ERiE^^upt.  Sweeney:  Our  schools  are 
making  progress  along  all  lines.  At  North 
Sprinefield  a  new  building  is  occupied  this 
year  Tor  the  first  time.  It  is  a  modem 
structure  and  well  built.  The  patrons  and 
pupils  of  that  district  are  well  pleased  with 
Doth  building  and  school.  The  department 
work  of  the  county  institute  has  been  favor- 
ably spoken  of  by  all  of  our  teachers.  This 
plan  is  certainly  successful  in  Erie  county. 
Our  instructors  and  lecturers  were  up-to- 
date,  thinking  men.  They  taught  ana  in- 
spired the  teachers. 

Franklin — Supt.  Bencho£f:  In  my  visi- 
tations this  month  I  found  the  schools  in 
good  condition,  the  teachers  faithfully  dis- 
charging their  duties  and  the  pupils  inter- 
ested and  well  behaved.  Three  local  insti- 
tutes were  held— at  Greencastle,  Lemaster, 
and  St.  Thomas.  At  the  first-named  the 
hall  was  filled  with  teachers  and  friends  of 
education.  Dr.  Henry  Houck  gave  the 
evening  lecture.  At  St.  Thomas  Dr.  Green, 
of  West  Chester,  gave  an  evening  lecture  to 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  At  Le- 
master  the  attendance  was  very  good.  The 
evening  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Barton,  of  Shippensburg.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  present  at  and  take  part  m  all 
these  meetings. 

Fulton— Supt.  Barton:  An  educational 
meeting  was  held  at  Burnt  Cabins,  Jan.  15th 
and  i6tii.  We  had  with  us  teachers  from 
Bedford,  Huntingdon  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties. The  meeting  was  very  largely  attended. 
Much  valuable  work  was  done.  Scarlet 
fever  and  measles  have  played  havoc  with 
the  attendance  in  several  districts. 

Greens — Supt.  Stewart:  Local  institutes 
were  held  in  Wniteley,  Monongahela,  Cum- 
berland and  Washington  townships.    They 
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were  well  attended  and  fall  of  interest. 
Several  schools  were  closed  this  mont^  on 
account  of  small-poz.  With  this  excep- 
tion,the  work  is  moving  along  satisfactorily. 

Huntingdon— Snpt.  Dell:  Local  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  Cass,  Brady,  Tell,  Jack- 
son, Todd,  Orbisonia,  Juniata,  and  Spruce 
Creek.  Cass  had  two,  both  of  which  were 
so  largely  attended  that  the  houses  were 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  At  Todd, 
Juniata,  Brady  and  Spruce  Creek  we  met 
very  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  In 
many  of  our  districts  the  citizens  have 
learned  to  look  upnon  the  day  of  the  local 
institute  as  the  * '  big  day  of  the  year. ' '  Re- 
ports show  that  very  good  houses  were  as- 
sembled at  the  other  meetings.  We  believe 
our  people  were  never  so  enthusiastic  in 
educational  endeavor.  On  Januarv  27th  and 
28th  our  first  annual  Directors'  Cfonvention 
was  held  in  Huntingdon.  Much  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  105  directors  who 
attended.  Besides  man;^  addresses  by  di- 
rectors. Dr.  Sam'l  Hamilton,  of  Bradaock, 
Hon.  J.  JJ.  Stewart,  and  Prof,  S.  G.  Rudy, 
of  Huntingdon,  each  did  excellent  work  for 
us.  The  evening  programme  consisted  of  a 
concert  by  the  City  Band  of  Huntingdon, 
and  a  lecture  on  ''The  Home  and  the 
School ''  by  Dr.  Sam'l  Hamilton.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Irvin  was  elected  delegate  to  the  State  Con- 
vention. Pres.  J,  H.  Lykens  gave  an  excel- 
lent address.  Other  addresses  were  made 
by  D.  M.  Miller,  Spruce  Creek;  Adam  Bag- 
shaw,  Juniata;  J.  W.  Wright,  Henderson; 
Rev.  D.  J.  R.  Strayer,  Salletto;  W.  H.  Isen- 
berg,  Porter,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Cessna,  Al- 
toona,  during  Thursday's  session. 

Jefferson— Supt.  Teitrick:  Our  monthly 
attendance  certificates  have  been  valuable 
in  promoting  regular  and  punctual  attend- 
ance throughout  the  countv,  but  the  drifted 
condition  of  the  roads  and  the  severe  cold 
weather  has  reduced  the  attendance  this 
month.  The  forty-eight  annual  session  of 
our  county  institute  was  held  at  Brookville. 
Our  instructors  were  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart, 
Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Dr.  Lincoln  Hulley, 
Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  Prof.  T.  I^.  Gibson 
(music).  Miss  Louie  B.  Taylor  (soloist),  and 
Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  Dr.  Hillis  ap- 
peared on  the  day  programme  to  compensate 
for  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  his 
being  unable  to  keep  his  engagement  last 
year.  Our  evening  attractions  were  the 
Brockway  Jubilee  Singers,  Hon.  J.  P.  Dolli- 
ver.  Lulu  Tyler  Gates  Concert  Co.,  and 
Charles  Emory  Smith.  With  such  an  array 
of  talent  comment  is  not  necessary.  It  is 
onlv  repeating  the  expression  of  teachers 
and  citizens  to  say,  '*A  grand  success  all 
the  wav  through."  The  attendance  was 
unusually  lar^e  both  day  and  night.  The 
large  auditorium  was  taxed  to  its  full 
capacity  during  almost  every  session.  It 
was  the  most  inspiring  and  helpful  institute 
ever  held  in  our  county.  Supts.  L-  L. 
Himes,  Clarion;  E.  C.  Shields,  Clearfield; 
J.  O.  Wolfe,  Armstrong;  and  Mattie  Collins, 


Cameron,  and  Ex-Supt.  Cessna,  of  Bedford, 
honored  our  institute  by  their  presence. 
Much  interest  is  manifested  in  our  local  in- 
stitutes and  the  Princijpals*  and  High  School 
Teachers*  Round  Table  Conferences  give 
promise  of  a  new  source  of  helpfulness. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor  :  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Directors'  Association  under 
the  new  law  was  held  in  Scranton.  Ninety- 
nine  directors  were  present.  The  speakers 
were  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Grofif  and  Supt.  James  M. 
Coughlin.  President  Wm.  H.  Priest  in  his 
address  discussed  the  State  Association  of 
School  Directors.  Dr.  Gro£f  spoke  on 
School  Sanitation  and  Nature  Study.  Supt 
Coughlin's  topics  were  School  Laws  that 
should  receive  special  attention  and  Co- 
operation of  Educational  Factors.  Supt. 
Taylor  spoke  on  How  to  Improve  the 
Schools.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Horace  Seamens ;  C.  B.  Webber 
and  Jos.  H.  Kelly  vice-presidents,  William 
Repp  secretary,  and  George  Blake  treasurer. 
These  officers  are  to  act  as  delegates  to  the 
State  Association.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  next  annual  meeting  in  September,  so 
as  to  avoid  stormy  weather.  Two  exami- 
nations were  held  to  fill  vacancies.  I  at- 
tended local  institutes  in  Benton  and  Forest 
City.  The  principal  subject  discussed  at 
the  Benton  meeting  was  the  consolidation 
and  grading  of  country  schools.  Petitiona 
are  l^in^  circulated  in  Benton  asking  the 
school  directors  to  submit  the  question  of 
centralization  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the 
February  election.  During  the  month  I 
visited  48  schools;  with  two  exceptiona 
these  schools  are  doin^  good  work.  Both 
exceptions  are  failures  in  government. 

Lawrbnce — Supt.  Allen:  The  results  at 
our  local  institutes  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. Teachers,  directors  and  patrons  have 
turned  out  in  large  numbers.  Various- 
phases  of  educational  subjects  have  been 
discussed,  and  a  genuine  interest  mani- 
fested. The  directors  of  the  county  met  at 
the  court  house.  New  Castle,  and  organized 
in  compliance  with  the  new  law.  There 
were  seventy-six  members  present  out  of  a 
total  of  156  directors.  A  good  programme 
had  been  prepared  by  the  committee,  and  it 
was  fully  carried  out.  Much  healthy  dis- 
cussion K>llowed  the  opening  of  each  topic. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  are  as  foUowsr 
Rev.  S.  A.  Kirkbride,  of  New  Wilmington, 
chairman;  J.  A.  Gardner  and  Dr.  H.  H. 
Davis,  vice-presidents:  J.  H.  Bashline,  sec- 
retary,  and  Thos.  C.  Marshall,  treasurer. 
Mr.  Sharp  M.  Porter,  Pulaski,  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  State  Directors*  Convention. 
The  schools  generally  throughout  the 
county  are  in  a  healthy  and  prosperons  coo- 
dition.  In  Neshannock  townsnip  the  di- 
rectors have  completed  a  fine  new  frame 
school  building  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
burned  down  in  the  Johnstown  district  last 
November.  The  pupils  are  again  in  school^ 
and  the  work  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

LuzKRNK— Supt.  Hopper:  Duringjanuary 
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I  visited  the  schools  of  Exeter,  Avoca, 
Snear  Notch,  Warrior  Run,  Miners  Mills, 
Ashley  and  Plymouth  boroughs,  Hanover 
township  and  Pittston  City.  These  schools 
have  most  excellent  supervising  principals, 
and  are  following  good  courses  ot  study. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Milnor:  Six  local  in- 
stitutes and  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Ex- 
change were  held.  Great  interest  was  man- 
ifested in  the  institutes  by  patrons.  The 
Teachers'  Exchange  did  not  favor  the  intro- 
daction  of  algebra  in  the  rural  schools  until 
arithmetic  is  completed.  The  common 
school  diploma  should  take  the  place  of  the 
high  school  diploma  in  the  rural  schools. 
Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  stay  in 
school  until  they  get  a  diploma.  Several 
new  districts  enforced  the  compulsory  law. 
More  of  the  older  pupils  were  in  school  dur- 
ing the  earlier  months  of  the  year. 

Lebanon— ^upt.  Snoke:  The  first  annual 
session  of  the  County  Directors'  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Lebanon,  January  27.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Hon.  John  Q. 
Stewart,  Supt.  James  M.  Coughlin,  E.  E. 
McCurdy,  Esq.,  Lebanon;  Tno.  H.  Light, 
North  Lebanon;  and  Sam'l  W.  Heilman, 
North  Annville.  They  were  all  replete  witii 
practical  suggestion  and  the  occasion  was  a 
seed-sowing  time,  which  in  due  season  will 
yield  an  abundant  harvest.  The  attendance 
and  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the 
association  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

McKkan— Supt.  Myers  :  A  successful  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Kane  with  an  attendance 
of  about  fifty  teachers.  On  account  of  the 
deep  snow  the  B.  B.  &  K.  R.  R.  has  not 
been  running  passenger  trains  to  Kane  for 
about  a  month,  consequently  the  attendance 
was  not  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  un- 
der more  favorable  conditions. 

Merger— Supt.  Fruit:  The  directors' 
convention  was  held  as  announced,  and  pro- 
gramme carried  out  to  the  letter.  Out  of 
288  directors,  150  were  present.  Excellent 
interest  was  manifested. 

Monroe— Supt.  Walter:  The  first  annual 
convention  of  the  directors  was  held  at 
Stroudsburg,  January  6th.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  intense  cold  a  good  representation 
of  the  directorate  of  the  county  was  present. 
The  meeting,  the  first  of  its  kind  held  in 
the  county,  was  highlv  satisfactory.  An 
interesting  programme  had  been  arranged, 
pertaining  to  school  administration  and  the 
duties  of  directors  and  the  performance  of 
the  same.  Many  of  the  directors  took  part 
in  the  discussions,  and  we  believe  that 
every  director  present  went  awav  resolved 
to  put  forth  renewed  energy  for  tne  support 
of  our  public  schools. 

Montgomery— Supt.  Landis:  A  local  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Hatboro  January  29th 
and  30th.  It  was  largely  attended  by 
patrons  and  teachers  much  interested  in  the 
work.  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  of  West  Ches- 
ter, and  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Albert,  of  Blooms- 
bur^,  were  the  instructors  during  the  day 
sessions  and  lectured  in  the  evening. 


Montour— Supt.  Derr:  Our  teachers' 
meetings  are  proving  a  great  success,  and 
we  must  commend  the  teachers,  directors- 
and  patrons  for  the  interest  they  have  taken 
and  the  sympathy  they  have  given  us  in 
the  work.  At  these  meetings  we  have  dis- 
cussed reading,  arithmetic,  history,  and 
geography,  and  the  papers  presented  on 
liese  subjects  were  very  good. 

Northampton— Supt.  Bender :  Local  in- 
stitutes were  scheduled  for  this  month  at 
Bath,  Nazareth,  Bangor  and  Portland.  The 
one  at  Bath  could  not  be  held  on  account  of 
small-pox,  in  consequence  of  which  all  the 
schools  and  churches  were  closed.  The 
other  three  were  very  successful  meetings. 
The  average  attendance  of  teachers  at  each 
was  seventy,  besides  a  large  attendance  on 
the  part  of  patrons. 

Snyder— Supt.  Walbom  :  The  County 
Association  of  School  Directors  convened 
at  Middleburg,  January  7th.  Of  the  loS^ 
directors  in  the  county,  73  were  present.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  in  this 
convention,  and  we  are  already  experiencing 
some  of  the  eood  results,  such  as  better 
attendance  and  more  visits  on  the  part  of 
directors  and  patrons.  Four  joint  institutes 
were  held  during  the  month,  of  which  three 
were  a  complete  success;  one  was  poorly  at- 
tended on  account  of  bad  weather.  With 
but  few  exceptions  our  schools  are  doing 
good  work. 

Somerset— Supt.  Seibert :  The  attend- 
ance in  the  schools  visited  this  month  was 
not  so  good  as  usual.  This  was  due  to- 
drifted  roads  and  a  great  deal  of  sickness. 
We  still  have  several  schools  that  are  not 
in  operation  on  account  of  small-pox.  It  is 
encouraging  to  notice  the  increased  inter- 
est in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  direc- 
tors. This  is  shown  by  a  greater  number 
of  recorded  visits  to  schools,  by  an  increase 
iii  the  number  of  those  who  attend  insti- 
tutes, and  make  an  effort  to  have  their 
teachers  present,  and  by  the  earnest  spirit 
manifested  in  securing  better  teachers 
where  vacancies  occur. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton  :  The  schools 
visited  during  the  month  are  all  doing  well. 
Several  excellent  educational  meetings  were 
held,  one  in  Gregg  township,  where  Prof. 
C.  H.  Albert,  of  Bloomsburg,  delivered  the 
evening  address.  The  directors'  convention 
was  held  in  the  court  house  December  29th. 
A  large  number  of  directors  were  present. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Bowersox  and  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart 
addressed  the  convention.  J.  F.  Pawling, 
H.  G.  Dreisbach,  Rev.  W.  W.  Clouser,  James 
Reber  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Dimm  were  elected 
delegates  to  the  State  convention.  The 
officers  elected  were:  President,  Rev.  W.  W.. 
Clouser,  I.  T.  Ruhl  and  L.  C.  Mertz,  vice- 
presidents;  W.  H.  Eisenhauer,  secretary, 
and  A.  D.  Miller,  treasurer. 

Warren— Supt.  Gunning:  The  schools 
are  doing  good  work.  A  local  institute  held 
at  Grand  Valley  was  largelv  attended,  and 
was  interesting  and  helpful.    The  conven- 
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tion  ot  school  directors  held  at  Warren  was 
attended  by  seventy-five  directors.  Many 
•questions  of  importance  were  ably  discussed. 
State  Supt.  Schaeffer  was  present  and  ad- 
dressed the  convention.  On  December  i8th 
the  new  and  commodious  school  building  on 
the  Indian  lands  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate exercises.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Hon.  C.  W.  Stone.  Hon.  H.  H.  Cummings, 
State  Supt.  Schaeffer,  and  others.  A  laree 
number  of  the  Indians  were  present.  Half- 
town,  a  direct  descendant  of  Chief  Corn- 
planter,  and  T.  Cooper,  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Six  Nations,  made  addresses. 
They  spoke  very  encouragingly  of  the 
future  outlook  for  the  red  man  through  ed- 
Ticational  advantages,  and  thanked  the 
•State  for  its  generosity  in  giving  them  this 
fine  buildinfi".  Notwithstanding  the  drifted 
roads  our  school  attendance  has  been  very 

food.  Four  interesting  local  institutes  were 
eld  during  January.  Our  teaching  force 
has  increased  to  fifty -one.  the  rapid  growth 
in  population  making  it  necessary  to  open 
two  additional  schools. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  Though  the 
Directors*  Convention  had  been  held  in 
Au^st,  a  large  number  of  directors  showed 
their  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  by 
attending  the  institute.  Our  instructors 
were  W.  N.  Ferris.  Big  Rapids.  Michigan; 
S.  C.  Schmucker,  West  Chester;  S.  D.  Fess, 
Chicago;  and  Mrs.  Anna  B  Friedman. 
Buffalo.  Local  institutes  have  been  held  in 
many  places  throughout  the  county.  In 
several  townships  ^ucational  associations 
have  been  formed,  composed  of  the  teachers 
and  directors  of  the  district. 

Waynb— Supt.  Hower  :  The  past  month 
has  been  the  most  severe  for  cold  and 
stormy  weather  we  have  ever  experienced. 
On  three  different  days  the  thermometer 
registered  more  than  twenty  below  zero. 
The  heavy  fall  of  snow  with  accompanying 
drifts  has  made  the  visitation  of  schools 

Eractically  impossible.  Institutes  were 
eld  at  Damascus  and  Waymart,  but  the 
attendance  was  small  on  account  of  the 
drifted  roads.  For  the  same  cause  the  at- 
tendance, especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
was  lowered.  Most  of  the  schools  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  are  doing  eood 
work.  Considerable  annoyance  has  been 
caused  by  the  indififerent  work  of  assessors 
in  returning  the  number  of  children  between 
six  and  sixteen  years.  In  some  districts 
fully  one-third  of  the  children  were  omitted. 
Beaver  Fali^— Supt.  Magiiire:  To  put 
into  practical  use  the  denominate-numoer 
work  taught  in  the  lower  grades,  sets  of 
apparatus  for  each  building  have  been  pur- 
chased as  follows :  Dry  measures—pint, 
quart,  2-quart,  4-quart,  peck,  and  half- 
bushel;  liquid  measures— gill,  pint,  quart. 
2  quart,  gallon ;  avoirdupois  weights— scale. 
%  oz..  ounce.  2  ozs.,  40ZS..  8  ozs.,  pound, 
and  2  lbs.  Lehigh  University  has  recently 
offered  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  of 
our  high  school  a  scholarship  good  for  four 


years  in  either  the  classical  or  the  Latin- 
Scientific  course  at  that  institution. 

Carlisle— Supt.  Wagner  :  The  school 
board  at  its  meeting  in  January  purchased 
a  new  upright  piano  for  the  grammar  achod 
and  placed  a  full  set  of  "  weights  and 
measures  *'  in  each  of  the  school  building 
A  library  of  165  volumes,  comprising  his- 
tory, biography,  fiction  and  poetry  has  been 
presented  to  the  grammar  school  by  C.  P. 
Humrich.  Esq.  The  work  of  physiod  cul- 
ture has  been  systematized  by  placing  a 
manual  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher. 

Chambersburg  —  Supt.  Gelwix  :  Our 
teachers'  institutes  are  held  monthly  and 
are  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  have  the 
interests  of  their  schools  at  heart.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  general  meetings,  we  have  grade 
meetings  at  frequent  intervals. 

Cheltenham  Twp.  {Montgomery  O?.)— 
Supt.  Wagner:  The  Lower  End  Teachers* 
ana  Directors'  Association  meeting  at  Ab- 
ington  was  addressed  by  Wilson  L.  GiU, 
Ph.  D.,  on  Training  in  Civics  in  the  Public 
Schools  by  Practice.  The  distribution  (^ 
time  among  the  school  branches  was  an- 
other topic  of  discussion.  There  was  a  veiy 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  reading 
and  language  together  with  the  necessary 
writing  exercises  and  arithmetic,  should 
have  the  larger  portions  of  available  school 
time.  In  the  institute  at  Hatboro,  arranged 
for  by  the  late  Supt.  Hofiecker  and  held  by 
Supt.  Landis.  considerable  discussion  was 
aroused  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
beginners.  Primary  teachers  g;enerall7 
favored  seven  years  as  the  beginning  age, 
with  one  or  more  years  in  the  kindeigaiten. 
This  would  relieve  the  primary  rooms  of 
overcrowding,  would  force  the  pnblic  kin- 
dergarten to  be  established,  and  would  make 
the  transition  gradual  and  reasonable  for  the 
child. 

Danville— Supt.  Gordy  :  Our  teachers 
attended  the  county  institute.  They  must 
have  derived  benefit  ftom  the  able  instrao 
tion  given  under  the  direction  of  conntr 
Supt.  C.  W.  Derr.  A  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  State  Association  of  School  Di- 
rectors at  their  last  meeting  was  made  by 
our  local  representative.  Jacob  Fisher,  at  the 
Thursday  altemoon  session  of  the  institute. 
During  the  month  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Homer, 
teacher  of  the  commercial  branches  in  the 
high  school,  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
a  place  in  the  Pension  Office  at  Washington. 
Miss  Kate  B.  Potts  was  elected  to  take 
charge  of  that  department.  She  comes  wdl 
recommended  from  Scranton,  Pa. 

DuNMORE— Supt.  Hoban:  We  are  hamp- 
ered somewhat  m  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  law.  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  surrounding  towns  are  giving  it  very 
little  attention.  One  family  moved  out  of 
town,  so  that  the  children  would  be  per- 
mitted to  work.  We  tried  the  experiment 
of  placing  but  40  pupils  in  the  primary 
room  in  two  buildings.  In  ten  weeks  the 
40  children  were  able  to  read.    In  the  bnUd- 
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ings  where  we  had  65  pnpils  in  the  primary 
rooms,  from  27  to  30  pupils  were  able  to 
read  in  the  same  time.  We  expect  to  be 
able  to  so  arrange  the  children  in  the  future 
that  not  more  than  45  children  will  be  in 
the  primary  rooms.  The  progress  made  in 
drawing  this  year  shows  the  wisdom  the 
school  board  displayed  in  employing  a 
supervisor  of  drawing.  The  children  are 
delighted  with  the  work,  and  their  progress 
has  been  astonishing. 

Lansford— Supt.  Killian:  An  epidemic 
of  measles,  enforcing  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
health,  has  caused  manv  to  be  dropped  from 
the  roll.  The  parochial  school  at  St.  Mich- 
ael's Catholic  church  takes  away  about  125 
pupils.  Repairs  were  made  in  the  heating 
system  of  the  West  Ward  building.  A  com- 
plete register,  showine  pupil's  name,  date 
of  birth,  place  of  birth,  name  of  parent  or 
guardian,  place  of  residence,  date  of  vacci- 
nation, vaccinating  physician,  room  and 
grade,  and  number  of  vaccination  certifi- 
cate, was  made  during  the  month.  I  recom- 
mended to  the  board  that  all  pupils  absent 
from  school  three  days  in  any  four  consecu- 
tive weeks  shall  be  reported  to  the  parents 
immediately,  with  a  notice  of  the  conse- 
quences that  will  follow  if  the  child  is 
absent  five  days.  Immediately  on  the  fifth 
day  the  child  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll, 
and  must  appear  before  tne  superintendent 
within  three  days  to  be  re-instated.  Fail- 
ing to  comply  would  give  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  the  attendance  officer.  If  a 
pnpil  should  be  dropped  twice  in  two  con- 
aecutive  months,  he  shall  be  demoted  one 
gprade  or  class.  The  board  has  not  yet  taken 
action  on  the  matter.  We  have  announced 
February  26th  as  Patrons'  Day. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  {Schuylkill  G?.)— Supt. 
Noonan :  At  the  January  meeting  the  school 
board  added  book- keeping  to  the  course  of 
studies  in  the  high  school.  Book-keeping 
and  penmanship  are  considered  by  parents 
the  most  useful  part  of  a  practical  education. 
Probably  less  stress  on  a  master3r  of  difficult 
problems  in  arithmetic  and  special  training 
m  some  particular  studv  would  make  boys 
and  girls  more  useful  after  they  leave 
school.  The  evening  schools  were  not 
opened  this  term.  The  law  enacted  by  the 
last  legislature  forbidding  boys  to  work 
around  the  mines,  or  in  the  breaker,  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  T3,  has  caused  parents 
to  send  these  boys  to  the  day  school.  While 
there  are  a  number  of  boys  above  that  age 
who  had  attended  the  night  schools,  yet  I 
regret  to  state  that  the  night  schools  are  not 
appreciated  by  the  boys  or  their  parents  as 
much  as  thejr  should  be.  It  may  have  been 
a  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  night 
school  teachers,  for  I  have  observed  that  the 
school  taught  by  the  experienced  teacher 
had  regular  attendance  and  no  destruction 
of  school  property. 

Phoenixvili^e— Supt.  Leister:  On  Fri- 
day, January  29th,  tne   schools  were  ad- 


journed in  the  afternoon  to  hear  an  excel- 
lent address  on  '*  Education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania" by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  before  the 
Woman's  Club  of  this  place. 

Reading— Supt.  Foos:  The  contract  has 
been  awarded  for  the  new  Boys*  High 
School  at  ^29,400  for  building,  exclusive  of 
lot.  It  is  to  be  of  granite  and  brick.  An 
additional  building  of  four  rooms  was 
opened.  The  use  of  slates  has  been  abol- 
ished in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades  the  matter  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers. 

Shamokin— Supt.  Howerth:  Mr.  E.  E. 
Arnold,  who  has  been  teacher  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  hieh  school  for  the  past  twoyears^ 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  |)osition  of  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Mineral  Mining  Company. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Robinson,  supervising  principal 
of  the  Centralia  schools,  has  been  elected  to 
fill  his  position.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  Wellesley  College, 
the  right  of  certification  for  admission  to 
that  institution  was  extended  to  the  Sha- 
mokin  high  school. 

South  Sharon— Supt.  Canon:  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  we 
have  started  a  library  with  168  good  books. 
We  have  the  encouragement  ol  the  board, 
and  will  receive  support  as  soon  as  funda 
are  available. 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes  :  The  Dau- 
phin County  Directors'  Association  held  its 
mid-winter  meeting  in  Steelton  January  29th 
and  30th.  The  Friday  evening  session  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  educational  rally,  and 
was  largely  attended  by  our  people.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  December  and  January 
considerable  work  was  done  in  preparation 
for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Th^  subjects 
represented  were  arithmetic,  language  and 
drawing. 

Taylor— Supt.  Lloyd :  All  the  grades 
have  been  doing  fair  work.  The  night 
schools  are  entering  upon  their  third 
month's  work,  and  the  attendance  has  set- 
tled from  a  crowded  condition  at  first  to  a 
steady  number  of  young  men  and  boys 
working  earnestly  to  improve  themselves. 
We  have  five  rooms  opened  for  this  work. 

Waynesboro— Supt.  Reber:  We  are  add- 
ing books  to  the  amount  of  |i8o  to  our  al- 
ready excellent  public  school  library.  In 
the  selection  of  our  books  we  have  regard 
to  the  needs  of  the  growing  mind,  and  the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  is  of  most  value. 
On  the  evening  of  January  29th,  teachers,, 
superintendent  and  directors  met  in  the 
spacious  parlors  of  director  J.  H.  Gehr,  for 
tne  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  school 
work,  and  for  social  enjoyment,  which  Mr. 
Gehr  and  his  good  wife  know  so  well  how 
to  supply.  The  addresses,  etc.,  were  all  of 
a  high  order,  and  the  meeting  was  a  grand 
success.  The  school  board  has  voted  the 
teachers  a  day  for  visiting  schools  in  other 
boroughs  or  cities  for  the  inspection  of 
work.  The  superintendent  was  granted 
from  a  week  to  ten  days. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  WONDER. 


^     7^      1^ 

1.  Thoughts    of    won-der!     O     how     migh-ty!  How      sta  -pen-dous!    how     pro  -  foflnit 

2,  Thous    -    2.n<\%  thro^  the    hours  of        darkness,  .Stud       the     con  -  cavt        of       the         sltV^ 
3»  Pause,        iny  thoughts,  lo  I  numerous       beings    Move      on     «v'  -  ry        plan  -  et 


All        the      sl?fs  UiaC    spar  -  ktc  yon-der,     Roll 

ThouitandSi     thuusaiids     hid    from         science,     Shine 
AH        for     brcaift*afiLi     Ufe,    and         ^idanre,    Sub    - 


in       orbs    of      vast  -  ness  rouod.. 
un  -  seen    hj      mor  -  tal       fiw. 
ject       to     tlieir    Mak-er"* 


'm 


2r^ 


Tr";.!*: 


^ 


i h 


tf-:==:^ 


Thoughts  of  won  -  der! 
Thoughts  of  won-  dtrl 


m 


^. 


o 
o 


how 
how 


might  -  y  I    How 
might  -  y  \    How 


mignt - 

J3 


i^li^^^N^^ 


1*^       -J«- 

^    -  pcn-dous!     how     pro-4cundl 
stu  -   pen-dous!     how     pro  ■  fcutidl 

r*  rs  c 


x: 


1 — r 

4,  Every  world  lias  hlM^  and  valle:ys. 

And  Ills  hand  formcti  every  rtowcTf 
Every  golden -winged  insect » 

Sporting  jja  the  fragrant  bower. — CkO- 


5.  Every  little  joy  and  sotrow. 
Every  hope  and  evcr>-  fear. 
Follow  His  supreme  tlirection, 
Fully  as  same  mighty  sphere. — CirOw 


HEAVEN  IS  MY  HOME. 


T.  B.  Tat'^os 


I,  I'm  but  a  stranger  here,  Heaven  ii5  my  home;  Earth  is  a  det^crt  *lTe(iT,  Heaven  is  mv  bome» 
a.  What  tho' the  tempest  ragf,  Heaven  is  my  home  j  Short  is  my  pd^imai^e.  Heaven  is  my  home. 
3.  Thereat  my  Saviour*  5  side.  Heaven  is  my  home;  1      shall  I  je    glor-i    fied.  Heaven  btfiy  home. 


Danger  an  d  sorrow  stand  Round  En  eon  every  hand,  Heav'n  is  my  father -land,  He3V*nhmy 

Time's  cold  and  ^^intry  blasts  Boon  will  be  overpast  I  ^\v.\\\  reach  home  at  last,    Heav'n  h  m> 

There  are  the  good  and  blest,  Those  I  loved  mo^  and  best.  There,  too,  I  >mm  shall  rest,  Heav'n  is  m) 


horatp 
Lome. 
Lome. 


There  are  ''Many  Men  of  Many  Minds 


»» 


|0J&1 


And  WHEN  the  Members  of 
OVER  FOURTEEN  HUNDRED 

School  Boards  agree  unanimously 
on  the 

"Holden  System  for 
PreservingBoolis" 


AS  A  m:kans  oin 


SAVING  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  ANNUAUY 


BY  PROTBOTINQ  THE 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  OP 


Free   Text- Books,    Supplementary  Readers, 
Public  and  School  Library-Books, 

Is  it  asking  too  much  to  allow  us  to  explain  and  demonstrate 
this  remarkable  ^^ System  "  to  your  School  Board? 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co., 


O.  W.  HOLDEN,  Pres*t. 
M.  C.  HOLDEN,  8ccV- 


SFRIWCaTBT.P,   MASS. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Cornell  University 

July  7  to  August  19,  1904 


118  OOHRSES  IN  23  DEPARTMENTS 


Schools  ofGeography  and  of  Nature  Work  for  the  Grades. 
Abundant  Coutsts  for  CoUese  and  High-School  Teachers. 

Tuition  fee  $95.    Inexpensire   Living.    Send  for  Circular 
and  Book  of  View  a.    Address  ..-.—^ 

JTHe^REGISTRAR = 


Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  World  Book.  "trKf.ar; 

Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 

By  J.  P.  McCaskey.  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty 
(450)  of  the  best  songs  and  hymns  in  the  world 
in  400  pages.  Hundreds  of  old  Favorites,  in 
addition  to  National,  Christmas,  Arbor  Day 
and  Children's  Songs,  and  a  hundred  hymns 
that  are  sung  everywhere.  Music  in  four  parts. 
Much  reading  matter  relating  to  music  to  fill 
out  pages.  One  of  the  best  i^ft  books  that 
has  ever  been  compiled,  for  Christmas.  Birth- 
days, Weddings,  and  other  occasions.  Every- 
'  body  who  sees  it  is  glad  to  have  it"  Sent 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  80  cents,  by 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,    - 

New  York,  Cincinnatit  or  Chicago. 


THE  APPLETON   SCHOOL  BOOKS 

THE   CULTURE   READERS 

Embodying  the  Natural  Method  in  Reading 

Edited  by  ELLEN  E.  KENYON- WARNER,  Ph.D.,  and  JENNY  B.  MERRILL,  Ph.D. 

BOOK  ONE— For  First  Half  of  the  First  Year         MO\A7    1?T?  A  FlV 
BOOK  TWO-For  Second  Half  of  the  First  Year     ^^  V/  W      R,Mltl\.lJ  X 

METHOD— The  development  of  a^vocabulary  in  exact  sequence.     Logical  use  of  phonic  elements  in  both  analysis  and 
synthesis . 

SUBJECT  MATTER— Unlike  alliother  method  and  phonic  readers.    The  Best  Children**  Literatura  only  b  used. 
Beautifully  illustrated 

ARITHMETICS 


By  J.  W.  A.  YOUNG,  Ph.D., 

Auociat€  Prp/ettor  0/ Mathtmatic*.  University 
of  Chicago. 


and  LAMBERT  L.  JACKSON,  M.A., 

Head  0/ Department  ^Mathematics,  State  Normal  School. 
Brockpcrt,  New  Yorh. 


They  teach— The  practical  aide  Of  Anthmetle.  The  use  of  the  hands  as  well  as  the  head. 

The  doing  of  things  that  interest.  Eyeryday  life  represented  hy  problems. 

They  provide  also— The  needed  material  for  the  teacher. 

Book  One  Now  Ready,  40  cents. 

PHYSIOLOGIES 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  HYGIENE.    Studies  in  Health  and  How  to  Preserve  it.    By  William  O.  Kkohn,  Ph.D.    Small  quarto* 

144  pages,  price  35  cents. 
GRADED  LESSONS  IN  HYGIENE.    By  William  O.  Kkohn,  Ph.D.    Small  quarto,  959  pages,  price  60  cents. 

These  books  are  scientifically  accurate.  They  are  Interesting  to  children.  They  exert  a  real  influence  for  hcalthlul 
livin|^.  They  are  the  first  thoroughly  sound  common  school  text-books  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  be  published.  They 
have  imitators  but  no  equals. 

Full  particulars  and  catalogues  furnished  free  by  the  publishers. 

D.  APPLiESTOHr  AND  GOMPAHrTy 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALLEN  AND  QREENOUQH'S 

Xm  Catin  Qrammar 

^HIS  well  known  Latin  grammar,  although  in  a 
new  form,  still  remains  the  Allen  and  Green- 
ough  Grammar  in  scope  and  in  general  plan, 
and  retains  the  characteristic  qualities  that  have  given 
the  book  a  world-wide  distinction.  But  the  work 
has  been  revised  in  every  detail  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  latest  results  of  scholarship  the 
world  over,  and  has  been  rearranged  where  nec- 
essary to  make  it  as  convenient  for  use  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

COLLAR  AND  DANIELL'5 

Tlr$t  Vcar  Latin 

p 

fHIS  book  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  average 
class  of  beginners  all  the  material  required  dur- 
ing the  first  year.     The  following  striking  char- 
acteristics are  wortfiy  of  special  attention. 

The  comparative  treatment  of  the  verb. 

The  relative  shortening  of  the  exercises  for  translation 
into  Latin. 

The  frequent  inter^persion  of  review  questions,  conver- 
sations, and  reading  lessons. 

The  summary  of  rules  lor  reference,  and  the  index. 

The  "  Essentials  of  Grammar  "  preceding  the  lessons. 

The  copious  selections  for  reading  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Ginn  and  Company,  PubUfthers, 

Address  1415  Arch  St.,  PHIUDELPHIA,  PA. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Cornell  University 

July  7  to  Au£^ust  19,  1904. 


118  Coursef,  60  Instnietors,  23  fitpartmasts. 

special  mention  :  Schools  of  Geography  (at  Courses),  and 
of  Nature  Work  fio  Courses) ;  Languages,  Scienoee,  History,    • 
Education,  Art,  Mathematics;  (or  CoUeg^,  High-School  and    - 
Grade  Teachers.  '    . 

Send  for  Circular  and  Book  of  View*.    Addrefts  I 

THE    BEGISTRAft 
Cornell  University.  ithac*i  N;  Y. 

.1         f 

National  TeacKers'  A^etficy  • 
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J.  C.  WALTERS,  Manager. 

i 
Prompt,  Reliable,  Efficient.    School  and  College  offidaJa    ' 

proTidrd  with  good  teachers.    We  want  teachers  for  tlia 

North  and  West;    Cood  stlaries.    Good  vacandea.    Super-    ' 

intendents,  principnls,  high  school,  special  and  grade  teach-    i 

era  desiring  promotion,  better  salary  or  dillerent  location, 

write  for  Manual  9.3 

4^  The  PenneylTanla  District  Wtegim^mr 

will  be  ordered  at  Publishers'  rstet  (S4.v>  hr  taprtts  or  15.00 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board  desirag  it,  and  tmaSUi^ 
amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book,     nrtilni. 

J.  P.  ICeCiuilKey,  TiMicrefg.  Pa. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENTS*  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAI. 

ASSOCIATION. 


FOURTEENTH   ANNUAI.  CONVENTION,   AT  NORRISTOWN. 


THE  fourteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Department  of  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Association  met  pur- 
suant to  announcement  in  the  Assembly 
of  the  High  School  building  at  Norris- 
town,  on  Wednesday,  March  9th,  at  10 
o'clock. 

President  Jos.  K.  Gotwals,  of  Norris- 
town,  called  the  convention  to  order,  and 
devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  E.  Pfatteicher,  who  read  i  Sam. 
xix  and  Luke  ii,  and  offered  prayer. 

Supt.  A.  D.  Yocum,  of  Chester,  was 
called  to  the  chair  while  President  Got- 
wals delivered  the  following 

IN  AUGUR  AI.  address:  REMINISCENCES. 

Gentlemen :  The  subject  of  my  Inaugural 
may  seem  strange  to  some  of  you.  I  have 
chosen  it  at  the  request  of  some  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  If  it  does  not 
meet  with  your  approval,  lay  the  blame  on 
them.  My  remarks  are  to  be  based  upon 
my  own  observations  in  the  school-room 
before  the  advent  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  few 
of  the  men  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  at 
a  period  which  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
forties.  These  days  are  often  referred  to 
by  persons  who  have  heeded  many  exag- 
gerated statements  made  from  hearsay. 
Teachers*  methods  of  instruction  have  been 
ridiculed,  sometimes  justly  and  at  other 
times    unjustly.     The    difficulties    under 


which  the  instructors  labored  were  seldom 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  Wise  Man  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
good  book  commenced  with  a  backward 
look,  considering  the  ways  of  his  fathers, 
not  forgetting  his  wise  counsel.  Most  ot 
us  are  prone  to  look  forward  and  sometimes 
build  castles,  cherish  and  entertain  great 
schemes,  but  is  it  not  true  that  they  who 
consider  first  who  has  gone  before  and  what 
relation  they  sustain  to  those  who  preceded 
them,  are  in  a  condition  to  turn  with  far 
better  spirit  to  the  future  ?  '*  The  Past  is  a 
good  teacher,"  and  I  trust  in  m^  reference 
to  the  Past  I  may  be  able  to  bring  before 
you  some  facts  that  will  be  profitable  to 
all  of  us. 

May  it  not  be  well  for  us  occasionally  to 
revert  to  the  good  that  was  done  by  the 
educators  living  at  the  time  referred  to,  who 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  so 
much  of  the  good  we  now  enjoy?  Men 
who  by  their  energy  and  perseverance  over- 
came the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  pre- 
pared the  path  in  which  we  are  now  per- 
mitted to  travel  ?  That  there  were  earnest 
laborers  in  those  days  can  readily  be  seen  if 
you  will  but  notice  the  spirit  in  which  they 
entered  the  work,  presenting  at  that  time 
many  of  the  themes  to  which  our  attention 
is  directed  in  these  days. 

I  am  expected  to  confine  myself  mostly 
to  those  whom  I  knew  personally.  Among 
the  first  to  come  before  me  is  one  whom 
some  of  you  knew,  namely,  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes.  To  listen  to  him  when  talking 
upon  the  subject  in  which  he  was  most 
interested,  '*  The  Education  of  the  Masses/' 
was  an  inspiration  to  any  one  having  this 
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privilege.  If  you  will  read  his  reports  when 
superintendent  of  common  scnools  you 
will  see  where  he  stood  on  the  great  prob- 
1'  m  at  that  time.  Again,  if  you  will  read 
The  School  Journal  for  1853  and  1854,  you 
will  there  bee  the  man  at  his  work.  The 
great  work  accomplished  by  him  in  organ- 
izing the  free  school  system  speaks  for 
itself.  While  many  suggestions  made  by 
him  at  that  time  were  unheeded,  yet  later 
they  were  taken  up  by  educators  and  put 
into  practice.  We  are  at  this  day  reaping 
the  fruit  of  his  labors. 

In  the  journals  just  mentioned  I  find  the 
names  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  then  of  Mari- 
etta, and  S.  D.  Ingram  of  Harrisburg,  both 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
State  Teachers*  Association.  Doctor  Wick- 
erhham  was  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  forties 
and  fifties.  Besides  a  teacher  of  children, 
he  was  truly  a  teacher  of  teachers.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Association  in  1854.  The  call  of 
this  committee  may  show  us  what  our 
educators  were  then  thinking  about.  Note 
this  extract:  *'The  great  question  of  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  educate  all  her  children 
will  be  brought  up  for  examination.  It  is 
well  known  that  combined  attacks  have 
been  made  in  several  States  as  well  as 
threatened  in  our  own  against  this  princi- 
ple, the  very  basis  of  our  common  school 
system,  and,  while  we  may  feel  that  Gibral- 
tar-like the  system  stands  too  firm  to  be 
shaken,  it  is  part  of  a  wise  discretion  that 
its  friends  measure  well  their  position  and 
strength  and  be  prepared  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency to  enter  the  conflict  and  defend  it.'* 
This  is  a  representation  of  the  man.  To 
those  who  have  worked  with  him  these 
words  seem  familiar  and  bring  again  before 
us  the  man  who  did  so  much  to  systematize 
the  work  in  our  own  state.  This  gives  us 
some  idea  of  what  agitated  the  minds  of 
educators  fifty  years  ago.  Now  we  can  see 
how  successful  they  were  in  devising  ways 
and  means  to  uphold  this  duty  of  the  State 
to  educate  all  her  children. 

Among  the  educators  named  at  this  time 
there  was  one  seldom  mentioned  who  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice,  under 
whose  instruction  I  was  permitted  to  spend 
several  months  and  who  by  his  familiarity 
with  his  subject  and  his  art  of  imparting 
what  he  knew  to  those  under  him  made  him 
a  power  and  an  inspiration  to  all  his  pupils. 
I  have  reference  to  Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard.  To 
know  this  man  was  to  love  him.  Not  only 
as  a  teacher  but  as  an  institute  worker  there 
were  few  at  that  time  who  had  a  greater 
power  in  instilling  into  the  minds  of  young 
ttrachers  a  love  for  whatever  he  brought 
before  them.  Read  some  of  his  lectures 
before  the  county  institutes  and  before  liter- 
ary societies;  also  his  first  report  as  county 
superintendent.  Let  me  read  a  selection 
from  The  School  Journal  of  1854:  **I  con- 
sider teaching  one  of  the  noblest  of  pro- 
fv.'  sions,  and  the  accomplished  teacher  one 


of  the  greatest  of  men.  His  doings  and 
sayings  are  known  all  over  the  land;  his 
pure,  great  sentiments  are  deeply  engraven 
upon  the  hearts  of  thousands,  modiiyiBg 
greatly  their  principles  and  morals.  *  The 
sun  is  deemea  great  and  illustrious  in  the 
centre  of  his  family  of  worlds,  holding  them 
all  in  the  sweeping  pathway  of  ether,  spread- 
ing abroad  upon  them  all  light,  life  and 
beauty.*  Is  not,  then,  the  accomplished 
teacher  great  and  illustrious  in  his  central 
and  commanding  position,  with  a  society  of 
intellects  moving  and  shining  at  his  cul,  a 
society  of  hearts  throbbing  and  resolving  in 
quick  answer  to  his  own  }  The  intellects  of 
such  men  lit  up  with  goodness,  the  princi- 
pal element  of  greatness,  will  shine  when 
the  stars  have  ceased  to  shine;  and  theirs 
are  hearts  which  are  to  grow  richer  and 
purer  forever.  That  teacher  who  thus,  with 
the  movement  of  his  own  master-spirit, 
carries  alons[  in  company  a  grand  retinue  of 
hearts  and  intellects,  possesses  a  splendid 
greatness,  which  might  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tion of  an  angel.  Encompass  yooradves 
with  all  that  tends  to  purify  and  elevate 
your  thoughts,  and  to  plume  the  immortal 
soul  for  its  flight  to  that  eternal  abode, 
where  man  no  longer  writhes  in  agony 
under  the  smarts  a  tvrant  inflicts;  where  no 
longer  bigotry  unsheathes  his  mnrdenms 
sword,  applies  his  hellish  tortures,  or 
kindles  tne  martvr*s  flame  for  man's  de- 
struction; but  where  the  Redeemer,  the 
God  of  infinite  goodness  and  love  dwells; 
where  worldly  bickerings  and  evils  are  not 
known,  and  where  joy  supreme  eternally 
reigns.'* 

As  far  as  I  knew  the  man  he  did  encom- 
pass himself  with  all  that  tends  to  pnriiy 
and  elevate  his  thoughts.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  his  soul  has  taken  its  eternal  abode 
in  that  happ^  home  referred  to.  Death 
claimed  him  in  early  life  before  he  had 
fullv  completed  his  mathematical  works. 

There  are  others  to  whom  I  conld  refer, 
but  time  will  not  permit.  Do  we  not  owe 
lasting  thanks  for  the  steps  taken  by  these 
men,  and  may  we  not  profit  by  their  devo- 
tion  to  the  cause  ?  Should  it  not  spur  ns  on 
to  do  whatever  we  can  to  see  that  all  are 
properl  jT  educated  ?  We  have  not  the  same 
difficulties  to  confront  us  that  they  had« 
still  there  are  continually  new  phases  that 
present  themselves  in  our  work  that  require 
as  much  energy  and  wisdom  as  was  re- 
quired by  those  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
At  that  time  there  was  considerable  nnrest 
among  educators.  There  was  not  that 
unity  of  action  in  the  education  of  the 
masses  that  was  desirable. 

The  agitation  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  county  superintendents  was  brought  to 
an  issue  in  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1854 
which  went  into  effect  in  June  of  that  year. 
Similar  to  many  other  changes,  this  Act 
met  with  great  opposition  in  many  sections, 
opposition  which  died  away  after  a  time. 
I  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  first  county 
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snperinteiicietits  under  the  Act  referred  to. 
The  highest  salary  received  was  |i,ooo  and 
the  lowest  $50  a  year.  Man^  of  these  were 
without  doubt  selected  against  their  con- 
sent. This  was  the  case  in  Montgomery 
connty  where  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Rodenbough, 
a  clergyman  who  then  had  charge  of  two 
Presbyterian  churches,  was  elect^.  True, 
he  was  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  preacher,  but 
he  did  not  accept.  Dr.  B.  L.  Acker,  editor 
of  the  principal  newspaper  of  the  town,  was 
elected  in  his  stead.  These  early  superin- 
tt  ndents  did  not  expect  to  put  in  all  their 
time  in  this  work.  This  is  seen  from  the 
other  occupations  continued  by  them,  such 
as  teaching,  preaching,  editing  newspapers 
and  farming.  About  this  time  the  county 
institute  began  to  be  revived.  Some  of  the 
superintendents  did  not  know  or  even  feel 
that  they  had  a  part  in  these  institutes. 
Those  who  did  not  attend  received  a  sharp 
rebuke  from  the  Department. 

To  follow  up  the  changes  noticed  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  these  institutes  would 
be  interesting,  but  that  does  not  belong  to 
my  theme.  I  will  name  a  few  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  that  period,  leaving  you 
to  mark  the  change,  it  any;  Church  and 
School;  Teachers'  Trials  (they  had  trials  in 
those  davs);  Modus  Operandi  of  the  School- 
soom;  Church,  State  and  Parent.  We  find 
strong  pleas  made  for  proper  attention  to  the 
eltrmentary  branches,  such  as  reading,  spell- 
ing and  orthoepy,  and  we  hear  something  of 
that  now-a-days.  The  study  of  physiology 
in  common  schools  was  advocatea — ^both  the 
e£fect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  the  best 
method  of  ventilating  school-houses.  How 
can  the  dictionary  be  used  to  best  advantage? 
How  teach  the  A,  B,  C?  Co  education  of  uie 
sexes  was  discussed  ;  and  resolutions  for  a 
higher  standard  for  teachers  generally  advo- 
cated. A  resolution  for  teaching  the  higher 
branches  was  tabled  at  one  institute  on  the 
basis  that  they  could  not  be  taught  by 
teachers  who  could  not  write  three  lines  in 
good  English.  Low  salaries  worried  the 
educators  then,  and  this  subject  has  worried 
them  ever  since.  Did  you  ever  attend  a 
meeting  of  an  educational  body  in  which 
this  was  not  discussed  ?  Corporal  punish- 
ment was  upheld  and  discouragea.  The 
very  mention  of  this  subject  may  cause  a 
peculiar  sensation  to  pass  over  some  of  you 
when  you  think  of  your  school  days.  The 
question  seems  to  be  revived  a^ain  by  some 
of  our  leading  educators  who  think  the  Wise 
Man  was  not  so  far  wrong  when  he  spoke  of 
**  not  soaring  the  rod."  Public  examina- 
tions of  pupils  seemed  to  bring  forth  quite 
animated  aiscussions  in  The  Journal  re- 
ferred to.  Written  tests  or  written  exami- 
nations were  seldom  heard  of;  all  were  con- 
duct«^d  orally.  This  method  was  conducted 
in  the  Normal  Schools  for  several  years. 
Examiners  did  not  have  the  dreaded  piles  of 
papers  to  look  over  that  now  face  them  in 
the  normal  tests,  and  that  some  look  over  so 
carefally.    The  grading  of  schools  in  rural 


districts  was  a  long  time  coming,  bat  it 
came.  I  mention  but  a  few  subjects  to  show 
the  trend  oi  thought  in  the  days  in  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  enter  on  the  roll  of 
teachers. 

It  seems  to  me  profitable  for  those  of  us 
engaged  in  our  respective  work,  if  we  can 
recall  our  early  school  days  as  pupils,  and 
later  as  teachers,  brought  before  some 
august  superintendent  or  committee  to  be 
examined.  I  pity  the  man  or  rather  the 
teacher  who  cannot  go  back  and  recall  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  met  him  in  his  early 

gursuit  of  knowledge ;  recall  some  of  the 
eartaches  caused  by  an  unsympathetic 
teacher  or  examiner;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  inspiration  received  from  one  of  the  op- 
posite nature,  one  whose  heart  was  in  his 
work.  Does  not  this  reflection  upon  these 
things  make  us  better  prepared  to  meet  those 
who  come  to  us  for  help  ? 

The  selection  of  teachers  was  made  in 
different  ways.  The  board  of  directors 
generally  secured  some  one  who  was  con- 
sidered uie  wisest  among  their  number  to 
do  the  questioning.  No  special  form  of 
certificate  was  required;  credentials  were 
looked  at  and  no  doubt  had  some  weight  in 
determining  the  fitness  of  the  canoidate. 
If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  I 
will  give  you  my  experience  under  an  ex- 
amination as  conducted  by  a  committee 
just  before  the  introduction  of  the  examina- 
tions by  the  county  superintendents.  The 
place  was  in  a  county  village  in  Schuylkill 
county  named  New  Philadelphia.  The  ex- 
amination was  held  in  this  place  for  the 
schools  of  the  district.  There  were  thirteen 
or  fourteen  candidates.  I  was  one  of  the 
number,  having  gone  there  through  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  near  relatives.  The 
dreaded  examination  day  came,  and  I  found 
myself  in  the  school  building  of  that  place. 
Before  us  were  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  two  prominent  educators  of 
Potts ville,  all  at  the  time  strangers  to  me. 
The  spokesman  told  us  to  be  seated  and  put 
into  our  hands  a  paper  on  which  we  were 
to  write  our  names.  After  all  had  signed 
we  were  called  one  by  one  in  front  of  his 
desk.  My  name  being  first  put  me  at  the 
head  of  the  class,  consequently  the  first 
question  came  to  me,  which  I  answered  as  I 
thought  correctly,  but  not  satisfactorily  to 
the  examiner.  The  question  was  then  given 
to  the  one  next  to  me  His  answer  satis- 
fied the  examiner,  hence  I  lost  my  position. 
When  the  subject  of  grammar  came  up  my 
friend  failed,  I  gave  what  was  considered 
the  correct  answer,  and  trapped  him.  We 
did  not  exchange  places  after  this.  I  feel 
prett3r  sure  that  it  was  the  answering  of  this 
question  that  helped  me  to  get  my  first 
school.  There  were  some  amusing  answers 
given  by  different  persons.  An  answer 
given  to  "  What  are  parallels  of  latitudes  ?" 
was,  The^  are  black  lines  drawn  across  the 
map,  meridians  are  black  lines  drawn  from 
top  to  bottom  of  map.    Similar  answers  to 
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other  questions  were  given.  The  examiner 
knew  what  he  was  about;  l^is  aids  were 
learned  men. 

The  examination  over  the  distributip'n  of 
schools  commenced:  the  standing  in'  the 
class  was  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  the  teachers,  for  the  reason  that 
schools  were  promised  beforehand  to  ap- 
plicants and  former  teachers.  One  school 
was  left,  and  for  it  there  were  three  or  four 
applicants.  I  was  selected  for  this.  It  was 
considered  the  most  undesirable  in  the  dis- 
trict. One  of  the  directors  said  to  me, 
**You  are  strong  enough  to  whale  those 
boys."  That  was  his  idea  of  a  teacher.  I 
kept  the  school  for  the  term,  eight  months. 
I  did  some  teaching  and  some  whaling,  and 
caused  considerable  wailing  at  times.  You 
will  not  wonder  at  this  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  school  was  composed  of  all  classes  of 
miners'  children,  when  the  coal  breakers 
stopped  the  school  increased  to  150,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  125  for  one  month. 
These  did  not  all  come  for  the  purpose  of 
learning.  Books  were  scarce,  ana .  there  was 
no  uniformity  in  the  text-books.  You  were 
expected  to  give  each  pupil  four  recitations 
daily.  This  I  tried  to  do.  Of  this  large 
number  there  were  but  few  who  had  ever 
studied  geography,  and  grammar  had  never 
been  taught.  I  attempted  to  teach  the 
A,  B,  C's.  Some  of  them  learned  to  read, 
while  others  did  not.  A  few  may  have 
since'  occupied  prominent  positions. 

Fellow-members,  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  Association  has  not  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dwelling  ujyon  the  Past  alone,  nor 
to  hear  how  a  certain  individual  spent  his 
early  days,  yet  retrospection  once  in  a  while 
may  do  us  good.  If  I  have  recalled  to  the 
minds  of  any  one  of  you  any  instance  in  your 
school  life,  either  as  pupil  or  teacher,  that 
will  help  those  associated  with  you,  I  shall 
feel  repaid  in  my  effort  to  interest  you. 

We  have  met  here  to  discuss  the  subjects 
of  the  day,  subjects  that  come  before  us  in 
our  daily  work  which  you  will  find  on  the 
programme  handed  you.  You  will  notice 
the  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
fifty  years. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  placing  me 
in  this,  which  I  consider  so  prominent  a 
position.  I  had  the  honor  of  presiding 
over  this  body  at  its  first  meeting,  through 
appointment,  arising  from  the  absence  oi 
the  president-elect.  I  feel  sure  that  I  can 
depend  upon  you  to  give  me  the  necessary 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  me. 

In  behalf  of  the  directors,  teachers,  and 
citizens,  I  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  all,  and  thank  you  for  honoring  us  with 
your  presence.  We  trust  that  you  will  find 
this  meeting  to  be  among  the  most  profit- 
able and  pleasant  ever  attended.  We  have 
some  thines  in  store  for  you  of  which  we 
will  speak  later.  Again  I  say— thrice 
welcome  to  you  all! 


PUBLIC^ SCHOOI,   LIMITATIONS— SECULAR 
..^       AND  RBLIGIOUS. 

was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Supt.  H.  C. 
Missimer,  of  Erie.  The  paper  was  not 
read. until  the  subject  had  been  opened 
by  Principal  Spayd,  as  Supt.  Missimer 
had  been  detained,  but  we  give  it  the 
place  assigned  on  the  programme. 

The  fundamental  law  of  every  state  of 
our  American  Union  makes  special  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  free  public  schools.  Nearly  every 
state  in  the  union  also  makes  such  educa- 
tion compulsory.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Every  adult  person  in  our  system  ot  gov- 
ernment is  part  of  the  governing  power. 
Republican  government  starts  wiUi  the  in- 
dividual. He  is  the  unit  of  power;  col- 
lectively, he  is  the  state. 

General  intelligence;  general  morality— 
intelligence  to  insure  the  successful  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  of  the  citizen;  morality 
to  insure  the  right  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  are  therefore  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  the  state.  Hence  the  state 
creates  the  public  school  as  the  most  diitct 
means  of  securing  the  conditions  so  neces- 
sary to  its  own  existence  and  perpetuation. 

The  public  school,  of  necessity  then,  i^ 
an  institution  of  limited  powers.  It  cannot 
do  everything.  It  is  created  and  supported 
by  the  state  to  provide  a  certain  type  and 
amount  of  education — ^the  education  most 
needed  for  good  citizenship— which  the 
state  is  in  duty  bound  to  give.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  state  cannot  develop  all  sides 
of  human  nature  or  equip  the  individual 
for  every  task  of  life.  It  takes  charge  of 
the  child  at  the  age  of  six  or  eight,  and  in- 
sists that  he  shall  attend  school  till  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  sixteen.  During  this  pericra, 
however,  the  state  claims  but  one-eighth  of 
the  child's  time.  In  the  other  seven- 
eighths  of  his  life  his  education  is  carried 
on  by  the  home,  the;  church,  the  library, 
and  by  the  forces  and  elements  of  the  sod* 
ety  in  which  the  child  lives.  These  are 
stronger,  and  far  more  positive  agencies  in 
the  real  education  of  the  child  than  the 
school  itself;  because  they  act  upon  him 
unconsciouslv  and  unceasingly  during  his 
whole  life;  they  develop  his  hereditary  in- 
stincts, fix  his  habits  and  peculiarities, 
determine  his  temperaments,  establish  his 
tastes  and  his  tendencies. 

Again,  the  public  school  is  established  by 
the  state  to  reach  the  masses.  It  is  con- 
fined by  law  to  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  state  in  certain  fundament- 
als requisite  to  intelligent  citizenship,  sucb 
as  readins^.  writing,  common  arithmetic  and 
certain  other  branches  designed  to  broaden 
their  general  knowlege  and  culture,  and 
render  them  capable  of  becoming  good  and 
useful  citizens. 

Besides  its  obligation  to  give  the  elements 
of  general  knowledge  to  every  one  of  its 
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children,  the  state  brings  each  child  in  the 
public  schools  into  association  with  other 
children,  to  work  together  with  a  common 
purpose.  Through  tnis  contact,  this  asso- 
ciation of  one  with  another,  the  child  learns 
the  lesson  of  regard  for  one  another's  rights 
and  feelings,  the  realization  of  his  own 
significance  and  insignificance  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  relations  to  others.  This 
is  the  main  strength  of  the  public  school. 
It  rouses,  sways,  agitates  and  inspires  the 
child  to  continued  efifort;  it  deepens  and  in- 
tensifies his  impressions;  and,  by  its  organ- 
ized system  of  work,  it  teaches  the  child  to 
be  punctual,  systematic,  truthful,  honest, 
self-reliant,  and  to  be  capable  of  sustaining 
mental  efibrt.  Through  the  school  he  learns 
the  yalue  of  united  action,  the  one  lesson 
most  yital  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  free 
democracy.  For  this  reason  alone,  it  be- 
comes the  patriotic  duty  of  eyer^  citizen  of 
the  state  to  educate  his  children  in  the  pub- 
lic school,  because,  without  this  lesson  of 
united  action,  such  a  thing  as  the  right 
training  of  the  citizen  of  a  republic  cannot 
be  efiTected. 

The  general  limitation  of  the  public 
school  appears,  then,  to  be  this:  It  cannot 
assume  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  child's 
education,  nor  attempt  to  do  in  one-eighth 
of  his  life,  from  six  to  twen^-one,  what  the 
forces  and  elements  of  society  outside  ot 
school— which  the  home  makes— will  in- 
eyitably  do,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  in  the  other 
seyen-eighihs  of  his  life.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  therefore,  the  public  school  can 
neither  bring  the  child  to  full  intellectual 
•development;  nor  drill  him  to  physical  per- 
fection, nor  make  him  expert  in  the  control 
of  the  hand  or  the  eye;  nor  lift  him  to  full 
moral  deyelopment. 

The  all-around  deyelopment  of  the  child 
Is  a  good  educational  ideal,  a  just  ideal,  a 
righteous  tendency,  but  the  public  school 
cannot,  from  the  yery  nature  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  it  must  adjust  itself,  be  all 
things  to  all  children.  The  public  school 
exists  for  the  masses,  and  should  teach 
those  things  only  which  meet  the  general 
•conditions  of  the  mass,  and  not  the  special 
wants  of  a  minority.  It  cannot  be  taken 
for  eranted  that  if  a  certain  subject  is  a 
good  thing  to  teach,  it  ought  to  be  made  at 
once  a  part  of  the  public  school  ^stem. .  If 
it  is  argued  that  social  and  industrial  con- 
-ditions  demand  that  the  use  of  tools, 
-draughting,  typewriting,  stenomphy,  sew- 
ing, cooking,  mending,  gardening,  bed- 
making,  and  washing  be  made  a  part  of 
.school  work;  by  similar  logic,  we  can  be 
asked  to  make  room  in  the  grades  for  art 
instruction,  for  literature  instruction,  for 
science  study,  for  Latin  and  algebra,  for 
-catechetical  drill  in  patriotism,  for  bands  of 
mercy  to  promote  humane  work,  and  for 
any  and  every  thing  which  is  supposed  to 
make  the  world  better,  or  mankind  happier. 

But  the  truth  is:  for  the  public  school  to 
^ield   to  all  the  demands   of  educational 


theorists  and  of  our  charitable  and  senti- 
mental enthusiasts,  is  to  dissipate  its  ener- 
gies, and  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  purpose 
lor  which  it  exists. 

The  wisdom  of  teaching  many  things 
which  are  now  taught  in  many  schools  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Many  things  now 
taught  would  be  acquired  anyhow,  if  the 
conditions  and  surroundings  of  after  life  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  them.  To  teach  them 
now  is  only  to  load  down  the  courses  with 
a  useless  burden  of  extra  work  and  teach- 
ing. Many  things  too  are  now  taught  in 
the   schools,    whose    teaching,    on   moral 

§  rounds,  belongs  elsewhere.  Housework, 
aming,  patching,  sewing,  cooking,  gar- 
dening, bchd-making,  and  washing  are  duties 
of  the  home,  and  the  home  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  them.  To  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  knowledfi^e  of  such  things  upon 
the  school  is  to  teach  parents  to  feel  that 
their  duties  to  their  children  are  slight  and 
of  little  or  no  concern  to  themselves. 

Certain  obligations,  however,  the  public 
school  must  fulfill,  and  cannot  ignore.  The 
eight  fundamental  branches  required  by  law 
must  be  taught.  The  State  believes  that 
the  right  teaching  of  them  will  produce  the 
general  intelligence  and  culture  necessary 
to  the  right  i^ormance  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  citizenship.  These  fundamental 
subjects  are  adequate  for  all  purposes  of  the 
average  mental  development.  Under  the 
elastic  clause  of  the  law  permitting  instruc- 
tion **  in  such  other  branches  as  Uie  board 
of  directors  may  require,"  high  schools 
sprang  up  in  our  cities  and  towns  for  the 
training  of  those  capable  of  higher  mental 
culture.  In  fact,  tne  high  scnool  had  no 
other  legal  ground  of  existence  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, until  the  Act  of  1895  specifically  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  public  high 
school  in  any  school  district  of  the  State. 

Under  this  general  clause  music  came  into 
the  public  school  courses;  drawing  came  in, 
physical  culture  comes  in,  nature  study,  art 
study,  literature  study,  science  study  may 
come  in;  a  foreign  language  or  two  may 
come  in;  the  household  and  manual  train- 
ing arts  come  in,  and  kindergartens  have 
been  added  to  the  system. 

In  ever^  school,  the  common  English 
branches,  if  taught  rightly,  require  all  the 
time  of  the  teachers.  There  is  little  time 
left  for  diversion.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
all  the  children  in  the  public  schools  are 
under  thirteen  years  of  a^e  and  are  in  the 
primary  grades,  whose  business  it  is  to  teach 
them  how  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  do  well 
the  practical  ciphering  involved  in  the  ap- 
plication of  adaing,  subtracting,  multiply- 
ing and  dividing  the  whole  numbers  ana  in 
fractions.  These  things  are  fundamental  to 
intelligent  citizenship,  and  must  come  first. 

By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year  the  vast 
maiority  of  our  public  school  pupils  have 
withdrawn  from  school.  They  may  read, 
thev  may  write,  they  may  spell,  they  may 
cipher,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  that 
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point  of  mental  discipline  which  enables 
them  to  form  a  correct  mental  judgment,  or 
to  act  intelligently  on  any  question  which 
involves  a  knowledge  of  our  common  insti- 
tutions, our  common  eeographv,  our  gen- 
eral literature,  or  the  history  of  our  native 
land.  They  quit  school  at  the  very  age 
when  the  mind  should  be  attempting  to  sat- 
isfy itself  about  the  great  questions  of  life, 
when  they  should  know  what  it  means  to 
vote  intellig[ently,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
our  free  institutions,  what  are  their  benefits, 
and  what  their  purposes. 

Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  the  first  busi- 
ness of  the  public  school  is  to  meet  these 
conditions?  Beyond  the  ability  to  read 
well,  write  plainly,  spell  well,  and  cipher 
correctlv,  comes  the  ability  to  use  one's 
native  language  well,  to  know  the  history 
of  one's  native  country,  to  know  its  geog- 
raphy, its  resources,  and  the  institutions 
under  which  each  one  of  us  lives.  Here  is 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  public  school. 
And  no  side  issues,  however  attractive  they 
may  be,  and  I  put  the  question  in  all  can- 
dor and  honesty,  should  be  allowed  to  divert 
the  public  school  from  the  main  purpose  for 
which  the  State  creates  it. 

There  can  be  and  is  no  question  that  the 
public  school  is  the  source  of  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  American  people.  Books, 
libraries,  newspapers,  broaden  the  general 
culture,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fun- 
damental knowledge  necessary  to  the  proper 
use  of  books,  libraries  and  newspapers  is 
given  by  the  public  school. 

There  should  be  no  question,  too,  that 
the  public  schools  are  also  thoroughly  ful- 
filling their  second  great  function  of  train- 
ing our  children  in  the  principles  of  indi- 
vidual moralitv  so  necessary  to  the  existence 
and  welfare  of  the  state.  The  charge  that 
they  are  not  doing  so  is  a  calumny  uttered 
either  by  their  enemies,  or  by  those  who 
would  make  use  of  the  public  school  organ- 
ization for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
particular  religious  ooctrines  in  which  they 
oelieve.  A  fair,  candid  examination  of  the 
character  of  public  school  work  will  show 
that  our  schools  are  teaching  our  children 
all  those  moral  principles  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  every  religion,  and  which  fit 
them,  in  the  highest  sense,  for  citizenship. 
Beyond  this  they  cannot,  and  should  not  go. 
To  turn  the  public  schools  into  agencies  of 
formal  religious  instruction,  would  mean 
their  eventual  and  total  abolition. 

Such  a  demand  is  virtually  a  demand  that 
the  state  should  cease  to  be  secular,  but 
shall  become  ecclesiastical  by  establishing 
a  religion.  Logically,  **  there  is  no  stop- 
ping short,"  says  a  recent  writer  on  this 
question,  Joseph  Henry  Crooker.  **of  a 
state  religion,  if  religious  instruction  is  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  public  schools;  for  how 
can  a  state  school  teach  religion  when  the 
state  itself  has  no  religion?  The  school 
question  is  a  minor  problem  dependent 
upon  this.    If  we  put  religious  instruction 


into  the  school,  we  cannot  logically  stop 
until  we  put  the  religious  dogma  taught 
into  our  Constitution.  Let,  then,  every 
man  who  is  in  favor  of  religious  instruciion 
in  our  public  schools  consider  well  the 
implication  of  his  demand.  Does  he  want 
a  state  religion  ?  If  not,  then  his  request  is 
perfectly  illogical." 

For  reasons  both  of  justice  and  policy 
the  state  withdraws  from  the  sphere  of 
human  thought  and  action  that  we  call  re- 
ligious: and  havinjg^  withdrawn,  it  cannot 
rightfully  and  lawmlly  enter  it  again  in  the 
direction  of  religious  education,  for  the 
state  cannot  put  religion  into  the  school- 
house  until  it  adopts  a  religion.  This  the 
state  cannot  do.  It  must  be  the  friend  of 
all  religions,  the  enemy  of  none.  It  can  be 
the  patron  and  partner  of  no  church,  but 
must  be  the  protector  of  all  churches. 

It  may  be  granted,  for  argument's  Fake, 
that  morality  can  exist  without  religion, 
but  there  can  be  no  religion  surely  without 
morality.  The  public  schools  teach  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  religion  by  develop- 
ing in  the  child  the  principles  of  good 
character  and  ^ood  conduct.  Religion  de- 
mands subjection  of  the  will,  through  self- 
denial  and  self-control.  The  public  schools- 
develop  these  very  virtues  by  training  the 
child  to  habits  of  attention,  and  by  direct- 
ing its  untrained  energies  into  systtmatie 
channels  of  order,  punctuality,  and  regular 
work.  Religion  demands  honesty  and 
truthfulness;  the  discipline  of  the  public 
school  enforces  honesty  and  truthfulness. 
Religion  demands  obedience  and  reverence; 
the  lessons  of  the  public  school  develop 
obedience  and  reverence.  Religion  de- 
mands brotherly  kindness,  polittneFS, 
charity,  that  central  virtue  of  St.  Paul's, 
without  which  all  speech  by  tongue  of  men 
or  angels,  is  *'  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbai.  '  The  association  of  all  on  a 
common  level,  the  working  together  for  a 
common  object,  the  weighing  of  all  by  one 
common  standard  draw  the  children  of  the 
public  school  together,  in  sympathy  for 
each  other's  successes  and  eacn  other's 
failures,  and  produces  that  spirit  of 
brotherly  kindness  which  constitutes  the 
very  philosophy  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  book.<«  used  in  the  public  schools  are 
lull  of  moral  lessons  for  the  pupils.  The 
readers  full  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the 
world's  literature  appeal  daily  to  the  deep- 
est emotions  of  the  child,  and  inspire  him 
to  better  conduct  and  a  better  life  Every 
problem  done  in  arithmetic  teaches  him  ex* 
actness,  fidelity,  and  veracity.  His  history 
illustrates  for  him  the  working^  of  moral 
laws  on  a  large  scale,  and  makes  impressive 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  great  men  who 
figure  on  its  page?.  The  poems  he  com- 
mits to  memory,  the  songs  he  sings,  teach 
him  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  coun- 
try, two  things  which  are  the  very  essence 
of  a  noble  manhood. 

All  these  facts  are  sources  of  moral  influ* 
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ence  which  plays  continually  npon  the 
pupils'  nature  like  a  tonic  breeze.  And 
this  training  is  all  the  more  efficient,  be- 
cause it  operates  unconsciously  and  inde- 
pendently of  any  preachment.  To  prtach 
to  children  and  to  tell  them  to  be  good 
makes  them  morally  worse,  and  arrests 
their  growth  in  character.  To  give  up  buch 
vital  training  for  a  set  religious  exercise, 
oteerved  for  the  sake  of  being  good,  would 
destroy  healthy  moral  growth  instead  of 
promoting  it. 

The  public  school  knows  that  the  mere 
training  of  the  mind  does  not  put  into  the 
child  the  motive  to  right  conduct.  That 
comes  out  of  the  development  of  conscience, 
out  of  his  moral  nature.  The  public  school 
thoroughly  understands  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  alone  means  simply  an  in- 
crease of  mental  power,  power  for  good  or 
power  for  evil;  that  the  right  use  of  that 
power  must  come  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  nature;  and.  therefore,  that  it  is 
of  far  more  importance  to  put  first  into  the 
child  the  desire  to  do  right  than  to  learn 
the  multiplication  table.  Books  and  studies 
are  only  a  means  to  this  end.  No  one,  save 
him  of  jaundiced  eye  and  prejudiced  mind, 
will  deny  that  the  public  schools  raise  the 
moral  standards  of  a  community,  and  that 
their  standards  of  work  and  discipline  are, 
besides,  much  higher  to-day  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago. 

To  call  them  godless  schools,  because 
there  is  in  them  no  formal  teaching  of  the 
existence  of  God,  is,  in  any  other  sense,  but 
a  mere  rhetorical  term;  for  everywhere,  in 
their  source,  in  their  teachers,  in  their 
work,  the  public  schools  are  godly  schools 
and  give  ample  recognition,  in  those  ways 
that  make  the  best  impression,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  God's  power  in  the  world. 

They  are  first  the  creation  of  the  State, 
which  recognizes  religious  oaths;  legalizes 
and  protects  the  Lord's  Day ;  exempts 
churcnes  from  taxation;  appoints  days  ot 
thanksgiving  and  prayer;  dates  all  its  offi- 
cial papers  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  accepts 
clergymen  as  its  officials  in  respect  to  the 
sanction  of  marriage ;  and  requires  of 
those  who  are  employed  as  teachers  in  her 
schools,  that  is,  our  daughters,  sisters,  sons 
and  brothers,  a  moral  character  which  shall 
be  a  constant  example  of  all  the  virtues 
that  the  best  sentiment  of  the  community 
approves. 

Our  public  schools  can  challenge  com- 
parison, any  day,  with  the  schools  of  any 
country  under  church  control.  The  moral 
and  religious  standards  of  public  school  j 
states  are  quite  as  hi^h  as  those  of  states  in 
whose  schools  religious  instruction  is  for- 
mally given.  We  are  not  as  a  nation  falling 
behind  in  those  virtues  which  are  essential 
to  the  nation's  life.  Further  analysis  of  the 
charge  that  there  are  more  criminals  in 
public  school  states  discloses  the  fact  that 
they  are  mostly  those  who  never  were  in 
the  public  schools  at  all,  or  were  there  so 


short  a  time  that  the  influence  of  school 
discipline  was  never  felt. 

GoKdless  schools  they  cannot  be;  for  no 
one  in  the  schools  questions  the  existence 
of  God,  and  the  teacher  who  would  dare  to 
say  in  any  sense  that  there  is  no  God,  would 
meet  with  a  speedy  reprimand  or  dismissal. 
In  fact,  no  good  teacher,  and  the  law  of  the 
state  demands  no  other,  can  help  but  teach 
religion.  His  personal  influence,  if  he  be 
right  in  heart,  must  be  religious;  and  he  is 
so,  in  that  best  of  all  ways  for  making  a 
moral  impression — by  indirection;  for  relig- 
ion is  not  a  knowledge  of  certain  things;  it 
is  a  state  of  the  heart  in  which  all  knowl- 
edge must  be  received  and  used.  It  is  not 
ecclesiastical  or  academical  tenet,  it  is  not 
any  part  of  life;  it  is  the  science  and  art  of 
life — the  whole  of  life—animated  and  in- 
spired by  that  philosophy  which  the  Saviour 
of  all  men  showed  in  life  and  death  should 
be  the  basis  of  all  religion— the  philosophy 
of  unselfishness. 

It  is  the  teachers  who  preside  over  our 
public  schools  who  ultimately  shape  and 
determine  their  character  and  influence. 
Who,  then,  are  American  teachers  ?  Look 
at  the  men  and  women  who  come  together 
in  State  and  National  associations.  Who 
are  they?  The  most  thoughtful,  earnest, 
hard  working,  painstaking,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing class  in  the  State.  In  intelligence, 
singleness  of  purpose,  purity  of  life,  there  is 
not  a  priesthood  in  the  world  that  outranks 
them,  and  there  are  few  that  equal  them. 
Is  it  not  a  frightful  slander  to  say  that 
the  schools  which  are  taught  by  as  lofty- 
minded  and  as  noble  a  band  of  workers 
as  ever  consecrated  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  humanity  are  godless  and  irreligious. 
These  schools  have  given  us  our  We&tera, 
our  Garfields.  our  Greeleys,  our  Garrisons, 
our  Parkers,  our  Whittiers,  our  McKinleys. 
The  great  reformers,  as  a  rule,  the  men  and 
women  of  keenest  conscience,  like  Mary 
Livermore,  Prances  Willard  and  Charles 
Sumner,  got  their  early  training  in  the 
public  schools.  God  may  not  be  in  them  in 
the  dead  words  of  a  dogmatic  catechism,  but 
he  is  there  in  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  true 
teacher,  which  is  infinitely  better.  There  is 
nothing  so  eodless  as  the  imposition  of 
dogma,  whicn  paralyzes  the  growing  reason 
of  the  child. 

The  real  point,  the  real  grievance  of  those 
who  find  fault  with  our  public  schools  is 
this :  There  is  not  enough  religion,  their 
religion  perhaps,  taught  in  our  public 
schools.  They  would  have  religion  taught 
formally  and  catechetically.  They  ask  an 
absurdity  or  else  an  impossibility.  An  ab- 
surdity first,  because  that  system  of  formal 
religious  instruction,  in  which  everything 
should  be  eliminated  that  would  be  offensive 
to  Jew,  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Episcopalian, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Quaker, 
Unitarian  or  Agnostic,  would  be  an  absur- 
dity. An  impossibility,  second,  because, 
so  long  as  one  man  honestly  dififers  from 
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another  man,  so  long  will  the  various  reli- 
ligious  sects  agree  to  disagree  as  to  any 
common  meth^  and  form  of  giving  reli- 
gious instruction. 

"  Such  a  plan  is  in  plain  opposition  to  the 
implied  and  express  character  of  the  public 
school  as  a  State  institution.  What  is  ruled 
out  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  and 
by  the  genius  ot  our  civilization,  is  not  the 
non-essentials  of  religion,  but  religious  mat- 
ters of  all  kinds;  and  this  is  done  for  the 
good  of  religion  itself.  As  soon  as  we  should 
start  on  this  un-Ameritan  road  the  question 
arises:  What  is  essential,  and  what  non- 
essential ?  Who  shall  decide,  the  pope  or 
the  Jewish  rabbi  ?''  In  fact,  no  scheme  of 
formal  religious  teaching  makes  people 
truly  religious.  If  history  and  psychology 
teacn  anything  with  commanding  impres- 
siveness,  it  is  that  spiritual  power  cannot 
be  evolved  by  scholastic  religious  mechan- 
ism. 

Is  not  this  appeal  for  more  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  which  have  charge 
of  the  child  for  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
year,  an  arraignment  of  the  right  and  func- 
tion of  the  parent,  the  church  and  the  Sun- 
day-school, which  have  charge  of  him  for 
the  other  seven-eighths  of  the  year  ?  There 
is  no  restraint,  no  repression  in  our  land  of 
any  form  of  religion.  All  are  free  to  teach 
tlieir  doctrines.  Why  should  there  not  be 
then  such  organization  in  every  church  as 
will  reach  the  young  on  week-cfays  as  well 
as  on  Sundays  ?  Why  ask  of  the  school 
that  the  State  establishes  for  its  own  exis- 
tence the  teaching  of  those  religious  doc- 
trines that  the  church  alone  should  teach 
for  its  existence  ? 

The  public  schools  are  by  no  means  per- 
fect. They  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  growth 
and  improvement  as  other  institutions ; 
otherwise  their  life  would  have  been  meas- 
ured by  the  years  of  their  birth.  Thejr 
are  full  of  young,  vigorous  life,  and  their 
mistakes  ana  deficiencies  are  the  mistakes 
and  deficiencies  of  the  very  energy  of  their 
life.  They  welcome  every  helpful  sugges- 
tion, and  recognize  the  right  of  the  people, 
whose  agents  they  are,  to  correct  tneir 
faults. 

But  while  we  do  this,  let  us  not  condemn 
the  public  schools  for  what  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible. To  charge  up  to  them  all  our 
social  immoralities  and  political  degrada- 
tions is  unreasonable,  unjust  and  harmful: 
unreasonable,  because  these  disorders  are 
due  to  far  different  influences,  such  as 
immigration,  commercialism,  industrial 
disturbances  and  religious  indifference  for 
which  the  church,  and  not  the  school  is 
responsible.  The  charge  is  unjust,  because 
it  condemns  the  one  institution  which  is 
doing  the  most  to  enrich  and  ennoble 
human  life  ;  it  is  harmful  because  it  diverts 
attention  from  the  real  sources  of  our  mis- 
fortunes and  sends  us  in  the  wrong  direction 
for  relief. 


**  The  harmful  separation  between  life  and 
religion,  which  does  widely  exist  to-day,** 
says  Joseph  Henry  Crooker,  *'does  not 
arise  from  the  fact  that  religion  is  excluded 
from  the  public  school,  but  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  instruction  of  the  chnrcfa 
in  spirit,  method  and  material  is  com.monly 
on  a  traditional  and  antiouated  plan. 

**  To  teach  religion  in  church  on  Sunday, 
and  science  in  the  public  school  on  Monday, 
no  more  separates  these  two  spheres  of  life, 
no  more  injures  either  kind  of  instruction, 
than  the  teaching  of  the  classics  by  one 
teacher  on  Tuesday  in  one  school  room  in- 
jures the  scientific  instruction  given  by 
another  teacher  on  Wednesday  in  the  lab- 
oratory. 

''Suppose  we  turn  the  proposition 
squarely  about,  and  notice  the  absurdity  of 
the  agreement.  If  religion  should  be  taught 
along  with  arithmetic,  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  in  religion,  then  the  preacher, 
in  order  to  make  the  deepest  spiritual  im- 
pression, ought  to  share  nis  morning  honr 
m  his  Sunday  pulpit,  with  a  lecture  on  vol- 
canoes or  protoplasm.*' 

What  is  really  necessary  is  simply  that 
both  the  teacher  and  the  preacher  should 
live  in  the  same  modem  world  and  should 
each  meet  the  world  on  common  ground,  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  results  tor  each. 

The  char^  is  made  that  the  public  schools 
are  responsible  for  the  popular  ignorance  of 
the  Bible.  President  Butler,  of  Colombia 
University  would  have  it  studied  in  the 
schools  as  any  other  book  of  literature. 
Such  a  plan  would  involve  the  state  in 
sectarian  wrangles  at  once.  The  state  has 
no  right  to  assume  that  the  Bible  is  only 
literature.  The  churches  would  resent  it, 
and  would  very  soon  say  that  the  state  can 
do  no  such  thing. 

The  question  does  not  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  all.  The  problem  belongs  to 
the  churches.  If  the  people  are  ignorant  of 
the  Bible,  the  hundred  tnousand  churches, 
the  hundred  thousand  ministers  and  the 
million  Sunday-school  teachers  in  our  land 
are  responsible  for  it.  They  are  organised 
just  for  this  one  thing,  to  teach  the  Bible. 
Let  the  church  get  teachers  in  her  Sunday- 
schools,  pay  for  them  if  necessary,  just  as 
well  equipped  by  preparation  and  training, 
to  teach  our  children  ethics,  and  religion, 
to  explain  the  true  character  and  message 
of  the  Bible,  as  the  public  school  demands 
in  the  preparation  and  special  aptitade  of 
its  teachers  to  teach  our  cnildren  grammar, 
arithmetic,  or  chemistry. 

Let  the  churches  put  the  real  Bible — 
illuminated  by  modern  discovery,  not  the 
dogmatic  Bible  nor  the  theological  Bible — 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  churches, 
not  the  public  schools,  are  the  institutions 
to  do  this  work.  They  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it.  This  is  their  specific  ofiice« 
It  is  their  business  to  make  the  people 
familiar  with  the  greatest  religious  litera- 
ture in  the  world. 
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The  function  of  the  public  sclioola  is»  and 
always  must  be,  to  mlfil  the  purpose  for 
which  the  state  created  them.  They  are  of 
the  state;  they  are  by  the  state;  they  are 
for  the  state;  and  those  principles  of  re- 
ligious truths  which  the  state  recognizes 
the  public  schools  can  teach;  no  more,  no 
less.  Formal  religious  teachine  they  can- 
not give,  because  the  written  law  of  the 
land  recognizes  no  form  of  religion,  no  re- 
ligious sect ;  and  to  give  to  one  form  of  re- 
ligious doctrine  more  recognition  in  our 
suiools  than  to  another,  would  be  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  which  the  state  is 
bound  to  give  to  all. 

''It  is  good  for  the  state  to  stand  apart 
from  all  Uie  theological  disputes  and  sec- 
tarian controversies  of  its  various  classes  of 
citizens.  It  is  good  for  the  state  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  pouring  out  its  treas- 
ures and  to  be  exerting[  its  energies  for  the 
development  oi  all  its  citizens  with  no  other 
object  in  view  than  efficient  citizenship.  It 
is  good  for  the  American  state  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  the  church  cannot 
only  live,  but  prosper  the  more  abundantly, 
when  left  free  from  governmental  patron- 
age; and  that  the  education  of  the  state,  on 
the  other  hand,  becomes  the  more  effective, 
when  freed  from  church  bonds  and  sectarian 
zeal,  and  enabled  to  devote  itself  to  the 
simple  but  supreme  task  of  perfecting  the 
humanity  of  man. ' ' 

The  unwritten  law  and  common  sense  ot 
modem  democracy  are  against  any  union  of 
church  and  state.  They  have  separate 
duties.  The  line  of  distinction  between 
the  duties  we  owe  the  one  and  the  duties  we 
owe  the  other,  was  drawn  sharply  and 
clearly  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago 
in  those  divine  commands  of  the  Great 
Teacher:  ''Render  unto  Caesar  the  thines 
which  are  Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the 
things  which  are  God's.''  We  cannot 
iniore  the  one  command  any  more  than 
tne  other.  The  duties  we  owe  the  state 
must  be  observed,  as  well  as  the  duties  we 
owe  the  church.  Both  tog[ether  constitute 
the  sum  of  all  religious  obligation. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  shift  the  line  of 
separation  between  them  as  laid  down  by 
the  Master.  The  public  school  is  the 
agency  of  the  state  for  training  the  young 
in  their  duties  to  the  state.  The  church  is 
the  agency  instituted  by  God  for  the  up- 
lifting of  human  souls  to  final  union  with 
Himself.  It  is  the  best  for  all,  it  is  the  best 
for  us,  the  best  for  the  state,  the  best  for 
the  church,  for  each  to  do  its  own  appointed 
-work  without  the  one  exercising  the  func- 
tions that  belong  to  the  other. 

Principal  Spayd,  Minersville:  The  sub- 
ject is  an  exceedingly  broad  one  and  may 
be  discussed  from  many  points  of  view. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  limitations 
in  school  work,  and  many  questions  are 
now   agitating  the   country  concerning 


these  limitations.  Most  superintendents 
have  recently  received  from  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  a 
circular  containing  a  number' of  questions 
concerning  the  teaching  of  religion  in 
schools.  The  New  York  legislature  is 
considering  teaching  morality  from  a 
text  book.    The  subject  is  in  the  air. 

Among  the  limitations  of  the  school  I 
would  mention  first  that  it  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  home.  I  fear  we  some- 
times try  to  make  the  schools  so  good 
that  they  shall  supplant  the  home — ^but 
no  school  can  do  it.  Teachers  are  not 
in  loco  parentis.  It  is  preposterous  to 
my  mind  to  expect  a  young  girl  fresh 
from  school  to  take  the  place  of  a  sym- 
pathetic mother.  Teachers  may  some- 
times do  more  for  a  child  than  parents 
do,  and  yet  there  is  one  element  of  sym- 
pathy that  teachers  cannot  give,  they 
cannot  take  the  place  of  parents. 

The  school  cannot  take  the  place  of 
society.  Children  will  seek  society  out- 
side of  the  Fchool  no  matter  how  interest- 
ing school  is  made.  Young  people  want 
to  be  away  from  restraint.  We  tried  the 
experiment  of  supplying  the  social  needs 
of  our  older  pupils  under  what  we 
thought  were  the  best  conditions,  by 
having  sociables,  serving  ice  cream,  etc.; 
but  we  soon  found  that  the  pupils  began 
to  hold  sociables  of  their  own  to  which 
older  folks  were  not  invited. 

Schools  can  not  take  the  place  of  the 
municipality.  Newspapers  have  been 
urging  the  organization  of  schools  on  the 
United  States  government  plan — a  school 
Congress  to  make  the  laws,  etc.  I  doubt 
whether  a  school  can  be  successfully 
governed  this  way.  The  public  school 
is  not  a  republic  but  an  autocracy.  What 
is  wanted  is  the  velvet  glove,  but  the 
iron  hand  must  be  inside. 

The  school  can  not  replace  the  appren- 
tice system  in  the  trades,  even  wiUi  all 
the  manual  training  we  can  do.  I  learned 
more  of  practical  value  on  a  farm  with  a 
plane  and  in  the  blacksmith  shop  than  a 
school  would  ever  teach. 

The  school  can  not  replace  the  home 
kitchen.  Even  with  all  the  chemistry 
that  the  school  may  teach,  the  mother 
can  give  better  training  in  cooking.  I 
once  visited  a  Washington  cooking 
school  where  they  took  up  a  whole  period 
in  discussing  the  difference  between  hard 
and  soft  wood!  To  learn  to  cook  one 
must  cook,  not  talk  about  wood.  I  at 
one  time  cooked  for  a  number  of  people 
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for  four  years,  and  we  throve  on  it, 
although  we  did  not  think  of  chemistry 
nor  discnss  wood. 

It  has  been  said  that  patriotism  must 
be  taught  in  the  schools  because .  the 
schools  exist  for  the  state.  No;  it  is  the 
province  of  the  schools  to  turn  out  men 
and  women,  and  when  the  call  comes 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  defenders  of  our 
flag.  The  reading  lesson  will  teach 
patriotism.  Military  drill  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  history  lesson  will  show  what 
it  cost  to  make  this  great  nation  and 
keep  it  one. 

The  school  can  not  take  the  place  of  the 
church,  the  Sunday-school,  the  prayer- 
meeting,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  it  should  not, 
but  it  can  aid  all  these.  The  school  can 
and  ought  to  teach  morality  and  morality 
based  on  revelation,  and  in  this  the 
attitude  of  the  teacher  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  a  consecrated  teacher  may 
do  much,  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
church  along  this  line;  for  unfortunately 
the  church  sometimes  makes  use  of  very 
doubtful  expedients  in  accomplishing  its 
ends,  such  as  are  not  calculated  to  in 
crease  spirituality.  The  school  must 
teach  the  truth  and  ''the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  But  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  school  can  not  teach  morality, 
and  there  is  this  point  to  the  objection — 
that  the  reading  book,  on  which  the 
pupil  must  chiefly  depend  for  instruction 
in  morality  and  patriotism  has  of  late 
years  been  robbed,  for  commercial  reasons, 
of  the  grand  selections  it  contained  in 
former  >ears,  and  much  wishy-washy 
nature  study  material  substituted  so  that 
the  teacher  must  seek  other  methods  for 
teaching  this  subject. 

The  school  can  not  teach  religion,  but 
it  can  teach  God,  the  Creator,  the  All 
Wise.  Our  boys  and  girls  have  high 
ideals.  At  the  commencement  exercises 
of  any  high  school  you  will  hear  the  very 
highest  ideals  from  the  graduates,  and 
the  teacher  is  back  of  them.  And  you 
need  not  teach  these  things  in  words; 
simply  live  your  ideal  silently  and  your 
pupils  will  observe  you.  Some  children 
may  go  astray;  but  what  the  teacher  can 
give  most  children  will  take  away  and 
practice. 

The  province  of  the  school  has  been 
and  always  will  be  mainly  intellectual, 
and  all  these  other  things  can  come  in 
only  so  far  as  they  aid  intellectual  de- 
velopment.   The  three  R*s  are  not  the 


o  1y  aids  to  thinking.  There  are  many 
others;  but  there  is  manifestly  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  subjects  that  the  scbcoi 
can  teach. 

And  even  in  intellectual  instmction  the 
school  1:  as  its  limitations.  In  my  town 
we  have  seventeen  nationalities  in  our 
schools.  We  can  not  prepare  all  of  these 
children  for  college,  and  we  ought  not  to 
try.  Schools  are  for  the  many,  not  the 
few,  and  the  many  will  never  enter  col- 
lege. Of  the  thousand  children  whom  I 
have  in  charge,  how  many  will  ever  enter 
college?  It  used  to  be  said  that  college 
preparatory  training  was  the  best  training 
for  all  pupils,  but  Dr.  Bliot,  of  Harvard, 
doubts  it.  We  can  not  be  too  highly 
educated;  but  we  must  lift  the  grrat 
masses  of  people  higher  rather  than  pre- 
pare a  few  for  college. 

Supt.  Daniel  Pleisher,  of  Colnmhia, 
continued  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  the  following  paper: 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  PUBUC 
SCHOOLS. 

Whatever  views  we  may  accept  as  to  the 
true  ends  of  education  I  presume  we  all  be- 
lieve that  the  public  schools  have  been 
established  primarily  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren trained  therein  may  become  better 
fitted  to  perform  the  duties  and  bear  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  We  do  not 
pernaps  all  agree  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
best  form  of  training  so  Uiat  oar  boys  and 
girls  may  be  able  to  live  the  life  of  an  ideal 
citizen  and  be  truly  valuable  memben  of 
society. 

Some  assert  that  our  schools  perfonn 
their  full  function  when  they  give  to  the 
children  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
merest  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  so- 
called  useful  three  R's.  Others  take  t 
broader  view  and  advocate  that  not  only  the 
three  R's  but  everything  else  that  has  t 
tendency  to  fit  the  boy  or  the  girl  for  the 
active  struggles  of  life  and  for  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  the  moments  of  leisure,  should 
find  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  in  our 
schools.  No  matter  whether  we  take  one 
or  the  other  view  of  the  function  of  the 
public  school  we  find  that  there  are  certain 
limits  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  equality 
of  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  childieu. 

The  limitations  by  which  we  are  beset  are 
due  to  conditions  existing  outside  of  the 
school-room  and  within  it.  Among  the 
outside  limitations  I  might  mention  the 
financial  condition  of  the  community  ia 
which  the  school  exists.  We  all  realize  the 
fact  that  money  is  essential  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  public  education.  No  matter  how 
liberal  the  views  of  the  i>eople  may  be,  the 
realization  of  their  ideas  is  often  prevented 
by  inability  of  the  people  to  provide  au 
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adequate  equipment  for  anything  beyond 
the  most  elementary  forms  of  insir action. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  is  limited  by  the  character 
of  public  sentiment  existing  in  a  school 
community.  If  the  general  sentiment  of  a 
community  is  on  an  elevated  plane  the 
work  of  the  schools  can  be  brought  to  a 
high  .degree  of  perfection;  if  on  tine  other 
hand,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  interests 
of  the  ch  Id  are  subordinated  to  the  lower 
interests;  if  sordidness,  intellectual  stupor, 
or  shortsightedness,  causes  parents  to  fail 
to  grasp  the  advantages  afforded  by  a  thor- 
ough elementary  or  a  liberal  education,  the 
work  of  the  school  can  reach  only  a  limited 
degree  of  efficiency.  Public  sentiment  will 
ever  largely  determine  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  in  the  school. 

In  our  state  there  is  practically  no  legal 
limitation  as  to  the  expansion  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury a  decided  widening  out  has  taken 
place,  and  our  laws  have  sanctioned  the 
introduction  into  our  schools  of  studies  and 
forms  of  instruction  never  dreamed  of  by 
the  founders  of  our  educational  system. 
What  the  future  may  bring  in  the  way  of 
modifications  and  adaptations  no  one  can 
clearly  foresee. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  school-room  also, 
we  find  limitations.  Here  the  instructor  and 
the  child  to  be  instructed  are  brought  into 
close  contact.  The  teacher  is  limittd  in  his 
natural  mental  and  spiritual  endowment, 
and  also  in  the  development  of  his  powers. 
The  amount  of  stimulating  influence  he  is 
able  to  exert  is  largely  conditioned  on  those 
natural  traits  of  mind  and  heart  possessed 
by  him.  The  teacher,  gifted  with  a  natural 
power  to  inspire  and  teach,  when  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  his  work,  through  the 
years  of  training  and  discipline  which  he 
has  undergone,  can  do  vastly  more  good 
in  the  school  room  than  the  person  lacking 
the  essentials  that  make  up  the  true  teacher. 
It  seems  thac  the  impossibility  to  get  ideal 
teachers  for  the  children  is  the  one  great 
limitation  met  with  everywhere.  If  the 
public  sentiment  were  such  that  the  work 
of  the  great  teacher  were  more  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  if  his  services  were  adequately 
paid  for,  our  schools  would  be  quite  different 
from  what  they  now  are.  So  long  as  public 
sentiment  from  any  cause  demands  or 
permits  the  retention  of  the  incompetent 
teacher,  so  long  will  only  limited  good  be 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the 
public  school. 

Another  limitation  that  confronts  us  is  the 
degree  of  ability  or  inability  possessed  by 
the  child  for  receiving  the  instruction  and 
training  given  in  the  schools.  With  all  the 
skill  and  effort  displayed  by  a  teacher  the 
results  gained  will  be  meager  when  that  skill 
and  effort  are  directed  toward  some  of  the 
pupils  found  in  our  schools.  The  mental 
enaowments  of  children  vary  so  much  that 
no   one  can   expect  equal  efforts  to  pro- 


duce anything    like    equal  results.      The 
critics  wno  condemn  the  work  done  in  th 
public  schools  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the 
many  limitations  by  which  the  teacher  is 
beset. 

It  is  manifestly  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  public  schools  to  be  the  cure  all  for  the 
mental  and  moral  defects  existing  in  indi- 
viduals, and  in  society.  The  school  as  a 
corrective  and  preventive  agency  is  a  great 
power,  but  we  can  not  expect  it  to  over- 
come all  the  defects  due  to  heredity,  home 
influence,  and  street  influence.  To  de- 
nounce the  schools  as  a  failure,  because  this 
or  that  imperfection  is  noted  in  those  who 
have  received  their  education,  in  pan  or 
wholly,  in  the  public  schools  is  irrational. 
So  many  elements  enter  into  the  formation 
of  a  character  that  to  estimate  the  value 
of  any  particular  factor  in  shaping  and 
forming  the  boy  or  girl  into  what  he  or  she 
is,  we  must  know  the  relative  value  of  the 
other  factors  entering  into  the  production 
of  the  character.  A  child  reared  in  a  good 
home,  under  the  best  parental  direction, 
sometimes  fails  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
rectitude  and  honesty,  yet  we  are  not  on 
that  account  disposed  to  charge  the  home 
with  the  responsibility  of  that  failure. 

The  mechanic  takes  inferior  grades  of 
lumber  and  covers  the  surface  with  a  thin 
veneer  of  oak,  mahogany  or  some  other 
wood  susceptible  of  high  polish  and  beauti- 
ful finish.  To  the  eye  there  is  presented 
an  appearance  similar  to  the  effect  produced 
by  a  solid  homogeneous  piece  of  lumber, 
but  a  test  soon  shows  that  the  natural  text- 
ure of  the  inferior  wood  found  in  the  interior 
has  not  been  changed.  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  schools  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving only  a  limited  amount  of  intellect- 
ual training.  The  transforming  power  of 
the  school  is  great,  yet  you  can  not  expect 
the  defects  due  to  heredity  and  other  causes 
to  be  wholly  eliminated.  With  all  our 
effort  some  natures  will  remain  weak  and 
flabby. 

In  many  cases  the  work  of  education  is 
attended  with  so  many  difficulties  that  it 
seems  as  if  only  a  slight  addition  or  im- 

?rovement  can  be  made  to  the  exterior, 
he  teacher  is  not  able  to  make  a  strong, 
sturdy  intellectual  and  spiritual  character 
out  of  every  child.  But  our  schools  should 
not  shirk  the  responsibilities  resting  upon 
them.  They  should  promote  the  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  growth  of  the  child.  They 
should,  however,  not  be  expected  to  take 
the  place  of  the  home  and  of  every  other 
agency. 

To  me  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  our 
public  schools  are  godless  seems  one  that 
should  not  be  made.  We  are  beset  by 
certain  limitations  as  to  religious  teaching, 
yet  so  many  of  our  teachers  live  on  such  a 
high  spiritual  plane  that  they  do  teach 
morals  and  religion  in  a  most  effective 
manner.  Judging  from  external  appear- 
ances, the  lives  of  those  educated  in  the  de- 
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nominational  schools  do  not  in  morals  seem 
to  show  a  marked  contrast  to  the  lives  of 
those  educated  in  our  public  schools. 
Where  the  public  sentiment  is  right,  and 
where  the  children  are  provided  with  the 
proper  equipment,  and  with  the  proper 
teachers,  our  schools  do  as  much  perhaps 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 

Snpt.  Yocam,  Chester:  I  like  the  dis- 
tinction that  has  been  made  between 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  If  moral 
instruction  means  the  recognition  of  God 
as  the  Creator,  and  our  duties  toward 
Him  and  our  fellow  men,  then  moral  in- 
struction is  the  duty  of  the  common 
schools.  But  is  incidental  instruction 
sufficient  ?  Is  there  not  great  danger  that 
incidental  training,  such  as  promptness 
in  school  work,  ior  example,  may  not  be 
moral  training  at  all,  but  simply  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  habit  that  will  not  be 
carried  into  the  pupil's  life  outside  the 
school  ?  In  the  formation  of  moral  habit 
must  not  instruction  along  these  lines  be 
made  more  formal  to  be  very  eflfective? 

Supt.  Miller,  Bradford:  I  think  Supt. 
Missimer  is  right  in  regard  to  religious 
instruction.  Again,  we  all  agree  that 
the  school  cannot  do  the  work  of  the 
home,  although  we  construe  that  differ- 
ently, for  some  people  think  that  to  take 
children  from  home  at  three  and  a  half 
years  to  put  them  in  a  kindergarten  is  all 
Tight,  but  they  think  the  school  is  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  the  home  if  cooking  is 
taught  in  the  higher  grades.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  times  are  changing. 
Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  this 
country  live  in  cities,  where  the  homes 
are  not  doing  what  they  used  to  do,  and 
the  school  must  do  it.  In  such  a  town 
as  Mr.  Spayd's  I  would  cut  out  the  high 
school  course  for  most  of  the  pupils  and 
teach  cooking  and  like  subjects  that  the 
children  cannot  get  at  home.  I  have  in- 
vestigated this  subject  somewhat  and 
found  that  in  many  homes  the  influence 
is  all  of  the  wrong  kind  and  teaching 
along  these  lines  is  lacking  altogether. 

The  first  speaker,  Mr.  Spayd,  spoke  of 
a  visit  to  a  cooking  school  where  a  whole 
period  was  wasted  on  talk  about  wood  as 
fuel.  I  want  to  say  that  in  our  schools 
cooking  is  taught  for  four  years,  and  the 
children  learn  to  cook  by  cooking.  And 
so  with  manual  training.  Supt.  Missi- 
mer thought  that  to  teach  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  trades.  But  we  have  found  that 
it  assists  in  keeping  up  an  interest  in  the 
other  branches.  Our  teaching  is  better 
than  it  ever  was  in  all  the  branches. 


After  the  appointment  of  Sapt  Irm 
Shipman  as  treasurer,  the  department  ad- 
journed for  the  morning. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  following  committees    were  ap- 
pointed and  instructed  to  report  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Resolutions:  R.  K.  Bnehrle,  Lancaster; 
L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton ;  J.  H.  Reber, 
Waynesboro;  Grant  Norris,  Braddock. 

Officers:  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown;  Addi- 
son Jones,  West  Chester;  H.  C.  Missimer, 
Erie;  A.  C.  McLean,  Pittsburg. 

POSSIBLE  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THB  PRES- 
ENT PLAN  OF  CONDUCTING  THE 
TEACHERS*   INSTITUTE- 

was  the  subject  of  the  paper  by  Supt.  A. 
D.  Yocum,  of  Chester,  which  here  fol- 
lows : 

The  annual  institute  as  established  and 
supported  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  not  a  product  of  the  **  New  Edncatiofn.** 
An  outgrowth  of  the  pioneer  days  of  the 

eublic  school  system,  when  the  cross^ioads 
eld  sway  and  hickory  flourished,  never 
wholly  popular  with  t^ichers  or  with  tax- 
payers, at  its  worst  a  temporary  stimnltis  to 
newer  things,  at  its  best  an  inspiration  to 
higher  ideals,  it  has  survived  the  social  con- 
ditions that  gave  it  birth,  and  with  ever- 
▼arying  content  maintained,  if  not  its  origi- 
nal form,  at  least  the  characteristic  features 
which  those  social  conditions  compelled. 

The  campmeeting,  the  barbacue,  and  the 
teachers'  institutes  were  the  natural  clear- 
ing houses  of  a  population  that  lived  apart 
Village  and  rural  life  prevailed.  Many  dis- 
trict schools  were  more  remote  from  the 
county-seat  than  they  are  from  New  York 
and  Boston  to  day.  Railroads  were  few,  and 
trolley  cars  unknown.  For  weeks  daring 
the  winter  the  country  roads  were  blocked 
with  snow  drifts,  and  spring  floods  rendered 
the  fords  impassable,  and  a  day's  ruin  made 
the  wagon  wheels  sink  to  their  hubs  in  the 
yellow  clay  of  the  road-bed. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  just  be- 
ginning its  useful  career,  stood  for  the 
whole  educational  press,  and  then  as  now 
largely  confined  itself  to  matters  of  state 
ana  local  interest.  Books  on  education  were 
few;  the  normal  school  in  its  infancy. 
Small  wonder  that  educational  leaders  saw 
the  necessity  for  a  teachers'  meeting,  still 
less,  that  it  came  but  once  a  year,  and  to 
remain  in  session  for  five  days. 

In  sections  of  the  State  where  conditions 
have  remained  the  same  or  become  the  same, 
the  annual  institute,  with  its  lengthy  ses- 
sion, may  still  be  a  professional  necessity. 
But  where  conditions  have  changed,  and 
the  lengthy  annual  meeting  is  no  longer  an 
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essential  condition  to  the  full  realization  of 
the  ends  which  it  was  originally  intended 
to  serve,  it  is  high  time  that  serious  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  question, 
whether  or  not  these  necessary  ends  cannot 
be  more  effectively  and  satisfactorily  at- 
tain«l  by  less  exacting  means.  And  con- 
ditions have  changed.  Population  is  less 
scattered .  Its  ever-increasing  concentration 
in  towns  and  cities,  the  improvement  of 
highways,  the  invention  and  general  use  of 
new  modes  of  travel,  with  the  consequent 
creation  of  city  districts,  and  where  popula- 
tion is  St  ill  comparatively  scattered,  the  free 
transportation  of  school  children  and  the 
consolidation  of  rural  schools,  have  brought 
school  teachers  nearer  together.  The  only 
recognition  accorded  these  changed  condi- 
tions in  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  is . 
the  legalizing  of  the  separation  of  the  city 
institute  from  that  of  the  county.  Not  only 
has  the  county  institute  remained  essen- 
tially the  same,  through  all  these  social  and 
economic  changes,  but  the  city  institute  has 
gained  only  a  separate  existence,  differing 
m)m  that  of  which  it  originally  formed 
a  part,  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
no  longer  have  to  leave  home  in  order  to 
attend  it.  It  still  '.convenes  once  a  year. 
It  still  lasts  five  days.  It  still  demands  at- 
tention to  from  five  to  six  talks  each  day. 
It  still  costs  the  district  from  |8oo  to  $900 
foreachone  hundred  teachers  in  attendance, 
and  the  county  the  lump  sum  of  $200.  Ches- 
ter City  Institute  this  year  cost  in  running 
expenses  and  teachers'  pay,  over  {^1,700,  the 
expenditure  of  other  cities  being  in  propor- 
tion— some  more,  some  less. 

So  far  as  the  cities  are  concerned,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  counties  as  well,  the 
annual  teachers'  institute  is  a  wasteful 
anachronism.  Its  content  enriched,  as  it 
has  come  to  be,  by  the  conclusions  of  edu- 
cational leaders,  and  the  reports  of  scientists 
engaged  in  educational  research,  is  a  pro- 
fessional necessity;  its  form,  ensuring  as  it 
does  a  maximum  of  fatigue  and  mental 
strain,  a  consequent  minimum  of  reflection 
and  assimilation,  and  an  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  altogether  dis- 
proportionate to  the  results  obtained,  only 
continues  to  exist  because  it  is  fixed  by  law, 
and  blessed  with  a  useful  past. 

That  a  continuous  five-day  session  accom- 
plishes nothing  that  can  not  be  better 
accomplished  in  meetings  wisely  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  is  readily  demon- 
strated by  an  analysis  of  the  needs  which  it 
has  been  made  to  serve.  While  no  one  in- 
stitute, perhaps,  attempts  to  serve  them 
all,  the  annual  meeting  has  from  time  to 
time,  here  or  there,  though  in  ever-varying 
degree,  more  or  less  definitely  sought  to 
further  the  following  purposes,  such  expo- 
sition of  methods  of  teaching  particular 
branches  as  may  be  suggestive  to  teachers 
of  various  grades;  lectures  intended  to 
broaden  the  teachers  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects which  they  teach,  or  to  interest  them  in 


higher  study;  the  presentation  of  educa- 
tional and  professional  ideals  or  tendencies, 
of  principles  for  the  guidance  of  educational 
practice,  and  of  the  results  of  professional 
experimentation  and  investigation;  popular 
speeches  introduced  to  interest  the  public 
at  large  in  educational  topics  or  to  further 
general  or  local  reforms;  professional  inter- 
course with  the  accompanying  interchange 
of  individual  opinion  and  experience;  and 
a  more  general  acquaintance  among  teach- 
ers, furthered  by  social  enjoyments  and 
various  forms  of  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment. 

Under  the  old  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions, if  these  purposes  were  accomplished 
at  all,  it  was  through  the  annual  institute. 
With  the  passing  of  rural  limitations, 
special  agencies  have  come  into  existence 
for  the  realization  of  each  one  of  these  ends. 

The  Grade  Meeting,— Talks  and  discus- 
sions that  deal  with  methods  of  teaching 
particular  branches  at  various  stages  of 
advancement,  and  consequently  not  of  in- 
terest to  the  corps  as  a  whole  have  in  many 
cities  been  relegated  to  the  **  grade  meet- 
ing." 

While  a  succession  of  speakers  year  aiter 
year,  presenting  more  or  less  conflicting 
modes  of  instruction  for  each  branch  of  the 
school  curriculum  may  be  dtimulatine  and 
suggestive  to  trained  and  experienced  mink- 
ers,  it  is  sadly  confusing  to  the  young 
teacher,  doubtful  whether  to  change  her 
modes  as  often  as  her  bonnet,  or  not  to 
chang[e  them  at  all.  Far  better  for  her,  that 
superintendent  or  supervisor  outline  for  her 
work  in  detailed  sylkibuses  and  courses  of 
study  and  that  she  should  discuss  it  with 
him  and  her  grade  associates  in  meetings 
planned  for  them  alone.  The  grade  meet- 
ing, called  as  occasion  demands,  supple- 
mented by  the  voluntary  grade  conference 
held  at  regular  intervals  for  those  who  care 
to  attend,  has  become  indispensable  to  a 
close  supervision,  which  while  ensuring  the 


unity  that  conditions  system  by  specifying^ 
the  most  effective  methods  of  teaching 
pupils  en  masse,  leaves  to  the  teacher  fufl. 
range  for  her  individuality  in  adjusting 
itself  to  the  individuality  other  pupils. 

The  Sectional  Meeting.— ]ms\.  as  the  state 
and  National  Association  have  been  sub- 
divided into  various  departments,  so  the 
city  teachers  irrespective  of  grade,  have  in 
a  few  localities  been  divided  into  groups  of 
individuals  having  common  interest  in  some 
particular  line  of  study,  and  meeting  on 
some  day  other  than  that  upon  which  the 
general  teachers*  institute  is  held.  Except 
in  the  case  of  individuals  pursuing  a  more 
serious  and  systematic  course  of  instruction, 
all  teachers  are  required  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  some  such  section  of  the  institute, 
each  individual,  however,  choosing  the  one 
whose  work  she  finds  most  enjoyable. 
Since  these  courses  are  compulsory,  they 
should  be  presided  over  by  competent 
specialists  and  involve  no  outside  woric  that 
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is  not  purely  voluntary.  Literature,  child- 
atudy,  geography,  nature-study,  history, 
psycholo^,  etc.,  may  thus  be  studied  along 
lines  which,  though  neither  normal  nor 
academic,  are  cultural  and  suggestive. 

The  General  Institute,— ^t^At  and  sec- 
tional meetings  having  thus  provided  for 
work  of  interest  to  groups  of  teachers  hav- 
ing similar  occupation  or  common  interests, 
the  general  teacher's  meeting,  held  at  regu- 
lar intervals  throughout  the  school  year, 
can  and  should  confine  itself  to  topics  of  in- 
terest to  the  corps  as  a  whole. 

The  multiplication  of  professional  libra- 
ries and  reaoing-courses,  and  the  rapid  rise 
of  educational  journalism,  bringing  the 
best  thought  of  both  present  and  past, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  teachers  of  every 
section  and  locality,  make  it  absolutely 
necessary,  if  interest  is  to  be  maintained 
and  profit  gained,  that  programmes  of  ex- 
ceptional strength  shall  be  presented  at 
these  general  meetings.  Except  in  the 
occasional  free  discussion  of  matters  of 
general  local  interest,  usually  more  efifec- 
tive  in  the  principals'  meeting  whose  com- 
parative smallness  tends  to  roller  expres- 
sion, the  speakers  who  address  the  corps  as 
a  whole  should  be  the  strongest  that  can  be 
procured;  not  riders  of  hobbies  or  brewers 
of  golden  specifics,  but  the  captains  and 
pioneers  of  education,  giving  at  first  hand 
the  best  that  is  in  them. 

The  Public  Afeetinv.^ln  some  sections  of 
the  state,  effort  has  been  made  to  attract  the 
public  at  lar^e  to  thesessions  of  the  annual 
institute,  by  introducing  into  the  programme 
subjects  of  popular  rather  than  ol  profes- 
sional interest,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  not  only  the  popular  speakers  but  all 
instructors  sufficiently  versatile  to  adapt 
their  speaking  to  a  mixed  audience,  sacri- 
fice direct  effort  to  reach  the  teachers,  in  a 
necessary  attempt  to  hold  the  attention  of 
outsiders. 

There  are  educational  issues  upon  which 
the  people  should  be  compelled  to  think,  but 
they  need  to  be  preached  with  the  voice  of 
an  accusing  prophet,  not  popularized.  Nor- 
mal schools  nave  grown  up  in  every  State, 
and  co-education,  where  it  has  not  fallen 
upon  stony  ^ound,  flourishes  as  the  rose, 
but  the  public  kindergarten,  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  science,  the  ri^ht  ratio  in 
public  taxation  between  selfish  interest  and 
the  common  weal,  the  fact  that  the  whole 
burden  of  taxation  for  school  support  should 
not  fall  upon  the  property-owner  alone— 
these  and  other  questions  will  have  their 
great  mass-meetings,  arousing  public  inter- 
est and  ensuring  popular  support — when 
they  too  have  their  Horace  Manns. 

The  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching  has  some  courses  which  bring 
educational  workers  into  touch  with  groups 
of  thoughtful  men  and  women,  and  perhaps 
occasionally  with  those  who  seek  to  direct 
public  sentiment,  while  the  Parents'  Meet- 
ings and  Mothers'  Meetings  now  becoming 


so  common,  are,  where  under  thecontiolof 
the  school  authorities,  doing  much  to  bring 
parents  into  useful  touch  with  all  that  is 
really  new  in  the  new  education— its  different 
attitude  toward  children  and  its  application 
of  scientific  method  in  the  determination  of 
its  fundamental  facts.  Aside  from  this  the 
work  of  public  education  associations  and 
similar  organizations  has  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  public  can  be  effectively  reached 
through  occasional  meetings  of  a  more  or 
less  popular  sort.  In  the  great  cities  the 
attendance  at  these  gatherings  is  likely  to 
be  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  more  en- 
thusiastic friends  of  education — ^the  general 
public  being  reached  through  reports  of 
addresses  and  discussions  in  the  public 
press ;  in  the  smaller  cities  a  part  of  the 
population  sufficiently  large  to  influence 
public  opinion,  can  be  directly  reached. 

What  can  a  popularized  institute  pro- 
gramme do  to  enlighten  the  public  that  is 
not  better  done  by  some  one  of  these 
agencies  ? 

Professional  intercourse  and  social  life,  in 
a  city,  with  its  frequent  educational  gather- 
ings, do  not  require  a  fiveda}^  annual  sttmn- 
lus.  General  teachers' receptions,  teas  given 
by  the  teachers  of  one  building  to  those  of 
another,  and  the  various  meetings  already 
described  afford  abundant  oppoitnnity  for 
teachers  to  know  each  other,  and  to  tatt 
about  matters  of  professional  interest  It  is 
well  to  hold  in  mind  that  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  the  association  of  workers  in 
a  particular  industry  or  profession  is  ns- 
social  and  narrowin|[.  A  corps  of  tescheis 
is  not  a  natural  soaal  unit.  Their  sodsl 
life  should  lie  largely  outside  of  their  pro- 
fession, not  only  that  they  shall  haire  a 
continual  change  of  environment,  impossi- 
ble to  the  weary  worker  in  the  boarding- 
school,  but  that  they  shall  help  to  leaden  a 
hundred  social  groups,  and  have  in  return 
a  united  experience  which  in  so  far  as  it  is 
transmitted  from  one  to  another,  will  help 
the  individual  to  understand  a  school  in 
which  all  local  grouiw  are  represented. 

Such  social  organizations  as  the  BnffiJo 
Teachers'  Club,  teachers'  reading-roosts, 
gymnasiums  and  recreation  rooms,  shoold 
exist  in  every  city,  but  not  only  for  the 
occasional  use  of  the  individual  teacher. 
They  must  not  cut  her  off  from  sodal  life 
outside,  quite  as  important  to  successfnl 
teaching,  as  the  social  intercourse  of  teadi- 
ers  with  teachers,  even  though  supplemented 
in  the  spirit  of  Paul,  with  as  much  as  ia 
them  lies  of  professional  goodfellowship 

The  use  of  the  evening  of  institute  we^ 
for  a  series  of  entertainments  above  the 
average  of  those  usually  accessible  to  the 
teachers  or  the  citizens  of  the  community 
where  institute  is  in  session,  is  perhaps 
justifiable  in  the  county  seat  too  remote  for 
the  lecturer  with  an  off-night,  or  the  qnar- 
tette  on  its  way  to  fill  some  more  importast 
date;  it  may  also  serve  to  supplement  an 
institute  fund  too  meager  to  give  the  snptf- 
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intendent  a  free  hand  in  planning  bis  pro- 
gramme for  the  week .  In  the  ci ty ,  nowever, 
mote  recreation  and  amusement  is  open  to 
the  teachers  than  they  can  afibrd  to  take. 
It  is  not  only  public  school  pupils  who 
blame  on  the  school  an  **  over- pressure/'  at 
legist  occasionally  due  to  late  hours  and  in 
■sufficient  rest 

So  far  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  annual  institute  is  no 
longer  an  economic  necessity,  that  for  the 
teadier  it  combines  maximum  physical  and 
mental  strain,  with  minimum  reflection  and 
re  ention,  and  that  the  ends  which  it  has 
been  made  to  serve  can  be  far  more  fully  re- 
alized in  meetings  held  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year.  It  remains  to  be  shown 
that  there  are  no  serious  obstacles  to  its 
abandonment  in  the  cities  and  possibly  a 
few  exceptional  counties,  that  can  arrange 
the  specialized  teachers'  meetings  necessary 
to  take  its  place.    In  the  first  place,  a  con- 
tinuous five  day  session  is  especially  at- 
tractive to  the  professional  institute  instruc- 
tor.   A  continuous  engagement  saves  him 
both  travel  and  traveling  expenses,  and  en- 
ables him  to  offer  his  services  for  somewhat 
It  S3  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.    But 
while  a  single  talk  will  cost  more,  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  the  modified  institute 
should  be  made  up  of  isolated  talks.    In- 
stead there  is    possibly  a  series  of  three 
or  four,  or  of    five  or  six  talks  running 
through  a  corresponding  number  of  weeks 
or  even  months,  though  too  long  an  inter- 
val sacrifices  continuity  unless  occupied  by 
occasional  discussions  of  the  talk  already 
given.    These  series  or  courses  can  be  ar- 
ranged at  little  more  expense  than  their  cost 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

A  far  more  serious  question  is  whether  the 
abandonment  of  the  annual  institute  would 
carry  with  it  the  loss  of  certain  advantages 
^ong  guaranteed  to  it  by  legislation.  A  five- 
day  session  is  rec[uired  by  Taw,  a  maximum 
county  appropriation  of  $200  guaranteed, 
and  Doaras  ot  education  compelled  to  pav 
their  teachers  for  each  day  spent  in  attend- 
ance. All  these  advantages  can  be  pre- 
served, and  the  institute  held;  not  on  some 
•combination  of  days  other  than  the  present, 
^et  as  rigidly  fixed  by  statute,  but  through 
making  the  time-clauses  of  the  present  in- 
stitute law  to  read  that  the  superintendent 
be  required  at  **  least  once  a  year  at  such 
times  and  places''  as  he  may  arrange  to  as- 
semble an  institute  in  session  ''at  least  five 
days,  or  a  total  of  ten  half-days  taken  from 
4ime  to  time  throughout  each  school  year y 
This  would  do  away  with  nothing  but  the 
necessity  for  having  the  whole  session  con- 
tinuous, it  being  ])ossible  to  group  the  half- 
da>  s  in  combination  locally  desirable,  and 
^^ith  any  interval  which  varying  conditions 
may  require.  A  provision  thus  flexible 
would  not  only  adapt  the  law  to  the  needs 
of  any  localitv,  whatever  the  form  of  insti- 
tute it  desired,  but  would  enable  it  to  vary 
that  form  from  year  to  year. 


!  And  such  variation  is  desirable.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  teachers'  meetings  which 

,  each  member  of  a  city  or  county  corps  should  be 
compelled  to  attend,  not  only  because  of  the 
rest  that  should  follow  nervous  toil,  to  which 
each  teacher  has  a  moral  right,  and  of  the 
higher  efficiency  of  the  school  whose  teacher  is 
not  tired  out,  but  becaose  the  teacher  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  freel}^  in  all  healthful 
forms  of  social  life,  without  which  professional 
routine  and  study  will  narrow  and  dwarf  a 
sympathetic  monitor  into  a  bloodless  auto- 
maton. Two  half-days  a  month  is  possibly 
quite  enough  time  to  allot  to  the  various  forms 
uf  professional  activity  outside  of  the  school.  A 
long  series  of  sectional,  g[rade,  general  and  pub- 
lic meetings  each  year  is  therefore  out  ot  the 
question.  One  year  the  grade  meeting  can  be 
given  most  emphasis,  the  other  meetings  being 
fewer  and  at  longer  intervals;  the  next  year  it 
may  be  the  sectional  meeting  that  is  given  most 
prominence.  Variety  is  no  less  spicy  to  teach- 
ers than  to  children. 

The  reason  why  the  proposed  amendment 
specifies  ten  half-days  in  place  of  an  aggregate 
number  of  lectures  is  to  prevent  some  economi- 
cal superintendent  or  thrifty  board  from  run- 
ning institute  talks  into  the  period  immediately 
after  the  afternoon  session  of  school.  While 
grade  or  sectional  meetings  must  occasionally 
be  held  at  this  time,  they  should  never  exceed 
an  hour  in  length,  and  come  at  infrequent  in- 
tervals. If  the  lectures  of  the  annual  institute 
were  to  be  crowded  into  these  periods,  the 
nervous  strain  would  be  but  little  lessened,  and 
reflection  and  attention  but  little  increased. 
The  use  of  the  term  '*  half-day"  is  to  compel 
general  meetings  and  lecture  courses  to  be  held 
on  mornings  or  afternoons  when  school  is  not 
in  session,  the  teachers  receivin£[  their  extra 
pay,  be  it  school  day  or  holiday — in  the  former 
case  without  the  usual  school  work;  in  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  the  monthly  pay.  At  first 
thought  it  may  seem  unjust  that  teachers  in 
city  districts  having  a  separate  institute  con- 
tinue to  be  compensated  for  each  day  of  attend- 
ance at  the  same  rate  as  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  travelling  expenses  and  board  and 
lodging  in  the  community  where  the  institute 
was  held.  They,  however,  often  have  to  pjay 
quite  as  much  board  and  lodging  when  the  in- 
stitutes meet  at  home,  while  the  travelling  ex- 
I>en8es  are  balanced  b^  the  pro- rata  contribu- 
tion which  in  some  cities  they  annually  make 
to  the  institute  fund.  In  Chester  this  contribu- 
tion is  one- fifth  of  the  total  week's  pay.  Any  di- 
rect financial  saving  to  the  district,  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  change  in  the  law,  would  therefore 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  teachers.  Such  direct 
saving,  however,  is  illegal,  and  should  continue 
so.  Days  or  half-days  devoted  to  institute  can- 
not count  as  school  days  in  estimating  the 
school  month.  The  saving  to  the  district  lies 
not  in  robbing  the  teachers  of  the  extra  insti- 
tute pay,  but  in  making  the  institute  more  help- 
ful in  its  influence  upon  the  teaching  force,  and 
hence  the  gaining  for  the  schools  benefits  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  serious  expendi- 
ture involved.  If,  however,  the  days  or  half- 
days  of  institute  fall  upon  what  otherwise  would 
be  school  days,  the  present  week's  vacation  so 
necessary  to  the  children  would  be  distributed 
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thronghout  the  year.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
total  of  five  Saturdays,  or  the  mornings  of  ten 
Saturdays,  were  devoted  to  institute  work,  the 
children  could  still  have  their  week's  holiday 
between  January  and  June.  The  only  differ- 
ence would  be  that  the  teachers  who  need  hol- 
iday too  would  share  it  with  them  without  an^ 
decrease  in  annual  pay.  Who  would  not  sacn- 
fice  a  few  half-holidiays  of  winter  for  a  week  of 
spring  ? 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  proposed  plan  suffi- 
ciently serious  for  present  mention  is  the  fact 
that,  unless  provision  is  made  that  it  be  paid  in 
sections,  the  |200  received  from  the  county 
could  not  be  obtained  until  the  last  half- day's 
institute  has  been  held.  This  difficulty  is  easily 
met  by  amending  the  appropriation  clause  to 
read,  that  payment  of  a  dollar  for  every  three 
days  spent  by  teachers  of  the  city  in  at- 
tendance at  the  institute  for  that  year  shall  be 
made  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate,  *'  at 
the  close  of  the  session  of  each  annual  institute 
or  where  such  session  is  not  continuous,  either 
at  the  close  of  the  last  half-day  session,  or  at 
the  close  of  any  half-day  session  where  total  at- 
tendance of  teachers  has  not  been  less  than  $00 
half  day s,^^  provided  **that  the  total  amount 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  county  treasurer 
during  any  one  year,  shall  in  no  case  be  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  but  may  in  all  cases 
be  sixty  dollars,"  and  provided  also  that  no  one 
teacher  shall  be  compensated  for  more  than  ten 
half  days  attendance. 

Whatever  additional  objections  may  seem  to 
inhere  in  the  plan,  there  remains  this  highly 
advantageous  feature,  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  prevent  no  institute  from 
remaining  as  before. 

Most  of  the  counties  and  many  of  the  cities 
would  stick  to  the  old  plan,  not  necessarily  be- 
cause it  is  the  best,  but  because  for  them  it  will 
work  better  than  any  other;  this  however  is  no 
reason  why  a  more  flexible  plan  should  not  be 
legalized  to  meet  the  case  of  those  localities  in 
which  the  annual  meeting  is  a  check  upon  more 
useful  work.  All  sections  have  the  new  wine; 
may  those  who  have  the  new  bottles  not  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  lovingly  and  reverently  put 
aside  the  old. 

Supt.  C.  S.  Foos,  Reading:  This  is  an 
era  of  educational  unrest.  When  you 
read  in  an  educational  paper  that  to  inter- 
pret the  song  of  the  nightingale  is  better 
than  to  teach  reading,  one  wonders  at  no 
attack  on  the  institute.  The  institute  as 
held  may  be  a  relic  of  the  past;  but  the 
past  was  not  all  bad  nor  is  the  present  all 
good.  I  am  glad  Supt.  Yocum  put  his 
suggestion  in  the  form  he  did.  If  he  had 
tried  to  wipe  out  the  old  I  would  have 
been  inclined  to  cross  swords  with  him. 
I  believe  in  the  annual  institute.  I  be- 
lieve it  gives  an  inspiration  that  his  plan 
could  not  give.  Supt.  Yocum  made  sev- 
eral objections  to  the  present  plan: 

I.  There  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  it;  2.  The  return  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  cost;  3.  It  entails  the  maximum 


of  fatigue  with  the  minimum  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Briefly  put,  the  paper  says  the  objects 
of  an  institute  are  to  instruct,  inspire, 
and  socialize.  But  are  our  poor  teachers 
able  to  bring  all  the  best  periodicals  to 
their  doors,  or  go  to  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton? No;  teachers  need  the  institute. 
As  to  the  economic  objection:  Wotild  it 
not  be  more  expensive  to  get  a  lecturer 
to  come  five  or  six  times,  as  suggested  in 
the  paper,  than  to  have  him  give  five 
talks  at  one  visit  ?  Personally,  I  coald 
get  enough  money  from  my  Board  to  do 
this;  but  there  is  no  saving  by  the  new 
plan  if  the  teachers  must  pay  an  added 
amount.  The  author  of  the  paper  dtes 
mental  fatigue  as  an  objection  to  the 
present  plan.  But  can  it  be  that  there 
are  among  our  Pennsylvania  teachers 
any  that  cannot  stand  attending  an  insti- 
tute for  five  hours  a  day,  for  five  days  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  ?  I  have  none 
of  that  kind,  although  some  are  nearly 
invalids.  If  there  are  such  people  teach- 
ing school  they  had  better  drop  out. 

The  next  objection  to  the  old  institute 
is  a  pedagogical  one — that  the  young 
teacher  hears  so  many  new  methods  that 
she  becomes  bewildered.  There  will  be 
the  same  objection  if  the  institute  is  held 
at  diflferent  times  during  the  year. 

I  have  found  that  enthusiasm  was  in- 
creased by  several  days*  continuous  ses- 
sions. I  try  to  get  good  practical  men  as 
instructors,  so  that  the  teachers  get  soum- 
thing  that  helps  them  right  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term.  During  the  year  I 
have  grade  meetings,  sectional,  meetings, 
and  public  meetings  if  necessary.  Dur- 
ing the  term  we  have  teachers'  classes 
galore;  but  lione  of  these  take  the  place 
of  the  annual  institute. 

If  the  speaker's  alternative  plan  can  be 
adopted,  go  ahead;  but  I  make  this  pies 
for  the  old  institute.  And  I  believe  that 
to  accomplish  the  three  ends  that  Supt. 
Yocum  spoke  of  as  the  objects  of  the  in- 
stitute— instruction,  inspiration,  sociali- 
zation— the  annual  institute  is  admirable. 

Supt.  G.  W.  Phillips,  Scranton:  The 
last  speaker  has  made  a  strong  plea  for 
the  old  institute.  This  is  well ;  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  consider  the  question 
as  it  is  given  us  in  the  programme.  Too 
many  of  our  methods  resemble  way  trains 
rather  than  express  trains.  If  as  much 
time  were  wasted  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness as  is  wasted  in  ours,  they  would 
soon  be  swamped. 
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It  is  a  question  to  me  whether  we  are 
getting  the  best  out  of  our  institutes.  In 
Scranton  we  have  our  institute  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  I  am  doubtful 
whether  teachers  and  instructors,  fresh 
from  the  mountains  and  seashore,  are  in 
condition  for  the  best  work  at  that  time. 
Another  doubt  in -my  mind  is  whether 
our  institute  instructors  pursue  the  right 
method.  I  believe  that  too  many  of  them 
dmply  teach  their  fads.  If  they  would 
visit  our  schools  and  see  what  is  wanted 
bdore  attempting  to  talk,  their  methods 
would  change.  Which  one  of  you  could 
carry  out  the  plans  that  are  given  us  by 
our  institute  instructors?  In  the  coal 
regions,  we  have  children  of  twenty-two 
nationalities  to  whom  the  common 
branches  must  be  taught.  Do  our  in- 
structors give  the  teachers  much  help  to 
do  this?  No.  Again,  how  many  insti- 
tute Instructors  ask,  before  they  talk  to 
the  teachers,  what  books  are  used  or  what 
they  must  teach?  Only  one  man  ever 
asked  me.  Where  then  are  our  teachers 
to  get  the  knowledge  that  will  make  them 
experts  if  the  instructors  do  not  give  it 
to  them  ? 

Seventy- five  per  cent,  of  our  children 
are  in  the  first  four  years  of  school,  and 
yet  more  time  is  lost  in  these  grades  than 
in  any  others.  When  they  reach  the 
fifth  or  sixth  grade  they  take  the  express 
train,  having  t>een  on  the  way  train  up 
to  that  time.  How  much  time  has  been 
wasted  on  the  Grube  method,  for  instance! 
I  am  not  conservative,  I  try  everything. 
I  put  drawing  into  our  course  of  study 
and  we  have  a  training  school;  but  I 
know  that  we  waste  too  much  time.  Do 
you  know  that  most  money  is  spent  by 
boards  composed  of  men  who  make  no 
pretense  of  being  educated?  It  is  our 
business  to  see  that  their  money  is  not 
wasted.  I  believe  in  teaching  the  *  *  three 
R's."  Let  us  teach  something,  gentle- 
men !  Most  children  leave  school  at 
thirteen,  and  how  much  do  we  give  them 
that  will  help  them  in  ordinary  life? 
I  believe  it  a  good  plan  to  specialize  on 
one  subject  each  year.  Let  geography  be 
the  unit  of  discussion  one  year.  Let  the 
teachers  prepare  themselves  on  that  one 
subject.  Then  let  the  instructors  in 
geography  visit  the  schools  before  at- 
tempting to  talk  to  the  teachers,  and  the 
institute  will  be  profitable. 

Supt.  Berkey,  Johnstown:  This  is  the 
most  vital  subject  on  the  program  to  the 
superintendent.     It   has   been    a    great 


factor  in  the  educational  progress  of  the 
state;  but  it  must  be  adapted  in  order  to- 
make  it  a  greater  help  particularly  in 
cities.  Some  people  think  the  institute 
has  served  its  own  purpose.  I  do  not 
think  so;  but  it  ought  to  be  divided  up. 
I  want  the  equivalent  of  a  week  scattered 
through  the  term.  There  is  no  authority 
to  do  this,  however.  So  taking  the  law 
as  we  find  it  what  can  we  do  to  Improve 
the  old  institute? 

We  can  limit  the  work.  I  believe  that 
in  general  we  try  to  do  too  much.  It  is 
hard  work  for  teachers  to  sit  for  a  whole 
day  and  do  nothing,  but  listen  to  instruc- 
tion. My  plan  is  this:  Before  the  insti- 
tute is  held  the  teachers  are  asked  to 
study  certain  books  suggested  by  in- 
structors, on  special  subjects  which  will 
be  the  topics  for  consideration  that  year. 
For  instance,  this  year  we  take  reading, 
language  and  the  manual  arts.  The  day 
I  divide  into  four  periods  of  an  hour 
each.  Two  of  these  periods  are  for  gen- 
eral instruction,  where  pedagogy  and 
similar  subjects  are  discussed;  the  other 
two  periods  are  for  grade  meetings, 
where  the  special  subjects  mentioned  are 
discussed  by  instructors  and  teachers,  and 
questions  answered. 

Supt.  Lose,  Williamsport:  I  think  the 
objection  that  the  instruction  at  institutes 
is  too  general,  would  be  removed  by 
having  the  teachers  study  beforehand. 
But  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  broaden  our 
institute  teaching?  Don't  we  mistake 
in  narrowing  our  instruction  down  to 
particular  subjects  and  text- books?  For 
instance,  at  our  next  institute  I  am  going 
to  discuss,  **  What  constitutes  thorough- 
ness  in  teaching  ? "  All  of  us  believe  in 
grade  meetings  and  special  instruction  in 
primary  work;  but  wouldn't  it  be  well  to 
have  certain  large  subjects  thought  over 
by  all  the  teachers  and  certain  teachers 
prepared  to  discuss  them  ? 

Supt.  Buehrle,  Lancaster :  I  believe  a 
week  is  too  long  at  a  stretch.  Five  hours 
a  day  for  five  days  is  hard  work.  I  would 
prefer  five  separate  days  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  term.  Whole  days  would  be 
better  than  half  days.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  this  convention  vote  for  such  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  holding  insti- 
tutes. 

Supt.  Lose:  Can  an  institute  instructor 
properly  develop  a  subject  in  half  a  day  ? 

Supt.  Yocum :  I  want  it  understood 
that  I  am  a  friend  of  the  annual  institute, 
but  suggested  a  flexible  plan  that  would 
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be  adapted  to  varying  oonditions.  I  do 
not  think  it  woald  be  necessary  to  have 
single  isolated  days;  but  a  series  of  con- 
nected talks  with  periods  of  study  be- 
tween. 

Supt.  C.  S.  Poos:  I  am  willing  to  have 
the  alternative  plan  ;  but  I  think  the  in- 
stitute is  a  local  question.  Each  super- 
intendent should  have  liberty  to  do  what 
he  thinks  best. 

Supt.  Lose :  Does  Supt.  Yocum  have 
any  guarantee  that  we  could  get  our  ap- 
propriation if  this  change  were  made  ? 

Supt.  Yocum :  I  have  no  guarantee ; 
but  there  would  be  no  di£Bculty. 

Supt.  Berkey  read  a  resolution  favoring 
the  plan  suggested  by  Supt.  Yocum. 

Supt.  L.  O.  Foose :  I  do  not  see  that 
this  resolution  would  be  of  any  use  if  it 
simply  expressed  the  sense  of  this  body, 
and  the  legislature  never  hears  of  it. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  It  should  be  referred 
to  the  legislative  committee  of  the  State 
Association  of  which  this  is  a  department. 

The  President  referred  the  resolution 
to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

SHOULD  THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY  OP  THE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BE  SEVEN 

YEARS  ? 

was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Supt,  J.  B. 
Richey,  of  McKeesport,  which  here  fol- 
lows : 

Recently  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  re- 
arrange the  courses  of  study  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  high  school,  college  and 
university.  It  is  claimed  that  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  courses  of  study 
which  they  offer  is  too  long,  and  the  boy 
who  completes  them  enters  upon  his  pro- 
fession too  late  in  life.  During  the  past 
twenty-five  years  the  colleges  have  been 
raising  their  standard  of  admission,  and 
eadi  year  more  and  more  work  has  been 
required  of  the  secondary  school,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  higher  requirements  for  college 
admission  the  secondary  school  has  been 
compelled  to  make  greater  demands  on  the 
elementary  school.  The  question  of  short- 
ening the  elementary  school  course  to  seven 
years  is  only  a  part  of  the  larger  and  more 
complex  one. 

**  Should  there  be  a  readjustment  of  the 
complete  educational  career  of  the  boy,  so  it 
may  be  possible  for  him  to  complete  his 
college  and  professional  education  soon 
enough  to  enter  some  vocation  in  early 
manhood?*'  Some  few  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  the  waste  was  confined  to  the 
elementary  school,  but  now  it  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  very  generally  that  there  is 
waste  in  the  higher  institutions  as  well. 

In  discussing  the  reduction  of  the  time 
schedule  of  the  elementary  school  to  seven 


years,  we  should  hold  it  to  be  self-evident 
that  the  interests  of  the  elementary  school, 
considered  by  themselves,  should  be  the 
first  and  chief  consideration. 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, or  from  that  of  the  public  good,  such 
adjustment  of  the  elementary  school  to  the 
college  or  high  school  is  not  the  chief  con- 
sideration. The  principal  condition  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  education  is  to 
make  the  common  schools  a  source  of  thor- 
ough preparation  for  a  good  life  and  in- 
telligent citizenship.  The  scholastic  view, 
namely,  that  the  elementary  school  has  for 
its  chief  purpose  the  preparation  of  childm 
for  the  high  school,  can  not  be  the  view 
which  broad  public  consideration  sanctions. 
The  purpose  of  elementary  education  lies 
within  itself,  and  is  not  determined  by  ulte- 
rior considerations." 

What  effect  will  the  shortened  course 
have  on  the  elementary  school?  If  the 
subject-matter  of  the  course  of  study  should 
be  condensed,  and  given  in  seven  years 
instead  of  eight,  it  would  mean  that  we  are 
willing  to  confess  that  a  great  mistake  had 
been  made  in  trying  to  enrich  the  course, 
enrich  the  teaching,  and  finally  enricli  the 
lives  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Q>ndensation 
would  mean  rote  teaching.  There  would  be 
no  time  to  teach  children  to  think.  The 
teacher  would  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
cramming  process.  Under  the  present  con- 
ditions the  teachers  feel  that  the  time  fi[iven 
in  which  to  do  the  work  is  too  wort. 
Parents  from  every  community  in  this 
country  are  complaining  that  the  diildren 
have  too  much  to  do  now.  Do  we  wish  to 
return  to  the  formal  studies  and  dresry 
memory  grinds  of  twenty-five  years  ago? 
Condensation  means  a  retrogression  in 
methods,  matter  and  spirit  of  public  scJiool 
education.  It  is  possible  to  gain  time  by 
the  hiffh-pressure  condensation  system,  bat 
then  there  would  be  a  distinct  educational 
loss  by  which  no  class  of  institutions  would 
profit,  much  less  the  elementary  schools. 

If  the  course  is  to  be  shortens,  it  mast  be 
done  by  eliniination  and  omission.  There 
is  some  injustice  in  the  indiscriminate 
charge  of  waste  made  against  our  element- 
ary schools  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  limitations  under  which  they  work  or 
who  fail  to  appreciate  the  view  of  the  time 
element  in  the  lives  of  the  children.  I  have 
found  both  by  experience  and  investigration 
that  it  takes  a  child  of  average  ability  eight 
years  to  complete  the  elementary  conise. 
When  I  say  complete  a  course,  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  has  simply  learned  a  number 
of  facts  about  the  different  subjects  studied 
or  that  he  has  spent  eight  years  in  tlie  pro- 
cess, but  I  mean  that  he  has  received  the 
development,  skill  and  training  of  thought- 
ful habits  of  study. 

He  should  be  eager  to  attack  new  prob- 
lems, and  after  he  has  made  the  attack, 
sustain  it.  The  results  of  his  training 
should  be  expressed   in    terms   of    power 
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rather  than  in  terms  of  pages.    To  accom- 

Elish  this  requires  time  and  cannot  be 
astened  at  wUl.  We  may  give  young  chil- 
dren by  skillful  teaching  some  more  knowl- 
edge than  they  now  get;  we  may  quicken 
their  powers  of  perception  and  give  them ' 
jrreater  powers  of  expression.  But  we  can- 
not in  the  same  ratio  increase  their  powers 
of  reasoning  and  of  independent  thought. 
Nature  will  not  hurry  the  child's  physical 
development  for  us  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
«he  will  not  let  him  be  brought  to  intel- 
lectual maturity  before  his  time. 

What  shall  we  eliminate  from  the  course 
of  study?  Superintendent  Greenwood,  of 
Kansas  City,  tells  us  that  we  are  to  confine 
onrwork  to  English  grammar  and  compo- 
sition, arithmetic,  geography,  United  States 
history,  reading,  speiline,  writing,  vocal 
music,  physical  culture,  drawing,  and  also 
adds  that  all  the  work  as  given  in  Mc- 
Master's  United  States  History,  Milne's 
Arithmetic,  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher 
Lessons  in  English  and  Morton's  Geog- 
raphies are  taken  and  he  is  positive  that 
the  course  should  not  be  abridged;  and  fur- 
thermore, that  no  necessity  exists  in  thus 
curtailing  it.  All  this  was  and  is  done  in 
his  schools  by  the  child  of  average  ability  in 
seven  years.  Mr.  Greenwood  would  shorten 
the  time  schedule  by  condensation. 

Superintendent  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis, 
would  shorten  the  course  by  substituting 
the  text-book  in  geography  K>r  the  custom- 
ary two  books,  with  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  text- books  in  arithmetic;  with  stress 
laid  on  the  practical  and  intelligent  acquisi- 
tion of  gooa  English  (deferring  some  of  the 
formal  grammar  to  the  time  when  a  foreign 
lang;uage  is  studied  in  high  school). 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  suggest  changes, 
but  it  is  a  very  dififerent  question  when  we 
attempt  to  put  these  suggestions  in  practi- 
cal operation.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that 
much  that  we  have  in  our  courses  of  study 
should  be  left  out.  Many  details,  many 
difficult  problems  in  arithmetic,  etc.  But 
the  subjects  usually  taught  in  arithmetic, 
^rrammar,  geography  and  United  States  his- 
tory should  not  be  eliminated.  The  sub- 
jects should  be  simplified  and  the  subject- 
snatter  properly  correlated. 

When  a  boy  graduates  from  the  elemen- 
tary school  he  should  have  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  essentials  of  all  the  subjects  re- 
quired by  law.  The  public  demand  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  spell  common  words  cor- 
rectly; read  English  easily  and  intelligently 
and  discriminate  in  the  use  of  words;  he 
should  be  able  to  express  in  writing  his 
thoughts  on  every-day  subjects  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  experience;  he  should  be 
able  to  write  a  clear  and  legible  hand;  he 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy and  American  history,  including  bi- 
ography, and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  he  should  be  able  to  perform  the 
elementary  pjrocesses  of  arithmetic  accur- 
ately and  rapidly  and  solve  problems  with- 


out being  told  whether  the  problem  came 
under  Case  I  or  Case  II,  etc. ;  he  should  be 
able  to  explain  the  structure  of  ordinary 
simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences; 
he  snould  be  able  to  represent  his  ideas  as 
well  as  express  them. 

It  takes  time  to  teach  the  average  boy  to 
be  able  to  perform  these  tasks,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  the  fate 
of  the  reformer  who  graduated  pupils  from 
the  elementary  school  who  were  not  reason- 
ably well  posted  in  arithmetic;  who  had  so 
little  knowledge  of  English  that  he  could 
not  explain  the  structure  of  ordinary  sen- 
tences; or  who  knew  practically  nothing  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lived. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  public  schools 
are  for  all  and  are  supported  by  taxation.  It 
must  be  in  touch  witn  the  community ;  its 
work  must  commend  itself  to  the  majority 
of  its  intelligent  constituents.  It  has  to  bie 
adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  dispositions, 
characters  and  mental  constitutions.  It  has 
to  reeard  the  great  variety  of  circumstances 
in  life  for  which  its  instruction  must  be 
adapted.  It  has  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  its  pupils  will  drop  out 
of  school  even  before  its  course  is  completed 
and  that  its  work  must  do  the  best  possible 
for  them  under  the  circumstances.  In  many 
cities  in  this  country  the  English  language 
is  a  foreign  language  to  more  than  one-half 
of  its  children.  In  my  opinion ,  the  boy  who 
cannot  measare  up  to  these  requirements  is 
not  prepared  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  high 
school.  It  is  impossible  for  a  boy  who  has 
not  mastered  the  essentials  of  arithmetic  to 
successfully  study  algebra,  or  who  does  not 
know  the  structure  ot  an  ordinary  sentence 
to  successfully  study  Latin.  Every  year 
our  high  schools  find  many  pupils  in  the 
freshman  class  who  are  not  able  to  do  the 
work  because  they  have  not  the  mental 
power  and  habits  of  study  to  make  the  at- 
tack on  the  work  and  sustain  it. 

It  has  been  proven  by  investigation  and 
experience  that  the  length  oi  the  course  of 
study  will  not  afifect  the  average  age  of  those 
completing  it.  A  careful  investigation  con- 
ducted some  years  ago  by  the  Association 
of  School  Superintendents  of  New  England 
brought  out  the  interesting  fact  that  when 
the  standard  of  admission  to  the  high  school 
is  about  the  same,  the  average  age  of  enter- 
ing it  is  virtually  the  same  also,  whether 
the  courses  in  the  elementary  schools  are 
seven,  eight  or  nine  years. 

Supt.  Maxwell  of  New  York  says  **The 
fact  the  boys  and  girls  who  graduate  from 
the  seven  years'  course  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  are  on  the 
average  quite  as  old  as  the  boys  and  girls 
who  graduate  from  the  eight  years'  course 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  and  are  older  than  the  graduates  of 
Richmond  schools,  destroys  the  last  argu- 
ment that  remains  to  those  who  advocate 
the  maintenance  of  a  course  of  study  of  seven 
I  years  in  the  elementary  schools." 
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There  is  a  certain  amotitit  of  work  to  be 
done  in  preparation  for  the  hij^h  school, 
and  it  is  to  a  large  extent  immaterial 
whether  it  is  divided  into  seven,  eight  or 
nine  sections;  the  time  required  to  do  it  is 
practically  the  same.  Tne  seven  years'  • 
course  is  made  for  the  bright  pupils,  and 
places  the  average  and  dull  pupils  at  a  most 
decided  disadvantage.  An  eight  years' 
course  is  best  adapted  for  the  average  and 
poor  pupils,  who  must  in  the  very  nature  of 
uings  constitute  the  majority,  while  provi- 
sion may  easily  be  made  for  the  bright 
pupils  to  graduate  in  seven  years  if  they 
are  able  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the 
grades  in  that  time.  The  theory  that  by 
reducing  the  number  of  grades  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  without  reducing  the 
amount  of  work  required  may  materially 
shorten  the  time  necessary  to  complete  the 
course  is  therefore  not  bom  out  by  expe- 
rience. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  shorten  the  time 
schedule  in  order  that  pupils  may  complete 
the  elementary  course  in  less  than  eight 
years.  There  .are  some  pupils  in  all  schools 
who  can,  and  do,  complete  the  course  in 
seven  years;  there  are  many  who  complete 
it  in  eight  years;  and  the  rest  in  nine  or  ten 
years. 

The  question  should  be,  ''How  can  we 
make  it  possible  for  all  to  complete  the 
course  in  the  shortest  time  possible?"  Let 
us  consider  some  of  the  provisions  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  schools 
which  will  aid  in  procuring  this  result. 

1.  The  subject-matter  of  each  branch  of 
the  course  of  study  should  be  carefully 
selected  and  correlated.  No  more  shoula 
be  required  in  a  given  grade  than  can  be 
well  done  by  the  average  child.  Manv 
courses  of  study  require  entirely  too  much 
work  in  the  primary  schools,  and  each  year 
many  pupils  fail  to  be  promoted,  and  as  a 
result  lose  time  which  is  never  regained, 
and  they  become  discouraged  and  school  to 
them  is  never  the  same.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  children  lose  more  time  while  they  are 
in  the  primary  schools  than  at  any  other 
period  of  their  school  life.  The  elements  of 
each  branch  of  study  should  be  mastered. 
The  work  should  be  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  children  of  average  ability.  The 
success  of  the  schools  will  depend  upon  the 
success  of  the  children  in  understanding 
and  accomplishing  the  tasks  set  for  them. 
Intellectual  development  is  g[ained  by  pre- 
paring tasks  whicn  are  within  the  child's 
comprehension,  not  by  attempting  impossi- 
ble things.  Many  easy  problems  should  be 
l^ven  while  studying  the  different  subjects 
in  arithmetic,  and  many  of  the  difficult 
problems  found  in  the  arithmetics  should 
DC  omitted.  The  work  in  technical  gram- 
mar is  often  made  so  difficult,  and  taught 
in  such  a  haphazard  way,  that  the  time 
spent  on  it  is  practically  lost. 

2.  By  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
teaching.    The  superintendent  becomes  a 


teacher  ot  teachers.  He  makes  clear  to  his 
teachers  that  each  lesson  in  each  subject 
has  a  definite  purpose.  In  order  to  use  tiie 
energies  of  the  pupils  to  best  advantage 
each  lesson  should  be  carefully  plannA, 
both  as  to  subject-matter  and  method. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  taught  the  right  use 
of  books.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  all  tiie  in- 
struction oral  in  the  primary  schools  as  is 
the  practice  in  Europe.  The  child  should 
be  given  the  abilitv  to  use  books  for  study. 
The  misuse  of  books  has  been  and  is  a  draw- 
back in  education,  and  implies  a  waste  of 
time.  The  proper  use  of  tne  book  in  the 
elementary  school  requires  that  the  teacher 
and  class  should  read  and  study  the  text- 
book together.  The  preparation  of  eadi 
lesson  snould  require  that  the  teacher  and 
the  class  attack  it  jointly,  with  the  book 
open  before  them;  the  topic  is  illustrated 
and  discussed  with  constant  reference  to 
the  presentation  of  the  matter  in  the  book. 
Class  and  teacher  sift  the  important  fiom 
the  unimportant,  group  dependent  data 
under  general  ideas,  and  distinguish  be- 
tween principle  and  application.  This  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  thonghtfol 
seizing  of  the  lesson  as  distinnished  from 
the  acouisition  of  the  data  ot  a  text-book 
where  lessons  are  assigned  to  be  memoiized. 
What  Prof.  Hinsdale  called  the  study  reci- 
tation should  be  the  common  mode  of  teach- 
ing many  of  the  subjects  in  the  common 
schools.  The  old  way  of  assigning  lessons 
bv  pages  in  the  text-books  andtluowingthe 
child  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  is  a 
more  frequent  cause  of  waste  in  common 
school  education  than  is  usually  supposed. 

4.  A  plan  by  which  the  principal  gives 
help  to  pupils  in  the  several  rooms  as  he 
discovers  that  thev  may  need  it.  This  help 
may  be  given  to  those  who  are  slow  as  weu 
as  to  those  who  are  bright.  Its  purpose  is 
to  help  the  pupil  to  make  the  most  of  his 
time.  Inciaentally,  he  may  tiiereby  main- 
tain his  position  m  his  grade  or  he  may 
move  to  a  higher  grade. 

5.  A  system  of  selecting  teachers  which 
secures  so  far  as  possible  those  who  are 
strong  physically  and  intellectually  and 
who  are  rich  in  real  sympathy  and  love  for 
young  people. 

6.  A  genial,  fixed  spirit  throughout  the 
supervising  and  teaching  force  which  will 
seek  the  best  for  the  individuid  child. 

7.  A  flexible  system  of  promotions. 
There  is  no  question  of  organization  at 

present  more  important  than  that  of  a  proper 
adjustment  of  conditions  as  to  the  nms  of 
the  individual  pupil.  The  assumption  upon 
which  most  courses  of  study  seem  to  be 
based,  that  just  so  much  ground  must  be 
gone  over  with  equal  thoroughness  bv  all 
pupils  in  the  same  time,  is  the  greatest  bane 
of  the  public  school  system.  The  courses 
in  use  are  possibly  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  and  capacity  of  pupils  of  average 
ability.  Such  is  the  difference  of  ability, 
however,  between  the  brightest  third  and 
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the  dullest  third  of  every  class  of  pupils  that 
the  work  thus  required  is  enfeebliiig  to  the 
one  part,  while  it  is  discouraging  or  unduly 
excessive  to  the  other.  To  neither  group  is 
there  stimulus  of  success  with  effort;  to  one 
group  there  is  success  without  effort,  to  the 
other,  there  is  effort  without  success. 

Ko  more  useful  service  can  be  rendered  to 
public  schools  than  that  of  devising  ways 
Dy  which  the  benefits  of  a  class  system  of 
teaching  will  be  secured,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  an  adjustment  of  work  be  made 
as  will  permit  pupils  of  varied  abilities  to 
do  the  most  for  tnemselves.  Tell  a  child 
that  his  advancement  depends  upon  his  own 
efforts  and  abilities,  and  you  have  at  once 
aroused  his  whole  nature  to  activity.  He 
becomes  ambitious.  He  sees  great  oppor- 
tunities before  him.  The  system  which  en- 
ables the  teacher  to  set  on  fire  the  whole 
nature  of  the  child  will  change  the  school 
from  a  cold,  dull  and  uninteresting  place  to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  possible.  Chil- 
dren as  a  rule  like  to  studv  and  go  to  school, 
and  when  they  do  not  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  school.  I  believe  that  more 
children  dislike  school  because  the  work  is 
too  easy  or  too  difficult,  than  for  any  other 
reason.  Education  should  not  only  be  a 
preparation  for  life,  but  it  should  be  life. 

Tne  pupils  should  be  classified  according 
to  ability  to  do  work  and  the  teachers  in- 
structed to  take  the  children  of  each  group 
or  class  just  as  fast  as  they  are  able  to  do 
the  work  thoroughly.  If  the  children  in 
one  group  or  clwi  are  able  to  do  twelve 
months*  work  in  nine  months  they  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  and  should  be 
S^ven  credit  for  the  extra  work.  If  the 
children  of  a  group  or  class  are  not  able  to 
do  the  work  of  a  grade  in  one  year  they 
should  be  required  to  do  as  much  of  it  as 
they  can  and  tne  next  year  the  work  should 
be  taken  up  where  it  was  left 

In  McKeesport,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  of  1903,  the  pupils  in  the  different 
xooms  of  the  first  grade  were  divided  into 
three  classes  of  about  fifteen  pupils  each. 
The  brightest  were  placed  in  the  A  class, 
those  of  average  ability  were  placed  in  the 
£  class  and  the  slowest  were  placed  in  the 
C  class.  The  pupils  of  the  A  class  were 
able  to  complete  tne  work  of  the  first  grade 
^nd  two  months*  work  of  the  second  grade; 
the  pupils  of  the  B  class  were  able  to  com« 
plete  tne  work  of  the  grade  and  the  pupils 
of  the  C  class  did  seven  months*  work  of  the 
first  erade.  This  year  the  pupils  of  the  A 
-class  having  already  completed  two  months* 
work  of  the  second  miae  will  be  able  to 
«on)plete  the  work  of  the  second  g^ade  and 
take  four  months*  work  of  the  third  grade 
and  the  pupils  of  the  B  class  will  be  able  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  second  erade  and 
the  C  class  will  finish  the  work  of  the  first 
grade  and  complete  four  months*  work  of 
the  second  grade,  etc.  The  pupils  of  the  A 
class  will  complete  the  work  of  the  eight 
^ades  in  seven  years  or  less,  the  pupils  of 


the  B  class  will  complete  the  work  in  eight 
years,  and  the  pupils  of  the  C  class  will 
complete  the  work  in  nine  or  ten  years. 

This  system  gives  the  teacher  a  chance  to 
do  thorough  work  with  all  pupils,  whether 
bright  or  dull.  The  bright  pupils  are  given 
all  the  work  they  can  do  and  not  permitted 
to  spend  their  time  in  idleness  ana  disorder 
and  the  slow  pupils  are  not  forced  from 
school  because  uiey  are  taken  over  the  work 
faster  than  they  are  able  to  comprehend  it. 
Pupils  taken  over  the  work  too  fast  soon 
become  discouraged  and  either  play  truant 
or  leave  school  altogether. 

It  seems  to  me  uat  the  reduction  of  the 
time  schedule  will  shorten  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  boy  or  girl  to  complete  the  ele- 
mentary course  of  study.  The  remedy  must 
come  (i)  through  a  more  perfect  organization 
of  the  methods  and  forces,  (2]  a  flexible  sys- 
tem of  classifying  and  promoting  the  pupils, 
(5)  by  teaching  thorouf^hly  the  essentials  of 
the  subjects  contained  in  the  course  of  study 
and  discarding  the  non-essentials,  (4)  by 
looking  after  the  individual  pupil,  (5)  by 
encouraging  regular  attendance. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Joseph  Swain,  President 
of  Swarthmore  College,  who  read  a  paper 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  as 
he  did  not  wish  it  published  in  full : 

This  question  presents  itself  to  me  in  two 
aspeqts:  First,  for  those  who  are  going 
through  college  and  afterward  take  a  course 
in  some  professional  or  graduate  school; 
second,  for  those  who  complete  the  elemen- 
tary sdiools  only. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  these  are  two 
small  classes,  relativeljr,  as  the  great  major- 
ity do  not  even  finish  the  elementary 
schools.  These,  however,  are  not  seriously 
affected  by  the  shorter  course  as  long  as 
thoroughness  is  not  sacrificed.  Of  the  two 
classes,  those  going  through  college  and 
the  professional  school,  and  those  going 
through  the  elementary  grades  only,  the 
latter  class  is  much  the  larger  and  includes 
the  former.  We  must  therefore  give  the 
greater  weight  to  the  needs  of  the  latter. 

The  lenj^fli  of  the  college  course  is  a  sub- 
ject that  IS  now  being  very  generally  dis- 
cussed in  educational  circles.  This  ques- 
tion has  arisen  on  account  of  the  too  fpctoX. 
age  of  graduates  of  the  better  professional 
schools  after  having  acquired  a  college  edu- 
cation .  If  a  child  enters  the  primary  school 
at  six  years  of  age,  remains  ei^ht  years  in 
the  elementary  schools,  four  in  the  high 
school,  four  in  college  and  takes  three  or 
four  years  of  professional  work,  unless  he 
somewhere  puts  two  years  into  one,  or  is 
permitted  to  make  some  substitution,  he 
will  be  on  completion  of  his  course  25  or  26 
years  of  age.  If  he  graduates  from  our  best 
medical  schools  he  would  be  26  years  of  age 
and  from  our  best  law  schools  25  years  of 
age. 
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It  was  once  remarked  by  a  wise  man  that 
'*  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  sayine  that 
Christ  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  oegan 
to  teach."  That  is,  much  of  his  power  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  long  period  of 
preparation  for  the  work  he  was  oroained  to 
do.  So  I  believe  it  needs  a  long  period  for 
the  yonng  man  to  prepare  himself  in  the 
very  best  way  for  the  work  of  any  of  our  so- 
called  learned  professions  to-day.  Never- 
theless I  sympathize  with  those  who  desire 
to  see  some  feasible  way  by  which  the  age 
of  the  graduate  of  the  professional  school 
referred  to  above  shall  be  about  two  years 
younger.  I  am  not  clear,  however,  that 
these  two  years  should  be  taken  off  of  the 
college. 

The  question  then  arises,  In  what  wa^ 
can  we  shorten  the  period  without  materi- 
ally injuring  the  work?  I  would  shorten 
the  total  course  of  study  for  a  professional 
student  at  least  one  year  bv  presenting  such 
subjects  in  college  as  would  be  accepted  for 
one  year  in  the  professional  school.  This 
is  a  feasible  plan.  It  is  now  being  done  in 
many  of  our  best  institutions  and  can  be 
done  by  all  well-equipped  colleges. 

Let  us  preserve  as  long  as  possible  the 
four  years'  course  in  college  unaer  all  of  the 
delightful  influences  of  that  academic  life 
which  all  college  graduates  cherish.  To  do 
this  in  the  future  a  college  must  be  well  en- 
dowed. No  college  should  be  content  with 
anything  but  first-class  work.  The  ideal 
should  be  to  do  all  that  it  undertakes  as  well 
as  it  can  be  done  anywhere.  More  money 
will  be  needed  in  the  college  of  the  future. 
Courses  of  such  character  and  breadth  must 
be  given  so  that  a  graduate  of  a  four  years' 
course  can  receive  at  least  one  year's  credit 
in  our  professional  schools.  It  will  be  better 
for  the  student.  It  will  be  better  for  the 
professional  school.  Let  us  have  more  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  college  and  less  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  professional  school. 

I  believe  that  the  second  year  can  best  be 
taken  from  the  grades.  For  this  opinion  I 
would  give  the  following  reasons,  which 
are  not  new:  At  the  National  Teachers' 
Education  Association  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  discussed  what  he  called 
"Waste  in  Education."  To  my  mind  he 
made  clear  that  we  may  hope  to  reduce  the 
period  of  the  grammar  school  from  four  to 
three  years.  It  is  a  fact  which  I  have 
learned  by  observation,  that  the  teachers  in 
the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades  have  not 
that  scholarly  preparation  for  their  work 
which  it  demands.  The  result  is  that  the 
work  of  these  grades  is  not  so  satisfactory 
as  those  of  the  ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th  years.  I 
think  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
the  work  of  the  public  schools  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  in  the  ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th 
years  is  well  done,  and  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  save  much  time  in  the  work  of  these 
grades.  By  a  better  trained  corps  of  teach- 
ers in  the  higher  elementary  grades  it  is 


P|OS8ible,  however,  I  believe,  to  reduce  the 
time  of  this  work  by  one  year.  Thus  the 
student  would  enter  the  work  of  the  high 
school  at  the  age  of  13  instead  of  14. 

The  period  from  6  to  13  represents  a  fairly 
well-defined  period  in  the  physical  and 
mental  life  of  the  child.  The  end  of  this 
period  corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  pe- 
riod of  transition  from  childhood  to  youth. 
"  Mentally  it  usually  marks  a  greater  prev- 
alence of  seriousness,  interests  in  life  af- 
fairs, an  awakening  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a  stronger  evidence  of  power  for  good 
or  evil."  with  the  course  shortened  fram 
eight  to  seven  years  there  would  be  a  greater 
inducement  for  the  pupils  to  finish  the 
whole  course.  Many  children  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  With  but  one 
more  year  those  children  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  finish. 

The  influence  of  higher  education  on  ele- 
mentary schools  make  the  college  and  hi^h 
school  a  benefit  to  every  elementary  pupil» 
whether  he  goes  on  with  his  studies  or  not. 
There  can  be  no  such  a  thing  as  a  well- 
developed  elementary  System  without  aor 
advanced  system  of  instruction.  The  seven* 
years'  course  of  the  district  school  would 
help  the  college  and  the  high  school.  It 
would  therefore  to  that  extent  help  the  ele> 
mentary  school. 

A  seven  years'  course  is  feasible.  Not- 
able examples  are  the  schools  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
Both  of  these  schools  have  a  remarkably 
high  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  high 
schools.  The  seven  years'  coarse  thus 
works  to  increase  the  attendance  in  the 
high  school.  If  it  is  necessary  to  omit 
subject-matter  now  taught,  something  can 
be  taken  from  geography,  something  from 
arithmetic  and  sometliing  from  grammar. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  transfer 
any  of  the  work  of  the  grades  to  the  higb 
school. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Omwake,  Dean  of  Ursinns 
College,  continued  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  as  follows:  We  ought  to  look  at 
this  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child's  good.  We  cannot  do  eight  years' 
work  in  seven,  but  we  can  establish  a 
seven  years'  course  that  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  child's  development 
Comenius  asserted  that  the  nodal  points 
in  this  development  were  six,  twelve  and 
eighteen  years.  Our  schools  will  be 
better  off  when  the  nodal  points  of  our 
school  system  are  in  harmony  with  the 
nodal  points  of  the  child's  development. 
Dr.  Gordy  asks  for  departmental  instruc- 
tion below  the  high  school  because  the 
adolescent  period  of  the  child  begins  be- 
fore that  grade  is  reached,  and  the  unified 
life  of  the  child  breaks  into  special  forms. 
Children's  mental  power  ought  to  be 
estimated  in  educational  rather  than  solar 
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units.  We  too  often  measure  a  pupil's 
progress  by  the  time  it  takes  for  the  earth 
to  go  around  rather  than  by  definite 
amounts  of  work  acxx>mplished.  Many 
colleges  are  now  using  the  new  plan. 
The  course  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
educational  units  instead  of  a  number  of 
years.  Some  students  do  the  work  in 
three,  some  four  and  some  five  years. 
This  method  is  reasonable.  We  ought  to 
measure  mental  work  in  terms  of  human 
development,  not  by  an  artificial  system. 
The  organization  of  our  school  systems 
ought  to  be  lengthwise  not  crosswise. 
There  should  be  departmental  instruc- 
tion. The  same  teacher  should  teach  a 
subject  for  years.  There  should  not  be  a 
change  of  grade  and  teachers  every  year. 
This  plan  necessitates  too  much  loss  of 
time  in  making  connections.  And  this 
departmental  plan  would  not  require 
many  more  teachers  than  the  present  plot. 
When  the  grammar  grade  is  reached  it 
might  be  wise  to  have  a  change  of  teach- 
ers, for  at  that  time  there  comes  a  change 
in  the  child's  life. 

There  is  in  Batavia,  New  York,  a  plan 
in  operation  that  is  called  the  Batavia 
Plan.  In  addition  to  the  regular  teachers, 
they  have  a  number  of  **  desk  teachers.'* 
These  go  about  from  desk  to  desk  among 
the  pupils  and  give  assistance  to  those 
children  who  need  special  instruction. 
This  plan  they  find  of  great  help  in  keeping 
children  from  falling  behind  their  classes. 

Supt.  Missimer :  Next  to  the  teacher, 
the  course  of  study  is  the  most  vital  point 
in  a  school  system.  Three  factors  and 
one  general  proposition  enter  into  its 
arrangement.  The  general  proposition  is 
this:  The  course  of  study  must  suit  the 
child.     And  the  three  factors  are — 

1.  The  superintendent,  who  ought  to 

understand  it  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  principal,  who  must  see  that  it 

is  carried  out. 

3.  The  teacher,  who  must  do  the  actual 

work  in  the  schoolroom. 
Whether  the  course  is  said  to  be  seven, 
eight  or  nine  years  is  of  no  importance, 
for  a  course  is  just  so  long  as  it  takes  to 
complete  it,  and  this  is  governed  by  how 
much  is  put  into  it,  the  ability  of  the 
child  to  take  it,  and  the  teacher  to  teach  it. 
We  have  had  a  seven  years'  course  for 
twenty  years.  Statistics  show  that  the 
average .  age  of  the  children  entering 
school  is  six  and  a  half  years,  that  ten 
and  a  half  per  cent,  do  the  work  in  seven 
years,  forty-one  per  cent,  in  seven  and  a 


half  years,  thirty  per  cent,  in  eight  and  a 
half  years  and  nineteen  per  cent,  in  nine 
years.  A  bright  pupil  can  do  the  work 
in  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  years;  and  if 
we  didn't  have  German  in  every  grade, 
sixty  per  cent,  would  do  it  in  seven  years. 
That  length  of  time  is  entirely  adequate 
if  the  course  is  confined  to  the  essentials. 
Of  course,  if  you  put  in  special  nature 
work,  or  art  work,  or  literature,  this  is 
impossible.  We  all  agree  we  must  teach 
the  common  branches,  including  music 
and  drawing.  How  long  shall  we  make 
the  course?  ]Let  us  remember  that  what- 
ever we  make  it  will  be  regarded  as  the 
minimum.  We  make  it  seven  years,  and 
every  five  months  we  promote  the  major- 
ity of  the -class.  Those  who  are  indiffer- 
ent or  irregular  in  attendance  must  wait 
and  go  over  the  ground  again.  But  under 
the  seven-year  plan,  grading  by  the 
brighter  pupils,  we  can  promote  without 
friction,  and  the  bright  pupils  become  an 
incentive  to  the  slower  ones.  If  we  adopt 
the  eight-year  plan,  that  will  be  regarded 
as  the  minimum,  and  if  we  have  a  bright 
boy  we  must  make  a  special  promotion, 
which  arouses  the  animosity  of  the  par- 
ents  of  tiiose  who  are  left  behind.  I 
believe  that  shortening  the  course  tends 
to  make  the  pupils  stay  longer.  Twenty 
years  ago,  with  a  longer  course,  four  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  our  total  enrollment 
graduated;  last  year,  eight  and  one-half 
per  cent,  graduated.  Then  there  were 
three  and  one-half  girls  to  every  boy  who 
graduated;  now  there  is  only  a  girl  and 
a  half  to  every  boy. 

Supt.  Adams,  Lebanon:  I  come  from  a 
place  where  the  course  is  nine  years.  I 
believe  that  to  crush  a  boy's  mind,  holds 
him  back;  and  I  fear  that  the  plan  just 
mentioned  will  result  in  discouraging  the 
slower  pupils.  I  think  we  must  consider 
the  average  boy.  I  have  been  collecting 
statistics,  and  I  find  that  we  get  boys  to 
the  high  school  as  soon  as  those  who 
have  a  seven-years'  course.  The  average 
age  of  my  graduating  class  is  only  eigh- 
teen years,  although  the  course  is  nine 
years.  Isn't  it  better  to  make  the  plan 
so  elastic  that  the  good  boy  may  advance 
as  rapidly  as  he  wishes  while  the  slower 
pupil  may  come  along  regularly,  step  by 
step.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to 
ask  why  children  leave  school.  I  have 
generally  found  that  it  was  because  they 
couldn't  make  their  grade.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  go  slower  rather  than  crowd 
these  pupils  out. 
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Supt.  Buehrle:  We  have  a  school  where 
there  is  German  taught  in  every  grade  up 
to  the  grammar  school,  and  we  do  not 
£nd  that  it  hinders  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  as  Supt.  Missimer  finds  it  in  Erie. 

Principal  McLean:  Every  speaker  on 
the  public  school  side  still  clings  to  the 
■seven-  or  eight-year  plan.  We  ought  not 
to  grade  by  years  but  work  done.  We, 
in  our  town,  have  an  iron-clad  system  of 
-examinations  for  the  high  school,  as 
severe  a  test  as  could  be  had  anywhere; 
and  we  are  constantly  having  trouble 
with  parents  on  that  score.  I  believe 
that  we  put  too  much  into  our  seven  years. 

Supt.  Miller,  Bradford:  When  I  went 
to  Bradford  we  had  department  instruc- 
tion from  the  third  grade  to  the  high 
4M:hool.  After  a  year  we  discontinued  it. 
I  found  that  there  was  constant  friction 
between  teachers.  A  teacher  with  a 
strong  personality  would  insist  on  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  being  done  every 
day,  which  woul.d  result  in  the  pupils 

Sartially  neglecting  the  work  of  a  teacher 
1  another  department  who  was  not  quite 
so  positive  a  character.  Then,  too,  some 
teachers  are  particularly  fitted  for  little 
children  only,  and  some  for  teaching  older 
pupils,  which  was  another  objection  to 
the  department  plan.  There  is  a  danger, 
too,  of  the  teacher  becoming  a  teacher  of 
a  subject  rather  than  a  teacher  of  chil- 
dren. We  don't  need  specialists  in  the 
branches  to  teach  nine-  or  ten-year-old 
pupils.  We  want  teachers  whose  spe- 
^alty  is  teaching  children. 

Dr.  Schae£fer:  There  are  three  agencies 
At  work  for  the  children  of  the  State,  the 
compulsory  education  law,  the  factory 
inspector  and  the  mining  inspector.  The 
^mining  and  factory  inspectors  aim  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  carried  out,  and  exclude 
from  mines  and  factories  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  years. 
By  and  by  we  will  get  into  the  schools  all 
the  children  between  those  ages,  and  we 
will  have  each  child  for  those  seven  years, 
^e  should  not  map  out  a  course  that  the 
.average  child  cannot  do  in  that  time. 
There  are  two  things  that  I  heard  lately 
that  have  set  my  head  spinning.  At 
Atlanta  I  heard  that  they  were  discussing 
at  Cincinnati  how  they  might  enrich  the 
course  of  study,  and  Dr.  Murray  said  that 
what  was  wanted  was  not  to  put  in  but 
to  take  out.  That  set  my  head  spinning. 
Another  thing  was  this:  A  man  told  me 
that  the  head  of  a  high  school  near  Bos- 
ton asked  him  for  a  recommendation  to 


assist  him  in  obtaining  a  position  in  New 
York.  The  paper  which  he  was  asked  to 
sign  stated  that  for  a  given  number  of 
years  all  the  boys  who  entered  Harvard 
from  that  high  school  had  done  so  with* 
out  conditions.  When  my  man  read  this, 
he  exclaimed,  ''  Never  under  any  circum- 
stances would  I  recommend  you  for  such  a 
position.  For,  unless  a  boy  can  enlerHar* 
vard  without  conditions,  you  won't  advise 
him  to  go. ' '  Admission  to  the  high  schools 
in  this  state  varies ;  but  I  pity  the  boy 
who  don't  go  to  the  high  school  because 
so  much  is  forced  into  the  cuirldulum 
below  that  grade.  I  have  oondusions  on 
only  one  point.  I  have  a  daughter  aged 
eigi&teen  who  is  taking  a  post-graduate 
course  at  Bryn  Mawr.  I  have  a  boy 
aged  sixteen  who  will  this  year  graduate 
from  Franklin  and  Marshall.  I  have  a  boy 
aged  fourteen  who  is  now  ready  to  enter 
college  but  who  cannot  enter  because  his 
trousers  are  not  long  enough.  So  I  fed 
sure  children  can  be  sent  through  college 
much  younger  than  they  generally  are. 

Supt.  Phillips:  There  is  too  much  non- 
sense in  the  method  of  promoting  from 
the  grammar  grade  to  the  high  school. 
Children  ought  to  be  promoted  to  the 
high  school  with  no  more  friction  than 
when  promoted  to  any  other  grade. 

Supt.  Ritchey:  Does  the  law  allow  the 
boara  to  pay  teachers  when  they  are  side? 

Dr.  Schae£fer:  The  law  is  silent  on  that 
point.  I  think  it  is  purdy  a  local  question. 

Prindpal  Sensor,  Pittsburg:  I  bdieve 
that  the  public  schools  are  supported  by 
the  people  to  educate  dtizens,  not  to  pre- 
pare a  few  pupils  for  college. 

Supt.  Robbins:  Some  time  i^^  I  wrote 
to  forty  dties  concerning  the  average  age 
of  graduates.  In  most  dties  it  was  dgh- 
teen  years.  In  Kansas  City  it  was  dgh- 
teen  and  one- half  years. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


FOR  a  half-hour  before  the  beginning 
of  the  evening  session  the  members 
of  the  convention  were  entertained  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  number  of  lantern  dides 
illustrating  various  sdentific  subjects. 
The  apparatus  is  part  of  the  sdentific 
equipment  of  the  high  school. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  convention  was 
called  to  order  and  listened  withpleasme 
to  several  selections  which  were  rendered 
by  a  chorus  of  seventy  pupils  of  the  high 
school. 
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The  following  address  was  then  deliv- 
ered bj  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Presi- 
dent of  Bryn  Mawr  College : 

1*HK  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  RBI.ATION  TO  THB 
COI^LBGB. 

The  high  school  and  the  college  are 
intimately  related.  Each  famishes  the 
other  the  material  dirongh  which  it 
works.  The  high  school  sends  its  pnpils 
to  the  college,  and  the  college  sends 
them  back,  or  should  send  them  back, 
to  the  high  school  as  teachers  of 
high  school  subjects.  Both  high  school 
and  college  are  concerned  with  the  same 
problems  of  higher  education,  and  the 
curriculum  of  each  is  profoundly  affected 
by  the  way  in  which  we  solve  these  prob- 
lems. 

Both  the  high  school  and  the  college 
are  distinctively  American  institutions 
and  democratic  in  the  highest  sense.  In 
the  United  States  no  child  is  classified  at 
bhth»  as  it  were,  by  the  school  he  is  sent 
to,  and  thereby  dut  off  from  higher  edu- 
cation, whatever  may  be  his  capadty  for 
scholarship.  In  France  for  example,  if 
hi  the  opinion  of  his  parents  a  child  can 
attend  school  only  until  he  is  13  years  of 
age,  he  is  sent  to  one  kind  of  elementary 
school,  while  the  child  who  can  study 
until  18  or  19  years  of  age,  is  sent  to 
another  kind  of  elemental^  school,  and 
the  education  in  these  two  schools,  and 
even  the  training  of  the  teachers,  is 
wholly  different.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  child  to  change  from  one  kind 
of  school  to  the  other  after  the  choice  has 
once  been  made.  The  same  principle  of 
«arly  educational  choice  on  the  part  of 
a  cUld's  parents,  not  on  the  part  of  thd 
child  himself,  is  observed  in  German 
schools.  In  England,  as  we  know,  free 
high  school  education  does  not  exist  as 
we  understand  it.  The  poor  English  boy 
or  girl  can  obtain  only  primary  and 
grammar  school  education,  which  does 
not  prepare  for  college ; .  and  consequently 
such  schools  are  left  entirely  to  the  child- 
ren of  the  working  people  and  deserted 
by  the  children  of  people  of  means.  Let 
us  stop  for  a  moment  to  realize  what  this 
means  in  loss  of  opportunity  and  culture 
to  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Fiance  and 
Germany  and  England. 

Our  whole  American  system  of  public 
school  education,  with  the  wonderful 
opportunities  it  offers  to  every  American 
boy  and  girl,  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  the 
belief  that  education  in  all  its  forms,  from 


.lowest  to  the  highest,  is  one  and  the  same. 
It  follows  logically  from  this  belief  that 
the  child  who  can  attend  only  the  primary 
school  should  study  the  same  subjects,  in 
the  same  way,  under  the  same  teachers, 
as  the  child  who  is  going  through  the 
grammar  school,  and  that  the  child  who 
finishes  his  education  with  the  grammar 
school  should  likewise  study  the  same 
subjects  in  the  same  way  under  the  same 
teachers  as  the  child  who  expects  to  enter 
the  high  school,  and  that  in  the  high 
school,  as  Pres'  t  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  said, 
the  happy  boy  who  is  going  to  college 
and  the  unhappy  boy  who  is  not  going 
to  college  should  both  study  the  same 
subjects,  because  there  is,  in  his  opinion, 
no  reason  why  the  high  school  boy,  who 
is  not  going  to  college,  should  have  also 
an  inferior  high  school  education. 

We  are,  I  fancy,  all  agreed  that  primary 
courses  in  arithmetic,  reading  and  writ- 
ing should  be  one  and  the  same  for  all 
pupils,  and  in  all  probability  we  believe 
more  or  less  in  the  same  grammar  school 
instruction.  If  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  so  precise  and  accurate  a  grammar  as 
Latin  really  trains  the  mind  better,  as  I 
believe,  than  the  same  amount  of  loose 
and  illogical  English  grammar,  let  us 
say,  does  not  the  boy  or  girl  who  stops 
his  or  her  education  with  the  grammar 
school  need  this  mental  training  even 
more  than  the  boy  or  girl  who  will  get 
the  added  discipline  of  the  high  school  ? 
Personally  I  am  convinced  from  nineteen 
years  experience  in  watching  the  mental 
development  of  college  students  that  the 
end  of  school  and  college  education  is  not 
so  much  to  give  a  knowledge  of  facts, 
useful  as  this  is,  as  to  give  capacity,  gen- 
eral intelligence,  power  of  thought.  The 
poor  farmer's  lad  or  lass  needs  this  gen- 
eral intelligence  as  much  as  the  million- 
aire's son  or  daughter,  nay,  rather  a 
thousand  times  more,  because  there  will 
be  many  paid  assistants  with  brains  and 
capacity  to  assist  the  one  to  take  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  life,  while  the  other 
must  depend  solely  on  himself. 

If  the  end  of  education  is  mental  train- 
ing, as  I  believe,  rather  than  knowledge 
per  se,  however  useful,  there  is  grave  ob- 
jection to  the  introduction  of  many  so- 
called  practical  subj^ts  in  the  course  of 
the  grammar  school,  high  school  and 
college.  Book-keeping,  typewriting, 
sewing,  cooking,  carpentering,  do  not 
train  the  intelligence  beyond  a  certain 
point;  after  this  pointy  which  is  very 
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soon  reached,  they  become  mere  dreary 
roacine.  One  of  the  saddest  sights  I  ever 
saw  was  the  exhibit  of  infinitely  fine  sew- 
ing and  embroidery  made  by  the  French 
public  high  schools  for  girls  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900.  It  represent  m1  hours 
and  days  and  months  of  precious  time, 
probably  the  only  time  in  their  lifetime 
that  could  be  devoted  by  these  girls  to 
becoming  enlightened  mothers,  helpful 
wives  and  wise  citizens,  squandered  irre- 
vocably in  attaining  comparatively  useless 
manual  dexterity.  The  question  at  issue 
is  the  same — the  subjects  only  are 
changed — if  we  introduce  library  work, 
mechanical  engineering,  domestic  science, 
even  law  and  medicine,  into  the  college 
course,  and  call  it  liberal  training.  This 
it  is  not,  and  can  never  be.  Let  us  frankly 
recognize  the  fact  and  not  deceive  our- 
selves with  words.  It  is  indubitably  true, 
proved  by  all  our  experience,  that  a  boy 
or  girl  who  has  followed  intelligently  a 
liberal  high  school  course,  and  after  its 
completion  graduated  from  a  commercial 
or  business  college,  is  much  better 
equipped  for  the  struggle  of  life  than  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  attended  a  business 
college  immediately  after  leaving  a  gram- 
mar school.;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  true 
that  such  a  boy  or  girl  in  ten  years'  time 
will  be  earning  a  ^tter  salary,  and  will 
continue  to  earn  a  better  salary  through 
life,  and  this  quite  apart  from  the  broader 
outlook  into  life  of  the  person  himself, 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  a  more  worthy  and 
enlightened  member  of  the  community, 
and  infinitely  better  to  become  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  next  generation.  The 
same  is  true*  only  in  less  degree,  of  the 
graduate  of  a  high  school  with  a  com- 
mercial course,  because  barely  one-half 
of  the  four  years  can  be  devoted  to  liberal 
study.  The  lawyer  or  physician  who  has 
entered  upon  the  study  of  his  profession 
only  after  completing  a  four  years*  liberal 
college  course  is  also  far  better  equipped 
for  after-life  and  professional  success  than 
his  competitor  who  has  entered  the  pro- 
fessional school  from  the  high  school,  or 
has  combined  his  law  or  medical  work 
with  his  college  course.  Great  genius 
may  be,  and  often  is,  developed  in  most 
unfavorable  conditions,  but  all  argu- 
ments of  this  kind,,  and  indeed  all  our 
education,  deals  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  kindly  race  of  men  and  women  who 
need  every  educational  advantage  to  fit 
them  to  compete  with  each  other  foi 
livelihood  and  happy  existence. 


Let  us  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument 
[and  I  may  add  for  the  sake  of  democracy} 
that  we  are  right  in  our  belief  that  the 
aim  of  education  of  whatever  grade  is  one 
and  the  same.  The  education  of  the 
primary  school,  the  grammar  school  and 
the  high  school  will  then  be  the  same  for 
all  classes  of  children;  the  boy  who  is 
going  to  college,  and  the  boy  who,  unless, 
he  develops  sufficient  intellectual  capacity 
to  win  a  free  scholarship,  will  work  side 
by  side,  each  helping  the  o^her.  Hux- 
ley's ideal  of  democratic  education — ^tbe 
ladder  leading  from  the  gutter  to  the 
university  will  then  become  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  boy  and  girl. 

We  can  now  ask  ourselves— even  if  we 
are  not  prepared  at  once  with  an  answer 
— the  question,  what  is  this  liberal  edu- 
cation in  grammar  school,  high  school 
and  the  college?  It  is  whatever  truly 
educates  capacity.  This  is  what  the  col- 
leges should  demand  at  entrance  and 
what  every  high  school  should  offer 
throughout  its  four  years'  course;  and,  if 
once  Siis  education  is  agreed  on,  or,  as  at 
present,  even  partially  agreed  on,  the 
college  and  the  high  school  will  be  a 
unit,  the  college  in  requiring  such  a 
course  for  entrance  and  carrying  it  fur- 
ther in  college^  the  high  school  in  teach- 
ing such  a  course.  Only  those  children, 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  compelled 
to  enter  business  life  without  the  liberal 
education  of  the  high  school,  must  separ- 
ate themfelves  from  the  others  on  leav- 
ing the  grammar  school  and  enter  manual 
training  or  commercial  high  schools. 
The  foolish  and  unsatisfactory  "general 
course"  will  disappear  firom  the  high 
school  proper. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  of  the 
wonderful  and  far-reaching  results  of  this 
liberal  training,  even  when  measured  in 
material  ways  in  after-life,  that  teachen 
who  have  themselves  profited  by  it  are 
the  only  ones  fitted  to  impart  it.  Our 
American  education  will  never  attain 
what  it  should  attain,  unless  all  oar 
high  school  teachers  without  exception  aie 
college-bred,  in  the  best  fashion  possible 
and  at  the  be&t  colleges ;  and  unless  all 
our  primary  and  grammar  school  teach- 
ers are  graduates  of  the  best  and  most 
liberal  high  schools.  If  high  school  and 
college  training  are  so  necessary  for  suc- 
cess, as  I  believe  experience  shows,  in 
business  and  professional  life,  how  in- 
finitely more  necessary  are  they  in  the 
very  profession  whose  high  calling   it 
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is  to   impart    this   intellectual   life   to 
the   youth    of  our    generation.     If  we 
in  Pennsylvania  could  adopt  this  prin- 
ciple, our   state    would    be    raised    in- 
tellectually and  commercially  far  above 
its  present  level  in  less  than  one  genera- 
tion.   The  western  states  are  in  many 
cases  wresting  from  the  eastern  states  their 
supremacy,  solely  I  believe  because  more 
high  schools  are  provided  for  their  chil- 
dren,  because  many  more  college-bred 
teachers  teach  in  them,  and  because  their 
connection  with  the  colleges  of  the  state 
is  so  intimate  that  many  more  boys  and 
girls  go  up  from  them  to  the.  university. 
Mr.  James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
has  shown  that  in  the  neighboring  state 
of  New  York  (outside  of  New  York  City, 
where  until  lately  there  have  been  no 
public  high  schools)  about  83.8  per  cent, 
of  the  children  who  could  possibly  study 
in  high  schools  are  studying  in  them. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   In  the  whole  United  States 
about  38.8  per  cent,  of   possible  high 
school  children  are  in  high  schools.    This 
new  calculation  of  Mr.  Pearsons  shows 
that  the  often-quoted  misleading  state- 
ment that  only  five  per  cent,  of  school 
children  are  in  the  high  schools  is  based 
on  an  absurd  misunderstanding  of  statis- 
tics.   This  percentage  also  proves  conclu- 
sively that  an  ardent  desire  for  higher  ed- 
ucation is  implanted  in  American  children 
and  their  parents,  wherever,  as  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  good  and  widely 
scattered    high    schools   are   provided. 
Think  of   it,   84  per  cent,  of   possible 
enrollment    actually    enrolled    in    high 
schools !   Cannot  we  in  our  great  and  pros- 
perous state  of  Pennsylvania — as  great 
and  as  prosperous  as  New  York  and  Mass- 
achusetts— provide  such  high  schools  and 
give  84  per  cent,  of  our  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age  this  priceless  oppor- 
tunity ? 

If  this  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
superintendents  and  teachers,  aided  by 
the  colleges  and  private  schools  and  the 
best  people  of  the  State,  could  so  influence 
public  opinion  that  our  Pennsylvania 
legislature  should  provide  not  only  more 
high  schools,  and  better,  college  trained 
teachers  in  them,  but  also  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  as  is  done  in  at  least  eighty 
other  States,  of  the  Union,  funds  to  send 
from  our  rural  districts,  now  without 
high  schools  of  their  own,  all  boys  and 
girls  deserving  a  high  school  education, 


and  above  all,  funds  to  offer  annually  to 
boys  and  girls  graduating  from  its  high 
schools  even  one  free  college  scholarship, 
entitling  the  winner  to  four  years'  resi- 
dence at  any  one  of  the  best  of  the 
twenty-nine  colleges  in  the  State  [or  for 
that  matter,  out  of  the  State]  selected  by 
the  winner,  we  could  do  no  greater  ser- 
vice to  our  State  or  country.  Free  col- 
lege  education  is  the  last  round  of  Hux- 
ley's educational  ladder  leading  from  ther 
gutter  to  the  university,  without  which' 
our  whole  democratic  education  fails  of 
its  purpose. 

And  the  cost,  measured  against  the 
great  value  and  ample  return  to  the 
State,  would  be  most  moderate.  There 
are,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Bducation,  488  pub- 
lic high  schools  in  Pennsylvania  with 
over  34,000  children  of  high  school  grade 
studying  in  them.  If  free  college  scholar- 
ships open  for  competition  to  boys  and 
girls  were  awarded  annually  in  each  of 
these  488  high  schools,  at  a  cost  of  say 
$300  for  each  scholarship,  the  cost  to  the 
State  would  be  a  little  over  1146,400  the 
first  year,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
and  thereafter  ^585,600 — much  less  than 
this  because  by  no  means  all  of  these  48^ 
high  schools  fit  for  college  at  present, 
although,  with  this  inducement,  within 
ten  years  they  might  all  be  expected  to 
do  college  preparatory  work.  The  pro- 
portion of  diildren  graduating  from  the 
high  schools  each  year  is  probably  less 
than  5,000,  so  that  these  college  scholar- 
ships would  provide  a  college  education 
for  about  one-tenth  of  those  graduating. 
A  similar  plan  is  now  in  operation  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  ablest 
scholars  are  selected  annually  from  the 
graduates  of  the  boys*  high  school,  the 
girls'  high  school,  and  the  normal  school, 
and  allowed  to  choose  their  college  and 
study  there  four  years.  In  the  five  years 
from  1898  to  1903  fifty- one  graduates  of 
the  Philadelphia  public  schools  have  held 
these  free  city  scholarships  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  and  thirty-tbree  city  scholars 
are  now  studying  there.  Bryn  Mawr  was 
founded  **  to  educate  teachers  of  a  high 
order  '* — to  use  the  words  of  its  founder 
— and  we  should  welcome  and  treat  as  a 
sacred  trust  all  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  of  Pennsylvania.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  every  other  college  in 
the  State. 

President  Twing  of  Western  Reserve 
University  has  calculated   that   one   in 
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forty  college  graduates,  and  only  one  in 
ten  thousand  non-college  graduates,  at- 
tain even  the  distinction  of  being  men- 
tioned in  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography.  To  use  his  words, 
"Into  one  group  gather  together  lo.ooo 
infants  and  send  no  one  to  college:  one 
person  out  of  that  great  gathering  will 
attain  through  some  work  a  certain  fame. 
Into  another  group  gather  forty  college 
men  on  the  day  of  their  graduation  and 
out  of  these  forty,  one  will  attain  recog- 
nition. It  is  not  veiy  hard  to  see  how 
far  the  proportion  is  in  favor  of  the  col- 
lege man,  two  hundred  and  fifty  times." 

It  is  this  opportunity  of  service  to  his 
kind,  and  this  chance  for  personal  fame 
and  recognition  that  we  are  putting 
within  reach  of  the  boy  and  girl  in  send- 
ing them  to  college.  We  can  do  no 
greater  service  in  our  own  generation 
than  to  place  opportunities  that  we  have 
not  ourselves  enjoyed  in  the  hands  of  the 
next  generation,  and  of  all  conceivable 
opportunities,  education  is  the  greatest. 

Miss  Thomas'  address,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  was  followed  by  an 
address  by  Dr.  N.  C.  SchaefiFer  on 

SCHOOI*  SUPERVISION. 

The  topic  which  I  am  to  discuss  does  not 
require  very  much  of  the  philosophy  which 
mav  be  described  in  the  language  of  the 
Yale  student  as  the '  *  go-deepest,  stay-under- 
the-longest  and  bring-up-the-leastest  of  any 
department  of  the  University,"  but  it  does 
reouire  an  abundance  of  what  has  been 
called  the  philosophy  of  common  sense. 
What  is  common  sense  ?  It  is  good  judg- 
ment applied  to  the  duties  and  activities  of 
every-aay  life.  In  no  department  of  school 
work  is  there  greater  need  of  common  sense 
and  less  need  of  rules  and  regulations, 
which  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians are  inflexible,  than  in  the  supervision 
of  school  work.  Supervision  means  over- 
sight—not oversight  in  the  sense  of  neelect 
or  omission,  but  m  the  sense  of  carefm  in- 
spection and  direction.  And  if  I  should 
ever  carry  out  the  day-dream  of  a  book  on 
school  supervision  it  will  discuss  the  sub- 
ject not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
superintendent,  but  also  from  the  view- 
point of  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  the  director 
and  the  taxpayer.  I  have  sometimes  asked 
a  newly-  elected  superintendent :  *  *  How  does 
the  superintendent  earn  his  salary?''  All 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  would  play  upon 
his  face,  indicating  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  his  duties  beyond  school  visits 
and  the  conducting  of  examinations  and  the 
holding  of  a  county  institute.  Ask  the 
average  taxpayer  the  same  question  and  he 
immediately  begins  to  talk  of  an  official 
who  keeps  "nosing  around"  to  hold  his 


job,  his  main  function  being  to  coddle  the 
directors  and  scare  the  teadiers  How  do 
superintendents  in  other  lines  of  work  earn 
their  salaries.  A  well-known  railroad  em- 
plo;^^  ^  superintendent  of  firemen  whose 
business  it  is  to  show  firemen  the  best 
methods  of  building  and  keeping  a  fire  in  a 
locomotive.  He  gets  two  thousand  dollaxs 
a  year  and  saves  the  corporation  ten  thou- 
sands dollars  in  the  purchase  of  fuel.  A 
great  manufacturinjgr  plant  lost  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  m  a  single  year.  The 
directors  felt  it  was  time  to  diange  superin- 
tendents. The  new  man — by  preventing  the 
waste  of  fuel  and  raw  material,  and  by  xe- 
arranging  the  machinery  and  organizing 
the  workmen,  not  only  saved  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  that  had  been  lost  the  preced- 
ing year,  but  closed  the  vear  with  a  net 
profit  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Did  he 
earn  his  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ?  To 
ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  At  school 
there  are  many  things  more  valuable  than 
the  fuel  and  the  raw  material  of  a  factofy  or 
a  steel  mill.  The  most  valuable  asset  of  a  | 
commonwealth  is  brains.  The  period  of 
life  in  which  brains  go  to  waste,  is  child- 
hood and  youth,  or  t^e  years  usually  de- 
voted to  sdiooling.  Not  only  brains,  bat 
the  time  and  efibrt  of  teachers  and  pupils 
are  frequently  wasted  under  an  ill-adjured 
course  of  study  or  a  poorly-organized  edu- 
cational system.  By  improving  the  methods 
of  teaching,  by  saving  from  waste  the  time  \ 
and  efibrt  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and 
making  the  most  of  the  brains  entrusted  to  | 
his  care  by  the  municipality  the  snperin-  | 
tendent  may  earn  many  times  his  salaxy 
every  year. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  boy  who  would  I 
invent  an  excuse  to  stay  out  of  school  if  be 
heard  that  the  director  or  Uie  snperintend- 
ent  were  about  to  visit  the  school.  There 
must  have  been  something  wrong  either 
with  the  boy  or  with  the  director  or  with 
the  superintendent,  perhaps  with  each  of 
them.  Now  I  am  not  as  enthusiastic  over 
school  visits  as  some  people  are.  A  patri- 
otic order  offered  a  flag  to  the  ward  school 
which  could  report  the  largest  number  of 
parents'  visits  during  the  month.  One 
building  reported  over  fifteen  hmn^ed 
visits.  School  visits  mined  the  effective- 
ness of  the  teaching  and  destroyed  all  hsbtts 
of  study.  The  number  of  sdiools  whicA 
the  superintendent  is  expected  to  visit  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  the  superintend- 
ent's making  himself  a  nuisance  in  that 
way.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  that  a  director 
visited  the  schools  too  frequently  unless 
perchance  the  personality  of  the  teaser 
was  very  attractive,  and  the  director  him- 
self had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  widower. 
The  coming  of  the  superintendent,  under 
normal  conditions,  is  hailed  with  delight; 
his  visit  is  like  the  advent  of  ^nshine  on  a 
cloudy  day.  The  director  should  be  wel- 
come whenever  he  can  find  time  to  visit  the 
school,  for  in  reality  he  is  the  best  friend  of 
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the  teacher,  standing  between  her  and  the 
irate  parent  or  the  meddlesome  newspaper 
reporter,  ever  anxious  for  something  out  of 
which  he  can  make  a  story.  The  city  or 
borough  superintendent  should  be  regarded 
by  the  teachers  as  their  best  refuge  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty,  as  their  best  advocate  on 
the  question  of  proper  compensation. 

At  this  point  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling 
two  incidents.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  G.  W. 
Bruce,  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  School  Board 
Journal,  was  elected  a  tax  official  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  whereupon  he,  like  Pharaoh 
of  old,  dreamed  a  dream.  In  this  instance 
the  scene  was  laid  not  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  but  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He 
dreamed  that  on  visiting  Philadelphia  he 
was  held  up  by  two  highway  robbers;  not 
finding  anything  in  his  pockets,  the  one 
robber  asked  him  his  occupation..  Full  of 
his  new  office,  he  replied:  '*  I  am  a  tax  offi- 
cial," whereupon  the  other  robber  ex- 
claimed, "Let  him  go,  he  belongs  to  our 
profession.''  But  on  passing  around  the 
comer  he  was  met  by  two  other  highway- 
men who  again  went  through  his  pockets, 
and  not  finding  anythine,  one  asked  about 
his  occupation.  Remembering  his  former 
experience,  Mr.  Bruce  this  time  replied  : 
"I  am  a  teacher,"  whereupon  both  robbers 
exclaimed  simultaneously,  "Let  us  give 
him  fifty  cents  and  send  him  home."  In 
New  York  they  grow  tired  of  reform  about 
once  in  two  years,  and  out  West  they  say 
Philadelphia  never  reforms.  But  since  Mr. 
Bruce  had  his  dream  Philadelphia  has  re- 
formed on  the  (question  of  teachers'  salaries, 
but  there  are  still  many  cities  and  boroughs 
in  Pennsylvania  where  it  is  the  superintend- 
ent's most  urgent  duty  to  work  a  reform  in 
teacher's  salaries.    (Applause.) 

The  other  incident  also  comes  from  the 
West.  While  Prof.  Payne,  of  Michigan 
University,  was  filling  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent, one  of  his  teachers  came  to  him 
and  said :  ' '  There  is  something  wrong  i n  my 
school  and  I  can  not  tell  what  it  is.  Will 
you  please  pay  me  a  visit  and  help  me  to 
find  out  ?  "  rrof.  Payne  remained  hatf-a-day 
and  then  said  to  the  teacher:  *'  I  find  noth- 
ing wrong  in  your  methods  of  instruction, 
but  I  would  advise  you.  to  put  a  little  less 
edge  to  jrour  voice."  She  began  to  address 
her  pupils  in  gentler  tones  and  that  re- 
bellious spirit  vanished  like  dew  before  the 
momine  sun. 

In  order  that  the  advent  of  the  supervisor, 
be  he  superintendent  or  director,  may  be 
hailed  like  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day,  I 
deem  it  necessary  that  he  should  exemplify 
three  maxims.  First,  always  be  pleasant. 
In  no  other  calling  is  one  so  freq^aently 
tempted  to  say  sharp  things.  The  mistakes 
of  children,  the  follies  of  parents,  the  blund- 
ers of  teachers  furnish  an  immense  field  for 
wit  and  satire.  I  have  known  superintend- 
ents who  would  go  out  of  their  way,  around 
a  comer,  to  say  a  sharp  thing.  No  doubt 
the  relief  to  their  souls  was  great,  but  their 


official  life  always  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
If  a  supervisor  of  schools  finds  himself  so- 
full  of  ire  or  disgust  that  he  must  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  or  burst,  he  should  write 
a  letter  to  the  party  that  has  excited  his. 
anger,  use  as  strong  language  as  the  case 
warrants,  and  then  after  correcting  all  mis- 
takes and  infelicities  of  expression,  he 
should  tear  up  the  letter  and  throw  it  into 
the  fire  lest  some  one  should  put  toj^ether 
the  fragments  and  thus  get  an  inkling  of 
the  storm  that  was  raging  in  the  super- 
visor's mind. 

The  second  maxim  was  suggested  hy  an 
informal  conference  of  members  of'^  the 
British  Parliment  at  which  they  discussed 
the  secret  of  what  had  made  them  success- 
ful in  public  life.  They  did  not  ascribe 
their  success  to  their  wealth  and  social 
standing,  nor  to  their  education  at  Oxford^ 
but  their  ability -to  keep  the  friends  whick 
they  once  made.  Any  man  of  ordinary 
capacity  can  make  friends  if  he  holds  a  pub- 
lic position,  but  to  keep  the  friends  after 
one  has  made  them,  that  is  the  difficulty. 
A  school  director  should  have  more  frienda 
at  the  end  of  his  term  than  at  the  beginning 
and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
superintendent.  Friends  are  kept  not  by 
doing  them  favors  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  right — ^that  soon  makes  them  ingrates; 
but  by  a  kindly  yet  courageous  discharge 
of  duty — that  inspires  respect  and  esteem. 
The  first  maxim  is:  Always  be  pleasant. 
The  second  is:  Keep  the  friends  ^ou  make. 

The  third  maxim  is  the  most  important 
of  all.  It  is  best  remembered  in  the  con- 
crete. A  woman  who  always  felt  sick,  con- 
sulted every  doctor  who  came  to  town.  At 
last  a  young  ^aduate  of  the  university 
hung  out  his  sign.  She  immediately  sent 
for  him.  After  diagnosing  her  case,  he 
wrote  out  a  prescription  with  the  request 
that  she  look  at  it  only  after  he  had  left  the 
house,  then  fill  it  as  soon  as  possible.  She 
could  scarcely  wait  until  the  front  door  was 
closed.  On  opening  the  prescription  she 
read:  *'  Do  something  for  somebody."  Of 
course  she  got  cross.  But  soon  she  thought 
of  something  she  could  do  for  the  washer- 
woman, then  of  somethinfi^  she  could  do  for 
the  washerwoman's  children.  She  felt  so 
happy  that  she  began  to  do  favors  to  her 
neis[hbors,  and  in  no  long  time  she  was 
perfectly  cured.  **  Do  something  for  some- 
body,", should  be  the  motto  of  every  stiper- 
visor  of  schools  every  hour  of  the  day.  The 
chief  business  of  a  supervisor  is  not  to 
criticise  or  find  fault  with  the  work,  but  to 
find  things  wherein  the  teachers  and  pupils 
can  be  helped  in  their  work.  A  director  or 
superintendent  who  is  ever  seeking  some- 
thing that  he  can  do  for  somebody  is  sure 
of  a  welcome  wherever  he  goes,  and  his 
presence  will  be  like  sunshine  on  days 
when  the  sky  looks  cloudy  and  everything 
seems  to  go  wrong. 

The  three  stages  of  development  in  a  boy 
are  visible  among  the  teachers,  some  of 
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whom  present  cases  of  arrested  development. 
Watch  the  boy  of  six  and  you  will  notice 
that  he  is  ever  after  a  new  sensation.  All 
day  long  he  imitates  older  people,  because 
he  likes  to  think  of  himself  as  a  man.  In 
all  his  games  he  is  after  a  new  sensation. 
There  are  teachers  who  are  constantly  seek- 
ing a  new  sensation  by  imitating  some  one 
■at  Quincy  or  Boston  or  Chicago. 

Watch  the  boy  a  few  years  later.  He 
now  asserts  his  individuality,  not  by  imi- 
tating others,  but  bj  finding  fault  with 
them.  He  makes  critical  remarks  about  his 
teacher,  his  father,  his  mother,  and  every- 
body within  the  reach  of  his  eye.  There 
■are  teachers  and  superintendents  whose  de- 
velopment was  arrested  at  that  point.  They 
are  forever  finding  fault  with  somebody. 
Woe  to  the  superintendent  who  has  several 
teachers  of  this  type  under  him.  Woe  to 
the  teachers  who  are  supervised  bv  so-called 
critic  teachers  and  supervisors,  who  deem  it 
their  highest  function  to  find  fault  with 
what  they  see  and  hear. 

Watch  the  boy  a  few  years  longer,  and 
how  dififerent  his  attitude  towards  the  world. 
He  is  now  willing  to  play  the  game  even  if 
it  does  not  jg^o  his  way.  He  is  now  loyal  to 
the  school  m  spite  of  any  imperfections  it 
mav  have.  Say  a  word  against  his  teacher, 
and  a  snow*bali,  if  not  a  volley  of  protests, 
may  greet  your  head  or  your  high  hat. 
Blessed  is  the  superintendent  whose  teachers 
have  all  reached  the  stage  of  loyalty  in  their 
development.  And  blessed  are  the  teachers 
who  work  under  a  superintendent  loyal  to 
their  personal  welfare  and  success.  Before 
he  finds  fault  with  a  teacher,  he  should 
commend  at  least  a  dozen  things  about  her 
work.  If  he  can  not  find  so  manv  excel- 
lencies, he  would  better  find  a  widower  to 
take  her  to  the  marriage  altar  After  he 
has  won  her  confidence  by  showing  that  he 
appreciates  her  merits  and  excellencies,  he 
can  pass  a  kindly  criticism  upon  her  meth- 
ods, realizing  that  his  suggestions  will  be 
followed  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  Commend 
often,  criticise  seldom,  and  then  always 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  kindness  and 
loyalty. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  supervisor  of 
schools  the  highest  virtue  is  loyaltjr.  How 
is  disloyalty  regarded  in  the  domain  of  the 
State  ?  It  IS  called  treason  and  the  penalty 
is  death.  Loss  of  place  is  the  |>enalty  in  the 
domain  of  school  administration.  No  col- 
lege or  normal  school  can  be  successful  if 
the  subordinate  teachers  are  not  loyal  to  the 
policy  of  the  president  or  principal.  No 
city  system  of^  schools  can  succeed  if  the 
teachers  are  disloyal  either  to  the  Board  or 
to  the  Superintendent. 

Maximilian  found  his  Benedict  Arnold  in 
the  person  of  Colonel  Lopez  through  whose 
treachery  the  gates  of  Queratero  were  opened 
and  the  emperor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Col.  Lopez  entered  a  wine-shop  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine.  The  owner  carried 
the  glass  to  the  front  door,  smashed  it  into 


fragments,  exclaiming:  "  No  one  will  ever 
wisn  to  drink  out  of  a  glass  that  has  been 
touched  by  the  lips  of  a  traitor. ' '  On  his  re- 
turn home  his  wife  met  him  at  the  thresh- 
hold,  saying:  ''Take  this  key  and  this 
child;  henceforth  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  traitor  or  the  son  of  a  traitor." 

If  disloyalty  is  thus  regarded  in  civic  life, 
what  shall  we  say  of  disloyalty  in  school 
work  ?  Be  loyal  to  the  Superintendent,  to 
the  School  Board,  and  above  all  else  to  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  the  childxcn 
entrusted  to  your  care. 

After  the  close  of  Dr.  Schaefier's  ad- 
dress the  Department  adjourned  until 
Thursday  morning.  The  sessions  of  the 
day  had  proved  of  great  interest,  and  the 
hours  all  too  short  for  a  full  expression  of 
opinion  by  all  those  who  wished  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  subjects  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 


THURSDAY   MORNING. 


THE  convention  came  together  at  8.45 
o'clock  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  high  schooL 
Several  selections  were  sung  by  the 
school,  and  a  Scripture  lesson  was  read  by 
Principal  A.  D.  Eisenhower,  after  which 
Dr.  Sdiaefifer  made  the  following  address 
to  the  pupils  of  the  high  school : 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  once  sent  for  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Constantinoiile 
and  asked  where  he  could  obtain  certaia 
ships  and  ^ns.  The  ambassador  repUcd 
that  they  might  be  bought  in  Penn^lvania, 
but  that  the  men  to  stand  behind  ue  gnns 
could  not  be  bought.  They  would  have  to 
be  grown.  Some  one  )has  said  that  the  gill 
who  comes  to  town  from  a  place  a  thousand 
miles  away  is  always  prettier  than  the  giil 
next  door.  I  can  not  believe  this  as  I  look 
into  the  faces  of  these  high  school  ^Isl 
But  we  have  a  similar  idea  in  educatioiisl 
circles.  When  a  man  wants  to  advocate  a 
new  educational  idea  he  ascribes  it  to  Gei^ 
man^  or  France  or  England,  assuming  that 
this  is  sufficient  to  prove  it  correct.  And 
yet  Miss  Thomas  pointed  out  last  night  the 
superiority  of  the  American  over  the  foreiga 
idea  of  education.  In  Germany  the  son  of 
a  peasant  can  go  only  to  the  elementary 
scnool.  In  England  some  seventy  yean 
ago  the^  tried  to  make  ignorance  impossible 
by  opening  free  schools  for  the  people.  But 
you  will  find  that  the  vicar  who  has  chaige 
of  these  schools  will  never  send  his  own 
children  there.  He  will  send  them  to  a 
private  school.  In  America  we  regard  the 
high  school  as  open  to  every  bov  and  girL 
Ten  vears  ago  we  had  in  Pennsylvania  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  high  schools.  To- 
day we  have  five  hundred  and  ninety — a  ytxj 
significant  increase. 
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One  thing  we  ought  not  to  forget.  It 
-was  said  last  night  that  Cornell  gives  two 
t«e  scholarships  to  every  high  school  in 
tlie  state  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania  does 
more  than  that,  as  we  have  a  State  College 
where  tuition  is  free  to  all  who  go  there. 
Once  in  a  while  I  like  to  glorify  Pennsyl- 
vania. Do  you  know  that  it  has  six  col- 
leg^es  and  universities  larger  than  either 
Yale  or  Harvard  in  1850  ?  And  the  growth 
of  these  colleges  has  been  marvelous. 

I  told  the  superintendents  yesterday  of  a 
high  school  pnncipal  who  boasted  that  his 
pnpils  always  entered  Harvard  without  con- 
ditions, but  he  accomplished  this  by 
recommending  onljr  his  best  pupils  to  go. 
President  Eliot  said  that  the  high  school 
gradnates  carry  off  the  honors  at  that  insti- 
tntion;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
only  the  best  pupils  are  sent.  There  are 
New  England  families  who  boast  that  for 
six  generations  the  head  of  the  family  has 
been  a  Harvard  graduate.  In  this  state  we 
have  no  such  crazv  ambitions  and  are  satis- 
fied to  send  to  college  only  those  who  show 
special  talent. 

There  is  a  book  entitled  *•  Who  is  Who  in 
America,"  which  contains  the  names  of  the 
fifteen  thousand  prominent  living  Ameri- 
cans. By  far  the  larger  number  are  college 
graduates.  That  means  that,  if  a  boy  or 
px\  to-day  wants  to  be  prominent,  he  must 
oe  a  high  school  eraduate  at  least,  and  bet- 
ter a  college  graduate.  But  do  not  think 
that  college  training  is  the  one  condition  of 
success.  I  sometimes  see  college  boys  whose 
chief  accomplishments  seem  to  be  to  smoke 
cigarettes,  twirl  their  mustaches  and  handle 
canes.  When  you  see  a  college  boy  like 
that,  don't  touch  him.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  schooling  and  education. 
Schooling  is  a  great  help,  but  you  need 
more— integrity,  will-power,  sympathy  with 
the  a^e  in  which  you  live,  perseverance, 
faith  m  God  to  support  you  in  the  trials  of 
"^it.  All  these  are  quite  as  necessary  as 
schooling. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  present  oppor- 
tunities, and  I  hope  you  will  make  the  most 
of  them.  But  do  not  suppose  that  this  high 
school  alone  will  make  you  a  success.  Sup- 
plement it  by  making  your  personality  com- 
plete in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  and  then 
yon  will  be  truly  successful. 

THB  TEACHING  OP  ENGLISH  IN  THE 
KI^BMENTARY  SCHOOI<S 

was  the  title  of  the  first  paper  of  the 
morning,  read  by  Principal  A.  C.  Mc- 
Lean, of  Pittsburg. 

That  the  schools  should  give  pnpils  the  power 
to  express  themselves  readily  m  clear  and  ac- 
curate English  is  a  well-established  truth  or 
proposition.  But  the  problem  of  how  to  give 
pupils  this  power  remains  unsettled.  What 
ideals  should  be  foUowedi  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  are  questions  on  which  no  general  de- 
ision  has  yet  been  reached.     At  the  N.  E.  A. 


meeting  last  summer,  President  Wheelock,  of 
the  Department  of  Secondary  Education,  spoke 
of  these  questions  as  yet  unanswered,  and  said 
that  the  English  question  had  been  left  ofif  the 
programme  of  the  meeting,  not  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  settled,  but  because  there  seemed 
to  be  no  uew  light  available.  Before  we  attempt 
to  illume  the  question,  let  us  view  it  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  light  of  history  which  shines 
through  some  of  the  old  text-books  that  have 
been  used  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

When  Philip  of  Macedon  had  conquered 
Greece,  he  procured  for  his  little  son,  the  young 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  best  teacher  in  all  his 
kingdom.  This  teacher  was  Aristotle,  who,  in 
teacrhins  his  distinguished  pupil  rhetoric,  found 
the  need  of  devising  some  system  of  classifying 
words  and  showing  their  relations  to  each  other 
in  sentences.  This  system  he  called  grammatika, 
signifying  a  study  of  that  which  is  graven  or 
written. 

Much  of  the  plan  and  terminology  of  this 
ancient  treatise  was  adapted,  through  the  Latin, 
to  the  study  of  English,  and  the  term  grammar 
naturally  came  to  mclude  everything  that  be- 
longs to  the  study  of  language  as  the  art  of  ex- 
pression. Hence,  if  you  would  learn  to  speak 
or  write  a  language  correctly,  then  you  must 
commit  its  grammar  to  memory.  This  was  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  King  Henry  VIII.  in 
1525.  The  first  text-book  on  English  was  an 
introduction  to  Lily's  Latin  Grammar,  by  Dr. 
John  Colet  It  was  called  King  Henry's  Gram- 
mar, because  he  decreed  that  it  should  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  realm  *'as  an 
aid  to'  the  learners  and  to  save  trouble  for  the 
school-maisters.*'  This  book  was  used  almost 
exclusively  in  England  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years. 

Just  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  Lindley 
Murray,  a  Quaker  merchant  of  New  York,  born 
near  Pottsville,  this  sUte,  moved  to  England  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  in  1795  wrote  an 
English  grammar  for  use  in  a  ladies'  school 
near  York,  where  he  had  made  his  home.  This 
book  came  into  general  use  in  the  schools  of 
both  England  and  America,  and  made  the 
author's  name  a  household  word  wherever  the 
English  language  was  rooken.  The  work  was 
mostly  a  compilation  from  the  older  English 
grammars,  but  was  an  improvement  in  style 
and  treatment.  In  the  preface  Murray  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  definitions  are  all 
printed  in  large  type  so  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  committed  to  memory. 

In  T823,  Samuel  Kirkham  published  his 
grammar,  which  gradually  took  the  place  of 
Murray's  in  this  country.  Kirkham  sought  to 
relieve  the  pupil  of  some  of  the  abstract  memory 
work  imposea  by  Murray  and  his  followers,  by 
having  all  the  rules  printed  on  a  large  sheet  or 
folder  and  bound  in  the  front  of  the  book. 
Then  when  the  pupil  commenced  to  parse  and 
had  to  apply  the  rules  he  was  allowed  to  unfold 
this  sheet,  or  chart,  and  recite  the  rules  from  it 
until  he  became  familiar  with  them  by  prac- 
tice. Kirkham's  grammar  was  displaced  about 
1850  by  Gould  Brown's  grammar.  In  the  pre- 
face of  his  book,  Brown  states  emphatically 
that  the  only  successful  method  of  teaching 
grammar  is  to  cause  the  definitions  and  rules  to 
be  committed  thoroughly  to  memory,  that  they 
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may  ever  afterwards  be  readily  applied.  In 
etymology  and  syntax,  he  directs  that  the 
pupil  be  exercised  alternately  in  learning  all 
the  rules  of  a  small  portion  of  the  book  and 
then  applying  them  in  parsing  till  the  whole  is 
rendered  familiar.  This  mode  of  instruction, 
he  says,  is  the  result  of  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience, and  is  well  calculated  to  improve  the 
memory  and  strengthen  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind;  and  no  man,  he  adds,  who  means  to 
teach  grammar  well,  will  ever  desert  the 
method  with  the  hope  of  finding  another  more 
rational. 

And  thus,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  this  was 
the  universal  method  of  teaching  *'  the  art  of 
sp»eaking  and  writing  the  English  language 
with  correctness  and  propriety."  Definition 
and  example,  rule  and  praxis,  from  King  Henrj 
down  to  Gould  Brown.  But  Pineo,  about  this 
time,  introduced  what  he  termed  a  few  novel 
features.  The  elements  of  composition  and  the 
construction  of  sentences  were  treated  in  his 
grammar,  which  became  very  popular  and  ran 
through  its  five  hundredth  edition,  paving  the 
way  for  Bullion,  Green,  Clark,  Kerl,  Harvey, 
Burt,  Reed  and  Kellogg,  and  other  grammars 
constructed  more  on  the  inductive  plan.  The 
sentence  was  studied  as  the  unit  of  thought  and 
expression.  Analysis  and  diagramming  took 
rank,  in  importance,  along  with  false  syntax 
and  parsing.  Everywhere  on  idate  and  black- 
board, the  most  intricately  involved  sentences 
obtainable  were  pictured  out  or  diagrammed  in 
all  their  nicety  of  detail.  This  sort  of  work 
was  easily  criticised  and  marked  by  the  teacher, 
and  became  very  popular  in  a  great  majority  of 
schools — so  popular  that  composition  work  was 
neglected  entirely  and  pupils  were  given  no 
practice  whatever  in  oral  or  written  expression. 
This  extreme  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
brought  forth  a  vigorous  protest  against  tech- 
nical grammar.  It  was  found  that  pupils  on 
leaving  the  public  schools  had  little  or  no 
power  m  the  use  of  English,  either  spoken  or 
written,  and  diagramming  and  parsing  were 
charged  with  being  the  cause  of  this  failure. 
The  technicalities  of  grammar  were  declared  to 
be  an  obstacle  rather  than  a  help  to  the  child 
in  becoming  skillful  in  the  use  of  his  mother- 
tongue,  and  a  radical  change  was  demanded. 

A  change  came,  and  with  it  an  indefinite 
period  of  aimless  experimenting  and  uncer- 
tainty. Old  ideas  were  forsaken  while  new 
ones  were  yet  vague  and  unformulated.  Dr. 
Hinsdale,  in  s|>eaking  of  this  period,  said, 
''  Everything  is  in  a  flux;  auUiors,  superintend- 
ents, and  teachers  seem  to  appreciate  that 
something  bearing  the  name  of  English  must 
constitute  a  marked  feature  of  the  schools,  but 
they  did  not,  as  a  class  at  least,  see  clearly 
what  it  should  be  or  how  it  should  be  taught.'' 
In  the  Greek  language  the  word  grammatali- 
kopsis  means  *'  a  puzzled-headed  grammarian." 
A  like  word  in  the  English  language  would 
have  been  convenient  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  decreed  that  grammar, 
as  a  disciplinary  study,  should  again  be  given 
its  rightful  place  on  the  school  programme,  and 
recommended  that  language,  as  the  art  of  ex- 
pression, should  be  taught  incidentally  in  con- 
nection with  other  school  exercises.  The  value 
of  correlation  was  emphasized,  and  by  applying 


this  principle,  a  method  was  sought  by  which 
the  child  could  not  only  be  made  proficient  in 
the  use  of  the  vernacular,  but  coula  at  the  same 
time  be  given  a  dearei  knowledge  of  all  other 
subjects  of  study.  Language  was  taught  inci- 
dentally in  connection  with  history,  geography, 
science,  and  mathematics.  It  was  not  enough 
that  addition  and  subtraction  should  beax  the 
ripened  fruits  of  number,  thev  must  now  pro- 
duce the  budding  blossoms  of  literature.  Na- 
ture study  correlated  with  lessons  in  langnage, 
was  given  a  double  value  and  a  surer  crlaim  to 
a  place  on  the  crowded  curriculum. 

While  language  had  thus  been  helping  to  en- 
rich the  course  of  study,  its  own  claims  to  im- 
portance on  the  school  nrogram  had  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  its  teacning  was  attended  with 
even  more  meagemess  of  results  than  it  had 
been  heretofore.  Text-books  styled  **  Langnage 
Lessons"  were  now  provided  and  a  regular 

Seriod  of  study  was  devoted  to  the  subject 
ut  these  books,  without  exception,  dealt  moiie 
with  forms  of  expression  than  with  practice, 
and  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more,  diluted 
grammar  in  homeopathic  doses  has  been  dealt 
out  to  the  primary  schools  by  what  Dr.  White 
and  others  have  called  the  "cut  feed"  or 
"  scrambled  egg  "  method  —  "  drilling  on 
mechanical  forms,  filling  of  blanks,  twistiag 
and  patching  of  sentences,  with  just  eno^^ 
real  constructive  work  to  make  the  deceptioii 
complete." 

The  results  of  this  teaching  are  well  known. 
After  seven  and  eight  years  of  formal  drill, 
pupils  continued  to  leave  the  elementsiy 
schools  unable  to  speak  or  write  the  language 
with  any  degree  of  fluency  or  correctnesi^ 
Committees  were  appointed,  both  by  edncatocs 
and  by  business  men,  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  English  as  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
in  every  instance  the  report  was  made  that  the 
pupils  were  deficient  in  their  use  of  Knglkfa. 
The  colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learnings 
led  by  Harvard,  made  a  plea  for  better  Knghsh. 
President  Eliot  said ;  "If  there  be  one  test  of  a 
man's  education,  it  is  his  ability  to  speak 
correctly,  intelligently  and  with  freedom  in  his 
own  language."  Harvard  set  an  example  by 
requiring  from  her  students  "daily  themca" 
Secondary  and  elementary  schools  followed, 
until  now  daily  practice  in  oral  or  written  Eng- 
lish has  become  the  ideal  attainment.  Bat 
while  this  ideal  has  been  generally  accepted 
and  an  agreement  has  been  reached  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  yet  little  unifonnily 
in  the  attainment  of  results  has  followed,  and 
the  average  school  boy  or  girl  continues  **t» 
murder  the  king's  English."  Alfred  Moaely, 
as  head  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  sajrs:  "If 
American  teaching  fails  in  any  respect,  it  is  is 
the  matter  of  inculcating  the  power  of  correct 
and  accurate  English  speech.  This  was  the  oae 
serious  defect  I  found  in  the  public  schools. 
The  buildings  are  better  than  m  London,  the 
sanitation  and  ventilation  are  better,  bat  the 
speech  of  the  pupil  is  often  bad." 

Granting  this  to  be  true,  how  shall  we 
remedy  the  defect  ?  Without  entering  into  s 
discussion  of  the  true  function  of  language  as 
an  instrument  of  thought  and  a  medium  for  iti 
communication,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  ooa- 
sider  how  we  may  develop  to  the  highest  de> 
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gree  the  use  of  English  in  the  elementary 
school.  From  the  experience  of  the  past  it  is 
plain  the  process  must  be  synthetic,  and  not 
the  analytic.  All  experience  shows  that  skill 
in  the  use  of  language  can  be  acquired  only  by 
persistent  practice  under  wise  guidance;  hence, 
as  soon  as  the  child  enters  school  he  must  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  and  encouraged  to 
talk  about  those  things  pertaining  to  his  own 
experience  anl  interest.  When  his  timidity 
has  been  overcome,  and  he  has  been  induced  to 
talk  freely,  in  his  own  colloquialism,  about  his 
plays  and  pets,  then  he  may  gradually  be  led 
to  correct  the  crude  expressions  and  corrupted 
forms  that  he  so  often  brings  with  him  from 
the  street,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  home. 

The  improvement  of  speech  will  require 
much  time  and  patient  effort,  especially  where 
schools  are  represented  by  a  mixture  of  races, 
and  the  children  have  absorbed  during  child- 
hood nothing  but  foreign  idioms,  and  garbled 
expressions  in  English.  To  overcome  these 
defects  is,  of  course,  not  the  sole  aim  of  Eng- 
liah  teaching  in  the  primary  grades,  but  it 
certainly  should  be  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant  aim  where  such  conditions  exist.  If  a  child 
be  allowed  to  continue  the  use  of  incorrect 
forms  of  speech  for  two  or  three  years  after 
entering  school,  he  becomes  so  accustomed  to 
them  that  their  correction  will  be  almost  im- 
possible; and  when  these  wrong  habits  of  speech 
are  added  to  the  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  learning  the  mechanics  of  written 
language,  the  case  seems  hopeless  and  appears 
to  the  discouraged  teacher  like  a  nightmare  in 
her  dreams.  **How  can  I  ever  teach  Thomas 
Zito  to  write  English?"  exclaims  a  teacher  of 
third-i^ear  pupils  as  she  comes  to  correct  the 
following  composition  gotten  from  a  nine  year 
old  boy  writing  about  his  pets: 

THB  PBT  THAT  I  PRIZK  MOST. 

The  annagoat  and  me  and  I  was  going  to 
take  a  ride  on  the  wagon  and  the  anna  eoat  was 
puling  me.  One  day  we  could  not  find  the 
anna  goat  and  we  where  looking  up  the  hill 
and  we  could  not  find  and  we  went  a  little  far 
and  we  find  her.  One  day  I  was  going  to  take 
the  wagon  and  the  anna  goat  was  puling  him. 

The  attempt  to  teach  a  child  to  write  good 
English  before  he  can  speak  it,  is  contrary  to 
all  reason,  yet  this  boy's  effort  shows  that  the 
attempt  is  sometimes  made;  in  fact,  we  may 
venture  the  assertion  that  such  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  with  much  of  the 
first  written  work  in  language.  Before  a  pupil 
should  be  required  lo  express  his  thoughts  with 
pen  or  pencil,  he  should  have  much  practice  in 
oral  expression.  He  should  be  able  to  tell 
clearly  and  intelligently  that  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  say  in  writing,  hence  the  program  of 
the  primary  school  should  include  a  daily, 
separate  period  for  oral  languages.  The  lesson 
shonld '  be  planned  and  conducted  as  carefully 
and  deliberately  as  are  the  lessons  in  reading 
or  in  numbers.  As  the  first  lessons  in  reading 
determine  the  child's  progress  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  thought,  so  the  first  lessons  in  language 
determine  his  powers  of  expressing  it. 

The  material  for  these  lessons  should  be 
selected  rather  for  the  interest  it  may  awaken 
than  for  the  knowledge  it  may  give,  the  guid- 


ing aim  being  to  induce,  if  possible,  the  chil^ 
to  say  something,  not  to  impart  knowledge.  It 
is  true  that  impression  comes  before  expression, 
but  the  chief  business  of  the  language  period 
should  be  to  communicate  thought,  not  get  it,, 
and  both  the  material  and  the  method  should 
be  chosen  with  this  end  in  view. 

There  are  those  who  hesitate  to  accept  the 
child's  interest  as  a  guide.  On  the  principle 
that  all  language  training  should  have  as  its 
ultimate  aim,  culture  and  literary  attainments, 
they  would  adapt  the  material  from  nature  and 
literature  alone,  and  throughout  the  course 
endeavor  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  these  a» 
the  material  for  language  work.  It  is  true  that 
the  highest  product  of  language  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  literature,  but  experience  shows 
that  this  product  is  best  attained  by  dealing 
with  ordinary  conditions  within  the  child's  own 
interest— the  things  he  has  done  or  has  seen 
done.  When  he  has  been  led  to  express  him- 
self clearly  and  accurately  about  these  things, 
then  literary  quality  may  perhaps  follow.  For 
after  all,  it  is  common,  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  literature. 
Even  the  **  old  oaken  bucket  that  hangs  in 
the  well  "  may  furnish  literary  material.  The 
tangled  clump  of  weeds  by  the  roadside  becomes 
literature  when  plucked  by  a  hand  of  Bur- 
roughs, while  the  neglected  shell  by  the  sea- 
shore becomes  a  *'  Ship  of  Pearl "  when  touched 
by  the  pen  of  Holmes. 

The  lessons  in  reading  should  provide  chiefly 
the  means  for  literary  culture.  Through  this 
agency,  the  melody  of  folk- lore,  the  charm  of 
fable,  the  beauty  of  the  masters,  may  all  be 
made  a  part  of  the  foundation  on  which  to  build 
the  structure  of  good  English.  But  the  value 
of  literature  in  developing  the  powers  of  ex- 
pression is  not  to  be  realized  onfy  in  rhythmic 
movement  and  beauty  of  expression,  for  of 
what  avail  are  these  to  the  child  without  the 
feeling  that  he  has  something  to  say.  Litera- 
ture must  be  dealt  with  as  a  form  of  life  and 
action,  in  which  the  child  may  see  reflected  his- 
own  experiences  and  desires. 

A  better  means  of  representing  life  and  action 
to  the  child  is,  perhaps,  the  picture.  Pictures- 
appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  imagination, 
and  thus  awaken  a  keener  interest  and  pleasure,, 
and  more  facility  of  expression.  By  skillfull 
treatment  the  imagination  may  be  guided  and 
the  pupil  led  to  interpret  and  tell  the  story  of 
the  picture  in  his  own  words  with  unity  and 
elegance. 

By  daily  lessons  in  observation,  picture-study, 
stories  and  poems,  the  child  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  should  have  acquired  considerable 
power  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
oral  speech.  He  should  be  able  also  to  spell 
many  of  the  words  of  his  own  vocabulary,  and 
to  write  them  correctly  in  sentences.  From 
this  time  the  mechanics  of  writing  will  demand 
careful  attention. 

When  third-year  pupils  have  acquired  reason- 
able facility  in  telling  what  they  know  about  a 
given  subject,  they  should  be  allowed  to  write 
the  same  under  the  direction  ot  the  teacher, 
she  being  ready  to  assist  them  by  spelling 
words  on  the  board,  directing  attention  to  mar- 
gins, pointing  out  the  use  of  capitals,  punctua- 
tion   marks,    etc.    The    same    principle   that 
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;guides  us  in  the  teaching  of  oral  language  holds 
equally  true  in  the  teaching  of  written  forms. 
:5kill  in  their  use  is  only  acquired  by  actual 
practice  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher. 

The  materials  for  written  exercises,  as  in  oral 
-virork,  should  come  from  observation  lessons, 
from  study  of  pictures,  from  stories  and  poems, 
with  the  additional  study  of  notes  and  letters. 
Jn  the  treatment  of  these  exercises,  the  interest 
and  comprehension  of  the  pupil  should  receive 
-first  consideration.  What  may  engage  the 
Attention  of  the  teacher  and  seem  clear  to  her 
is  often  va^e  to  the  pupil.  This  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  following  compositions.  The 
one  is  from  a  descri|>tion  of  the  Polar  Bear,  read 
by  the  teacher,  and  in  which  the  pupil  had  no 
interest.  The  other  is  from  a  picture  entitled 
"  Unwelcome  Visitors  ;  *'  a  little  child  with  a 
cake  in  its  hand  confronted  by  a  couple  of 
geese,  with  necks  outstretched,  and  hissing. 

Room  8.  Rudelle  Blaney. 

Nature  Study. 

The  polar  bear  is  a  very  odd  animal,  about 
six  feet  long,  this  bear  lives  in  the  North  and 
loves  the  water  about  as  well  as  land,  the  femail 
bear  as  soon  as  it  gets  its  young,  it  digs  a 
large  whole  in  the  grownd  and  stays  their  all 
winter. 

The  femail  bear  has  to  stay  with  his  young 
all  summer.  If  while  on  the  ice,  somewon 
hunting  will  shoot  the  young  bears,  the  mother 
feels  very  badly  over  it,  and  goes  at  the  hunter 
as  if  to  kill  him,  while  this  is  going  on,  the 
mail  bear  is  finding  food  for  them. 

When  the  bear  finds  his  pray  he  runs  very 
swiftly  to  get  him,  but  his  pray  falls  over,  as  if 
dead,  holding  his  breath,  the  bear  comes  up 
and  smells  around  and  finds  him  dead,  then  he 
sits  down  beside  him,  waiting  for  another  pray, 
while  the  bear  has  his  face  turned,  his  pray 
jumps  up  and  shoots  him,  he  has  been  deceiv- 
ing the  bear  all  the  time. 

This  bear  has  long  white  hair  and  very  small 
•eyes. 

Language. 
Third  Year.  Olive  Bensho£f. 

Unwelcome  Visitors, 

Browns  live  in  the  country.  They  have  a 
4iice  house,  and  a  large  barn.  They  have  a  lot 
of  geese  and  best  of  all  thejr  have  a  curley 
headed  little  boy  whose  name  is  Robbie. 

One  time  little  Robbie  had  been  sick  and  was 
•not  allowed  out.  He  was  so  cross  because  he 
had  to  stay  in  that  there  was  no  living  with  him. 
So  his  mama  gave  him  a  cookie  and  told  him 
he  could  go  out.  He  was  so  glad  and  was 
planning  what  he  would  do  as  he  started  tod- 
dling down  the  path. 

But  he  hardly  reached  the  gate  when  he  saw 
the  old  "gooses,"  as  he  called  them,  coming. 
He  said  to  his  mama  who  was  watching  him 
from  the  window,  **  Mama,"  the  old  '*  gooses  " 
are  coming  for  my  cookie."  They  were  a 
good  ways  off  from  him  then  and  he  was  not 
afraid,  and  he  added,  "They  won't  get  it 
mama,"  By  that  time  two  of  the  geese  were 
almost  on  top  of  him,  stretching  their  necks  and 
hissing.    My,  how  little  Robbie  was  frightened. 

He  began  to  cry  and  then  he  threw  his  cake 
at  the  geese  and  ran  in  the  house.    His  mama 


saw  it  all  from  the  window  and  gave  htm  another 
cookie  when  he  came  in. 

These  compositions  are  not  unusual  speci- 
mens. They  are  the  kind  the  teacher  com- 
monly eets  on  such  subjects.  The^  show 
clearly  the  importance  of  the  pupil's  interest 
and  pleasure  in  that  about  which  he  is  to  write. 
'  Those  who  value  the  language  lesson  chiefly 
for  the  knowledge  it  gives,  may  see  a  profit  in 
the  first  of  these  exercises  though  the  delusion 
that  the  pupil's  life  has  been  enriched  by  the 
fact  that  "  the  female  bear  stays  with  his  young 
all  summer  "  or  that  "  he  is  sometimes  shot  by 
his  prey  while  his  back  is  tmned."  But  these 
fscts  are  within  neither  the  child*s  experience 
nor  his  interest,  and  the  statement  of  them 
shows  only  a  meaningless  jumble  of  ideas,  in- 
stead of  the  clearness,  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
statement  that  comes  when  the  pupil  finds  ex- 
pression of  his  own  life  and  joy  in  his  work. 

"And  best  of  all  they  have  a  curly-headed 
little  boy  whose  name  is  Bobbie." 
This  expression  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity. 
"Little  Bobbie  had  been  sick  and  was  not 
allowed  out." 

What  child  has  not  complained  of  this  ex- 
perience? 

"  He  was  so  cross  because  he  had  to  stay  in, 
there  was  no  living  with  him." 

The  little  writer  has  a  baby  brother  at  home 
and  has  had  her  own  troubles  in  caring  for  him. 
"  Mamma  saw  it  all  from  the  window,  and 
gave  him  another  cookie  when  he  came  in." 

How  unconsciously,  in  this  one  sentence, 
does  the  writer  tell  of  the  mother's  watchful 
care  at  the  window,  her  love  for  the  child  and 
sympathy  for  his  little  troubles  in  giving  him 
"  another  cookie  when  he  came  in." 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  produc- 
tion of  literature  is  not  within  the  province  or 
possibilities  of  the  school;  and  these  simple, 
happy  expressions  of  child-life  and  joy  may  not 
be  literature,  but  they  are  certainly  the  stuff 
that  literature  is  made  of. 

Elbert  Hubbard  defines  Art  as  "  the  expres- 
sion of  man's  joy  in  his  work."  If  we  would 
develop  the  art  of  literature,  v^e  must  have  an 
expression  of  the  pupil's  joy  in  his  writings. 
This  is  the  light  which  is  to  guide  us  in  the 
solution  of  the  English  question.— ^/i^tr  in  the 
pupil's  work. 

Dr.  Barnes  has  revealed  the  fact  that  only 
seven  out  of  every  one  hundred  pupils  find 
much  pleasure  and  joy  in  their  language  work. 
Can  this  be  wondered  at  when  pupils  see  that 
the  only  result  of  their  efforts  in  written  Eng- 
lish amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  red  ink  or 
blue  pencil  display  of  errors,  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tain per  cent,  out  of  a  possible  hundred  ? 

The  criticising  of  a  pupil's  efforts  to  ezpieas 
his  thoughts  should  come  as  help  from  the 
teacher,  not  as  censure  or  reproof.  When  the 
pupil  finds  that  he  can  make  his  teacher  happy, 
can  interest  and  entertain  his  classmates,  or, 
perhaps,  gain  the  commendation  of  his  princi- 
pal by  telling  or  writing  something  in  his  own 
free,  natural  waj,  without  the  possibility  of 
having  to  "stay  m  and  do  the  work  over  "  for 
a  certain  number  of  misspelled  words  or  wrong 
forms  used,  then  he  will  find  interest  and 
pleasure  in  the  language  period,  and  joy  and 
power  in  his  use  of  English. 
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Principal  T.  S.  Cole,  Chester:  In  the 
training  of  the  nation,  which  we  partly 
undertake  in  our  public  schools,  there  is 
nothing  harder  than  to  secure  excellence 
in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  that  everyone's  Eng- 
lish seems  good  enough  to  him,  and  so 
people  are  reluctant  to  learn.  The  prob- 
lem of  teaching  English  is  like  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching  morals.  It  is  a  slow 
evolution,  and  only  by  painstaking  care 
can  we  make  children  get  nearly  where 
they  ought  to  be  in  power  of  expression. 

The  rules  of  grammar  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Learning  them  never  made  any  one  good. 
To  do  good  they  must  be  thoroughly 
learned,  when  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
applied.  The  principal  reason  that  chil- 
dren make  mistakes  is  not  that  they  did 
not  know  better,  but  that  they  did  not 
think  in  time.  When  I  went  to  school 
there  was  no  instruction  in  English  worth 
talking  about;  and  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  preferred  to  hitch  up  and 
drive  three  or  four  miles  rather  than 
write  a  letter.  This  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  must  solve.  Another  problem 
is  to  secure  attention  to  correct  speak- 
ing at  all  times.  I  sometimes  tell  pupils 
that  to  endeavor  to  do  well  in  the  Eng- 
lish class  and  permit  themselves  to  speak 
carelessly  at  other  times  is  like  practicing 
company  manners  or  Sunday  morals. 
Still  another  difficulty  is  to  use  good 
English  and  yet  prevent  it  from  t^ing 
formal.  The  whole  problem  seems  very 
•difficult  to  me.  We  can  not  do  much, 
however,  if  we  fail  to  size  it  up  correctly. 
Let  us  hopefully  keep  on  trying  for  all 
we  can  get. 

Supt.  Grant  Norris,  Braddock :  My  ex- 
perience last  year  was  this.  We  had  in- 
sisted on  a  certain  amount  of  composition 
work,  and  were  accustomed  to  assign 
such  topics  as  **  cotton."  We  found, 
however,  that  most  of  the  compositions 
•were  mere  copy  work.  The  children 
went  to  reference  books,  and  wrote  what 
they  found  there.  This  meant  entire 
failure  so  far  as  getting  the  children  to 
express  themselves.  This  year,  however, 
we  tried  another  experiment.  I  went  to 
-each  of  twenty-five  rooms,  told  the  chil- 
dren a  story,  and  asked  them  to  write  the 
story  or  something  else  that  they  thought 
about  while  I  talked.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  compositions  was 
striking.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  a  great 
discovery,  but  the  plan  has  helped  us. 


Principal  Spayd:  One  point  in  the 
paper  needs  to  be  emphasized — that  we 
must  teach  children  to  speak  correctly  be- 
fore they  are  asked  to  write.  I  have 
found  this  particularly  important,  as  I 
have  noticed  that  parents  want  the  chil- 
dren to  have  a  reader  before  they  can 
speak  plainly.  I  would  first  teach  the 
child  to  talk.  As  teachers  w;e  ought  to 
learn  to  express  ourselves  freely  on  our 
feet.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the 
written  paper  which  formally  opens  a 
subject,  for  it  is  more  apt  to  be  more 
carefully  prepared  if  written  out.  But  I 
think  the  discussions  ought  not  to  be 
written.  I  have  found  that  we  can  get 
children  to  express  themselves  by  hav- 
ing them  write  stories  about  pictures  and 
objects  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  year; 
but  after  that  they  want  to  get  thoughts 
from  books  and  call  it  original  work.  In 
their  efforts  at  doing  this  they  often  imi- 
tate the  style  of  the  books  they  read, 
sometimes  in  old-fashioned  English.  The 
best  method  of  teaching  expression  that 
I  can  think  of  is  the  daily  writing  of  orig- 
inal papers. 

Supt.  Richey:  We  often  mistake  be- 
tween formal  English  and  composition. 
Every  lesson  ought  to  be  a  lesson  in 
thinking  and  therefore  composition.  Oral 
composition  must  come  before  written 
composition.  Why  do  we  think  we  must 
have  pictures  in  order  to  teach  composi- 
tion? Every  lesson  ought  to  furnish 
material  for  composition  after  the  recita- 
tion is  over.  If  we  have  a  composition 
lesson  once  a  week  that  is  having  formal 
English  work ;  but  if  we  want  the  child 
to  use  good  English  habitually,  we  must 
attend  to  it  in  every  recitation.  Of  course 
to  use  correct  forms  of  speech  habitually, 
we  must  teach  them  and  drill  on  them ; 
but  this  is  not  composition. 

Supt.  Smith,  Meadville:  I  lay  great 
stress  on  oral  composition  for  three  years. 
Composition  is  not  only  writing,  but  or- 
ganized thought.  Prom  the  child's  first 
day  in  school  he  should  be  taught  to 
think  and  organize  his  thought.  Our 
primary  teachers  have  conversation  ex- 
ercises with  their  children.  They  are 
sometimes  very  easy;  and  we  find  the 
children  become  eager  to  express  them- 
selves, the  teacher  meanwhile  correcting 
errors  in  language,  and  endeavoring  to 
prevent  rambling  and  irrelevant  thought. 
Beyond  the  first  year  we  have  reproduc- 
tion stories  told  or  read  to  the  children 
by  the  teacher,  although  I  don't  believe 
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much  in  the  teacher's  reading  to  the 
child.  After  the  telling  of  the  story  the 
children  express  the  ideas  they  got  while 
listening.  If  much  interested,  after 
several  oral  repetitions  the  children  are 
asked  to  write  it.  The  one  point  that 
we  insist  upon  is  that  the  children  shall 
be  interested  before  they  are  asked  to 
write  anything. 

Prom  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade 
the  material  for  composition  is  taken 
largely  from  the  regular  recitations.  We 
aim  to  have  at  least  one  written  composi- 
tion a  week.  Whenever  we  find  the 
pupils  are  specially  interested  in  any 
subject  we  ask  them  to  write  about  it  at 
once.  As  a  result  the  work  in  composi- 
tion is  itself  satisfactory,  and  it  helps  to 
fasten  the  work  of  the  other  classes.  I 
believe  in  teaching  the  children  the 
power  of  condensation.  When  we  read 
them  a  long  story  we  ask  them  to  write 
the  whole  thing  in  one  or  two  paragraphs; 
and  we  get  good  results. 

Supt.  Phillips:  In  this  matter  we  must 
take  no  chances.  We  must  try  every- 
thing. I  believe  that  it  is  best  not  to 
say  to  the  children  that  they  are  to  write 
a  composition,  but  simply  say  to  them, 
**  Now  we  will  write  about  something." 
We  don't  want  these  exercises  to  be 
formal. 

Dr.  Schaefier:  I  want  to  tell  an  inci- 
dent. I  once  attended  a  Rhode  Island 
Teachers'  Association,  at  which  a  profes- 
sor of  Brown  University  complained  about 
the  poor  teaching  of  English  in  the  high 
schools.  When  asked  where  he  got  the 
poor  specimens  of  English  which  he  had 
just  read,  he  replied  that  they  had  been 
written  by  members  of  the  sophomore 
class.  It  was  thereupon  suggested  that 
these  rather  reflected  on  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  Brown  freshman  class. 
The  professor  admitted  this.  The  col- 
leges often  make  the  lower  schools  bear 
the  burden  of  their  own  sins.  Some 
people  know  several  languages  through 
the  eye.  They  can  read  Latin  or  Greek, 
but  they  cannot  write  a  Latin  or  Greek 
love-  letter.  If  you  write  these  languages, 
you  have  language  through  the  pen.  If 
you  speak  them,  that  is  language  through 
the  tongue.  We  must  try  to  have  them 
all— language  through  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  tongue.  Knowing  language  through 
one  channel  helps  to  learn  it  through 
other  channels.  But  it  is  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  teaching  to  talk  is  teaching  to 
write.     Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  re- 


union of  the  Schaeffer  family.  I  made 
an  English  speech,  but  when  I  tried  to 
write  it  out  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  it 
cost  a  good  deal  of  thought.  When  I 
went  to  Berlin  I  could  read  German,  but 
had  trouble  in  getting  the  lectures 
through  the  ear.  The  best  teaching  of 
language  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  school 
where  they  used  the  second  reader. 
After  a  paragraph  had  been  read,  some 
one  told  what  was  in  the  paragraph,  with 
the  book  closed.  When  the  recitation 
was  over  the  pupils  went  to  their  seats 
and  wrote  it  out.  Thus  they  got  lan- 
guage through  the  four  channels.  Ne- 
glect any  one  of  these  and  the  teaching 
is  incomplete.  Half  our  language  trou- 
ble comes  from  not  recognizing  this  four- 
fold distinction.  The  author  of  the 
paper  is  the  author  of  the  best  language 
books  in  America — the  best  because  his 
books  are  based  on  this  idea.  We  must 
start  with  thought,  then  have  oral  ex- 
pression, and  afterwards  written.  This 
may  be  heresy.     If  so,  throw  it  aside. 

Principal  McLean :  I  don't  believe  that 
many  people  get  their  language  that  way. 
I  believe  in  having  conversation  lessons 
at  the  beginning,  and  not  having  written 
work  until  the  third  year. 

THB  NEED  OP  A  UNIFIED  AND  SIMPLIFIED 
COURSE  OF  STUDY 

was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Supt.  J. 
M.  Berkey,  of  Johnstown.  Owing  to 
the  feeling  among  those  present  that 
there  was  too  much  paper  work  done» 
Supt.  Berkey  did  not  read  all  of  it,  but 
as  it  represents  his  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  give  it  in  full: 

I  plead  for  a  simpler  course,  not  to  shorten 
the  course  to  seven  years,  or  to  get  pupils  into 
the  high  schools  earlier,  but  to  get  nd  of  lum- 
ber we  carry  with  us  as  a  sort  of  inheritance  or 
tradition,  now  not  essential.  Whatever  may 
be  our  part  in  public  school  work,  two  peda- 
gogical ideas  necessarily  hold  a  fundamental 
place  in  all  school  management  and  project 
themselves  into  the  thought  and  work  of  every 
teacher.  First,  the  personality  of  the  pupils; 
and,  second,  the  things  to  be  taught  them.  The 
former  includes  all  the  phaaes  of  child-study  in 
theory  and  practice.  The  latter  involves  the 
means  and  the  matter  of  an  elementary  educa- 
tion. First  the  boy,  and  then  the  book,  and 
the  ever-present  problem  is  to  bring  together  in 
helpful  and  wholesome  harmony  these  potent 
and  potential  factors  in  true  manhood. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  but  one  phase  of 'this 
complex  pedagogical  problem,  viz.:  The  unity 
and  the  content  of  the  school  curriculum.  I 
grant  that  the  question  of  what  to  teach  is 
neither  new  nor  novel;  yet  to  every  student  of 
pedagogy,  to  every  thoughtful  teacher,  comes 
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the  qnestion  again  and  again,  What  and  how 
much  ?    And  where  shall  we  find  the  answer  ? 

Psychology  Cannot  Point  the  Way. — Spencer 
asks,  "What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?** 
Herbart  answers,  "That  which  contributes 
most  largely  to  the  building  of  character  and 
the  shaping  of  moral  purposes  in  life.**  The 
answer,  however  true,  does  not  satisfy  the  in- 
quiry, for  every  subject  that  has  ever  been 
adopted,  proposed,  or  merely  suggested  as  a 
part  of  the  public  school  curriculum  has  had 
claimed  for  it,  not  only  intrinsic  and  practical 
value,  but  cultural  and  ethical  power  as  well. 
Yon  need  only  call  to  mind  the  stron^^  argu- 
ments used  to  secure  the  formal  recognition  of 
United  States  history,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
vocal  music,  nature  stud^r,  physical  culture, 
drawing  and  manual  training,  civil  govern- 
ment, elocution — all  in  the  elementary  schools, 
and  much  more  in  the  high  school;  and  for  each 
has  been  claimed  a  most  important  place  in  the 
course  of  study  because  of  its  psychological  re- 
lation in  the  development  of  hand  and  heart 
and  brain.  And  so  we  are  met  at  every  turn  by 
the  hobbyist  and  faddist,  and,  of  course,  '*  con- 
vinced*' that  this  or  that  subject  is  the  one 
thing  needful,  because  it  is  in  exact  harmony 
ipvith  Haven,  or  Herbart,  or  Hall,  or  James,  or 
Dewey,  or  all  of  them  together.  Psychology, 
it  is  true,  is  a  most  indispensable  and  helpful 
light  upon  the  work  of  the  school-room,  but  of 
itself  it  does  not  seem  to  settle  the  question  of 
what  is  essential  in  modem  teaching. 

Many  Subjects  to  be  Taught. — ^Nor  can  we  get 
a,  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  when  we 
<:onsider  the  available  material  at  the  teacher's 
•command.  There  are  now  so  many  things  that 
pupils  ought  to  know ;  so  many  subjects  that 
teachers  are  asked  to  develop,  that  there  is 
serious  danger  of  so  crowding  our  courses  of 
study  with  all  sorts  of  subjects,  regular  and 
supplementary  text-books,  information  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees,  that  pupils  are  sometimes 
lost  in  the  mazes,  and  frequently  fail  when  put 
-to  a  simple  practical  test  of  useful  knowledge 
Dr.  McMurray,  of  Columbia  University,  says: 
•  *  Teachers  now  really  enjoy  more  freedom  in 
arranging  subjects  and  introducing  new  things 
than  they  know  how  to  make  use  of.  By 
multiplying  studies,  the  common  school  course 
has  become  more  complex  and  heterogeneous. 
'The  old  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  gram- 
mar could  not  be  shelved  for  the  sake  of  new 
studies,  and  the  same  amount  of  time  must  now 
be  divided  among  many  branches.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,**  says  he,  **  if  all  the  studies  are 
treated  in  a  shallow  and  fragmentary  manner. 
We  are  in  danger  of  overloading  pupils,  as  well 
as  making  a  superficial  hodge-podge  of  all 
bran  ches. "  Th is  is  a  strong  protest  from  a  pro- 
^essive  leader,  and  his  words  are  worthy  of^the 
notice  of  school  workers. 

Not  the  Home-Study  Problem. — I  have  no 
manner  of  sympathy,  however,  with  the  sweep- 
ing criticisms  of  such  forceful  and  talented 
writers  as  Edward  Bok  and  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace. 
They  have  found  certain  wrongs,  it  is  true,  but 
they  have  misplaced  the  responsibility.  Doubt- 
less some  pupils  have  been  sinned  against  by 
the  indiscriminate  demands  of  teachers  and 
school  systems.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  by 
far  the  larger  share  of  the  ills  charged  to  over- 


study  arc  due  to  causes  ouite  beyond  th 
school's  control.  When  children  suflTer  from 
irregular  and  hurtful  home  habits,  become 
weak  and  fretful  from  rich  and  dainty  foods, 
nervous  from  loss  of  sleep  or  over-indulgence  in 
current  social  pleasures,  dissipating  mental  and 
moral  forces  in  sensational  entertainment,  it  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  just  to  blame  the  school 
for  the  results,  or  lack  of  results,  in  healthful 
and  forceful  culture,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  schoolroom  authorities  can  control  only  one 
side  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  proper  de- 
velopment. The  home-study  problem  is  not 
my  theme;  but  let  me  say  in  this  connection 
that  the  danger  of  a  possible  overburdened 
curriculum  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
home-study  controversy.  It  does  involve,  how- 
ever, the  more  vital  question  of  the  educational 
value  of  multiplied  studies  and  miscellaneous 
instruction.  Are  we  teaching  too  many  sub- 
jects now,  at  the  expense  of  unity,  thorough- 
ness, and  clear  mental  grasp  ?  Will  many  text- 
books and  special  departments  and  extended 
information  and  supplementary^  material  multi- 
ply interest  and  unify  instruction,  or  do  these 
tend  to  scatter  into  misty  vagueness  the  interest 
and  the  knowledge  such  varied  teaching  seeks 
to  impart  ?  Are  the  children  being  entertained 
by  a  panorama  of  rapidly-moving  pictures,  or 
are  they  trained  in  the  power  and  inclination  to 
know  and  think  and  do? 

The  Right  0/  Individual  Choice.—These  are 
weighty  questions,  and  I  shall  not  assume  the 
right  to  answer  them  for  other  workers.  We 
bow  in  respectful  deference  to  the  National 
Committee  of  Ten  and  of  Twelve;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  claim  the  right  of  every  superin- 
tendent or  principal  of  schools — yes,  every 
teacher  in  the  grades — to  think  about  these 
problems,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  an  answer 
that  will  justify  the  management  of  the  schools 
and  harmonize  with  the  dail^  work  in  the 
classroom.  For  school  supervision  without  an 
honest  and  abiding  purpose  to  secure  the  high- 
est possible  good  is  unprofessional,  and  actual 
tec^ching  without  conscious  conviction  of 
genuine  and  permanent  worth  is  unworthy. 
And  yet,  why  shall  we  not  refer  this  whole 
business  to  the  man  or  the  board  or  the  com- 
mittee that  makes  the  course  of  study  ?  Shall 
not  the  principal  or  the  superintendent  arrange 
and  outline  and  fill  in  and  fill  up  the  measure 
of  classroom  work,  and  then  have  the  teacher 
do  just  the  thing  required?  Such  a  course 
would,  at  least,  relieve  the  grade  teacher  of  all 
worry  and  responsibility  in  deciding  what  to 
teach.  I  have  heard  of  at  least  one  superin- 
tendent who  had  such  wonderful  power  in  the 
systematic  division  of  school  work  that  he 
actually  succeeded  in  parcelling  out  the  work 
of  every  teacher,  in  every  grade,  for  every  day 
of  the  month  and  every  month  of  the  school 
j  year.  It  was,  indeed,  a  splendid  machine,  and 
necessarily  a  great  crank  at  the  head  to  keep 
the  thing  running  smoothly. 

Of  course  we  must  have  system  and  super- 
vision to  relate  properly  the  work  of  successive 
grades  and  teachers ;  but  these  at  best  furuish 
only  the  comer-stones  of  a  building  elaborated, 
completed  and  beautified  by  the  teacher  in 
the  classroom.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  too 
much  system  in  supervision  and  too  much  de- 
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tail  in  course  of  tXxsAy  is  not  to  unify  and 
magnify,  but  to  mystify  and  minify.  It  is 
possible— easily  possible-^to  so  hem  about  the 
grade  teacher  with  the  official  dictum  of  thus 
Far  and  this  much  and  in  this  way,  that  she  will 
come  to  regard  her  work  in  its  narrow  and  fixed 
limitations  as  simply  a  part  of  a  complex 
machine,  the  responsibility  for  whose  smooth 
running  is  assumed  entirely  by  the  official  head. 
Rather  let  the  teacher  herself  be  the  ultimate 
and  detailed  course  of  study  for  each  child  and 
for  every  school.  And,  in  view  of  this  funda- 
mental principle  in  all  teaching  worthy  the 
name,  the  grade  teacher,  as  well  as  all  others  in 
official  relation,  has  a  right  to  ask.  What  is 
essential  and  fundamental  in  elementary  teach- 
ing? 

ihe  True  Basis, — And  now,  since  neither 
psychology  nor  the  text-book  maker,  nor  yet 
the  course  of  study  committee  can  satisfy  our 
inquiry,  let  us  be  unphilosophical  and  unpeda- 
gogical  enough,  if  you  please,  to  approacn  this 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  teaching. 
What  do  they  need,  and  what  can  they  get? 
rather  than,  what  ousht  the  boys  and  girls  to 
know  under  ideal  conditions,  or  what  are  we  in 
our  wisdom  able  to  teach  them  ? 

Dr.  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  says  the  problem 
of  education  is  no  longer  that  of  the  '^  Three 
R's,"  but  rather  the  problem  of  the  "Three 
M's" — mind,  matter,  method.  And  yet  it 
seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when  the  real 
problem  presented  for  public  school  solution  is 
the  problem  of  the  "Three  B's"— the  boy,  the 
birch  and  the  book.  The  boy,  regarded  not  as 
a  machine  for  memorizing  words,  doing  sums, 
or  learning  tasks,  with  many  kinks  to  worry 
the  teacher,  but  as  a  complete  living  organism, 
with  physical  powers,  mental  possibilities,  and 
moral  tendencies  towards  complete  manhood. 
The  birch,  not  an  instrument  of  torture  which 
must  needs  have  an  apology  for  its  use,  but  all 
the  forces  and  the  stimuli  that  secure  interest, 
effort,  enthusiasm,  earnestness  and  excellence 
in  the  boy — all  the  incentives  to  physical  and 
mental  and  moral  evolution.  The  book,  not 
merely  the  text -book  of  multiplied  forms  and 
doubtful  value,  but  all  the  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge at  the  teacher's  command  and  for  the  pu- 
pil's actual  need.  This  is  the  view  point  from 
which  I  would  find  an  answer  as  to  what  should 
be  taught. 

The  Course  of  Study  Simplified,— BvX  I  think 
I  hear  you  say,  "Give  us  particulars.  What 
would  you  eliminate  from  the  course  of  study  ?  ** 
Let  me  say  that  it  is  not  my  province  to  say 
just  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  be  taught 
m  any  system  of  schools  other  than  our  own. 
But  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  many  subjects  in  the  old  arithmetic  are 
impractical  and  ought  to  be  discarded;  that 
formal  number  study  has  no  place  in  the  first 
school  year,  and  but  a  minor  place  in  the 
second  and  third  years;  that  mental  and  written 
arithmetic  are  the  same  and  ought  not  to  re- 
quire separate  text-books  and  recitations;  that 
nature  study  is  an  integral  part  of  geography, 
and  to  make  it  a  distinct  branch  is  simply  to 
rob  geography  of  its  most  vital  and  delicious 
nutriment ;  that  history,  biography,  literature, 
reading  and  elocution  are  all  one  and  the  same 


thing — in  the  elementary  grades  at  least — and 
that  one  thing  is  reading,  which  the  little  boy 
defined  as  "talking  from  a  book  * '^-coming  in 
contact  with  another's  thought  and  life  and 
purpose.  Physiology  has  essential  value  as  a 
study  somewhere,  perhaps,  but  its  genuineness 
and  worth  in  the  grades  is  in  its  simplicity  of 

gresentation  and  the  faithful  observance  of  its 
ygenic  requirements.  Spelling  and  writing 
are  formal  studies  and  must  be  taaght  as 
essential  to  all  written  expression.  But  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  been  trying  to  teach  too 
much  language  with  writing  and  spellinji^  in  the 
lower  grades  and  not  quite  enough  of  both  in 
the  higher  classes  as  a  necessary  part  of  all 
written  work. 

History  is  supposed  to  be  the  story  of  national 
life  and  progress,  but  when  200  pages  of  a  text- 
book are  devoted  to  wars  and  100  pages  to  tlie 
arts  of  peace,  history  becomes  merely  the  story 
of  human  strife,  destruction  and  death,  rather 
than  the  story  of  civil  life  and  national  progress. 
Geography  is  supposed  to  be  the  study  of  world 
life  and  the  human  agencies  in  its  development. 
But  when  a  thousand  facts  in  the  geography  of 
last  year  are  no  longer  true  to-day,  luidn*t  we 
better  simplify  in  detail,  and  expand  upon 
fundamental  principles,  nature  laws,  commer- 
cial life,  and  industrial  progress?  Isn*t  it  abont 
time  to  have  the  unwieldy  large  geography  of 
our  fathers  trimmed  down  to  fit  an  ordinary 
school  satchel,  and  its  contents  an  ordinary 
boy's  mind  ?  Need  I  go  further  to  make  clear 
my  meaning  along  this  line  ?  I  would  simplify 
the  old  course  of  study  as  we  have  it  in  every 
district  by  culling  from  it  whatever  is  obsolete 
and  impractical  and  then  unify  fundamental 
subjects  under  a  few  distinct  branches.  I  would 
use  these  few  simplified  branches  as  the  bases 
of  a  possible  enrichment  alon^  practical  and 
helpful  lines.  I  cannot  here  go  into  minor  par- 
ticulars. Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  invade  the 
rightful  domain  of  the  local  principal  or  super- 
intendent and  the  individual  province  of  the 
erade  teachers.  We  may,  however,  consider 
here  what  principles  should  guide  us  in  the  en- 
richment of  the  course  of  study  while  yet  main- 
tained as  a  simple  and  unified  curriculnm^ 
limiting  our  discussions,  necessarily,  to  the 
work  in  the  elementary  schools. 

First — The  course  of  instruction  must  help 
the  child  to  know  and  appreciate  his  environ- 
ments. 

Dr.  Dewey,  of  Chicago,  who  is  recognized  aa 
a  disciple  of  Stanley  Hall,  is  working  out  thia 
idea  in  his  University  Elementary  School, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  Chicago  University. 
Five  years  ago  he  started  with  fiAeen  children 
from  six  to  nine  years  of  age.  Since  then  the 
school  has  grown  to  125  or  more,  ranging  in 
a^e  from  four  to  fourteen.  In  this  school, 
directed  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  mod- 
ern pedagogy,  and  aided  by  the  best  teaching 
skill  he  can  command,  Dr.  Dewey  is  working 
out  the  answer  to  this  question  aa  he  himself 
puts  it:  **  What  can  be  done  and  how  can  it  be 
done,  to  bring  the  school  into  closer  relation 
with  the  home  and  the  neighborhood  life — in- 
stead of  having  the  school  a  place  where  the 
child  comes  solely  to  learn  certain  lessons? 
What  can  be  done  to  break  down  the  barriers 
which  have  unfortunately  come  to  separate  the 
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school  life  from  the  rest  of  the  every-day  life  of 
the  child  ?  This  does  not  mean  that  the  child 
shall  take  np  in  school  things  already  expe- 
rienced at  home  and  study  them,  but  that  so  far 
as  possible  the  child  shall  have  the  same  atti- 
tude and  point  of  view  in  the  school  as  in  the 
home ;  that  he  shall  find  the  same  interest  in 
going  to  school,  and  in  there  doing  things  worth 
doing  for  their  own  sake,  that  he  finds  in  the 
plays  and  occupations  which  busy  him  in  his 
home  and  neighborhood  life." 

Kmerson  said,  *'  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star;'* 
the  modern  teacher  says,  *'  Link  the  boy  with 
the  world."  The  country  boy  lives  among 
nature  and  grows  with  the  myriad  forms  of  life 
about  him,  but  the  schoolroom  to  him  may  be 
a  different  world.  Here  is  geography  with  a 
thonsand  foreign  facts  to  be  learned  and  mem- 
orized, but  the  geography  about  him  may  re- 
main a  sealed  book  for  lack  of  a  resourceful 
teacher  to  relate  his  schoolroom  lessons  with 
the  life  and  the  forces  and  the  beauties  among 
which  he  lives  and  grows.  He  grapples  with 
nnsteady  hand  the  **  double  rule  of  three  "  and 
the  metric  system  of  France,  but  thinks  not  of 
his  father's  fields  and  bins,  or  the  business 
forms  in  daily  use.  The  city  boy  may  come  to 
school  to  study  nature  from  a  book,  and  geog- 
raphy from  outline  maps;  but  few  of  his  class 
can  name  a  leafless  tree  in  winter,  or  tell  where 
half  their  breakfast  conies  from.  He  studies 
language  at  school,  but  he  learns  to  talk  on  the 
streets.  He  learns  to  read  from  the  teacher, 
bnt  he  gets  his  literature  from  the  five-cent 
tales  of  terrorism,  unless  the  teacher  will  help 
him  to  find  the  better  kind.  He  stays  at  school 
until  he  can  get  a  *'job  "  and  straightway  for- 
gets that  he  ever  was  a  pupil.  But  how  shall 
we  overcome  the  difficulty?  It  is  easier  to 
find  fault  than  to  suggest  the  remedy.  How 
can  we  link  the  school  with  the  world  outside  ? 
This  much  at  least  may  be  done.  The  teacher 
in  the  grades  must  become,  more  and  more,  a 
stndent  of  the  child's  world,  of  local  environ- 
ments, local  history,  local  industrial  life  of  the 
child  itself  and  his  home,  and  then  use  this 
knowledge  and  material  in  schoolroom  work. 
That  which  properly  interests  boys  and  girls 
outside  of  school  should  be  gathered  and  classi- 
fied and  used  to  teach  essential  lessons  in  the 
classroom.  And  then  the  schoolroom  in  its 
reflex  influence  will  direct  and  stimulate  inter- 
est and  study  along  new  lines  of  home  life  and 
environment. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  yet  do  in  our  schools 
what  Dr.  Dewey  is  trying  to  accomplish  in 
Chicago,  or  what  Supt.  &arch  thinks  is  the 
'•  Ideal  School. "  We  can't  provide  a  teacher 
for  every  dozen  pupils,  nor  a  room  large  enough, 
and  material  varied  enough  for  each  boy  and 
^rl  to  work  out  the  problem  merely  suggested 
by  the  teacher.  But  still  it  is  possible  for  every 
teacher  in  every  grade  to  do  a  great  deal  in 
meeting  this  demand  for  a  school  that  shall 
bring  the  home  interest  and  life  into  the  school- 
room, and  carry  the  schoolroom  lessons  into 
every  department  of  the  community  life. 

Second — The  course  of  study  should  be  in- 
tensified along  the  lines  of  the  practical  and  the 
useful. 

Doubtless,  I  shall  be  met  at  the  very  threshold 
of  this  proposition  with  the  charge  of  being  a 


utilitarian.  And  to  avoid  any  controversy,  let 
me  frankly  say  that  I  am.  That  is  to  say,  I  am 
in  favor  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  those  thin^ 
which  they  can  and  will  use  intelligently  m 
getting  results  for  themselves.  Here,  again, 
let  me  quote  the  Chicago  man  by  calling  up  his 
second  question  to  be  solved  in  his  University 
school,  viz.:  "  What  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
introducing  subject  matter  in  history,  science, 
and  art,  that  shall  have  a  positive  value  and  real 
significance  in  the  child's  own  life?  " 

I  do  not,  of  course,  advocate  the  useful  itl> 
common  school  work  as  opposed  to  the  cultural 
value  in  education.  Rather  would  I  make  the 
practical  and  the  useful  the  "  stepping  stones  to* 
nigher  things."  Has  it  ever  been  charged 
against  the  boy  on  the  farm  or  in  the  village 
workshop  that  his  busy  years  of  responsible  and- 
indepenaent  labor  have  robbed  him  of  ambition 
to  reach  the  highest  and  best  of  life  ?  Have  not 
these  very  conditions  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  outrun  his  city  cousin  in  the  race  for  culture  T 
His  best  education  was  not  in  the  schoolroom, 
but  outside  of  it  He  learned  by  doing,  and 
every  act  of  his  was  a  contribution  to  a  desired 
end.  He  worked  for  results  that  were  not 
vaguely  promised  in  the  years  to  come,  but 
were  apparent  at  once  as  the  outcome  of  his 
personal  efforts. 

It  is  the  law  of  industrial  life  to  work  for 
tangible  results,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  rule  of 
the  schoolroom  to  work  for  the  answer;  doing 
something  that  is  real,  getting  something  that 
is  valuable,  learning  something  that  is  useful. 

We  need  the  practical  and  useful— (i)  Be* 
cause  of  its  direct  value  to  the  masses.  The 
children  come  to  school  at  six,  and  until  they 
reach  the  dead-line  at  thirteen  we  retain  nearly 
ninety  per  cent,  of  them.  But  only  forty  per 
cent  of  them  ever  pass  the  seventh  grade,  and 
less  than  twenty  per  cent,  enter  the  high  school. 
If  these  pupils  cannot  or  will  not  stay  in  school 
longer,  they  ought  to  get  that  which  will  be  of 
most  common  practical  benefit  to  them  in 
every  day  life.  (2)  Because  it  dignifies  and 
elevates  the  common  duties  and  occupations  of 
the  people.  The  danger  of  higher  education 
to-day  is  in  its  tendency  to  unfit  young  people 
for  the  so-called  drudgery  of  life.  They  want 
an  easy  place  where  they  will  not  need  to  work 
with  their  hands.  May  it  not  be  this  feeling 
that  has  led  many  a  boy  away  from  school  be- 
cause he  didn't  want  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
or  a  preacher,  and  therefore  did  not  need  much 
of  an  education?  When  once  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  toil  realize  that  they  will  prosper 
in  life  just  in  proportion  as  they  mix  brain  with 
muscle,  mind  with  body,  thought  with  labor, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  contribute 
their  full  share  to  the  support  of  the  schools. 
But  to  secure  such  recognition  the  schools  i» 
all  grades  must  dignify  the  needs  and  the  en- 
vironments of  the  toiler  by  giving  to  the  chil- 
dren that  which  they  can  use  and  appreciate  i» 
their  own  sphere,  however  humble.  (3)  Be- 
cause of  the  interest  it  naturally  develops. 
Pupils  are  always  interested  in  any  school  work 
thac  promises  actual  results  in  its  doing.  In- 
terest is  the  essential  factor  in  a  pupil's  pro- 
gress, and  in  no  way  can  it  be  more  readily 
secured  or  better  held  than  by  having  him  do  the- 
work  that  to  him  has  real  significance  and  value* 
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In  support  of  this  claim  for  a  course  of  study 
directly  useful  and  practical,  we  call  to  notice  the 
unmistakable  tendency  of  public  school  work 
everywhere.  Manual  training,  as  a  practical 
outgrowth  and  complement  of  drawing,  is  find- 
ing its  way  into  many  schools  and  into  all 
grades.  Why?  To  make  mechanics  or  arti- 
sans, or  even  cobblers !  Certainly  not ;  but  to 
make  the  hand  and  the  eye  the  read^  servants 
of  a  trained  intellect;  to  give  the  pupil  the  con- 
ftrol  of  himself ;  to  let  education  run  out  to  the 
»ends  of  the  fingers,  and  in  this  process  to  link 
in  helpful  harmony  the  classroom  and  the  work- 
rshop,  the  teacher  and  the  toiler,  the  school  and 
the  home.  Domestic  science  is  slowly  but 
:  surely  gaining  a  recognition  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  girl's  training  in  school.  Not  neces- 
sarily to  make  of  her  a  cook  or  a  seamstress, 
but  to  lift  into  respectful  recognition  as  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  attention  and  thoughtful 
study  the  fundamental  needs  of  every  well- 
ordered  home.  All  forms  of  nature  study, 
laboratory  work  and  library  study  are  but  an 
expression  of  this  same  principle  of  doing  the 
.thing  that  is  real  and  getting  the  lesults  that 
are  tangible.  Nearly  every  high  school  now 
provides  for  a  complete  commercial  course  and 
sends  out  its  graduates  as  schooled  accountants 
or  skilled  stenographers  direct  into  the  business 
world. 

But  how  shall  this  principle  apply  to  the 
teaching  of  language,  geography,  history,  or 
mathematics?  Free  conversation  or  bright 
fitory-telling  trains  in  language  in  the  primary 
school  and  lays  the  true  basis  for  correct  ex- 
pression later.  I/etter- writing  is  more  interest- 
ing because  more  real  when  children  in  school 
write  real  letters  to  the  pupils  in  another  city 
or  another  school  and  receive  replies  in  good 
form.  Geography  doesn't  lack  in  interest  and 
practical  value  when  the  products  of  the  mills, 
the  wares  of  the  merchant,  the  good  things  of 
the  grocer,  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys,  are 
all  called  upon  to  tell  how  the  world  and  its 
people  live.  Number  finds  abundant  use  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  home  and  the  street  and  the 
workshop,  and  many  problems  may  be  drawn 
from  everyday  environment,  more  interesting 
because  more  real  than  many  of  the  problems 
in  the  text-book. 

Thus  along  all  lines  of  school  work  the 
-teacher  must  seek  for  expression  as  well  as  im- 
pression, and  in  the  use  of  that  which  is  real 
and  tangible  to  the  pupil,  increase  greatly  the 
interest  and  the  energy  in  every  school  exer- 
cise. 

Third — The  course  of  study  should  be  unified 
and  vitalized  by  the  methodical  study  of  pure 
literature. 

The  best  thought  in  simple  form  is  a  positive 
factor  in  all  true  culture.  From  youth  to  age 
the  words  that  breathe  and  the  thoughts  that 
burn  are  a  staying  and  potential  force  in  every 
department  of  labor  and  life.  These  jeweled 
thoughts,  this  helpful  inspiration,  must  there- 
fore have  a  fundamental  place  in  our  educa- 
tional system;  for  if  the  best  literature  has  no 
rightful  claim  and  no  practical  value  in  the 
teaching  of  children,  it  can  have  no  abiding 
interest  or  worth  in  the  home  of  the  adult.  It 
is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  the  meat  that 
strengthens  and  the  wine  that  quickens  in  the 


whole  scheme  of  the  mental  and  moral  evolu- 
tion of  childhood. 

The  little  six-year-old  who  learns  "Wynkcn, 
Blynken,  and  Nod  "  or  '*  Little  Boy  Blue  "  has 
a  mental  treasure  for  all  the  jyears  that  follow. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  memorizes  '*  The  Village 
Blacksmith,*'  "The  American  Flag,"  or  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus"  has  a  moral  gem  thst 
will  last  with  all  the  years  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  So  the  reading  of  Hiawatha's 
childhood,  the  stories  of  mythland,  the  tales  of 
Thompson-Seton,  the  allegories  of  Jane  An- 
drews, or  the  life  stories  of  Abbott  are  to  the 
children  all  that  the  higher  classics  can  be  to 
the  students  and  scholars  of  maturer  years. 

But  literature  is  not  a  subject  apart  from 
legitimate  schoolwork.  It  is  the  natural  con- 
tent of  the  reading  lesson,  the  best  form  for 
language  study,  the  most  beautiful  expression 
of  nature's  life  and  teaching,  and  the  richest  in 
content  for  all  moral  instruction.  A  half 
dozen  well-selected  poems  or  prose  extracts 
adapted  to  the  successive  grades  will  furnish 
the  ready  material  for  accurate  memory  train- 
ing, for  elegant  and  focceful  expression,  and 
above  all  else,  make  the  child  hungry  for  the 
pure  and  good  in  true  literature.  A  half  dozen 
well-selected  books  for  supplementary  reading 
in  each  grade  from  the  primary  class  to  the 
high  school  will  make  the  child  familiar  with 
the  books  that  live  and  help  and  send  him  forth 
into  life  to  revel  in  the  nch  fields  of  literary 
thought  and  truth  and  beauty. 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  illustrate  this  point 
by  a  reference  to  our  own  course  of  literary 
study  as  an  integral  part  in  the  reading?  Oio' 
fourth-  and  fifth-year  pupils,  for  instance,  mem- 
orize such  poems  as  Lowell's  **  First  Snowfall," 
Whittier's  •*  Barefoot  Boy,"  Thaxter's  "  Sand- 
piper," Tennyson's  "Song  of  the  Brook,"  and 
Longjfellow's  "Arrow  and  the  Song."  These 
same  pupils  read  also,  after  completing  a  regu- 
lar grade  reader,  Andrews'  "Seven  Little 
Sisters,"  Bggleston's  "Stories  of  Great  Ameri- 
cans," Thompson-Seton*s  " Lobo,"  "Rag"  and 
"Vixen,"  Pratt's  "  World  History  in  Myth  and 
Legend,"  Ruskin's  "King  of  the  Golden 
River."  In  the  grammar  grades  such  gems  as 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  or  Holland's 
'*  Gradatim,"  are  quite  as  interesting  in  mem- 
ory work  as  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline "  or 
DeQuincy's  "Tartar  Tribe"  is  for  supplemen- 
tary reading. 

But  now  I  think  I  hear  some  one  say :  Are 
you  not  in  this  way  expanding,  instead  of 
simplifying,  the  course  of  study  ?  Will  not  this 
supplemental  material  and  additional  reading 
scatter,  instead  of  unify,  the  work  of  the  school- 
room? I  answer,  no;  for  all  this  is  but  an 
essential  and  integral  part  of  a  correlated  and 
unified  whole.  The  first-grade  pupils  who  have 
just  mastered  the  school  primer  will  read  with 
keen  relish  and  equal  profit  short  sentences 
from  *•  Nature's  Byways "  or  "  Playtime  and 
Seedtime."  In  succeeding  years  they  will  read 
"On  the  Farm,"  "The  Rambles  of  Alice  and 
Tom,"  "  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  " Mother  Nature 
Stories,"  "Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands," and  the  reading  of  all  these  is  bat 
introductory  to  or  supplementing  the  formal 
study  of  geography  from  a  big  book  of  maps 
and  statistics  and  questions.     In  like  manner, 
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the  first  sentences  from  tlie  beautiful  legend  of 
"Hiawatha,"  the  story  of  "Docas,  the  Indian 
Boy,"  ''In  Mythland,"  " Stories  of  Colonial 
•Children,"  "World  History  in  Myth  and 
Legend,"  "Stories  of  American  Life  and  Ad- 
venture," "  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road 
from  Long  Ago  to  Now,"  each  in  turn  and  all 
together  prepare  the  way  for  true  liistory  in  the 
higher  grades,  while  these  link  the  develop- 
ment of  our  nation  with  the  great  storehouse  of 
historic  literature  and  supply  in  due  time  and 
measure  the  necessary  material  which  leads  the 
untntored  imagination  of  childhood  through 
fairyland,  mythland,  and  storvland,  on  and  up 
by  easy  steps  to  the  thoughtnil  study  of  great 
historic  movements  and  national  life  and 
growth. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  real  literature  is,  after 
all,  but  the  golden  chain  which  binds  together 
the  course  of  study  in  geograj>hy  and  history 
and  brings  to  each  not  only  passing  interest  and 
disciplinary  value,  but  gives  at  the  same  time  a 
permcment  lustre  and  beauty  which  entertains 
while  it  teaches,  inspires  while  it  strengthens. 

This,  then,  is  our  exi>lanation  and  our  plea 
for  a  simplified  and  unified  course  of  study. 
The  school  with  the  home  in  mutual  interest 
•and  tangible  results;  the  school  for  the  home  in 
helpful  training  and  practical  benefits;  the 
school  in  the  home  as  the  ever-flowing  fountain 
-of  knowledge,  power,  and  inspiration  for  the 
highest,  the  noblest,  and  the  best  in  all  human 
'endeavor. 

Supt.  James  M.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkes- 
barre  was  to  have  opened  the  discussion 
of  this  paper,  but  telegraphed  that  owing 
to  the  flood  he  would  not  be  able  to  be 
present. 

Supt.  L.  O.  Poose,  Harrisburg :  I  had 
hoped  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  would 
tell  ns  how  to  simplify  the  course  of 
study.     Courses  of  study  are  gradually 
built  up.    They  are  the  product  of  years. 
Years  ago  the  **  three  R's  "  were  deemed 
sufficient.     Recently  Dr.  Harris  named 
I^angtiage  and  History  as  the  core  of  a 
well  constructed  course,  and  went  on  to 
state  some  other  useful  branches.    The 
first  ideal  in  making  the  course  of  study 
was  utility — that  was  the  old  idea  of  the 
**  three  R*s."    The  law  of  Pennsylvania 
afterward    added  geography,   grammar, 
history    and    physiology,    making     ap- 
parently eight  subjects   of   study,   but 
really  only  five   branches.    This   ideal 
sufficed  for  a  number  of  years.     Then 
the  children's  health  began  to  be  thought 
of  and  physical  training  was  added.     The 
emotional  side  of  the  child's  nature  was 
looked  to,  and  literature  and  music  were 
added.    Special  training  to  fit  for  citizen- 
ship seemed  necessary  and  civil  govern- 
ment was  put  in.     Then  came  the  idea 
that  impression  is  best  gained  by  ex- 
pression, and  manual  training  and  do- 


mestic science  came  in.  Later,  elements 
of  science  and  Latin  were  added.  The 
text-books  on  these  subjects  have  been 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  until  they  are 
veritable  encyclopaedias  of  information, 
and  valuable  as  such,  but  away  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  children  to  grasp.  We 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  this  situation, 
struggling  to  turn  out  our  pupils  with 
some  knowledge. 

Dr.  McMurray,  at  Atlanta  last  month, 
urged  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  work 
done,  and  his  line  of  doing  it  will  very 
probably  be  carried  out.  In  this  state 
the  law  regulates  the  number  of  branches 
taught,  so  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  work  done  in  each 
branch.  Let  me  quote  from  his  paper. 
In  arithmetic  he  would  omit:  ''Apothe- 
cary's weight,  Troy  weight,  examples  in 
longitude  and  time,  except  the  very  sim- 
plest, involving  the  15  unit,  since  our 
standard  time  makes  others  unnecessary; 
the  furlong  in  linear  measure,  the  rood 
in  square  measure,  the  dram  and  the 
quarter  in  avoirdupois  weight,  the  sur- 
veyors' table,  table  on  folding  of  paper, 
all  problems  in  reduction,  ascending  and 
descending,  involving  more  than  two 
steps;  the  G.  C.  D.  as  a  separate  topic, 
but  not  practice  in  detecting  divisability 
by  2,  3,  5  and  10;  all  common  fractions 
except  those  of  very  low  denomination 
and  customary  in  business;  all  work  with 
L.  C.  M.  except  the  L.  C.  M.  of  such 
very  common  denominators  as  those  just 
mentioned;  complex  and  compound  frac- 
tions as  separate  topics;  compound  pro- 
portion; percentage  as  a  separate  topic, 
with  its  cases;  true  discount;  most  prob- 
lems in  compound  interest,  and  all  in 
annual  interest;  problems  in  partial  pay- 
ments, except  those  of  very  simple  kind; 
the  same  for  commission  and  brokerage, 
for  example,  all  problems  involving  frac- 
tions of  shares;  profit  and  loss  as  a  spe- 
cial topic;  equation  of  payments— made 
unnecessary  by  improved  banking  facili- 
ties; partnership,  made  necessary,  in  the 
old  sense,  by  stock  companies;  cube  root, 
and  all  algebra,  except  such  simple  use 
of  the  equation  as  is  directly  helpful  in 
arithmetic;  in  addition  to  all  of  these, 
arithmetic  may  be  omitted  as  a  separate 
study  throughout  the  first  year  of  school, 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  need  of  it, 
if  the  number  incidentally  called  for  in 
other  work  is  properly  attended  to.  In 
grammar  he  says  the  potential  mood  can 
probably  be  omitted,  and  all  of  the  minor 
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classifications,  such  as  the  kinds  of  limit- 
ing and  of  qualifying  adjectives,  of  co- 
ordinate and  of  subordinate  conjunctions, 
etc.  This  separate  subject,  he  thinks, 
need  not  then  receive  more  than  one  year 
of  study,  with  one  period  daily.  But  he 
insists  that  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  spelling  must  be  taught,  whatever 
is  sacrificed.  In  every  course,  utility, 
health,  emotions,  and  that  whidi  makes 
practical  what  has  been  attained  must  be 
given  place. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  This  is  the  greatest 
problem  ever  undertaken  by  school  men 
— providing  one  course  of  study  for  every 
class  of  society  and  the  differing  minds 
of  children.  We  put  all  kinds  of  chil- 
dren into  the  primary  school  together. 
We  have  few  schools  for  special  children. 
The  result  is  a  great  waste  of  the  teach- 
er's energy  and  the  impossibility  of  lay- 
ing out  a  satisfactory  course.  We  were 
electrified  last  night  by  hearing  of  col- 
lege graduates  of  eighteen  years  of  age. 
But  the  public  schools  did  not  do  this. 
Heredity  and  environment,  and  the  fact 
that  the  parents  took  the  children  out  of 
the  public  schools,  were  all  factors  in 
this  result.  Our  high-school  course  is 
iron  clad.  It  is  tyranny  not  to  allow  the 
children  to  study  anything  they  want. 
I  attack  the  uniform  course.  Uniformity 
is  not  desirable.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  will  come  through  diversity,  not 
uniformity.  If  we  want  to  simplify  we 
must  provide  different  schools  for  chil- 
dren who  differ  in  aims  and  ability.  I 
know  of  a  superintendent  who  took  his 
daughter  out  of  the  high  school  because 
she  could  not  study  French,  whereas  it  is 
well  known  that  to  get  the  proper  accent 
the  language  must  be  studied  early  in  life. 

Supt.  Adams :  One  objection  to  the  in- 
stitute is  that  teachers  are  inspired,  but 
go  back  to  their  old  ways  of  doing  things. 
I  am  afraid  that  many  of  us  will  do  the 
same  with  this  subject.  My  experience 
in  studying  the  courses  of  study  through- 
out the  country  reminds  me  of  a  hotel 
bill  of  fare.  One  man  orders  what  he 
wants,  another  picks  out  quite  different 
things.  One  superintendent  likes  lan- 
guage, and  he  puts  a  good  deal  of  that 
into  the  course,  another  is  of  a  mathe- 
matical turn  and  he  puts  in  a  good  deal 
of  that.  Couldn't  we  get  a  committee 
of  the  leading  educators  of  this  state  to 
plan  a  course  of  study  that  would  fit  the 
average  pupil  ?  I  think  our  schools  are 
about  alike  on  the  average,  and  the  course 


could  be  adapted  to  suit  slightly  different 
conditions.  In  regard  to  cutting  out 
subjects  from  text-books  men  seldom 
agree.  If  we  had  a  committee  of  eight 
or  nine  who  would  consider  this  matter 
and  this  convention  would  adopt  their 
report,  the  bookmakers  would  follow 
suit.  In  Philadelphia  thirty  principals 
planned  out  a  course  for  their  schools 
after  a  winter's  study  of  the  subject 
They  have  reduced  the  matter  to  five 
subjects,  and  are  now  considering  how- 
many  minutes  a  day  to  give  to  each.  I 
think  they  will  finally  succeed  in  getting 
a  good  plan  for  Philadelphia.  I  believe 
this  would  be  a  good  plan  for  us  to  fol- 
low. We  may  talk  here;  but  if  we  allow 
the  bookmaker  to  do  as  he  pleases,  the 
teachers  will  follow  the  books  and  little 
good  will  be  accomplished.  We  want  to 
reach  the  bookmaker. 

Supt.  Yocum:  While  I  can  not  go  as 
far  as  Supt.  Adams,  I  think  interesting 
results  would  be  obtained  if  a  committee  of 
this  body  should  consider  this  matter  of 
eliminating  unnecessary  topics  from  cm- 
course  of  study.  We  all  do  something 
along  this  line  ourselves,  and  I  soggiest 
that  we  take  some  definite  action  as  a 
body. 

Supt.  McGinnis:  What  has  prompted 
this  effort  to  curtail  the  course  of  study? 
Is  it  not  that  some  of  the  patrons  of  the 
public  schools  are  desirous  that  their 
children  should  enter  college  early, 
whereas  taking  the  ordinary  coarse  in 
the  public  schools  would  make  them  lose 
a  year  or  two?  But  there  is  a  question 
that  must  be  considered  by  the  committee 
proposed — would  it  be  wise  to  take  from 
the  course  the  same  subjects  for  those 
who  will  get  their  final  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  those  that  mean  to  go 
on  to  college  ? 

Supt.  Buehrle :  We  need  the  coopera- 
tion and  sympathy  of  those  people  who 
mean  to  send  their  children  to  college,, 
and  to  have  their  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion we  must  have  their  children  in  onr 
schools.  It  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  we  have  the  sympathy  of  onr 
prominent  men  with  the  public  schools. 
The  newspapers  boast  of  the  fact  that 
President  Roosevelt  sends  his  children  to 
the  public  schools.  This  means  vastly 
more  than  if  a  hodcarrier  sends  his.  VL 
the  man  of  mind  can  not  have  his  chil- 
dren educated  as  he  wishes  in  the  public 
schools,  he  will  be  anti-public  school  in 
sentiment,  and  will  believe  in  a   lower 
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school  tax  and  lower  wages  for  teachers. 
In  this  city  why  couldn't  there  be  a  few 
schools  where  there  is  special  language 
study,  others  where  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics is  a  prominent  feature,  and  in  the 
high  school  why  not  have  different 
courses — a  college  preparatory  course  and 
a  business  course  for  instance.  The 
trouble  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  articula- 
tion in  our  school  system.  I  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  children  get  what 
they  need ;  but  I  plead  for  the  minority, 
who  desire  a  higher  education  than  these 
schools  give.  This  Is  the  only  country 
where  we  lay  out  one  course  for  all.  In 
Germany  and  Prance  no  such  thing  is 
attempted. 

Supt.  Berkey:  The  problem  of  recon- 
ciling individual  needs  with  the  needs  of 
the  masses  is  a  difficult  one.  I  believe 
in  elimination.  We  have  eliminated 
what  Dr.  McMurray  suggested.  We  say 
to  the  teachers  that  if  they  have  a  spe- 
cially strong  class  they  shall  do  more 
work  than  the  course  calls  for,  otherwise 
not.  We  determine  promotions  on  the 
ability  of  the  children  to  do  the  work  of 
the  grade  above,  not  according  to  the 
plan  laid  out  in  the  text-books.  The 
natter  of  college  preparation  is  a  matter 
br  local  adaptation.  The  best  plan  is  to 
nake  the  high  school  course  flexible. 
Plan  it  out  according  to  the  number  you 
lave.  Say  to  your  pupils  that  they  can 
>repare  for  special  lines  of  work,  and  will 
»e  graduated  regularly  from  the  high 
chool  whether  this  has  taken  three,  four 
►r  five  years. 

Principal  Sensor :  I  don't  believe  and 
lever  did,  that  the  state  maintains  the 
»ublic  schools  to  prepare  pupils  for  col- 
Kg^e.  Neither  is  there  universal  taxation 
[>  send  pupils  through  the  high  schools. 
>ur  public  schools  are  for  one  purpose, 
nd  one  only — to  prepare  for  citizenship; 
nd  this  must  be  done  in  seven  years, 
yr  at  thirteen  any  man  may  take  his 
bOdren  from  school.  Why  should  we 
pend  our  time  over  the  boy  who  is  to  go 
»  college  ?  If  Mr.  Smith  wants  his  son  to 
o  to  college,  he  will  see  that  the  boy 
ets  there.  This  state  wants  to  take  care 
f  the  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  won't 
lice  care  of  them.  Is  the  public  school 
rstem  of  this  state  so  reduced  that  in 
-der  to  keep  the  sons  of  a  few  rich  men, 
L«  course  must  be  shaped  to  suit  them 
id  not  the  masses?  We  want  to  so 
-range  the  course  as  to  give  the  children 
^tween  six  and  thirteen  a  good  educa- 


tion; and  to  do  this  we  want  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  language,  mathematics 
and  citizenship. 

Supt.  Lose:  I  suggest  that  if  we  should 
have  such  a  committee  the  most  import- 
ant point  for  their  consideration  is  not 
only  to  consider  omitting  certain  subjects 
from  the  text-books.  The  most  import- 
ant suggestion  in  Dr.  McMurray 's  paper 
is  to  so  organize  the  work,  emphasizing 
the  essentials  and  omitting  the  unimport- 
ant subjects,  that  the  pupils  shall  gaiik 
time.  This  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the 
proposed  committee. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Adams  such  a  com* 
mittee  was  ordered  to  be  appointed. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  for  the 
morning. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  paper  on 

WHAT  CAN  TBACHERS  OP  NORMAL  CHIL- 

DRBN  LEARN  PROM  THE  TEACHING 

OP  DEPECTIVES? 

by  Martin  W.  Barr,  M.  D.,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-minded  Children,  at  Elwin.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Briefly  to  enumerate  the  various  points 
that  teachers  of  normal  may  sain  from 
teachers  of  defective  children,  I  snould  say: 

First.  —  How  co  study  the  child  :  {a\ 
Through  physical  characteristics ;  \b\ 
Through  habits,  special  idiosyncrasies;  and 
their  effect ;  {c)  Through  temperament, 
whether  traceable  to  heredity  or  environ- 
ment, or  both. 

Second, — How  to  discriminate  and  place 
in  the  several  groups  of  normal,  backward 
and  defective. 

Third,  —A  knowledge  of  possibilities  and 
of  limitations  in  the  several  grades  or  condi- 
tions of  defect. 

Fourth, --To  individualize  standards  for 
the  day's  work;  requiring  not  so  rigidly 
that  each  shall  accomplish  the  same  task, 
as  that  each  shall  exercise  his  or  her  capa- 
city to  its  full  measure  in  the  given  task. 
In  other  words,  to  require  the  best  the  child 
can  do  and  to  demand  no  more. 

In  this  connection  also  the  teacher  of  the 
abnormal  learns  to  note  fatigue  signs,  and 
to  discriminate  between  them  and  Qie  play- 
off of  mere  trifling,  of  naughtiness,  or  of 
pure  indolence.  In  fact,  necessity  has  given 
the  teachers  of  defectives  such  constant 
practice  in  this  individualizing  that  to  one 
of  long  experience  insight  becomes  intui- 
tive. By  means  of  it  the  teacher  is  not  only 
enabled  to  detect  what  is  within,  but  to 
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assist  the  child  also  to  detect  and  to  reveal 
it  by  reproduction,  and  to  seek  stimulus  in 
healthful  competition  with  his  fellows,  so 
that  he  develops  unconsciously  through 
activities,  that  alternately  assisted  and  in- 
•dependent.acts  naturally  and  without  strain, 
co-ordinating  to  induce  stability  of  purpose 
and  of  habit. 

But  may  not  the  teachers  of  normal  chil- 
•dren  do  this  also  ?  True,  they  may,  but  can 
they?  When  the  attention  is  constantly 
impelled  and  directed  toward  promoting  and 
graduating  a  mass,  is  not  this  condition  ot 
touch  between  individuals  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule?  And  do  not  habits 
•engendered  by  such  daily  practice  become 
more  those  of  a  general  airecting  forces 
rather  than  those  or  a  trainer  or  a  promoter 
of  physical  and  mental  culture  ?  There  is 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  cu]tivate 
both,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  teachers  in  public  schools  find 
that  not  only  their  reputation,  but  their 
very  living  depends  upon  ability  to  move 
the  mass  and  to  cover  ground  measured  out 
by  a  system.  So  many  shoved  on  to  make 
room  for  so  man^  more.  There  is  no  time 
for  noting  assimilation  or  its  absence;  in- 
dividualization is  lost  in  the  imperative 
necessity  for  generalization.  The  masses 
must  move  at  whatever  cost.  It  is  a  great 
system !  No  greater  we  claim  in  an^  coun- 
try, but  that  many  children  are  its  victims, 
we  of  the  medical  profession  have  good 
cause  to  know.  It  is  equally  true  that  many 
good  teachers  are  often  sacrificed  and  abso- 
lutely forced  away  from  that  individualiza- 
tion which  thev  themselves  hold  to  be  the 
highest  art  in  their  profession.  It  is  in  this 
very  essential  point  of  getting  in  touch  that 
the  teacher  of  the  abnormal  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  her  sister  teacher. 

Having  seen  how  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity and  of  circumstances  impels  one  set  of 
teachers  toward  and  the  other  away  from  the 
atudy  of  the  child,  we  shall  now  by  compar- 
ing, find  the  methods  used  by  each  in 
awakening  and  developing  mental  power  to 
be  also  diverse.  Briefly  stated,  one  beeins 
with  physical  activities  inducing  cooroina- 
tion  and  exhilaration  physical  and  mental, 
and  gives  to  study — its  periods  of  rest  and 
recuperation — a  zest  in  prei)aring  for  future 
preconceived  experimentation.  The  other 
begins  with  mental  activities,  inducing  often 
inco5rdination  and  exhaustion  both  physi- 
cal and  mental,  and  seeks  rest  and  recuper- 
ation only,  in  physical  activities. 

The  teacher  in  schools  for  normal  children 
in  this  particular  also  is  hampered  by  a 
system ;  one  modified  in  some  slight  meas- 
ure by  the  partial  introduction  of  manual 
training,  but  with  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions, her  chief,  often  her  only  resource  Is 
the  ubiquitous  book.  In  fact  it  has  not  been 
so  many  years  since  the  schools  seemed  to 
have  been  created  for  the  express  benefit  of 
publishers  and  book  dealers.  Fine  they  are, 
one  must  admit;  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 


praise  of  the  modem  school  book,  but  at 
best,  it  can  but  give  knowledge  second 
hand.  Knowledge,  moreover,  that  must  be 
paid  for  in  a  corresponding  exhaustion  in 
lieu  of  a  building  up  of  mental  energy. 
This,  the  teacher  of  the  feeble  and  the  back- 
ward knows  she  cannot  afford  to  risk  or  to 
lose.  She  will  tell  you  moreover,  that  all 
knowledge  is  not  bound  up  in  books;  that 
an  accumulation  of  facts,  making  a  mere 
store-house  of  the  mind,  may  even  prove 
burdensome  and  worse  than  useless  unless 
built  into  the  mental  structure  by  applying 
and  experimenting. 

The  futility  of  compelling  attention  for 
long  periods  by  the  mere  superimposition 
of  will-power  has  been  satisfoctorily  demon- 
strated to  her,  nor  would  she — save  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  discipline — do  it  if  she 
could,  feeling  that  with  many,  the  result 
would  be  mere  automatism  or  more  fit- 
quentlv  deception. 

Conditions  of  apathy  or  of  excitability  ia 
various  staees  have  indicated  to  her  the 
necessity  of  winning  and  holding  attentioo 
by  means  of  varied  occupations  that  shall 
either  arouse  or  repress  the  nervous  natuic, 
as  the  case  may  demand,  yet  tending  to 
stimulate  in  both  the  creative  fiacalty. 

Accepting  the  natural  method  demon- 
strated by  the  child  himself,  he  ia  enconr- 
aged  to  give  expression  to  ideas  which  he 
has  already  conceived  by  means  of  oonstruc- 
tion  and  picturing. 

The  home  and  outer  environment,  the 
gaining  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  and 
the  observing  of  animal  and  vegetable  life» 
have  already  given  him  many  ezperienoei^ 
and  the  teacher  invites  him  to  recount  thea 
with  divers  materials  and  in  many  wm» 
accepting  whatever  is  given  however  cmde, 
for  she  is  well-assured  that  the  workiq^ 
hand  will  strengthen,  not  exhaust  the  woik- 
ing  brain.  In  proportion  as  his  store  of  ob- 
jects in  clay  or  paper,  wood  or  straw,  in* 
creases,  does  selfhood  increase,  and  in  the 
happiness  of  accomplishment  and  of  grow* 
ing  capacity,  the  child  becomes  mmally 
aware  of  the  truth  **  not  what  I  have,  bat 
what  I  do  is  my  kingdom." 

From  the  drawing  of  the  object  the  sl^ 
is  short  to  drawing  its  name.  Signs  assoo- 
ated  with  things  are  never  entirely  abstxact, 
and  reading  and  writing  begun  as  a  part  of 
hand  occupation  is  inseparately  linkM  witt 
it,  and  becomes  in  time  a  source  of  piepaia- 
tion  for  added  achievements.  For  each 
stage  of  development  has  its  luring  and  «fi* 
ticing  occupations;  the  knitting,  ncttiof, 
weaving,  card -board  and  wood-constmctiQa ; 
in  endless  variety,  not  to  mention  the  miar  \ 
industries  of  house,  farm  and  garden  whkkj 
open  means  of  development  to  many  H 
whom  books  are,  and  will  ever  be  but  a  dedf , 
language. 

This  bring:s  us  to  a  knowledge  of  posa* 
bilities  and  limitations  in  the  several  gisffcl 
of  defect  and  how  to  discriminate  and  --- ^^' 
so  that  each  may  go  to  his  own  pi 
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Thas  while  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  of 
mltiire  common  to  all,  conducive  to  good 
norals,  good  manners  and  ^ood  taste— often 
inring  that  time  developing  some  talent 
atent  and  unsuspected — the  child  is  taught 
ind  led  to  pursue  some  one  of  the  occupations 
n  which  experience  has  proven  many  of  his 
ilass  have  found  a  useful  and  contented  ex- 
stence. 

Here  is  another  point  upon  which  our 
eacher  will  enlighten  you.  For  she  may 
00k  around  your  school-room  and  designate 
^ildren  who  can  never  learn  to  read  or 
inite,  notwithstanding  all  the  vital  ener^ 
^ou  have  expended  upon  them.  She  will 
t\\  you  also  just  the  occupations  in  which 
hey  can  attain  any  efficiency.  For  ex- 
imple,  she  will  say:  **This  one  is  a  low- 
prade  imbecile;  most  probably  you  have  not 
)een  able  to  teach  him  anything.  You 
nay  possibly  have  taught  him  to  read  and 
mte  a  few  words,  but  thev  will  never  be  of 
invuse  to  him,  and  doubtless  next  week  he 
nil  have  forgotten  them.  He  may  learn  to 
cnit  or  weave  or  he  may  help  you  around 
he  house— working  under  direction — but 
lon*t  hope  to  make  a  responsible  servant  of 
lim.    Tnat  he  will  never  be." 

Of  another  of  the  same  characteristics  she 
nay  say:  *•  He  will  help  you  and  serve  you 
aiUifufly,  and  just  as  faithfully  will  he  obey 
\  villian.  For,  a^mere  beast  of  burden,  he 
follows  where  he  is  led.  He  has  no  will- 
sower  and  is  simply  the  slave  of  a  higher 
ntelligence." 

"That  girl  who  has  learned  to  read, 
mte  and  cipher  a  little  you  say  in  five 
^ears,  I  should  judRe  to  be  an  imbecile  of 
niddle-f^ade,  who  has  reached  her  mental 
imit  with  books  and  will  doubtless  never 
are  to  use  them.  She  ought  to  have  been 
ible  in  that  time  to  learn  to  sew,  to  knit,  to 
ireave  —  might  have  become  expert  in 
wsketry,  or  may  yet  be  very  efficient  in 
lousehold  services,  but  she  must  be  always 
carefully  guarded  and  protected,  for  she  too 
las  no  wul-power  and  will  prove  an  easy 
rictim  of  the  vicious." 

"That  boy  who  looks  so  bright  and  ytt 
loes  so  little,  lacks  application ;  has  ability, 
mt  trifles  over  first  one  thing  and  then  an- 
>ther.  He  is  a  high-grade  imbecile;  doubt- 
ess  he  has  reached  his  limit  about  the  inter- 
nediate  school  class  some  time  since,  and 
icbool  exercises  after  that  have  tended  to 
ttnltify  and  to  deaden  mental  processes. 
3ad  he  had  manual  and  phjsical  training 
rom  kinderg:arten  up,  he  might  now  have 
)een  expert  in  t3rpe-writing,  type-setting, 
V  cabinet  work—an  interested  and  useful 
nechanic  and  possibly  further  advanced 
nentally  than  he  is  now.  Certainly  more 
nterested  in  books,  for  he  would  seek  them 
vith  a  definite  aim." 

There  is  hardly  any  teacher  who  is  not 
ailed  to  deal  with  the  leaders  of  mischief. 
Take  for  example  one  who  has  no  concep- 
ion  of  the  rights  of  others.  If  there  are 
:wo  ways,  he  will  choose  the  crooked  al- 


ways, rather  than  the  straightforward. 
Things  disappear,  and  can  always  be  traced 
to  him;  ana  yet  he  is  an  attractive  child, 
one  of  the  brightest  in  his  class.  One  can- 
not believe  he  means  to  be  naughty.  The 
teacher  recognizes  the  type  from  the  de- 
scription— a  moral  imbecile.  In  a  certain 
sense  he  does  not  mean  to  do  wrong;  he 
simply  cannot  help  it.  He  is  bom  without 
the  moral  sense,  and  notwithstanding  all 
his  mental  equipment,  he  is  a  ship  at  sea, 
rudderless,  at  the  mercy  of  every  nerve 
storm.  He  is  powerless  to  resist  any 
temptation  that  assails.  A  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  any  school-room  or  of  any  com- 
munity will  he  be  always,  and  mental  ac- 
quirements will  all  be  used  to  that  end; 
tnerefore  for  him,  the  fewer  the  better. 
Permanent  sequestration,  constant,  con- 
genial occupation  under  the  most  cheerful 
conditions  possible,  is  the  ultimate  safe- 
guard for  him  and  for  others. 

There  are  others  in  the  schools  who  are 
not  of  these  types,  yet  are  different  from 
normal  children.  Nervous  under  compul- 
sion, easily  confused  in  ordinary  recitation 
and  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  others.  The 
backward  children  just  on  the  border-line 
who  may  easily  be  precipitated  into  defect 
by  mismanagement.  Examinations  will  do 
it,  or  a  multiplicity  of  studies.  For  these^ 
as  for  the  others  we  have  been  considering, 
the  panacea  is  found  in  making  haste 
slowly.  Let  us  have  fewer  books  and  more 
music— both  vocal  and  instrumental — more 
handwork  and  physical  exercises,  remem- 
bering that  hurry  and  worry  are  the  two 
enemies  of  culture,  and  culture  is  what  is 
most  necessary  to  the  period  of  immature 
growth.  Knowledge  is  gained  practically 
through  growing  experiences,  and  knowl- 
edge gained  thus  first  hand  is  best  for  them 
now;  facts  relating  to  people  and  events,, 
they  may  glean  later  or  dispense  with  alto- 
gether. We  cannot  grasp  everything  in  a 
limited  time,  and  it  something  must  be 
dropped  out  or  left  behind,  let  it  be  the  sys- 
tem rather  than  the  child. 

Give  the  children  time  to  grow  as  nature 
intends,  without  getting  over-early  solemn- 
ized into  ill-conditioned  men  and  women. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  longer  the 
period  of  maturity  is  deferred,  the  later  will 
be  th^  period  of  decay,  and  the  stronger  and 
healthier  will  be  the  characteristics  trans- 
mitted to  later  generations. 

Overcrowded  school  courses  and  exciting 
examinations,  nerve  strain  and  push — the 
making  haste  to  grow,  has  much  to  do 
therefore  with  the  propagation  of  poor 
stock,  and  the  consequent  retarding  of  race 
culture.  This  pressure  of  the  strenuous 
life  is  a  feature  which  a  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  must  hopelessly  combat,  while 
the  teacher  of  defectives,  dealing  with  a 
perpetual  childhood,  feels  that  she  has  time 
and  opportunity  to  instil  manliness  into- 
her  boys  and  womanliness  into  her  girls 
without  fear  of  their  becoming  premature 
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"  grown-ups  "  under  her  hand.  In  this,  as 
in  many  things,  methods  and  environment 
contribute  to  ameliorate  her  arduous  task 
.and  to  aid  her  in  the  study  of  the  points  we 
have  enumerated.  She  has  every  opi>or- 
tunity  of  studying  the  child,  its  habits, 
temperament,  and  early  history,  aided  by 
the  diagnosis  of  physicians,  and  the  records 
of  former  instructors,  which  are  all  open  to 
her.  Not  only  that,  but  if  resident  in  a 
training  school,  where  all  engas[ed  in  the 
work  live  more  or  less  with  the  children  and 
with  one  another,  much  is  gained  by  inter- 
-change.  In  dormitory  and  dining-rooms, 
school-rooms,  work-shops  and  ^lay-grounds, 
the  child  is  known  ;  in  his  training,  moral, 
industrial,  intellectual  and  physical,  many 
-are  concerned  and  all  are  interested,  so  that 
her  opportunities  are  greater  than  are  those 
whose  conditions  are  more  circumscribed. 
This,  a  seeming  paradox,  is  nevertheless 
true;  that  is,  compared  with  teachers  in  pub- 
lic schools,  whose  opportunities  for  study 
and  approach  are  too  often  bounded  by 
^school- room  walls.  The  appointment  of 
medical  inspectors,  now  becoming  general, 
will  naturally  aid  these  in  gaining  an  in- 
:4iight  into  family  history  of  pupils  and  the 
-influences  of  heredity  upon  haoit  and  tem- 
perament, if  they  have  access  to  records.  But 
to  acquire  facility  in  detecting  signs  of  deter- 
-^oration  or  of  defect  as  well  as  a  knowleds^e 
of  the  different  grades  of  imbecility  and  £e 
limit  of  capacity  in  each,  requires  inter- 
course with  defectives  in  mass  and  confer- 
ence with  experts  in  training. 

A  few  weeks  thus  spent  will  be  an  **  open 
-sesame''  to  many,  enabling  them  to  see 
more  clearly  how  to  avoid  nerve  strain  in 
themselves  and  pupils,  and  thus  to  main- 
tain an  atmosphere  most  conducive  to 
progress.  The  student  of  psychology  study- 
ing for  an  examination  would  find  an  ounce 
•  of  such  practice  worth  a  pound  of  theory. 

Dr.  Ban  was  followed  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Johnstone,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble  minded 
Children,  at  Vineland.  After  emphasiz- 
ing Dr.  Barr's  remarks  on  the  great  im- 
portance of  manual  training  in  schools 
for  defective  children,  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper : 

There  are  one  or  two  little  points  which 
do  not  ordinarily  appear  in  such  discussions 
as  this  to-day  but  which  have  a  degree  of 
importance  that  requires  them  to  be  noted. 
Of  them  I  wish  to  speak  briefly.  Defective 
children  so  often  need  to  be  approached 
through  somewhat  different  channels  from 
normals;  or  at  least  the  importance  of  these 
avenues  of  approach  are  more  evident  in 
the  defectives. 

I  presume  many  of  these  thoughts  will 
seem  self-evident  and  still  their  constant 
presence  has  a  tendency  to  relegate  them  to 
a  place  not  at  all  proportionate  to  their 
•deserts. 


First  I  wish  to  speak  of  Happiness. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the 
teacher  of  normal  children  when  she  enten 
the  class-rooms  in  the  schools  for  defectives 
is  the  air  of  happiness  and  pleasure  which 
the  children  manifest  in  tneir  work.  A 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  classes  only 
shows  this  in  a  more  intense  light  and  she 
soon  sees  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  the 
accident  of  environment  or  teachers  but  of 
a  deliberate  plan  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  classes.  We  who  make  a 
business  of  training  defectives  have  learned 
that  practically  noUiing  of  permanent  vaJoe 
can  be  accomplished  unless  our  children  are 
really  happy  and  find  a  positive  pleasure  in 
their  work.  All  children  demand  pleasure. 
If  it  is  well  directed  and  alone  the  lines  of 
good,  it  is  well,  but  if  not  they  will  find 
pleasure  in  what  is  bad.  Good  or  bad  they 
must  have  pleasure.  Now  the  problem 
presents  itself  constantly  to  teachers  how 
to  make  a  pleasure  of  the  ordinary  routiBe 
work  of  the  day. 

The  first  important  thing  is,  as  has  beea 
suejg^ested,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
individual  child.    This  should  be  passed 
from  teacher  to  teacher.    I  do  not  meaa 
merely  the  child's  standing  in  its  various 
branches,  although  that  is  important;  but 
very  emphatically  a  good  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  child's  temperament  and  dispo- 
sition, its  likes  and  dislikes,  its  preferences 
and  aversions  among  the  studies,  and  for 
all  these,  *'  Why?"    One  of  the  first  things 
we  wish  to  know  about  defectives  is  vat 
kind  of  environment  they  have  bad  and 
something  of  their  family  history.     In  our 
institutions  of  course  we  know  their  preseat 
environment  but  the  public  school  teacher    i 
must  find  hers  out.    Knowing  these  things    ! 
and  many  more  of  like  character  the  teacher    ' 
is  ready  to  plan  to  make  her  school  more    \ 
pleasant  for  ner  individual  children. 
BNow  in  outlining  work  for  children  pai^    ; 
ticularly,  although  I  have  noticed  that  it    | 
applies   strongly   to   adults   as   well— the 
teacher   should   take  note  of  the  special 
privilege  idea.    When  we  first  attempted  is 
use  this  with  our  children  it  seemed  as 
though   its   limit  would  be  reached  vefy    : 
shortly;  but  after  a  thorough  trial  of  three 
years  I  have  yet  to  find  a  case  which  it  wQl 
not  touch.    I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
have  control  of  our  children  twenty-four  : 
hours  of  the  day,  but  even  in  the  public  ; 
schools  it  can  be  used  to  a  large  exteuL   j 
The  idea  is  this:  Everything  that  a  child  is 
called  upon  to  do  must  be  a  privilei^^e.    Tbe 
thought  first  came  to  me  years  ag[o  when  I 
was  attending  school.    I  had  misbehaved 
in  my  geography  class  and  my  teacher  vest- 
posed  as  a  punishment  that  I  ble  not  allowed 
to  recite  in  that  subject  for  one  month.     At 
first  I  considered  it  quite  a  good  ioke  on  tbe 
teacher  but  she  was  one  of  those  nolile 
women  who  are  remembered  with  a  soit  of 
reverence  when  their  pupils  |^w  up.  aai 
day  after  day  as  I  sat  there  doing  nothing— 
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for  everytking  was  removed  from  my  desk 
daring  the  geojgpraphy  period— and  heard 
her  complimenting  the  various  members  of 
my  class  on  their  progress  and  knowledge, 
[  fairly  ached  for  approbation,  that  wonder- 
Itil  thing  for  which  all  humanity  longs.  At 
first  I  got  angry  and  attempted  to  disturb 
the  cla^  only  to  find  myself  seated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Principars  office  and  finally  I 
concluded  that  I  was  having  the  worst  of 
the  bargain.  I  wasn't  whipped,  not  even 
scolded;  but  was  simply  compelled  to  do 
nothing,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  I  was  not 
permitted  to  do  anything.  My  boasting  oi 
my  "snap''  did  not  hold  good  with  the 
boys  as  I  hoped  it  would,  and  I  began  to 

Sive  attention  to  what  the  others  were 
oing.  How  I  longed  to  answer  some  oi 
the  questions  and  often  what  stupid  fellows 
I  considered  some  of  the  others,  for  I  had 
no  fear  of  being  called  upon,  and  had  time 
to  think  clearly.  My  hand  was  often  up 
but  never  noticed.  I  need  not  go  more  into 
detail  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  knew 
more  geography  than  the  rest  of  my  class, 
I  formed  a  liking  for  it  that  has  remained 
ever  since  and  unconsciouslv  I  felt  the  great 
fact  that  to  make  any  one  desire  a  thing— 
even  apparently  unpleasant— it  is  only 
necessa^  to  say,  **You  can't  have  it." 
It  must  be  understood  that  when  a  child  is 
told  he  cannot  have  a  thing  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  do  nothing  else  during  that 
period. 

A  second  point  is  the  correction  of  chil- 
dren's work.  With  the  defectives  we  find 
that  our  great  problem  is  to  draw  them  out 
rather  than  to  repress,  to  say  **  thou  shalt " 
rather  than  *'  thou  shalt  not,"  to  encourage 
rather  than  discourage.  Therefore  anv- 
thingr  baving  a  tendency  to  make  the  child 
feel  his  weakness  or  inability  must  give 
place  to  those  things  that  make  him  feel 
that  he  amounts  to  something.  One  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  institutions  for  de- 
tectives and  special  classes  in  the  public 
ichools  is  that  the  defective  child  shall  find 
liimself  with  his  peers.  Although  all  of 
lis  life  he  has  been  repressed  and  put  to  one 
lide,  here  he  finds  himself  as  good  as  the 
>e8t,  perhaps  even  a  leader,  and  children 
arave  power. 

Now  when  the  papers  are  marked  let  the 
mistakes  be  passed  and  the  good  things  be 
tLArlced  in  large  characters  with  the  blue 
pencil.  IvCt  the  child  understand  that  he 
tAS  eighteen  words  right  not  seven  wrong. 
f  the  teacher  of  normal  children  wul 
ractice  saying  **I'm  glad,"  and  stop  sav- 
a^  "I'm  sorry"  or  **You  should  be 
Bb,SLmfidy^*  she  will  find  her  problem  a  much 
a^ier  one.  You  remember  the  old  saying 
t>otxt  flies  and  vinegar  and  molasses.  It  is 
-tie  and  the  school-room  is  the  place  to 
•^Ljm  it. 

j^txothitr  thing  the  public  school  teacher 
f  11  find  in  the  public  schools  for  the  de- 
cti-ves— and  that  is  rewards.  Plenty  of 
i^eixft — at  the  end  of  every  task  is  some 


Sleasurable  result.  Oh»  I  know  that  chil- 
ren  should  be  good  for  its  own  sake,  and 
that  lessons  should  be  learned  for  the 
knowledge  and  power  they  give,  but  gradu- 
ation dav  is  entirely  too  far  away,  and 
besides  they  inherit  from  us  a  strong  desire 
to  be  paid  for  what  they  do—not  necessarily 
in  money  but  in  a  word  of  appreciation, 
perhaps  our  name  in  the  papers,  perhaps  a 
certificate  to  proclaim  to  the  world  our 
supposed  efficiency,  whatever  it  may  be- 
some  token.  We  often  reason  it  out  (con- 
sciously or  unconsciously)  but  the  children 
need  it  put  before  them. 

Now  just  a  word  as  to  busy  work  and  seat 
work.  The  fact  that  it  should  be  very  in- 
teresting so  as  to  keep  the  child  busy  of  his 
own  accord  is  evident.  If  it  can  be  original 
investigation  it  is  a  good  plan,  but  the 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  teacher 
must  see  it.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  this.  If  the  child  reads  even,  the 
teacher  will  double  his  interest  and  attention 
in  it  if  she  will  be  thoughtful  enough  to  ask 
some  question  about  it.  Not  in  the  formal 
way  so  that  she  may  know  whether  he  has 
been  reading  or  not,  but  in  a  way  calculated 
to  arouse  interest.  If  something  has  been 
well  done  let  it  be  shown  off.  Draw  the 
child  out— he  likes  it. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  it  is  the  spirit 
that  counts,  I  know  that  you  all  know  it, 
and  that  all  teachers  know  it,  but  there  is'a 
very  strong  tendency  to  have  school-room 
ways  which  are  different  from  every-day 
ways.  Am  I  impractical?  I  think  not. 
The  whole  structure  of  our  work  with  tiie 
defective  classes  is  built  upon  a  foundation 
whose  chief  stones  are  labelled  encourage- 
ment. Are  yours  so  very  different  ?  Not  at 
all.  And  cementing  the  stones  of  encour- 
agement is  privilege.  We  all  laughed 
heartily  over  the  wav  Tom  Sawyer  had  his 
fence  whitewashed,  but  he  touched  a  strong 
chord  of  humanity.  Really  I  think  if  I 
were  a  member  of  a  board  of  examiners,  I 
wouldn't  erant  a  licence  to  teach  to  any 
one  who  hadn't  read  Tom  Sawyer  or  at 
least  the  chapter  on  Whitewashing. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes  of  Philadelphia  con- 
tinued the  discussion  of  the  question  as 
follows:  Whenever  you  first  take  up  any 
line  of  work  it  is  the  striking  features 
that  you  notice  first.  The  most  general 
laws  are  generally  the  last  to  be  discerned. 
That  is  the  reason  our  teachers  are  so 
interested  in  the  study  of  defectives. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  to  try 
to  solve  this  problem,  among  which 
might  first  be  mentioned  the  education 
of  the  teacher,  so  that  every  teacher  will 
become  something  of  a  medical  expert 
and  something  of  an  alienist.  This  is 
absolutely  essential.  Some  schools  have 
a  room  set  aside  for  special  pupils,  but 
generally  the  teacher  knows  nothing  of 
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the  training  of  defectives,  and  has  no 
other  claim  to  the  position  than  a  kindly 
disposition,  and  in  these  schools  are  often 
gathered  together  such  widely  differing 
classes  of  children  as  the  truant,  the  epi- 
leptic, the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  incorrig- 
ible. It  is  absurd  to  class  these  together; 
and  yet  the  present  condition  is  full  of 
hope  because  we  are  finding  out  that 
children  are  not  all  alike.  Another  diffi- 
culty is  in  selecting  the  children  who  are 
to  attend  these  schools.  The  selecting 
should  be  done  by  skilled  experts,  and 
we  must  have  enough  of  them  to  do  the 
work  thoroughly.  .  We  need  special 
teachers  who  will  take  these  pupils  after 
being  examined  and  who  will  turn  back 
to  the  common  schools  again  those  who 
after  sufficient  training  have  become 
normal  again,  while  those  who  have  not 
made  mental  improvement  should  be 
segregated  forever. 

Supt.  Jones :  We  are  all  interested  in 
this  subject  and  recognize  its  importance; 
but  in  lieu  of  this  expert  inspection, 
what  shall  we  do  ? 

Prof.  Barnes:  That  question  is  too 
great  for  an  immediate  answer.  There 
are  some  things  for  which  there  is  no 
recipe.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  things 
you  can  do  is  to  put  the  children  in 
charge  of  some  kind  woman  and  let  her 
do  as  she  likes  with  them.  To  show 
what  an  expert  can  do  in  this  matter  of 
examining  children  I  saw  Francis 
Warner  take  two  hundred  children  and 
in  the  space  of  an  hour  complete  a  purely 
physical  examination  of  all,  during  which 
he  picked  out  every  child  that  had  given 
the  teachers  trouble,  and  indicated  cor- 
rectly the  lines  on  which  they  were 
troublesome  or  defective. 

Prof.  Johnstone :  This  summer  we  arc 
going  to  take  six  teachers  from  the 
common  schools  and  have  them  teach  for 
six  weeks  in  our  school  under  super- 
vision, at  the  end  of  each  day  meeting 
with  one  of  the  instructors  of  the  school 
to  discuss  the  day's  work.  We  don't 
expect  to  teach  anyone  the  art  of  dealing 
with  defectives  in  six  weeks,  but  we  wish 
to  open  the  way  for  those  who  wish  to 
take  up  the  work.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  there  will  be  at  least  one  ex- 
aminer for  every  three  city  schools. 
Ordinary  public  school  teachers  are  not 
fitted  to  do  this  work.  It  should  be  done 
by  specially  trained  teachers,  who  ought 
to  be  well  paid.  At  present,  in  our  school 
we  are  planning  out  a  course  to  show  in 


a  general  way  the  method  of  dealing  with 
feeble-minded  children. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Singer,  Philadelphia:  After 
the  compulsory  education  law  had  been 
passed  I  was  appointed  on  the  staff  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  if  we  wanted  these  children 
to  attend  school  with  any  regularity  we 
must  bring  them  together  and  teach  them 
to  love  school.  So  we  started  a  special 
school  under  skilful  teachers.  The  ques- 
tion was  what  we  should  teach  that 
would  interest  the  pupils.  One  thing 
that  interested  them  was  manual  work. 
We  gave  it.  The  manual  work  served  to 
create  an  interest  in  academic  work,  and 
we  tried  to  find  out  what  interested  them 
in  this  line,  and  provided  it.  Of  course 
there  were  some  who  wanted  only  to 
have  fun  ;  but  interest  in  the  work  soon 
increased  and  in  time  the  majority  be- 
came docile  and  tractable.  Now  we  have 
seven  special  schools  with  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  teachers.  We  get  pupils  of 
three  kinds : 

1 .  Those  whom  the  attendance  officer 
brings  in  from  the  streets. 

2.  Children  who  faU  behind  their 
classes,  become  discouraged  and  finally 
truants.  They  are  fitted  to  go  into  the 
higher  classes  and  too  big  to  want  to  go 
into  the  grade  where  they  belong.  But  in  a 
special  school  they  find  others  who  are  in 
the  same  plight,  they  do  not  feel  ashamed 
of  their  backwardness  and  get  along. 

3.  Those  suspended  from  the  regular 
schools  for  incorrigibility. 

Our  attendance  officers  have  grown 
watchful  and  skilful  in  gathering  in 
these  special  pupils.  The  regular  teacher 
should  not  be  troubled  with  them.  We 
instruct  our  attendance  officer  to  take 
these  pupils  back  to  their  regular  schoob 
and  enter  them  if  possible ;  but  if  the 
principal  objects,  and  with  reason,  then 
the  pupil  goes  to  a  special  school. 
We  now  have  a  special  bureau  to  take 
charge  of  this  work,  and  it  has  fallen  to 
me  to  develop  a  system  of  training  fo 
these  schools ;  but  I  have  not  thought  of 
the  matter  long  enough  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusions.  I  hope  for  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem  in  time. 
But  I  am  confident  that  manual  training 
is  of  great  benefit  in  maintaining  disd- 
pline.  We  try  to  get  the  boys  to  Ukej 
reading  and  are  often  successful,  and 
these  schools  have  little  libraries.  But 
the  discipline  is  the  hardest  feature  of  J 
the  problem;  and  to  get  the  skilful  teacb-i 
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ers  that  are  needed  for  the  salaries  paid, 
is  very  difficult.  If  any  special  pupils 
become  absolutely  incorrigible  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  send  them  to  some  insti- 
tution for  such  children. 

Dr.  Schaefifer:  With  regard  to  defec- 
tives I  have  nothing  but  questions. 
Have  defectives  to  be  taught  by  radically 
different  methods  from  normal  children  ? 
How  much  can  be  done  for  incorrigible 
or  moral  degenerates  in  schools  for  feeble- 
minded children?  Are  any  methods  of 
corporal  punishment  of  benefit  in  schools 
for  defectives. 

Supt.  Adams :  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  we '  have  a  legal  right  to  put 
diildren  into  these  special  schools. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  I  don't  know  of  any- 
thing to  prevent,  the  chief  trouble  would 
be  with  the  parents. 

Principal  Sensor:  Is  the  attendance 
officer  the  means  of  securing  attendance 
at  these  schools  as  at  the  regular  schools  ? 

Dr.  Singer:  Yes.  The  interest  that  we 
take  in  these  pupils,  however,  helps  to 
keep  them  there.  The  pupils  themselves 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  this.  I  believe  a 
better  plan  than  the  special-school  plan 
would  be  to  have  about  one  room  out  of 
£fteen  devoted  to  these  pupils.  We  have 
bad  no  trouble  from  parents  in  securing 
attendance  at  our  special  schools. 

Supt.  Adams:  Is  there  any  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  allow  it? 

Dr.  Singer:  The  compulsory  education 
law  settles  that  matter.  If  a  child  stays 
cut  of  school  because  he  doesn't  want  to 
go,  he  is  booked  for  a  special  school. 

Supt.  Adams:  But  in  the  case  of  a  will- 
ing but  defective  child,  what  would  you 
do  ?  We  could  not  find  a  law  to  allow 
us  to  put  such  into  a  special  school. 

Dr.  Singer:  We  did  it,  and  the  board 
and  the  parents  are  satisfied. 

Stipt.  Adams:  But  if  parents  object  ? 

Dr.  Singer:  They  didn't. 

Supt.  Adams :  I  should  like  to  know 
if  we  can  take  a  man's  child  and  put  it 
in  a  special  school  without  his  consent. 
I  tried  to  find  a  law  for  it  but  couldn't. 
Can  we  do  it  ? 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  Could  your  lawyers  find 
any  law  against  it  ? 

Supt.  Adams:  They  wanted  to  fight 
snch  a  step  on  our  part. 

Considerable  time  having  been  con- 
sumed in  this  discussion,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  continue  it  longer,  and  the  next 
subject  on  the  programme  was  taken  up. 
Snpt.  David  A.  Harman,  of  Hazleton, 


was  to  have  formally  opened  up  the  ques^ 
tion  of  Physical  Education  of  Children^ 
but  was  not  present.  He,  however,  sent 
his  paper,  which  is  here  given  : 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OP  CHILDRBN. 

A  comparison  of  the  programmes  of  edU' 
cational  meetings  and  the  contents  of  educa* 
tional  joumals  of  to-day  with  those  of  a 
score  of  years  ago  will  reveal  the  remarkable 
changes  that  nave  taken  place  in  ednca^ 
tional  thought  and  literature  during  that 
time.  Not  only  has  the  horizon  been  greatly 
enlarged,  but  the  depths  have  been  pro- 
foundly sounded.  More  than  2000  contri- 
butions to  our  knowledge  of  the  child  and 
his  education,  according  to  Wilson's  Bib- 
liography,  are  available,  embracing  studies 
upon  ''children's  ambitions  and  ideals," 
"  the  educational  value  of  plays  and  games," 
'*  the  ran^,  peculiarities  and  differences  in 
childish  imaginations,"  ''the  phenomena, 
causes,  effects  and  dangers  of  fatigue," 
"  the  laws  of  development  of  motor  ability 
and  muscular  control,"  "  the  religious  and 
theological  ideas  and  emotions  of  children 
and  youths,"  "the  importance  of  hygienic 
conditions,"  "the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
physical  growth,"  "the  laws  of  develop- 
ment from  fundamental  to  accessory,"  "the 
physical  defects  of  children,"  and  scores  of 
other  subjects  of  equal  interest  and  import* 
ance.  The  number  of  students  of  eauca' 
tional  questions  is  constantly  growin|^,  and 
this  increasing  activity  and  intelligence 
upon  the  part  of  educators  commands  greater 
respect  for  the  profession. 

Not  all  teachers  can  be  original  investi- 
gators nor  expert  psychologists,  nor  is  it 
either  necessary  or  desirable  that  they 
should  be;  but  many  are  contributing  to  the 
general  fund  of  information  from  which 
most  valuable  deductions  are  made  and  pre- 
sented by  the  scientific  student  in  formulas 
and  principles  that  are  easily  understood 
and  readily  incorporated  into  the  practice 
of  well-informed  and  capable  teachers.  The 
work  done  by  specialists  in  educational 
lines  has,  in  late  years,  been  recognized  as 
most  helpful  in  the  solution  of  many  intri- 
cate school  problems.  The  "practical"' 
school  man  no  longer  speaks  dispara^nely 
of  the  "  theorist "  who  may  have  arrived  at 
his  conclusions  from  a  profound  study  of 
the  nature  of  mind  or  from  a  consideration 
of  a  vast  accumulation  of  statistics  upon 
certain  phases  of  educational  questions. 

He  has  learned  that  some  of  the  most 
effective  measures  in  his  present  school  sys- 
tem are  the  practical  results  of  the  laborious 
and  painstaking  efforts  of  the  specialist. 
In  truth,  many  of  the  advanced  movements 
in  school  methods  and  administration  owe 
their  success  largely  to  the  labors  of  those 
men  and  women  who  have  either  wholly  or 
in  part  withdrawn  from  the  active  duties  of 
teaching  and  supervision,  to  work  out  in 
their  laboratories  and  private  studies  the 
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answeni  to  questions  that  the  great  body  of 
educators  have  neither  time,  disposition  nor 
ability  to  solve. 

It  is  to  this  same  class  of  investigators 
and  students  of  education  that  we  are  in- 
debted also  for  the  vast  tomes  of  informa- 
tion concerning  every  phase  of  our  work. 
Opposition  to  Manual  Training,  Child 
Study,  the  Kindergarten,  certain  branches 
of  the  Course  of  Studv,  Physical  Training, 
Nature  Study,  and  otner  important  educa- 
tional movements  largely  arose  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  their  purpose  and  value. 
One  reason  why  so  many  excellent  plans  for 
the  revision  of  school  svstems  failed  was 
because  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  com- 
munity had  been  properly  enlightened. 
Earnest,  and  otherwise  capable,  superin- 
tendents wasted  time  and  energy,  and  lost 
health,  position  and  friends,  in  attempting 
reforms,  because  they  failed  to  recognize 
the  truth  that  there  can  be  no  true  apprecia- 
tion, and  therefore  no  loyal  support,  where 
there  is  no  clear  comprehension.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  teaching  in  any  school  rises 
much  above  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
community.  The  quickest  way,  therefore, 
to  advance  the  teaching  is  to  enlighten  the 
communitv  on  the  resmts  of  recent  investi- 
gations. The  chief  reason  why  the  physical 
welfare  of  tbe  child  has  received  so  little 
definite  attention  in  the  schoolroom  is  the 
lack  of  knowledge  upon  the  part  of  teachers 
as  to  just  what  their  duties  are  and  what 
they  may  accomplish.  For  this,  superin- 
tendents and  supervising  principals  are 
largelv  responsible.  So  much  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  courses  of  study,  methods 
of  instruction,  examinations,  school  man- 
agement, promotions,  etc.,  and  so  little  has 
been  said  about  the  health  and  physical 
comfort  of  the  children  that  the  teacher 
naturally  puts  his  time  and  energy  where 
results  can  most  readily  be  seen. 

The  superintendent's  annual  report  also 
is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  subjects 
just  named,  with  suggestions  probably  con- 
cerning ad<litional  school  facilities,  the  ad- 
visability of  enriching  the  Grammar  School 
course  or  the  propriety  of  a  single  session 
for  the  hifi^h  scnools.  How  seldom  is  any- 
thing saia  or  done  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  school  board  and  community  in  those 
matters  that  are  essential  to  the  proper  care 
of  the  health  of  children  and  the  promotion 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  body. 
We  speak  and  write  witii  great  volubilitv 
about  perfect  physical,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development,  but  the  physical  child 
has  been  woefully  neglected  in  practice.  It 
is,  therefore,  timely  that  physical  education 
should  be  discussed  by  this  convention  of 
superintendents,  for  upon  our  active  attitude 
toward  the  subject  depends  its  success  or 
failure  in  the  public  schools.  Physical 
education  has  been  differently  defined,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  I  prefer  to  con- 
sider it  in  Its  popular  sense,  including  mat- 
ters that  belong  to  personal   and   school 


hvgiene,  as  well  as  in  the  more  limited  ap- 
plication of  the  term. 

The  subject,  from  a  purely  adeotific 
standpoint,  has  been  most  ably  presented 
in  a  number  of  valuable  reports  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education  at  Washington,  and 
m  scores  of  papers  and  discussions  in  lead- 
ing educational  journals  and  pro^^rammes  of 
State  and  National  conventions.  The 
universal  conclusion  of  all  investigators  is 
that  there  is  no  question  before  educators 
to-day  that  is  of  more  vital  importance  than 
that  of  the  physical  welfare  of  school  chil- 
dren. It  afiects  not  only  the  rising  genera- 
tion, but  the  generations  to  follow;  not  only 
the  individual,  but  the  state  as  well;  not  the 
physical  child  only,  but  also  t^e  mental  and 
moral  nature.  I  agree  with  the  authors  of 
papers  read  before  this  convention  a  3rear 
ago,  that  the  evident  purpose  of  the  law  is 
to  provide  the  means  of  giving  every  child 
of  the  Commonwealth  an  intellectual  edu- 
cation, but  "  the  indispensable  complement 
of  sound  mental  development  is  a  vigorons 
physical  constitution. ' ' 

Dr.  Poland  some  years  ago  in  an.  able 
article  upon  the  scientific  value  of  physical 
culture,  argues  that  owing  to  the  terrific 
strain  of  our  intense  civilization  upon  the 
human  system  there  is  evident  detenoratioii 
of  the  physical  man,  and  sounds  a  warning 
that  we  would  do  well  to  heed.  After  an 
extended  discussion  of  the  sul^ect  in  which 
he  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  race 
extinction,  he  asks  whether  an;^thing  can 
be  done  to  avoid  such  a  calamity.  This 
question  he  answers  affirmatively  and  gives 
as  one  of  the  two  remedies  proposeo,  the 
developing  and  strengthening  of^the  bodv 
by  all  intelligent  means  at  our  command, 
and  says  that  the  hope  of  the  present  lies 
in  the  direction  of  bodily  development;  that 
each  succeeding  generation  may  be  endowed 
with  vital  powers  more  equal  to  the  strain 
that  is  put  upon  it. 

Reform  in  the  environment  of  pnpils 
while  in  school  is  the  first  step  in  a  scien- 
tific physical  culture.  It  will  be  of  compar- 
ativelv  little  use  to  give  the  children  in  our 
schools  a  half-hour  per  dav  of  calisthenics 
or  gymnastic  drill  if  the  balance  of  their 
time  is  to  be  spent  in  cramped  attitudes  and 
a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Report  for  1898-9,  makes 
this  statement:  Physical  training  has  come 
to  mean  more  than  mere  gymnastics.  It 
now  includes  much  that  lies  within  the  do- 
main of  the  science  of  medicine.  The  size 
and  fit  of  school  desks,  cleanliness  of  floors, 
the  color  of  the  walls,  and  sanitation  of 
buildings  generally,  as  well  as  neatness  of 
person,  defects  in  eyesieht  and  hearing, 
contagious  diseases  and  bodily  deformities 
have  all  received  and  continue  to  receive  ef- 
fective attention.  In  a  review  of  Swedish 
gymnastics  by  Theodore  Stough,  the  author 
claims  that  almost  without  exception  the 
successful  men  of  the  world  have  had  vig- 
orous physical  constitutions,  and    that  t 
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large  number  of  failtires  have  been  among 
men  of  weak  constitutions. 

In  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  phy- 
sical education,  Prof.  Magee,  of  the  Univer- 
«ity  of  California,  says:  **  Every  one,  man 
or  woman,  who  has  charge  of  children  in 
our  public  or  private  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, oujght  to  be  a  self-appointed  missionary, 
preachmg  and  teaching  the  gospel  of  physi- 
cal culture,  delivering  them  from  the  fetters 
of  avoidable  deformities  and  ill  health;  and 
living  them  their  birthright  which  nature 
intended  they  should  have." 

In  Colonel  Parker's  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  he  uses 
the  following  language :  '*  Child  Study 
brought  us  the  truth  that  all  really  dull  and 
backward  children  are  so  from  defect  of  body 
or  brain,  in  a  word,  from  some  physical  ab- 
normality. The  discovery  of  nascent  per- 
iods is  of  untold  value  to  teachers.  The 
term  simply  defined  means  that  the  kind 
and  direction  of  a  child's  activities,  mental 
and  physical,  are  determined,  stage  by 
stage,  by  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  body  and  the  brain.  By  understanding 
more  clearly  the  interdependence  of  body 
and  mind,  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  physical  training  should  have  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  school." 

"Since pnysical training,"  says  Dr.  Hart- 
well,  "  aims  at  perfecting  the  body  as  an  in- 
strument and  at  rendering  it  the  willing, 
prompt  and  efficient  servant  of  an  intelligent 
mind  and  a  sensitive  and  enlightened  soul, 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  physical  training 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  mental  and  moral 
training,  or  that  it  enters,  and  must  enter, 
as  a  more  or  less  prominent  and  necessary 
factor  into  a  great  number  of  our  educational 
procedures." 

But  why  continue  this  argument  ?  It  is 
not  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  super- 
intendents that  makes  them  so  indififerent 
to  this  important  subject;  it  is  a  lack  of  be- 
lief in  the  vital  relation  existing  between 
health  and  strength  and  mental  and  moral 
growth  ;  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  to  successfully  cope  with  all  the 
adverse  conditions;  a  failure  to  fully  realize 
and  appreciate  their  responsibility  in  the 
matter;  in  short,  a  faint-heartedness  that  is 
not  characteristic  of  them  in  any  of  the  other 
phases  of  their  work. 

These  are  some  things  that  superintend- 
ents can  and  should  do.  They  must  study 
the  question  of  physical  education  in  all  its 
aspects  until  they  burn  with  a  desire  to  im- 
prove existing  conditions.  They  must  give 
their  teachers  all  necessary  information  and 
enthuse  them  with  the  necessity  for  earnest 
work  in  this  direction.  They  must  carry 
the  campaign  of  education  and  information 
into  the  Board  of  Education  and  into  the 
community.  When  this  has  been  done  you 
will  be  prepared  to  present  the  practical 
side  of  the  question. 

Physical  education  must  be  placed  on  a 
par  with  intellectual  education.    To  accom- 


plish this,  teachers  must  be  secured  who 
nave  been  properly  trained,  supervisors 
must  be  employed  and  gymnasia  equipped. 
These,  however,  are  necessary  onlv  for  per- 
fection in  physical  education,  and,  because 
they  are  beyond  posisibility  at  the  present 
time,  many  superintendents  do  little  or 
nothing  definite.  That  was  not  the  policy 
that  brought  your  schools  into  the  front 
rank  in  your  course  of  study,  manual  train- 
ing, the  special  branches^  such  as  music 
and  drawing,  domestic  science,  etc.  I  re- 
peat that  the  source  of  our  indifference  has 
been  an  '*  evil  heart  of  unbelief,"  that  keeps 
us  fix>m  taking  up  the  work  enthusiastically 
and  pushing  it  just  as  hard  and  as  deter- 
minedly as  we  have  other  phases  of  this  tri- 
une process. 

Wnat  are  some  of  the  things  that  teachers 
ought  to  know  ?  They  should  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  physical  child  needs 
from  them  the  same  careful  and  intelligent 
attention  that  his  intellectual  and  moral 
natures  demand.  Let  them  understand  that 
their  success  as  teachers  depends  not  alone 
upon  their  methods  ot  instruction,  their 
disciplinary  powers,  and  their  school  man- 
agement; but  also  upon  their  faithfulness  in 
all  those  matters  that  pertain  to  the  physi- 
cal well-being  of  their  pupils. 

Teachers  should  be  inzormed  upon  what 
others  have  done  and  are  now  doing  along 
this  line.  They  should  be  acquainted  with 
facts  and  conclusions  that  have  been  reached 
by  learned  specialists  after  weeks,  months, 
and  even  years  of  investigation  and  labor. 
How  many  of  the  rank  and  file  realize  that 
there  are  periods  in  a  child's  life  when  the 
rate  of  growth  is  greatest,  and  that  at  such 
times  the  vital  functions  are  the  most  active 
in  making  accumulations  for  the  future 
wants  of  the  body?  If  this  truth  were 
properly  understood,  how  different,  in  many 
cases,  would  be  the  demand,  both  of  teach- 
ers and  parents,  upon  the  physical  vitality 
of  the  child.  Excessive  study  then,  over- 
strain, late  hours,  loss  of  sleep,  may  sow 
the  seeds  of  weakness  that  will  handicap  for 
life. 

Do  they  fully  appreciate  the  fact  also  that 
special  mechanisms  of  the  body  differ  in 
respect  to  the  order  and  rates  of  their 
growth  and  development,  and  that  during 
such  periods  not  only  does  the  body  change, 
but  many  times  the  mind,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  character,  of  the  youth  changes  and 
that  consequently  methods  of  control  and 
discipline  must  also  change?  Mistakes 
made  at  this  period  by  teachers  and  parents 
are  sometimes  fatal  not  only  to  the  vouth's 
educational  career  but  to  his  life-work. 
Teachers  should  know  that  from  ten  to 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  school  children  are 
defective  in  si^ht,  and  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  in  hearing,  and  that  most  of 
these  defects  may  be  discovered  by  the 
teachers  themselves.  The  keenvisioned 
teacher  may  learn  to  detect  other  physical 
defects  in  her  pupils,  a  knowledge  of  which 
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would  enable  the  child  to  escape  serious 
consequences  in  after-life  and  make  him  or 
her  far  more  tractable  and  more  efELcient  in 
school  duties. 

Moreover  the  teacher  must  be  instructed 
upon  the  fact  that  the  schoolroom  may  be- 
come the  cause  of  many  physical  defects. 
Vitiated  air  will  produce  drowsiness  and 
aenemic  results;  wrong  postures  in  sitting 
and  standing  cause  impaired  eyesight, 
curvature  of  the  spine,  contracted  chests, 
round  shoulders  and  slouching  gait.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  Teachers  must  have 
knowledge  that  embraces  the  more  positive 
side  of  physical  education.  They  must 
know  how  to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
body  so  as  to  produce  the  best  physical  re- 
sults. So  necessary  is  muscular  activity  to 
perfect  health,  and  so  interdependent  are 
mind  and  body,  that  '*  some  sort  of  physical 
training  must  go  along  with  study  in  youth 
to  make  our  educational  scheme  complete.'' 
Acquaintance,  therefore,  with  some  accred- 
ited system  of  physical  exercise  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
physical  faults,  of  preventing  the  formation 
of  defects,  and  of  giving  a  healthy  tone  to 
the  entire  physical  system. 

A  teacher  thus  instructed  cannot  plead 
ignorance,  even  if  it  were  justifiable,  when 
her  superintendent  steps  unexpectedly  into 
her  room  and  finds  the  thermometer  regis- 
tering 80  degrees  Fahrenheit;  or  pupils  try- 
ing to  avoid  cross-lights  when  a  proper  use 
of  the  window  shades  would  correct  the 
trouble;  or  sees  a  child  in  agony  of  fear  lest 
he  fail  to  keep  his  writing  upon  a  line  that 
his  poor,  strained  eyes  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish; or  discovers  that  a  boy's  apparent 
stupidity  is  but  an  evidence  of  the  teacher's 
real  stupidity  in  not  detecting  his  defective 
hearing;  or  is  convinced  by  the  lounging 
attitude  and  careless  carriage  of  the  pupils 
that  the  course  of  physical  training  is 
neither  understood  by  the  teacher  nor  prop- 
erly practiced  by  her.  In  a  score  of  ways 
the  superintendent  may  judge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  physical  education  that  the  chil- 
dren are  receiving;  and  in  a  score  of  ways, 
too,  he  may  stimulate  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject and  make  the  teaching  effective.  A 
word  of  appreciation  for  exercises  that  have 
just  been  given,  or  the  position  of  the  pupils 
of  the  school  upon  his  entrance,  a  remark 
upon  the  erect  form  and  military  bearing  of 
a  gentleman  that  he  has  just  passed  upon 
the  street,  or  the  graceful  fieure  and  car- 
riage of  a  lady  acquaintance;  the  pleasure  it 
gives  the  superintendent  to  have  a  boy  stand 
erect  when  spoken  to  and  to  look  the 
speaker  manfully  in  the  face;  a  word  of  ad- 
vice and  warning  to  the  persistently  care- 
less; in  these  and  many  other  ways  the 
superintendent  can  and  should  encourage 
teachers  and  pupils  to  employ  all  possible 
means  to  secure  and  retain  vigorous  health. 

Supt.  McGinnis :  Some  one  has  said, 
'*We  are  what  we  are  physically;'*  and 


some  one  else,  ' '  Strength  without  charac- 
ter is  deplorable;  but  character  without 
strength  is  pitiable."     If  these  things  be 
true,  it  is  wise  for  us  to  discuss  the  phy- 
sical education  of  children.     Many  edu- 
cators are  thinking  seriously  along  this 
line.     Thirteen  special  schools  for  prepar- 
ing men  and  women  to  teach  physical 
culture   have   been    established  in  the 
United  States.    Seven  summer  schools 
make  this  subject  a  prominent  feature  in 
their  courses  of  instruction.  At  Harvard, 
last  summer,   there  were  two  hundred 
students  who  came  there  to  study  that 
branch.    And  yet  beyond  ordinary  sani- 
tary precautions,  almost  nothing  is  done 
along  this  line  in  our  schools.    Science 
has  revealed  what  we  cannot  ignore — 
that  the  brain  is  nourished  by  the  blood; 
also,  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  are 
developed  through  education.    The  brain 
has  a  three-fold  function,  in  accordance 
with  the  three-fold  character  of  its  cells. 
There  are  cells  that  generate  nerve  force, 
cells  that  distribute  nerve  force,  and  cells 
that  inhibit  this  distribution — and  the 
power  of  self-control  and  activity  depend 
on  the  development  of  that  cell.     Inves- 
tigation has  proved  that  a  child  during 
its  first  year  in  school  increases  in  weight 
two  and  one- half  pounds,  but  that  a  cUld 
of  the  same  age  who  does  not  go  to  school 
will  Increase  in  weight,  during  the  same 
year,  four  pounds.    Also,  a  child  during 
its  first  year  of  school  will  increase  in 
height  five  centimeters,  while  a  child  of 
the  same  age  who  does  not  go  to  school 
will  increase  in  height  seven  centimeters. 
These  are  significant  facts.   It  seems  very 
evident  that  we  lose   from  a  physical 
standpoint  by  sending  our  children  to 
school.    Those  who  are  investigating  the 
subject  in  our  schools  say,  that  most  stu- 
dents come  to  them  with  a  low  idea  of 
the  value  of  physical  effort.    At  Yale, 
one  year  seven  hundred  men  took  part  in 
the  training  for  athletic  contests,  while 
only  fifteen  took  regular  exercise  for  the 
sake  of  health.    What  we  want,  is  to 
make  our  boys  understand  that  they  need 
this  training  not  only  for  their  physical, 
but  for  their  mental  and  moral  well-being 
also.    I  heard  a  pastor  of  Harrisburg 
say  this:  **The  greatest  masterpiece  of 
the  Master-builder  is  the  human  soul;  the 
second  is  the  human  body.'*    We  must 
teach  our  boys  and  girls  the  predonsness 
of  the  body  and  the  need  of  caring  for  it. 
In  conclusion,  a  few  formal  suggestions 
are  offered,  some  of  which  have  been 
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touched  in  this  brief  discussion.  They 
are  in  harmony  with  the  best  thought 
and  the  broadest  experience  of  many 
who  are  devoting  their  life's  energies  to 
this  important  work. 

1.  The  physical  edncation  of  children  in- 
blades  more  than  gymnastic  exercises  or  com- 
petitive athletics.  It  includes  all  that  tends  to 
the  physical  welfare  of  children. 

2.  No  student  should  be  permitted  to  take 
part  in  violent  athletic  games  who  does  not 
nave  the  proper  physical  oasis  for  such  sjMrt; 
nor  should  any  gymnastic  exercise  be  given 
that  is  likely  to  result  in  arterial  or  muscular 
strain. 

3.  As  far  as  possible,  exercises  in  calisthenics 
-or  gymnastics  should  be  adapted  to  some 
definite  end.  To  counteract  the  prevalent 
fatigue  position  that  is  assumed  in  our  schools, 
^exercises  to  elevate  the  chest  should  be  mad[e 
prominent,  and  to  remedy  the  ungainly  habit 
of  bending  forward  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing stairs,  much  practice  in  whiSh  the  student 
.assumes  the  correct  position  should  be  required. 

4.  Indoor  gymnastics  should  not  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  free  exercise  in  the  open  air 
when  an  opportunity  for  such  exercise  is  pos- 
sible. 

5.  Since  a  physical  drill  involves  an  exercise 
of  the  will  and  a  strain  of  the  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  it  should  not  be  given  after 
a  period  of  mental  fatigue  for  the  purpose  of 
relaxation. 

6.  The  ideal  in  physical  education  will  be 
reached  when  all  the  students  are  brought  to 
-such  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  bodies 
as  to  be  temperate  in  all  their  habits  and  are 
prompted  to  take  systematic  exercise  regularly, 
whether  they  are  uader  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
school  or  not. 

Supt.  C.  A.  Wagner:  In  consideration 
of  what  has  already  been  said,  I  fear  that 
we  who  are  to  talk  on  physical  education 
have  a  very  narrow  margin  on  which  to 
stand.  I  noticed  that  during  the  entire 
-course  of  the  discussion  of  the  course  of 
study  this  subject  was  not  even  men- 
tioned. There  seems  to  be  a  general 
lack  of  interest  in  this  subject.  In  only 
«ix  cities  of  this  State  is  this  work  sys- 
tematically done.  We  have,  therefore, 
sacrificed  the  most  important  means  of 
securing  e£Sciency— sustained  effort.  Dr. 
De  Garmo,  in  discussing  the  value  of  In- 
terest in  education,  quotes  this  statement 
of  Elbert  Hubbard,  that,  as  a  boy  on  the 
farm,  there  were  one  hundred  and  five 
things  that  he  could  do;  and  then  Dr. 
De  Garmo  asks,  is  not  this  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  country  boy  has  more 
•demands  made  on  him  to  do  things,  and 
90  gets  a  greater  development  of  muscle 
and  brain  than  the  city  boy,  which  later 
•carries  him  ahead  of  his  weaker  competi- 
tors ?    It  is  incumbent  on  those  who  have 


charge  of  city  children,  in  order  to  main- 
tain them  at  their  maximum  mental 
power,  to  provide  some  substitute  for 
what  the  country  boys  get  from  their  dif- 
ferent environment.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  a  course  of  physical  training  started 
with  great  vigor,  but  interest  gradually 
died  out.  The  difficulty  was  that  the 
course  provided  for  only  a  certain  routine 
of  movements,  which  once  learned  by  the 
children  failed  longer  to  interest.  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  a  motive  in  these  exer- 
cises. Fischer  suggested  that  only  play 
exercises  should  be  used,  so  that  spon- 
taneous exertion  would  be  called  out;  and 
I  believe  that  in  this  lack  of  formality  and 
routine  lies  the  chief  benefit.  There  are 
several  things  that  any  school  can  teach 
along  this  line,  and  which  are  greatly 
needed.  We  can  teach  correct  standing, 
sitting  and  walking. 

Reports  of  committees  were  now  called 
for  and  the  committee  on  nominations 
reported  as  follows: 

OFFICBRS  FOR   I905. 

President'-Vf,  W.  Rupert,  Pottetown. 

Vice-President— J,  B.  Richey,  McKeesport. 

Secreiary'-t,  D.  Sensor,  Pittsburg. 

Treasurer — Ira  Shipman,  Sunbury. 

Executive  Committee—^.  B.  Miller,  Brad- 
ford; Geo.  W.  Phillips,  Scranton;  L.  O.  Foose, 
Harrisburg. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  then  re- 
ported the  following : 

RESOI^UTIONS. 

'  Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  to 
offer  the  following  report : 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  modifying  the 
city  institute  as  regards  the  holding  a  continu- 
ous five  days*  session,  or  sessions  in  different 
parts  of  the  year  aggregating  five  days,  be  com- 
mended to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Legislative  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  modification  of  the 
courses  of  study  for  the  fi;raded  schools  proposed 
by  this  convention,  while  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose is  to  make  provision  for  the  great  mass  of 
students,  efforts  should  be  made  to  so  modify  the 
courses  that  high-school  students  may  no  longer 
be  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  time  re- 
quired for  preparation  to  enter  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning. 

Resolved,  That  religious  teaching,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  word,  is  given  to  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  by  the  example  of  their  teachers 
and  the  spirit  of  practical  Christianity  which 
pervades  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  school, 
and  that  any  demand  for  recognition  of  definite 
dogmatic  religious  instruction  in  school,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  supported  by  taxation,  is  un- 
American  and  fraught  with  danger  to  tbe  Amer- 
ican common  school. 

Resolved,  That  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Ex- 
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ecutive  Committees  of  tke  convention  of  a  year 
ago  and  of  the  present  meeting,  of  having  pre- 
sented at  least  one  paper  on  the  essentials  of 
teaching  one  definite  subject  in  the  curriculum, 
is  to  be  commended,  %•  e,^  the  essentials  of 
teaching  Latin,  as  presented  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  the  teaching  of  English  as  discussed  at  the 
present  session. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  discussions  of  papers  presented 
are  most  interesting  and  profitable  when  not 
read  from  manuscript,  and  that  the  introduc- 
tory paper  shoidd  be  confined  to  the  twenty- 
minute  limit. 

Resolvedy  That  it  is  with  sorrow  that  we  refer 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott,  who  so  intelli- 
gentlv  and  faithfully  recorded  the  proceedings 
of  this  Department  since  its  ox^ganization  four- 
teen years  ago. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  Supt.  J.  K.  Gotwals,  president  of  the 
Department,  for  the  intelligence  that  he  has 
displayed  in  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  convention  and  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
that  we  have  always  received  at  his  hands. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention 
are  due  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  use  of  the 
high  school  building  for  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention, and  to  both  the  Board  of  Education 
and  teachers  for  their  kind  and  generous  hospi- 
tality extended  to  all;  to  the  high  school  for 
the  excellent  music  furnished ;  to  Dr.  SchaefiFer, 
Presidents  Thomas  and  Swain,  Dr.  Witmer,  Dr. 
Omwake,  Prof.  Cole,  Supt.  Barr,  Prof.  Barnes 
and  Supt.  Johnston  for  their  instructive  ad- 
dresses, and  to  all  others  who  in  any  way  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  convention. 
L.  E.  McGiNNES, 

R.  K.  BUBHRI«E, 

J.  H.  Rbbbr, 
Grant  Norris, 

Committee, 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Spayd  the  resolu- 
tions, except  that  relating  to  the  death' 
of  Mr.  Pyott  were  adopted.  That  reso- 
lution was  then  called  for  and  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote  of  the  convention. 

The  following  special  resolution,  not 
included  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
was  then  submitted  for  action: 

Whereas,  The  population  of  the  State  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly,  and 

Whereas,  The  State  has  large  revenues,  and 
indirect  taxation  is  always  more  agreeable  than 
direct,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body 
that  the  State  Appropriation  for  Public  Schools 
should  be  increased  at  least  |ioo,ooo  a  year 
until  the  appropriation  shall  reach  |6,ooo,ooo  a 
year. 

Supt.  Sensor  moved  that  the  resolution 
go  to  the  legislative  committee. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  We  have  been  told 
again  and  again  that  the  State's  generos- 
ity makes  the  local  boards  stingy.  If  we 
ask  an  increase  let  it  be  stated  what  it  is 
for.  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  it  go 
toward  increasing  teachers*  salaries. 


Supt.  Adams:  Would  not  this  be  a 
good  time  to  ask  for  $1,000,000  rather 
than  $100,000  a  year,  now  that  the  law 
has  just  increased  the  minimum  teachers' 
salary. 

Supt.  Berkey:  I  believe  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. 

Supt.  Spayd:  I  think  that  the  appio- 
priation  should  increase  as  the  value  of 
property  increases.  We  may  get  nothing 
if  we  ask  too  much. 

Supt.  Adams:  Don't  we  refer  all  these 
matters  to  the  legislative  committee  ? 

Supt.  Poose:  We  ought  to  send  some 
suggestions  along  with  the  resolution  if 
we  refer  it  to  the  legislative  committee. 
I  am  opposed  to  more  appropriation  un- 
less an  equal  amount  is  raised  by  the 
local  boards. 

The  resolution  was  finally  referred  to 
the  following  committee  for  consideration, 
with  instructions  to  report  next  year: 
Supt.  Foos,  Reading;  Supt.  Fleisber,. 
Columbia;  Principal  Spayd,  Minersville. 

The  chair  then  appointed  the  following 
committee  on  Simplified  Course  of  Study: 
J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown;  J.  M.  Cough- 
lin,  Wilkesbarre;  Dr.  N.  C.  Schae&r, 
Harrisburg;  A.  D.  Yocum,  Chester;  L. 
£.  McGinnes,  Steelton;  R.  T.  Adams,. 
Lebanon;  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster. 
treasurer's  report. 

The  treasurer  reported  an  attendance 
of  sixty- five  enrolled  members,  and  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  sixty  dollars. 

A  reception  to  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention was  announced  to  take  place 
from  seven  to  eight,  after  which  the  con- 
vention adjourned  for  the  afternoon. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


THE  last  evening  session  of  the  con- 
vention was  preceded  by  a  reception 
given  by  the  Board  and  Teachers  of 
Norristown  at  which  a  pleasant  hour  was 
spent.  The  convention  was  then  called 
to  order  and  after  some  selections  by  the 
High  School  Mandolin  Club,  the  lecturer 
of  the  evening.  Dr.  Lightner  Witmer,  of 
Philadelphia,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
''Cause  and  Cure  of  Backwardness  in 
School  Children."  A  full  report  of  this 
lecture  having  appeared  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Directors'  Convention  in  the 
March  number  of  The  Journal^  our  read- 
ers are  referred  to  that  issue  for  Dr. 
Witmer's  views  upon  the  subject. 
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The  lecture  was  followed  by  an  incident 
which  was  not  on  the  printed  programme 
of  the  convention.  The  School  Board 
had  removed  the  desks  from  the  study 
halls,  which  had  been  handsomely  dec- 
orated by  the  teachers,  and  here  more 
than  one  hundred  superintendents,  direc- 
tors and  teachers  gathered  about  the 
festive  board  for  another  hour  of  good- 
fellowship.  The  menu  **card,"  was  a 
beautiful  little  pamphlet.  On  one  of  its 
first  pages  appeared  an  excellent  half- 
tone likeness  of  Supt.  Gotwals  who  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  he  opened  **the 
book."  The  High  School  Mandolin 
Club,  which  had  done  such  excellent 
work  during  the  evening  sessions  of  the 
convention,  rendered  several  selections 
when  toast-making  was  in  order.  Prof. 
A.  D.  Eisenhower,  principal  of  the  high 
school,  proved  a  most  worthy  toast- 
master,  his  introductions  sparkling  with 
wit  and  wisdom.  The  first  to  be  called 
upon  was  State  Superintendent  Schae£fer, 
who  was  given  ''Summer  Schools''  as 
his  theme.  In  his  usual  happy  vein  Dr. 
Schaefifer  urged  the  teachers  to  attend 
either  of  the  three  summer  schools  at  Mt. 
Gretna,  Kbensburg  or  Mt.  Pocono,  to  be 
"rejuvenated,"  as  he  put  it.  Director 
Stahlnecker  talked  forcibly  and  sincerely 
on  behalf  of  the  School  Board  and  teach- 
ers of  Norristown,  speeding  the  parting 
guests,  as  it  were.  The  next  speaker 
said  he  came  from  the  city  of  soiled  linen 
and  clean  consciences,  dirty  hands  and 
pure  hearts — Pittsburg.  "How  about 
politics  ?  "  put  in  Supt.  Schaeff er.  *  *  Are 
they  as  clean  and  pure  as  your  consciences 
and  hearts  or  as  soiled  and  dirty  as  your 
linen  and  hands ?  "  "  Ah,  that's  another 
story,"  retorted  Prof.  Sensor. 

Mr.  Sensor's  assigned  subject  was 
"Domestic  Science."  He  said  he  had 
been  asked  by  the  new  director  of  Car- 
negie Institute  in  his  city  to  speak  on 
this  new  enterprise  of  the  great  gift- giver 
Tvho  has  launched  it  with  $5,000,000 
backing  and  promises  as  much  more  as  is 
needed.  The  speaker  urged  all  young 
ladies  present,  to  apply  to  this  new  school 
for  the  great  benents  that  are  to  be  de- 
rived gratuitously.  He  then  outlined 
the  work  and  said  that  the  institution  of- 
fers seveuty-two  courses  of  instruction. 

Supt.   R.   K.  Beuhrle,  of   Lancaster, 
spoke  of  ••  The  Old  and  New."     He  be 
came  reminiscent  and  referred  to  the  old 
log  school  houses  of  Lancaster  in  the 
early  period    and    the    new   promotion 


methods  employed,  and  then  referred  to 
the  $200,000  high  school  building  for 
girls  about  to  be  erected  in  that  city.  He 
did  not  deplore  the  passing  of  the  old,  for 
he  believed  the  new  just  as  good  and 
better,  and  believed  that  the  world  is 
doing  better  than  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Prof.  Eisenhower  at  this  juncture  an- 
nounced that  two  men  had  asked  directly 
opposite  things  of  him.  One  asked  to 
make  a  speech  and  other  that  he  be  ex- 
cused. He  said  he  had  granted  the 
former  and  denied  the  latter.  Supt.  Foos» 
of  Reading,  was  then  announced  as  the 
man  who  wished  to  be  heard. 

This  gentlemen,  in  a  few  happy  words^ 
of  congratulation  upon  his  long  service  as- 
teacher  and  superintendent  and  upon  the 
high  appreciation  in  which  his  work  iff- 
held  by  those  who  know  it  best,  presented 
to  the  veteran  Superintendent  Gotwals  a 
grand  Loving  Cup  of  solid  silver  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  very  successful  meeting 
at  Norristown  and  as  a  token  of  personal 
regard  from  superintendents  and  others 
both  present  and  absent.  When  Supt. 
Gotwals  was  able  to  control  his  feelings 
su£Bciently  to  make  himself  heard,  amid 
the  applause  that  attended  and  followed 
the  very  personal  and  fitting  remarks  of 
Mr.  Poos,  he  spoke  feelingly  of  the  high 
honor  conferred  in  this  princely  gift, 
which  will  be  treasured  as  an  heir-loom 
for  generations  after  his  work  is  ended. 
The  cup  is  engraved:  **Over  a  Half- 
Century  in  School  Work.  To  Joseph 
K.  Gotwals,  from  Friends  and  Co-work- 
ers." After  a  time  of  hearty  applause 
and  as  hearty  congratulations  the  con- 
vention finally  adjourned. 

m 

Lbt  people  everywhere,  on  Arbor  Day, 
lay  aside  for  a  while  the  habitual  activi- 
ties of  the  day,  and  take  sufficient  time 
thereof  to  plant  forest,  fruit  or  ornamental 
trees  along  the  highways  and  streams,  in 
private  and  public  parks,  about  the  public 
school- houses,  around  the  places  of  public 
worship,  and  on  the  college  grounds,  in 
gardens  and  on  the  farms,  thus  propiot- 
ing  the  pleasure,  profit  and  prosperity 
of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  providing 
against  floods  and  storms,  securing 
health  and  comfort,  increasing  that  whicb 
is  beautiful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  com- 
forting to  physical  life  and  elevating  to- 
the  mind  and  heart ;  and  by  associations 
and  meetings,  excite  public  interest  and 
give  encouragement  to  this  most  com- 
mendable work  of  tree-planting. 
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ARBOR  DAY  PROCI.AMATION. 


Jn  the  Name  and  by  Authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


A  PROCLAMATION. 


THE  preservation  of  the  forests  of  the 
country  is  essential  to  all  of  its  life. 
IVhen  they  have  been  destroyed  the  water 
4inpply  disappears  and  lands  capable  of  sus- 
taining vast  populations  become  desert 
wastes.  Beauty  and  utility  are  both  found 
junong  the  trees. 

The  Forestry  Reservation  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  have  secured,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  tnou- 
sand  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  acres  of 
land,  and  are  zealously  engaged  in  the  work 
of  preserving  and  renewing  our  forests. 
Their  efforts  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
supplemented  by  those  of  every  thoughtful 
citizen.  Many  an  arid  and  barren  piece  of 
land  may  be  made  attractive  and  profitable 
by  the  planting  of  trees. 

In  order  that  all  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  grateful  and  laudable 
duty,  I,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
accordance  with  law,  do  hereby  designate 
and  proclaim  Friday,  the  eighth  day  of 
April,  and  Friday,  the  twenty-second  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1904,  to  be  observed  as  Arbor 
Days  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Two  days  have  been  designated  because 
of  existing  climatic  conditions  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  and  in  order  that  a  selec- 
tion may  be  made  between  them. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  this 
fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four,  and  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eighth. 

Samuel  W.  Pennypacker. 
£y  the  Governor: 

l^VihxiiL  M.  Fuller, 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth. 


I  I  planted  227  individual  lives  of  creeping 
vines,  shrubs  and  trees.  All  through  the 
winter,  from  the  city,  my  mind  reached 
out,  as  it  were,  to  observe  and  care  for  the 
the  young  things  in  their  strange  soil. 
Last  week  I  went  to  see  them,  and  you 
will  know  the  thrill  of  pleasure,  unlike 
all  other  pleasures,  which  came  from  the 
signs  of  health  and  growth  in  the  plants." 
The  number  of  those  who  have  learned 
to  enjoy  all  this  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing of  late  years,  and  will  in  time  grow  to 
be  very  great,  thanks  to  Arbor  Day  and 
to  the  lessons  that  grow  out  of  its  observ- 
ance in  the  schools.  Let  it  be  observed 
everywhere  with  appropriate  exercises, 
always  including  in  some  way  the  feature 
of  planting  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  roses, 
seeds — something  that  will  grow  and 
gladden  as  the  months  and  years  go  by. 

At  the  close  of  the  recent  City  and 
Borough  Superintendents'  Convention, 
the  people  of  Norristown  gave  a  splendid 
banquet  to  the  visiting  superintendents. 
Supt.  Foos,  of  Reading,  in  the  name  of 
his  colleagues  and  co-workers,  presented 
a  silver  loving-cup  to  Supt*  Gotwals. 
The  cup  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars. 
It  is  a  fit  tribute  of  appreciation  to  the 
man  who  has  been  so  long  in  charge  of  the 
schools  of  Norristown.  A  full  report  of 
this  very  successful  meeting  is  given  in 
this  issue. 


GO  plant  something.  The  proclama- 
tion of  His  Excellency  Governor 
Pennypacker  sounds  the  note  of  prepara- 
tion and  the  call  to  duty.  The  best  and 
highest  thing  a  man  can  do  in  a  day,  says 
some  one,  is  to  sow  good  seeds,  whether 
it  be  in  the  shape  of  words  or  acts  or 
acorns.    '  *  Last  year  at  my  summer  home, 


The  beneficent  results  attending  the 
proper  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in  Penn- 
sylvania, said  Governor  R.  E.  Pattison 
in  1894,  have  been  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  Much  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  ornamentation  of  our  yards, 
gardens,  public  streets  and  parks,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  de- 
struction of  our  timber  lands  continues 
with  increased  vigor,  and  unless  public 
opinion  is  awakened  to  the  dangers  that 
confront  us,  the  woodlands  of  Uie  State 
will  soon  remain  only  in  memory.  The 
rapid  disappearance  of  our  native  forests, 
the  constant  and  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion of  the  woodlands,  the  influence  of 
forests  in  their  relation  to  floods  and 
droughts,  to  climate  and  atmosphere,  to 
heal&  and  comfort,  to  pleasure  and  en- 
tertainment, to  occupation  and  profit, — 
all  combine  to  make  Arbor  Day  one  de* 
serving  the  support  and  encouragement 
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of  every  citizen  having  at  heart  the  future 
welfare  of  the  State.  Aside  from  all  phil- 
anthropic motives,  self-preservation  and  a 
selfish  concern  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  ourselves  and  those  closely  dependent 
upon  us  demand  that  much  consideration 
be  given  to  this  important  question. 

The  salaries  of  the  public  schoolteach- 
ers of  Philadelphia  are  sure  to  be  ad- 
-vanced.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Prof.  F.  S.  Edmonds  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  teachers  throughout 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  "  The  entire 
teachers'  salary  appropriation  was  car- 
ried through  City  Councils  to  take  effect 
from  the  ist  of  June,  1904.  It  was  put 
in  this  shape  because  the  revenues  for 
this  year  were  encumbered  with  an  un- 
usually large  deficiency  bill.  The  full 
schedule  is  now  authorized  for  all  suc- 
ceeding time;  consequently  the  whole 
thing  has  been  gained,  to  go  into  opera- 
tion from  the  1st  of  next  June.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Councils  included  a  few 
groups  of  teachers  for  whom  no  provision 
lias  been  made  in  the  schedule,  including 
.an  increase  from  $2500  to  $3000  for  the 
assistant  superintendents  of  public  schools. 
In  a  general  way  the  attitude  of  the  Coun- 
•cilmanic  authorities  was  distinctly  cordial 
toward  the  salary  movement.  This  means 
that  about  $200,000  more  for  1904  and 
about  $400,000  more  for  all  succeeding 
years  have  been  added  to  the  salary  ap- 
propriation. This  sum  will  provide  a 
pretty  general  increase  of  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  for  most  of  our  Philadelphia 
teachers.  This  means  that  the  maximum 
salary  for  all  grade  teachers  in  the  prim- 
ary years  will  be  $770,  to  be  attained  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  of  service,  whereas 
the  maximum  for  primary  teachers  under 
the  old  schedule  was  $620  per  year.  The 
maximum  salary  for  grammar  grade  teach- 
ers under  the  new  schedule  is  $870  per 
year,  to  be  attained  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  of  service,  whereas  formerly  it  was 
:^70.  The  maximum  salary  of  super- 
visors of  boys'  grammar  schools  is  $2,500, 
to  be  attained  after  fifteen  years  of  ex- 
perience as  supervisor,  while  the  maxi- 
mum for  the  supervisors  of  the  girls' 
schools,  under  the  conditions  of  service, 
is  $2000.  I  think  we  are  united  in  feel- 
ing that  this  is  a  tremendous  advance  in 
Philadelphia,  for  which  we  owe  hearty 
thanks  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  to  those  from  outside  who 
aided  us  with  voice  and  pen." 


REWGIOUS  EDUCATION. 


THBRK  are  three  classes  of  teachers  in 
our  public  schools.  Some  are  hos- 
tile to  religion;  others  occupy  an  attitude 
of  indifiference;  the  third  class  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  religious  faith  and  life  of 
the  pupils  and  parents. 

Teachers  belonging  to  the  first  class 
are  sometimes  seen  at  church,  but  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  something 
which  they  can  ridicule  in  the  presence 
of  their  pupils.  They  will  even  go  out 
of  their  way  to  say  some  sharp  thing 
against  the  church  or  the  clergy  or  the 
Bible.  The  writer  recalls  a  teacher  who 
was  giving  out  a  list  of  words  in  spelling, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  word  ''mir- 
acle/' he  defined  as  an  impossibility.  A 
clergyman  was  asked  to  address  a  school 
and  improved  the  opportunity  to  cast  a 
fling  at  the  cathedral  in  the  vicinity.  The 
public  has  no  more  respect  for  a  preacher 
of  this  class  than  it  has  for  the  priest  who 
was  inconsiderate  enough  in  the  presence 
of  his  children  to  distinguish  between  his 
own  church  and  a  protestant  church  in 
the  neighborhood,  by  calling  the  former 
the  church  of  God  and  the  latter  the 
church  of  the  Devil.  Both  the  protestant 
clergyman  and  the  catholic  priest  were 
as  much  out  of  place  in  the  public  school 
as  the  teacher  who  never  misses  an  op 
portunity  to  show  his  hostility  to  all  re- 
ligion. 

Nevertheless  people  of  this  sort  seldom 
do  as  much  harm  to  the  religious  life  of 
their  pupils  as  the  teacher  who  is  indif- 
ferent to  all  phases  of  religion.  The  very 
extremes  to  which  an  irreligious  teacher 
allows  himself  to  go,  begets  a  reaction  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  weds  him  more 
closely  to  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who  occupies 
the  attitude  of  indifiference  exerts  a  silent 
but  potent  influence  very  hard  to  counter- 
act. Being  never  seen  at  church  and 
never  known  to  pray,  he  is  apt  to  leave 
upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  impres- 
sion that  it  makes  very  little  difference 
whether  one  believes  in  God  or  not,  pro- 
vided the  conduct  is  moral  and  not  in 
direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

It  is  a  legitimate  aim  for  those  who 
teach  in  the  public  schools  to  send  every 
child  to  its  home  a  more  devoted  adherent 
of  the  religious  faith  of  its  parents.  The 
Jewish  child  should  leave  the  school  with 
admiration  for  the  history  and  religion 
of  the  Hebrew  people;  the  Catholic  child 
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should  leave  the  school  a  greater  ad- 
mirer of  the  great  things  and  the  heroic 
faith  of  the  Catholic  church;  and  the 
Protestant  child  should  leave  the  school 
with  admiration  and  respect  for  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors  and  the  sacrifices  which 
they  made  in  seeking  freedom  of  con- 
science in  the  New  World.  To  speak 
more  plainly,  the  Presbyterian  child 
should  become  a  better  Presbyterian,  the 
Lutheran  child  a  better  Lutheran,  the 
Catholic  child  a  better  Catholic  and  the 
Jewish  child  a  better  Hebrew  by  reason 
of  its  attendance  at  the  public  schools. 
This  is  possible  where  the  teacher  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  religious  aspirations 
of  the  children  and  their  parents.  The 
points  of  agreement  between  the  different 
creeds  are  more  numerous  than  the  points 
of  difference,  although  the  latter  strike 
the  eye  and  arrest  attention  more  fre- 
quently than  the  former. 

In  lessons  under  the  head  of  nature- 
study  the  teacher  can  sometimes  lead  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  from  nature  up  to 
nature's  God.  On  this  point  all  religions 
agree.  Religion  is  defined  as  the  out- 
ward act  or  form  by  which  men  indicate 
their  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a 
God  or  gods  having  power  over  their 
destiny,  to  whom  o^dience,  service  and 
honor  are  due.  The  people  of  India  are 
perhaps  as  religious  as  any  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Over  against  their 
forms  of  idolatry  the  teacher  can  take  a 
positive  stand  in  favor  of  one  God  with- 
out interfering  with  the  rights  and  the 
freedom  of  conscience  of  any  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania.  Our  laws  assume  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  The  child 
who  grows  up  ignorant  of  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath  or  affirmation  is  not  fitted  for 
citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

Truth  is  a  word  of  the  intellect.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  school  to  fit  the  pupil  for 
the  comprehension  and  assimilation  of 
truth.  Truth  is  of  various  kinds ;  scien- 
tific truth  may  be  distinguished  from 
revealed  truth,  and  both  from  what  men 
call  truth  or  the  true  in  daily  conduct  and 
business  transactions.  Over  against  re- 
vealed truth  some  high  school  teachers 
have  been  known  to  assume  the  position 
of  the  agnostic,  that  is,  they  assume  the 
position  that  the  truths  of  revealed  re- 
ligion can  not  be  known  by  the  intellect 
of  man.  Such  teachers  sometimes  un- 
consciously and  at  other  times  purposely 
undermine  the  religious  faith  of  their 
pupils.    A  worse  service  they  could  not 


render,  for  they  destroy  the  strongest 
support  of  their  pupils  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  temptation,  sorrow  and  misfortune. 
When  one  stands  at  the  brink  of  the 
grave  of  parents  or  wife  or  children  or 
iriends,  or  when  all  hope  of  life  is  gone, 
science  can  offer  very  little  consolation  to 
the  bleeding  heart  and  the  anguished 
soul.  When  misfortune  sweeps  away 
riches,  reputation,  good  name,  the  soul 
has  need  for  something  more  tangible  and 
consoling  than  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  has  its  manifest  limitations.  The 
school  can  not  do  the  work  of  the  home, 
the  church,  and  the  various  religious 
organizations.  There  are  numberless 
agencies  to  accomplish  what  the  day 
school  can  not  effect.  Outside  of  school 
hours  the  teacher  can  work  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, in  the  Young  Mens'  Chris- 
tian Association,  in  the  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  in  the  Epworth  League,, 
and  in  similar  organizations.  His  activ- 
ity in  these  is  limited  by  the  available 
strength  that  remains  after  the  duties  of 
the  school-room  have  been  discharged. 
There  are  teachers  who  should  refrain 
from  any  outside  activities  because  their 
available  strength  is  daily  exhausted  by 
their  duties  at  school.  But  when  the 
teacher  has  time  and  strength  to  engage 
in  outside  religious  work,  it  helps  to  em- 
phasize his  sympathy  for  the  religious 
movements  of  the  age.  Ostentatious 
professions  are  out  of  place  everywhere. 
A  revivalist  called  on  Dr.  Alexander  to 
compare  religious  experiences.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  draw  out  the  saintly  doctor  by 
relating  his  own  marvelous  experiences. 
In  despair  he  at  last  asked:  '*Well, 
Doctor,  have  you  no  religious  expe- 
rience?** **  None  to  brag  of,"  was  the 
reply.  The  truth  which  one  has  expe- 
rienced in  the  heart,  should  overflow  in 
conduct  rather  than  in  words;  this  is  a 
legitimate  aim  when  the  teacher  is  in  the 
presence  of  children. 

The  Religious  Education  Association, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
first  week  in  March,  will  prove  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  movement  to  supple- 
ment secular  with  religious  education. 
The  function  of  the  home  in  religious 
education  and  the  value  of  the  Bible  in 
religious  instruction  were  specially  em- 

i>hasized.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some 
uture  meeting  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  necessary  limitations  of  schools  sup- 
ported by  taxation. 
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Dbpastmbht  of  Public  Instxuctzon,  { 
Ha&jusbuxo.  Aprils  1904.    { 

THE  Superintendents  and  Principals  here 
named  will  conduct  the  examinations  for 
graduates  at  the  several  State  Normal 
schools  upon  the  dates  given  below  : 

West  Chester,  Tuesday,  June  7th,  9  a.  m. 
—State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Scheaffer,  Dr. 
Samuel  Weir,  Principal  Normal  school. 
Clarion,  and  Supts.  Gardner  B.  Milnor, 
Ljcoming  county,  B.  F.  Patterson,  Potts- 
viUe,  Simuel  Gelwix,  Chambersburg, 
Samuel  Andrews,  Pittsbure,  H.  V.  B.  Gar- 
ver,  Dauphin  county,  and  HoracefL.  Walter, 
Monroe  county. 

Mansfield,  Tuesday,  June  7th,  9  a.  m. — 
Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  John  F. 
Bigler,  Principal  Normal  school,  Edinboro, 
and  Supts.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton,  Ezra 
H.  Bryner,  Perry  county,  Charles  A.  Wag- 
ner, Cheltenham  township,  Montgomery 
county,  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  J.  W. 
Cooper,  Shenandoah,  and  J.  S.  Carroll, 
Fayette  county. 

Slippery  Rock,  Monday,  June  13th,  9  a.  m. 
—State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  E. 
L.  Kemp,  Principal  Normal  school.  East 
Stroudsburg,  and  Supts.  E.  E.  Miller,  Brad- 
lord  Citv,  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City,  Samuel 
B.  Boyle,  Erie  county,  James  J.  Bevan, 
Carbon  county,  C.  G.  danon,  Soutii  Sharon, 
and  E.  B.  Barclay,  Huntingdon  borough. 

Edinboro,  Monday,  June  13th,  9  a.  m.— 
Deputy  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart,  Dr.  D.  J. 
Waller,  Jr.,  Principal  Normal  school,  In- 
diana, and  Supts.  C.  L.  Gramley,  Centre 
county,  Urie  L.  Gordy,  Danville,  H.  J. 
Wickey,  Middletown,  Ira  N.  McCloskey, 
Clinton  county,  Charles  W.  Derr,  Montour 
county,  and  Wm.  T.  Gordon,  Coatesville. 

Kutztown,  Wednesday,  June  15th,  9  a.  m. 
—Deputy  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Flickinger,  Principal  Normal  school.  Lock 
Haven,  and  Supts.  J.  W.  Sweeney,  Elk 
county,  J.  O.  Wolfe,  Armstrong  county,  A. 
Reist  Rutt,  Milton,  Ira  Shipman,  Sunbury, 
William  C.  Estler,  Ashland,  and  John  E. 
Myers,  McKean  county. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Wednesday,  June  15th, 

a.  m.— nState  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

r.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Principal  State  Normal 
school,  Millersville,  and  Supts.  T.  S.  Davis, 
Blair  county,  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware 
county,  Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading,  Frank  H. 
Jarvis,  Wyoming  county,  I.  C.  M.  Ellen- 
berger,  Tyrone,  and  J.  Kelso  Green,  Cum- 
berland county. 

California,  Wednesday,  June  15th,  9  a.  m. 
— Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  Geo.  M. 
D.  Eckels,  Principal  State  Normal  school, 
Shippensburg,  and  Supts.  Benjamin  Apple, 
Nortnumberland  county,  Mattie  M.  Collins, 
Cameron  county,  W.  N.  Ehrhart,  Mahanoy 
City,  William  W.  Rupert.  Pottstown, 
Ulysses  G.  Smith,  Meadville,  and  George 
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H.  Wilson,  Radnor  township,  Delaware 
county. 

Shippensburg,  Monday,  June  20th,  9  a.  m. 
—State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  A. 
C.  Rothermel,  Principal  State  Normal 
school,  Kutztown.  and  Supts.  D.  L.  Hower, 
Wayne  county,  W.  R.  Longstreet,  Tioga 
county,  Owen  R.  Wilt,  SouUi  Bethlehem, 

A.  S.  Martin,  Bucks  county,  George  W^ 
Walbom,  Snyder  county,  and  Samuel  L. 
Hanawalt,  Mifflin  county. 

Lock  Haven,  Monday,  June  20th,  9  a.  m. 
— Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  George 
M.  Pnilips,  Principal  State  Normal  school^ 
West  Chester,  and  Supts.  John  Morrow, 
Allegheny  City,  Daniel  Fleisher,  Columbia 
borough,  R.  B.  Teitrick,  Jefferson  county,. 
M.  R.  Black,  Sullivan  county,  J.  H.  Reber,. 
Waynesboro,  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Dunmore. 

Bloomsburg,  Monday,  June  20th,  9.  a.  m.. 
—Deputy  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart,  Dr.  T.  B. 
Noss,  Principal  State  Normal  school,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Supts.  L.  F.  Benchoff,  Franklin 
county,  N.  P.  Kinsley,  Franklin  City, 
Tames  G.  Dell,  Huntingdon  county,  John 
W.  Anthony,  Jeannette,  and  John  C. 
Stewart,  Greene  county. 

Millersville,  Wednesday,  June  22d,  9  a.  m» 
—State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  A. 
E.  Maltby,  Principal  State  Normal  school,. 
Slippery  Rock,  and  Supts.  J.  T.  Stewart, 
Indiana  county,  H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie  City, 
J.  Horace  Landis,  Montgomery  county,. 
Frank  P.  Hopper,  Luzerne  county,  Joseph 

B.  Gabrio,  Hazle  township,  Luzerne  county^ 
and  J.  Anson  Wright,  Bedford  county. 

Indiana,  Wednesday,  June  22d,  9  a.  m. — 
Deputy  Supt.  John  Q,  Stewart,  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomas  Smith,  Principal  State  Normal 
school,  Mansfield,  and  Supts.  Eli  M.  Rapp, 
Berks  county,  J.  B.  Richcy,  McKeesport,. 
Atreus  Wanner,  York,  H.  Milton  Roth, 
Adams  county,  C.  £.  Barton,  Fulton  county^ 
and  E.  J.  Shives,  Greensburg. 

Clarion,  Wednesday,  June  22d,  9  a.  m. — 
Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Welsh,  Principal  State  Normal  school,  and 
Supts.  R.  T.  Adams,  Lebanon,  D.  H.  Gard- 
ner, York  county,  J.  H.  Alleman,  DuBois, 
J.  L.  Allison,  Wilkinsburg,  David  A.  Har- 
man,  Hazleton,  and  D.  P.  Stapleton,  Union 

county. 

♦' 

CIRCULAR  LETTER— TOWNSHIP  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


To  County  and  Township  Superintendents: 

Under  another  cover  we  will  send  you  a  sup- 
ply of  blanks  for  township  high  schools.^  If 
you  should  need  any  more  they  will  be  mailed 
yon  on  application. 

As  some  townships  have  lost  their  appropria- 
tion through  non-compliance  with  the  law,  I 
deem  it  advisable  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
points  in  regard  to  these  reports. 
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They  mnst  be  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
September  following  the  close  of  each  school 
year.  Reports  commg  in  later  \vill  not  be  con- 
sidered so  far  as  participating  in  the  appropria- 
tion is  concerned. 

These  reports  are  to  be  made  out  by  the 
■School  Boards  and  not  by  the  principal  of  the 
school.  There  is  another  blank  sent  out  to 
gather  statistics— to  be  filled  by  the  principal — 
but  the  blank  for  appropriation  must  be  filled 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Superintendents  should  place  these  blanks  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  each  board  under 
their  jurisdiction,  which  has  maintained  a  town- 
ship high  school  during  the  present  school 
year.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  old  board  to  make 
out  this  report.  It  should  be  handed  by  the  old 
secretary  to  the  secretary  of  the  new  board  so 
that  the  new  officers  can  fill  out  the  certificate 
of  the  Treasurer  and  send  the  report  to  the 
.  county  superintendent  for  his  approval.  Super- 
intendents should  explain  to  school  boards  the 
difference  between  the  two  blanks  for  high 
schools. 

In  order  that  no  misunderstanding  may  occur 
in  regard  to  filing  of  reports  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  the  receipt  of  all  township 
high  school  reports  will  be  acknowledged  by 
postal  card.  Any  superintendent  failing  to  re- 
ceive such  notice  should  make  inquiry  in  ample 
time  to  file  a  duplicate  report  before  the  first 
day  of  September. 

Very  respectfully, 

Nathan  C.  Schabffkr. 
Supt.  Public  Instruction, 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

AN  ACT  TO   BSTABUSH  COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  SCHOOI*  DIRECTORS. 


Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  it  shall  be  the 
-duty  of  each  county  superintendent  of  schools 
to  call  together,  during  the  school  year  begin- 
ning June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
three,  and  annually  thereafter,  at  the  county 
seat,  or  some  other  suitable  place  in  the  county, 
all  the  school  directors  of  the  county  for  tne 
consideration  and  discussion  of  questions  per- 
taining to  school  administration.  These  annual 
meetings  shall  not  be  held  during  the  week  of 
the  annual  county  teachers'  institute. 

Sec,  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  school  di- 
rector, in  each  of  the  districts  of  each  county, 
to  attend  each  annual  meeting  of  school  direc- 
tors, called  by  the  county  superintendent  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  and  discussing  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  school  administration  ;  and 
each  school  director  attending  such  annual 
•convention  shall  receive  for  his  necessary  ex- 
penses and  mileage,  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
per  mile,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  dis- 
trict which  he  serves.  But  expenses  shall  not 
be  paid  for  more  than  two  days  at  any  annual 
meeting. 

Sec,  3.  When  the  directors  have  assembled  in 
•such  annual  convention,  they  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  organize  by  electing,  from  the  directors 
present,  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  sec- 
retary, and  a  treasurer,  which  officers  shall  con- 


tinue fot  one  year,  and  shall  severally  perform 
such  duties  as  usually  devolve  upon  such  officers. 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  the  Directors'  Associa- 
tion shall  serve  also  as  a  program  committee ; 
and  shall  prepare  a  suitable  program  for  each 
annual  meeting,  secure  competent  speakers,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  necesaary 
to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The  county  super- 
intendent shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  pro- 
gram committee,  and  shall  render  such  assist- 
ance to  the  officers  of  such  association  as  they 
may  require  of  him. 

To  prepare  a  program  for  the  first  meeting, 
each  county  superintendent  shall  appoint,  from 
among  the  school  directors  of  the  county,  a 
program  committee  of  five  membera. 

Sec.  5.  To  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
these  meetings,  the  county  treasurer  of  each 
county  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Direct- 
ors' Association,  from  the  county  funds,  one 
dollar  for  each  director  attending  the  meeting, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  sum  paid  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  meeting.  But  before 
he  shall  receive  this  appropriation,  the  treasnrer 
of  the  Directors'  Association  shall  present  to  the 
county  treasurer  a  statement  showing  when  and 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  how  many  direc- 
tors were  present,  what  speakers  were  employed, 
and  what  expenses  were  incurred. 

Approved  April  21,  1903. 

Sami^  W.  Psnnypackbr. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams— ^upt.  Roth:  An  unasnal  interest 
is  being  taken  in  educational  meetings  this 
winter.  During  the  month,  general  meet- 
ings, teachers'  institutes  and  lycenms  were 
held  in  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Germany, 
Highland,  Huntington,  Mt.  Joy,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Reading,  Strabon  and  Union.  In 
several  districts  there  is  still  poor  attend- 
ance on  account  of  measles.  Some  of  tiie 
Franklin  township  schools  have  been  closed 
on  account  of  a  case  of  smallpox. 

Armstrong — Supt.  Wolfe:  During  the 
month  of  February  I  visited  fifty-seven 
schools.  With  the  thermometer  hovering 
around  zero  I  started  out  to  visit  schools 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  driving  over  bare 
roads  part  of  the  time,  then  plunging 
through  snow-drifts  from  three  to  five  feet 
deep,  and  again  groping  my  way  through  a 
blinding  snow-storm.  I  kept  it  up  during 
the  week  until  Friday,  when  I  started  for 
home  in  order  to  meet  another  appointment; 
I  found  it  necessary  to  drive  thirty  miles  to 
get  there.  Counting  up  my  mileage  for  the 
week,  it  amounted  to  two  hundred  miles. 
I  also  attended  Farmers'  Institute  at  Day- 
ton one  session,  and  at  Neale  three  sessions; 
and  local  institutes  at  Brick  Church  in 
Burrell  two  evenings,  and  at  Masonville 
part  of  two  sessions.  The  schools  visited 
were  doing  good  work,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  local  institutes  were  well 
attended  and  interesting.  Many  of  the 
schools  observed  Washington's  birthday 
with  appropriate  exercises.    The  Foxd  City 
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schools  held  a  public  reception  Friday, 
Febmary  20,  in  honor  of  the  '*  Father  of 
our  Country.'*  A  literary  programme  was 
rendered  in  all  of  the  rooms,  which  were 
decorated  with  flags,  pictures,  bunting  and 
a  display  of  the  pupils*  work,  which  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  large  crowd  of 
patrons  assembled. 

Bbavbr— Supt.  Moore:  Educational  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Raccoon,  Hanover,  New 
Sewickley,  Chippewa,  Franklin  and  Daugh- 
crty  townships.  All  were  well  attended. 
Much  sickness  prevails  throughout  the 
county  among  teachers  and  pupils,  which 
has  of  course  greatly  interfered  with  the 
work  of  the  schools. 

Bedford— Supt.  Wright:  The  two  prom- 
inent February  birthdays  were  used  by  a 
few  teachers  as  occasions  for  placing  pic- 
tures of  Washington  and  Lincoln  upon  the 
walls  of  their  school- rooms.  Several  of 
our  schools  are  increasing  their  libraries. 
The  Saxton  schools  are  now  placing  %\qo 
worth  of  new  books  upon  their  shelves,  and 
the  Hyndman  schools  have  lately  purchased 
sixty  new  volumes.  The  tri-county  insti- 
tute held  at  Saxton,  February  26-27,  em- 
bracing the  teachers  of  Blair,  Huntingdon 
and  Bedford  counties,  was  a  success.  Not 
the  least  pleasing  features  of  the  occasion 
were  the  welcome  extended  by  the  Saxton 
people,  and  the  entertainment  furnished 
during  the  sessions  by  home  talent.  Three 
county  superintendents  were  in  attendance 
—Supt.  Davis,  Supt.  Dell  and  the  writer. 
Much  credit  is  due  Principals  Poole  and 
Holsinger  and  other  teachers  of  the  vicinity 
for  the  good  programme  presented. 

Bbrks— Supt.  Rapp:  The  educational 
events  of  the  month  were  the  celebration  of 
Lowell  Day  in  the  schools,  and  the  holding 
of  the  twelfth  annual  convention  of  school 
directors.  Lowell  Da^  was  observed  in  con- 
nection with  Washington's  birthday  as 
Lowell's  birthday  falls  on  the  same  date. 
The  Directors'  Association  met  in  Reading, 
Februaxy  27,  with  157  directors  in  attena- 
ance.  The  topics  discussed  were,  Town- 
ship High  Schools;  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Law;  School  Surroundings;  and  School 
Libraries.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
S.  A.  Baer  and  Hon.  Henry  Houck. 

Bi^iR— Supt.  Davis  :  A  new  brick-cased 
house  26x30x11  feet,  with  vestibule  and 
belfry,  has  just  been  completed  in  North 
Woodbury  township  and  is  now  occupied. 
A  similar  house,  of  which  I  had  not  made 
mention  at  the  time,  was  occupied  for  the 
first  time  last  fall  in  Huston  township. 
These  are  two  of  the  best  single- room  houses 
in  the  county.  Attendance  in  the  rural 
schools  has  been  poor  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  This  has  been  owing  to  mumps, 
measles,  sore-throat,  bad  roads,  cold 
weather,  etc.  Of  14^  rural  schools  visited, 
only  73  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  were 

S resent  on  the  dav  of  visitation.    May  the 
ay  be  hastened  when  means  may  be  used  to 
get  this  27  per  cent,  of  stragglers  to  school. 


CAMBRiA—Supt.  Jones:  A  joint  local  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Scalp  Level  during  the 
month.  The  attendance  was  good  at  the 
four  sessions.  The  school  at  New  Holland 
in  Reade  township  burned  down .  Although 
unable  to  save  the  building,  they  succeeded 
in  saving  the  books  and  much  of  the 
furniture. 

CARBON—Supt.  Bevan:  We  had  a  very 
successful  local  institute  at  Weissport. 
Nearly  one  half  the  teachers  of  the  county 
were  in  attendance.  The  aitemoon  and 
evening  sessions  were  largely  attended  by 
the  people  of  Weissport  and  vicinity.  The 
day  sessions  were  taken  up  with  the  discus- 
sion of  practical  school  questions  by  a 
number  of  the  prominent  principals  and 
teachers.  The  evening  session  included 
recitations  by  Miss  Reed  and  Miss  Win- 
gert,  music  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Yenser  and  Miss 
Myrtle  Snvder,  an  address  by  Rev.  E.  P. 
Xander,  of  Weissport  and  a  lecture  by  the 
County  Superintendent.  Interesting  and 
profitable  educational  meetings  were  held 
at  Parryville  and  Long  Run,  both  of  which 
I  attended  and  at  each  meeting  spoke  to 
the  people  on  **  The  Duty  of  Parents."  At 
the  Parryville  meeting,  Prin.  W.  H.  Krill 
presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
C.  A.  Butz  and  Rev.  H.  R.  Hoffman.  The 
Long  Run  meeting  was  arranged  by  school 
directors  L.  B.  Wagner  and  W.  B.  Ad- 
ams of  Franklin  township.  .Mr.  Wagner 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  A&ms 
addressed  the  people  both  in  English  and 
German  on  School  Taxation  and  School 
Administration.  This  marked  activity  on 
part  of  these  directors  is  most  commendable. 

Clearfiki^d— Supt.  Shields:  During  the 
month  I  visited  seventy-nine  schools.  The 
extremely  cold  weather  and  the  drifted  con- 
dition of  the  roads  interfered  considerably 
with  the  attendance,  but  I  found  the  inter- 
est good  in  almost  all  the  schools  visited. 
This  has  been  a  notable  month  for  large 
enthusiastic  local  institutes:  Febrary  5-6 
at  Karthaus,  where  Miss  Maud  Willis,  of 
Lock  Haven  State  Normal  School,  gave  a 
delightful  entertainment  Friday  evening, 
and  on  Saturday  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able programme  was  carried  out.  Dr.  Fess 
of  Chicago  lectured  at  Osceola  on  the 
evening  of  February  12,  and  Saturday's 
sessions  were  made  very  interesting  by  Dr. 
Fess  and  the  leading  teachers  of  our  own 
county  and  Principal  Keck,  of  Philipsburg. 
At  Du  Bois  we  had  a  two  days'  institute, 
Febmary  19-20.  Dr.  Fess  and  Miss  Maud 
Willis  were  both  present ;  and  County 
Superintendent  Sweeney  and  Principal 
Lynch,  both  of  Elk  county,  gave  excellent 
help,  as  well  as  Profs.  Trout  and  Baker, 
of  Clearfield.  The  audiences  were  laree  and 
the  discussions  animated.  Clearfield  held 
its  local  institute  February  26-27.  Dr.  D.  J. 
Waller  addressed  the  meetine  on  Fridav 
night,  and  the  two  da3^s  were  filled  up  with 
discussions  of  live  topics  full  of  educational 
interest.    Many  teacners  from  other  parts 
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-of  the  connty  were  present,  as  was  also 
Principal  I^ynch,  of  St.  Mary's.  It  has  been 
^  great  month  in  every  way,  educationally 
speaking,  for  Clearfiela  county. 

CuMBERi^AND—Supt.  Greene:  The  Direct- 
ors' Convention  was  held  in  Newville, 
February  5th,  with  a  large  attendance  of 
directors,  teachers  and  patrons.  Important 
-questions  were  discussed  during  the  day 
sessions.  At  the  evening  session  the 
audience  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Geo.  P. 
Bible,  M.  P.  Cass,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  Supt.  L.  £.  Mc- 
-Ginnes,  of  Steelton.  The  sessions  were  in- 
teresting and  profitable.  Institutes  were 
held  in  eight  sub-districts.  These  meet- 
ings were  largely  attended  and  show  an 
unusual  interest  on  the  part  of  our  people 
who  are  to  be  commended  for  their  attend- 
ance and  co-operation. 

Fayette— Supt.  Carroll:  So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  the  schools  are  doing  good 
work.  South  Union  township  is  putting 
up  a  good  four-room  house  at  Revere.  Fair- 
<:hance  borough  will  build  an  eight-room 
brick  house  the  comine  summer.  Our 
county  will  have  600  teacners  very  soon. 

Fdwon— Supt.  Barton:  An  educational 
meeting  was  held  at  Houstontown,  February 
i9h-20.  Teachers  were  present  from  six  dis- 
tricts in  the  county.  Much  practical  work 
was  accomplished.  The  meeting  was  largely 
attended.  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
School  Directors'  Association  convened  at 
<:ourt  house  February  23.  Over  one-half  of 
the  directors  res^nded  to  roll-call,  quite  a 
turnout  considering  the  distance  many  have 
to  come,  and  the  icy  condition  of  the  roads. 
Hon.  S.  W.  Kirk  delivered  an  address  on 
the  far-reaching  influences  of  our  free 
school  system.  A.  U.  Nace  discussed  '*  The 
Compulsory  School  Law."  Prof.  Potts,  of 
Bedford  county,  strongly  advocated  its  en- 
forcement. Many  interesting  points  were 
brought  out  by  inquiries  from  the  directors, 
and  Its  legal  phases  were  forcibly  presented 
by  Messrs  S.  W.  Kirk,  J.  P.  Sipes,  and  M. 
R.  Shaffner.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
the  law  should  be  enforced.  The  question 
*'  How  can  the  poorer  districts  best  support 
their  schools  under  the  I35  law,"  was  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  centralization  of 
schools,  with  transportation  of  scholars,  it 
was  thoufi^ht,  would  be  most  economical, 
and  give  the  best  results.  The  close  atten- 
tion of  the  directors  manifested  their  great 
interest  in  the  topics  before  them,  and  this 
initial  meeting  gives  promise  of  better 
things  for  our  schools  in  the  near  future. 

Greene— Supt.  Stewart :  I  have  been  at 
three  interesting  educational  meetings  this 
month.  Dr.  JeBers  and  Prof.  Hockinberry 
attended  the  institute  held  at  Jefferson  and 
delivered  very  instructive  addresses.  Meas- 
.  les,  mumps  and  bad  colds  have  interfered 
greatly  with  the  attendance. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Dell :  During  Feb- 
ruary I  attended  local  institutes  at  Saltillo, 
^hirleysburg,  Petersburg,  Ardenheim  and 


Saxton.  I  also  spent  two  days  at  the  con- 
vention of  Superintendents  and  DitectorB  at 
Harrisburg.  The  joint  institute  at  Saxton 
for  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Blair  and  Hunt- 
ingdon was  a  decided  success.  Nearly  filtjr 
teachers  were  present.  Our  own  local  insti- 
tutes were  all  good  meetings. 

I^ACKAWANNA— Supt.  Taylor :  In  Febru- 
anr,  43  schools  were  visited.  Attendance 
fell  below  the  normal  average  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  In  Old  Forge 
twenty  teachers  have  1060  pupils  enrolled— 
an  avera^  of  53  to  the  room.  In  one  two- 
room  building,  three  teachers  have  an  en- 
rollment of  158.  A  site  has  been  bought 
and  another  building  will  be  erected  next 
jrear.  In  Vandling  two  rooms  were  added 
in  September  and  an  additional  teacher  em- 
ployed. In  Fell  and  some  other  mining  dis- 
tricts there  are  very  few  pupils  over  ten 
years  of  age.  Most  of  them  find  employ- 
ment in  the  coal  breakers  and  silk  mills 
before  they  reach  their  twelfth  year.  Be- 
tween the  rapacious  ereed  of  the  coal  and 
silk  men  and  the  indifference  of  their  un- 
natural parents,  the  rights  of  these  poor 
children  have  disappear^.  In  Benton  town- 
ship the  question  ot  centralizing  and  grad- 
ing schools  was  voted  on  by  the  people  at 
the  Febmaiy  election ;  it  was  defeated  bv  a 
small  majority.  In  Greenfield  the  number 
of  schools  was  reduced  from  eight  to  five, 
and  two  wagons  are  used  to  transport  puppA 
who  live  outside  of  a  two-mile  limit.  The 
total  enrollment  in  these  five  schools  is  67 
pupils.  If  these  67  pupils  could  be  brought 
together  in  a  central  building,  they  could 
be  taught  by  two  teachers.  But  the  power 
of  custom  is  so  strong  that  some  of  tne  pa- 
trons opposed  the  action  of  the  board  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  schools  to  five,  and  t 
few  were  in  favor  of  openine  the  ninth 
school.  Local  institutes  were  neld  in  Feb- 
ruary in  Blakely  and  Lackawanna  districts 
and  were  well  attended. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Milnor  :  The  educa- 
tional meetings  of  the  month  were:  The 
midwinter  meeting  of  the  County  Teachers* 
Association,  the  Teachers'  Exdiange,  and 
six  local  institutes.  One  hundred  teachers 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Association,  held 
at  Montoursville.  The  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  were  devoted  to  discussion. 
Professional  improvement  of  teachers  re- 
ceived considerable  attention.  At  the  even- 
ing session  Dr.  John  H.  Harris,  President 
of  Bucknell  University,  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  on  the  ''Fall  of  Richmond."  Hon. 
Emerson  Collins,  of  Williamsport,  Dr.  Lin- 
coln Hully  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Heim,  of  Bnck- 
nell,  gave  addresses  at  the  various  institutes. 

McKean— nSupt.  Myers:  The  Teachers' 
Association  held  at  Custer  Citv,  February 
1^-20,  was  quite  well  attended.  About 
sixty  teachers  wer6  present.  A  number  of 
interesting  topics  were  discussed.  The 
County  Directors*  Association  met  at 
Smethport,  February  2d.  School  Sanitation 
was  discussed  by   Dr.  John  Clark,  Rural 
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School  Consolidation  by  M.  C.  Bnrt,  Con- 
tagiottB  Diseases  and  Vaccination  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Douglas,  Attending  High  Schools  in 
Other  Districts  by  J.  N.  Apple,  Requisites 
for  a  Good  School  Director  by  W.  H.  Davis, 
and  What  Shall  We  Teach  ?  by  State  Snpt. 
N.  C.  Schaefifer.  Dr.  Schaeffer  also  ad- 
-dressed  the  Association  in  the  evening  upon 
School  Supervision. 

MoNTGOMBRY— Supt.  Landis :  I  held  a 
local  institute  at  Ambler,  February  26-27. 
The  day  sessions  were  largely  attended. 
On  Saturday  evening  the  opera  house  was 
filled.  The  programme  consisted  of  class- 
drills,  discussions,  and  instruction.  The 
instructors  were  Prof.  Albert  of  Blooms- 
burg,  Prof.  Rothermel  of  Kutztown,  Dr. 
Oeo.  M.  Philips  of  West  Chester,  and  Prof. 
Pearson  of  Swarthmore.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  all  were  greatly  pleased  and  in- 
terested, and  shows  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
interest  for  local  institutes  in  Ambler  and 
adjacent  districts. 

Montour— Supt.  Derr:  At  our  teachers' 
meetings  during  the  month  we  have  had 
papers  on  geography,  music,  histoiy,  lan-^ 
j^age  and  grammar,  algebra,  and  ^hysiol-' 
wj.  We  are  very  glad  for  the  interest 
shown  by  directors  and  patrons. 

Potter— Supt.  Kilboum:  On  the  night 
of  February  11,  the  township  high  school 
building  at  Harrison  Valley  was  burned 
with  all  its  contents,  consisting  of  furni- 
ture, text-books,  apparatus,  etc.,  together 
with  one  of  the  best  school  libraries  m  the 
county.  The  building  was  heated  by 
natural  gas,  and  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  one 
of  the  rooms.  The  building  and  contents 
were  insured  for  13,400,  whicSi  covers  about 
one-half  the  loss.  The  County  Directors* 
Association  met  in  Coudersport,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4th  and  5th.  There  were  sixty  direct- 
ors enrolled,  representing  twenty  four  of  the 
thirty-one  districts  of  the  county.  The  day 
sessions  were  devoted  to  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions by  directors  of  the  county,  and  at 
the  evening  session  the  Association  was  ad- 
•dressed  by  Hon.  R.  M.  McNeal.  The 
County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Austin  February  20th,  and  local  institutes 
-were  held  during  the  month  at  Genesee  and 
Shingle  House. 

Somerset— Supt.  Seibert:  The  directors* 
convention  was  held  at  Somerset,  February 
3-4.  Although  the  weather  was  stormy  and 
very  cold  we  had  an  attendance  of  ninety 
directors.  The  topics  for  discussion  on  the 
programme  were  responded  to  by  a  large 
number  of  the  directors  present.  The  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  manifested  in  this 
our  first  convention  under  the  new  law  are 
very  encouraging. 

Tioga— Supt.  Longstreet:  During  Feb- 
ruary four  educational  meetings  were  held 
—  the  County  Teachers'  Association  at 
Covington,  and  local  institutes  at  Gaines, 
I^amb's  Creek,  and  Knoxville.  .  All  were 
profitable  meetings,  but  the  last  two  deserve 


special  mention.  At  Knoxville  there  were 
over  forty  teachers  present.  At  I^imb's 
Creek,  Richmond  township  held  a  contest  in 
declamation,  essay,  and  written  work.  The 
display  in  written  work  was  especially 
meritorious. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton  :  Notwithstand- 
ing the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  the 
scnools  of  the  county  have  made  a  remark- 
able record  of  attendance.  People  generally 
endeavor  to  comply  with  the  compulsory 
law,  so  that  few  arrests  have  been  neces- 
sary. One  teacher  resigned  this  month  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Some  very  excellent 
local  institutes  were  held.  One  in  Dice 
M.  B.  Church,  a  two- day  meeting,  conclud- 
ing with  an  excellent  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  D. 
Woodruff,  Dean  of  Susquehanna  University. 
These  meetings  are  a  source  of  educational 
inspiration  throughout  the  county. 

WARREN— Supt.  Gunning:  This  has  been 
a  bad  month  for  schools.  The  extremely 
cold  weather  and  the  drifted  roads  have 
hurt  the  attendance;  yet  the  work  is  movine 
on  well.  In  response  to  an  appeal,  directed 
to  the  public  men  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a 
committee  of  three  Indians  of  the  Com- 
planter  Heservation,  asking  for  a  contribu- 
tion of  a  book  from  each  person,  the  Indian 
school  of  that  place  has  received  about  two 
hundred  well-selected  books,  assuring  the 
committee  of  an  excellent  library,  for  the 
school.  The  committee  has  named  the  col- 
lection **The  Complanter  Memorial  W- 
brary." 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower :  Strong  district 
institutes  were  held  in  Hawley,  Honesdale, 
and  New  Foundland.  The  severity  of  the 
weather  interfered  seriously  with  the  visita- 
tion of  schools  and  the  attendance  of  pupils. 
Most  of  the  schools  visited  during  the 
month  are  doing  good  work.  Several  of 
our  directors  attended  the  State  meeting  at 
Harrisburg,  while  others  could  not  get 
there  on  account  of  the  ice  gorge  in  Uie 
Susquehanna. 

Archbai^d  — Supt.  Kelly:  Our  night 
schools  closed  Feomary  16.  It  had  been 
the  most  successful  term  of  the  night  school 
in  years.  I  was  present  at  every  session. 
The  teachers*  professional  class  under  my 
instruction  is  doing  good  work. 

Bristoi*— Supt.  Bagg^s:  The  work  pre- 
pared for  the  St.  I<ouis  Exposition  was 
forwarded  the  first  of  February.  It  was 
creditable  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  and 
showed  that  the  schools  are  wide-awake. 
Before  sending  it  away,  an  evening  was  set 
apart  for  the  townspeople  to  view  the  ex- 
hibit. Their  criticisms  were  very  favorable 
and  encouraging. 

Coal  Township  (Northumberland  Co,) — 
Supt.  Lloyd:  Parents'  Day  was  observed 
throughout  the  district,  February  22.  An 
address  \iy  each  of  the  Principals  on  **  Par- 
ents* Duties'*  was  a  profitable  feature  of 
the  occasion.  The  new  Lincoln  building  at 
Johnson  City  was  appropriately  dedicated 
on  this  day.    The  exercises  were  well  at- 
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tended;  they  were  especially  elaborate  and 
interesting,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon 
the  teachers. 

CoATKSvii,i.E— Supt.  Gordon:  Outside  of 
our  regular  school  work,  the  only  educa- 
tional event  of  importance  in  our  borough, 
was  the  meeting  of  the  Sixth  District 
Teachers'  Association  of  Chester  county, 
which  met  in  our  high  school  room  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  6th.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  the  weather,  a  goodly 
number  of  teachers  and  others  was  present. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  the  discussion  of 
various  topics  relating  to  school  work  as 
well  as  to  education  in  general.  The  regu- 
lar programme  was  followed  by  an  able 
address  Dy  Rev.  George  K.  Gillespie,  pastor 
of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Coatesville. 

DuNMORE— Supt.  Hoban:  Our  attendance 
has  very  much  improved,  but  we  are  having 
some  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  compulsory 
law.  One  family  moved  out  of  town  in 
January  rather  than  comply  with  the  law. 
Ninety  children  were  advanced  to  third 
grade.  These  children  have  been  able  to 
complete  the  first  and  second  grades  in  less 
than  two  terms,  showing  the  very  effective 
work  the  teachers  are  doing. 

Mt.  Carmbi«— Supt.  Dean:  Our  board  has 
been  fortunate  in  securing  a  very  energetic 
and  tactful  man  for  truant  officer.  So  far 
our  efforts  to  put  in  force  the  compulsory 
act  have  been  very  successful. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  {Schuylkill  G?.)— Supt. 
Guinan:  During  the  month  the  school 
board  was  obliged  to  assume  the  duties  of 
of  a  board  of  health  and  quarantine  a  case 
of  small-  pox.  One  of  our  schools  was  closed 
for  a  week.  It  is  the  second  instance  dur- 
ing this  term  where  the  school  board  was 
called  upon  to  assume  those  duties.  The 
law  very  wisely  restrains  the  expenditure 
of  money  of  the  school  district  by  the  board 
of  healtn,  except  to  pay  for  two  sanitary 
officers.  But  tne  usefulness  of  the  town- 
ship board  of  health  is  very  much  limited 
by  having  no  fand  to  meet  expenditures 
necessary  to  insure  proper  quarantine, 
maintenance  and  medical  attendance  to 
families  afflicted  with  small-pox.  The  local 
institute  was  very  interesting.  Methods  oi 
teaching[  and  school  government  have  been 
the  subjects  for  discussion.  At  the  last 
meeting  Jere  Launon  gave  an  able  and 
eloquent  address  on  '*  How  and  Why  Should 
a  Teacher  Keep  Abreast  the  Times  r' 

Phoenixvii,i,e— Supt.  Leister:  A  success- 
ful local  institute  was  held  February  26-27. 
Inspiring  addresses  were  made  by  Co.  Supt. 
G.  W.  Aloore,  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  Dr.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  G.  L.  Omwake  and  G.  W. 
Goodinfi^.  The  address  of  welcome  was  de- 
livered by  our  townsman.  Col.  H.  H.  Gilky- 
son.  Instructions  and  readings  were  ably 
given  by  Miss  Amanda  Landes,  of  Millers- 
ville  Normal  School.  Prof.  Jerry  March 
with  upwards  of  200I  pupils  gave,  as  an 
evening  entertainment,  the  cantata  *' Hay- 
makers." 


ScRANTON—Supt.  Phillips:  Work  repre- 
senting the  high  school  and  kinder^rtea 
grades  was  prepared  for  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position. The  plan  of  supervising  princi- 
pals for  night  schools  is  being  tried.  We 
grade  in  each  building  as  closely  as  possible, 
yet  there  are  many  unsatisfactOTy  conditions 
in  arranging  for  these  schools. 

SHARON--iSupt.  Hadlev:  At  the  regular 
meeting  of  our  teachers  held  February  6th, 
Dr.  Isaac  C.  Kettler,  President  of  Grove 
City  College,  delivered  an  address  on  '*  The 
Influence  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Schoolroom.*' 

South  Sharon— Supt.  Canon:  The  Round 
Table  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of 
Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
held  in  Pittsburg,  March  4-5,  was  attended 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  Among  the  lead- 
ers in  the  work  were  Supts.  Hamilton, 
Andrew  and  Morrow;  also  Jones  of  Ohio, 
and  Dr.  Hammerschlag,  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute. 

Wii^KiNSBURG — Supt.  Allison :  At  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wilkins- 
burg  School  Board  on  Monday  evening, 
February  29,  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
'John  A.  Burnett  who  had  been  an  efficient 
member  of  the  board  for  a  number  of  yean, 
was  offered  and  accepted.  Mr.  Samuel  A. 
Taylor,  of  721  Whitney  St.,  was  elected  to 
take  Mr.  Bumett*s  place.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  board: 

Whereas,  Rev.  fohn  A.  Burnett,  an 
honored,  active  and  influential  member  of 
this  board  for  many  years,  has  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  accept  a  call  to  another  field  of 
labor,  and  whereas  such  acceptance  necessi- 
tates his  removal  from  this  community  and 
his  resijg^ation  as  a  member  of  our  Board  of 
Education.  Therefore  be  it  resolved:  i. 
That  while  we  accept  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Burnett,  we  do  so  with  extreme  rmet; 
2.  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  service  he  has  rendered  the  cause 
of  public  education  in  this  community  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  official  connection  with 
our  schools;  3.  That  we  hereby  tender  oar 
best  wishes  for  his  success  in  the  new  field 
of  labor  to  which  he  has  been  called;  4. 
That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  board  and  copies  sent  to  the 
local  papers  for  publication.  Mr.  Burnett 
was  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Stste 
Directors'  Association  and  he  was  a  uscfiil 
and  efficient  officer. 

Wii^i^iAMSPORT^Supt.  Lose:  The  fii«t 
illustrated  lecture  by  a  teacher  was  nven 
with  our  own  lantern  in  the  high  scnodl, 
February  29.  Miss  Smith,  teacher  of 
physical  geography,  gave  a  lecture  on 
different  topics  of  her  subject,  using  one 
hundred  slides  that  had  been  purchased  at 
Cornell.  Our  Teachers'  and  Pnpils'  Lecture 
Course  has  been  venr  satisftictory  and  has 
helped  ns  in  several  lines  of  work.  Prof. 
Shotwell  of  Columbia  University,  one  of 
the  lecturers,  remained  over  one  day,  and 
gave  an  exceedingly  valuable  talk  to  our 
teachers  at  the  monthly  institute. 
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THESE  books  constitute  a- distinct  innovation  in  teaching  language  in 
elementary  schools,  which  is  at  once  sensible,  practical,  and  rhodem. 
They  teach  the  child  how  to  express  his  thoughts  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  do  not  furnish  an  undue  amount  of  grammar  and  rules.  They 
mark  out  the,  work  for  the  teacher  in  a  clearly  defined  manner  by  telling 
him  what  to  do  and  when  to. do  it.  .Fjx)m.  ihe  start  lessons  in  writing 
language  are  employed  simultaneously  with 'those  in  conversation;  and 
picture-study,  study  of  literary  selections,  and  letter-writing  are  presented 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  lessons  are  of  a  proper  length,  well  arranged, 
and  well  graded. 

This  series  is  free  from*  the  many  faults  found  in  other  books  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  work  is  not  based  on  an  antiquated  plan^  but  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  modern  conditions.  It  does  not  shoot  ovef  the  heads 
of  pupils,,  nor  does  it  Show  a  marked  effort  in  writing  down  to  the  sup- 
posed level  of  young  minds.  -  The  books  do  not  contain  too  much  technical 
granimar,  nor  are  they  filled  with  what  is  sentimental  and  meaningless. 

BOOK  1  is  intended  for  the  tfiird,  fourth,  and  fifth  school  years.  The  work  is 
carefully  laid  out  for  each  day  and  for  each  week.  Ten  weeks  are  devoted  to 
observation,  ten  weeks  to  pictures,  ten  weeks  to  literature,  apd  five  weeks  to  Ictto- 
writing.  The  book  contains  twenty-seven  full-page  pictures,  some  b^ing  copies  of 
paintings^  and  all  chosen  for  their  adaptation  to  the  work  in  language. 

feOOK  II  gives  in  the  first  part  the  necessary  rules  of  grammar,  inductiveljr 
presented,  and  not  complicated  by  unimportant  exceptions.  A  system  of  diagram- 
ing is  included,  but  not  unduly  emphasized.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  drill  in  the  writing  of  compositions  and  letters,  with  subjects  taken  from  matters 
of  interest  to  the  child.  The  two  parts  of  Book  II  may  be  studied  either  independ- 
ently of  one  another  or  simultaneously.  .. 


Are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  in  your  school  ?    If  you 
wish  to  examine  Steps  in  English,  you  are  invited  to  write  to 
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let  the  School  Books  wear  out  and  get  filthy,  when  for 
abou  I  3%  of  the  cost  of  the  Books  you  can  adopt  the 

"Holden  System  for 
Preserving  Books" 

which  protects  them  Inside  and  Outside, 

ahd  makes  them  last  S0%  ^^  lOO^Io  longer. 

This  Saving  is  Too 

Great  to  be  Ignored ! 

The  School  Books  are  transferred  in  a  neat 
clean  condition,  protected  by  a  waterproof 
leatherette  book- cover  (which  wears  like 
leather  too).  The  loose  leaves  are  fastened, 
weak  bindings  strengthened,  and  torn  leaves 
repaired  Instantly !  No  more  ragged- 
edged,  soiled  and  dilapidated  books  !  ! 
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THE  IDEAL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MENOMONIE,  IN  WISCONSIN. 

**  A  UTTI.E  CITY  WITH  THE  BEST  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WORLD.*' 


MENOMONIE,  Wisconsin,  is  a  little 
city  of  but  5,600  people,  and  yet  it 
is  the  best  living  proof  of  what  the  public 
school  system  of  the  United  States  can  be 
made  to  do  under  proper  conditions.  It 
contains  within  a  few  hundred  acres  the 
most  varied,  the  most  complete  object- 
lesson  in  public  education  that  exists  any- 
where to-day.  Its  distinction  it  owes  to 
one  man,  Mr.  James  H.  Stout,  who  has 
since  1895  been  a  State  Senator.  With- 
out him  Menomonie  would  be  like  thous- 
ands of  other  little  cities.  Some  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Stout  was  a  resident  of 
St.  Louis,  he  learned  that  poverty  had 
broken  ofif  the  course  of  a  certain  student 
in  a  manual-training  school.  In  the  name 
of  the  school  he  provided  for  the  boy. 
Interest  in  the  graduate  work  of  this  one 
young  man  woke  an  interest  in  the  effect 
of  manual  training  generally,  and  the 
Menomonie  manual- training  schools  and 
the  other  Menomonie  schools  are  the  out- 
growth of  thirteen  years  of  resulting  ex- 
periment. 

The  original  proposition  made  (in  1890) 
by  Mr.  Stout  at  a  meeting  of  the  Meno- 
mine  Board  of  Education  was  this :  **  I 
will  place  upon  the  school-grounds,  in  a 
place  to  be  designated  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  a  building  of  proper  kind  and 
size,  furnished  with  all  equipments  neces- 
sary for  the  instruction  of  classes  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  subjects  included  in  the 
first  year  of  a  course  in  manual  training. 


I  will  also  pay  the  salaries  of  the  neces- 
sary teachers,  the  cost  of  all  necessary 
materials  and  supplies,  and  all  the  con- 
tingent expenses  for  three  terms,  or  for  a 
time  equivalent  to  three  school  terms, 
except  such  a  part  thereof  as  shall  be 
paid  by  five  hundred  dollars,  which  is  to 
be  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education." 
It  was  accepted,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
probationary  time  the  city  adopted  the 
school.  Two  buildings  that  dominate  an 
open  space  of  several  blocks  are  now  the 
centre  of  the  public-school  life  of  the 
town.  At  this  season  they  stand  out 
bare  and  strong  in  the  snow,  and  the 
covered  bridge  that  spans  the  distance 
between  them  is  more  a  necessity  than  a 
convenience.  In  summer  their  dark-red 
brick  will  show  still  better,  set  ofiF  by  the 
beautifully  arranged  plantation  of  flowers 
and  shrubs  that  form  the  school  grounds. 
The  work  carried  on  in  the  two  buildings 
is  not  separate,  but  thoroughly  inter- 
woven. One  building  houses  the  Central 
common  school,  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  high  school,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Teachers*  Training  School 
for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers. 
The  other,  the  manual-training  building, 
is  used  by  every  Menomonie  child — those 
from  the  outlying  schools  as  well  as  those 
from  the  Central.  A  school  is  held  in 
the  building  for  the  training  of  manual- 
training  teachers,  who  have  always  athand 
a  *'  school  of  observation  and  practice." 
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▲  GLIMPSB  OP   THE  WORK. 

Manual  training  from  kindergarten  to 
college,  coordinate  and  controlled  nnder 
one  roof,  I  examined  first.  At  one  point 
Mr.  Bauersfeld,  one  of  the  instructors, 
was  sketching  for  me  the  plan  of  the 
carpentry  course  to  prove  that  it  dealt 
with  problems  increasingly  complex  for 
the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  body,  when  he 
stopped  as  if  in  physical  pain. 

**  Oh,  that  hurts  me,"  he  protested  to  a 
blond,  grammar-school  lad.  *'  Nermann, 
come  over  here  and  show  Muller  how  to 
use  a  chisel."  The  teacher's  wrinkle  of 
distress  and  the  smile  that  followed  set 
Muller  into  a  good-natured  grin,  and  I 
glanced  at  him  a  few  minutes  later  as  he 
watched,  with  a  new  compression  about 
his  lips,  the  clean  strokes  of  the  boy  who 
was  serving  as  instructor.  The  grammar- 
school  lads  that  I  saw  were  at  work  in  a 
self-reliant,  business-like  fashion  upon  a 
hickory  step-ladder,  a  whitewood  medi- 
cine-cabinet, a  birch  towel- roller,  an  oak 
piano-stool,  red-birch  inkstands,  foot- 
stools, salt-boxes,  collar  and  cufiF  boxes, 
plate-racks,  picture-frames,  and  wa^te- 
baskets. 

Care  is  taken  to  suit  the  instruction  to 
the  environment.  I  was  attracted  by  a 
particularly  smooth,  strong  sled.  **We 
make  sleds  usually  in  the  late  fall,"  Mr. 
Bauersfeld  explained.  '*  Sled  and  snow- 
shovel — ^and  skees.  When  the  band-saws 
break  in  a  mill  nearby  Mr.  Stout  gets  them 
for  us,  and  the  sleds  are  shod  with  the  best 
of  steel."  Everywhere  I  saw  this  in- 
ventive economy  using  old  material  in 
new  ways.  Some  of  the  boxes  were  con- 
structed from  worn-out  desk-tops.  *  *  We 
make  kites  in  the  spring,"  Mr.  Bauers- 
feld went  on,  •'sometimes  seventeen 
different  kinds ;  and  then  we  have  a  kite 
day  and  race  airships  on  the  kite-strings. 
They  get  a  good  deal  of  practice  in 
mechanics  out  of  the  rigging  of  their  air- 
ships," he  twinkled.  Beyond  the  car- 
pentry-room there  was  a  little  recita- 
tion hall.  A  long  work-counter  allowed 
space  for  any  practical  demonstration  the 
conductor  of  the  classes  wanted  to  use. 
Prom  that  and  fi-om  a  tool-room  as  com- 
plete and  systematic  as  any  library,  with 
classified  nails  and  classified  saws,  and 
from  fireproof  vault  where  varnishes 
are  stored  which  the  pupils  use  in  learn- 
ing the  arts  of  stains,  fillers,  shellac,  and 
polishing,  I  emerged  to  see  more  results. 

In  this  school  Mr.  Stout  works  out  an 
occasional  problem  outside  the  curricu- 


lum. Once  he  asked  a  class  of  boys  at 
the  beginning  of  a  year  "  to  make  some- 
thing" quite  independently.  "Make 
anything  you  want  to,"  he  said.  They 
wrestled  faithfully,  and  the  results  were 
atrocious  but  interesting.  Mr.  Stout  had 
found  out  what  was  in  their  minds.  The 
objects  were  locked  up  and  forgotten  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  Then  they  were 
produced,  and  great  was  the  mirth  of  the 
class  over  their  own  work.  They  had 
learned  since  making  these  articles  how 
to  appreciate  grace  of  outline  as  well  as 
mechanical  perfection.  They  could  no 
longer  conceive  such  crudities.  The 
material  for  this  woodwork  is  bought  in 
the  rough,  green  lumber,  and  the  in- 
structors reduce  it  to  any  shape  they 
wish.  I  looked  at  a  mass  of  oak  and 
birch  and  some  slabs  of  red  cherry  that 
will  some  day  be  the  superintendent's 
desk.  It  was  carefully  set  up  in  the  dry- 
kiln,  the  hot  air  circulating  between  the 
planks.  Close  at  hand  was  the  planing- 
mill,  where  blocks  and  boards  are  cut  by 
the  instructors  into  any  shape  desired. 
The  economy  and  utility  of  this  way  of 
purchasing  is  evident  even  to  a  novice. 

Prom  the  wood-working  department  I 
went  into  the  iron-working  rooms.  I 
had  spent  much  time  in  Uie  immense 
forge-shop,  where  twenty- two  "down- 
draft  forges"  were  busy,  and  I  had 
wandered  in  the  din  of  anvils,  and  peered 
into  hooded  fires,  and  been  startled  by  a 
trip-hammer  controlled  by  a  high-school 
boy  of  fifteen.  I  had  gone  somewhat 
breathless  through  a  kind  of  royal  ma- 
chine shop,  where  striplings  were  hand- 
ling gigantic  forces  with  a  steady  concen- 
tration that  made  the  air  alive.  I  had 
given  to  the  extraordinary  equipment  of 
tiie  mechanical  drawing-room  a  more  in- 
telligent and  less  thrilled  attention.  I 
was  ready  for  more  lathes  and  dranght- 
ing-boards.  But  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  foundry.  The  pit  and  the  crane,  the 
bucket-ladle  capable  of  producing  a  two- 
ton  casting,  the  melting-room  with  its 
brass  furnace,  its  "cupola"  for  iron,  its 
floor  of  removable  iron  plates,  its  iron 
loading-stage  beneath  the  floor,  were 
vital  with  the  sense  of  human  mastery 
over  material.  In  the  faces  of  the  bo3rs 
bent  over  the  machines  this  mastery  had 
been  plain — the  tension  of  their  work 
blended  with  the  fine  contentment  of 
power  rightly  applied.  This  was  the 
work  of  the  boys. 

Domestic   Science,  —  The   girls   study 
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"domestic  science"  in  a  department  of 
six  large  sunny  and  well-arranged  rooms. 
The  real  interest  in  this  work  to  a  quick- 
witted girl  is  furnished  in  the  pleasure  of 
acquiring  knowledge  in  the  study  of  fab- 
rics and  textiles,  manufactures  and 
materials,  in  the  working  out  of  an 
original  problem.  A  girl  is  given  a  group 
of  foods  to  be  reduced  to  their  food  ele- 
ments by  the  study  of  scientific  tables. 
If  in  the  group  (designed  perhaps  for  a 
breakfast)  the  girl  finds  a  food  whose 
nourishing  elements  exist  in  an  equal 
amount  in  a  cheaper  material,  then  the 
substitution  is  made  and  the  cost  re- 
duced. To  a  group  of  girls  is  frequently 
given  the  preparation  of  one  or  two  or 
three  meals  the  cost  of  whose  raw  mater- 
ials shall  not  exceed  a  definite  amount. 
These  meals  are  served  to  invited  guests, 
chiefly  fathers  and  mothers,  and  the 
entertainers  take  turns  in  acting  as  hosts 
and  waiters.  One  of  these  meals  I  saw 
in  the  process  of  serving.  A  high-school 
girl  had  been  given  a  dollar,  out  of  which 
she  was  to  provide  for  twenty-five  people. 
Here  is  the  record :  Cream  tomato  soup, 
croiltons,  veal  loaf,  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  milk.  Tomatoes,  12  cents;  veal, 
40;  potatoes,  14;  bread,  15;  milk,  15; 
butter,  10.  Total,  $1.06.  Twenty-seven 
people  served.  Deftness  and  a  trim  and 
accurate  handling  ot  materials,  with  the 
brain  planning  behind  the  work,  are  the 
objects  for  which  the  department  labors 
under  Miss  Laura  G.  Day.  Home  experi- 
ments are  recorded  methodically,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  every  child  has  card- 
catalogued  her  struggles.  The  children 
are  known  and  thdr  homes  are  known. 
Deception  is  practically  impossible. 

The  Art  Department. — ^The  art  depart- 
ment is  another  of  Mr.  Stout's  experi- 
ments. The  beauty  of  the  collection  it 
contains  can  best  be  suggested  by  the 
effect  it  produces.  *  *  I*d  dragged  through 
a  sick  day,  flogging  myself  on  from  min- 
ute to  minute  till  late  in  the  afternoon," 
one  woman  said  to  me,  **  and  at  the  very 
end  of  my  labors  I  had  to  climb  up  to 
the  art-room  on  an  errand.  In  five  min- 
utes I  was  well.  There  is  something 
about  beauty  that  comforts  you  all  over." 
One  holiday-time  Mr.  Stout  sent  Miss 
Kate  Murphy,  the  director  of  this  depart- 
ment, to  Japan,  and  her  Japanese  treas- 
ures came  back  with  her  to  find  a  place 
with  Greek  and  Moorish  spoils.  The 
pupils  naturally  resort  to  the  art  depart- 
ment to  examine  such  acquisitions. 


The  whole  system  of  manual  training 
is  so  planned  that  it  occupies  in  time  little 
more  than  two  hours  a  week.  Nor  do 
the  school-children  spend  all  their  other 
school-hours  in  the  ordinary  studies. 
They  are  given  the  finest  possible  facili- 
ties for  exercise. 

Gymnasium  and  Swimming-Pool, — Mr. 
Stout  gave  the  schools  a  $75,000  gym- 
nasium which  he  maintains.  Menomonie 
is  the  only  place  where  you  can  go  in- 
doors from  a  temperature  38°  below  zero 
and  find  a  class  of  public-school  bojrs 
swimming  in  the  waters  of  a  warm  indoor 
lake,  or  a  class  of  public-school  girls 
splashing  in  the  lively  competition  of  a 
first  swimming  lesson.  Mr.  Stout's  be- 
lief in  educated  bodies  is  put  into  stalwart 
practice.  This  plunge  has  none  of  the 
effect  of  goldfishes  in  a  bowl.  It  is  eighty 
feet  by  thirty — the  largest  swimming- 
tank  in  the  world  open  to  school  children 
— and  at  one  end  it  drops  to  a  good  depth 
for  diving.  The  effect  of  the  high  wain- 
scoting and  the  lining  (both  of  opalite), 
of  the  smooth  whiteness  of  the  marble 
margin,  of  the  flash  of  nickel  in  the 
showers  beyond,  and  of  the  motion  of 
clean  bodies  through  clear  water,  has  a 
beauty  that  is  not  marred  by  the  splash 
of  agitated  waves  and  the  shouts  of  truly 
happy  children.  No  child  can  get  into 
the  plunge  save  by  the  way  and  use  of 
shower-baths.  A  turnstile  lets  him  out 
when  he  is  ready  to  dress.  Running 
water  provides  constant  change,  and  once 
a  week,  at  this  season,  the  place  is 
emptied  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 

In  the  gymnasium  are  all  the  modem 
developing  appliances,  a  wilderness  of 
lockers,  and  a  suite  of  wonderful  dressing- 
rooms.  It  is  in  use  day  and  evening. 
Mr.  MacArthur,  the  director,  works  ac- 
cording to  a  very  sound  theory.  He  says: 
**The  characteristic  features  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  this  school  are  that  the 
g^rls  receive  the  same  attention  as  the 
boys,  and  that  the  training  of  both  begins 
while  they  are  young.  ...  It  is  pre- 
vious to  her  fourteenth  year  that  a  girl 
can  best  be  developed  and  strengthened 
for  the  duties  of  life.  Up  to  that  time 
she  is  the  boy's  equal  or  superior  in 
physical  prowess  if  given  an  equal  chance, 
but  the  conventionalities  of  modern  society 
rob  her  of  freedom  during  her  years  of 
growth  and  cause  her  to  become  delicate 
and  unhealthy.  No  amount  of  subse- 
quent physical  training  will  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  freedom  during  the  years 
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from  nine  to  fonrteen.  Every  pupil  (be- 
ginning with  the  second  grammar  year) 
is  permitted  to  come  to  the  gymnasium 
three  times  a  week  to  engage  in  the  more 
vigorous  work  of  climbing  the  ropes  or 
ladders,  jumping  the  horse,  making 
"nests"  on  the  parallel  bars,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  a  shower-bath. 
If  diildren  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
experience  the  delightful  effects  of  a  good 
bath,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  find 
some  way  of  keeping  clean  when  they 
are  men  and  women.'' 

From  the  second  year  of  the  grammar 
school,  before  which  they  have  two  class- 
room lessons  daily,  pupils  begin  the  twice- 
a-week  systematic  gymnasium  instruc- 
tion during  school  hours  that  lasts 
through  the  high  school,  and  each  of 
these  classes  has  a  weekly  swimming-les- 
son. One  of  Mr.  MacArthur's  beliefs  is 
the  giving  of  equal  care  and  attention  to 
all  pupils,  not  selecting  a  group  of  those 
already  well  developed  for  special  train- 
ing, while  the  rest  shift  for  themselves, 
the  common  way.  The  clumsier  the  boy 
the  more  determinedly  does  Mr.  Mac- 
Arthur  keep  him  to  his  task.  The  result 
so  far  has  been  a  surprising  all-around 
excellence  and  a  remarkable  athletic 
record  for  the  school  teams.  Menomonie 
boys  won  the  relay  race  and  banner  at 
the  Wisconsin  meet,  and  one  of  them, 
Waller,  holds  the  United  States  cham- 
pionship for  the  440-yard  dash  at  the 
Amateur  American  Athletic  Union 
games  in  Chicago.  The  school  record 
shows  the  name  of  Arthur  Olson,  who 
threw  the  12-pound  hammer  144  feet  10 
inches;  Edwin  Grobe,  whose  broad  jump 
was  19  feet  7  inches;  Frank  Van  Hoesen, 
who  vaulted  9  feet  6  inches;  and  a 
I^uis  Seely,  who  hurled  the  discus  about 
100  feet.  The  development  attained  is 
not  a  bunchy,  prize-fighting  muscularity, 
but  a  balanced  strength  and  suppleness 
that  comes  very  near  perfection. 

Miss  Bornheim,  the  assistant,  is  herself 
an  embodiment  of  the  health  and  glow  of 
the  wholesome  word  she  preaches.  No- 
thing that  I  saw  in  the  department  im- 
pressed me  so  much  as  the  very  small 
girls  hanging  by  their  toes,  their  knees, 
one  hand,  anywhere  on  anything,  and 
always  sure,  always  happy  to  the  bub- 
bling point,  and  already  with  something 
of  the  good-tempered  self-control  taught 
by  all  true  sports.  The  mastery  of  the 
body  the  pupils  are  learning  now  will  be 
mastery  of  the  future.    They  won't  grow 


up  to  cry  when  they  want  to  smile!  The 
free  exercise  hours,  no  less  than  the  gym- 
nasium class,  are  under  trained  direction. 
The  general  public,  too,  admitted  for  a 
trifling  amount  to  a  shower-bath,  a  tub- 
bath,  a  Turkish  bath,  or  a  plunge,  make 
constant  use  of  their  privileges.  Bowl- 
ing-clubs of  **  grown-ups,"  go  to  try  the 
perfect  alley,  wear  gymnasium  costumes, 
and  stay  for  a  bath  when  exercise  is  over. 
Men's  classes  and  women's  fill  the  even- 
ings. Many  an  invalid  mother  regains 
her  health  here,  forgetting  her  headache 
under  the  systematic  drill  and  the  stimu- 
lating shower.  Here  parents  and  schools 
come  into  close  touch,  the  city  grows  year 
by  year  cleaner  and  better,  the  bodies  of 
its  dwellers  are  freshened  for  work,  and 
their  minds  are  occupied  with  healthful 
action. 

The  Teachers*  Training  Schools. — ^The 
Stout  Training  School  for  Manual  Train- 
ing Teachers,  now  in  its  first  year,  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  John  H.  Mason, 
a  Worcester  Polytechnic  man  who  has 
been  for  two  years  on  the  faculty  of  the 
New  York  Teachers'  College  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

Effidency  is  the  most  obvious  product 
of  instruction.  Neither  Mr.  Stout  nor 
the  director,  Mr.  Mason,  believes  that  be- 
cause a  man  can  manipulate  wood  and 
iron  he  is  therefore  able  to  make  wood 
and  iron  work  a  means  of  education  to  a 
grammar-school  boy.  Against  the  pro- 
test of  the  authorities,  five  Menomonie 
high-school  graduates  have  been  em- 
ployed as  manual-training  teachers  on  the 
strength  of  their  common-school  work. 
One  young  graduate  at  the  school  is  re- 
ceiving $1,200  at  the  Throop  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Pasadena,  California.  Another 
is  director  of  the  manual-training  work 
at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin,  and  one 
of  the  girls  fills  the  same  position  in 
Manitowoc.  The  girl  was  recently  con- 
fronted by  a  request  for  woodwork  in  ad- 
dition to  domestic  science.  She  had  never 
received  any  instruction  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wood  and  metal,  but  she  did  not 
sit  down  supinely  and  say,  **  I  can't.'* 
She  showed  the  resourcefulness  of  her 
training,  appealed  to  her  home  school, 
and  with  written  instruction,  plans,  and 
advice  from  headquarters,  opened  her  new 
department.  Next  year  she  will  take 
the  regular  teachers'  course. 

I  saw  another  high-school  graduate 
perched  at  a  huge  drafting-table  in  the 
mechanical -drawing  room  at  Menomonie 
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preparing  plans  of  the  buildings  for  the 
St.  Louis  fair.  These  are  some  of  the 
results  of  the  training. 

Mr.  Mason  and  his  colleagues,  Miss 
Day  and  Miss  Murphy,  stand  ready  to 
cooperate  in  every  special  case  needing 
elastic  treatment,  so  that  into  the  work  in 
domestic  science,  in  form  and  color,  in 
mechanical  drawing,  ftnd  in  wood-work- 
ing, pupils  are  slipping  regardless  of  sex. 
The  directors  of  the  schools,  from  Mr. 
Stout  to  the  youngest  professor,  would  be 
glad  to  see  any  boy  or  girl  given  the  best 
the  school  offers.  The  conditions  that 
curtailed  the  girl's  opportunities  are  fast 
changing.  Menomonie  people  in  educa- 
tional insight  have  advanced  beyond  the 
world  outside. 

The  most  attractive  features  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  training-school, 
under  Mrs.  Logsdon-CouU,  are  the  blend- 
ing of  the  kindergarten  with  the  primary 
school.  The  director  endeavors  to  elimi- 
nate the  type  of  teacher  who  says  to  a 
mother,  '*Your  Johnnie  is  the  dearest 
child!  I  just  love  him!"  and  to  a  fellow- 
teacher,  "Johnnie  is  the  worst  child  I 
ever  knew. ' '  The  work  is  done  seriously 
and  sincerely,  and  it  counts.  In  Menom- 
onie the  first-grade  teacher  does  not  re- 
ceive the  kindergarten  child  with  a  shrug. 

Tlie  County  Schools. — Dunn  County, 
Wisconsin,  in  which  Menomonie  is, 
established  one  of  the  first  two  county 
agricultural  schools  in  the  world,  and 
with  it  the  county  school  for  training 
rural  teachers.  The'building  that  serves 
as  headquarters  for  both  stands  in  the  Me- 
nomonie group,  where  its  students  have 
the  use  of  the  Stout  Gymnasium,  and  are 
part  of  the  student  life  of  the  town. 
Xhese  schools,  which  were  favored  by 
Mr.  Harvey,  then  State  Superintendent, 
were  secured  by  Mr.  Stout's  efforts  in  the 
Wisconsin  Senate.  Dean  Henry,  the  re- 
markable director  of  the  State  University 
College  of  Agriculture,  has  a  grip  on  the 
rural  life  of  the  State  that  is  lifting  it  year 
by  year.  Mr.  Stout  believed  district  ag- 
ricultural schools  could  reach  remoter  and 
less-traveled  people,  wake  up  communi- 
ties whose  boys  would  not  attend  State 
institutes,  and  so  reenforce  the  work  of  the 
tiniversity. 

The  County  Training  School  for  Rural 
Teachers  at  Menomonie  accordingly  takes 
girls  straight  from  the  village  school  and 
gives  them  a  year  or  more  of  normal  and 
upper-grade  work.  They  learn  how  to 
atudy  and  they  find  out  how  to  teach. 


Association  broadens  them,  ambition 
grows,  and  when  they  have  earned  their 
first  salaries  many  go  on  to  one  of  the 
seven  State  normal  schools.  The  effect 
of  the  training  is  visible  even  to  a  stran- 
ger. Fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
of  Dunn  county  are  graduates  of  this 
school,  that  is  only  beginning  its  second 
year.  Mr.  Morrison,  the  principal,  and 
his  associates,  personally  supervise  the 
work  of  the  graduates.  Miss  Allen,  one 
of  these  associates,  took  me  with  her  on 
one  of  her  expeditions.  Covered  with 
furs  that  met  our  ear-lapped  caps,  we 
drove  twenty-seven  miles  to  see  two 
schools.  In  the  Red  Cedar  District,  No.  4, 
we  found  a  slender  girl.  Miss  Delia  Bonell, 
with  forty-one  children  present  out  of 
forty-six.  They  ranged  in  age  firom  baby- 
hood to  teens,  forming  almost  as  many 
classes  as  there  were  children.  An  array 
of  tin  dinner-pails  stood  on  the  floor  beside 
the  big  stove.  The  wall  had  the  framed 
picture  of  Lincoln  given  by  Mr.  Stout  to 
all  the  schools,  and  some  pictures  of  one 
of  his  **  traveling  picture  groups,"  which 
he  sends  about  the  State.  On  a  stand  was 
a  tool  chest  furnished  with  a  complete  set 
of  tools.  This  is  Mr.  Stout's  gift  to  each 
country  school  in  the  county,  and  Miss 
Bonell  showed  me  her  blue-print  plan  of 
work  furnished  by  Mr.  Mason  at  Menom- 
onie, and  the  woodwork  already  produced 
by  the  children. 

In  the  short  time  that  we  stopped.  Miss 
Allen  found  out  what  difiSculties  were 
blocking  the  school  path,  heard  a  read- 
ing-class, and  took  in  hand  a  grammar- 
class  of  one  big  girl,  who  was  in  flound- 
ering depths  over  the  poetry  she  was 
trying  to  untangle.  **  It's  too  hard  for 
her,"  announced  the  supervisor.  **  Let 
her  find  the  subjects  in  ^a«r  sentences: 
TTie  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  the  visi- 
tor who  came  today  looked  as  if  she  had  en- 
joyed  her  ride.  That's  quite  as  compli- 
cated, and  the  child  knows  what  it 
means."  The  teacher  brightened.  She 
had  feared  that  she  might  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  examples  **in  the  book." 
The  connection  between  the  rural 
schools  and  the  parent  school  through 
such  inspections  as  this,  new  as  it  is,  is 
vital.  Need  and  help,  question  and 
answer,  letter  and  interview,  keep  the 
work  alive.  A  beautiful  desk  chair,  the 
gift  of  the  parents,  and  new  window- 
shades,  put  in  for  this  particular  teacher, 
were  some  of  the  signs  of  this  life. 

All  through  the  county,  thanks  to  Mr. 
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Stout,  pictures,  tinted  walls,  and  books 
are  changing  the  face  of  rural  education. 
The  State  requires  every  township  to  set 
aside  ten  cents  for  every  school-child  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  These  are  soon 
worn  out,  and  in  old  days  the  taste  for 
reading  once  acquired,  having  nothing  to 
feed  on,  died.  Now  every  village  or 
neighborhood  that  desires  it  is  supplied 
with  a  Stout  Traveling  Library.  Thirty 
books  (in  a  case  with  doors)  are  lent  and 
exchanged  on  application.  Mr.  Frank 
Avery  Hutchins,  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Commission,  was  among  the  first 
to  insist  on  the  traveling  libraries,  and 
Mr.  Stout's  testimony  is  that  Wisconsin 
owes  more  to  the  self-sacrifice  and  strength 
of  Mr.  Hutchins's  work  than  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins's  self-forgetfulness  has  ever  allowed 
to  be  said.  About  the  labors  of  other 
people  Mr.  Stout  speaks  with  enthusiasm. 
The  temerity  of  the  questioner  who  hopes 
to  hear  him  talk  about  himself  brings  a 
smile  to  the  faces  of  Wisconsin  people. 
From  Governor  La  FoUette  to  the  bell- 
boy of  the  Menomonie  Hotel,  they  realize 
the  futility  of  the  attempt.  What  I 
know  of  the  Menomonie  schools,  of  the 
county,  and  of  Mr.  Stout  himself  I  have 
had  to  find  out  little  by  little  from  living 
in  the  schools  themselves,  where  every 
comer  is  wide  open  to  the  self-conducted 
stranger,  from  living  with  Menomonie 
people,  and  from  careful  gleanings  out- 
side. I  never  had  ^so  open  a  chance  to 
find  out  for  myself,  and  was  never  left  so 
entirely  free  from  advice  in  doing  it. 

Part  of  the  country  drive  that  took  me 
to  the  rural  school  showed  a  Stout  library 
in  the  farmhouse  kitchen  where  it  was 
kept.  Here  or  in  a  country  store,  with 
an  advertisement  of  chewing-tobacco  or  of 
a  patent  medicine  as  its  nearest  neighbor, 
it  is  a  nucleus  of  good  things.  One  of 
the  visitors  from  the  central  library  found 
a  station  in  an  old  section-house,  in 
charge  of  **  Uncle  Dick,"  a  cripple  who 
was  section-boss,  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
postmaster. 

**  That's  a  poor  place  for  the  library," 
the  visitor  suggested.  * '  We  might  move 
it  somewhere  else." 

**  Oh,  don*t "  begged  the  boy  who  was 
her  guide.  **You  don't  know  Uncle 
Dick;  he  lets  us  have  a  book  whenever 
we  want  it." 

A  refined  and  thoughtful  man,  whose 
district  training  had  been  of  the  old  type, 
wrote  in  answer  to  questions  sent  out  by 
Miss  Lucas,   the  Menomonie  librarian: 


"  It  helps  to  occupy  our  spar  time  in  a 
useful  manner  gives  us  Purer  thought 
less  thime  to  think  ill  of  our  neighbours 
makes  us  better  dtizan  I  would  mis  it 
badly." 

A  man  who  can  think  so  far  beyond 
his  opportunities  is  blessed  in  the  travel- 
ing library.  The  Memorial  Library  at 
Menomonie  is  open  to  all  the  county,  and 
with  the  book- cases  often  go  special 
books  for  special  readers.  The  teachers 
who  learn  tb  know  the  library  in  Meno- 
monie carry  it  with  them  where  they  go; 
many  a  girl  takes  twenty  books  at  a  time 
for  use  in  her  schoolroom  and  establishes 
besides  a  Stout  library  station  close  at 
hand. 

The  County  Agricultural  School  also 
does  important  work.  It  takes  girls  and 
boys  straight  from  the  farms  for  a  year's 
course  in  domestic  and  agrictiltural  train- 
ing and  gives  them  double  value  for 
every  moment  spent.  The  school,  opened 
in  the  face  of  protest  against  "book- 
learning  for  farmers'  boys,"  is  already 
crowded.  The  work  is  planned  with  a 
direct  eye  to  external  utility,  but  general 
cultivation  is  a  certain  result.  In  the 
machine-shop  portable  forges,  worth 
eight  or  ten  dollars  each,  are  used  in 
ways  that  every  farmer  needs  to  under- 
stand. Carpentry  work  is  of  the  heavier 
kind,  essential  to  proper  care  of  buildings 
and  fences.  The  boys  made  their  own 
solid  benches  and  can  fit  up  a  poultry- 
house  or  a  farm-shop  without  sending 
five  miles  for  the  nearest  carpenter.  The 
care  of  poultry  they  learn  by  experiment 
Mr.  Davis,  the  head  of  the  school,  pats 
his  whole  heart  into  all  his  work,  and  his 
hands  follow.  If  hens  are  bought  troubled 
with  parasites,  he  himself  sprays  the 
crude  oil  through  their  feathers.  His 
Bufif  Plymouth  Rocks  are  laying  well  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  because  their  quarters 
are  sunny  and  clean  and  their  wants  are 
never  forgotten.  To  the  boy  of  the 
average  farm  household  their  very  tame- 
ness  is  new,  but  the  connection  between 
kindness  and  an  increased  revenue  is 
brought  home  to  him.  The  study  of  the 
soil,  grain-judging,  stock-judging,  the 
feeding  and  housing  of  stock,  Massachu- 
setts methods  of  planting  strawberries, 
and  Wisconsin  ways  of  sowing  clover  are 
all  bits  of  a  coherent  year's  cotirse. 

In  Dunn  County,  with  its  30,000 
scattered  population,  Mr.  Davis  con- 
ducted last  year  thirty-two  farmers'  insti- 
tutes.     Every  man   had   a   chance   to- 
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attend  one  institute,  and  many  farmers 
were  present  at  several.  Just  as  work 
bcq^nn  in  the  Menomonie  schools  ends 
often  in  the  beautiful  environment  of  the 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  so  the 
county  institutes  lead  many  of  the  farm- 
ers to  the  State  institutes. 

One  interesting  story  told  me  had  to  do 
with  a  recent  county  meeting.  A  man 
who  lives  not  far  from  Menomonie  owns 
a  magnificent  herd  of  "  Galloway  fats.'' 
These  fat  cattle  are  raised  for  the 
Chicago  market  and  have  taken  some 
prizes  in  the  latest  international  exhibit 
of  beef  creatures.  This  man,  who  is 
very  rich  and  successful,  had  never  before 
been  willing  to  talk  in  a  meeting,  and 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  come 
and  to  speak.  It  was  Mr.  Davis's  idea 
that  naturally  praising  his  own  particular 
form  of  industry,  the  speaker  would 
advise  the  farmers  to  go  in  for  raising  fat 
cattle,  and  in  that  case  Mr.  Davis  was 
prepared  with  a  lively  answer  in  favor  of 
more  dairy  cattle.  But  to  his  surprise 
this  stock-owner  made  a  very  eloquent 
and  wonderfully  interesting  plea  for  a 
greater  number  of  dairy-cattle  raisers,  say- 
ing that  as  an  industry  the  business 
should  not  be  allowed  to  languish,  that 
its  permanent  value  in  any  community 
was  very  great,  and  that  he  was  sorry, 
for  his  own  part,  that  so  many  farmers 
were  crossing  their  herds  with  his  Gallo- 
way breed.  Coming  from  him,  the  advice 
had  a  marked  effect  and  delighted  the  in- 
stitute managers.  The  man  who  gets  out- 
side his  own  affairs  long  enough  to  give 
disinterested  advice  to  his  neighbors 
gains  more  than  their  gratitude  and  in- 
terest ;  he  gains  in  civic  or  county  pride 
and  puts  himself  among  those  whose 
labor  is  not  for  themselves  alone,  but 
interwoven  with  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  that  sectional  or  national 
life  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  other  activities 
already  in  motion  :  The  free  distribution 
of  seed ;  the  giving  of  technical  informa- 
tion to  farmers  regarding  stock,  new 
crops,  and  soils;  the  distribution  of 
farmers'  bulletins  and  agricultural  books 
(sent  out  often  with  the  traveling  library); 
the  helping  of  rural  teachers  to  handle 
elementary  agriculture  and  manual  work 
in  their  schools ;  the  free  testing  of  milk 
from  each  cow  in  any  dairy  herd;  the 
furnishing  of  tuition  to  students  from 
other  counties  for  an  annual  fee  of  $10. 

Any  study   of   the    Menomonie   city 


schools  or  the  Dunn  county  schools 
shows  a  substantial  interweaving  of  all 
departments  in  the  interest  of  a  common 
helpfulness.  It  is  that  spirit  above  every 
other  that  makes  the  Menomonie  system 
strong. 

Methods  of  Work. — When  the  super- 
ficial or  the  discouraged  visitor  says, 
•*We  could  never  do  this;  we  haven't 
the  money,"  Menomonie  is  impatient. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Stout's  work  every 
citizen  of  Menomonie  knows  has  de- 
pended a  thousand  times  more  on  the 
thought  and  care  he  has  given  to  it  than 
the  money  he  has  spent.  What  if  these 
buildings  and  machines  could  not  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  for  anything  like 
their  cost?  They  do  not  need  to  be 
duplicated.  Mr.  Stout  has  a  fancy  to  see 
what  the  most  splendid  equipment  would 
accomplish,  but  the  essential  features 
were  in  the  first  building  he  erected.  It 
cost  $2,400.  Down-stairs  the  boys  swept 
their  benches  free  from  shavings  and 
worked  at  their  mechanical  drawing  under 
the  shadow  of  the  machines ;  up-stairs 
the  girls  set  in  order  their  cooking-tables 
and  laid  out  their  sewing  in  the  place 
where  the  cooking  had  been.  Let  pupils 
learn  to  help  themselves,  make  their  own 
appliances,  and  gain  in  resourcefulness 
what  they  lack  in  machines.  A  good 
beginning  grows.  Mr.  Stout  has  never 
taken  any  step  in  advance  without  first 
educating  the  community  to  give  him 
some  measure  of  cooperation  and  back- 
ing ;  his  superstructure  rests  on  founda- 
tions. Nothing  has  been  attempted  in  a 
hurry  nor  without  expert  advice.  The 
man  in  charge  of  Menomonie's  school 
grounds  is  Mr.  Warren  Manning,  the 
fomous  Boston  landscape  gardener  who 
laid  out  the  grounds  of  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair.  Under  him  and  his 
assistant,  plants  and  shrubs  (plainly 
marked  as  in  a  horticultural  garden) 
have  been  gathered  from  many  quarters 
and  set  in  place.  Here  again  the  county 
gains.  Mr.  Stout  has  offered  prizes  to 
formers  and  to  schools  for  original  plans 
and  their  execution.  Naked  school- 
house  and  barren  farm  dooryards  are 
accordingly  being  adorned.  At  the  head 
of  the  Menomonie  school  system,  Mr.  L. 
D.  Harvey,  former  president  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Normal  School  and  lately  State 
Superintendent,  is  making  a  remarkable 
power  of  organization  felt  in  the  life  of 
the  whole  system. 

All  this  work  is  a  beginning.    To  the 
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creative  mind  that  conceived  it  it  is  the 
merest  prophecy  of  what  is  to  come.  A 
single  set  of  tools  for  each  country  school 
and  little  children  making  rulers  and  fire- 
handles;  by  and  by  the  village  fathers 
(who  are  also  the  children's  fathers)  de- 
manding more  manual  training;  then  a 
few  seeds  and  a  visit  from  the  landscape 
gardener,  a  call  from  Mr.  Stout,  a  long 
waiting,  and  by  and  by  a  school  with  a 
lawn  and  beautiful  trees!  This  is  the 
way  Mr.  Stout  works,  hiding  his  benefac- 
tions where  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
never  hear  of  them.  Members  of  the 
City  Council  have  told  me  of  his  marvel- 
otis  ability  in  dodging  announcements  of 
his  deeds.  Every  year  his  checks  go 
Into  the  school  fund,  into  this  city  enter- 
prise and  that.  I  am  certain  that  I  know 
more  to-day  of  his  gifts  to  Menomonie 
through  the  words  of  these  men  who  like 
to  have  him  appreciated,  than  many  a 
citizen  who  has  lived  there  all  his  Ufe. 
This  reserve  is,  first  of  all,  due  to  the  de- 
sire to  fix  attention  upon  the  work,  not 
upon  himself.  An  artist  who  wanted  to 
show  people  the  beauty  of  a  land  he  loved 
could  not  be  glad  when  people  turned 
from  his  picture  of  the  land  to  look  at 
him.  "Is  the  work  worthy  of  imita- 
tion?'' is  what  Mr.  Stout's  silence  asks 
the  man  who  would  call  him  benefactor. 
"  Is  it  good  work  ? ' '  There  is  the  frank- 
est democracy  in  his  attitude.  His  own 
children  are  in  the  public  schools. 

His  plan  of  work  is  founded  on  a  recog- 
nition of  social  values.  Every  year,  or 
oftener,  there  is  a  **  round-up  "  of  all  the 
forces.  The  rural  teachers  that  have  met 
in  township  groups  come  together  in  a 
body  and  the  Agricultural  School  girls 
serve  a  supper.  The  people  in  charge  of 
the  traveling  libraries  drive  thirty  miles 
through  frightful  roads  to  exchange  ex- 
periences, talk  over  plans,  and  the  high 
school  girls  prepare  a  dinner.  Groups  of 
graduates,  groups  of  parents,  all  the 
school  children  in  the  city,  with  the 
parochial  school  not  forgotten,  are  enter- 
tained in  the  Memorial  rooms,  in  the 
schools,  in  the  park,  and  Mr.  Stout 
quietly  pays  the  bills.  Miss  Allen  sends 
out  material  to  country  study  clubs. 
The  clubs  have  a  year  of  work  and  then 
take  a  holiday  and  visit  Menomonie. 
Farmers  who  want  the  work  at  the 
Agricultural  School  are  welcome,  and 
many  come.  Visitors  drop  in  from  St. 
Louis,  delegations  from  the  East,  a  sup- 
erintendent from  Oregon,  and  if  the  visi- 


tor is  distinguished  and  has  anything  to 
say  he  lectures  in  the  Memoriad  auditor- 
ium,  and  boys  stand  in  line  all  night  to 
secure  tickets.  Every  one  is  interested 
in  something;  every  one  is  busy.  There 
are  no  loafing  boys  on  the  streets.  They 
vanished  when  the  gymnasium  was 
opened.  Men  who  want  to  use  the 
manual-training  plant  find  it  accessible 
in  the  evening.  The  school  buildings 
are  always  warmed,  electric  light  to  be 
had  for  a  gesture.  A  carpenter  who 
wanted  to  build  a  house  came  into  the 
school,  received  instruction,  constructed 
a  model  (that  I  saw),  and  with  this  archi- 
tectural assistance  built  his  house  from 
his  own  plans. 

For  the  Future, — More  of  this  is  what 
Mr.  Stout  wants.  He  dreams  of  a  time 
when  there  shall  be  an  auditorium  to  seat 
2,500  people.  He  has  bought  the  land; 
the  city  is  paying  the  taxes.  Some  day 
the  auditorium  will  be  built.  ''  We  need 
music,"  Mr.  Stout  has  said.  He  will 
never  be  satisfied  till  a  ten-thousand- 
dollar  organ  is  installed  in  the  auditor- 
ium, and  musicians,  all  the  best  things 
from  outside  that  offer  entertainment, 
shall  be  tempted  to  Menomonie.  Some 
day,  if  his  plans  hold  good,  a  trade-school 
will  be  added  to  the  group  already  here. 
Then  each  child,  his  whole  school  life 
having  been  carefully  recorded,  will  be 
talked  over  by  parents  and  teachers,  his 
aptitudes  will  be  considered,  and  in  all 
his  later  work  he  will  be  given  the  right 
opportunity.  Some  day,  if  pupils  wish 
to  organize  a  business  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  competent  instructor,  they  will 
be  allowed  the  use  of  the  manual-training 
apparatus  for  the  summer  months,  pay 
for  their  raw  material,  and  keep  their 
own  books.  Some  day  a  dormitory  will 
house  the  inflooding  students,  and  the 
practical  application  of  domestic  science 
will  save  expense  for  the  student  who 
must  economize  and  will  incidentally  give 
good  food  to  all.  These  are  some  of  the 
many  plans  that  are  working  themselves 
out  in  a  mind  never  idle  in  service. 

They  do  not  concern  Menomonie  alone. 
The  recent  history  of  Wisconsin  shows  no 
good  movement  which  he  has  not  advo- 
cated. But  it  is  Menomonie  that  sees  the 
concrete  results  of  his  work.  The  people 
there  know  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  city  where  even  yet  the  outskirts 
show  women  in  wooden  shoes,  and  the 
poorest  homes  reveal  a  diet  of  fried  meat 
and  lard-spread  bread. 
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While  a  man  is  living  it  is  impossible 
to  write  what  the  next  generation  will 
say,  withotit  offense.  But  it  should  be 
set  forth  plainly  that  there  is  no  dispar- 
agement by  the  citizens  of  Menomonie  in 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  work  of  Mr. 
Stout.  He  is  one  of  the  few  bom  in  any 
generation.  With  a  mind  to  conceive  the 
things  that  should  be,  he  has  the  knowl- 
edge of  afflEiirs  and  the  patience  to  make 
his  conceptions  possible.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  say  of  any  city  that  it  has  lis* 
tened  to  the  plans  of  such  a  man,  and, 
cooperating  in  their  fulfilment,  has  come 
by  effort  and  self-denial  to  the  place  that 
Menomonie  occupies  to-day. 

Prom  the  visit  to  Menomonie  I  have 
learned  three  things: 

1.  Measured  by  this  actual  demonstra- 
tion of  what  the  public  schools  can  do, 
most  other  public-school  work  is  dead  and 
ineffectual. 

2.  The  value  of  the  Menomonie  schools 
as  an  object-lesson  is  due  more  to  the 
thought  than  to  the  money  expended  on 
them. 

3.  If  communities  were  willing  to  spend 
both  thought  and  money  they  would  re- 
ceive in  hard  cash  a  hundredfold  for  their 
expenditure.  Menomonie  workmen  built 
the  fittings  of  the  schools;  they  are  build- 
ing the  houses  of  many  families  attracted 
to  the  place  by  the  schools  alone.  Stu- 
dents from  outside  leave  in  this  little  city 
every  year  at  least  $80,000. — A,  M,  Shaw^ 
in  the  World's  Work, 


READING. 


"POR  the  last  twenty-five  years  few  per- 
P  sons  have  been  more  persistent  and 
active  than  the  editor  of  this  journal  in 
^irging  the  importance  of  supplying  chil- 
dren with  good  reading  matter,  either  in 
school  or  library,  in  ample  quantity.  Of 
late  years  we  have  not  said  so  much 
because  it  has  not  seemed  necessary,  as 
the  subject  has  become  such  a  common 
theme.  But  we  never  fail  to  read  with 
interest  everything  on  the  subject  which 
comes  to  our  notice. 

Two  late  utterances  on  the  general  sub- 
ject have  been  worthy  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention — one  from  the  student's 
or  scholar's  standpoint,  by  Dr.  Daniel  C. 
Gilman,  ex-president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  the  other  from  the  littera- 
teur's or  book-lover's  standpoint,  by  W. 
D.  Howells  in  the  Easy  Chair  oi Harper's. 


Dr.  Gilman  emphasizes  the  unfortunate 
tendency  of  the  time  to  superficial  and 
profitless  reading.  Mr.  Howells  dis- 
courses in  a  very  easy  way  on  what  may 
be  called  the  off  side  of  the  public  library 
question.  Much  of  what  he  says  applies 
by  implication,  if  not  directly,  to  the 
public  school  library,  which  is  now  so 
much  talked  about. 

We  are  far  from  undervaluing  the  read- 
ing habit,  and  we  feel  almost  guilty  of 
impiety  in  afiSrming  that  as  a  means  of 
killing  time  it  may  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  agents.  But  that  reading  is 
nothing  more  than  a  time-killer  cannot 
be  disputed  in  the  case  of  many  people, 
including  many  boys  and  girls  in  the 
public  ^ools.  They  read,  and  read, 
and  read,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said 
is  that  their  reading  keeps  them  out  of 
mischief  or  a  worse  form  of  idleness. 
Their  reading  does  not  soak  in,  so  to 
speak.  It  does  not  get  down  to  springs 
of  intelligence,  or  even  to  the  springs  of 
conduct,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  some  conspicuous  cases  boys  by 
their  reading  have  had  their  conduct  in- 
fluenced most  disastrously,  but  it  has  not 
been  reading  that  was  encouraged  or 
provided  by  the  public  school.  Of  course 
some  pupils,  possibly  an  encouraging  pro- 
portion, gain  intellectual  strength  and 
moral  stamina  from  their  reading;  but 
the  broad  fact  remains  that,  under  the 
stimulus  of  home  and  school  pressure, 
reading  has  become  with  too  many  of  our 
children  a  sort  of  juvenile  mania.  They 
read  and  read  voluminously,  not  only 
because  they  enjoy  the  intoxicating  effect 
of  the  succession  of  pictures  which  are 
brought  before  their  minds  by  the  fiction 
they  feed  on,  but  also  because  they  have 
been  made  to  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
do,  a  praiseworthy  thing,  or  at  any  rate 
a  thing  which  is  always  praised. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  reading  of  this 
character,  which  is  done  not  because  of 
the  genuine  and  intelligent  pleasure  ex- 
perienced in  the  thing  itself,  or  from  a 
real  desire  to  know  about  things  and 
places,  is  of  little  value.  A  person  gets 
but  little  good  from  travel  whose  chief 
motive  in  traveling  is  that  his  vanity 
may  be  tickled  in  letting  his  fellows 
know  where  he  has  been.  In  reading  it 
is  pre-eminently  true  that  one  gets  only 
what  he  consciously  goes  after.  Motive 
is  the  controlling  factor.  It  gives  sight 
and  sense.     It  conditions  acquisition. 

The  importance  of  motive  in  this  read- 
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ing  and  library  problem  is  being  com- 
pletely overlooked.  Librarians  and  teach- 
ers alike  feel  that  if  the  boy  or  the  girl 
and  the  book  are  brought  together  the 
problem  is  solved.  There  is  the  mistake. 
The  boy  or  the  girl  without  the  genuine 
motive  and  earnest  purpose,  though  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  attractive  books, 
is  further  away  from  the  end  which  books 
and  reading  should  accomplish  than  is 
the  boy  or  girl  with  the  proper  motive 
but  without  easy  access  to  books.  Mo- 
tive is  everything  in  this  matter.  In  its 
absence,  whether  in  the  country  or  the 
city,  both  books  and  reading  habit  are 
worthless  or  even  worse. 

How  may  this  motive  be  acquired  or 
cultivated?  That  is  the  rub.  But  to 
ignore  it  and  still  preach  the  gospel  of  free 
books  and  omnivorous  reading  is  to  over- 
look the  key  to  the  whole  matter. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Howells  takes  no 
account  of  motive  in  his  analysis.  The 
"strenuous  life"  which  President  Roose- 
velt has  lifted  into  a  golden  text  does 
not  seem  to  enter  into  Mr.  Howells'  con- 
ception of  the  way  books  influence  us. 
To  talk  about  lying  down  and  rising  up 
with  a  book,  or  sipping  it  slowly  and 
sweetly  or  lulling  yourself  with  it,  is  to 
us  pure  sentimentality.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  an  individual's  life  may  be 
entirely  too  strenuous  for  his  own  com- 
fort and  usefulness.  So  one's  contact 
with  a  book  may  be  too  strenuous.  But 
that  is  not  a  danger  to  which  the  mass  of 
mankind,  old  or  young,  are  exposed. 
Motive  is  the  thing  needed.  When  one 
reads  for  a  purpose  he  does  not  indulge 
in  lulling  himself  or  in  sipping  slowly 
and  sweetly. 

It  is  the  strenuous,  earnest  reader  who 
wants  to  own  the  books  he  reads,  because 
he  does  not  care  to  read  what  he  is  not 
anxious  to  possess  in  the  double  sense. 
It  is  not  the  natural  tendency  of  free 
libraries  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  reading 
in  this  earnest  way,  it  must  be  confessed. 
When  a  boy  or  a  girl  borrows  a  book,  as 
Whittier  and  Lincoln  did,  because  his 
soul  hungers  for  what  is  in  it,  then  the 
free  book  is  a  godsend.  But  when  a  per- 
son takes  home  from  the  free  library  from 
two  to  six  books  a  week  and  pretends  to 
read  them,  then  the  free  book  is  far  from 
being  a  godsend,  unless  that  boy  or  girl 
is  liable  otherwise  to  wander  into  the 
devil's  workshop. 

The  question  of  just  what  we  mean  by 
"thinking  when  we  read,"   raised  by 


Mr.  Howells,  is  worthy  of  every  teach- 
er's consideration.  But  whatever  it  is,  it 
is  certainly  not  promoted  by  the  large 
proportion  of  stories  which  high  school 
and  grammar  school  pupils  as  a  rule  are 
inclined  to  read.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  greatly  promoted  by  encouraging  young 
people  to  talk  over  in  detail  witii  their 
teacher  or  some  other  cultured  person 
every  book  read.  Talking  over  a  sub- 
ject with  another  person  begets  thought* 
stimulates  inquiry,  corrects  and  deepens 
impressions.  If  our  children  read  fewer 
books  and  would  talk  over  with  their 
teachers  more  fully  what  they  do  read, 
their  reading  would  do  them  much  more 
good.  Talking  over  what  one  reads  is 
invaluable  as  an  elucidator  and  clincher. 
— Intelligencer, 


WHAT  THE  BIRDS  ARK  DOING. 


THE  Spectator  fears  that  he  is  ftdling 
behind  the  times.  Of  old  he  was 
wont  to  pride  himself  upon  his  sympathy 
with  all  out-of-doors.  But  the  new  Na- 
ture-cult is  beyond  him.  Never  to  have 
met  a  fox  face  to  face — never,  that  is,  out- 
side the  bars  of  the  Park  Zoo  ;  to  boast 
no  speaking  acquaintance  with  hoot-owl, 
coyote,  or  laughing  loon;  to  know,  in  fact, 
more  of  books  than  of  beasts,  and  more  of 
the  way  of  the  world  than  of  the  secrets 
of  the  wild — is  not  this  to  argue  one's  self 
far  from  Nature's  heart  ?  Yet  such  is  the 
Spectator's  pitiable  plight.  Some  feeble 
attempts  he  has  made  to  right  himself, 
rising  in  the  chill  dawn  to  sneak  about 
after  cheeping  birds  with  opera-glass  and 
kodak,  or  trying  to  worm  himself  into 
the  affections  of  illusive  silver  squirrels. 
But  to  no  purpose.  When  the  fancy 
seized  them,  his  furred  and  feathered 
friends  took  French  leave,  and  the  Spec- 
tator went  home  without  a  vesti|^  of  due 
to  their  finer  feelings  or  their  little  phil- 
osophies of  life. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfoction,  there- 
fore, that  the  Spectator  sits  down  to  write 
these  paragraphs  upon  a  new  approach  to 
the  study  of  bird  character.  The  plan  is 
not  of  his  own  invention,  but  a  gleaning 
from  the  experience  of  an  unlitcrary 
friend.  None  the  less,  it  leads  to  bird 
knowledge  so  intimate  as  to  challenge 
comparison  with  the  discoveriesof  Thomp- 
son Seton  or  William  J.  Long.  And  its 
findings  are  not,  like  theirs,  open  to  dis- 
cussion, but  demonstrable  before  a  oouit 
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of  law.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  with- 
out farther  circtttnlocution  that  the  Spec- 
tator has  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
amiable  gastrologist  known  in  Washing- 
ton as  the  Bird-Stomach  Man.  It  was  in 
a  little  tucked-up  ofiSce  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  the  Spectator 
discovered  him,  surrounded  by  all  the 
unsentimental  paraphernalia  of  the  craft. 
Bottles,  unnumbered  bottles,  glittered 
upon  the  shelves  which  lined  the  walls. 
And  in  each  there  floated  a  little  gray  bag, 
something  like  a  sea-cucumber — the  wor- 
shipful stomach  of  a  bird. 

That  Romance  could  hover  over  such 
grim  trophies  as  these  the  Spectator  was 
loth  to  believe.  Yet  a  half-hour's  chat 
with  the  Bird-Stomach  Man  convinced 
him  that  poetry  lurks  between  forceps  and 
scalpel,  and  that  the  true  nobility  of  bird- 
nature  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  evil  that  a  bird  does,  and  for  that 
matter  the  good,  too,  he  does  with  his 
busy  little  bill.  If  his  taste  runs  to  grass- 
hoppers and  noxious  worms,  he  is  a  good 
birdling  and  worthy  of  all  encourage- 
ment; if  to  sprouting  com,  or  cherries,  or 
honey-bees  perchance,  he  is  a  bold  thief 
and  a  bad.  To  settle  his  character,  no 
way  is  so  sure  as  to  investigate  the  tell- 
tale contents  of  his  crop.  But  while  the 
Bird-Stomach  Man,  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  thus  surgically  employed,  his  heart  is 
wholly  with  the  winged  proprietors  of 
the  stomachs.  The  Spectator  has  met 
bird-lovers  in  his  day.  Your  ornitholo- 
gist loves  birds,  but  he  loves  them  to  clas- 
sify them,  and  mount  them  on  perches, 
and  collect  their  dainty  eggs.  Your 
Thompson  Seton  loves  birds,  but  he  loves 
them  to  sentimentalize  over  them  and 
make  copy  of  them.  Now,  the  Bird- 
Stomach  Man  is  a  practical  friend.  He 
believes  in  his  client's  inalienable  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. He  aims  to  throw  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  between  all  birdkind  and  the 
farmer's  vengeful  gun. 

That  his  task  is  a  delicate  one  the  Spec- 
tator soon  had  occasion  to  observe.  The 
expert  spread  before  him  a  vast  assort- 
ment of  strange  objects,  among  which  he 
recognized  tiny  bones,  insects'  wings,  the 
glittering  wing-covers  of  beetles,  seeds 
galore,  and  small  stones.  Among  the 
pebbles  were  pretty  little  disks  from  the 
stems  of  fossil  crinoids,  and  four  little 
nuggets  of  gold!  Selecting  a  minute 
bone,  the  naturalist  declared  it  to  come 


from  the  fore-foot  of  a  frog,  remarking 
that  in  his  business  it  was  necessary  to- 
know  the  skeletons  of  every  fish,  frog, 
reptile,  or  mammal  ever  preyed  upon  by 
the  great  hawks  and  owls.  As  for  insects, 
the  minutest  part  of  their  anatomy  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  nice  work  of  iden- 
tification. The  veining  of  a  crumpled,, 
gauzy  wing  may  determine  whether  the 
insect  owner  was  friend  or  foe  to  agricul- 
ture, and  so  the  virtue  or  culpability  of 
the  bird  that  devoured  him.  As  for  cater- 
pillars and  grubs,  all  that  is  left  of  them 
when  they  come  to  the  hands  of  the  Bird- 
stomach  Man  is  their  little  hard  mouth- 
parts.  By  their  mandibles  alone  he  knows 
them.  Among  dozens  of  scraps  upon  a 
card  before  him  the  naturalist  indicated 
the  jaws  of  the  ant,  the  grasshopper,  and 
the  cutworm,  the  gleaming  eyes  of  a 
spider,  and  the  ** clicker"  of  a  click- 
beetle. 

By  this  time  the  Spectator's  eyes  were 
open  to  the  widest.  But  the  naturalist 
was  by  no  means  at  the  end  of  his  rope. 
* 'Incidentally,"  he  remarked,  **  this  office 
acquaints  itself  with  the  look  of  every 
seed  ever  swallowed  by  a  bird.  Properly 
speaking,  this  is  the  province  of  the  bota- 
nist. But  it's  amazing  how  little  they 
know  about  seeds.  You  can  confound 
the  best  of  them  with  weed-seeds.  Yet 
the  identification  of  weed- seed  is  of  prime 
importance,  for  no  argument  tells  better 
with  the  farmers  than  that  birds  help  to 
rid  their  fields  of  weeds.  Why,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  tree-sparrows  devour  over 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  weed-seed 
yearly  in  Iowa  alone." 

Before  the  Spectator  could  catch  his 
breath  he  found  himself  contemplating  a 
series  of  minute  specks.  **  These,"  the 
naturalist  was  saying,  proudly,  '*  are  our 
problems.  Those  little  black  club-shaped 
bodies  have  been  officially  repudiated  by 
every  branch  of  the  service  in  tum> 
kicked  out  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  matter. 
But  one  day,  in  dissecting  a  poison-ivy 
berry,  we  ran  upon  some  bits  of  bitumen 
like  these.  The  bird  had  eaten  poison 
ivy."  The  Spectator  had  been  puzzling 
for  some  moments  over  some  tiny  brown 
objects  the  shape  of  a  baby's  ear.  He  in- 
quired what  they  might  be.  The  Bird- 
Stomach  Man  explained  that  those  brown 
specks  had  once  **  stumped  "  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Biological  Survey,. 
Division  of  Ornithology.  Nobody  could 
conceive  where  they  came  from.  One  day 
an  assistant  found  them  gracing  the  knee 
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caps  of  a  fat  grasshopper.  Enigma  three, 
a  shining,  concave  pocket,  big  enough  for 
a  rain-drop,  turned  out  to  be  the  nursery- 
wall  of  the  grub  at  the  heart  of  a  gall-nut. 
The  bird  had  swallowed  grub,  nest  and 
all.  Such  findings  as  these  lead  the 
scientists  of  the  Division  of  Ornithology 
to  keep  their  eyes  open  when  afield. 
^*  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things,"  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  a 
hird  may  swallow  next. 

The  microscope  showed  the  Spectator 
yet  stranger  things.  He  saw  how,  after 
many  years,  you  can  identify  partly  as- 
similated fruit  or  grains  by  the  varied 
epidermis  cells,  or  the  peculiarity  of  the 
starch-grains;  how  you  can  tell  what  spe- 
cies of  butterfly  or  moth  has  gone  to  make 
along-dead  birdllng's  holiday  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  toothed  wing-scales,  which 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  insect;  and  how 
know  the  earthworm,  when  no  apparent 
trace  of  him  remains,  by  certain  ambei> 
colored,  S-shaped  spicules,  which  are  the 
earthworm's  hall-mark.  Verily,  inscrut- 
able are  the  ways  of  the  scientist! 

The  Spectator  was  shocked  to  hear 
what  unpoetic  things  the  daintiest  of  song- 
birds will  eat.  The  cuckoo,  for  instance, 
dines  largely  upon  the  nauseous,  thorny 
•caterpillars  of  the  lo  moth,  getting  his 
interior  stuck  full  of  stinging  spines.  The 
Spectator  saw  a  cuckoo's  stomach  turned 
inside  out,  and  it  was  set  so  thick  with 
spines  that  it  looked  like  a  little  fur  wal- 
let. He  saw  the  hand  of  an  assistant  in 
the  laboratory  swollen  by  accidental  con- 
tact with  a  poison-ivy  berry  in  a  bird-crop 
he  was  investigating.  Yet  that  bird  died 
of  a  gunshot  wound.  They  tell  of  a  bird 
which  was  offered  a  beetle  so  hot  as  to  its 
juices  as  to  blister  the  hand  that  crushed 
it.  Birdy  gobbled  down  the  fiery  insect, 
and  then  stood  with  his  mouth  stretched 
open,  swaying  about  in  agony,  while  the 

fobbled  beetle  took  its  revenge  inside. 
*he  department  assembled  to  close  the 
rash  bird's  eyes.  But  he  got  over  it, 
though  he  never  accepted  that  particular 
sort  of  beetle  again. 

These  were  the  side-shows  of  the  labor- 
atory. The  main  exhibit  was  bird-virtue 
on  a  pedestal.  The  Spectator  heard  so 
much  of  the  industry  and  self-sacrifice 
masquerading  under  feathers  that  he  has 
since  been  almost  ashamed  to  look  a  chick- 
adee in  the  face.  The  gastrologist  expa- 
tiated upon  the  tons  of  weed-seed,  the 
myriads  of  devouring  worms,  of  which 
birds  annually  rid  the  earth.  As  for  their 


sins,  for  fourteen  years  the  gastrologist 
has  been  at  work;  he  has  examined  the 
internal  evidence  against  more  than 
thirty-four  thousand  birds;  and  of  all  that 
host  he  finds  scarce  one  which  is  not 
more  good  than  bad.  One-half  of  the 
charges  are  pure  libel.  As  for  proved 
peccadilloes,  they  are  heavily  overbal- 
anced by  good  deeds.  In  spring  Jim  Crow 
pulls  up  your  sprouting  com;  but  when 
the  cutworm  comes,  his  death-dealing  bill 
repays  the  theft  a  thousandfold.  The 
cherry-stealers  only  take  fair  toll  of  the 
fruit  they  saved  by  early  worm-hunts 
among  the  blossoms.  The  Spectator  was 
moved  almost  to  tears  at  hearing  of  the 
noble  feats  of  birds  in  the  face  of  a  plague 
of  insects.  Even  birds  of  strictly  vegeta- 
rian principles  fall  to  upon  the  invaders, 
eating  from  mom  to  dewy  eve.  It  is  re- 
cord^ of  one  robin  that  he  sacrificed  him- 
self to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  worms  in  a  single  day!  If  this 
be  not  touching  enough,  hear  the  tale  of 
a  plague  of  grasshoppers,  how  birds  both 
small  and  great  taxed  themselves  to  the 
bursting  point  to  keep  down  the  invasion, 
and  the  least  among  the  humming-birds 
slew  and  ate  a  pair  of  monstrous  hoppers 
all  himself.  The  Spectator  blushes  that 
he  ever  owned  a  shotgun. — TJie  Outlook, 
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FOR  ten  years  Indiana  has  realized  that 
the  multiplicity  of  district  schoob 
make  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  enor- 
mous. In  Indiana  the  township  and  not 
the  district  is  the  unit  of  school  adminis- 
tration. It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  ac- 
complish this  as  the  power  to  do  this  lies 
primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  township 
trustee.  Since  1895  ^^e  township  high 
schools  have  received  quite  an  impetus 
and  the  centralization  of  the  district 
schools  at  some  central  point  makes  a 
township  high  school  possible  without 
any  additional  expense  to  the  township. 
A  description  of  a  single  typical  school 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  for  it  is  be- 
ing watched  with  interest,  not  only  in 
Indiana,  but  elsewhere.  The  man  cai^ 
rying  out  this  plan  is  a  man  of  national 
reputation,  but  serving  as  township 
trustee  of  Hamilton  township,  Indiana. 
We  refer  to  the  Hon.  John  M.  Bloss,  who 
served  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
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struction  in  Indiana,  twenty  years  ago, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  by  appointment  of  Governor 
Durbin.  Being  a  leader  in  educational 
lines  he  is  fitted  peculiarly  '*  to  blaze  the 
way'*  in  this  movement.  There  were 
seven  scattered  districts  within  an  area 
of  about  twenty- five  square  miles.  At  a 
central  point  in  this  township  a  single 
building  of  six  rooms  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $17,000,  and  it  is  modem  in  every 
particular,  being  roomy,  satisfactorily 
heated,  perfectly  ventilated,  with  large 
hallways  for  drills  and  general  exercises. 
The  children  are  brought  to  school  in 
covered  spring- wagons  owned  by  the  town- 
ship: There  were  207  pupils  present  the 
day  the  writer  visited  this  school,  and 
177  were  brought  in  the  wagons,  the 
others  live  in  the  village  of  Royerton  and 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
school. 

Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  eight 
ride  a  distance  of  six  miles ;  eleven  five 
miles  and  the  remainder  from  one  to  three 
miles.  The  wagons  protect  the  children 
from  the  inclement  weather.  On  this 
particttlar  morning  (Feb.  22d)  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  and  ice  and  the 
air  was  sharp  and  penetrating,  yet  every 
child  who  stepped  from  the  wagons 
alighted  with  his  face  beaming  with 
pleasure.  No  one  complained  of  any  dis- 
comfort in  the  wagons.  The  trustees  em- 
ployed the  drivers  who  furnish  their  own 
teams  at  prices  ranging  from  $1 .00  to  $1 .60 
per  day.  Each  day  two  trips  are  made. 
All  the  wagons  (and  there  are  nine  of 
them)  reached  the  school  building  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  just  six  minutes  from 
the  time  the  first  pupil  stepped  upon  the 
sidewalk  until  the  last  one  had  alighted. 
Not  a  single  pupil  objects  to  this  way  of 
coming  to  school. 

The  exceedingly  attractive  and  tidy 
appearance  of  all  these  pupils  was  a  mat- 
ter of  comment.  Every  one  looked  as  if 
he  had  prepared  to  go  '*  calling,''  and  it 
was  indeed  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  the 
children  step  from  the  wagons  to  the  ce- 
ment walks  with  shoes  as  clean  and  well- 
kept  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  halls  and  stairs 
are  free  from  dust  and  dirt. 

The  basement  of  the  building  is  pro- 
vided with  playrooms  for  use  during  in- 
termissions. In  this  school  are  six  teach- 
ers ;  four  doing  the  work  in  the  grades 
up  to  and  including  the  7th  grade,  the 
other  two  doing  the  work  in  the  8th  grade 


and  high  school  building.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  this  school  has  been  doing 
the  work  as  planned  and  already  it  has 
won  high  favor  with  the  people. 

This  school  is  the  ideal  of  its  founder^ 
Mr.  Bloss ;  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  great 
tact  and  wide  experience,  he  has  given 
this  e£fort  his  best  endeavor ;  and  no  pains 
nor  personal  inconvenience  has  been  spared 
by  him  to  make  it  what  he  meant  it 
should  be.  The  writer  has  visited  many 
schools  but  he  has  never  seen  one 
whose  school  spirit  was  superior  to  this. 
This  article  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out due  credit  being  given  to  the  Town- 
ship Advisory  Board  who  so  actively  co- 
operated with  the  trustee  in  making  this 
school  possible.  This  whole  plan  is  in- 
deed a  model  and  fully  justifies  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends. 
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MANY  debaters  weaken  their  style  by 
**  a  fatal  facility  in  the  use  of  strong 
expressions.  At  a  recent  Conference  this 
fault  was  very  apparent.  The  words 
*  *  extraordinary, "  *  *  wonderful, ' '  *  *glo- 
rious,"  and  others  lost  their  force  by  be- 
ing applied  to  commonplace  things. 
When  will  speakers  learn  that  the  strength 
of  an  expression  is  in  the  noun,  and  that 
many  a  speech  is  spoiled  by  the  exces- 
sive use  of  adjectives,  particularly  super- 
latives ?  Where  everything  is  emphasized 
nothing  is  emphasized.  Exaggeration 
soon  palls  upon  intelligent  hearers,  and 
bombast  is  always  offensive  to  an  audi- 
ence of  cultivated  taste. 

Speaking  of  speakers  reminds  one  of 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  orator  has  some 
favorite  form  of  expression  by  which  his 
speech  may  be  identified.  But  sometimes 
a  set  of  words,  instead  of  being  a  man's 
servants,  become  his  master,  and  a  ty- 
ranical  master  at  that.  They  thrust 
themselves  into  paragraph  after  para- 
graph, as  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
orator  as  to  the  fatigue  of  the  audience. 
In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them, 
they  cling  to  his  utterances  like  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  to  the  shoulders  of  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor.  Happy  is  he  who  has  a 
discerning  wife,  or  a  kind,  judicious 
friend,  to  warn  him  of  his  danger  before 
his  enslavement  is  complete.  Happy  is 
the  speaker  of  whom  it  is  never  said,  '*He 
is  the  man  who  is  always  saying — so  and 
so." —  Epworth  Era, 
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SHALL  THE  BIG  TREES  BE 
PRESERVED? 

THEY  are  feUing  the  big  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  make  good  lumb^,  but 
as  there  are  only  ten  isolated  groves  of 
them  it  will  not  take  a  great  while  to  turn 
these — the  oldest  trees  and  the  oldest  liv- 
ing things  in  creation — into  boards  and 
beams.  The  Government  has  taken  one 
grove,  the  Mariposa,  and  not  the  most 
interesting,  under  its  protection.  Must 
the  other  nine  fall  before  the  devastating 
-course  of  the  portable  saw-mill  ? 

There  has  been  a  careful  record  made 
of  one  of  these  trees  which  was  felled  in 
1900.  Its  fight  with  fires,  which  is  at- 
tested by  scars,  is  shown  in  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Senator  Piatt.  It  was  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  as  big  trees  go,  only 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  yet  its  annual 
rings  show  incontestably  that  it  was, 
when  felled,  2171  years  old.  It  began  as 
a  seedling  271  years  before  the  Christian 
«ra,  and  was  an  old  tree,  as  ordinary  trees 
are  measured,  when  Christ  appeared  upon 
the  earth.  It  has  been  growing  lustily 
ever  since,  braving  the  storms  and  snows 
and  fires  of  the  Sierras  until  the  wood- 
choppers  assaulted  it  and  leveled  it  with 
the  earth. 

The  President  wants  to  save  these  trees, 
or  at  least  two  more  groves  of  them,  and 
he  has  asked  Congress  to  legislate  to  that 
effect.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  man  of 
any  sort  of  intelligence  and  feeling  who 
will  not  heartily  second  this  request.  He 
asks  particularly  that  Congress  shall  pre- 
serve the  two  Calaveras  groves,  for  which 
petition  is  made  by  the  Calaveras  Big 
Tree  Committee  of  the  Outdoor  Art 
League  of  California.  Some  of  the  trees 
in  Calaveras  are  twice  as  large  as  the 
felled  one  of  fifteen  feet  diameter,  whose 
age  was  found  to  be  2171  years.  Ten  of 
them,  happily  standing — and  may  they 
stand  forever — are  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
and  from  250  to  300  feet  high.  They 
have  been  living  and  growing  for  fully 
5000  years.  Old  Noah  could  have  rested 
in  their  shade  had  his  ark  erounded  on 
the  Sierra  Nevada  instead  of  Mt.  Ararat. 
We  have  no  great  Pyramids  in  this  country, 
but  we  have  in  the  big  trees  of  California 
living,  magnificent  monuments  of  antiq- 
uity which  are  fully  as  ancient,  and 
which  show  no  signs  of  decay. 

To   all  appearance  they  are  ready  to 

guard  the  hillsides  and  gladden  the  eye 

another  5000  years.    What  wicked- 


ness to  allow  them  to  be  cut  down  and 
converted  into  building  material  which 
will  be  old  and  decayed  in  two  genera- 
tions I  Congress  is  not  disposed  to  much 
legislation  at  this  session,  but  it  should  at 
least  put  through  promptly  the  Gillitt 
bill  "providing  the  means  of  acquiring 
title  to  two  groves  of  Sequoia  gigantea  in 
the  State  of  California,  with  a  view  to 
making  national  parks  thereof.*' — Press. 
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HEN  the  winter  winds  blow  about 
old  Washington  and  Essex  Streets, 
Boston,  and  the  blasts  of  the  crystal  seas- 
ons cause  thinly  clad  people  to  draw  their 
garments  closely  about  them,  there  comes 
to  my  memory  a  tale  of  a  past  generation, 
that  rises  in  my  soul  like  a  star.  It  is  a 
simple  tale,  but  it  interprets  a  great  heart 
and  a  lofty  genius,  and  all  life  as  well;  for 
all  human  thoughts  follow  suggestion; 
that  word  is  the  history  of  all  tiiat  has 
helped  to  make  a  better  and  a  higher 
world. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story  as  it  came  to 
me,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  it  has 
haunted  me,  though  the  mighty  leader 
that  gave  rise  to  it  has  long  slept  in  a 
secluded  grave  among  the  mosses  of  Mil- 
ton Hills. 

It  happened  more  than  a  half  century 
ago — this  little  incident,  this  great  parabte 
of  life.  There  had  been  snowy  days;  frosts 
had  covered  the  windows  of  beautiful 
Harrison  Avenue,  and  glittered  from  the 
arms  of  the  great  trees  there.  The  place 
is  now  Chinatown. 

There  were  toy-shops  around  Esses 
Street  then;  Theodore  Parker  lived  there; 
he  sleeps  now  in  beautiful  Florence. 

There  came  out  of  a  square,  brick  house 
that  faced  the  then  prosperous  square  a 
tall,  lonely  man;  the  world  was  on  his 
heart,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  love  and 
pity.  It  was  early  evening,  and  this  man 
went  out  into  the  night. 

He  was  looking  for  something — some- 
thing to  ease  his  heart.  He  heard  the 
North  Chimes  ring  out  in  the  clear,cr3rstBl 
air,  from  the  steeple  on  Copps  Hill.  It 
was  New  Year's  eve;  people  were  hurry- 
ing hither  and  thither,  with  arms  full  of 
light  gifts,  and  minds  full  of  happy  anti- 
cipations. There  were  waiting  heaiti 
everywhere. 
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He  came  to  a  glittering  gift  store,  and 
something  caused  him  to  pause.  A  girl, 
in  her  mother's  Rob  Roy  shawl,  stood 
there  looking  into  the  windows,  beside^a 
bundle  of  sa^ns,  which  had  been  offered 
for  sale  for  Christmas  trees. 

A  derk  came  out  of  the  store  hastily, 
and  said  to  the  girl : 

*'You  have  no  right  to  be  standing 
here;  go  home." 

She  turned  partly  around,  reluctantly, 
and  her  face  wrinkled  and  her  lips  trem- 
bled. 

**  No  right" — the  words  were  more  bit- 
ter than  the  north  wind. 

The  clerk  went  back  to  his  work,  the 
girl  stepped  into  a  dark  comer,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  hurrying  procession  of  buyers, 
drew  her  shawl  around  her,  and  looked 
into  the  gay  window  and  wished  for  the 
things  that  others  were  to  share,  but 
which  she  could  not  expect  to  have.  But 
she  could  dream  that  she  had  them  ;  she 
had  a  right  to  dream. 

Something  made  her  start.  A  hand 
touched  her  arm.  As  she  turned,  a  voice 
said,  **  Here."  It  was  a  voice  of  silver; 
it  was  a  bell.  She  had  never  heard  such 
a  voice  before.  It  repeated,  **Here," 
and  added,  "  You  have  a  right  to  wish." 

A  form  towered  before  her,  with  such  a 
face!  It  was  the  face  of  a  Roman,  and 
never  walked  a  nobler  soul  before,  or  has 
walked  since,  such  a  kindly,  grand  Ro- 
man, it  may  be,  in  Boston  streets!  I  can 
see  it  in  my  mind's  eye  now — for  I  have 
met  that  man,  that  god  among  men. 

"Here,"  the  bell  voice  rang  again,  and 
the  man  put  into  the  wistful  child's  hand 
a  dollar  in  silver.  **  You  have  a  right  to 
wish  and  to  live." 

He  turned,  and  his  head  above  the 
crowd,  vanished  into  the  night. 

The  girl  folded  her  face  in  her  mother's 
shawl,  and  cried  with  a  heaving  heart. 
Could  such  things  be  in  this  selfish  world? 
The  man  went  on,  perhaps  to  find  some 
other  child  as  hopeless  and  forlorn,  wish- 
ing that  he  might  touch  her  on  the  arm 
and  ring  the  bell  of  his  divine  voice.  It 
was  his  habit  to  do  such  things;  to  make 
a  wistful  child's  heart  happy  in  this  way, 
and  to  disappear  in  the  crowd  like  a  wave 
in  the  sea.  The  child  would  never  know 
who  touched  heron  the  arm,  and  he  could 
tell  his  invalid  wife  the  story  of  his  even- 
ing's adventures  for  a  winter  tale,  when 
he.retumed  to  his  home,  and  to  his  fire 
among  the  walls  of  books. 

But  the  wistful  girl  in  the  Rob  Roy 


shawl  rememembered  that  glorious  face. 
She  still  felt  that  hand  on  her  arm,  and 
could  hear  in  fancy  his  voice  like  a  bell. 
She  carried  home  with  her  that  touch  on 
the  arm;  it  was  a  firm  hand  that  had 
touched  her,  a  strong  hand,  a  warm  hand. 
Should  she  ever  see  that  face  again  ? 

She  dreamed  of  the  man  at  nights. 
What  a  divine  light  there  must  have  been 
in  his  soul;  he  wanted  no  return,  no 
money,  no  honor,  no  praise,  not  even 
love  of  any  recollection. 

That  child  had  a  happy  New  Year,  and 
she  talked  with  her  mother  constantly  of 
the  man. 

•*  His  head  was  like  a  tower,"  she  said, 
"  and  when  bespoke  it  was  like  the  ring- 
ing of  a  silver  bell.  He  said,  '  You  have 
a  right  to  wish.'  I  sometimes  think  that 
he  was  Christ." 

**He  was  like  him  in  what  he  did," 
said  the  wondering  mother. 

One  summer  evening  the  little  child 
wandered  away  from  the  treeless  alley 
where  she  lived,  toward  the  Common.  A 
crowd  of  excited  men  were  hurrying  to- 
ward Tremont  Temple.  They  were  talk- 
ing wildly,  and  the  girl  was  drawn  after 
them,  and  she  learned  that  a  great  orator 
was  to  speak  there  on  some  question  of 
reform,  and  that  they  were  to  sieze  him, 
and  drag  him  into  the  street  and  maltreat 
him. 

They  rushed  into  the  Temple,  and  the 
girl  followed  them  with  the  crowd.  The 
Temple  filled,  the  people  shouting,  and 
some  of  them  hissing.  It  was  a  place  of 
tumult. 

A  tall  man  arose  and  lifted  his  hand. 
The  sea  became  calm. 

'*  All  men  have  a  right  to  wish  and  to 
live." 

Then  everything  became  still. 

The  child  gazed  upon  that  uplifted 
hand,  and  exdaimed — 

*'  Oh,  that  is  the  man  that  touched  me 
on  the  arm  on  New  Year's." 

The  silver  voice  rang  out.  The  Temple 
was  as  silent  as  a  night  in  the  deep  for- 
est, or  as  a  place  of  graves.  The  crowd 
passed  under  the  spell  of  the  orator. 
When  he  had  ended  his  speech  they 
passed  out  into  the  street. 

Nearly  all,  but  a  company  of  young  men 
who  had  come  there  pledged  to  assault 
the  orator.  They  lingered  to  fulfil  their 
resolutions.  They  began  to  assault  the 
speaker  with  abusive  language. 

He  stood  there.  The  little  girl  waited. 
His  features  did  not  change.     He  came 
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down  from  the  pulpit  with  a  look  of  benef- 
icence which  seemed  to  the  child  godlike. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand — I  am  de- 
scribing an  actual  scene — he  said  to  the 
young  men : 

••Back!" 

They  became  silent  and  moved  a  little 
down  the  aisle  towards  the  door. 

''Backr 

They  yielded  a  little  more,  inch  by 
inch. 

''Backr 

It  was  a  trumpet  tone.  The  overawed 
young  men  broke  before  it  and  went  out 
into  the  street.  Nothing  could  withstand 
the  moral  and  soul  force  of  that  arm. 

He  turned  to  the  little  girl  with  a  pleas- 
ant face. 

She  cried  out — 

'•  It  was  you  that  touched  me  on  the 
arm." 

**When?" 

**  In  the  night." 

*•  I  remem^r — we  all  have  a  right  to 
live." 

The  girl  went  home  and  told  her 
mother  all  and  said — 

••Mother,  IvfxW  liver 

*•  Of  course  you  will." 

••  But  I  will  live.     He  said  I  might." 

••Who?" 

*•  The  angel  of  that  New  Year's  eve." 

*•  And  I  will  send  you  to  school." 

She  did,  and  that  girl  came  to  live  in 
thousands  of  lives. 

She  returned  from  the  lecture  field  in 
Boston  on  a  cheerless  day. 

One  of  Boston's  orators^her  greatest 
— was  to  lie  in  state  on  that  day,  under  the 
Shaw  guard.  It  was  in  that  hall  that  the 
orator  had  delivered  his  first  oration.  She 
went  there  in  the  pouring  rain. 

He  lay  there  in  white,  like  a  dead  pro- 
phet, with  the  most  beautiful  face  that  I 
ever  saw  in  life  or  in  death — that  man  who 
went  about  the  streets  of  Boston  on  winter 
eves,  touching  little  wistful  children  on 
the  arm,  and  saying,  **Here,"  with  his 
silver  tongue,  leaving  a  coin  and  vanish- 
ing. She  stood  before  the  coffin  of  the 
dead  prophet,  saw  the  transfigured  face, 
and  wept  with  the  rain. 

What  a  crowd  was  there!  Hard-work- 
ing people,  Irishmen  who  had  been  immi- 
grants, colored  men,  the  poor  and  the 
helpless,  street  wanderers,  wayfarers, 
people  without  domesticity.  The  rain  fell 
as  if  the  heavens  came  down — was  there 
ever  such  a  rain  ?  Paneuil  Hall  Square 
was  a  pond  and  the  streets  were  rivers. 


And  the  people's  tears  fell  like  rain. 
They  had  lost  a  friend  who  soughtneither 
riches  nor .  honor,  nor  public  office,  but 
only  their  own  good. 

The  hand  that  went  about  the  streets 
of  Boston  touching  helpless  children  on 
the  arm  on  winter  eves  now  lies  still  in  a 
simple  grave  in  the  suburbs.  His  ances- 
tors are  buried  in  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  but  he  wished  to  lie  in  death  in 
some  simple  place,  where  the  sun  fell 
without  obstruction,  among  the  trees,  and 
where  the  native  birds  sang.  He  had 
given  the  property  left  him  by  a  noble 
&mily  to  the  people — ^he  entered  upon 
life  with  a  fortune  and  family  honors,  and 
he  died  without  a  title,  leaving  very  little 
money  behind  him.  He  was  Wendell 
Phillips.— Ott//^^^. 


ADORNMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 


BY  I..  H.  FORD,  IOWA. 


THE  introduction  of  beautiful  pictures 
into  the  public  schools  so  universally 
ap|)roved  by  teachers  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation should  be  followed  up  by  a  general 
beautifying  of  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  schools.  In  expense  and  labor  this 
is  the  lighter  task  ot  the  two,  and  when 
done  shows  to  great  advantage.  Talk  is, 
proverbially  at  least,  cheap,  but  in  most 
sections  of  our  great  country  it  is  but 
little  cheaper  than  grass,  and  may  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  that  where  most 
needed. 

How  can  you  get  this  improvement? 
First  kill  all  the  weeds  and  remove  the 
ugly  trash  that  generally  lies  hidden 
under  them.  Weeds  are  the  most  de- 
structive foe  of  our  beautiful  and  God- 
given  earth-covering,  grass.  When  these 
are  removed  and  kept  away  grass  will 
soon  come  as  an  unbidden  benediction. 
No  difference  if  there  is  but  one  hundred 
square  feet  of  earth  not  covered  by  brick* 
walls  it  should  be,  for  it  usually  can  be, 
made  a  beautiful  green  sward,  edged  up 
and  clean  cut  as  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes'  cube 
of  truth.  It  may  easily  be  a  square  or  a 
triangle  of  beauty  instead  of  an  ugly  eye- 
sore as  it  too  often  is  about  the  great 
public  schools  of  the  land.  This  I  per- 
sist is  remarkably  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment generally. 

The  great  weed  killer  and  therefore  the 
best  grass  producer  is  the  lawn  mower 
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well  used.  Most  of  our  ugly  weeds  are 
annuals,  and  must  therefore  depend  upon 
the  production  and  scattering  of  their 
seeds  for  their  annual  growth.  Keeping 
them  clipped  deprives  them  of  the  neces- 
sary seed  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
grass  to  spread  both  upon  and  beneath 
9ie  surface.  Give  the  grass  this  advan- 
tage regularly  and  the  weeds  have  no 
show  whatever  against  it.  Neither  will 
the  romping  and  tramping  of  children 
over  it  harm  it  unless  they  play  con- 
stantly in  one  spot  as  about  a  swing  or 
hammock.  In  such  a  case  it  should  be 
guarded,  and  if  too  badly  worn  should 
be  patched  by  digging  up  the  earth  and 
pulverizing  it  and  sodding  it  over  with 
sward  from  the  field. 

Not  only  should  all  public  school 
grounds  be  so  grassed,  but  they  should 
have  here  and  there  beautiful  flower  beds 
planted  out  and  well  attended.  These 
again  are  easily  made  and  kept.  The 
circle  is  generally  the  best  form  for  the 
school  flower  bed  when  out  in  the 
grounds  away  from  the  walk  or  fence,  as 
they  usually  should  be  for  the  best  effect. 
You  say  the  children  will  tramp  the 
flowers  to  death.  Have  you  tried  it  ?  I 
see  five  hundred  boys  for  at  least  three 
months  in  the  school  year  play  about  two 
such  beds  of  flowers,  each  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  three  years  I  have  never 
seen  a  flower  broken  by  one  of  them.  It 
would  do  no  hurt,  to  be  sure,  for  the 
principal  or  teacher  to  be  on  the  ground, 
and  there  is  the  spot  of  all  spots  on  the 
earth  where  the  teacher  should  be  at 
play  time,  not  to  scold  or  order  about, 
but  to  be  an  interested  spectator  and 
incidentally  guard  all  the  interests,  moral 
and  physical,  of  the  schools.  No  maraud- 
ing hand  ever  touches  one  of  these  flow- 
ers, neither  does  any  police  ever  say, — 
**Get  off"  the  grass."  These  interested 
pupils  are  a  police  unto  themselves  and 
they  are  glad  to  have  the  teacher  or 
superintendent  of  the  schools  on  the 
ground,  not  to  see  them  if  they  touch  or 
mar  the  flower  beds,  but  to  see  how  they 
will  not  do  such  a  thing. 

Geraniums,  cannas,  and  coleuses  are 
the    best    flowers    for    ordinary    school 

? round  adornment  that  I  have  found, 
he  coleus  is  tender  and  its  season  is 
pretty  short,  but  it  is  a  fast  grower  when 
started  and  will  soon  come  to  mature 
beauty.  It  should  be  planted  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  figure  of  some  kind,  as, 
for  example,  a  star,  and  when  fully  grown 


should  be  cut  down  with  a  pair  of  shears 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  figure.  Keep  the 
bed  thus  trimmed  and  it  will  be  a  beauty 
spot  indeed.  The  hardy,  double,  red 
geranium  is  a  gorgeous  bloomer,  and  aU 
summer  long  will  usually  give  fine  re- 
sults. A  twelve-foot  bed  of  cannas  is 
worth  going  miles  to  see,  and  hundreds 
of  people  will  drive  its  way  in  the  course 
of  one  season  just  to  look  upon  it.  Your 
boys,  instead  of  injuring  these  flower 
beds,  will  volunteer  in  turn  to  keep  them 
up  if  no  one  else  is  at  command  who  can 
do  it  for  you.  Try  them.  Only  teach 
them  how  to  do  it  and  they  will  take 
great  pleasure  in  following  your  teach- 
ing, though  they  may  forget  half  your 
arithmetic  instruction. 

The  beds  may  be  edged  about  with 
bricks  set  at  an  angle  in  the  ground  or 
the  grass  may  come  up  to  them  and  form 
itself  a  border  so  that  the  lawn  mower 
can  serve  for  trimming  about  them.  Do 
not  forget  that  hoeing  your  beds  is  not 
dressing  them.  A  flower  bed  must  be 
dressed.  I  mean  the  soil  must  be  loose, 
rich,  and  loamy,  and  you  must  work  it 
with  your  hands.  Get  down  over  it,  run 
your  fingers  about  the  lower  stock  of  the 
plants  to  loosen  the  dirt,  and  smooth  the 
bed  down  with  your  hands  as  you  would 
the  bed  in  which  you  will  sleep.  Such 
work  will  be  good  for  any  school  teacher, 
or  for  any  superintendent.  Between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  find  is 
the  very  best  hour  for  it.  It  is  generally 
better  to  plant  but  one  kind  of  flower  in 
a  bed.  Two-bordered  beds  with  the  same 
amount  of  work  do  not,  for  me  at  least, 
give  as  good  results  as  the  exclusive 
setting.  If  there  is  an  unused  comer  on 
the  grounds,  such  wild  flowers  as  the 
black-eyed  Susan,  goldenrod,  wild  aster, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit,  etc.,  may  be  grown 
with  success,  giving  to  each,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  its  native  habitat. 

I  hope  I  will  not  be  thought  presumpt- 
uous nor  cranky  if  I  say  all  this  is  experi- 
ence that  I  am  telling.  An  ill-smelling, 
ugly  dumping  ground  adjacent  to  the 
location  of  a  new  ward  school-house  a 
few  years  ago  forced  me  to  take  up  the 
battle  for  the  children.  The  city  council 
heard  my  cause  and  respected  it.  To  be 
brief  there  was  in  that  place  in  one  year 
a  beautiful  little  park,  grass  covered  and 
flower  decked,  and  such  it  is  to  this  time. 
Three  years  ago  in  August  I  came  up  the 
middle  of  a  six-foot  walk  with  a  heavy 
typewriter  in  one  hand  and  sorrow  as 
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high  almost  as  my  head  all  around  me  in 
the  form  of  great,  rank  weeds  to  take 
charge  of  this  office.  I  took  the  middle 
of  the  walk,  I  say,  not  because  I  was  a 
**  middle-of-the-roader,"  but  to  keep  the 
weed  pollen  o£f  my  clothes  and  precious 
machine.  To-day  there  is  a  cement  walk 
there  to  replace  the  old  board  one  and 
beautiful  lawn  grass  borders  it  instead  of 
the  unsightly  weeds. 

One  great  trouble  in  the  way  of  this 
much  needed  improvement  of  the  public 
schools  is  the  indifEerence  of  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents.  They 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  dirt  and  ugli- 
ness, and  do  not  seem  to  know  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  take  the  lead  in  changing 
it.  Such  improvement  spreads  rapidly. 
Children  catch  the  spirit  of  it  and  im- 
prove the  premises  at  home,  other  public 
grounds  cannot  fall  behind,  and  thus  a 
reform  generally  is  wrought  by  one 
school  teacher  who  leads  Sie  way.  If 
you  haven't  tried  it,  do  so  soon  and  see 
the  results.  If  you  are  to  change  places, 
even  though  you  were  dropped,  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  redeem  yourself  and 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  your  enemy's  head 
than  to  leave  a  last  blessing  of  beauty  in 
that  community.  Plant  a  flower  and 
pray  heaven  to  nurse  it  as  you  say  fare- 
well. You  may  stay  longer  and  be  hap- 
pier in  the  next  position  you  fill,  if  you 
do  this.  I  hold  that  one  of  the  most  lady- 
like things  a  gentleman  ^an  do,  and  the 
most  gentlemanly  thing  a  lady  can  do  is 
to  make  a  flower  bloom. — N,  K  School 
Journal. 


GARDENS  AND  PLAY-GROUNDS. 


THE  offer  of  two  acres  of  ground  in 
West  Philadelphia  for  a  children's 
garden  is  a  substantial  move  in  a  new 
educational  field.  With  the  site  will  be 
given  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs.  The  use 
of  the  land  is  given  by  the  Young  Wom- 
en's West  Philadelphia  Club  and  the  gar- 
den will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Public  Educational  Association. 
School  gardens  have  proved  very  helpful 
and  beneficial  educational  agencies  else- 
where, and  we  welcome  their  establish- 
ment in  Philadelphia. 

The  school  garden  is  spoken  of  as  a 
playground,  but  we  assume  this  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Gardening  by  children,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Press^  as  a  branch  of  indus- 
trial education  has  obvious  value,  but  to 


have  any  result  that  is  worth  securing  it 
must  not  be  conducted  as  a  branch  of 
play.  To  those  with  a  taste  for  it,  gar- 
dening is  a  pleasure,  but  it  exacts  atten- 
tion, labor,  patience  and  persistence,  and 
the  reward  of  the  gardener  is  not  immedi- 
ate, but  is  deferred  usually  several 
months.  There  is  valuable  discipline  in 
gardening,  and  country  boys  will  perhaps 
rejoice  that  they  are  no  longer  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  it,  but  neither  in  country 
nor  in  the  city  is  a  garden  a  playground. 
There  will  be  pleasure  and  profit  in  this 
new  line  of  practical  study.  It  will  give 
the  youthful  gardener  ideas  and  inter- 
ests and  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  dty 
children  are  sadly  deficient  in,  but  t^ 
playground  idea  should  be  dismissed. 
One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  play- 
grounds lies  in  the  persistent  idea  of 
well-meaning  adults  who  interest  tiiem- 
selves  in  the  matter,  that  a  playground 
must  be  laid  out  or  built  up  in  some  fash- 
ion. Open  space  is  all  that  is  required 
for  a  playground.  Fountains,  shrubbery 
and  buildings  of  any  sort  are  an  intrusion. 
They  have  their  value  if  there  is  space  to 
spare,  otherwise  they  impair  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  the  playground,  which  should 
be  as  unobstructed  as  possible. 

Let  the  boys  have  room  to  play  base- 
ball or  football,  or  cricket,  to  fly  kites 
and  run  loose  without  trespassing  or  hurt- 
ing themselves  or  anybody  else.  The  old 
village  green  is  the  ideal  playground. 
There  should  be  trees  around  the  outer 
border,  J3ut  not  in  the  centre.  If  there  is 
a  building  or  an  out  door  gymnasium 
it  should  be  on  one  side,  so  that  there 
shall  be  a  free  field  in  the  centre.  The 
chief  thing  needed  for  a  playground  is 
land.  Dedicate  a  field  of  two  or  three 
acres  as  a  children's  playground,  and  at 
very  little  cost  it  can  be  made  a  real  play- 
ground and  a  joy  forever. 

Let  us  have  gardens  and  parks.  They 
are  of  inestimable  value,  but  let  us  have 
in  addition  unobstructed,  open  ground 
expressly  for  children  to  play  in.  Their 
omission  from  the  scheme  of  popular  edu- 
cation is  a  grave  oversight  which  is  only 
now  being  realized.  Every  school  should 
have  a  large  yard  instead  of  the  very 
small  one,  or  none  at  all,  which  now  does 
service.  In  addition,  every  ward  should 
have  its  two  acre  playground  for  children 
and  youths.  They  are  necessary  for  the 
healthful  development  of  the  young^. 
They  are  valuable  as  a  conservator  of 
their  morals. 
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N  important  conference  was  held  at 
Washington  on  January  12th,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster, 
ex-Secretary  of  State,  looking  to  the  con- 
clnsion  of  arbitration  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  similar  in  its  general  features  to 
the  treaty  defeated  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1897.  The  conference  was 
attended  by  representative  men  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Andrew  Carnegie,  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  of  Princeton  University, 
Hon.  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Governor 
Darbin,  of  Indiana,  President  Jordan  of 
Stanford  University,  Edward  Rosewater 
of  Omaha,  and  other  equally  well-known 
men,  in  advocacy  of  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  settling  international  disputes. 
A  committee  on  resolutions,  of  which 
Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware,  was  chairman, 
submitted  a  report,  which  concluded  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to 
our  government  to  endeavor  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  to  submit  to 
arbitration  by  the  permanent  court  at 
The  Hague ;  or,  in  default  of  such  sub- 
mission, by  some  tribunal  specially  con- 
stituted for  the  case,  all  di£ferences  which 
they  may  fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations. 

^"^  Resolved,  That  the  two  governments 
should  agree  not  to  resort  in  any  case  to 
hostile  measures  of  any  description  till  an 
e£fort  has  been  made  to  settle  any  matter 
in  dispute  by  submitting  the  same  either 
to  the  permanent  court  at  The  Hague,  or 
to  a  commission  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  persons  from  each  country  of 
recognized  competence  in  questions  of 
international  law. 

**  //  £y  further  Resolved,  That  our  gov- 
ernment should  enter  into  treaties  to  the 
same  effect  as  soon  as  practicable  with 
other  powers." 

Following  this  conference  at  Washing- 
ton, a  number  of  eminent  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion  have  been  asked  for  an  ex- 
pression of  their  views  regarding  the 
proposed  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Of 
these,  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  writes: 

'*  I  am  glad  to  expess  my  cordial  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  treaty  of  arbitration 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  age  of  war  is  passing  away. 
War  is  too  expensive,  burdensome  and 


destructive  to  suit  the  new  order  even  of 
national  interests.  Public  opinion  has 
set  itself  against  war.  Its  end  is  not  yet, 
and  there  must  be  preparations  to  meet 
it  if  unavoidable.  But  the  best  practical 
way  of  avoiding  its  frightful  necessity  is 
by  promoting  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional arbitration." 

Hon.  Samuel  J.  Burrowes,  member  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Peace  Union, 
says:  *'  When  in  1897  I  had  the  honor  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  speaking  at  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  which  held  its 
meetings  at  Brussels,  it  was  my  mournful 
task  to  announce  the  rejection  by  a  few 
votes  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the 
treaty  of  arbitration  which  had  been  con- 
cluded between  England  and  the  United 
States.  I  felt  then  as  I  do  now  that  the 
failure  of  that  treaty  was  not  the  rejection 
of  the  principles  of  arbitration,  for  which 
the  United  States  has  long  contended, 
but  only  a  rejection  of  the  form  in  which 
the  treaty  was  concluded.  The  establish- 
ment of  The  Hague  tribunal  ought  to 
make  it  easy  now  to  conclude  and  ratify 
such  a  treaty,  and  I  trust  the  time  is  ripe 
for  it.'' 

Hon.  Walter  S.  Logan,  member  of  the 
Mohawk  Arbitration  Conference  and 
former  president  New  York  Bar  Associa- 
tion, says:  "There  ought  to  be  a  broad, 
liberal  and  comprehensive  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Our  race  has  come  to  rule 
the  world  and  our  language  is  fast  coming 
to  be  a  world  language.  The  two  great- 
est and  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
are  the  two  nations  whose  people  speak 
the  English  language,  who  have  made 
Saxon  institutions  the  basis  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  built  their  social 
structure  upon  the  foundation  rock  of 
individual  self-reliance.  The  successful 
efforts  we  have  made  on  behalf  of  human 
liberty  have  fired  the  hearts  of  patriots  the 
world  over,  so  that  now  the  world  look 
up  to  us  and  follows,  not  so  much  because 
of  our  power  as  because  of  what  we  ha  v 
done  for  freedom  and  humanity. 

**  The  direct  result  of  an  arbitration  be- 
tween our  nation  and  England  is  to  my 
mind  the  least  important  result.  So  far 
as  the  two  nations  are  concerned  we  can, 
if  need  be,  settle  our  future  difiBculties  as 
we  have  our  difficulties  in  the  past — since 
1812 — by  special  arbitration,  treaties 
made  to  meet  the  special  emergency.  We 
have  shown  that  we  have  in  both  nations 
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men  broad  enough,  high-minded  enongh, 
and  of  judicial  independence  enough  to 
decide  even  against  their  own  country 
when  the  law  and  the  facts  require  such  a 
decision.  American  judges  joined  in  the 
decision  against  the  United  States  at  Ge- 
neva. An  English  judge  joined  in  the 
decision  against  England  on  the  Alaska 
boundary  question.  The  United  States 
could  safely  trust  most  any  dispute  of 
hers  to  the  judicial  decision  of  the  judges 
of  the  House  of  lyords.  England  would, 
I  believe,  have  faith  enongh  in  the  fair- 
ness of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  submit,  if  need  be,  its  contro- 
versies to  them.  We  are  not  likely  to  go 
to  war  with  England  because  of  the  want 
of  an  arbitration  treaty. 

"  But  the  example  of  such  a  treaty 
would  be  of  inestimable  value.  It  comes 
with  bad  grace  from  us  to  ask  other  na- 
tions to  agree  to  submit  their  differences 
to  arbitration  when  we,  the  two  great 
English-speaking  Saxon  nations  of  the 
world,  are  not  willing  to  submit  ours  to 
the  same  method  of  determination.  Let 
us  set  the  example,  and  the  world  is 
ready  to  follow  it." 


THE  CURSE  OF  THE  BOOK. 


THE  book!  In  our  hands  before  break- 
fast and  after  tea;  nay,  propped  up 
against  the  sugar  bowl  while  the  subcon- 
scious self  guides  hand  to  mouth;  hugged 
all  the  way  to  school;  hugged  all  the  way 
home;  beneath  our  pillows  at  night  like 
a  lover's  token.  Out  for  an  outing  the 
thoughtful  sdboolmaster  sticks  a  thin  one 
in  his  pocket  and  cons  sentences  between 
car  jerks  and  fish  bites.  Badge  of  a 
schoolmaster!  He  appeareth  not  upon 
the  street  without  this  sign  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

The  prophet — or  was  it  the  poet — says 
**0f  making  of  books  there  is  no  end." 
That  prophet  is  now  with  God,  but  it 
cannot  be  sacrilege  to  wonder  what  kind 
of  words  he  would  use  if  he  should  be  re- 
surrected a  little  ahead  of  time,  to  see  the 
fanatical  devotion  of  the  modern  school- 
man to  the  book.  In  the  middle  times 
they  cursed  by  the  book;  in  my  time  they 
swore  by  the  book.  It  is  time  to  cry  out 
against',the  curse  of  the  book. 

There  be  philosophers  who  say  that 
vices  are  but  virtues  gone  to  seed.  They 
hark  back  to  some  old  Greek — who  shall 
shall  now  be  nameless — whose  burden 


was,  **  Measure  in  all  things — nothing  in 
excess."  Would  that  some  pedagogic 
physician  would  apply  this  to  the  world 
scholastic — apply  externally,  internally, 
eternally — give  it  to  him — bolus,  pill 
and  powder — compress,  lotion,  purgative, 
sedative,  palliative,  stimulant,  physic, 
douche. 

Lamb  confessed  a  weakness  for  quaint 
conceits  aside  from  their  practical  use. 
Lamb-like  I,  except  that  these  above 
seem  practical  to  me.  I  asked  an  eighth 
grade  and  forty  young  men  in  a  night 
school  this:  For  $48  how  many  15  cent 
rubber  balls  can  you  buy  ?  You  should 
have  heard  those  answers !  A  said 
32,000,000 — this  with  all  the  nonchalance 
of  an  old  boy  with  the  hay-fever.  B  said 
3  and  two-tenths — this  with  equal  sang 
froid.  C  and  down  to  Izzard  answered  all 
the  way  between  the  two  extremes,  and  a 
few  couldn't  very  well  miss  it. 

What's  the  malady  ?  Too  much  book. 
Arithmetic  is  made  a  matter  of  book  and 
rule,  of  figures  and  formulas,  of  chalk  and 
blackboard,  of  pencil  and  pad,  of  count- 
ing the  phalanges.  What's  the  remedy? 
Get  back  to  the  real  thing,  to  |^ood  hard 
material,  sensible  matter,  lacking  which 
numbers  are  naught  and  would  not  have 
been  invented.  Number  may  be  series ; 
number  may  be  ratio;  its  only  practical 
use  is  a  matter  of  (quantity  and  its  meas- 
urement. No  subject,  from  the  one  times 
table  to  cube  root,  should  be  gone  over 
without  its  direct  application  to  quantity, 
not  imagined  quantity,  but  real  stniSf— 
not  an  airy  nothing  of  the  mind,  but 
somewhat  that  you  could  throw  at  a 
dog — marbles,  apples,  blocks,  window 
panes,  coins  of  the  realm,  toothpicks. 
You've  studied  and  recited  and  coerced 
others  to  study  and  recite  factors  since 
your  days  in  dame  school.  Honest  now, 
can  you  take  forty-eight  toothpicks  and 
arrange  them  to  show  all  the  factors  of 
forty-eight?  'Tis  a  fair  question,  else 
is  factoring  a  figment. 

It  has  come  down  from  the  foretime  that 
we  should  get  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract  as  soon  as  possible.  Nay»  not  so. 
Hang  on  to  the  concrete  until  the  younk- 
ers  get  to  algebra,  else  they  will  make 
ridiculous  and  absurd  fools  of  themselves 
the  first  time  they  are  asked,  What 
should  be  the  price  of  a  half  pint  if  a  gal- 
lon sells  for  $2.50. 

Brethren,  we  have  wandered  far  afield 
in  the  matter  of  figuring.  So  have  we  in 
other  things  because  of  the  worship  of  the 
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book.  Boys  received  liberal  educations 
before  a  book  was  writ;  so  could  they  now 
without  books.  Read  Corbin's  **An 
American  at  Oxford;"  there  are  three 
parts  to  an  education,  first,  good  com- 
pany; second,  good  sport;  third,  last  and 
least,  the  book. — Colorado  School  /oumal. 


REFINED  ALCOHOUSM." 


THE  term,  **  refined  alcoholism,*'  is 
used  to  designate  a  disease  resembling 
delirium  tremens,  yet  which  does  not  be- 
tray itself  until  it  is  ready  to  do  its  fatal 
work.  The  death  of  George  Turner  in 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  was  at- 
tributed by  the  doctors  to  delirium  tre- 
mens, but  as  the  man  had  led  a  temperate 
life,  his  friends  demanded  an  autopsy. 
He  had  never  been  intoxicated  in  his 
life.  He  simply  took  a  moderate  drink 
of  whisky  in  the  morning  and  another 
before  retiring  at  night.  This  habit  con- 
tinued for  thirty  years,  had  induced 
chronic  meningitis,  softening  of  the  brain 
and  other  maladies  attributable  to  whisky ; 
hence  the  coroner's  verdict  of  death  by 
**  refined  alcoholism." 

This  must  be  an  insidious  disease  which 
Is  creeping  into  the  lives  of  many  men 
who  regard  themselves  as  strictly  tem- 
perate; the  daily  drink  of  whisky  is  surely 
preparing  the  way  for  some  fatal  malady, 
if  not  for  delirium  tremens  or  softening  oJF 
the  brain.  It  is  not  safe  to  take  even  the 
''•occasional." 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
hospitals  of  Prance  have  become  so  con- 
vinced of  the  injurious  eflfects  of  alcoholic 
brinks  regularly  in  small  quantities  that 
they  have  issued  a  warning  which  it  will 
be  well  for  people  everywhere  to  heed. 
This  warning  is  published  in  the  form  of 
a  placard,  and  is  distributed  by  the  civic 
authorities  and  posted  conspicuously  in 
the  public  hospitals.    It  reads  as  follows: 

''  The  majority  of  maladies  treated  in 
the  hospitals  are  caused,  or  aggravated, 
by  the  abuse,  and  even  by  the  simple  use 
of  liquids  containing  alcohol;  all  of  these 
liquids,  however  denominated,  are  dan- 
gerous. We  direct  especial  attention  to 
the  so-called  aperitifs,  such  as  absinthe 
and  bitters. 

*  *  The  brandies  and  liquors  are  also  very 
destructive,  and,  likewise,  wine  in  large 
quantities.  More  than  one  litre  per  day 
of  wine  represents  a  dangerous  quantity. 
Taken  before  eating,  the  liquids  depress 


the  appetite,  whatever  advertisers  may 
say  to  the  contrary;  they  bum  the  stom- 
ach, the  liver  and  the  arteries.  After 
eating,  alcohol,  in  whatever  form  served, 
troubles  the  digestion,  and  at  the  end  of 
some  time  it  is  impossible  to  do  without 
drinking,  and  from  this  moment  the  vic- 
tim is  alcoholic. 

*'  It  is  possible  to  become  alcoholic  in 
drinking  regularly  the  liquids  indicated 
above,  and  that  also  without  entering  in- 
to a  state  of  intoxication. 

'*  The  working  classes  labor  under  the 
greatest  error  in  believing  that  alcohol 
gives  strength.  Those  who  are  addicted 
to  its  use  realize  merely  an  artificial  ex- 
citement which  lasts  but  a  short  time  and 
leaves  them  soon  more  fatigued  than  be- 
fore. They  then  desire  to  cure  this 
fatigue  in  again  consuming  alcohol,  and 
they  thus  become  alcoholic. 

**  Alcoholics  become  insane  easily,  and 
are  liable  to  very  painful  forms  of  paraly- 
sis. We  often  treat  workingmen  who  have 
been  very  robust  but  who  have  become 
rapidly  consumptive  because  they  have 
regularly  taken  before  each  meal  their 
aperitifs, 

**  The  children  of  alcoholic  parents  are 
almost  always  badly  formed,  weak- 
minded,  insane,  scrofulous  or  epileptic. 
They  die  often  in  convulsions. 

'*  Criminals  are  in  large  part  alcoholics 
or  children  of  alcoholics." 

France  is  noted  for  its  consumption  of 
so-called  light  wines,  which  only  create 
an  appetite  for  stronger  wines,  and  for 
other  alcoholic  drinks.  The  aperitifs  are 
less  expensive  and  are  very  largely  used. 
— Rostrum. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 


THE  Annual  Convention  of  County 
Superintendents  was  held  in  Assem- 
bly Hall,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  9, 
1904,  Co.  Supt.  George  W.  Weiss,  of 
Schuylkill,  in  the  Chair,  and  Supt.  G. 
W.  Moore,  of  Chester,  Secretary,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  report  of 
proceedings.  The  report  was  not  received 
in  time  for  March  number,  and  the  April 
number  was  filled  with  proceedings  of 
Norristown  convention,  so  that  it  has 
been  carried  over  to  this  late  date.  It  is 
good  matter  for  any  month  in  the  year. 
Supt.  Garver,  Dauphin  County,  deliv- 
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ered  the  address  of  welcome,  and  Supt. 
Hamilton,  Allegheny,  made  a  fitting 
response.  Addresses  were  also  made  by 
Deputy  State  Supts.  J.  Q.  Stewart  and 
Henry  Hoock. 

The  regular  business  of  the  meeting 
was  considered.  The  following  paper 
was  read  by  Supt.  J.  C.  Taylor,  of  Lack- 
awanna County: 

THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

Its  Origin. —Three  laws  have  been  passed 
relating  to  county  institutes.  Accoraing  to 
an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  ap- 
proved April  9,  1867,  the  county  superinten- 
tendent  of  each  county  was  authorized  to 
call  the  teachers  of  the  county  together  once 
a  year  in  a  teachers'  institute,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  education.  Another  act, 
passed  in  1885,  reduced  the  length  of  a  school 
month  from  twenty- two  to  twenty  days,  and 
required  that  all  the  schools  of  a  county 
should  be  closed  during  the  week  of  the 
county  institute.  By  a  third  law,  passed  in 
1887,  directors  are  required  to  pay  out  of  the 
school  funds  the  expenses  of  teachers  at- 
tending the  county  institute. 

Purpose. SeYetBl  Normal  Schools  had 
been  established  before  the  passage  of  the 
county- institute  law;  but  these  schools 
could  only  provide  for  the  future,  and  edu- 
cational leaders  felt  the  need  of  some  agency 
by  which  the  work  of  those  who  were  then 
teaching  could  be  improved.  To  meet  this 
demand,  to  provide  a  way  in  which  teachers 
already  in  tne  schools  might  improve  them- 
selves in  the  practice  of  teaching,  and  still 
continue  in  their  positions,  the  county  in- 
stitute was  devised. 

Ofipositton.— The  county  institute  was  not 
at  first  a  complete  suocess.  Like  nearly  all 
other  efibrts  for  improvement,  its  story  is 
one  of  opposition  and  slow  growth.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  very  persons  whom  it  was 
designed  to  benefit.  Teachers  could  not  see 
why  they  should  spend  their  time  attending 
institutes.  Directors  regarded  the  institute 
as  some  new-fangled  nonsense,  and  were  wil- 
ling that  the  teachers  should  continue  their 
schools  and  ignore  the  institute.  Then 
.  came  the  second  act,  requiring  the  schools 
to  be  closed  during  the  institute,  and  cut- 
ting down  the  length  of  the  school  month 
two  days.  But  even  this  concession  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  opposition.  Many 
teachers  still  found  it  cheaper  and  more 
agreeable  to  remain  at  home  than  to  attend 
the  institute.  This  led  to  the  third  law  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  expenses,  which 
practically  solved  the  question  of  attend- 
ance. 

Evolution, — There  has  also  been  an  evolu- 
tion or  development  in  the  curriculum  and 
management  of  the  institute.  Its  purpose, 
as  declared  in  the  law  is  to  improve  the 
teachers  in  the  science  and  art  of  education. 
But  in  the  earlier  institutes  superintendents 


found  teachers  so  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  they  were  required  to  teach, 
that  they  gave  a  portion  of  the  time  to  in- 
struction in  the  common  branches.  This  wa» 
probably  wise,  being  in  harmony  with  the 
well-known  pedagogical  law:  '  'Begin  where 
you  are,  or,  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
related  unknown."  Next  came  the  method 
stage,  in  which  a  multiplicity  of  devices^ 
erroneously  called  methods,  were  pre- 
sented and  industriously  copied  into  note- 
books. After  this  came  the  great-educator 
stage,  in  which  the  life  of  some  educational 
reformer  was  exploited,  and  his  pet  hobby 
was  ma^ified  until  it  appeared  to  be  the 
chief  thing  in  teaching. 

From  this  not  unprofitable  educational 
hero-worship,  by  the  perfectly  natural  pro- 
cess of  comparison  arose  the  quest  for  edu- 
cational principles,  or  some  guiding  truths 
by  which  teachers  might  test  the  doctrines^ 
of  educational  writers  and  speakers,  and 
determine  for  themselves  the  mlse  and  the 
true. 

This  search  for  educational  principles  led 
directly  up  to  the  study  of^  psycnology, 
and  lectures  on  this  subject  then  became 
the  leading  feature  of  county  institutes. 
Here  another  difficulty  was  met.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  psychologists  do  not 
always  agree,  and  seekers  for  educational 
principles  found  themselves  on  uncertain 
ground.  To  determine  the  facts  and  secure 
a  firm  foundation  for  educational  doctrine, 
it  became  necessary  to  take  up  psychology 
anew  in  an  experimental  way.  This  led 
the  investigators  to  the  fountain  head,  the 
study  of  children.  These  subjects,  experi- 
mental psychology  and  child  study,  now 
occupy  a  prominent  place  on  nearly  all 
Pennsylvania  institute  programmes.  Other 
favorite  themes  are  elementary  science  or 
nature  study  and  the  introduction  of  litera- 
ture into  elementary  schools.  In  brief,  the 
changing  themes  on  our  institute  pro- 
grammes have  been  representative  of  the 
progress  of  educational  thought  in  thia 
country  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Through- 
out the  evolution  of  the  county  institute 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  text-book 
worship  and  an  increasing  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute rational  methods  for  traditional;  but 
tradition  still  holds  a  strong  grip  on  our 
schools. 

Institute  Managtment.-^While  some  im- 
provement may  be  noted  in  the  methods  of 
conducting  institutes,  changes  in  manage* 
ment  have  not  been  so  noticeable  as  those 
in  the  subject-matter  presented.  The  work 
is  and  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to 
lectures.  Discussion  was  tried  and  found 
unprofitable.  Class  work  to  illustrate 
methods  of  teaching  proved  a  failure.  The 
use  of  local  talent  was  not  well  received. 
Our  teachers  demand  and  are  not  satisfied 
with  less  than  the  best  speakers  available. 
Superintendents  search  the  United  States 
from  Maine  to  California  for  lecturers  who 
can  throw  new  light  on  educational  prob- 
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lems.  The  ablest  speakers  are  engaged  one, 
two,  and  sometimes  three  years  in  advance. 
Bxtiense  is  not  spared,  and  the  teachers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  best  talent. 

Bnt  there  has  been  a  decided  change  of 
opinion  among  superintendents  in  recent 
years  as  to  what  is  the  best  talent.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  county  institute  instruct- 
ors were  sought  who  had  the  deepest  and 
most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  their 
subjects.  College  professors,  authors  ot 
text-books,  and  others  who  had  a  reputation 
for  profundity  were  invited  to  instruct  the 
teacners.  But  little  attention  was  paid  to 
oratorical  power.  If  the  instructor  knew 
his  subject,  it  was  enough.  Thus  many 
eminent  scholars,  who  were  exceedingly 
dull  speakers,  delivered  lectures  full  ot 
erudition,  which,  being  over  the  heads  ot 
the  teachers,  produced  slight  effect. 

In  later  institutes  superintendents  have 
sought  instructors  who,*while  perhaps  not 
so  learned,  had  the  power  to  interest  and 
inspire.  Believing  that  the  time  is  too 
short  and  that  conditions  are  unfavorable  to 
systematic  instruction,  we  have  aimed  to 
present  to  teachers  a  higher  ideal,  and 
deepen  their  interest  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  come  to  believe  that  as  much 
depends  on  the  personality  of  the  instructor 
as  upon  his  subject-matter ;  that  one  must 
have  a  real  sympathy  with  teachers  and  a 
deep  interest  in  education  to  make  the  in- 
struction ^iven  effiective. 

We  believe  that  the  institute  instructor 
must  have  not  only  a  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, but  real  teaching  power.  While  his 
instruction  must  be  interesting  and  perti- 
nent, he  must  have  the  insight  to  compre- 
hend the  attitude  and  limitations  of  his 
audience,  and  be  able  to  adapt  his  treatment 
of  his  subject  to  the  needs  of  his  hearers. 
The  carefully  prepared  lecture  read  with 
lifeless  monotony  is  no  longer  effective. 
The  speaker  must  be  full  of  his  theme  to 
the  point  of  enthusiasm  or  he  cannot  arouse 
enthusiasm  in  others. 

Simplifying  the  Work, — Another  indica- 
tion of  progress  in  county-institute  work  is 
found  in  a  tendency  towards  simplicity.  In 
studying  the  earlier  programmes  we  find  a 
large  number  of  speakers  and  a  multiplicity 
of  heterogeneous  subjects.  Instructors  came 
only  for  a  day  or  two,  sometimes  for  a  single 
address.  The  programme  was  like  a  kaleid- 
oscope with  constantly  changing  combina- 
tions of  the  new  and  strange.  The  inten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  to  entertain  and 
amuse  by  variety.  A  little  of  every  thing 
and  not  much  of  anytiiing.  From  beginning 
to  end  of  the  week,  rush  and  bustle  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Many  choice  bits  were 
crowded  out  for  lack  of  time.  Six  hours  a 
day  of  this  hurly-burly  was  not  enough  ;  the 
evenings  were  filled  too.  Three,  four, 
and  sometimes  five  evening  lectures  were 
S^ven.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  teachers 
returned  to  their  homes  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted and  with  a  sense  of  confusion  and 


dizziness  similar  to  that  produced  by  riding 
on  a  merry-go-round. 

In  the  best  modem  institutes  only  three 
or  four  instructors  are  employed  and  they 
continue  their  work  throughout  the  week 
in  a  series  of  closely  related  lectures. 
Superintendents  have  discovered  the  value 
of  concentration.  Only  a  feiii  subjects  are 
discussed,  and  time  is  taken  to  do  the  work 
more  thoroughly.  Hours  are  shortened  and 
intermissions  are  frequent.  Music  is  used 
effectively  to  brighten  the  programme  and 
prevent  fatigue.  The  superintendent  man- 
ages the  institute  as  a  skillful  teacher  does 
a  school,  avoiding  friction  and  overwork. 
He  aims  to  produce  certain  definite  imprest - 
sions.  The  institute  is  planned  to  that  end. 
Indefinite  and  distracting  matter  is  ex- 
cluded. All  details  are  carefull]^  arranged. 
Nothing  is  left  to  chance  or  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment. 

If,  after  ten  years'  experience  in  the  work, 
one  might  venture  to  give  any  advice  to  a. 
young  superintendent,  it  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

Confine  effort  in  each  institute  to  a  few 
important  lines  of  work. 

Get  the  best  talent  possible;  poor  in- 
structors are  dear  at  any  price. 

Avoid  instructors  who  depend  on  funny 
stories  to  hold  the  attention. 

Prefer  instructors  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  teaching. 

Buy  enthusiasm  when  you  can  :  It  is  con- 
tagious. 

Make  lecture  periods  short.  If  three 
lectures  are  to  be  given  in  a  half  day,  cut  to 
thirty  minutes. 

Give  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  the  close  of 
each  lecture  for  conversation. 

Have  plenty  of  music. 

Be  as  particular  in  selecting  your  con- 
ductor of  music  as  you  are  in  choosing  other 
instructors. 

Does  it  Pay  f— In  discussing  the  county 
institute  we  cannot  avoid  the  very  pertinent 
question,  Does  it  pay  ?  Are  the  benefits  to 
teachers  and  schools  an  adequate  return  for 
the  time  and  money  spent?  The  total 
amount  of  the  institute  expenditures  for  the 
State  is  about  seventy  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  The  expenses  of  about  twenty-four 
thousand  teachers  who  attend  the  institutes, 
estimated  at  ten  dollars  each,  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 
If  to  these  sums  we  add  the  value  of  the 
time  contributed  by  the  teachers  at  two 
dollars  per  day  we  have  another  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  dollars.  Uniting 
these  three  sums  we  find  the  total  expenses- 
I>er  year  to  be  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  little  more  than  a 
half  million  dollars.  This  aggregate  seems 
at  first  thought  a  ^eat  sum  to  spend  on  in- 
stitutes, and  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  if 
institutes  really  do  pay.  If  we  carry  the 
investigation  a  little  further  we  find  that 
the  total  cost  of  institutes  is  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the   sum   paid   for  text   books 
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(|S56>795)  aii<l  is  only  a  little  more  than  the 
cost  of  school  supplies  such  as  maps,  charts, 
paper,  pencils,  etc.  ($470,350).  We  are  re- 
lieved when  we  discover  that  the  whole  sum 
exi>ended  for  institutes  is  only  about  one- 
fifueth  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  $25,000,000 
annually  spentin  Pennsylvania  on  thepublic 
schools.  If  jire  have  a  house  and  lot  from 
which  we  derive  an  income,  we  expect  to 
expend  at  least  two  per  cent,  in  taxes,  in- 
surance and  repairs  to  keep  it  in  proper  con- 
dition. Is  it  not  equally  wise  to  spend 
money  to  keep  our  teachers  in  condition  to 
do  their  best  work  ? 

The  county  institute  docs  pay.  No  other 
Agency,  unless  we  except  the  Normal 
Schools,  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania.  It  provides  a 
meeting  place  where  all  the  teacners  of  the 
county  may  become  acquainted  and  ex- 
change ideas.  Here  youn^  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers  come  into  friendly  relations 
with  the  veterans,  and  lose  that  sense  of 
impotence  which  often  arises  in  the  minds 
of  isolated  teachers.  They  find  that  they 
are  members  of  a  great  army  or  fraternity 
which  is  waging  war  against  ignorance 
and  is  bound  to  win,  because  li^t  rules 
darkness.  Here  both  veterans  and  tyros 
may  come  into  personal  relations  with  the 
greatest  educational  thinkers  of  the  time 
and  listen  to  the  best  thought  on  education. 
Here  the  teacher's  ambition  may  be  kindled 
anew  to  do  bravely  and  faithfully  his  part 
in  the  ^reat  work  of  uplifting  humanity. 

Has  It  been  done,  friends?  Yes,  many, 
many  times,  and  will  be  again.  Thousands 
have  felt  the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand 
at  the  county  institute,  and  have  gone  back 
to  their  schools  renewed,  refreshed  and 
burning  with  zeal  to  do  better  work.  Not 
all  speakers  have  this  power,  but  when  a 
master  comes  bearing  the  sacred  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm, then  is  a  miracle  done,  and  the 
zeal  of  his  hearers  is  kindled  afresh.  This 
is  the  work  that  tells.  A  new  ideal  appears, 
new  resolutions  are  formed,  and  the  teacher 
steps  upon  higher  ground. 

This,  then,  is  the  chief  work  of  the  county 
institute.  Not  so  much  to  add  to  the  teach- 
er's stock  of  knowledge  of  science  and  of 
literature,  nor  even  to  teach  the  latest  discov- 
eries of  the  new  psychology  and  child  study 
although  this  work  is  very  valuable  ;  but 
rather  to  arouse  dormant  interest  in  the  old 

Sroblem  of  enlightening  the  world,  to  touch 
[le  sympathy  lor  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
taught, to  present  a  higher  ideal,  to  plant 
in  the  heart  of  every  teacher  the  divine  fire 
of  enthusiasm,  and  send  each  forth  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  missionary  determined 
to  do  noble  work. 

Brethren,  if  we  can  do  this,  what  is  two 
per  cent.? 

Supt.  H.  V.  B.  Garver,  of  Dauphin 
county,  then  read  a  paper  in  answer  to  the 
question.  What  Constitutes  a  Good  School 
from  the  Superintendent's  Standpoint  ? 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  SCHOOL 
PROM  THE  COUNTY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT'S VIEW  ? 

I  would  say  in  brief  that  a  good  teacher  is 
the  making  of  a  good  school.  We  often 
hear  the  sentence,  "As  is  the  teacher  so  is 
the  school."  The  teacher  of  a  good  school 
must  be  one  who  has  had  considerable 
training  and  has  done  considerable  work 
aloufi"  pedagogical  lines,  or  must  be  one 
who  had  some  years  of  practical  experience 
in  the  school-room  with  a  careful  study  of 
pedagogics.  Such  a  teacher  is  acquainted 
with  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  need 
not  and  does  not  enter  the  school-room  as  an 
apprentice  to  practice  on  the  minds  of  our 
children  and  bar  their  future  well-being, 
but  instead  knows  what,  when,  and  how  to 
do,  in  the  conducting  of  the  recitation,  to 
get  accurate  results. 

We  know  that  the  high  art  of  teaching 
requires  that  the  instructor  should  be  su^ 
merged  and  the  school  be  a  place  where, 
under  unconscious  direction  ana  inspiration, 
the  pupil  shall  find  results  waiting  his  own 
pleasurable  investigations  and  personal  cre- 
ation. There  may  be  virtue  of  a  kind  in  the 
school-room  where  the  teacher  carefully 
plans  all  the  steps  of  procedure  and  insists 
on  the  performance  of  work  according  to  her 
ideals ;  but,  in  educative  worth,  it  can  not 
compare  with  that  where  the  pupil  feels  the 
glow  which  comes  from  personal  discovery 
and  accomplishment.  It  is  a  small  thing 
for  a  teacner  to  be  an  imitator,  a  great 
thing  to  be  a  creator.  The  father  who  in- 
sists on  his  son  holding  the  board  while  he 
drives  the  nail  may  drive  the  nail  well ; 
but  he  who  holds  the  board  while  his  son 
drives  the  nail  does  better.  The  nail  may 
not  be  so  well  driven,  but  he  educates  the 
son.  Even  so  in  the  school-room  the  child 
must  be  permitted  to  do  his  work.  Dead 
time  must  give  place  to  active  endeavor. 
The  child  must  be  led  by  the  teacher  to  be 
a  discoverer,  an  originator,  a  creator.  He 
must  be  permitted  to  drive  the  nail. 

There  must  be  the  removal  of  all  false  in- 
centive and  the  substitution  of  the  perform- 
ance of  work  from  pure  love  for  work  and 
because  it  is  right.  The  school  must  be 
the  promoter  of  health,  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral.  Given  its  constituency, 
it  must  be  responsible  for  results.  The 
product  of  the  school  must  be  the  free,  en- 
kindled soul  alive  to  observation,  trained  to 
habits  of  industry,  original  inquiry,  and 
artistic  enjovment,  a  creator  of  the  world  of 
action,  a  self-governing,  independent-think- 
ing, and  wealth-contributing  citizen. 

The  good  teacher  never  fails  to  give  jnst 
opportunity  to  either  the  **bom  long'*  or 
•*bom  short."  The  bright,  capable  pnpil 
is  given  plenty  to  do  and  his  ambition 
aroused  ;  while  the  slow-going  pupil,  who 
often  fruits  best  in  later  life,  has  been 
helped  and  encouraged  instead  of  disconr- 
aged. 
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Teachers  with  the  qualities  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  parag^phs  will 
not  have  more  than  necessary  confusion  ; 
will  in  course  of  a  short  time  aid  in  pro- 
curing all  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
decorations,  and  the  building  of  new  modern 
school  houses  at  proper  positions  and  places 
to  promote  the  health  of  our  future  citizens. 

Statistics  are  abundant  to  show  the 
immense  amount  of  physical  impairment, 
and  sometimes  wreckage,  attendant  wppn 
the  pursuit  of  an  education.  If  education 
is  to  mean  anything,  it  must  mean  health ; 
and  unless  the  public  schools  are  promoters 
of  health,  they  are  fundamentally  wrone. 
Stanley  Hall  says :  "  Now,  if  this  tremend- 
ous suiool  engine,  in  which  everybody 
believes  with  a  catholic  consensus  of  belief 
perhaps  never  before  attained,  is  in  the 
least  degree  tending  to  deteriorate  mankind 
physically,  it  is  bad ;  knowledge  bought  at 
the  expense  of  health,  which  is  wholeness 
or  holiness  itself  in  its  brightest  aspect,  is 
not  worth  what  it  costs."  Health  condi- 
tions all.  The  brightest  joys  of  life  mean 
foil  maturity,  national  prosperity.  May  we 
not  reverentl^^  ask,  what  shall  it  profit  a 
child  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  of  knowl- 
edge and  lose  his  health,  or  what  shall  he 
give  in  exchange  for  his  health  ?  Shall  the 
school  be  held  responsible  for  results? 
Most  certainly.  It  is  found  that  myopia, 
hollov7  chests,  spinal  curvatures,  heart  de- 
fects, and  nervous  and  digestive  diseases 
increase  in  schools.  Expert  examinations 
find  this  to  be  the  case,  and  who  is  at  fault  .^ 
It  must  be  the  mission  of  the  school  to  pro- 
mote health,  to  inspire  to  action,  to  inculate 
a  love  for  noble  things,  and  to  lift  to  the 
level  of  higher  living. 

Better  results  will  be  obtained  in  our 
schools  in  the  future.  This  is  shown  by 
the  enormous  interest  the  better  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  are  taking  in  child  study. 
The  school  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
based  on  a  better  knowledge  of  children 
and  work  a  new  era  in  education. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  con- 
tinued by  Supt.  C.  ly.  Gramley,  of  Cen- 
tre county,  as  follows : 

This  question  can  be  briefly  answered  by 
saying  that  the  school  that  strengthens  the 
perceptive  faculties,  induces  habits  of  hon- 
esty and  of  self-dependence  of  thought, 
-cultivates  the  faculty  of  expression,  broad- 
ens the  grasp  of  the  child,  gives  it  full 
activity;  in  short,  the  school  that  prepares 
best  for  real  life — for  complete  living — is  the 
school  the  Superintendent  delights  in,  and 
whose  operations  send  him  on  his  way  re- 
joicing while  in  search  for  another  similar 
school.  Those  of  us  that  have  vast  domains 
to  cover,  man^  schools  to  see,  and  these 
visits  necessarily  short,  may  frequently  err 
somewhat  when  we  tr}^  to  place  an  estimate 
on  the  merit  or  demerit  of^  a  teacher.  This 
wrong  estimate  may  in  part  result  from 
preconceived    opinions  —  wrongly    so,    of 


course,  for  where  we  expect  merit,  medioc- 
rity may  hardly  be  found,  and  when  we 
look  for  ordinary  work,  efficiency  may  be 
exemplified. 

In  this  discussion  we  place  the  teacher  in 
the  fore-ground,  for  **  As  the  teacher  is,  so 
is  the  school."  The  Superintendent  de- 
lights to  find  a  school  under  the  fostering 
care  of  a  teacher  who  feels  that  he  has  not 
missed  his  calling,  one  who  prefers  his 
work  to  every  other  vocation,  who  regards 
his  mission  as  a  hi?h  one,  appreciating  his 
opportunities  for  doing  good,  and  at  the 
same  time  realizes  that  grave  responsibili- 
ties rest  upon  him,  who  cannot  be  flattered 
by  offers  of  political  preferment  but  with 
Pestalozzi  say,  "I  want  to  be  a  school* 
master." 

The  secret  of  success  or  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  is  often  hard  to  discover  in 
one  brief  visit,  for  his  inner  life  and  spirit 
tell  his  worth.  In  every  line  of  work  the 
man  who  has  within  his  bosom  what  some 
one  called  an  excellent  spirit  is  the  man 
whom  all  admire,  and  it  is  this  that  gives 
him  great  power  and  thus  best  fits  him,  as 
a  teacher,  for  his  work.  Among  the  needed 
school  virtues  or  graces  that  are  reflected 
by  this  spirit,  love  stands  pre-eminently  at 
the  head.  Burns  says,  **  What  is  life  when 
wanting  love  ? '  *  Another  has  said,  ' '  When 
all  else  fails,  love  saves."  Longfellow  puts 
it  in  this  way  : 

'*  Love  is  master  of  all  arts, 
And  puts  it  into  human  hearts, 
The  strangest  thing  to  say  and  do." 

Drummond  calls  love,  "the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world."  The  Superintendent 
wants  to  find  every  teacher  overflowing  with 
love,  and  be  willing  to  manifest  it  in  behalf 
of  all  his  children,  and  especially  should 
love  flow  forth  for  the  wayward  and  neg- 
lected boy.  What  a  blessine  to  a  school 
when  a  teacher's  heart  is  full  of  love,  and 
pours  it  out  on  those  who  need  it  most! 

This  excellent  spirit  also  shows  earnest- 
ness. Saint  Paul  can  be  regarded  a  model 
of  earnestness  and  like  him  the  teacher 
must  "press  toward  the  mark."  The 
Superintendent  insists  on  seeing  earnest- 
ness at  all  times.  A  continual  inspiration 
pervades  the  school  when  earnestness  is  the 
watchword,  and  the  teacher  without  fuss  or 
noise  moves  on  irresistibly  and  with  fixed 
determination  teaches  well,  and  uncon- 
sciously controls  the  school.  From  such  a 
school  we  may  expect  to  reap  earnest  boys, 
boys  who  will  become  the  earnest  men  of 
to-morrow.  The  earnest  man  does  more  for 
the  world  than  the  man  of  genius. 

This  excellent  spirit  is  likewise  magnan- 
imous. Give  us  the  teacher  who  has  an 
open  and  large  heart.  It  is  this  kind  of  a 
teacher  that  beholds  the  good  in  life  over 
and  above  that  which  is  bad.  He  is  broad- 
minded  and  the  petty  annoyances  incident 
to  school  life  do  not  irritate  him,  and  this 
breadth  of  character  prevents   him    from 
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magnifying  the  weaknesses  and  faults  of 
his  pupils.  The  teacher  who  lacks  this 
characteristic  is  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
narrowness,  and  is  certainly  not  receiving 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent.  A 
narrow  spirit  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  cannot  help  to  make  a  good  school. 
The  large-hearted  teacher  may  see  faults 
that  are  trifling,  and  yet  be  able  to  proceed 
as  though  these  faults  were  not  seen.  It  is 
a  joy  to  find  a  school  whose  teacher  can  for- 
give, who  harbors  no  ill-will  against  a  pupil 
or  parent;  for  the  enmities  that  destroy 
mudi  of  the  good  in  the  world  at  large  dare 
not  find  harTOrage  in  the  teacher's  domain, 
if  he  would  have  the  Superintendent's 
'•Well  done.*' 

Environments  cannot  determine  success, 
but  when  favorable,  help  much  to  make 
success  easier,  but  as  these  conditions  lie 
largely  beyond  the  power  and  control  of  the 
teacher  we  will  say  nothing  about  them. 

Give  us  a  school  with  an  all-around 
teacher,  with  sympathy,  character,  and 
scholarship  beautifully  balanced  and  we 
shall  find  the  school  which  may  be  denom- 
inated *  *  a  good  school. ' '  A  teacher  possess- 
ing these  elements  gives  us  the  right  sort 
of  a  school.  To  him  we  can  commit  our 
boys  and  girls— to  him  we  can  trust  the 
future. 

Supts.  Hamilton  of  Allegheny,  Gard- 
ner of  York,  Bevan  of  Carbon,  Rapp  of 
Berks,  Snoke  of  Lebanon,  Brecht  of 
Lancaster,  and  Rupp  of  Lehigh,  took 
part  in  the  discussion  of  these  papers. 

A  committee  on  resolutions  consisting 
of  Supts.  Moore  of  Chester,  Hamilton  of 
Allegheny,  and  Smith  of  Delaware,  pre- 
sented the  following  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Supt.  B.  F.  Hoffecker  of  Mont- 
gomery county : 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  the  members 
of  the  County  Superintendents'  section  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association 
learn  of  the  death  of  their  President,  Supt. 
R.  F.  Hoffecker  of  Montgomery  county. 

The  call  of  the  Heavenly  Father  came  to 
him  early  in  December.  He  was  stricken 
suddenly  with  chill  which  soon  resulted  in 
double  pneumonia,  and  in  a  few  days  ter- 
minated his  life.  In  his  death  the  State 
has  lost  her  oldest  County  Superintendent 
in  years  ot  service. 

His  work  was  well  done  and  the  influence 
of  his  life  will  be  felt  upon  the  citizens  of 
Montgomery  county  for  years  to  come,  for 
he  devoted  himself  conscientiously  to  every 
phase  ol  the  work  of  his  office,  the  responsi- 
bility of  which  he  seemed  to  fully  appreci- 
ate. 

Resolved,  That  our  S3rmpathies  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
we  record  our  appreciation  of  the  loss  the 
cause  of  education  has  sustained  in  his 
death. 


Snpts.  Hamilton  of  Allegheny,  Rnpp 
of  Lehigh  and  Moore  of  Chester  were 
appoint^  as  an  Executive  Committee  to 
prepare  for  the  next  annual  convention. 
It  was  decided  that  the  convention  meet 
in  the  city  of  Harrisburg  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  the  day  appointed 
in  the  year  the  Legislature  is  in  session 
(odd  years),  and  alternately  with  the  State 
Educational  Association. 

The  convention  proved  both  interesting 
and  helpful  to  the  County  Superinten- 
dents. It  is  especially  desired  that  all 
Superintendents  be  present  at  the^  next 
meeting,  due  notice  of  which  will  be 
given  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^ 
and  also  sent  to  each  Superintendent. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Co.  Supt 
G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill;  Vice-President, 
Miss  Mattie  Collins,  Cameron;  Secretary, 
G.  W.  Moore,  Chester;  and  Treasurer, 
J.  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  TREE- 
PLANTING. 


THE  Marshfield  farm  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, says  C.  C.  Andrews,  in  the  Nem 
York  Tribune,  comprised  1,700  acres  of 
fairly  good  soil,  free  from  rocks,  and 
about  half  of  it  undulating  surface.  He 
used  to  speak  of  it  as  having  ** light" 
soil,  and  being  on  the  ''bleak"  shore  of 
the  sea.  There  are  views  from  it  of  the 
blue  sea,  and  of  vessels  under  full  sail. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  old  Plymouth 
colony  settlement.  Winslow  was  buried 
in  the  little  cemetery  on  aa  elevated  site 
adjoining  the  Webster  plaot,  where  most 
of  the  inscriptions  are  too  old  to  be  de- 
ciphered, and  where  also  is  the  extremely 
plain  tomb  of  Webster— -earth  covered 
with  a  simple  marble  slab. 

While  they  do  not  belong  to  forestry,  I 
did,  however,  look  at  the  fine  trees  in  the 
apple  orchard  of  11  acres  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster planted;  also  the  lawn.  The  lawn 
consists  of  about  six  to  eight  acres  of 
pleasantly  undulating  surface.  A  hand- 
some broad  avenue,  mostly  of  elms,  leads 
from  the  public  road  through  it  to  the 
house  (Mr.  Webster's  house  was  burned 
a  few  years  ago,  and  has  been  replaced 
by  another),  a  distance  of  about  300  yards, 
and  trees,  mostly  hardwood,  are  distrib- 
uted so  tastefully  over  it  as  to  make, 
together  with  the  little  lake  of  about 
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thiee  acres  along  the  rear»  a  princely 
surrounding.  The  trees  are  now  in  their 
prime,  and  the  lawn  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  it  could  have  been  fifty  years  ago, 
in  Mr.  Webster's  time.  There  are  few 
finer  lawns  probably  in  America. 

Mr.  Webster  began  tree-planting  on 
this  farm  sixty-eight  years  ago.  He 
planted  a  great  many  small  white  pines 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  his  farm 
in  lines  or  belts.  Many  of  these  pines 
now  stand,  and  are  not  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter  breast  high.  I  noticed  a 
few  Scotch  pines.  There  are  occasional 
stumps,  and  some  of  the  pines  that  he 
planted  were  cut  and  used  for  timber 
when  they  had  a  diameter  of  two  feet. 
There  are  now  growing  on  the  farm  one 
or  more  moderate  tracts  of  close-standing 
young  white  pine  twenty  feet  high,  the 
natural  growth  from  seed  of  pines  planted 
by  Mr.  Webster,  a  fact  significant  in  for- 
estry. In  a  letter  written  by  him  at 
Marshfield,  on  May  26th,  1842,  to  Mrs. 
Edward  Curtis,  describing  the  place,  he 
states  that  there  was  then  on  the  *'  north 
and  northwest  a  thick  belt  of  trees  planted 
by  the  same  hand  that  now  indites  this 
description. '  *  These  certainly  ^ere  pines, 
of  which  some  are  now  standing,  and 
whether  they  were  planted  to  beautify 
the  place,  as  Mr.  Wright  thinks,  or  for 
shelter  belts  or  for  timber,  they  have  had 
useful  forestry  effects,  because  the  trees 
served  as  wind-breaks  and  became  valu- 
able for  timber.  Mr.  Webster  certainly 
exemplified  valuable  principles  of  for- 
estry, and  his  example  should  every- 
where give  it  an  impulse. 

Some  of  the  trees  which  he  planted  he 
named  for  his  children.  His  children 
are  no  more,  but  the  trees  are  standing. 
Surely  he  brought  with  him  his  love  of 
trees  and  his  stimulus  for  tree-planting 
from  his  native  valley  of  the  Merrimac. 
In  his  boyhood  he  felt  the  sublimity  of 
primeval  forest.  Nowhere  has  the  white 
pine — the  most  valuable  of  trees — flour- 
ished better  than  in  his  owo  native  val- 
ley. There  grew  the  finest  white  pines 
on  record — one  7  feet  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  probably  180  feet  in  height — the 
greatest  height  which  that  tree  attains. 

As  a  tree-planter  Mr.  Webster  was  in 
advance  of  his  time.  In  some  sense  he 
was  the  forerunner  of  forestry.  He 
planted  trees  both  for  economy  and  for 
ornament,  and  for  long  years  to  come  one 
spot  at  least  of  Pilgrim  soil  will  be  more 
beautiful  for  what  he  did. 


SCHOOI.  GARDENS. 


ANDRBW  WRIGHT  CRAWFORD. 


THE  school  garden  ''is  a  garden  lab- 
oratory ;  it  does  for  the  children  out 
of  doors  what  the  chemical  laboratory, 
the  carpenter  shop  and  the  kitchen  labor- 
atory do  indoors.  It  trains  the  eye  and 
the  hand  along  with  the  intellect  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  pleasurable  employ- 
ment and  physical  exercise  in  the  open 
air  and  sunshine."  School  gardens  are 
thus  described  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

That  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  securing  school  gardens  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools,  and  its  interest 
has  been  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the 
growth  of  the  movement  throughout  the 
country. 

School  gardens  have  been  used  abroad 
for  many  years.  In  some  of  the  German 
States  they  were  established  more  than 
eighty  years  ago.  Thirty- three  years  ago 
Austria  and  Sweden  gave  them  official 
encouragement.  Now  we  find  them  all 
over  Europe  and  it  is  reliably  stated  that 
there  are  one  hundred  thousand  of  them 
there,  at  least.  The  movement  is  spread- 
ing to  the  West  Indies  and  Canada,  and, 
under  the  United  States  Government,  to 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  school 
garden  was  established  in  Boston  in  1891. 
Since  then  a  large  number  have  been  es- 
tablished in  that  city  and  Normal  schools 
elsewhere  have  adopted  the  policy  of  in- 
structing would-be  teachers  in  the  studies 
and  practical  work  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  teach  school  gardening  well. 
The  movement  has  spread  from  Massa- 
chusetts throughout  the  country.  Re- 
ports have  been  received  by  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  from 
at  least  twelve  states  and  there  are  active 
propaganda  being  carried  on  in  several 
other  states  for  the  introduction  of  the 
system  in  connection  with  public  schools. 

Just  what  the  school  garden  is,  and  the 
kind  of  work  that  it  gives,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  report  of  the  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Hyannis,  Mass.^ 
as  follows : 

*'  Last  Spring  it  was  decided  that  man- 
ual training  for  the  seventh  grade  should 
take  the  form  of  gardening.  A  section  of 
the  campus,  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  by  fifty  feet,  was  fertilized,  plowed 
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and  harrowed  and  the  seed  was  purchased 
by  the  State.  Then  this  land  was  turned 
over  to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Mean- 
while the  class  had  gained  some  valuable 
letter- writing  experience  in  sending  care- 
fully written  letters  to  seedsmen.  They 
had  reviewed  their  knowledge  of  men- 
suration by  measuring  and  measuring 
again  the  garden,  and  plotting  off  the 
same  into  different  sections  for  the  plant- 
ing of  the  various  kinds  of  seeds.  Many 
discussions  arose  regarding  the  best  time 
and  place  for  the  planting  of  the  different 
kinds  of  seeds.  These  furnished  oppor- 
tunities for  connecting  the  home  and  the 
school,  for  the  use  of  reference  books,  and 
for  good  live  language  work,  both  oral 
and  written. 

''  As  soon  as  the  weather  was  suitable 
the  children  began  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  planting,  and  on  pleasant  days  they 
worked  in  the  garden  about  an  hour  every 
afternoon.  They  became  very  observant 
of  weather  conditions.  The  different 
kinds  of  seed  were  planted  in  their  sea- 
sons, some,  like  lettuce  and  sweet  com, 
being  planted  at  different  times.  Records 
were  kept  in  books,  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  the  time  of  planting,  the  time  of 
coming  up,  and  the  various  changes  in 
the  growing  plants.  Plants  were  com- 
pared as  to  their  relative  rate  and  man- 
ner of  growth,  and  the  ideas  gained  from 
these  plants  were  used  as  a  basis  for  read- 
ing of  the  growth  of  similar  plants  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  first  rad- 
ishes were  sold  to  the  dormitory  and  for 
these  the  class  received  its  first  check. 
This,  with  other  checks  received  from  the 
sale  of  garden  produce  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  amounting  to  more  than 
$30,  was  deposited  in  the  Hyannis 
National  Bank.  The  whole  dass  went 
to  the  bank  and  learned  exactly  how  to 
make  a  deposit  and  to  draw  out  money. 
Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  bank-book 
into  which  he  copies  bills  of  produce  sold, 
deposits  made,  and  checks  drawn.'' 

This  phase  of  the  teaching  of  children 
has  not  been  confined  to  schools.  In 
Cleveland  the  Home  Gardening  Associa- 
tion was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting home-ground  improvement  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  city.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  gardens  and  for  flow- 
ers to  be  exhibited  in  the  fall.  The  ex- 
periment was  a  great  success  and  last 
year  many  more  people  competed.  The 
result  for  the  Town  Beautiful  cannot  be 
overestimated. 


A  manufacturing  concern  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  doing  a  very  important  work, 
furnishing  ground,  team-work,  seeds  and 
tools  for  more  than  seventy  boys'  gar- 
dens. 

This  kind  of  manual  training  and  na- 
ture study  gives  a  very  desirable  change 
from  the  strictly  intellectual  work,  and, 
to  nine  out  of  ten  pupils,  gives  enjoyable 
occupation.  It  teaches  the  child  what 
may  be  done  not  only  toward  the  im- 
provement of  his  school,  but  toward  the 
betterment  of  his  own  home.  The  im- 
provement of  the  school  grounds  that  re- 
sults from  the  greater  care  that  the  tau:h- 
ers  take  and  the  greater  interest  and 
respect  that  the  children  have  for  plants 
along  the  walls  is  one  of  the  marked 
results.  Twenty-four  hundred  children 
recently  reported  in  New  York  just  what 
they  had  done  in  the  betterment  of  fonr 
hundred  and  seventy-five  school  premises. 

Indeed,  it  is  truly  **the  conditions" 
that  have  enormous  influence  on  children. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  following 
story  of  the  classic  and  classical  police- 
man of  Boston;  told  by  a  Boston  woman 
in  charge  of  a  playground  : 

One  hot  summer  day  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  visiting  sand  gardens. 
and,  climbing  into  an  electric  car,  sat 
down  beside  a  blue- coated  policeman. 
He  had  rather  a  grand  air,  but  her  cour- 
age was  good,  and,  thinking  his  beat 
might  be  near  one  of  the  yards,  she  spoke 
to  him,  explained  her  mission  and  asked 
his  assistance  and  co-operation,  saying 
that  the  matrons  were  troubled  by  *'the 
older  boys  and  the  sidewalk  loafers,'* 
but  added,  that ''  the  little  children  were 
all  right."  "No,  madam,"  he  repUed, 
''  no,  the  little  children  are  not  all  right ; 
they  have  not  the  conditions,  madam, 
they  have  not  the  conditions."  Then 
lifting  his  head,  he  continued,  "They 
suffer  from  their  surroundings.  Athens, 
Greece,  had  a  great  people  because  they 
looked  on  noble  buildings  and  beautifvd 
statues.  What  can  you  expect  of  the 
children  of  South  Boston?" 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  in 
school  gardening  is  that  of  the  School  t& 
Horticulture  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  und^ 
the  charge  of  Herbert  D.  Hemenway. 
The  Hartford  School  of  Horticultme 
maintains  the  largest  number  of  gardens 
of  considerable  size  of  any  institution  in 
the  country.  There  are  166  gardens,  ap- 
portioned as  follows:  For  teachers,  24 
gardens,  each  10  by  30  feet ;  for  boys  and 
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girls,  125  gardens,  each  10  by  25  feet ; 
for  first  year  pupils,  16  gardens,  each  10 
by  30  feet ;  for  second  year  pupils,  and 
one  garden,  10  by  40  feet,  for  a  third  year 

Eupil.     The  pupils  are  drawn  largely 
-om  the  city  schools,  and  have  one  hour 
a  week  in  the  gardens. 

One  of  the  most  remarkably  successful 
children's  farms  has  been  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Parsons  in  the  worst  slum 
of  the  West  Side  of  New  York.  An  un- 
improved park  was  her  opportunity.  She 
took  it  and  for  two  years  has  conducted  a 
garden  there,  with  remarkable  freedom 
from  interruption  by  the  tough  people  of 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  area  of  her 
farm  was  114  by  84  feet,  and  yet  she  was 
able  to  give  instruction  in  gardening  to 
nearly  300  boy  and  girl  farmers.  This 
garden  will  probably  be  made  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  this  park.  Mrs.  Parsons' 
chief  lieutenant  was  Miss  Helen  C.  Ben- 
net,  a  Philadelphian.  At  least  one  gar- 
den will  undoubtedly  be  placed  under  her 
in  West  Philadelphia  during  the  coming 
summer,  and  it  is  very  much  hoped  that 
one  or  two  of  the  unimproved  parks  in 
southeast  Philadelphia  may  reduplicate 
Mrs.  Parsons'  children's  farm. — Press, 
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THB  following  is  an  appeal  by  the  Ed- 
ucational Council  of  Colorado  Teach- 
ers' Association,  to  parents,  teachers, 
school  officers,  the  public  press,  and  the 
courts,  in  behalf  of  law  and  order,  in  ac- 
cord with  a  resolution  of  the  National 
Bducational  Association,  adopted  July  10, 
1903,  which  says :  **  Disregard  for  law 
and  for  its  established  modes  of  procedure 
is  as  serious  a  danger  as  can  menace  a 
democracy.  The  restraint  of  passion  by 
respect  for  law,  is  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  civilized  beings.  To  throw  oflF  that 
restraint,  whether  by  appeals  to  brutal 
instincts  or  by  specious  pleas  for  a  law  of 
nature  which  is  superior  to  the  laws 
of  man,  is  to  revert  to  barbarism.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  schools  to  so  lay  the 
foundations  of  character  in  the  young 
that  they  will  grow  up  with  a  reverence 
for  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Any  system 
of  school  discipline  which  disregards  this 
obligation  is  harmful  to  the  child  and 
dangerous  to  the  state.  A  democracy 
which  would  endure  must  be  as  law-abid- 
ing as  it  is  liberty-loving." 

The  Educational  Council  of  Colorado, 


after  careful  inquiry  during  the  past  year 
into  existing  conditions  in  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country  as  re- 
gards decorous  conduct  and  obedience  to 
law  among  pupils  and  students  both  in 
and  out  of  school,  regrets  to  affirm  as  its 
deliberate  opinion  that  these  conditions, 
at  least  in  many  localities  and  institu- 
tions both  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere,  are 
such  as  to  call  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  thoughtful  people. 

This  opinion  is  founded  upon  disgrace- 
ful occurrences  which  are  alarmingly 
frequent,  and  of  which  the  following  are 
t3rpical  illustrations. 

1.  The  organization  in  all  grades  of 
schools  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
college,  of  ''strikes,"  so-called,  to  compel 
those  in  authority  to  grant  vacations, 
lengthen  recesses,  discharge  or  reinstate 
teachers,  remit  the  punishment  of  fellow- 
students  who  are  under  discipline  for  com- 
mitting serious  offences,  thus  often  paral- 
yzing, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  work  of  the 
schools. 

2.  The  treatment  of  school  and  paren- 
tal authority  with  insolence  and  contempt 
when  it  is  opposed  to  the  carrying-out  of 
student  ideas  of  '*  fun"  or  whims  bom  of 
the  mob  spirit. 

3.  Riotous  conduct  on  the  street,  in 
public  conveyances,  theatres,  public 
halls  and  other  public  places  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  others  and  of  the 
refinements  of  demeanor  that  should 
characterize  ladies  and  gentlemen,  appa- 
rently under  the  assumption  that  mem- 
bership in  educational  institutions  justi- 
fies such  conduct. 

4.  Deliberate  insults  to  teachers  and 
others  in  authority  under  circumstances 
which,  if  tolerated,  render  it  practically 
impossible  to  exercise  discipline  or  main- 
tain authority. 

5.  Class  contests  which  cripple,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
lead  to  the  invasion  of  private  dwellings, 
the  destruction  of  public  and  private  pro- 
perty, thus  entailing  not  only  pecuniary 
loss  upon  the  community,  but  also  irre- 
parable loss  of  time  upon  students  and 
teachers. 

6.  Serious  bodily  injuries  and  even 
death,  resulting  from  hazing,  fraternity 
initiations,  and  class  fights. 

7.  The  subordination  of  everthing  else 
by  students  and  too  often  by  instructors 
to  the  preparation  of  athletic  contests^ 
thus  making  a  business  of  athletics  to  the 
detriment  of  true  ideals  of  sport. 
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The  frequency  of  such  occurrences 
fully  justifies  grave  apprehension  lest  the 
schools,  instrumentalities  which  exist  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  state  by  training  for  in- 
telligent, patriotic  citizenship,  may  be- 
come rather  a  menace  to  the  state  by. 
bringing  together  large  numbers  of  im- 
pulsive, irresponsible  young  people  under 
conditions  favorable  to  manifestations 
of  mob  spirit  and  without  restraints  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  or  control  such  manifes- 
tions. 

While  society  cannot  expect  immunity 
from  youthful  indiscretion,  lawlessness, 
and  crime,  the  school  and  college  should 
ever  stand  firmly  for  order,  reverence  for, 
and  obedience  to,  law,  and,  though  ephe 
meral  disturbances  may  cause  annoyance 
and  even  apprehension,  the  tide  of  senti- 
ment among  educators  should  ever  set 
strongly  toward  higher  standards  of  con- 
duct and  social  service. 

The  oft-repeated  plea  that  *'  boys  will 
be  boys,**  and  that  **  young  people  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  have  a  good  time,**  is  not 
worthy  of  a  moment*s  serious  considera- 
tion when  offered  in  extenuation  of  such 
acts  as  those  enumerated.  We  deplore  the 
sentiment  that  seems  to  have  gained  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  some  minds  that  dis- 
sipation, rowdyism  and  lawlessness  are 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  young  people 
or  that  they  add  anything  to  their  real 
enjoyment;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing Uieir  school  life  more  truly  happy  that 
we  appeal  to  parents  and  teachers  gener- 
ally to  give  their  fullest  cooperation  to  all 
efforts  to  eliminate  these  evils  from  stu- 
dent life. 

There  is  no  more  important  function  of 
school  and  home  training  than  to  teach 
-obedience  to  law  and  respect  for  lawful 
authority,  without  which  popular  govern- 
ment cannot  long  endure,  and  when  our 
young  citizens  imbibe  the  notion  in  any 
way  that  the  deliberate  violation  of  either 
school  law  or  dvil  law  is  a  matter  to  be 
treated  lightly,  there  is  cause  for  grave 
apprehension.  It  is  unpatriotic  and  un- 
American  to  allow  a  school  boy  to  sup- 
Sse  that  what  the  law  justly  character- 
is  as  a  crime  is  only  a  harmless  prank 
when  committed  by  himself,  yet  it  is  only 
too  evident  that  laxity  of  school  and  home 
discipline  is  producing  just  this  impres- 
sion upon  the  youth  of  this  age  and  gen- 
eration. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  conditions 
which  we  have  enumerated  are  due  in 


large  measure  to  dangerous  excesses  in 
the  encouragement  of  class  spirit,  athletic 
contests  and  social  pleasures.  Sudi 
recreations  are  undoubtedly  good  and 
wholesome  when  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
can  be  given  a  free  rein  without  bringing 
serious  results.  There  should  be  the 
fullest  cooperation  between  the  home  and 
the  school  in  an  earnest  effort  to  put  them 
upon  a  proper  basis  as  valuable  auxili- 
aries to  educational  work  instead  of  per- 
mitting them  to  overshadow  more  impor- 
tant matters. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  directors  and 
boards  of  control  in  all  classes  of  schools 
to  strengthen  the  handis  of  those  who  are 
in  direct  charge  of  the  management  and 
discipline,  both  by  effective  legislation 
against  lawless  acts  and  by  firm  support 
in  the  enforcement  of  such  legislation. 
With  special  earnestness  do  we  address 
this  appeal  to  boards  of  control  in  the 
higher  institutions,  for  it  appears  that  one 
of  the  chief  incentives  to  lawlessness  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  the 
example  set  by  students  in  the  higher 
institutions. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press  to  aid  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation by  giving  fair  and  uncolored  ac- 
counts of  lawless  and  rebellious  conduct 
on  the  part  of  pupils  and  students,  and  by 
refusing  to  represent  the  perpetrators  of 
lawless  deeds  as  heroes  or  martyrs,  or  by 
entirely  ignoring  such  occurrences.  We 
also  urge  that  careful  supervision  be  ex- 
ercised over  school  and  college  papers 
with  regard  to  such  accounts. 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  those 
courts  which  have  cooperated  with  other 
educational  agencies  in  convincing  (^il- 
dren  and  youth  that  any  misdemeanor  or 
crime  will  meet  with  the  punishment  it 
deserves,  and  that  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  are  amenable  to  the  law  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  citizens.  We  deem 
it  a  wrong  both  to  society  and  to  3roung 
offenders  themselves  to  allow  them  to  as- 
sume that  they  are  privileged  characters 
and  may  trample  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try under  their  feet  with  impunity,  when 
they  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
a  crime  is  a  crime,  whether  committed  by 
a  school  boy  or  by  some  one  else.  We 
feel  it  would  be  a  serious  error  for  any 
court  to  discharge  an  incipient  crlminid 
without  an  attempt  to  impress  him  with 
the  seriousness  of  his  ofilense. 

Fully   realizing   that  the   home,   the 
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school,  the  press,  and  the  courts  have  in- 
dividually done  all  they  could  do  to  aid 
in  suppressing  lawlessness  among  young 
people,  we  l:^lieve  that  existing  condi- 
ditions  demand  the  energetic  cooperation 
of  all  these  agencies. 


THE  ST.  I.OUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


MILKS  OF  HAGNIFICBNT  PALACBS. 


THB  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  is 
the  greatest  universal  fair  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Not  only  is  its  area 
the  most  expansive  ever  included  within 
exposition  fences,  not  only  is  the  amount 
of  money  expended  the  largest  ever  avail- 
ble  to  an  exposition,  but  the  space  for 
exhibits  is  the  greatest  ever  created  under 
palace  roofs,  and  the  outdoor  displays  are 
greater  than  ever  known  before.  The 
grounds  are  9,500  feet  long,  and  6,000 
feet  from  north  to  south,  comprising 
1 ,  200  acres.  Fifty-one  states  and  territor- 
ies of  the  Union  and  fifty-one  foreign- 
nations  participate.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  Fair  is  $50,000,000. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Fair  can  only  be 
partially  indicated  by  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  principal  features.  What  is  called 
the  •*  main  picture"  of  the  Exposition  oc- 
cupies the  northeastern  section,  and  with 
the  Festival  Hall,  Cascade  Gardens  and 
Colonnade  of  States  as  the  key  to  the  pic- 
ture, one  sees  the  great  exhibit  palaces 
assembled  along  radiating  avenues  laid 
out  in  the  form  of  a  lady's  open  fan. 
Prom  the  southeastern  gate  around  the 
northeastern  fronts  of  the  several  great 
buildings,  to  the  western  limits,  the  dis- 
tance is  nearly  two  and  three-quarter 
miles.  Four  great  buildings,  beginning 
with  the  liberal  Arts  and  taking  the  Pal- 
aces of  Manufactures,  Varied  Industries 
and  Transportation,  have  a  northern 
frontage  of  three  hundred  feet  more  than 
a  mile.  The  Government  Building  is 
upon  a  high  elevation,  and  from  its  log- 
gias and  porticos  many  interesting  views 
are  obtained.  The  two  largest  buildings 
nearest  the  Government  Building  are  the 
palaces  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Mines  and 
Metallurgy.  Next  comes  the  Plaza  Or- 
leans, and  the  palaces  of  Manufactures 
and  Education.  The  broad  space  which 
divides  the  main  group  into  two  parts  is 
known  as  the  Plaza  St.  Louis.  The 
prominent  feature  of  this  place  is  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Monument,   which 


stands  near  the  north  end  of  the  Grand 
Basin.  The  surroundings  of  this  plaza 
form  the  '*  central  picture  "  of  the  Expo- 
sition. 

The  Festival  Hall,  which  is  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter,  and  two  hundred 
feet  high,  with  attendant  colonnades  on 
either  side,  and  the  beautiful  restaurant 
pavilions  terminating  them,  closes  the 
view  on  the  southwest.  Upon  the  slopes 
between  the  Colonnades  and  the  Grand 
Basin  are  the  great  Cascades  and  Rainbow 
Gardens,  giving  extraordinary  color  and 
life  to  the  scene.  Behind  the  Festival 
Hall  are  four  great  buildings  representing 
an  expenditure  of  over  a  million  dollars, 
devoted  to  the  display  of  fine  arts.  They 
contain  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  galleries,  and  exhibits  constitute  ^e 
largest  art  display  ever  shown. 

The  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Plaza  St.  Louis  are  the  palace  of  Varied 
Industries  and  the  palace  of  Electricity. 
The  Plaza  of  St.  Anthony  is  next  west  of 
these  buildings.  The  palace  of  Transpor- 
tation, covering  fifteen  acres,  and  the 
palace  o  iMachinery,  with  its  many  tow- 
ers, are  the  next  buildings  westward. 
Upon  the  high  ground,  southwest  of  the 
palace  ol  Machinery,  is  the  palace  of  Ag- 
riculture, covering  twenty  acres.  South 
of  Agriculture  is  the  palace  of  Horticul- 
ture. Westward  from  the  palace  of  Agri- 
culture is  the  Philippine  reservation  of 
forty  acres,  where  twelve  hundred  Fili- 
pinos are  at  home  for  the  Exposition. 
The  Place  of  Nations  is  west  of  the  palace 
of  Transportation.  Among  the  fine  build- 
ings  are  those  of  Belgium,  Brazil,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  China,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Cey- 
lon and  Canada. 

The  Administration  building,  Ethnol- 
ogy building,  hall  of  International  Con- 
gresses and  Woman's  building  are  near 
together  on  the  high  ground  west  of  the 
foreign  buildings.  South  of  the  Admin- 
istration building,  the  large  structure  is 
the  palace  of  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game. 
The  Aeronautic  Concourse,  where  the 
airship  contests  for  the  $200,000  in  prizes 
o£fered  by  the  Exposition  take  place,  is  in 
the  western  part  of  the  grounds.  The 
Physical  Culture  building  and  the  Ath- 
letic Field  and  the  Stadium  with  seating 
arrangements  for  25,000  people,  are  also 
in  the  western  section.  The  reservation 
of  thirty  acres  for  the  government  Indian 
exhibit  and  another  reservation  of  six 
acres  for  a  map  of  the  United  States  in 
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living  plants  are  west  of  the  palace  of 
Pish,  Forestry  and  Game.  Near  the 
palace  of  Agriculture  is  the  great  floral 
clock,  112  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  lake 
on  which  the  United  States  Life  Saving 
Corps  give  daily  exhibitions. 

The  Pike,  the  amusement  street  of  the 
Exposition,  begins  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  grounds,  with  the  Tyrolean  Alps, 
which  cover  ten  acres  or  more,  and  winds 
around  the  west  end  of  the  Transporta- 
tion and  Machinery  palaces  to  a  point 
near  the  Art  Buildings,  ending  with  the 
reproduction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
which  covers  eleven  acres.  In  this  dis< 
tance  of  nearly  two  miles  are  seen  the 
most  novel  entertainments  that  ingenious 
showmen  have  been  able  to  devise. 
Among  them  is  an  International  Irish 
exhibition,  showing  the  industries  of  Ire- 
land, with  Parliament  House,  Blarney 
Castle,  and  other  notable  buildings.  The 
animal  show  is  a  very  large  affair.  Asia 
gives  many  interesting  glimpses  of  orien- 
tal life.  The  Chinese  Village  and  Streets 
of  Cairo  furnish  very  interesting  pictures 
of  Eastern  customs.  Creation  is  a  won- 
derful illusion.  Under  and  Over  the 
The  Sea  furnish  unusual  experiences. 
The  Galveston  Flood  shows  how  a  great 
city  was  destroyed  by  a  tidal  wave.  The 
Pire-Pighting  exhibition  shows  a  modem 
fire  company  in  actusd  warfare  with  the 
flames,  using  all  the  most  modem  appar- 
atus. New  York  to  the  North  Pole  is  a 
magnificent  feature,  replete  with  interest. 
Jerusalem  is  the  objective  point  of  the 
Bible  students  from  everywhere. 

An  intramural  railway,  having  fourteen 
miles  of  track,  carries  the  visitor  to  the 
many  interesting  points  within  the 
grounds.  The  Exposition  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  site  which  fumishes  a  variety 
of  scenery  and  abundant  shade.  Instruc- 
tion and  pleasure  are  mixed  in  goodly 
proportions,  and  the  visitor's  days  at  the 
Exposition  will  fly  all  too  quickly.  Prom 
the  opening  day,  Saturday,  April  30,  the 
Exposition  continues  seven  months,  to 
December  ist. 

The  World's  Fair  Landscape.— th^ 
States  of  America  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  united  in  creating  landscape 
effects  on  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at 
St.  lyouis  that  one  could  not  witness  else- 
where unless  he  traveled  the  earth  over. 
On  the  two  square  miles  comprising  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  may  be 
seen  gardens  of  the  desert  and  the  marsh, 
mountain  and  valley,  the  formal  garden- 


ing of  the  city  park  and  the  natural  gar- 
dens of  the  wildwood.  The  landscape 
architect  had  35  miles  of  roadway  to  em- 
bellish with  lawn  and  shrub.  In  the  gar- 
dens of  the  cascades  is  shown  the  most 
pretentious  creation  of  formal  gardening 
ever  undertaken  at  an  exposition.  Here 
are  great  stretches  of  velvet  lawn  between 
streams  of  water,  bordered  by  blooming 
plants  and  brilliantly-tinted  foliage  plaiits. 
Palms  and  green  bay  trees  stand  as  senti- 
nels at  points  of  vantage  and  accentuate 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  In  another 
section  is  a  rose  garden,  ten  acres  in  ex- 
tent— the  largest  rose  garden  in  the 
world.  The  75,000  rose  bushes,  with  their 
million  blossoms,  produce  a  beautiful  be- 
wilderment of  color  and  fill  the  air  with 
delicious  perfume. 

Great  Britain  reproduces  a  typical  Eng- 
lish garden  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago, 
and  shows  the  flowers  of  our  g^randmoth- 
ers  in  a  state  of  perfection  scarcely 
dreamed  of.  It  was  such  gardens  as 
these  that  surround  the  Grand  Trianon 
at  Versailles  that  gave  to  the  great  Euro- 
pean republic  the  name  of  ''Snnny 
Prance."  The  gardens  have  been  repro- 
duced at  the  World's  Pair,  and  any  Pari- 
sian would  imagine  himself  at  home  on 
the  large  French  reservation.  Japan, 
China,  Germany,  Mexico,  Cuba  and 
many  other  nations,  of  both  hemispheres, 
have  surrounded  their  homes  at  the  Ex* 
position  with  flora  of  their  lands  in  good 
array.  In  the  World's  Pair  green  houses 
30,000,000  plants  have  been  propagated 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  gardens.  In 
the  gardens  surrounding  the  Agricultnnl 
and  Horticultural  Palaces  and  the  State 
and  foreign  buildings  were  used  as  many 
plants  again.  Add  to  this  the  40  acres 
of  nursery  where  were  grown  the  shrubs 
and  ornamental  trees  for  the  completion 
of  the  landscape,  one  may  have  an  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  the  task  the  World's 
Pair  landscape  architects  have  accom- 
plished in  tuming  a  wilderness  into  a 
garden  that  contains  flowers  and  plants 
from  almost  everywhere. 

States  are  Spending  Millions. — There 
are  fifty-five  States,  territories  and  poffies- 
sions  over  which  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  floats  supreme.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception, all  of  these  important  divisions  , 
are  participating  in  the  World's  Pair  at 
St.  lyouis  on  an  extensive  scale.  More 
than  forty  of  the  States  and  territories  | 
have  erected  handsome  buildings  on  the 
grounds.  The  architecture  of  the  Plateau 
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of  States  presents  a  most  instructive  and 
interesting  study.  Practically  every 
school  of  architecture  is  represented  here. 
The  graceful  Colonial  column  and  cor- 
nice, perhaps,  are  most  conspicuous,  one 
of  the  thoroughfares  in  the  State  section 
having  been  named  Colonial  Avenue  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  buildings  in  that 
style  of  architecture.  But  the  ancient 
Grecian  styles  are  in  evidence,  as  also  the 
most  modern  methods  of  construction. 
Some  of  the  State  buildings — such  as 
Missouri,  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Iowa  are  very  large.  Others 
resemble  elegant  residences,  and  still 
others  are  built  in  the  attractive  patterns 
of  bungalows,  hunting-lodges  or  pagodas. 
The  States  and  territories  are  expending 
nearly  $7,000,000  in  their  participation  in 
this  World's  Fair.  That  represents  a 
million  and  a  half  in  excess  of  the  aggre- 
gate sum  that  was  spent  at  Chicago  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  recognition  of 
the  superiority  of  this  Exposition  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  state 
and  territorial  structures  here  are  consid- 
erably larger,  more  ornate  and  more 
costly  than  were  those  at  Chicago.  The 
few  States  that  have  not  constructed  sep- 
arate buildings  are  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  installation  of  general  exhib- 
its in  the  several  classified  departments, 
in  the  main  palaces  of  the  Pair.  The 
large  tract  in  the  wooded  section  of  the 
pounds,  known  as  the  Plateau  of  States, 
IS  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  the 
Exposition,  where  North  and  South,  East 
and  West,  meet  to  fraternize,  and  where 
the  visitors  from  Old  World  kingdoms 
find  convincing  evidences  of  the  greatness 
of  this  union  of  commonwealths.  The 
Connecticut  State  building  is  probably 
as  elaborately  furnished  as  any  of  the 
beautiful  structures  that  grace  the  Pla- 
teau of  States,  patriotic  citizens  having 
provided  many  rare  and  historic  articles. 
Costly  draperies  and  specially -woven  rugs 
have  been  contributed  by  business  men 
who  have  a  pride  in  their  State,  and 
choice  paintings  from  the  most  valuable 
of  New  England  collections  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  building.  The  coat  of  arms 
of  the  State  in  wood  from  the  famous 
Charter  Oak  is  a  relic  of  colonial  days 
to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors.  £.  J. 
Doolittle,  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
commission,  has  taken  a  personal  interest 
in  the  proper  decoration  of  the  building 
and  the  furnishings  have  been  collected 
largely  through  his  efforts.     Even  the 


electric  fixtures,  which  are  most  elabor- 
ate, are  furnished  by  enterprising  busi- 
ness firms  of  the  State. 

Transportation  at  the  Fair. — ^Transpor- 
tation facilities  at  the  World's  Pair  of 
1904  are  as  modem  and  up-to-date  as  are 
other  features  of  this  greatest  of  all  Ex- 
positions. Electricity  is  the  prime  mover, 
as  witnessed  in  the  Intramural  Railway, 
automobiles  and  electric  launches  on  the 
lagoons;  yet  the  picturesque  jinrikshas, 
the  comfortable  roller-chairs,  and  the 
poetic  gondolas,  propelled  by  the  hand  of 
man,  are  well  in  evidence.  For  varied 
picturesqueness  a  ride  on  the  Intramural 
has  not  its  equal  in  the  world.  Start- 
ing from  a  point  central  among  palaces 
that  are  more  ornate  than  any  ever  con- 
jured by  Aladdin's  lamp,  the  visitor  is 
carried  between  other  structures  of  equal 
magnitude  and  grandeur  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  bizarre  habitations  of  Pike  conces- 
sionaires on  the  other.  Prom  the  left 
comes  the  low  hum  of  wheels  and  shafts, 
proving  the  constant  activity  in  the  main 
palaces  that  is  a  feature  of  this  Exposi- 
tion; from  the  right,  weird  notes  of  Ori- 
ental music  and  &e  voices  of  the  strong- 
lunged,  calling  attention  to  the  fantastic 
sights  that  are  within  walls.  Up  a  grade 
speeds  the  roomy  and  gaily-decorated 
motor  cars,  around  the  brown  stone  build- 
ings, which  are  constructed  for  Washing- 
ton University  and  adopted  by  the 
World's  Fair,  past  the  Hall  of  Congresses, 
past  the  domain  of  physical  culture,  the 
great  Stadium,  then  through  fields  of 
blue  grass  near  the  Filipino  village, 
around  the  massive  palace  of  Agriculture, 
across  trestles,  up  other  grades  and  into 
the  woods.  Skirting  the  domain  of  State 
buildings,  the  train  runs  near  the  Art 
Palace,  taps  a  central  point  back  of  the 
Festival  Hall  and  Cascades,  enters  a 
forest  again,  then  drops  behind  the  Gov- 
ernment Building,  to  the  level  once  more. 

In  decided  contrast  with  this  over-hill- 
and-dale  ride  of  cars  is  the  passage  on 
launches  and  gondolas  through  lagoons 
that  thread  the  main  picture.  For  these 
voyages  the  panorama  on  either  side  is  a 
succession  of  emerald  banks,  studded 
with  medallions  of  flower  beds,  and  in 
the  background  majestic  facades  and  col- 
umns. A  transformation  scene  is  wit- 
nessed when  the  craft  passes  into  the 
Grand  Basin,  for  in  the  distance  three 
cascades  leap  and  tumble  from  their 
source  beneath  the  Terrace  of  States  and 
the  Hall  of  Festivals.    Manning  the  gon- 
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dolas  are  men  from  Venice,  attired  in  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  the  Italian  water 
city;  in  command  of  the  speedy  launches 
are  skilled  electricians  and  careful  pilots. 
Meanwhile  hundreds  of  automobiles  reach 
points  not  accessible  from  the  Intramural 
or  the  boats  on  the  lagoon,  and  so  do 
roller  chairs  and  those  fanciful  convey- 
ances from  Japan.  These  comfortable, 
slow-moving  vehicles  are  especially  liked 
by  persons  who  wish  to  study  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  great  buildings  at  their  leis- 
ure, and  who  can  take  their  time  in  '  'doing 
the  Fair."  Nor  have  the  little  ones  been 
forgotten;  for  there  are  hundreds  of  baby 
push-carts  for  rent  by  the  hour,  so  that 
entire  families  can  be  transported  from 
place  to  place  without  undergoing  too 
great  fatigue. 

Department  of  Agriculture, — ^The  pal- 
aces of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 
crown  a  beautiful  eminence,  which  has 
been  rightly  named  **  Agricultural  Hill." 
They  provide  for  the  housing  of  the 
products  of  the  fields,  orchards,  vineyards 
and  gardens,  and  are  surrounded  by  pro- 
fuse and  informal  landscape  gardening. 
Plants  and  flowers  from  the  frozen  North 
to  the  equator — ^nearly  everything  that 
Mother  Nature  supplies  in  the  way  of 
grasses,  shrubs,  roses  and  flowers — seems 
to  have  been  brought  together  to  adorn 
this  hill.  The  palace  of  Agriculture,  the 
largest  structure  on  the  grounds,  covers 
twenty  acres,  and  the  palace  of  Horti- 
culture six  acres.  In  all,  inside  and  out- 
side space,  more  than  seventy  acres  are 
•devoted  to  the  progress  and  development 
of  husbandry.  The  general  scope  of  the 
-classification  and  grouping  covers  all  the 
products  coming  from  the  soil :  the  tools, 
implements,  methods  of  cultivation,  of 
harvesting,  of  irrigation,  of  drainage; 
the  by-products  and  the  manufactured 
forms  of  those  products ;  their  prepara- 
tion and  preservation,  including  every- 
thing edible  and  drinkable  which  comes 
however  remotely  from  the  soil  and  which 
enters  into  the  home  life  or  commerce  of 
tiie  peoples  of  the  world.  The  Pomolog- 
ical  exhibits  in  the  Horticulture  Palace 
comprise  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Typifying  the  agricultural  resources  of 
each  State,  a  large  map,  covering  six 
acres,  with  cinder  walks  marking  the 
boundary  lines,  shows  visitors  at  the 
World's  Fair  the  growing  crops  of  the 
nation  as  they  are  adapted  to  the  various 
sections.  Texas,  with  its  enormous  area, 
is  represented  with  cotton  throughout  the 


central  section,  com  and  wheat  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  range  grass  in 
the  cattle  belt  and  rice  fields  along  the 
southern  coast.  Missouri  is  outlined  by 
the  crops  common  to  her  soil  and  blue 
grass  is  one  of  the  products  to  show  the 
topography  of  Kentucky.  Every  State 
of  the  union  is  similarly  marked.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  features 
of  the  Government's  agricultural  display. 

Complete  Forestry  Exhibit. — ^The  ex- 
hibits of  Forestry  and  Fish  and  Game  at 
the  Exposition  are  united  in  a  building 
300  feet  wide  and  600  feet  long.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  inside  exhibits  of  the  Forestry 
Department  space  is  set  aside  for  displays 
of  the  government  methods  of  tree- plant- 
ing and  forest  management.  These  ex- 
hibits, which  are  not  confined  to  this 
country,  must  prove  highly  instructive 
and  entertaining  to  all  persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  future  of  the  forests. 
This  department  is  very  extensive,  em- 
bracing about  twenty  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  many  foreign  countries.  The 
exhibits  from  foreign  countries  include 
forestry  policy  as  well  as  the  forest  indus- 
tries, and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Forestry  occupies  a  central  location  in 
the  west  end  of  the  building.  One  of 
the  best  popular  elements  of  the  display 
of  the  United  States  Forestry  Bureau 
consists  of  immense  color  transparencies 
illustrating  particular  phases  of  forest  liiie 
and  conditions;  for  instance,  the  big  trees 
and  the  sugar  pines  of  California,  choice 
bits  of  Appalachian  farm-land  and  for- 
ests, results  of  tree-planting,  and  other 
instructive  forest  subjects.  Other  fea- 
tures of  the  scientific  forestry  display  will 
consist  of  photographs  of  trees  and  flow- 
ers, botanical  literature,  sections  and 
other  specimens  of  trees  and  plants.  The 
tools  of  the  lumberman  and  saw-mill 
worker  are  fully  displayed.  A  special 
object  of  the  selected  display  in  the  For- 
estry Building  is  the  complete  illustration 
of  the  economic  uses  of  valuable  trees, 
such  as  yellow  pine,  white  pine,  loblolly 
pine,  cedar,  cypress,  redwood,  spruce,  fir, 
hemlock,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  as 
well  as  the  hard  woods.  While  the  sci- 
entific illustration  of  these  species  is  very 
complete,  the  economic  history  and  utili- 
zation is  shown  with  equal  thoroughness. 

Fish  and  Game  Exhibit. — A  character- 
istic feature  of  the  building  set  apart  for 
the  dipplays  of  fish  and  game  and  forestry 
exhibits  at  the  Universal  Exposition  is 
its  central  nave,  eighty-five  feet  wide. 
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Its  ends  are  also  eighty-five  feet  wide, 
and  without  posts.  The  chief  interest  in 
this  department  undoubtedly  centres  in 
its  live  fish  and  game,  which  are  dis- 
played by  a  number  of  the  States.  The 
aquarium  is  located  in  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  and  occupies  a  space  of  185  feet 
long  by  thirty-five  feet  wide.  It  has 
two  lines  of  tanks,  separated  by  an  aisle 
fifteen  feet  wide.  In  the  nave,  beginning 
in  front  of  the  aquarium,  and  extending 
west  to  the. centre  of  the  building  is  a 
series  of  pools  for  large  fish  and  other 
aquatic  animals.  The  central  pool,  forty 
feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  deep,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  marine  specimens. 
The  pools  are  large  and  accommodate 
fish  and  other  creatures  of  great  size. 
Another  great  attraction  in  this  portion 
of  the  building  is  the  groups  of  living 
game  birds,  especially  the  pheasants, 
quail,  wild  turkey,  and  other  species 
known  to  the  sportsman,  representing  a 
range  of  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  01 
Mexico.  The  displays  of  hunting  equip- 
ment are  interesting.  A  large  space  is 
allotted  for  the  exhibition  of  rifle  targets. 
The  various  implements  required  by 
sportsmen — decoys,  gun  cabinets,  tents, 
camping  and  hunting  equipment,  are 
shown  in  great  variety.  There  is  an 
especially  fine  collection  of  oil-paintings, 
photographs  and  drawings;  while  in 
taxidermy,  fars,  game  trophies,  products 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  literature,  fishing 
equipment,  including  native  appliances, 
modem  netting,  boats  fully  ligged  for 
fishery  work,  artificial  flies,  reels  and  all 
other  tackle,  the  competition  seems  very 
active.  The  methods  of  the  salmon  fish- 
ery are  exhibited  in  a  very  attractive 
manner,  illustrating  the  fishing  grounds, 
the  methods  employed,  and  the  products 
obtained.  The  methods  and  apparatus 
of  marine  and  fresh-water  fish  culture 
also  have  an  important  place  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  building. 

Mines  and  Metallurgy. — The  Palace  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  includes  exhibits  showing  the 
methods  of  working  mines  and  quarries 
and  prospecting  for  mineral  deposits,  col- 
lections of  minerals  and  stone,  and  the 
equipment  and  processes  connected  with 
their  development  and  utilization;  models, 
maps  and  photographs  illustrating  the 
nature  and  extent  of  mineral  deposits, 
methods  of  working  them  and  the  equip- 
ment and  processes  connected  with  their 


metallurgical  treatment;  literature  of  min- 
ing and  metallurgy.  It  is  the  largest 
structure  which  has  been  provided  for 
mining  and  metallurgical  exhibits  at  any 
exposition.  One  of  the  largest  groups  in 
the  building  consists  of  ores  and  minerals 
in  their  rough-hewn,  sawed  or  polished 
states.  This  group  also  contains  speci- 
mens of  the  various  classes  of  rocks,  clays 
and  other  minerals,  including  gems  and 
precious  stones,  natural  mineral  plants, 
mineral  fertilizers,  and  mineral  fuels, 
luminants  and  waters.  Space  is  also  set 
aside  for  systematic  collections  in  geology* 
mineralogy,  crystallography  and  paleon- 
tology. Books  and  other  literary  mate- 
rials that  deal  with  geology  and  the  min- 
ing world  and  its  interest  constitute  a 
unique  library.  Room  is  allotted  for 
geological  maps,  charts  or  models  of 
underground  topography  and  geology, 
also  for  relief  maps,  models  and  working 
plans  of  mines,  etc.  The  machinery  con- 
nected with  mining  and  quarrying  oper- 
ations, including  drilling,  blasting,  tim- 
bering and  hoisting  operations,  drainage, 
illumination  and  ventilation,  is  shown. 
The  manufacture  of  refractory  materials 
for  metallurgical  purposes,  such  as  fire- 
brick, crucibles,  retorts,  gas  generators 
and  furnaces;  the  treatment  of  the  ores 
of  iron,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
in  ingots  or  bars,  Bessemer  metal,  vari- 
ous processes  of  manufacturing  iron  and 
steel  directly  from  the  ores;  the  refining 
of  the  metal,  the  carburization  of  the 
metal,  and  the  manufacture  of  various 
finished  products  in  iron  and  special 
steel — all  this  is  fully  demonstrated. 

Filipinos  and  the  Indians. — The  red 
man  of  America  and  the  brown  man  of 
Oceanica,  both  races  the  wards  of  Uncle 
Sam,  both  including  many  tribes,  are 
side  by  side,  each  on  a  forty-acre  tract. 
One  pathetic  difierence  between  the  red 
man  and  the  brown  is  brought  out  at  this 
twin  exhibition,  and  that  is  the  Indian  is 
of  a  disappearing  race,  while  the  Filipino 
appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  substantial 
development.  Each  of  these  vast  exhibits 
— large  enough  to  form  a  separate  expo- 
sition— is  made  officially.  The  United 
States  Government  has  appropriated 
money  for  the  Indian  display  and  is  in 
direct  charge  thereof.  The  Filipino 
showing  is  made  by  the  Insular  Govern- 
ment of  the  Phillipine  Islands.  Each  is 
a  part  of  the  general  Exposition  and  all 
visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted free  to  these  reservations. 
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The  Filipino  tract  contains  more  than 
a  score  of  large  buildings  and  a  number  of 
small  ones,  the  latter  representing  the 
types  of  houses  in  which  the  natives  live. 
These  houses  have  been  built  by  Fili- 
pinos, of  native  materials,  bamboo,  nipa 
and  other  island  products.  The  larger 
buildings  include  structures  with  names 
like  those  of  the  exhibit  palaces  in  the 
main  Bzposition — Agriculture,  Educa- 
tion, Ethnology,  etc.  More  than  one 
tiiousand  natives  of  the  islands  live  in 
this  Filipino  reservation.  The  children 
attend  school  in  a  school-house  built  for 
them.  The  elders  weave  mats  and  hats, 
conduct  shops  and  carry  on  their  ordinary 
lines  of  business.  Wild  tribesmen  live  in 
tree-built  houses  and  huts  built  on  stilts  in 
the  lake.  Several  hundred  soldiers  from 
native  regiments  are  quartered  in  barracks 
within  the  walled  dty  of  Manila,  rebuilt 
here  in  St.  Louis,  to  which  three  bridges 
lead,  spanning  the  Pasig  River  as  they 
do  at  home. 

On  the  Indian  reservation  there  is  one 
large  building,  in  which  an  Indian  school 
is  to  be  conducted  daily.  In  this  build- 
ing also  is  shown  a  wonderfully  diversi- 
fied and  interesting  display  of  Indian 
products.  Those  who  have  a  taste  for 
the  Navajo  blanket  and  the  inany  other 
gorgeous  creations  of  the  red  tribes,  find 
satisfaction  here.  Elsewhere  on  the 
Indian  grounds  are  seen  the  teepees  or 
wigwams  of  the  old-fashioned  Indian,  as 
well  as  examples  of  the  huts  and  little 
cottages  which  Uncle  Sam  builds  for  his 
copper-colored  children .  Red  and  brown, 
these  two  "  forties"  (forty- acre  tracts)  are 
of  surpassing  interest  to  those  who  see 
things  merely  for  curiosity  and  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  to  those  who  come  to 
learn. 

Largest  Organ  in  World,— The  organ 
used  in  the  recitals  in  Festival  Hall  at  the 
World's  Fair  is  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  of  any  ever  constructed.  It  has 
140  stops,  twelve  more  than  the  famous 
instrument  in  the  town  hall  at  Sidney, 
Australia,  which  previously  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  largest  of  organs.  Electric 
power  supplies  the  wind  for  the  pipes, 
one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  a  small  pony.  Its  mov- 
able key-board  enables  the  performer  to 
sit  far  removed  from  the  organ.  This  is 
highly  important  in  the  rendition  of  pro- 
grammes where  a  large  chorus  is  ac- 
companied, as  it  brings  the  organist  and 
director  in  closer  touch.   Some  of  the  most 


famous  organists  of  the  world  will  pre> 
side  at  events  in  Festival  Hall. 

Olympic  Games, — ^The  famous  Olympic 
Games  may  be  designated  as  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture  of  the  World's  Fair. 
The  first  of  the  modem  Olympiads— 
which  are  the  reproduction  of  the  famous 
games  of  ancient  Greece — was  held  at 
Athens  in  1896,  when  an  American  as- 
tonished the  world  by  winning  the  discus- 
throwing  championship.  The  second 
series  of  Olympic  games  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900, 
when  the  world's  champions  competed 
for  prizes,  and  the  American  athletes  won 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  trophies.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  athletics  m  America  pro- 
pose that  this  first  American  Olympiad 
shall  be  a  phenomenal  success,  l^ese 
games  will  be  given  in  the  great  Sta- 
dium, which  seats  27,000  persons,  and 
which  rivals  the  noted  amphitheaters  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  addition  to  the  Olympic  Games  the 
Physical  Culture  Department  will  carry 
out  the  greatest  programme  of  World's 
championship  contests  ever  arranged,  in- 
cluding the  Handicap  Meeting,  the  Junior 
championships,  the  National  champion- 
ships of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  In- 
terscholastic  championships.  Swimming 
championships,  bicycling,  water  polo  and 
equestrian  polo,  lawn  tennis,  exhibition 
of  Turners,  Irish  sports,  college  <±am* 
pionships,  etc. 

Airship  Rous, — Airship  builders  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  bringing  their 
craft  to  St.  Louis  to  compete  for  the 
$200,000  offered  in  prizes  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition  at  the  greatest 
aerial  contest  ever  waged  in  the  world's 
history.  More  thought  has  probably 
been  expended  in  an  effort  to  discover 
some  way  of  perfecting  means  of  aerial 
transportation  than  to  any  other  subject, 
and  the  results  of  these  efforts  are  shown 
at  the  World's  Fair.  An  aeronautic 
course  has  been  defined  and  immense 
houses  built  for  sheltering  the  balloons 
prior  to  the  contests.  Santos  Dumont 
has  been  in  St.  Louis  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  entering  his  latest  and  most 
improved  airship  in  the  races  with  the 
hope  of  winning  the  capital  prize  of 
$100,000. 

Greatest  Engine  Ever  Made, — Nothing 
is  so  universally  attractive  as  power. 
Power  is  the  keynote  of  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  exhibits  of  the  Exposi- 
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tion.  There  are  shown  the  methods  and 
means  for  developing  and  demonstrating 
power,  and  the  means  for  creating  every 
variety  of  machinery  for  the  generation, 
transmission  and  use  of  power.  The 
engines,  condensers,  pumps,  moving  ma- 
chinery and  accessories  making  up  the 
Sower  plant  are  installed  on  the  main 
oor  of  Machinery  Hall,  and  occupy  the 
entire  west  half  of  that  building — an 
area  of  something  over  200,000  square 
£eet,  or  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  city 
blodc.  Among  the  many  items  of  more 
than  usual  interest  is  a  5,000  horse- power 
reciprocating  steam  engine,  the  weight  of 
which,  with  its  electric  generator,  is  over 
500  tons,  and  their  value  approximates 
$150,000,  while  the  generator  will  be 
directly  connected  to  the  engine  and 
mounted  on  its  main  shaft  which  has 
'eighty-five  revolutions  per  minute;  a 
1750  horse-power  gas  engine  from  Tegel, 
near  Berlin,  Germany;  a  600  horse-power 
high-speed  steam  engine  from  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;  a  750  horse-power  medium- 
speed  steam  engine  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  a  1,000  horse-power  ^low-speed 
steam  engine  from  Burlington,  Iowa;  a 
tangenital  water  wheel  from  San  Pran- 
-cisco,  Cal.,  operated  by  water  forced 
through  a  pipe  and  nozzle  by  a  steam 
pump  from  Jeanesville,  !Pa.,  at  the  rate 
of  1,200  gallons  per  minute  and  under  a 
pressure  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch; 
a  3»ooo  horse- power  gas  engine  from 
Seraing,  Belgium;  an  8,000  horse-power 
steam  turbine  from  New  York;  a  5,000 
horse-power  steam  turbine  from  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  four  3,000  horse-power  recip- 
rocating steam  engines  and  three  80 
horse-power  exciter  sets.  Such  a  line  of 
prime  movers  has  never  been  seen,  yet 
this  is  but  one  of  the  three  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  western  half  of  Machinery 
Hall.  There  are  steam  engines,  largely 
of  European  build,  and  drawn  from  the 
greatest  works  in  England,  Prance, 
Sweden  and  Germany;  gas  and  oil  en- 
gines— the  products  of  the  great  machine 
shops  of  the  world,  including  all  types 
and  sizes  from  the  little  one-half  horse- 
power gas  engine  for  domestic  use  to  the 
great  8,000  horse-power  steam  turbine  for 
the  operation  of  lighting  plants  and 
trolley  railroads. 

The  Most  Powerful  Gas  Engine  in  the 
World. — The  Belgian  gas  engine  is  a 
wonderful  achievement.  The  same  build- 
ers eiJiibited  a  gas  engine  of  600  horse- 
power at  the  Paris    Exposition,  which 


excited  more  interest  and  comment  than 
any  other  individual  item  at  the  Exposi- 
tion. Here  we  have  one  with  five  times 
the  capacity  of  the  Paris  engine.  Its  fly- 
wheel weighs  thirty-four  tons,  has  a 
diameter  of  twenty-eight  feet,  and  its  rim 
travels  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  mile  and 
three-auarters  a  minute.  About  thirty 
tons  of  coal  per  day  are  used  in  gener- 
ating the  gas  to  operate  it.  In  the  north- 
west corner  of  Machinery  Hall  is  seen  a 
Prench  reciprocating  steam  engine  of 
1,500  horse-power,  with  its  main  shaft 
making  330  revolutions  per  minute — a 
wonderful  speed  for  so  heavy  and  power- 
ful an  engine.  In  close  proximity  to 
Machinery  Hall  is  the  ''  Steam,  Gas  and 
Puel  Btdlding,"  covering  an  area  of 
about  100,000  square  feet,  and  being  in 
itself  an  example  of  the  most  modem 
fire-proof  construction.  Here  are  hoppers 
for  storhig  the  4,000  tons  reserve  supply 
of  coal,  and  the  means  for  automatically 
conveying  this  coal  from  the  cars  to  the 
bunkers  and  from  the  bunkers  to  the 
furnaces  and  gas  plants.  This  power 
plant  must  engage  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  its  manifest  size  and  might;  it 
will  command  the  study  of  engineers  as 
showing  practice  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar,  and  it  demands  considera- 
tion by  all  who  are  financially  or  other- 
wise interested  in  the  development  and 
transmission  of  power. 

Incomparable  klectriciiy  Display. — Elec- 
tricity is  the  industrial  life-blood  of  the 
new  time.  The  exibits  already  secured 
for  the  Palace  of  Electricity  fully  exem- 
plify in  the  first  Universal  Exposition  of 
the  the  twentieth  century  at  St.  Louis 
the  great  strides  that  have  been  and  are 
being  made  in  the  application  of  this 
form  of  energy  in  the  uses  of  man.  Here 
all  types  of  machines  for  the  generation 
and  utilization  of  electrical  energy  are 
exhibited,  including  dynamos  and  mo- 
tors, both  for  direct  and  alternating 
current,  and  transformers,  the  use  of 
which  makes  possible  the  long-distance 
transmission  of  energy  now  so  common 
in  the  western  part  of  this  country.  Un- 
der the  same  heading  are  shown  electric 
motors  for  railways,  elevators,  cranes, 
printing  presses  and  the  like.  Of  recent 
years  great  developments  have  taken 
place  in  the  electro-chemical  industry, 
and  several  of  the  largest  companies  con- 
tribute working  exhibits,  illustrating  the 
electrolytic  reduction  of  ores,  the  manu- 
facture of  nitric  acid  from  air  and  various 
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other  processes,  including  an  immense 
storage-battery  installation,  as  well  as 
the  newest  form  of  secondary  battery  in- 
vented by  Edison.  One  of  the  latest  ap- 
plications of  electricity  falling  under  this 
Soup,  that  of  the  purification  of  water 
r  drinking  purposes,  is  shown  on  a  large 
scale* 

Wireless  Telegraphy, —Unltii^lex.  tele- 
graphs, by  means  of  which  several  messa- 
ges may  be  sent  over  the  same  wire,  and 
mechanisms  designed  to  transmit  messa- 
ges at  an  almost  incredible  rate  of  speed, 
are  shown  in  commercial  operation. 
Wireless  telegraphy,  possibly  destined  to 
become  a  powerful  rival  of  the  present 
system,  occupies  a  prominent  position 
among  the  electrical  exhibits.  The  larg- 
est wireless-telegraph  station  in  the  world 
is  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  From  it 
commercial  messages  may  be  sent  to 
many  of  the  large  western  cities. 

Siamese  Temple. — The  Siamese  Na- 
tional Pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  Siamese  Temple  at 
Bangkok,  Siam.  It  is  125  feet  square 
and  stands  just  west  of  Mexico's  build- 
ing. The  architecture  is  characteristic 
of  Siam.  The  building  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  cross.  It  is  crowned  by  a 
high  pitched  roof  with  a  concave  ridge 
pole  like  those  on  Chinese  pavilions. 
This  ridge  pole  is  terminated  by  the 
pointed  ornament  which  is  seen  on  the 
temples  of  Siam.  Each  wing  of  the 
building  has  three  gables  which  rise 
one  above  the  other.  The  structure  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  reservation  and  a 
typical  Siamese  garden  surrounds  it. 
Two  tall  flagpoles  stand  at  the  entrance 
to  the  reservation.  They  are  painted  red 
and  are  crowned  by  the  Siamese  **  gong  " 
ornament  in  gilded  metal.  The  roof  is 
pf  felt,  marked  at  the  laps  by  zigzag  lines 
of  big  brass  washers.  The  interior  is  in 
one  apartment  except  a  small  room,  14 
by  23  feet,  used  as  the  executive  office. 
No  posts  obstruct  the  interior  view.  The 
root  is  carried  on  Siamese  trusses  of 
peculiar  construction,  painted  red  and 
stenciled  with  gold  ornaments.  In  the 
staff  decorations,  the  Siamese  elephant 
figures  largely.  The  elephant  is  the 
heraldic  anlmsd  of  Siam,  the  Siamese  flag 
being  a  white  elephant  on  a  red  field. 

National  Educational  Association. — ^The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  having  selected  St. 
Louis  as  the  place  for  the  forty-third 
annual  convention,  June  27  to  July  i, 


X904,  take  pleasure  in  making  the  follow- 
ing announcements  : 

The  low  rates  granted  by  the  railway 
lines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to- 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  have 
rendered  it  impracticable  to  obtain  the 
usual  N.  E.  A.  convention  rate  or  to  pro- 
vide for  including  the  membership  fee  in 
the  purchase  price  of  the  ticket  as  in  for- 
mer years.  Such  regular  Exposition  rates- 
are  therefore  announced  as  are  recom- 
mended to  the  teachers  and  others  who 
desire  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  con- 
vention and  to  avail  thenmelves  of  the 
special  admission  concessions  and  re- 
duced hotel  rates  secured  for  members  of 
the  N.  E.  Association. 

The  plans  for  the  Association  cover  at 
least  twelve  days'  attendance  at  the  Ex- 
position (ten  days  exclusive  of  Sundays). 
The  first  five  days  will  be  devoted  mainly 
to  the  general  and  department  meetings, 
the  programmes  of  which  are  planned  Uy 
bear  upon  the  educational  exhibits  and 
their  lessons,  in  order  that  the  studies  of 
the  exhibits  during  the  following  days^ 
may  be  rendered  most  profitable.  To- 
this  end  all  meetings  will  be  held  on  the 
Exposition  grounds,  in  close  proximity  to^ 
the  exhibits,  where  leisure  between  the 
meetings  may  be  profitably  spent  without 
loss  of  time  or  strength. 

The  second  week  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  educational  and  other 
exhibits,  during  which  time  especial  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  N.  E.  A.  mem- 
bers by  those  in  charge  of  the  exhibits, 
aided  by  assistants  who  will  be  in  attend- 
ance for  that  purpose.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  believed  that  all  teachers  will  wish 
to  spend  at  least  ten  days  on  the  Ex- 
position grounds.  It  is  Uierefore  recom- 
mended that  all  desiring  to  attend  the 
convention  purchase  railway  tickets  which 
will  allow  at  least  twelve  days  (including 
Sundays)  in  St.  Louis.  This  will  be  the 
fifteen-day  ticket.  For  full  particulars  as^ 
to  departments,  exercises,  hotels,  admis- 
sion tickets,  railroad  tickets,  etc.,  address 
Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

•*  Sloyd''  at  the  World* s  Fair.— An  ex- 
hibit of  Sloyd  from  the  New  York  State 
Institution  for  Peeble-Minded  Children 
is  most  comprehensive  and  instructive. 
When  one  realizes  the  bet  that  so  great 
an  array  of  neatly  and  even  artistically 
made  objects  is  the  work  of  partially  de- 
veloped minds,  it  is  certain  to  arouse  air 
interest  in  the  subject.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  manual  training  does  miid» 
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to  awaken  the  sluggish  intellect  of   a 
child  and  is  very  successful  in  the  case 
of  mental  development  for  feeble-minded 
children.    ''Sloyd"  is  a  sort  of  light 
carpentery,    not   too   exacting   on    the 
strength  of  growing  children  and  calcu- 
lated to  interest  rather  than  tax  them. 
The  name  signifies  manual    dexterity. 
The  story  of  how  a  woman  by  pluck  and 
energy  managed  to  save  sufficient  funds 
to  sail  from  America  to  Sweden  and  pay 
her  expenses  while  mastering  the  indus- 
try, is  of  interest   to  everyone.    This 
plucky  woman  felt  that  she  was  made  for 
something     better     than    becoming    a 
needle-woman  or  a  shop-girl.    She  had 
aspirations  above  these  occupations  and 
determined  to  lift  herself  from  her  en- 
vironment.   She  found  that  she  had  a 
genius  for  teaching  and  determined  to 
master  the  sloyd  system.     Perhaps  her 
skill  with  her  needle  was  an  assistance, 
for  manual  dexterity  in  one  line  helps  in 
another.    Miss  Ada  Widdrington  finally 
obtained  enough  money  to  go  to  Naas, 
Sweden,   where   there   is   a   celebrated 
school.    She  went  to  work  with  a  will. 
When  Miss  Widdrington  returned  to  her 
native  land,  she  was  fully  equipped  for 
what  she  had  determined  should  be  her 
future  career.    At  first  no  position  was 
open   to  her  until  she  found  that  the 
management  of  the  New  York  institution 
for  Peeble-Minded  Children,  hearing  of 
the  virtues  of  sloyd  instruction,  had  de- 
cided to  introduce  the  system  in  their  in- 
stitution.    She  was  at    once    installed. 
After  the  work  had  been  going  on  a  year, 
the  State    Board  of  Charities  reported 
that  sloyd  had  done  more  to  awaken  the 
dormant  intellect  of  the  boys  than  any- 
thing tried  before.     It  must  not  be  imag- 
ined that  sloyd  was  destined  alone  for 
the  instruction  of  the  feeble-minded,  for 
it  has  been  tried  with  great  success  on 
normal  children.    At  the  college  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in   New  York,   a 
course  in  sloyd  is  embraced  in  certain 
branches.    As  this  is  a  school  for  girls,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  presumably  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  training  of  girls  as 
well  as  boys,  and  many  of  them  have 
done  admirable  work.    The  exhibit   at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  is  a 
valuable  object-lesson,  and  thousands  of 
teachers  who  have  but  a  vague  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  "  Sloyd  **  will  be  enabled 
to  benefit  by  the  examination  of  the  work 
accomplished    by    these   young    unfor- 
tunates.   The  methods  are  intelligently 


explained.  The  first  rule  is  that  each 
student  make  a  working  drawing  of  his 
model  before  commencing  on  the  mechan- 
ical work.  From  this  he  makes  the  com- 
pleted piece.  In  the  New  York  institu- 
tion two  hours  are  given  over  to  sloyd, 
and  to  many  who  dislike  mental  exertion 
the  manual  labor  seems  a  recreation  to 
which  they  look  forward  with  pleasure. 
The  tools  employed  are  those  in  use  ixt 
light  carpentering  and  cabinet  making. 
They  include  a  work-bench,  a  vice,  knife^ 
spoke-shave,  marking-gauge,  clip-board- 
for  drawings,  bench-hook,  saw,  jack- 
plane,  paper  block  and  brush.  There  are 
besides  bits,  braces,  clamps  and  special 
carving  tools. 

Model  Playground. — ^The  model  play- 
ground in  the  Model  street  at  the  World's 
Pair  is  a  boon  to  weary  mothers  and  a 
haven  for  tired  children.  After  the  famil3r 
has  traversed  the  aisles  in  some  of  the  big* 
exhibit  palaces,  and  the  parents  are  eager 
for  more  sights,  the  little  ones  who  may 
have  become  wearied  will  enjoy  their 
playground  and  rest  places.  It  was  for 
such  as  these  that  the  model  playground 
was  designed.  It  is  near  one  of  tiie  main 
Exposition  entrances,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  ''The  Pike.'*  The  grounds 
are  250  x  175  feet  in  extent,  and  contain 
many  things  that  will  entertain  the  chil- 
dren. The  playground  is  in  charge  of 
competent  attendants.  Children  may  be 
left  and  the  parents  may  pursue  their 
sight-seeing,  knowing  that  the  child  is 
being  well  cared  for.  There  is  a  room, 
50  X  75  feet,  equipped  with  kindergarten 

i>araphemalia,  with  competent  teachers 
n  charge.  Near-by  is  a  garden  where 
the  child  may  be  supplied  with  spade, 
rake  or  hoe,  and  dig  in  the  ground  to  his 
heart's  content.  There  are  swings  for 
girls  and  boys  and  long  rows  of  ham-« 
mocks,  with  the  ground  beneath  them 
covered  with  sand  the  same  as  on  the  sea- 
shore. An  out-door  gymnasium  is  equip- 
ped with  flying  rings,  ladders,  horizontal 
bars,  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lad- 
ders, sliding- poles,  etc.,  for  boys  old 
enough  to  use  them.  The  bath-house  on 
warm  summer  days  will  always  be  a  place 
eagerly  sought,  and  here  is  one  of  gener- 
ous proportions.  The  baths  are  in  charge 
of  trained  attendants,  and  when  the  pa- 
rents call  for  their  little  one  he  will  be 
turned  over  to  them  as  neat  as  when  he 
entered,  for  while  at  play  he  wore  a  uni- 
form supplied  at  the  office.  The  office 
is  of  staff,  like  many  of  the  Exposition 
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Structures.  The  other  departments  are 
substantial  frame  structures  with  tops  of 
canvas,  so  that  they  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  will.  They  are  gaily  deco- 
rated with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and 
the  entire  grounds  are  laid  out  with 
pretty  gardens  of  bright  flowers  and  spa- 
cious lawns,  and  the  dreaded  legend 
"  keep  off*  the  grass  "  is  not  in  evidence. 
The  model  playground  was  planned  and 
is  to  be  conducted  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Ashly  Hirshfield, 
of  New  York. 

Ample  Hotel  FcuHiiies. — Ample  hotel 
and  lodging  facilities  are  provided  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  many  thousand  visitors  who 
will  daily  attend  the  World's  Fair,  and 
the  rates  charged  will  not  be  exorbitant. 
St.  I/>uis  now  contains  173  hotels,  large 
and  small,  in  operation  in  the  city.  The 
new  hotel  enterprises  recently  inaugura- 
ted justify  the  belief  that  the  number  will 
readi  250.  These  hotels  are  situated  in 
the  down-town  district,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Union  Station,  in  proximity  to  the 
World's  Pair  erounds,  and  one  is  within 
the  World's  Fair  grounds.  Besides  hotels 
with  accomodations  for  more  than  150,- 
000  guests,  the  World's  Fair  Free  Infor- 
mation Bureau  has  lists  of  boarding 
houses  and  rooming  houses  along  the 
street-car  lines  leading  to  the  World's 
Pair,  with  lodging  for  15,000  guests  and 
a  list  of  private  houses  that  will  let  rooms 
for  27,000  persons.  All  over  the  city, 
apartment  houses  and  rooming  houses 
are  available  for  those  who  prefer  rooms 
away  from  the  crowds.  Meals  may  be 
obtained  at  the  restaurants.  There  are 
485  restaurants  in  St.  Louis,  and  they 
have  a  reputation  for  good  fare,  good  ser- 
vice, cleanliness  and  moderate  prices. 
Twenty  of  the  larger  of  these  restaurants 
*can  take  care  of  33,000  patrons  daily. 
Hotels  of  temporary  construction  afford 
accommodations  for  many  thousands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  World's  Fair  grounds. 
To  two  of  these  temporary  hotels  with 
capacity  ot  4.500  guests  the  Exposition 
management  has  extended  the  encourage- 
ment of  free  sites  on  ground  leased  by 
the  Exposition,  but  not  within  the  en- 
closure. Entrances  are  arranged  and 
facilities  extended  by  the  Exposition 
under  agreements  which  insure  patrons 
against  high  rates.  A  fourth  temporary 
hotel,  with  accomodations  for  5,000 
guests,  has  received  such  recognition 
from  the  Exposition  in  the  way  of  loca- 
tion and  relationship  to  the  grounds  that 


it,  too,  is  under  obligation  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates.  Through  the  exercise  of 
its  hotel  policy,  the  Exposition  manage- 
men  t  is  now  enabled  to  assert,  without  qtul- 
ification,  that  accomodations  are  ample 
and  rates   more   reasonable  than  have 

!>revailed  at  previous  expositions.  Porm- 
ng  a  complete  chain  around  the  two 
square  miles  of  the  World's  Pair  grounds, 
enterprising  capitalists  have  projected 
twelve  big  hotels,  accomodating  from  300 
to  5,000  guests  each.  The  list  of  hotels 
excludes  the  2, 500- room  ''Inside  Inn," 
which  is  inside  the  Exposition  endiosme 
under  a  concession  from  the  Exposition. 
Much  of  the  territory  which  abuts  the 
World's  Pair  grounds  on  the  southern 
side  is  taken  up  by  hotels.  Several 
large  hotels  are  close  to  the  north  ride  of 
the  Exposition  grounds,  while  others  are 
east  of  Forest  Park.  Most  of  these 
hotels  are  of  temporary  construction,  to 
be  wrecked  after  the  Pair,  but  in  all  <tf 
them  there  is  special  provision  for  light 
and  ventilation,  and  precautions  against 
fire  are  taken. 

A  "Free  Information  Service"  is 
maintained  by  the  Fair  management 
The  city  has  been  canvassed,  and  all 
hotels,  boarding  houses  and  thousands 
of  dwellings  where  visitors  will  be  enter- 
tained, have  been  listed.  The  rates  and 
kind  of  accomodations  available  at  eadi 
place  are  on  record.  The  canvass  showi 
that  St.  Louis  can  accomodate  a  larger 
attendance  than  visited  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago.  All  informatioD 
gathered  by  the  ''  Free  Information  Ser- 
vice" is  at  all  times  available,  without 
charge,  for  the  use  of  visitors,  and  the 
list  of  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  room- 
ing houses  is  publishra  in  pamphlet  fonn 
from  time  to  time  to  be  supplied  free  to 
those  applying  for  same. 

Passenger  Rates  to  Fair, — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Southeastern  Passenger  Assoda- 
tion,  at  Palm  Beach,  Pla.,  February  3d 
and  4th,  1904;  the  Central  Passenger  As- 
sociation, at  New  York,  February  8th, 
1904;  the  New  England  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation, at  New  York,  February  9th, 
1904;  the  Trunk  Line  Passenger  Associ- 
ation, at  New  York,  February  9th,  1904, 
and  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Centrd 
Passenger,  New  England  and  Trunk 
Line  Associations,  the  following  World's 
Fair  passenger  rates  were  adopted  from 
all  points  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
above  lines : 

I.  Stop  over  at  St.  Louis.— AH  tickets 
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passing  through  St.  Louis  permit  stop- 
over of  ten  days  at  St.  Louis. 

2.  Season  Tickets. — Eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  double  one-way  fare  to  St.  Louis  and 
return  via  route  traveled.  Tickets  on 
sale  April  25th,  1904,  continuing  during 
the  period  of  the  Exposition,  with  final 
return  limit  December  isth,  1904. 

3.  Sixty-day  Excursion  Tickets, — Ex- 
cursion tickets  will  be  sold  to  St.  Louis 
daily,  beginning  April  25th,  1904,  and 
continuing  during  period  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, with  final  leturn  limit  of  60  days, 
but  not  later  than  December  15,  1904. 
Rate,  one  and  one-third  west-bound  fare. 

4.  Ten  to  Fifteen- day  Excursion  Tickets. 
— Excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  to  St. 
Louis  daily,  beginning  April  25th,  1904, 
and  continuing  during  the  period  of  the 
Exposition,  with  final  return  limit  of  10 
days,  including  date  of  sale  from  territory 
350  miles  or  less  from  St.  Louis,  and  not 
to  exceed  15  days  from  territory  more 
than  350  miles  from  St.  Louis.  Rate, 
one  west-bound  fare  plus  $2.00. 

5.  Coach  Excursions.  —  Coach  excur- 
sions will  be  run  from  all  points  east, 
southeast  and  northeast  to  St.  Louis  on 
dates  to  be  hereafter  agreed  upon,  on  a 
basis  of  one  cent  per  mile  each  way. 


WHAT  CHRISTIANITY  HAS  DONE. 


BY  WAYI^ND  HOYT,  D.  D. 


MEN,  sometimes  thoughtlessly,  some- 
times pessimistically,  say  that 
Christianity  has  failed  in  its  mission  in 
the  world.  But  think  of  the  plight  of 
the  world  when  Christianity  entered  it. 

Take  imperial  Rome  as  an  instance. 
Of  what  sort  was  its,  on  some  sides,  bril- 
liant social  order?  Conceive  of  that 
social  order  under  the  figure  of  a  pyramid, 
as  a  great  English  scholar  has  suggested. 

First  and  underlying  stratum  of  the 
pyramid — slaves;  three-quarters  of  the 
population  of  Rome  slaves,  if  the  num- 
ber were  not  greater  still.  These  slaves 
of  all  nations  and  complexions;  in  the 
grip  of  the  master's  whim  even  to  the 
point  of  life  and  death;  these  slaves 
doing  all  the  work — not  only  of  the 
menial  kind,  but  of  all  kinds,  so  that 
work  had  no  honor,  so  that  labor  was 
despised,  since  it  was  slaves*  duty. 

Second  stratum  in  this  pyramid — the 
free  citizens;  a  mass  of  idlers;  fed  by  the 
government,  which  imported  food  for 
them  mainly  from  Egypt;   these  idlers 


banging  about  the  forums,  baths,  rich 
men's  houses,  crowding  the  amphithea- 
tres and  applauding  the  bloodiest  games. 

Third  —  the  soldiers,  whose  mailed 
hands  kept  Rome  in  subjection  and  in 
order. 

Fourth  stratum — and  now  the  pyramid 
narrows  very  rapidly,  the  rich  house- 
holders, only  about  2,000  of  them  when 
Rome  was  at  its  zenith. 

Fifth  stratum — the  Senators. 

Sixth — the  priests  and  vestal  virgins. 

And  at  the  top  of  this  social  pyramid, 
the  apex  of  it,  the  Emperor,  "at  once  a 
priest,  an  atheist  and  a  god  "  (as  Gibbon 
says),  whose  slightest  nod  was  law. 

Now,  what  has  Christianity,  among 
multitudinous  other  things,  done?  Es- 
pecially in  our  own  great  free  Republic 
it  has  turned  the  pyramid  of  such  social 
order  bottom  strata  up;  it  has  annihilated 
slavery;  it  has  crowned  the  individual 
man  with  worth  and  dignity;  it  has  made 
his  will,  expressed  by  ballot,  law;  it  has 
opened  chance  for  the  lowliest  to  the 
place  highest;  it  has  made  the  ruler  the 
people's  servant. 

And  more  and  more  to  such  Christian 
and  constitutional  social  order  as  is  illus- 
trated in  our  great  Republic  is  the  world 
approximating. 

Of  all  men,  an  American  young  man 
has  least  cause  to  complain  of  his  chance. 
For,  in  the  free  and  gracious  air  of  our 
benign  institutions,  thoroughness,  devo- 
tion to  the  daily  duty,  intelligence,  capa- 
city are  in  genial  climate. 


CHAMPIONS  OF  POOR  SPELLING. 


DURING  a  discussion  at  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club,  Wednesday,  Pro- 
fessor Arnold  Tompkins,  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  said:  "A  man  should 
dress  well— so  should  a  woman — but  not 
too  well;  he  should  comb,  but  not  too 
well;  he  should  write  well,  but  not  too 
well,  and  he  should  spell,  but  not  too 
well.  The  press  recently  criticised  high 
school  pupils  because  they  were  poor 
spellers.  It  was  the  highest  compliment 
ever  paid  to  them,  because  it  proved  that 
they  were  in  better  business." 

Another  speaker  indorsed  this  notion 
by  declaring  that  there  were  more  im- 
portant things  in  education  than  good 
spelling,  and  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  poor  speller  would  no  longer  be 
considered  illiterate.    From  these  asser- 
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tions  and  others  like  them  which  proceed 
from  the  mouths  of  school  teachers  we 
may  Infer  that  a  contempt  for  correct 
spelline  is  being  rather  assiduously  culti- 
vated by  a  considerable  number  of  our 
modem  educators,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  they  are  not  inviting  contempt 
for  themselves.  It  is  to  be  noted,  more- 
over, that  they  can  put  forward  no 
superior  claims  to  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter, because  the  test  of  the  value  of  spell- 
ing is  not  confined  to  the  class-room.  It 
is  being  applied  every  day  in  business 
and  in  the  professions.  The  high  school 
boy  who  !is  assured  by  Professor  Tomp- 
kins that  the  censure  of  his  errors  in 
spelling  is  in  fact  a  compliment  may  find 
that  the  more  he  justifies  such  compli- 
ments the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  him 
to  secure  the  favorable  attention  of  those 
upon  whom  he  depends  for  employment. 
That  is  a  phase  of  the  subject  that  is  of 
very  great  practical  importance,  and 
that  admits,  we  should  say,  of  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  persons  of  ex- 
perience in  the  world's  work. 

It  is  a  fair  conclusion  also  that  where 
slovenliness  is  encouraged  in  one  branch 
of  study  its  influence  is  likely  to  be  felt 
in  others,  and  if  there  are  occasionally 
instances  from  which  it  appears  that  poor 
spelling  and  broad  general  culture  are 
not  incompatible  they  are  to  be  taken  as 
curious  exceptions.  Furthermore,  when 
we  are  informed  that  there  are  more  im- 
portant things  in  education  than  good 
spelling  we  are  entitled  to  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars; also  to  proof  that  inaccuracy  in 
spelling,  instead  of  being  the  sign  of 
general  slovenliness,  is  evidence  of  devo- 
tion to  the  more  important  things ! 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the 
high  school  boy  is  getting  slops  when  he 
needs  discipline,  and  if  a  professor  may 
defy  the  rules  with  impunity  the  boy  en- 
joys no  such  privilege.  In  this  connec- 
tion, a  story  tiiat  is  told  of  Dr.  Parr,  an 
eminent  English  scholar  and  educator,  is 
pertinent.  When  a  gentleman  defended 
his  pronunciation  of  Alexandria  with  the 
accent  upon  the  "  i"  by  an  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Richard  Bentley,  Parr  came 
down  upon  him  with  the  comment  that 
he  (Parr)  and  Bentley  might  pronounce 
the  word  that  way,  but  that  the  gentle- 
man had  better  stick  to  the  oMinary 
usage.  So  Dr.  Tompkins  may  spell  as 
he  pleases,  but  he  ought  to  refrain  from 
making  a  laughing-stock  of  his  pupils. — 
Chicago  Record  and  Herald, 


ITKMS  FROM  RFPORTS. 


Adahs— Supt.  Roth:  Institutes  were  held 
at  York  Springs  and  in  Union  township. 
Commencement  exercises  were  held  at 
Hampton  March  19th.  There  were  three 
graduates — ^two  boys  and  one  eirl^who  ac- 
quitted themselves  very  creditably.  Mt 
Joy  township  held  its  first  commencement 
March  26th,  at  Two  Taverns.  The  gradn- 
ating  class  numbered  fonr,  two  gfr&  and 
two  boys.  The  exercises  were  pronounced 
a  success  by  an  appreciative  aumence.  The 
annual  examination  of  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  who  completed  the  course  of  study, 
was  held  at  Gettysburg  March  12th.  Fif^- 
two  pupils  passed  the  examination  very  sat- 
isfactorily and  received  the  common-school 
diploma.  Many  of  these  pupils  will  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  higher  institutions.  It  is  gratifying  to 
state  that  a  large  number  of  our  teachei» 
will  spend  the  spring  in  school  in  order 
to  better  qualify  themselves  for  their  work. 
The  majority  of  the  district  schools  have 
closed  a  seven  months'  term. 

Armstrong— Supt.  Wolfe ;  Forty-one 
schools  were  visited  during  the  month.  The 
public  roads  being  in  very  bad  condition,  I 
traveled  two  days  on  foot,  walking  twenty- 
three  miles.  Found  the  schools  in  good 
condition.  I  attended  the  meetinn  of  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  in  Pittsbuig 
March  3d  and  4th.  A  week  later  I  attendea 
a  public  reception  given  by  the  Wickboro 
scnools.  This  was  a  * 'red-letter  day"  in  chose 
schools.  The  display  of  pupils'  work  and 
the  handsome  decorations  of  the  different 
rooms  were  fine.  The  exercises  in  each 
room  were  good,  and  brought  forth  many 
complimentary  remarks  from  the  visitors. 
The  Apollo  schools  were  also  visited  and 
found  to  be  in  an  excellent  condition.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  Kny  schools  in  the  county 
better.than  these,  "nie  eiehth  grade  exam- 
ination was  held  thron^out  the  county 
March  26th.  The  reports  thus  flEU-  received 
show  that  seventy  applicants  took  the  ex- 
amination, of  whom  forty-six  passed ;  the 
remaining  twenty-four  failed,  but  received 
trades  for  their  work.  A  number  of  schools 
have  already  closed. 

Bbavbr— Supt.  Moore :  One  of  the  Ibest 
institutes  of  the  year  was  held  in  Pulaski 
township,  March  25th.  The  teachers.  Miss 
Rhetta  Hogan  and  Miss  Cora  Burry  left  noth- 
ing undone  to  make  the  meeting  a  success, 
and  their  efforts  were  richly  rewarded.  We 
are  sorry  to  report  the  deam  of  one  of  our 
brightest  and  best  teachers,  Miss  Helen 
McCoy,  of  the  Freedom  high  school.  Miss 
McCoy  will  be  greatly  miraed  as  a  teacher 
in  Beaver  county. 

Bbdpord— Supt.  Wright:  The  first  annual 
convention  of  the  directors  of  the  county 
was  held  in  Bedford  March  2  and  3.  Out  of 
a  possible  246  directors  in  the  county  86  were 
enrolled;  nevertheless,  nearly  every  district 
was  represented.    Able  papers  were  read  by 
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prominent  directors,  and  Snpt.  Conghlin, 
of  Wilkesbarre,  the  only  speaker  from 
abroad  favored  us  with  an  inspiring  and 
helpful  evenine  lecture,  in  addition  to  an 
address  at  each  of  the  day  sessions.  We 
trust  that  the  counties  of  the  State  are  in 
sympathy  with  that  one  of  our  resolutions 
which  recommends  an  amendment  to  the 
Act  of  April  21,  1903,  providing  that  in  ad- 
dition to  mileage,  the  sum  of  $2.00  a  day  be 
allowed  to  directors  who  attend  the  annual 
convention.  During  February  and  March 
measles  and  other  contagious  diseases 
greatly  interfered  with  the  attendance  in 
several  sections  of  the  county. 

Bbrks— Supt.  Rapp;  The  rural  schools 
are  closing,  E.  Elmer  Sensening,  principal 
of  the  Womelsdorf  schools,  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a|more  lucrative  position  in  New  Jersey. 
Jordan  C.  Manger,  a  graduate  of  I<afayette 
College,  is  his  successor. 

Blair— Supt.  Davis  :  The  last  of  the  six 
district  institutes  was  held  this  month.  Out 
ot  232  teachers  in  the  county  169  attended 
one  or  another  of  these  institutes.  We  be- 
lieve some  good  has  been  done,  and  we  will 
continue  them  next  year.  The  school  at- 
tendance has  been  unusually  poor  for  this 
month;  measles,  mumps,  etc.,  are  the  cause. 

Cambria — Supt.  Jones :  A  $30,000  school 
building  was  dedicated  in  Franklin  bor- 
ough. The  school  board  of  that  place  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  important  work.  The  dedi- 
catory exercises  were  well |  attended.  The 
citizens  are  proud  of  their  school  and  sppre- 
ciate  the  advantages  it  will  give  them.  The 
building  contains  seven  recitation  rooms 
and  an  assembly  hall. 

CuNTON— Supt.  McCloskey  :  Great  pro- 
gress in  the  schools  has  been  made  during 
the  term,  notwithstanding  the  interference 
with  attendance  on  account  of  lagrippe, 
measles,  etc.  Three  local  institutes  were 
held  during  March,  all  of  which  were  well 
attended.  The  new  school-building  at  Oak 
Grove  has  been  adorned  with  a  4oo-pound 
bell,  costing  $75,  purchased  by  members  of 
the  high  school.  In  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  high-school  principals  we  attended 
the  Round  Table  conference  at  Williams- 
port,  March  18  and  19,  and  had  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  time. 

Cumberland— ^upt.  Green:  The  rural 
schools  have  closed.  The  examination  of 
pupils  completing  the  adopted  course  of 
study,  was  neld  tnroughout  the  county  on 
March  19.  Ninety-six  pupils  were  exam- 
ined. ^  Most  of  the  work  done  was  excellent, 
showing  thoroughness  and  care  in  prepara- 
tion. Much  has  been  accomplished  in 
arousing  interest  in  our  schools  aurin^  the 
term.  Greater  advancement  and  efficiency 
will  surely  grow  out  of  these  improved 
conditions. 

Bi^K—^upt.  Sweeney :  On  March  14  and 
15  the  high  school  teachers,  i>rincipals  and 
superintendents  held  an  institute  at  Ridg- 
way  to   advance  the  higher  school   work 


and  the  supervisory  work  of  the  county. 
From  the  interest  shown  bv  the  attend- 
ance and  thecanving-outof  the  programme 
arranged,  we  feel  proud  to  say  that  a  new 
agency  has  been  created  in  our  county  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education. 
As  presiding  officer  of  the  meeting,  I  was- 
obliged  to  call  **  time"  on  each  person  wha 
took  part  in  the  discussions.  At  the  close, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  an 
early  meeting  for  next  year.  The  papers 
were  of  a  high  order,  and  were  asked  for  by 
the  local  publishers,  with  the  view  to  give 
them  wider  circulation  among  persons  in- 
terested in  educational  work.  In  the  even- 
ing over  thirty  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  a  banquet  at  the  New  Hyde 
hotel,  and  all  parted  with  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  their  profession,  and  a  more  clearly^ 
defined  sense  of  relationship  in  the  high 
school  work  of  the  county.  This  meeting 
was  fittingly  followed  by  that  of  the  Direc- 
tors' Association  on  March  25  and  26,  at 
which  70  per  cent,  of  the  directors  were  pre- 
sent. The  programme  was  good,  and  from 
the  interest  tfu^en  in  the  proceedings  we 
have  reason  to  expect  that  improvement 
will  be  made  in  the  schools  of  next  year. 

Franklin— Supt.  Benchoflf:  I  have  vis- 
ited all  the  schools  in  the  county  once,  and 
some  twice.  The  schools  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. An  examination  of  pupils  for  the 
common- school  diploma  was  held  at  fifteen 
different  places  on  March  19.  Of  the  73  who 
entered  the  examination  55  were  passed. 
Many  of  the  schools  have  closed  with  fittine 
exercises.  The  last  local  institute  was  held 
in  Waynesboro.  It  was  quite  a  success. 
Among  those  present  were  Dr.  Barton,  Dr. 
Reber,  J.  Davison,  Esq.,  and  Profs.  J.  L. 
Finafrock  and  L.  B.  Smith.  The  following' 
teachers  and  their  schools  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  Memorial 
Fund  this  month:  Miss  Rhoda Grove,  $5.00; 
Mr.  W.  A.  Culler,  |6.i2;  Miss  Etta  Wil- 
liams. $1.25;  Mr.  J.  F.  Kunkle,  I6.25;  Misa 
Helen  Lambert,  75  cents ;  the  Waynesboro 
schools,  $28.00. 

Greene— Supt.  Stewart :  A  number  of 
schools  closed  this  month.  It  is  very  grat- 
ifying to  know  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  teachers  are  going  to  school  this  spring. 
We  need  a  higher  standard  of  education. 
The  Greensboro  school  board  is  preparing' 
to  erect  a  four -room  building. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Dell:  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  institute  at  Calvin, 
Birmingham  and  Mapleton.  Both  day  and 
evening  sessions  were  held  at  Calvin  and 
Birmingham  ;  at  Mapleton,  only  Saturday 
sessions.  Calvin  deserves  special  mention^ 
because  of  the  very  large  audience.  Duri  ng- 
the  entire  time  the  house  was  packed.  At 
all  of  these  institutes  the  school  children 
participated.  An  excellent  meeting  is  re* 
ported  from  Tell.  I  have  attended  twenty- 
two  local  institutes  during  the  winter. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  I  visited 
forty-one  schools  in  March.    With  one  ex- 
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'Ception  we  are  doin^  ^ood  work :  Scott 
township  has  one  building,  located  at  the 
•edge  of  a  swamp,  that  renders  it  unfit  for 
a  school.  Local  institutes  were  held  at  May- 
field,  Daleville,  South  Abington,  Elmhurst, 
and  Old  Forge.  These  meetings  were  gen- 
erally successful  and  well  attended.  A 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
.Teachers*  Library  Association  was  held 
March  lo,  and  seventy  new  books  selected 
to  be  added  to  the  library.  A  teachers' 
training  class  for  all  teachers  holding  pro- 
visional certificates  was  organized  March  12. 
This  class,  including  about  thirty-five 
teachers,  will  meet  the  county  superintend- 
-ent  twice  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  May  and  June,  and  will  review  the 
•common  branches,  algebra  and  civil  govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  this,  they  will  make 
a  careful  study  of  White's  School  Manage- 
ment, and  will  read  the  foUowine  English 
•classics:  Vanity  Fair,  Adam  Bede,  Enoch 
Arden,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Montgomery — Supt.  Landis:  The  annual 
convention  of  the  school  directors  was  held 
at  Limerick  Square  March  i^.  Three  ses- 
sions were  held:  at  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  the  programme  consisted  of 
vocal  and  Instrumental  music  and  discus- 
■sions.  The  subjects  discussed  were  all  of 
practical  value.  At  the  evening  session 
Supt.  Geo.  Twitmyer,  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, lectured  on  '*  The  True  Functions  of 
School  Directors."  The  convention  was 
very  largely  attended  by  directors  and  citi- 
zens. There  were  78  directors  present. 
Good  results  will  certainly  follow,  as  the 
aession  and  lecture  were  highly  ap^n-eciated 
and  were  also  very  instructive. 

NoRTHAMPTON---8upt.  Bender:  Dnrins^ 
March  I  visited  two  school  districts,  ana 
found  the  schools  in  a  good  condition  in  all 
but  Moore  township,  where  the  attendance 
is  so  very  poor  owing  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  vaccination  law.  The  average  attend- 
ance in  the  township  is  only  about  60  per 
cent.  In  Point  Philip's  school,  where  the 
enrollment  is  3^,  the  attendance  is  6,  and  in 
Washington  with  an  enrollment  of  2;^,  the 
attendance  is  only  3.  It  seems  that  if  the 
vaccination  law  is  enforced  the  compulsory 
achool  law  must  be  held  in  abeyance. 

Schuylkill— Supt.  Weiss:  A  local  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Pine  Grove.  It  was  well 
attended.  On  Saturday  evening  many  had 
to  be  turned  away  for  want  of  room.  The 
teachers  of  this  district  did  well  in  taking 

?art  in  addresses,  essays  and  class  drills, 
he  exhibition  of  class  work  was  very 
creditable  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
day  instructors  and  evening  lecturers  were 
Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermel  and  Hon.  Henry 
Houck. 

Tioga— Supt.  Longstreet:  Seven  local  in- 
stitutes were  held  during  the  month  at  five 
of  which  I  was  present.  All  were  well  at- 
tended. Supt.  Lose  of  Williamsport  visited 
that  held  at  Wellsboro  and  entered  heartily 
into  the  discussions,  giving  the  teachers 


many  valuable  sus^gestions.  The  Antrim 
teachers  opened  their  institute  on  Pridaj 
evening  with  an  entertainment  by  their 
schools,  which  netted  nearly  |6o  for  the 
enlargement  of  their  library.  The  question 
of  centralization  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  Richmond  township  at  the  recpilar  elec- 
tion in  February  and  was  defeated.  This  I 
regret,  for  I  believe  that  many  patrons 
voted  against  their  own  interests.  This 
township  could  certainly  have  centralization 
with  profit  to  its  boys  and  girls. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  schools  are  doing  excellent 
work.  Hartleton  and  Laurelton  were  dis- 
turbed by  scarlet  rash.  Lewisbnrgis  some- 
what under  the  ban  of  small-pox:  but  by 
the  judicious  management  of  tne  Board  of 
Health  it  has  been  kept  under  control.  We 
were  compelled  to  postpone  our  coan^ 
association  meeting.  Many  of  the  schools 
are  about  to  close,  which  causes  dissatisfac- 
tion in  some  places  on  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  term.  On  the  whole,  the  month 
has  been  prosperous. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower :  Seventy-seven 
schools  were  visited  during  the  month. 
Most  of  these  were  found  doing  good  work. 
Quite  a  number  of  schools  have  been  visited 
twice,  and  all  but  five,  once.  The  appear- 
ance of  many  rooms  has  been  impiovra  by 
Sictures,  everereens  and  other  pleasing 
ecorations.  A  school-house  was  bnmed 
down  in  Scott  township.  The  directors  of 
Clinton  township  recently  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  township  high  school  next  year. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  for- 
ward step.  This  will  make  seven  such 
schools  m  the  county.  They  have  been 
doing  excellent  work.  The  March  test  ex- 
aminations showed  a  much  higher  average 
of  work  than  the  December  papers.  Manjr 
more  good  teachers  are  wanted  in  this 
county  for  ne^t  year;  directors  are  already 
waiting  for  them. 

Bbavbr  Palls— Supt.  Maguire:  March 
has  marked  the  completion  of  the  framing 
and  hanging  of  the  pictures  purchased  Ian 
year.  Their  value  is  above  $100,  all  of 
which  was  paid  without  expense  to  the 
Board. 

Bristol— Supt.  Baggs:  The  increased 
attendance  in  the  grammar  grades  is  very 
encouraging,  as  an  indication  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  more  education.  Parents 
and  children  begin  to  realize  that  the  better 
educated  the  boy  or  girl,  the  better  able 
they  are  to  take  their  several  places  in  the 
world.  Manual  training,  on  a  small  scale, 
has  been  introduced,  but  we  hope  for  more 
in  the  near  future. 

BuTLBR  — Supt.  Gibson:  The  typhoid 
fever  epidemic  is  now  history  and  its  bor- 
ing upon  our  school  work  is  known.  Of 
our  enrollment  of  about  2,400  pupils,  561 
were  afflicted;  of  these  eleven  died.  Of  ue 
remainder,  all  but  20  or  30  have  returned  to 
school.  Of  the  corps  of  teachers  numbering 
67,  nine  were  stricken,  all  of  whom  are  con- 
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valescent.  Five  however  have  not  yet 
resumed  their  duties;  and  of  these,  two 
have  offered  their  resignations,  being  un- 
able to  resume  work  during  the  current 
school  year.  On  account  of  the  epidemic 
the  schools  were  closed  from  November  29, 
19031  to  January  4,  1904.  After  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  schools  in  January  the  daily  at- 
tendance was  about  1,650  of  an  enrollment  of 
2,400.  The  effect  upon  our  work  of  the  first 
semester  was  not  disastrous,  the  percent- 
age of  promotions  82,  and  91  pupils  did  the 
years'  work  in  a  half  year.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils,  who  passed  throueh 
the  scourge,  were  able  to  go  on  with  the 
advanced  work. 

Danville— Supt.  Gordy ;  The  flood  which 
Inundated  various  sections  of  the  Susque- 
hanna valley  struck  Danville  in  full  force 
March  9.  On  account  of  the  unsanitary 
condition  of  the  second  ward  buildine  re- 
sulting therefrom,  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
school  for  several  days  after  the  water  had 
subsided.  The  attendance  at  all  the  other 
sdiools  was  also  seriously  interrupted. 

I/ANSFORD — Supt.  Killian:  Tne  usual 
grade  and  teachers*  meetings  were  held. 
At  the  regular  meeting  Miss  West  read  a 
paper  on  Elementary  Arithmetic,  and  Miss 
Williams  on  Incentives;  Supt.  R.  P.  Ditch- 
bum  read  a  strong  paper  on  I<anguage 
Teaching,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Getter  of  B. 
Stroudsburg  Normal  made  an  address  and 
took  part  in  the  discussions. 

MiDDLETOWN— Supt.  Wickey:  Owing  to 
the  severe  weather  and  lack  of  employment 
we  have  had  many  poor  people  in  our  town 
who  were  in  want  of  food  and  clothing. 
The  children  had  a  practical  lesson  in  giv- 
ing, their  donation  consisting  of  potatoes, 
groceries  and  clothing.  Our  local  institute 
was  held  February  5  and  6.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Supt.  Buehrle  of  Lancaster, 
Rev.  I.  H.  N.  Beahm,  of  EHzabethtown  col- 
lege, and  Prof.  H.  H.  Shenk,  of  Annville 
college.  Our  schools  were  open  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday  and  durins^  the  afternoon 
appropriate  exercises  were  held  in  all  the 
scnools  of  the  town.  Patrons  were  invited 
to  visit  and  address  them.  The  senior  class 
of  the  high  school  took  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  present  the  high  school  build- 
ing^ v^ith  a  lars'e  flag  which  was  accepted  in 
a  patriotic  address  made  by  Prof.  Nye, 
principal  of  the  high  school. 

Sharon — Supt.  Hadley:  The  contract 
has  been  let  for  a  new  high  school  building. 
It  v^ill  be  used  for  high  school  purpojses 
only,  and  will  accomodate  about  300  pupils. 
On  March  31,  we  occupied  for  the  first  time 
onr  new  Prospect  Heights  building.  It  is 
a  modern  eight-room  structure;  we  are  now 
nsin£^  four  rooms. 

South  Sharon— Supt.  Canon:  I  attended 
the  regular  monthly  teachers'  meeting  in 
Sharon,  March  10.  The  following  subjects 
were  discussed  and  papers  read:  The 
School  of  Earlier  Times;  The  Modern 
ScHool;   The   Daily   Programme;    and    an 


J.  W.  Canon,  of  New 


Supt. 
\  Different  Grades  of  Teachers. 


address  by 
Castle,  on  The : 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes:  The  West 
Side  school  was  closed  on  account  of  the  ice 
flood  in  the  Susquehanna.  The  local  insti- 
tute  of  the  district,  made  up  of  Swatara 
township  and  the  boroughs  of  Steelton  and 
Hnmmelstown,  was  held  here  March  4th 
and  5th.  Prof.  J.  Geo.  Becht,  of  West 
Chester  Normal,  was  with  us  Friday  even- 
ing and  delivered  an  instructive  address  on< 
'•What  the  Home  can  Do  to  Aid  the 
School.  * '  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  the  large  auditorium  of  the 
high  school  was  filled  with  patrons. 

SuNBURV— Supt.  Shipman:  The  school 
board  is  enforcing  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law.  Some  parents  have  gone  to  jail, 
others  have  paid  the  fine  and  costs.  The 
graduating  class  purchased  a  new  Ivers  and 
Pond  piano  and  placed  it  in  the  high  school 
assemoly  room  for  future  use.  They  deserve 
much  credit  for  setting  such  a  good  example. 

Taylor— Supt.  Lloyd:  A  local  Institute 
was  held  at  the  Pyne-Archbald  section  of 
the  borough.  The  purpose  was  to  meet  the 
parents  and  patrons  of  the  schools  and  to 
urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  better  at- 
tendance on  the  part  of  their  children;  to 
advocate  the  building  of  a  central  hieh 
school;  and  to  secure  their  co-operation  In 
all  the  school  work  of  the  community.  A 
paper  on  Morals  in  the  School  and  Home 
was  read.  The  attendance  at  this  meeting 
was  excellent,  and  much  interest  in  the 
various  topics  discussed  was  manifested  on 
the  part  of  those  present. 

WAYNESBORO — Supt.  Reber:  On  March 
18  and  19,  we  held  an  institute  in  the  town 
hall.  Excellent  instruction  was  given  by 
Principal  W.  C.  Howey  of  the  Waynesboro 
business  college;  Watson  R.  Davison*  Esq.; 
Co.  Supt.  L.  F.  Benchoff;  Dr.  L.  F.  Barton 
and  Dr.  Chas.  K.  Reber,  of  Shippensburg 
Normal;  and  Principal  J.  F.  Finafrock,  of 
Mercersburg.  On  the  evening  of  the  i8th. 
Dr.  Barton  gave  a  lecture  with  experiments 
on  '*  Radium,  X-Ray  and  Wireless  Teleg- 
raph v."  The  lecture  was  instructive  and 
was  highly  appreciated. 

WiLLiAMSPORT— Supt.  Lose:  The  Round 
Table  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  • 
met  here  March  18  and  19.  On  Fnday 
evening  there  was  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
Porto  Rico  by  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Groff.  of  Buck- 
nell  university.  On  Saturday,  the  follow- 
ing questions  were  discussed:  Domestic 
Science  for  Grammar  Grades  and  the  High 
School,  opened  by  Prot.  Trout,  of  Clearfield;  . 
The  Improvement  of  the  Annual  Institute, 
opened  hy  Supt.  Shields,  of  Clearfield; 
Athletics  in  the  Hieh  School,  opened  by 
Prof.  Kelchner,  of  Wifiiamsport;  Thorough- 
ness in  Teaching,  opened  by  Prof.  Spotts, 
of  Muncy;  Evening  Schools,  bv  Supt. 
Howerth,  of  Shamokin;  and  Child  Study, 
by  Supt.  Dean,  of  Mt.  Carmel.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  teachers  and  superintendents 
attended  the  meeting. 
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FKw  MEN  hATe  expressed  in  more  exquisite  lan- 
guage than  Macaolay  the  affection  which  every  good 
man  feels  for  a  wise  and  loving  mother :  "Make  much 
of  it  while  yet  yon  have  the  most  precious  of  all  good 
gifts— «  loving  mother.  Read  the  unfsUhomable  love 
of  those  eyes ;  the  kind  anxiety  of  that  tone  and  look, 
however  slight  your  pain.  In  afber  life  you  majr  have 
friends,  f<^d»  dear,  kind  friends;  but  never  will  vou 
have  again  the  inexpressible  love  and  gentleness  lav- 
ished upon  you  which  none  but  a  mother  bestows. 


Often  do  I  sigh  in  my  struggle  with  the  hard,  uncat- 
ing  world  for  the  sweet,  deep  security  I  felt  when  of 
an  evening,  nesded  in  her  bosom,  I  listened  to  some 
quiet  tale,  suitaUe  to  my  age,  read  in  her  tender  and 
untiring  voice.  Never  can  I  forget  her  sweet  glances 
cast  upon  me  when  I  appeared  asleep;  never  her  Idss 
of  peace  at  night  Years  have  passed  away  since  I  laid 
her  beside  my  father,  yet  still  her  voice  whisfjers  from 
the  grave,  and  her  eyes  watch  over  me  as  I  visit  spots 
long  since  hallowed  to  the  memory  of  my  mother." 


MERRILY  WE  ROLL  ALONG. 


^^^^^^^^^m 


be,  While  our  bark 


W 


1.  We     are  happy  and  free     as  a  crew    can 

2.  Come  away  then  with  me   o'er  the  dark,  blue     sea, 

3.  On     our  vessel  we'll  ride  with  the  wind  and  the  tide. 


is  sail  -  ing  o'er  the 
And  a  gral .  lant  sail  -  or  you  shall 
O'er    the    heaving   o-  cean  swift -ly 


j4^:ggl^•il;^^g|pF^^r^•fl 


¥^^m 


Si 


^:i=s^ 


'■'i,.Pi-'^i^ijJ.jj;;ii^' 


m 


Our    sails  we  heave  at  the  call  of  the  brave.     For  we  love  the  home  of  the  ocean  wave, 
be;  I'll    leave  my  home  on  the  waters  to  roam,      For  I  love  to  bound  o'er  the  sparkling  foam, 

glide;     Should  wild  winds  roar,  with  each  man  to  his  oar,    We  will  safely  land  on  our  destined  shore. 


# 


Should  wild  win 


^^^^^ 


pes**: 


Ckartu.    xx/  time  ft  ^nd  timt  p^, 

s  h     I 


Merrily  now  we  roll  along,  roll  along,  roll  along,  Merrily  now  we  roll  along,  Over  the  dark, blue  sea.* 


*  Sing  grace  notes  for  repeat  in  chonu. 
••» 


GOOD-NIGHT,  LADIES. 


L|,,/f>j|^tJJri|^:p^,ip  ,J|p^.^|f,jj,;i^ 


1 .  Good-night,  la  -  dies !    Good-night,  la  -  dies  1   Good-night,  la  -  dies !  We*re  going  to  leave  you  now. 

2.  Fare  -  well,  la  -  dies  1    Fare  -  well,  la  -  dies !   Fare  -  well,  la  •  dies  I  We're  going  to  leave  you  now. 

3.  Sweet  dreams,  ladies !    Sweet  dreams,  ladies  1  Sweet  dreams,  ladies !  We're  going  to  leave  you  now. 


EMyTpi/J?J..|(ipi^(^i^pigf^^eir'T/j:J'i^ 
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WENTWORTHS 

. .  SERIES  or  .  . 

MATHEMATICS 


NEW  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 

zamo.  Half  leather.  407  pages.  List  price,  $z.za. 

This  book  retains  all  .the  clearness,  the  logical 
arrangement,  and  the  thoronghncAs  of  the  earlier 
**  School  Algebra,'*  but  develops  the  subject  more 
slowly  and  by  easier  steps. 


PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Revised  Edition. 

zamo.    Half 'morocco.    473SPAg«8.    Illustrated. 
Li8tlpricej$z.a5. 

In  this  new  edition  several  important  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  Only  the  simplest  exercises 
are  introduced  until  the  student  is  familiar  with 
geometrical  methods,  and  the  exercises  are  graded 
with  the  utmost  care  throughout. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Publishers, 
Address,  1415  Arch  St.  PHIUDELPHIA.  PA. 


Blank  Order  Book 


On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

<»raer  Book  tn  Stock  t  All  Blanks  l^efl 

Opon*   Book  Contalnlnfl:  Three 

HitiiAretf  Orttera,  •s.oo. 


In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Bo6k  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — ^we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substahitially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
fbrated  so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates : 

Books  Printed  to  Speoial  Order: 

Witii  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  In- 
dndl^  Name  of  Treasurecr  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style. 
Book  Containing  Thrte  Hundred  Orders,  $3.00. 

WeluTeaho  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Oror- 
•aers  of  tho  Poor  and  for  Road  CommiMioners,  in  Town 
ships  and  Scbool  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  fonn  as 
■bore,  with  chaqges  desired.    Address 

J.  F.  MoOajkey.  Lancastar.  Fa. 


CORN 

BTTBaBSER    SESBIO 

July  7  to  August  19,  1904 

60  Znstmctora,  118  Courser,  23  Departments.   ' 

For  College,  High-School  and  Grade  Teachera. 
JCnowl0dg0— Health— Pl0a»urm. 

Special  mention :  Fine  Courses  in  English,  LAnguagdu 
Sciences,  History,  Art,  Mathematics,  Shops.  Summer  Scho^ 
of  Geography  Iti  Coorfc%) ;   full  program  of  Nature  Work. 

Inex(>cnsive  living.    Tuition  fee,'fa5. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Book  of  Views.    Address 

THE    REGISTRAR, 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

National  TeacKers*  Agency 

204  Frisco  Building:,  St.  I^ouis  Mo. 

J.  C.  WALTERS,  Manager. 

Prompt,  Beliahle,  Efficient.  School  and  Colle^  oificUla 
proTidea  with  good  teachers.  We  want  teachers  for  th« 
Kortb  and  West;  Good  salaries.  Good  racandes.  Super- 
IntendentB,  principals,  high  school,  special  and  grade  teaoh- 
ers  desiring  promotion,  better  salary  or  difterent  location, 
write  for  M  annal  9-3 

A  World  Book.  "tTi^- 

Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 

By  J.  P.  McCaskey.  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty 
(450)  of  the  best  sonesand  hymns  in  the  world 
in  400  pages.  Hundreds  of  old  Favorites,  in 
addition  to  National,  Christinas,  Arbor  Day 
and  Children's  Songa,  and  a  hundred  hymns 
that  are  sung  everywhere.  Music  in  four  parts. 
Much  reading  matter  relating  to  music  to  fill 
out  pages.  One  of  the  best  ^It  books  that 
has  ever  been  compiled,  for  Christmas.  Birth- 
days, Weddings,  and  other  occasions.  ''Every- 
body who  sees  it  is  glad  to  have  it"  Sent 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  80  cents,  by 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

New  Yoric,  Cincinnati*  or  Clilcago. 


"The  Book  is  a  Gem  in  Every  Way/' 

is  what  **  Education"  says  of 

Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns 

And  no  wonder,  for  it  contains  the  cream  of 
the  sixteen  hundred  (1600)  songs  of  the 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,  with 
much  additional  matter,  selected  by  J.  P. 
McCaskey.  450  songs  and  hymns  in  400 
pages.  No  more  welcome  gift  than  this 
book  can  be  sent  to  the  lover  of  song.  En- 
close your  card  if  you  want  it  sect  to  rela- 
tive or  friend.  Sent  postpaid  for  80  cents 
to  any  address  by  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati,  or  Chicago. 


4^  The  PeniiajrlTaiila  District  Refflater 

will  be  oide*«d  at  Publishen' rates  (I4.50  lnrezprBnort5.oo 
by  mail),  to  %ny  School  Bowd  desuruig  it,  and  radwaf 
-     6N  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address. 

J.  P.  ICeCaskay,  Z«aaeaatar,  Fa. 


i 


I  ne  oesi  language  docks  in  America.   — oiaic   ou^i..  i^.   w. 


Steps  in  Elng^lisK 

Book  I.  $0.40       Book  II  $0.60, 


Among  the  Valuable  Features  are : 

1.  An  exercise  for  each  school  day,  carefully  graded,  effectively 
grouped. 

2.  A  daily  suggestion  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

3.  Observation  lessons,  upon  things  of  interest  to  the  child  and 

widiin  his  experience. 

4.  Picture  studies — 36  in  number — each  suggesting  a  story  that 

appeals  to  children,  about  which  any  class  will  talk  and 
write  freely. 

5.  Selections  from  the  best  of  children's  literature,  so  treated 

that  children  will  appreciate  them. 

6.  Letter  writing,  from  simple  notes  to  formal  business  corres- 

pondence. _   . 

7.  One  line  of  work  continued  u,ntil  the  child  attains  some  ease 

and  confidence  in  it. 

8.  A  time-saving  method  of  correcting  papers. 

9.  Rules  and  definitions  made  clear  inductively  before  they  are 

formally  stated. 

10.  Simple  grammar  for  discipline,  and  the  best  of  literature  for 

inspiration,  each  in  its  proper  proportion. 

11.  The  parts  of  speech  in  their  logical  order. 

12.  A  graphic  system  of  diagramming,  easily  acquired,  helpful 

to  pupil  and  teacher,  yet  not  unduly  emphasized. 

13.  Composition  exercises,  with  definite  models  from  literary 

masters,  and  subjects  drawn  from  th^  child^s  own  expe- 
rience. 

14.  Illustrative  sentences  selected  with  a  view  to  their  value  for 

teaching  a  grammatical  principle, — sentences  that  -show 
the  beauty  and  the  power  of  good  language,  and  inspire 
the  child  with  a  desire  to  use  it. 
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Fifty-Third  Volume. 

Begins  with  July  Number,  1904. 


Good  Pictures  become  an  influence  of  Perennial  Blessing  to  School  and  Home. 
A  house  without  Pictures  is  like  a  fx>dy  without  a  Soul. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


IN  1899  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  distributed  to  all  persons  orderiDg  subocription,  Le 
Jeune's  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children ;  in  1900,  the  well-known  picture*  Stuart's  Wash- 
IngtoUy  engraved  by  Rea  ;  in  190 1,  a  noble  portait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  engiaved  by  the  sune 
artist ;  in  1902,  **  Saved  "  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  animal  pictures ;  in 
1903,  «*The  Better  Land'^  a  suggestive  picture  for  Home  and  School  by  Miss  A.  R.  Sawyer— 
several  thousand  copies  of  each  picture  to  subscribers.  These  pictures  aud  The  Journal  Portraits  of 
Dr.  Higbee,  Dr.  Burrowes  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  are  on  the  walls  of  homes  and  schools  in  all  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  are  appreciated  and  prized  by  many  people,  whose  lives  are  the  better  for 
such  good  company.  They  have  not  greatly  increased  our  circulation  nor  have  we  looked  for 
such  result,  but,  in  distributing  them,  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  send  out  some  very  choice 
things  to  many  who  are  glad  to  have  them.  They  aid  in  the  work  of  School  and  Home  DecomtioD, 
—educational  in  the  best  »ense— to  which  we  are  glad  to  contribute,  and  thus  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  The  School  Journal.    Xhc^e  piv-tures  f%pe»k  for  thcin-iclves  i)  all  who  enjoy  good  things. 


««  Dido  Building  Carthage.'*— Turner. 

On  our  Fifty-third  Volume  (July,  1904-5)  we  shall  send  out  to  subscribers  the  most  beantifol 
of  Turner's  famous  pictui  OS,  entitled  "Dido  Building  Carthage,"  ^hich  isshown  herewith.  It  b 
printed  on  very  heavy  enamelled  plate  paper,  24  x  30  inches,  each  picture  weighing  a  quarter  of  a 
pound.  Any  one  ordering  subscription  will  receive,  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  this 
fine  engraving.  We  continue  The  Journai,  to  School  Boards— as  for  the  past  five  years— that 
being  the  almost  universal  wish  of  Directors  who  are  receiving  it.  Those  Boards  who  do  not  wish 
it  so  continued  will  please  notify  us  promptly  to  that  effect.  The  copies  of  **DidO  Bailiing 
Carthage  *'  to  the  Board  of  Directors  are  sent  as  soon  as  the  new  list  of  members  has  been  recei  red. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  for  the  wall  within  our  knowledge.     **  It  never  wears  <  it' 

Pictures  of  the  best  kind  need  not  be  high-priced,  and  they  need  not  be  "  high  art,"  so-cu  led, 
but  they  must  be  real,  aud  they  must  be  interesting  and  attractive,  to  be  worthy  a  place  upon  the 
wall.  The  great  value  of  pictures  to  most  of  us  is  in  the  feeling  they  arouse,  the  thought  ihey 
suggest.  A  picture  that  is  felt  in  the  home  or  the  school,  aud  felt  as  an  infiuence  for  good,  is  w  rth 
— who  can  tell  how  much  ?  A  good  face,  a  noble  head,  a  smiling  child,  a  faithful  dog,  a  heroic 
deed,  a  historic  incident,  a  choice  bit  of  color  or  form  in  nature,  a  beautiful  landscape — hangt  iem 
up.  Tack  them  upon  the  wall,  if  not  convenient  to  frame  them.  Schools  should  always  lave 
about  them  good  pictures  as  silent  teachers,  for  their  wholesome  atmosphere  of  refinement  and 
culture.     Their  cost  is  as  nothing  to  the  good  that  may  follow,  and  must  follow,  if  wisely  cho  >en. 

Our  52d  Volume  contains  over  600  double-column  pajjcs.     The  New  Volume  (53d)  will  we 
think,  ^e  no  less  satisfactory.     Siihscriplinn  including.  ••  DidO  Building  Carthage,'^  $1 .6C  per  ■ 
year  of  Twelve  .Vunib  ts,  or  $7.00  f  r  Five  copies.    Address       j    p    McCaskey  Lancaster   Pa 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


GREAT  BUILDING  AT  LOUISIANA  PURCHASB  EXPOSITION. 


FOR  the  first  time  Education  is  given 
the  leading  place  at  such  an  exposi- 
tion. Five  acres  of  floor  space  are  here 
devoted  to  exhibits  from  the  states  and 
countries  of  Uie  world,  with  practical 
demonstrations  of  educational  work  in 
many  lines.  The  following  article  is 
from  Howard  J.  Rogers,  Chidf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair: 

To  justify  the  preparation  of  an  educa- 
tional exhibit,  where  neither  the  incen- 
tive for  gain  nor  the  brilliance  of  the 
exhibit  enters  largely  into  the  problem, 
its  value  to  the  public  and  the  state  must 
be  demonstrated.  The  questions  we  most 
often  hear  are :  What  can  you  exhibit  in 
education,  and  what  is  the  value  of  an 
educational  exhibit  ?  Concerning  the  lat- 
ter point,  the  only  way  to  judge  the  fu- 
ture is  by  the  past.  Without  attempting 
in  this  brief  article  to  trace  the  conditions 
which  rendered  possible  the  result,  we 
may  cite  the  following  more  prominent 
examples:  The  Crystal  Palace  Exhibi- 
tion in  London  in  1851,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  School  for  Industrial 
Art  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum; 
the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876,  which  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  manual  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  country,  the  introduc- 
tion of  shop  work  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  technical  schools,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  training  which  has  ren- 


.dered  possible  the  rapid  advance  of  this 
country  in  arts  and  crafts;  the  reorgani- 
zation of  primary  education  in  France  as 
a  result  of  the  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878;  the  rapid 
growth  of  manual  training  and  industrial 
art  instruction  as  a  result  of  the  impetus 
given  by  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893; 
the  action  of  the  French  government  in 
arranging  to  send  students  annually  to 
this  country  for  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  our  industrial  and  commercial 
methods  as  a  result  of  the  United  States 
educational  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1900. 

Briefly,  the  value  of  an  educational  ex- 
hibit lies  in  the  opportunity  for  compari- 
son .  Methods  of  administration ,  methods 
of  teaching,  equipment  of  schools  and 
colleges,  course  of  study,  with  the  demon- 
stration of  the  theory  which  underlies 
their  construction  and  the  results  which 
attend  their  enforcement,  are  brought 
side  by  side  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  for  the  investigation  of  the  student. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  great 
Exposition  will  mark  a  decided  change 
in  educational  methods,  even  in  one  de- 
partment, but  the  sum  total  of  suggestive 
material  taken  from  an  Exposition  to 
every  state  and  country  in  the  world,  and 
directly  reflected  upon  the  growth  and 
development  of  that  country,  is  beyond 
calculation. 

The  preparation  of  an  educational  ex- 
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hibit  should  be  made  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  appealing  to  the  scientist.  The  infor- 
mation wUch  the  educational  expert 
needs,  and  which  he  comes  to  the  Expo- 
sition to  find,  must  be  afforded.  Experi- 
ence has  proven  that  the  exhibit  which 
meets  the  scientific  test  and  criticism 
most  strongly  appeals  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. In  precisely  the  same  way  that  it  is 
fatal  for  a  speaker  to  under-estimate  the 
intelligence  of  his  audience,  it  is  fatal  in 
an  educational  exhibit  to  attempt  to 
popularize  with  the  intention  of  attracting 
the  crowd. 

The  exhibit  of  a  city  or  state,  or  a  uni- 
versity, should  have  as  its  central  object 
the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  its 
course  of  study.  The  latter  contains  the 
best  thought  and  experience  evolved 
from  the  tnals  and  experiments  of  gener- 
ations. It  marks  the  differentiation  of 
school  systems  and  universities,  and 
should  be  made  the  chain  to  which  every 
item  of  an  educational  exhibit  should  be 
attached  for  illustrative  purposes.  The 
machin^  of  an  educational  exhibit  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  must  consist  in 
general  of  charts,  photographs,  printed 
matter,  maps,  models,  apparatus  and 
specimens.  These  heads  are  general, 
and  perhaps  the  three  most  important  are 
charts,  photoeraphs  and  printed  matter. 
Thousands  of  dollars  can  be  expended  to 

fl^ood  advantage  in  the  masterly  group- 
ng  of  facts  and  their  graphic  presenta- 
tion to  the  public  eye.  An  examination 
of  the  census  reports  of  the  United  States 
is  almost  unmeaning  to  the  average  in- 
telligence without  the  comparative  charts 
accompanying  them.  The  use  of  in- 
stantaneous photography  has  rendered  it 
possible  to  present  a  series  of  actual 
pictures  of  school  life  and  methods, 
which  is  only  a  little  less  satisfactory  to 
the  student  than  actually  witnessing  the 
operations.  The  entire  work  of  a  class 
in  a  chemical  laboratory,  for  example, 
may  in  a  dozen  photographs  be  accurately 
and  completely  told.  The  school  accom- 
modation of  a  city  can  be  set  forth  in  a 
series  of  photographs  with  great  ac- 
curacy. One  exhibit  differs  from  another 
in  the  skill  with  which  these  photographs 
are  combined  and  made  to  tell  the  story. 
A  printed  series  of  monographs  on  the 
most  important  phases  of  a  school  system 
or  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  a 
university  are  almost  indispensable,  as  a 
corollary  to  the  exhibit.  The  thing  for 
which  the  United  States  exhibit  at  Paris, 


in  1900,  will  be  longest  remembered  was 
the  series  of  monographs  covering  every 
phase  of  education,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  prepared  by  experts  in 
the  various  topics.  The  exhibits  illus- 
trated the  monographs,  and  the  mono- 
graphs  explained  the  exhibit  and  estab- 
Ushed  the  scientific  unity  of  the  whole. 

One  of  the  great  innovations  in  the  ex- 
hibit features  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
has  been  the  endeavor  to  make  an  exhibit 
of  processes.  So  far  as  possible,  this  has 
been  introduced  into  the  educational  de- 
partment. Laboratories  in  operation, 
Qomestic  science  and  manual  training 
schools  where  jpupils  are  at  work,  and  the 
actual  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  are  made  special  features.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  the  ''  live  exhibit "  can 
not  successfully  be  carried.  The  ''spirit*' 
of  the  schoolroom,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  features  in  mind-training, 
is  thoroughly  put  to  flight  in  an  Exposi- 
tion atmosphere.  The  only  topics  wliicfa 
are  capable  of  demonstration  by  pupils, 
are  those  which  demand  the  constant  use 
of  hand  and  eye,  as  well  as  brain. 

In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  edu- 
cation was  made  the  first  group  of  the 
classification,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  advanced  by  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral Picard,  that  education  was  the  source 
of  all  progress.  The  St.  Louis  Exposi* 
tion  has  followed  this  precedent,  but  lias 
gone  a  step  further  and  made  education 
the  keynote  of  the  entire  exhibit  classifi- 
cation. The  attitude  of  the  Exposition 
authorities  towards  the  Department  of 
Education  has  from  the  beginning  been 
one  of  sympathy  and  liberality.  It  is 
the  first  Exposition  ever  held  in  which  a 
separate  building  has  been  assigned  to 
education.  Even  in  Paris,  where  the 
sympathy  for  letters  is  much  highca:  than 
in  this  country,  and  where  the  status  of 
the  student  and  the  scientist  ranks  above 
any  other  class  of  society,  most  of  the 
educational  exhibits  were  placed  in  the 

fallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building, 
'he  Palace  of  Education  at  St.  Louis  is 
in  the  very  center  of  the  Exposition  ac- 
tivites,  bordering  upon  the  600-foot 
avenue  leading  to  Art  Hill,  and  upon  the 
main  transverse  avenue.  It  covers  210,- 
000  square  feet  of  ground,  approximating 
five  acres,  and  is  designed  in  modem 
classic  style.  It  cost  $350,000.  Its 
purely  classic  lines  render  it,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  experts,  the  most  beautiful  build- 
ing in  the  "  exposition  picture."    There 
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are  available  for  educational  exhibits 
156,670  square  feet  of  space»  net,  of  which 
43  per  cent,  is  devoted  to  foreign  educa- 
tional exhibits.  There  are  no  galleries 
in  the  building. 

The  object  of  the  educational  exhibit  is 
twofold;  first,  to  secure  a  comparative 
exhibit  from  all  countries  of  the  world 
noted  for  educational  effort;  second,  to 
present  a  thoroughly  systematic  exhibit 
of  all  phases  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  Both  of  these  objects  seem  as- 
sured. The  following  foreign  nations 
have  prepared  exhibits  in  accordance  with 
this  plan:  England,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy, 
Japan,  China,  Ceylon,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile.  We  think 
the  exhibits  will  be  of  immense  interest 
to  the  American  educational  and  general 
public.  The  classification  adapted  by  the 
Exposition  authorities  is  as  follows : 
Group  I.  Elementary  Education. 
Group  2.  Secondary  Education. 
Group  3.  Higher  Education. 
Group  4.  Special  Education  in  Pine 
Arts. 

Group  5.  Special  Education  in  Agri- 
culture. 

Group  6.  Special  Education  in  Com- 
merce and  Industry. 

Group  7.  Education  of  Defectives. 
Group  8.  Special  Forms  of  Education 
— Text  Books,  School  Furniture,  School 
Appliances. 

Of  the  space  devoted  to  domestic  edu- 
cation, 47  per  cent,  has  been  assigned  to 
states  and  cities  for  the  public  school  sys- 
tems, 22  per  cent,  to  Higher  Education, 
13  per  cent,  to  Technical  and  Agricul- 
tural Education,  4  per  cent,  to  Art  Edu- 
cation, 6  per  cent,  to  Education  of  De- 
fectives, and  8  per  cent,  to  miscellaneous 
educational  agencies  and  to  commercial 
firms.  Thirty  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
— Pennsylvania  being  one  of  them,  under 
the  direction  of  Supt.  Addison  L.  Jones 
as  State  Director  —  have  been  allotted 
space.  Every  section  of  the  country  is 
represented  by  these  States,  and  in  every 
State  a  generous  portion  of  the  legislative 
appropriation  for  participation  in  the  Ex- 
position has  been  assigned  for  its  educa- 
tional interests.  Five  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland  and  Indianapolis,  make  inde- 
pendent exhibits,  showing  the  perfection 
to  which  municipal  school  systems  are 
brought.  The  first  three  mentioned  illus- 
trate the  highly  complex  system  of  a 


large  city,  and  the  latter  two  are  typical 
of  the  smaller  cities. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  is 
that  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
Unit^  States,  which  has  been  prepared 
under  the  special  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  made  therefor  by  Congress  at  its 
last  session.  There  are  many  working 
laboratories  in  this  exhibit.  . 

In  the  university  section  of  the  exhibit, 
which  occupies  one  of  the  quadrants  of 
the  court,  as  opposed  to  the  other  three 
quadrants  occupied  by  foreign  exhib- 
its, are  grouped  the  more  prominent 
universities  of  the  country.  Among 
these  are  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cor- 
nell, Johns  Hopkins,  Virginia,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Washington  and  St.  Louis.  Nearly  all 
of  these  exhibits  are  departmental  in 
character,  although  some  emphasize  par- 
ticularly the  work  of  one  or  two  depart- 
ments. The  work  of  the  polytechnic 
schools  of  the  country  is  presented  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  oi  Technol- 
ogy, Troy  Polytechnic  Institute,  Purdue 
University,  Pratt  Institute,  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  others.  In  the 
department  of  Higher  Education  of 
Women,  the  participants  are  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith  and  Mount 
Holyoke.  A  special  feature  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  is  the  art  school  ex- 
hibit, in  which  space  has  been  granted 
the  leading  art  schools  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Art 
Students*  League,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Museum 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  Boston 
Normal  Art  School. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  exhibit  of  the  actual  work  of  schools 
for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind.  Another  feature  of  the 
educational  exhibit  is  a  lecture  hall,  with 
a  seating  capacity  for  250  people,  fitted 
out  for  stereopticon  and  lantern  lectures, 
in  which  during  the  Exposition  special 
lectures  and  talks  will  be  given  by  edu- 
cational experts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  tentative  allotment  of  space 
was  made  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion on  September  i,  1903,  in  order  that 
schools  and  colleges  might  have  at  thdr 
disposal  the  entire  scholastic  year  up  to 
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the  opening  of  the  Exposition  for  the 
preparation  and  installation  of  their  ex- 
hibits. 

The  twentieth  century  will  be  noted 
for  the  struggle  between  nations  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  supremacy.  At 
times  an  appeal  to  arms  will  be  made, 
because  of  a  dash  of  interests,  but  the 
nations  who  will  win,  and  who  will  con- 
trol the  trade  of  the  world  will  be  those 
who  train  their  future  citizens  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency.  The  test  which 
will  establish  the  higher  efficiency  will 
be  that  of  success;  and  the  nation  whose 
system  of  education  gives  to  its  citizens 
breadth  of  observation,  power  of  adapta- 
tion to  emergencies,  and  the  ability  to  do 
things,  will  stand  pre-eminent  in  the 
educational  and  commercial  world.  The 
importance  of  this  question  and  the  keen- 
ness with  which  it  is  appreciated  gives 
the  key  to  the  interest  felt  by  all  nations 
in  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  and  the  meaning  of 
the  value  of  a  close  comparative  study  of 
the  systems  exhibited.  The  influence 
which  the  Department  of  Education  may 
exert  upon  this  leading  problem  of  the 
scientific  and  commercial  world  is  the 
warrant  for  the  expenditure  here  made. 


HOPING  FOR  THE  BEST. 


LA  BRUYERE  has  a  hard  sayhig  to 
the  efiiect  that  only  three  great  events 
are  common  to  all  mankind:  birth,  life, 
and  death.  Men  are,  he  remarks,  insen- 
sible to  their  birth,  they  suflFer  when  they 
die,  and  they  '*  neglect  to  live."  This 
witticism  has  the  bite  of  truth  which 
must  be  apparent  to  many  persons  when 
they  see  how  large  a  number  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  banish  joy  and 
mirth  and  content  by  worrying,  often 
about  trivial  things.  It  is  a  truism  that 
worry  does  no  good,  but  that  does  not 
cure  the  habit.  The  dispNosition  to  look 
on  the  favorable  side  of  things  rather  than 
on  the  unfavorable,  is  worth,  as  Hume, 
the  Scottish  philosopher,  says,  more  than 
$50,000  a  year;  it  often  makes  all  the 
difierence  between  a  happy  and  a  miser- 
able life,  between  failure  and  success ;  a 
career  in  which  the  powers  have  been 
fally  developed  and  a  blasted  existence. 

There  are  at  least  two  classes  who  look 
habitually  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 
Some  people,  unfortunately,  come  to  think 
early  that  life  is  all  a  cheat.    They  are 


like  Hamlet,  who  declares:  "  This  goodly 
frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile 
promontory  :  this  most  excellent  canopy, 
the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging 
firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted 
with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other 
thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapors.*' 

Consider  the  lot  of  those  who  have  no 
hope,  no  interest  in  life,  who  admire  no- 
thing, love  nothing,  have  no  ''  illusions" 
— they  in  the  false  wisdom  of  their 
own  conceit  are  the  most  deceived  of  all 
mankind.  Hope  must  be  cherished  in 
order  to  keep  life  sweet.  The  acootmts 
of  the  early  missionaries,  explorers  and 
adventurous  spirits  the  world  over  de- 
tail many  incidents  which  leave  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  careful  reader.  The 
provisions  give  out,  the  path  through  the 
almost  patiiless  wilds  is  lost,  perhaps. 
The  travelers  press  on,  half  starved,  worn 
in  mind  and  body.  Rescue  and  safety 
seem  to  be  attainable  only  by  a  miracle; 
the  spirits  of  the  party  desert  them;  hu- 
man nature  can  stand  no  more.  Then  a 
sign  tells  them  that  help  or  refuge  is 
near,  and  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
power  of  hope  exerts  itself  on  the  human 
mind,  and  the  bodies,  which  were  actually 
worn  out  and  incapable  of  further  exer> 
tion  when  they  were  despondent,  start  out 
again  with  renewed  vigor,  undergo  untold 
hardships  again,  and  reach  the  goal. 

Is  not  the  comparative  success  of  two 
persons  readily  predictable  when  one  of 
them  starts  in  life  or  on  an  enterprise  with- 
out hope,  and  que  is  inspired  with  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm?  Without  hope 
there  would  be  no  endeavor,  no  progress; 
and  the  cynical  and  the  pessimistic,  who 
look  habitually  at  the  black  aspects  (tf  all 
things,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they 
have  obtained  wisdom,  labor  under  a  heavy 
handicap. 

People  who  have  nothing  but  ennui  to 
combat  do  not  compel  sympathy,  but 
there  are  troubles  which  will  come  to 
everybody  in  life  ;  they  can  no  mote  be 
avoided  than  fate.  Sufficient  causes  of 
worry  will  exist,  and  the  problem  is  not 
how  to  dodge  them,  but  how  to  meet 
them  and  cast  them  offl  The  fact  is  now 
being  recognized  that  the  mind  has  a 
mighty  influence  not  only  over  the  char- 
acter, but  even  upon  the  bodily  health. 
And  on  the  relation  of  self-control  to 
worry,  John  W.  Churchman,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the)  AilanHc  Monthly,  gives 
some  sound  advice : 
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'*  If  the  children  of  to-day,  who  are  to- 
morrow's men,  be  taught  to  overcome 
that  sort  of  selfishness  which  centres  at- 
tention on  one's  sensations,  future  health 
will  have  been  promoted  by  the  relegation 
to  history  of  that  class  who  enter  the 
large  army  of  the  neurasthenics  and 
worry  themselves  into  their  graves.  For 
the  striking  fact  is  that  people  of  high 
intelligence  actually  offer  a  stronger  front 
to  disease,  other  things  being  equal,  than 
their  weaker  brethren.  With  a  properly 
schooled  mind  the  man  of  an  average 
constitution,  decently  cared  for,  may 
actually  avoid  that  great  class  of  diseases 
which  are  certainly  furthered,  if  not 
started  by  an  improper  mental  attitude. 
High-minded  and  intelligent  indifference 
to  small  but  annoying  ailments,  beyond 
cavil,  increases  effectiveness  and  makes 
for  health." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  resolute 
casting  aside  of  worry  makes  for  the 
peace  of  mind,  and  the  rule  is  to  "  re- 
solve and  keep  your  resolution,"  with  the 
result  that  each  triumph  will  make  the 
succeeding  conquests  easier.— Z^a^^. 


ADVISABLE  OMISSIONS.* 


OMISSIONS  PROM    ELBMBNTARY  CURRIC- 
XTI<UM,   AND  BASIS  FOR  THBM. 


BY  PROP.  P.  M.  MCMURRY. 


THERE  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  subject-matter  in  the  com- 
mon school  curriculum  of  the  present 
compared  with  that  of  one  generation 
ago.  A  quarter  of  a  century  back  the 
common  studies  were  the  three  R's,  plus 
spelling,  geography,  some  history,  some 
physiok>gy  and  hygiene,  and  possibly 
some  music  and  drawing.  To  these  have 
been  added  hand  work,  including  either 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  domes- 
tic art,  or  all  three;  nature  study,  litera- 
ture in  the  primary  as  a  subject  separate 
from  beginning  reading;  and  physical 
exercises.  Hence  there  are  several  more 
studies  now  than  a  generation  ago. 

The  topics  included  under  the  various 
studies  have  also  increased.  For  in- 
stance, while  history  was  formerly  con- 
fined to  the  eighth  grade,  or  to  the  sev- 

*  Paper  read  b^  Dr.  F.  M.  McMurry,  of 
Colnmoia  University,  New  York,  at  the  Adanta 
meeting  Department  of  Superintendence  of  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  February,  1904. 


enth  and  eighth,  it  now  frequently 
includes  pioneer  life  and  industrial  his- 
tory, and  extends  through  the  higher 
four  or  five  grades.  Home  geography 
has  been  added  to  the  former  geography, 
and  the  whole  subject  now  extends  fre- 
quently from  the  third  or  fourth  grade 
through  the  seventh  or  eighth,  while 
formerly  it  began  with  the  fifth  year  of 
school.  Mtisic  and  fine  arts  are  also 
much  more  prominent  than  formerly, 
extending  over  a  greater  number  of  years. 

Finally,  the  amount  of  detail  consid- 
ered under  the  individual  topics  has  also 
greatly  increased.  One  generation  ago 
we  were  reasonably  content  with  mere 
outlines,  or  at  least  with  brief  presenta- 
tions of  subjects.  Now  the  principles  of 
interest  and  apperception  require  enough 
detail  to  produce  vivid  and  interesting 
picttires,  so  that  our  books  are  now  thicker 
than  formerly,  and  oral  instruction — 
which  allows  much  ''filling  in'' — is 
more  popular.  The  increase  of  subject- 
matter  nrom  this  cause  is  possibly  even 
greater  than  that  due  to  either  of  the 
other  two  causes. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  now 
have  more  studies  than  formerly,  more 
topics  under  many  of  them,  and  more  de- 
tail under  the  topics.  These  additions 
altogether,  probably  double,  and  possi- 
bly treble,  the  work  required  a  genera- 
tion aeo.  If  we  assume  that  children  at 
that  time  did  all  the  work  that  they  well 
could,  and  that  general  conditions  have 
remained  the  same,  children  are  now 
submerged  with  school  work.  But  the 
full  truth  of  that  assumption  is  to  be 
doubted.  For  example,  beginning  read- 
ing receives  about  half  the  time  devoted 
to  it  twenty  years  ago,  oral  work  in  liter- 
ature often  receiving  the  other  half.  But 
children  now  learn  to  read  more  rapidly, 
beyond  question,  than  formerly,  reading 
from  two  to  five  times  as  much  matter 
during  the  first  three  school  years.  In 
other  words,  we  may  assume  that  im- 
proved methods  have  led  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  more  work  in  a  given  time 
in  education,  as  in  manufacturing. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  too  evident  that  the 
common  school  curriculum  is  seriously 
overcrowded,  to  need  discussion.  Many 
educators  are  extremely  emotional  in 
their  complaints  on  this  account,  and 
suggest  that  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
of  the  present  material  be  dropped. 

But  the  reasons  for  the  overcrowding 
are  not  so  apparent.    Secondary  teachers 
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think  that  they  might  speedily  find  a 
remedy  for  their  state  of  surfeit,  if  they 
could  devise  some  means  of  escape  from 
the  pressure  from  the  college.  But  are 
they  sure  that  they  are  right?  The 
common  schools  are  su£Eering  a  similar 
evil  without  such  outside  influence. 
When  grade  teachers  get  beyond  the 
three  R's,  spelling,  and  a  modicum  of 
arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar, 
there  is  no  public  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  to  teach  any  recorded 
amount.  What  portion  of  the  public  or 
even  of  school  superintendents  knows,  or 
greatly  cares,  just  how  much  ground  is 
covered  in  Literature,  History,  Color 
Work,  Drawing.  Domestic  Science, 
Domestic  Art,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Manual  Training,  Music,  Nature  Study 
and  Gymnastics?  Indeed,  in  the  newly 
adopted  New  York  City  Course  teachers 
are  either  expressly  instructed,  in  printed 
directions,  or  evidently  expected,  owing 
to  the  wording  of  the  directions,  to  choose 
only  that  amount  in  such  subjects  which 
they  can  treat  properly.  Yet  in  that 
city  the  complaints  against  overcrowding 
are  numerous  and  violent  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  suspicion  that  the  school  author- 
ities are  standing  over  the  teachers  with 
a  lash,  to  compel  them  to  do  an  impos- 
sible task.  What  is  the  explanation? 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  be 
found  primarily,  though  not  wholly, 
within  the  teachers  themselves. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to  im- 
pose heavy  burdens  upon  themselves, 
then  to  go  into  mourning  in  consequence. 
And  this  is  the  case  with  grade  teachers, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  under  the  guidance 
of  ideals,  or  ideas,  that  themselves  lead 
to  overcrowding.  College  professors,  no 
doubt,  are  subject  to  the  same  ideas; 
otherwise,  their  influence  on  the  high 
school  would  be  chargeable  solely  to 
their  natural  perversity.  The  millenium, 
therefore,  might  not  come  to  high  schools 
even  if  colleges  ceased  to  exist;  for  it  is 
quite  possible  that  secondary  teachers 
would  have  to  blame  themselves  for  an 
overcharged  curriculum,  if  they  could  no 
longer  make  the  college  a  scapegoat  for 
such  ills.  The  fact  is,  overcrowded 
curricula  are  the  fashion,  rather  than  the 
exception,  in  all  kinds  of  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Let  us  see  the  reason  for  this  condition. 
In  particular,  let  us  consider  the  main 
ideas  that  have  been  guiding  teachers 
during  the  last  generation  in  the  selection 


of  subject  matter  for  the  elementary 
schools,  and  determine  to  what  extent 
these  ideas  are  now  acceptable  as  stand- 
ards for  selection.  Then  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  the  omissions  that  these 
accepted  standards  require. 

I.  Belief  in  utility  long  ago  established 
the  three  R's  in  the  curriculum,  to  be  ac- 
companied by  spelling,  composition  work, 
grammar,  geography,  and  some  physi- 
ology. This,  to  be  sure,  might  be 
material  quite  free  from  thrilling  incident 
for  the  pupil,  but  it  was  considered  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  later  life.  Our  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  social  requirements 
and  needs  includes  this  doctrine  of  util- 
ity, but  is  much  broader. 

In  the  first  place,  health  is  accepted  as 
a  larger  factor  in  life  and  in  the  school. 
We  therefore  require  not  only  physiology 
and  hygiene,  but  physical  examinations 
of  children,  games,  and  physical  exer- 
cises in  abundance. 

Secondly,  history  including  civics,  and 
nature  study,  must  be  added  to  these 
without  debate. 

Thirdly,  our  belief  in  emotion,  as  a 
vital  factor  in  securing  efSciency  is  far 
stronger  than  formerly.  Hence  much 
more  emphasis  is  placed  on  literature, 
music  and  fine  arts,  than  twenty  years 
ago.  Through  the  latter  subjects  one  is 
made  not  only  more  refined  and  sympa- 
thetic in  various  directions,  but  more 
energetic  as  well;  one  function  of  emotion 
is  the  production  of  energy,  and  energy 
is  coming  to  take  the  same  rank  in  edu- 
cation as  steam  takes  in  manufacturing. 

Fourthly,  the  old  notion  of  utUity, 
coupled  with  greater  belief  in  effidency^ 
calls  also  for  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  and  domestic  art.  These  are 
studies  that  combine  theory  with  prac- 
tice. Indeed  the  accepted  principle,  "no 
impression  without  expression,"  not  only 
strongly  supports  these  subjects,  but  is 
even  insisting  that  an  end-point  of  praC' 
Hce  be  added  to  various  other  studies, 
such  as  fine  art,  literature  and  nature 
study,  thereby  threatening  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  time  necessary  for 
such  branches. 

In  brief,  therefore,  our  present  interpre- 
tation of  social  requirements  and  needs, 
as  the  first  standard  of  selection  of  a  cur- 
riculum, is  far  broader  than  that  of  a 
generation  ago.  Utility  is  still  our  watch- 
word, but  not  the  bread-and-butter  vari- 
ety alone.  High  ideals,  permanent  in- 
rgy>   tii^d   ability    to   apply 
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theory,  also  rank  among  the  most  useful 
acquisitions  and,  accordingly,  we  have 
added  numerous  lines  of  study  to  the 
meagre  curriculum  of  our  childhood.  It 
is  thus  apparent  that  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tion, at  this  point,  to  be  gained  by  those 
desiring  to  curtail  the  curriculum.  But 
other  ideas  have  been  very  important  in 
introducing  and  rejecting  subject  matter, 
especially  the  topics  within  these  sepa- 
rate lines  or  studies. 

2.  The  children's  mental  ability  is  one 
of  these  ideas.  In  the  main  the  limits  in 
the  children's  power  of  comprehension 
have  always  acted  as  a  check  to  the  in- 
troduction of  material.  Yet  not  an  ab- 
solute one  by  any  means.  A  retentive 
memory,  for  example,  has  often  led  to 
the  introduction  of  memory  gems  from 
the  Bible  that  could  not  be  comprehended 
till  later.  But  we  have  now  become  gen- 
erally convinced  that  there  is  so  much 
classic  material,  even  in  the  Bible,  which 
children  can  fairly  understand,  that  there 
is  no  need  of  admitting  other  selections. 
The  one  argument  supporting  this  convic- 
tion is  the  fact  that,  the  younger  a  child, 
the  more  important  that  each  year  and 
each  subject  of  study  will  prove  richly 
nourishing  to  him.  The  fullest  possible 
growth  now  is  the  fullest  preparation  for 
the  future.  Therefore,  it  is  folly  to  sac- 
rifice the  present  for  the  future,  and  any 
subject  that  cannot  be  fairly  compre- 
hended by  the  child  at  the  time  it  is  pre- 
sented, should  be  excluded. 

3.  The  children's  interest  has  been  a 
third  factor,  closely  related  to  the  preced- 
ing, and  recognized  as  increasingly  im- 
portant in  recent  years.  On  the  whole, 
mterest  is  necessary  for  the  same  reason 
as  comprehension,  because  both  are 
essential  to  proper  digestion.  But  the  in- 
terest likely  to  be  aroused  by  a  subject 
should  not  be  an  absolute  test  of  its 
worth.  Every  kind  of  subject  matter 
should  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  first  two 
factors  named,  to  wit:  social  needs,  and 
the  child's  ability  to  comprehend,  before 
being  accepted  in  the  curriculum.  But 
not  so  with  this  third  point.  Indeed, 
these  two  first  standards,  particularly  the 
first,  may  be  so  important  as  to  overrule 
the  third  entirely.  This  is  the  only  ex- 
planation of  our  admission  of  spelling, 
writing,  the  multiplication  table,  and  be- 
ginning reading  in  the  curriculum.  For, 
certainly,  we  do  not  expect  the  intrinsic 
interest  excited  by  these  studies  to  make 
children  hilarious.     In  other  words,  in 


spite  of  improved  methods,  there  is  some 
school  work  that  approaches  drudgery  in 
nature,  and  we  propose  to  retain  it  be- 
cause it  is  a  social  requirement.  The  test 
of  interest,  therefore,  is  not  absolutely 
binding.  We  can  only  say  that,  in  gen- 
eral, whatever  does  not  promise  to  excite 
an  intrinsic  interest,  has  one  strong  point 
scored  against  it;  and,  unless  other  reas- 
ons for  its  acceptance  are  particularly 
strong,  it  should  be  rejected. 

A  fourth  factor  that  has  been  very  in- 
fluential on  admissions  to  the  curriculum 
has  been  the  scientific  attitude  towards 
knowledge.  According  to  this  idea,  any 
fact  is  valuable  because  it  is  a  fact,  and 
should  therefore  be  learned.  Remarks 
of  that  kind  are  frequently  heard  in  na- 
ture-study classes.  It  is  partly  the  love 
of  more  logical  completeness  that  had  led 
to  extensive  classification  in  grammar  and 
in  science,  and  that  insists  on  the  cause 
of  the  seasons  in  geography.  But  this 
idea  should  be  utterly  rejected  as  a  stand- 
ard of  selection,  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
no  negative  side;  it  lets  down  the  bars  for 
anything  and  rejects  nothing,  hence  it  is 
non-selective,  and  cannot  guide. 

A  fifth  extremely  influential  factor  has 
been  '*  the  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  faculties,"  as  the  accepted  aim  of  in- 
struction. But  what  topic  would  be  re- 
jected when  tested  by  relation  to  this  aim  7 
Like  the  former,  it  is  a  blanket  excuse 
for  anything  and  everything.  Recall  for 
instance  how  it  has  favored  the  hard 
problems,  that  puzzled  the  teachers  in 
arithmetic,  the  mere  lists  of  names  in 
geography  and  of  dates  in  history.  It 
should  be  utterly  rejected  as  a  standard 
of  selection,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
absolutely  non-selective. 

Mental  development  should  be  expected 
as  a  very  valuable  by-product  brought 
about  in  the  course  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  pieces  of  work  that  for  other 
reasons  deserve  to  be  done.  Only  when 
this  view  is  taken,  and  when  the  above 
statement  is  forgotten  as  a  test  of  subject 
matter,  is  there  promise  that  one  of  the 
chief  barriers  to  a  sane  curriculum  will 
be  removed.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  last  two  points,  when  applied  to  the 
high  school  and  the  college,  tend  to 
knock  the  props  from  under  some  promi- 
nent studies,  as  algebra,  for  instance; 
but  I  for  one,  am  ready  to  go  on  record 
as  opposing  any  subjects  that  owe  their 
existence  in  the  curriculum  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  they  contain  facts,  or  exerdse 
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the  mind.  Life  is  too  full  of  large  spe- 
cific ends  to  be  attained,  to  allow  time 
for  work  that  has  no  really  tangible 
object. 

The  sixth  and  final  factor  that  I  wish 
to  discuss  is  the  prevalent  conception  of 
thoroughness.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
ruling  notion  of  thoroughness  is  the  most 
vital  factor  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  problem.  It  is  also  one  that 
concerns  the  high  school  and  college,  at 
well  as  the  elementary  school. 

Thoroughness  in  spelling  means  the 
mastery  of  every  word  ;  thoroughness  in 
primary  arithmetic  means  a  knowledge 
of  every  possible  combination  of  numbers 
within  a  certain  limit.  Thoroughness 
in  beginning  reading,  and  in  writing, 
likewise  means  primarily  ability  to  recog- 
nize or  make  each  word  and  letter.  In 
these  subjects,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no 
special  organization  of  matter  called  for; 
the  unit  of  progress  is  one  small  fact; 
questions  as  to  what  is  large  and  small, 
or  as  to  relative  values,  do  not  fit  in,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  neglect  of  any 
single  part.  One  must  simply  begin  at 
the  beginning,  and  work  until  he  reaches 
the  end,  taking  all  as  he  goes.  Here  the 
sum  of  the  details  in  each  study  makes 
up  the  whole.  Hence,  in  these  cases,  the 
proverbs  hold  that  *'  thoroughness  has  to 
do  with  details,"  and  that  ''trifles  make 
perfection." 

Now  it  is  natural  to  want  to  apply  this 
conception  of  thoroughness  to  other 
branches  of  learning,  thereby  placing  all 
the  parts  of  literature,  history,  nature 
study  and  geography  on  the  same  level, 
as  equally  worthy  attention.  Then  it 
becomes  the  employment  of  the  teacher 
and  pupils  to  "  run  down  facts.*' 

But  their  task  is  hopeless;  for  there  are 
so  many  possible  things  to  consider  that 
such  studies  as  these  have  practically  no 
beginning  or  end;  they  contain  very  many 
large  and  innumerable  small  thoughts, 
many  of  the  largest  being  not  even  in 
print,  but  to  be  read  between  the  lines. 
And  thoroughness  in  these  means,  first  of 
all,  judicious  selection,  a  careful  choosing 
of  the  more  valuable  parts,  with  willing- 
ness to  neglect  the  rest.  This  latter  is 
the  vital  point  here.  Thorough  instruc- 
tion parallels  good  discipline  in  the  re- 
quirement that  many  things  be  over- 
looked. Until  we  have  learned  to  slight 
and  even  to  omit  outright,  as  well  as  to 
lay  special  emphasis  here  and  there,  we 
are  unprepared  to  read  a  book  intelli- 


gently; and  until  our  conception  of  thor^ 
oughness  favors  such  action  freely,  we 
lack  one  of  the  first  elements  necessary 
for  the  selection  of  a  curriculum,  particu- 
larly the  major  part  of  it,  the  details.  In 
brief,  thoroughness  in  the  treatment  of 
most  topics  means  the  selection  of  the 
main  points,  and  whatever  details  are 
necessary  to  support  them,  with  the 
neglect  or  omission  of  whatever  facts  are 
comparatively  unnecessary  or  irrelevant 
to  these  main  issues. 

Of  the  six  standards  for  selection  that 
have  now  been  considered,  two  are  re- 
jected outright  because  they  are  practi- 
cally non  selective,  namely,  truth  for 
truth's  sake,  and  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties:  and  one  needs 
very  serious  modification,  the  conception 
of  thoroughness.  Accordingly  we  hold 
to  the  following  propositions  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  subject  matter: 

a.  Whatever  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
a  plain  relation  to  some  real  need  of  life, 
whether  it  be  aesthetic,  ethical  or  utilita- 
rian in  the  narrower  sense,  must  be 
dropped. 

b.  Whatever  is  not  reasonably  within 
the  child's  comprehension,  likewise. 

c.  Whatever  is  unlikely  to  appeal  to  his 
interest,  unless  it  is  positively  demanded 
for  the  first  very  weighty  reason. 

d.  Whatever  topics  and  details  axe  so 
isolated  or  irrelevant,  that  they  fail  to  be 
a  part  of  any  series  or  chain  of  ideas,  and 
therefore  fail  to  be  necessary  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  any  large  point.  This  stand- 
ard, however,  not  to  apply  to  the  thxee 
R's  and  spelling. 

Now  for  the  application  of  these  stand- 
ards. 

It  is  evident,  at  the  start,  that  in  spite 
of  our  large  number  of  studies,  not  one  can 
be  wholly  omitted.  Reform  does  not  lie 
in  that  direction.  It  is  well  to  call  to 
mind,  too,  when  violent  complaints  break 
forth  against  our  excessive  number,  that 
the  French  programme  for  the  common 
school  includes  all  the  branches  that  we 
ordinarily  have,  and  distributed  ova 
about  as  many  years.  Substantially  the 
same  statement  holds  for  Germany,  far 
while  she  largely  neglects  handwork,  ex- 
cept sewing  for  girls,  one  of  her  most 
prominent  subjects  is  religion.  And  Uie 
English  code  for  1900,  for  the  public  ele- 
mentary school,  almost  duplicates  the 
German  plan,  with  the  exception  that 
various  kinds  of  handwork  tend  to  take 
the  place  of  religion.    Judged  by  these 
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civilized  nations,  therefore,  we  have  not 
yet  gone  mad  in  our  devotion  to  fads. 

Omissions,  then,  must  be  confined  to 
particular  topics  and  details.  Again  the 
example  of  the  French  is  suggestive,  for, 
every  second  year  of  their  course,  they 
largely  duplicate  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  thus  devoting  nearly  one-half 
of  all  their  time  almost  exclusively  to  re- 
view, aside  from  the  abundance  of  review 
provided  while  the  ground  is  being 
covered  for  the  first  time. 

I.  Letus  first  appl^  these  standards  to  arithme- 
tic. The  contents  of  even  the  newer  texts  can  be 
scarcely  Bny  ^ide  whatever,  because  commer- 
cial competition  has  made  these  books  almost 
encyclopaedias  on  quantitative  facts.     But  on 
the  basis  of  social  custom,  our  £r8t  standard, 
the  following  things— very  often  taught — may 
well  be  omitted  :  Apothecaries'   weight ;  Troy 
weight;  examples  in  Longitude  and  Time,  ex- 
cept the  very  simplest,  involving  the  15^  unit, 
since  our  Standard   time    makes    others   un- 
necessary ;  the  furlong  in  the  linear  measure ; 
the  rood  in  square  measure;  the  dram  and  the 
quarter  in  advoirdupois  weight ;  the  surveyor's 
table ;  table  for  folding  paper ;  all  problems  in 
reduction  ascending  and  descending,  involving 
more  than  two  steps;  the  G.  C.  D.  as  a  separate 
topic,  but  not  practice  in  detecting  divisability 
l>y  2>  3*  5  &°d  xo;  all  common  fractions  except 
those  of  a  very  low  denomination  and  custom, 
ary  in  business ;  all  work  wich  L.  C.  M.  except 
the  L.  C.  M.  of  such  common  denominators  as 
those  just  mentioned  ;  complex  and  compound 
fractions  as  separate  topics;  compound  propor- 
tion ;  percentage  as  a  separate  study,  with  its 
cases ;  true  discount ;  most  problems  in  com- 
pound interest   and    all    in    annual    interest; 
problems   in  Partial  Payments,  except  those 
of    the    very   simplest   kind;    the    same   for 
Commission    and    Brokerage,    for     example, 
all    problems   involving   fractions   of  shares; 
Profit    and    Loss   as   a  special  topic;    Equa- 
tion of  Payments,  made   unnecessarjr  by  im- 
proved banking  facilities;  Partnership,   made 
unnecessary,  in  the  old  sense,  by  stock  com- 
panies;   Cube  root;    all  algebra,  except  such 
simple  use  of  the  eauation  as  is  directly  helpful 
in  arithmetic;  In  addition  to  aU  these,  arithme- 
tic may  be  omitted  as  a  separate  study  through- 
out the  first  year,  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
no  need  of  it,  if  the  number  work  incidentally 
called  for  in  other  work  is  properly  attended  to. 

3.  In  Geography  the  following  subject  matter 
might  well  go:  All  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
seasons,  except  the  mere  fact  of  the  changing 
direction  of  the  sun's  rays.  There  is  no  specif 
demand  for  such  matter  (except  possibly  teach- 
ers' exammations)  and  it  is  beyond  the  grammar 
school  pupils*  comprehension,  calling  into  use 
our  second  standard;  the  cause  of  the  tides, 
leaving  the  facts  only.  Quite  probably  one  of 
our  two  treatments  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia 
and  South  America.  French  and  German 
children  study  their  native  country  very 
thoroughly,  and  Europe  fairly  well.  They 
attempt  comparatively  little  with  the  remainder 
of  the  world.  But  we  would  be  un  willing  to  adopt 
their  plan.    But  why  could  we  not  have  one 


good  treatment  of  these  four  continents^wiih 
more  interesting  detail  than  we  ordinarily 
present  in  either  our  small  or  our  large  geog- 
raphy— and  then  expect  the  sui>plementanr 
reading  to  continue  this  geographical  knowl- 
edge ?  It  should  be  remembered  that,  while 
we  have  a  large  amount  of  supplementary  read- 
ing, its  content  is  not  usually  prescribed.  But 
it  should  be.  This  plan  might  save  one  year  of 
geography  work. 

3.  In  Grammar  the  potential  mood  can 
probably  be  omitted,  and  all  of  the  minor 
classifications,  such  as  the  kinds  of  limiting 
and  of  qualifying  adjectives,  of  co-ordinate 
and  sub-ordinate  conjunctions,  etc.  This 
separate  subject  need  not  then  receive  more 
than  one  year  of  study,  with  one  period 
daily.  So  much  for  the  omission  of  somewhat 
definite  topics,  a  very  inadequate  treatment,  I 
must  admit 

These  suggestions,  if  adopted,  might 
lead  to  some  improvement.  But  the 
main  remedy  lies  outside  of  them  and  it 
is  to  be  found  in  a  changed  conception 
of  thoroughness.  Thoroughness,  as  we 
saw,  involves  much  selection,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  main  issues  and  such  de- 
tails as  are  really  necessary  to  them,  with 
corresponding  neglect  of  other  facts.  But 
the  average  scholarly  person  is  disin- 
clined to  selection,  involving  omission; 
indeed,  his  conscience  revolts  at  such  in- 
tellectual slovenliness.  He  sets  to  work 
to  master  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  by  taking 
one  verse  at  a  time,  just  as  he  would  mas- 
ter a  spelling  lesson  by  learning  one  word 
at  a  time.  He  can  get  a  history  lesson  of 
five  pages,  because  he  can  learn  all  the 
facts  presented;  but  a  twenty-page  lesson 
would  be  beyond  his  power,  beoiuse  he 
has  never  learned  to  choose  principal 
points  and  let  others  go.  Thoroughness 
in  these  cases  include  all,  where  it  should, 
include  only  a  select  portion. 

Here  is  the  difficulty  that  confronts^ 
teachers  when  they  approach  a  modem, 
curriculum .   Every  one  believes  in  an  en- . 
riched  course  of  study,  with  many  options, 
in  accordance  with  the  environments  and ' 
abilities  of  children  and  teachers.    But 
the  latter,  being  accustomed  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  take  everything  as . 
they  go,  in  spelling,  in  the  multiplication 
table,  etc.,  even  to  the  end — often  the . 
bitter  end — are  confused  when  they  come 
to  such  studies  as  literature  and  nature . 
study  that  really  have  no  well-defined 
beginning  or  end.    What  can  they  do  ?• 
Merely  begin,  and  go  as  far  as  they  can, 
and  then  sign  over  the  impossible  tasl^ 
assigned. 

And  when  finally  one  topic  has  been 
chosen  from  among  a  dozen  selected,  as 
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crayfish,  for  example,  in  Nature  Study, 
note  the  same  tendency  to  go  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  in  this  case,  from  head  to 
to  tail,  observing  *'  all  that  one  can  find." 
How,  otherwise,  would  one  know  when 
he  had  finished?  I  am  not  wanting  to 
decry  the  average  teachers  here.  These 
remarks  apply  rather  to  our  so-called 
best  teachers,  to  those  who  are  really 
excellent  in  most  respects. 

In  one  of  our  best  schools  I  was  recently 
present  while  a  second  grade  class  reached 
the  conclusion  that  grasshoppers  habit- 
ually lived  in  dry,  sunny  places,  the  chil- 
dren, when  playing,  having  seen  them 
there.  They  decided  that  the  insect  went 
under  boards  and  rocks  when  it  rained, 
and  some  related  how  they  had  fed  some 
captive  grasshoppers  apple  and  water. 

I  saw  a  fifth  grade  write  out  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  dead  red- oak  leaf,  the  paper 
nearest  me  reading  as  follows: 

RKD  OAK  I^KAP. 

Size— 7>i''  long;  4"  widest  part 
Shape — somewhat  oval— widest  at  top 
Lobes — Alternate;  long  pointed,  10  lobes  on 

leaf 

Indentation— 10  indentations,  rounded,  deep, 

alternate 
Petiole— short,  thick,  dark  brown,  midvein 

thinner  near  top  of  leaf 

Veins — alternate,  thiu,  not  many 
<Color— dark  brown,  near  mid  vein. 

What  a  mass  of  worthless  matter  in 
Bttch  instruction!  Much  of  it  is  so  value- 
less that  there  is  no  pretense  of  reviewing 
it  next  day ;  it  is  even  unnecessary  for 
examinations.  Here  lies  probably  the 
greatest  waste  in  our  instruction.  Where 
there  is  no  careful  selection  of  details 
there  is  only  an  aggregation;  chaos  rules 
there,  and  despair  is  constant,  because 
the  field  can  never  be  covered.  The 
teachers  are  not  satisfied  with  such  hap- 
hazard work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
about  improvement.  However,  the  diffi- 
culty lies  not  in  method,  but  in  the  choice 
of  matter,  and  I  desire  to  make  three 
recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
remedy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject  matter 
in  those  branches  that  easily  offer  mere 
aggregations  of  facts  like  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  nature  study,  should  be 
brought  under  as  few  large  headings  as 
possible,  just  as  a  good  lecturer  is  under 
obligations  to  present  his  thoughts  under 
a  very  few  points.  These  headings,  too, 
should  be  so  worded  as  to  be  truly 
restrictive.  Chapters  in  history  on 
** Columbus"  or  '*the  early  explorers/' 


and  *'  the  settlements;"  or  in  geography 
on  **the  Western  States,"  do  not  meet 
this  requirement ;  they  admit  a  wide 
range  of  fact,  much  of  which  may  be 
practically  valueless.  Suppose,  on  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  suggestions  of 
some  of  my  friends,  we  study  in  history: 
How  the  Europeans  Found  a  New 
World,  How  Spain  Took  Possession  of 
This  New  World,  How  a  Rival  Sprang 
Up  in  France,  How  the  English  Came  to 
be  a  Second  Rival,  etc.;  also  in  geog- 
raphy: What  are  the  principal  industries 
that  have  become  established  in  the 
Western  States,  and  their  cause.  Such 
headings,  because  they  are  definite  i»ob- 
lems  and,  therefore,  restrictive,  woold 
ensure  extensive  eliminations  of  minor 
topics  in  most  of  the.studies. 

In  the  second  place,  those  sub-topics 
should  be  selected  in  each  branch  of  study 
that  are  the  best  types  of  large  groups, 
and  that  thus  give  control  of  the  strategic 
positions  in  the  field.  In  history,  iot 
example,  the  causes  of  our  wars  might 
be  considered  in  detail,  but  the  study  of 
the  wars  themselves  should,  I  believe,  be 
reduced  to  a  very  few  crucial  campaigns 
and  battles,  these  being  accepted  as  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  others.  So  irrigation 
about  Salt  Lake  City  or  in  Southern 
California  might  be  carefully  studied, 
once  for  all,  as  types  of  such  attempts  the 
world  over.  There  is  already  a  growing 
conviction  that  strategic  positions,  as 
secured  by  types,  should  receive  the  same 
emphasis  in  the  curriculum,  as  strategic 
positions  in  a  physical  way  receive  in 
warfare.  As  that  idea  is  applied  further, 
it  will  make  us  willing  to  omit,  entirely, 
many  topics  that  we  now  include,  and  do 
more  intensive  work  on  a  few. 

In  the  third  place,  the  leading  questi<»s 
that  need  to  be  answered  under  each  type, 
or  other  topic,  need  to  be  clearly  conceived 
in  order  to  find  a  basis  for  selection  of 
details.  For  instance,  I  have  an  exten- 
sion class  of  76  primary  teachers — much 
above  the  average  in  ability — who  agreed 
on  23  little  points  that  they  desired  to 
teach  on  the  cat,  as  a  topic  in  Nature 
Study.  But  until  the  principal  questions 
that  they  had  to  answer  in  regard  to  tte 
cat  were  known,  to  which  these  many 
facts  might  be  the  answers,  their  subject 
matter  was  absolutely  unorganized,  and 
they  were  unprepared  to  give  the  instruc- 
tion. Now  our  main  interest  in  cats  is  as 
pets,  and  if  we  set  out  to  learn  (i)  to 
what  extent  cats  can  provide  for  them- 
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selves,  and  therefore  (2)  to  what  extent, 
acd  how,  we  should  take  care  of  them  as 
our  pets,  we  shall  cover  all  that  is 
necessary  about  them.  And  when  we 
desire  only  the  answers  to  these  problems, 
we  are  given  a  standard  that  allows  the 
omission  of  the  number  of  teeth,  the  color 
of  the  hair,  the  length  of  the  tail,  and 
forty  other  facts  that  might  consume 
time ;  in  short,  that  lets  us  know  when 
we  are  done  with  the  cat.  So,  if  we  set 
oat  to  find  out  how  grasshoppers  some- 
times prove  injurious  to  man,  and  what 
means  may  be  used  to  destroy  them,  we 
must  discuss  the  food  of  the  insect,  his 
voracious  appetite,  his  means  of  locomo- 
tion and  quickness,  his  enemies,  includ- 
ing parasites,  his  protection  by  mimicry, 
and  his  stages  of  development;  but  we 
shall  have  no  time  to  consider  whether  or 
not  he  knows  enough  to  go  under  cover 
when  it  rains,  provided  he  can  find  cover, 
or  the  fact  that  he  can  eat  apples,  since 
he  will  never  get  many  apples  to  eat  any- 
way. 

Similarly,  in  geography,  if  we  set  out 
to  learn  what  are  the  main  industries  that 
have  sprung  up  in  the  Western  States, 
with  the  causes,  we  shall  need  to  con- 
sider the  climate  and  topography,  as 
the  principal  key  to  the  situation,  and 
then  the  mining,  lumbering,  agricul- 
ture, manufacturing,  trade  and  manu- 
facturing centres,  etc.,  but  we  shall  have 
no  excuse  for  bounding  all  the  states, 
learning  each  capital  and  locating  various 
capes,  small  towns,  insignificant  mount- 
ains, etc.  Above  all,  we  shall  be  unwill- 
ing to  drop  into  state-treatment  of  our 
theme,  which  means  a  mere  aggregation 
of  facts,  dry  enough  to  cause  a  healthy 
child  to  long  to  play  hookey,  not  for  the 
pleasure  anticipated,  but  for  the  pains 
escaped. 

These  three  recommendations  together 
call  for  such  an  organization  of  subject 
matter  as  has  thus  far  been  scarcely 
attempted.  The  thoroughness  customary 
— and  probably  justifi^ — in  the  three 
R's  and  spelling,  ignored  unity  of 
arrangement  entirely ;  indeed,  was  inde- 
pendent of  it.  But  the  thoroughness 
proper  to  other  studies  presupposes  or- 
ganization, and  is  based  upon  it.  This 
kind  of  thoroughness  requires  that  much 
attention  be  directed  to  relative  values  or 
perspective,  and  to  sequence,  just  as  in  a 
story. 

And  such  organization  must  be  planned 
from  the  learner's  point  of  view.    Up  to 


the  present,  however,  the  content  of 
study  has  been  determined  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  so  far  as  there 
was  a  point  view,  and  the  love  of  **  truth 
for  truth's  sake"  has  been  so  marked 
that  one  fact  has  seemed  nearly  as  good 
as  another ;  hence  the  curriculum  of  the 
common  sdiool  reveals  little  selection  or 
pedagogical  arrangement.  Studies,  like 
geography  and  nature  study,  are  little 
more  than  conglomerate  masses  of  facts, 
showing  our  educational  development  to 
be  still  in  the  barbarous  stage.  Studies 
in  the  high  school  and  college  are  little 
better.  History,  for  example,  is  no  better 
organized  there  than  in  the  grades,  and 
probably  not  so  well.  To  be  sure,  in 
some  subjects,  there  is  a  more  highly 
developed  classification,  but  it  is  not  the 
dassification  most  appropriate  to  the 
learning  mind,  because  the  scientist's 
point  of  view  is  not  that  of  the  learner's ; 
it  is  rather  that  of  the  philosopher,  who 
has  digested  his  field  and  then  arranges 
it  logically,  not  psychologically. 

The  extent  to  which  pedagogical  or- 
ganization of  most  studies  is  lacking  is 
most  clearly  revealed  by  turning  to 
literature,  the  only  branch  that  is  not  an 
oflFender  in  this  direction.  Literature 
shows  a  few  large  thoughts  supported  by 
innumerable  details ;  but  the  latter  are 
so  subordinated  to  the  former  that  the 
outline  of  the  whole  is  simple,  and  rela- 
tive values  are  apparent.  Also  the 
sequence  from  fact  to  fact  is  so  dose, 
that  reproduction  from  memory  is  easy. 
Here  is  the  ideal.  The  problem  is,  shall 
other  studies,  likewise  containing  an 
abundance  of  rich  thought,  aim  at  similar 
organization;  shall  they  approach  a 
narrative  form,  thus  providing  an  easy 
perspective,  and  eliminating  all  detail 
that  is  irrelevant  or  that  fails  to  fall  into 
line?  If  literature  were  accepted  as  a 
standard  for  other  studies,  as  to  selection 
and  arrangement  of  matter,  and  if  intel- 
ligence were  shown  in  the  attempt  to 
attain  this  standard,  we  should  omit 
much  of  what  we  now  teach,  and  com- 
plaints against  overcrowding  would  be 
fewer. 

In  conclusion,  although  some  large 
topics  should  be  omitted,  reform  in  the 
main  is  not  to  be  efiected  by  lopping  off 
here  and  there,  but  changing  the  present 
aggregation  of  ideals  in  each  study  to  an 
organized  body  of  thought.  It  is  not  the 
task  of  grade  teachers  nor  of  scientists 
but  of  the  most  advanced   and   ablest 
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Students  of  education,  who  are  as  well 
posted  in  subject  matter,  as  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  education  itself.  Even  these 
have  more  than  a  life-problem  in  such  a 
task. 

More  than  insight,  however,  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  such  a  change.  The 
violence  of  complaints  among  teachers 
against  over-crowding  has  been  equalled 
by  their  obstinacy  when  it  comes  to 
definite  omissions.  But  we  must  honestly 
agree  to  be  willing  to  omit  many  things, 
even  though  they  have  long  been  held 
sacred,  and  were  even  instrumental  in 
bringing  many  of  us  to  our  present  high 
state  of  efficiency.  All  of  us  have  been 
radicals  for  some  years  in  admitting  new 
things.  Let  us  now  apply  the  same 
spirit  to  the  omissions. 


SOME  WORLD'S  FAIR  FACTS. 


QUKSTION  AND  ANSWER. 


Q.  Why  is  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis 
to  be  held? 

A.  To  celebrate   the  Centennial  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803. 
.    Q.  What  was  the  Louisiana  Purchase  ? 

A.  The  purchase  of  the  territory  of  Louis- 
iana, comprising  all  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  crest  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  to  the  purchase  ? 

A.  The  United  States  on  one  hand,  which 
held  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
south  of  Canada,  and  north  of  Florida;  and 
on  the  other,  France,  which  held  the  Louis- 
iana territory. 

Q.  What  did  the  United  States  give  for 
the  Louisiana  territory  ? 

A.  Fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  What  noted  persons  were  parties  to 
the  transaction  ? 

A.  Thomas  Jefiferson,  President  of  the 
United  States;  Robert  R.  Liviufi^ston,  United 
States  Minister  to  France,  ana  James  Mon- 
roe, special  envoy  to  France,  who  assisted 
Livingston.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  then 
First  Consul  of  tne  Republic  of  France,  and 
Francois  Barbe-Marbois,  the  French  Minis- 
ter ot  Finance,  acted  for  Bonaparte  in  mak- 
ing the  sale. 

S.  Who  explored  the  Mississippi  Valley 
the  Louisiana  territory  ? 

A.  Father  Marquette,  Robert  de  LaSalle 
and  others  representing  the  French  people 
who  had  colonies  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
They  had  been  preceded  by  De  Soto  and 
several  other  Spanish  explorers. 

Q.  When  did  Spain  acquire  possession  of 
Louisiana  ? 

A.  In  1763,  after  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
Paris,  when  France,  which  had  ceded  Louis- 
iana to  Spain  under  the  secret  treaty  of 


1762,  gave  up  all  het  other  possessions  in 
North  America  to  Great  Britain.  Spain 
held  the  territory  for  thirty-seven  years, 
returning  it  to  France  on  Uie  demand  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  through  the  secret 
treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  October  ist,  1800. 
France  did  not  take  possession  until  after 
the  sale  to  the  United  States,  when  it  did  so 
in  order  to  give  a  legal  title  to  the  pnrchaaer. 

Q.  Why  was  the  purchase  of  tne  Lonisi- 
ana  territory  important  to  the  United  States? 

A.  It  gave  this  nation  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi  River  system  and  extended  its 
title  over  a  territory  greater  than  the  orig- 
inal area  of  the  country.  It  also  made  pos- 
sible the  later  acquisition  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  making  a 
country  under  one  government  reaching 
from  tne  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
prevented  the  United  States  from  being  en- 
closed east  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  hos- 
tile European  powers  on  the  north,  south 
and  west. 

Q.  What  are  the  States  and  Territories 
formed  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  ? 

A.  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Montana — 
fourteen  in  all. 

Q.  Did  the  Louisiana  Purchase  include 
Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  t 

A.  The  United  States  held  that  the  Gulf 
boundary  extended  from  the  Rio  Perdido  on 
the  east  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west. 
This  was  denied  by  Spain,  and  the  dispute 
was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  18 10,  by  which 
the  United  States  acquired  Floriaa  from 
Spain,  and  all  of  Spain's  claims  to  the  Ore- 
gon territory,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceded all  of  Texas  to  Spain  from  the  Sabine 
to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Q.  What  was  the  population  100  jrean 
ago,  and  what  is  it  now  ? 

A.  About  80,000  to  100,000,  not  counting 
Indians,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase;  about 
15,000,000  now. 

Q.  How  were  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  extended  to  the  Pacific  on  the  north- 
west? 

A.  In  drawing  the  treaty  of  cession,  the 
French  minister  advised  that  boundaries  be 
left  indefinite;  immediately  atter  the  pur- 
chase was  made,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition, then  in  readiness,  started  firom  St 
Louis  and  explored  the  northwest  to  the 
Pacific  so  as  to  support  the  title  *'by  right 
of  discovery  and  occupation.*' 

Q.  What  States  were  formed  of  territory 
thus  acquired  in  consequence  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  ? 

A.  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  with 
a  population  in  1900  of  1,093,000,  and  an 
area  of  245,730  square  miles. 

Q.  What  relation  does  the  area  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  bear  to  the  areas  of  var* 
ious  European  countries  ? 

A.  It  is  greater  than  the  combined  areas 
of  France,   Germany,  England,  Scotland* 
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Ireland.  Wales,  The  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Italy  and  Spain. 

Q.  What  was  the  relation  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1900  to 
the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1800  P 

A.  It  was  nearly  three  times  as  great,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1800  be- 
ing onljT  ^,308,000,  while  the  population  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  1900  was  14708,000.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  I/>uisiana  Purchase  in  1902  is 
probably  more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  entire  United  States  in  1802. 

Q.  Why  was  St.  Louis  selected  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Centennial  Exposition  ? 

A.  This  city  was  chosen  unanimously  by 
a  convention  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  January  loth,  1899  This  was  the 
result  of  aeitation  that  had  been  ^oing  on 
for  several  years.  The  convention  was 
made  up  of  93  delegates  appointed  by  the 
liTovemors  of  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  Purchase.  St.  Louis  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  Purchase  and  most  conveniently  sit- 
uated. Its  important  interests  and  large 
population  were  looked  upon  as  a  guaranty 
of  its  success. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  step  ? 

A.  The  convention  invited  the  United 
States  Government  to  assist  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  appointed  an  executive  committee 
with  the  Hon.  David  R.  Francis  as  Chair- 
man. This  committee  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  repre- 
senting its  many  important  interests. 

Q.  What  did  the  committee  of  fifty  citi- 
SEens  do? 

A.  They  prepared  a  plan  for  raising  the 
money  to  buila  the  exposition  buildings  and 
to  defray  the  general  expenses  of  the  under- 
taking? 

Q.  What  was  this  plan  ? 

A.  It  fixed  the  amount  to  be  raised  at 
$15,000,000,  the  amount  that  was  paid  to 
France  by  the  United  States  for  the  entire 
Louisiana  Territory.  One-third  of  this 
amount  was  to  be  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, one-third  to  be  paid  oy  the  city,  and 
one-third  to  be  asked  from  the  United  States 
Government.  The  committee  was  increased 
to  200  members,  and  the  plan  was  carried 
out.  Congress  passed  a  bill  June  4th,  1900, 
in  which  government  support  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000,000  were  promised  if 
the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  raised  $10,000,000. 
On  January  12th,  1901,  the  popular  subscrip- 
tion of  $5,000,000  from  the  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  was  completed,  and  on  January  30th, 
1901,  the  Municipal  Assembly  of  St.  Louis 
passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  issu- 
ance of  city  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,000, 
000.  The  bill  appropriating  $5,000^000  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  9th,  and  by  the  United  States 
Senate  March  3d.  looi.  President  McKin- 
\ty  siened  the  bill  immediately,  and  ap- 
pointed the  National  Commission  of  nine 
members  March  12th. 


Q.  What  is  the  scope  of  the  World's  Pair  ? 

A.  All  that  its  name  indicates.  On  the 
20th  of  August,  1901,  President  McKinley 
issued  a  proclamation  addressed  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  inviting  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  World's  Pair  at  St.  Louis. 
This  invitation  was  sent  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  United  States  to 
the  chief  magistrates  of  all  governments. 
The  acceptances  received  indicate  the  offi- 
cial participation  of  nearly  all  the  civil- 
ized governments  of  the  world.  The  list  of 
fifteen  exhibit  departments  shows  the  broad 
scope  of  the  Exposition,  embracing  not  only 
all  nations,  but  every  worthy  efifort  of  man- 
kind showing  progress  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits and  skill  in  handicraft. 

Q.  What  is  the  area  of  the  Exposition 
site  ? 

A.  Approximately  1200  acres,  the  form 
being  that  of  a  parallelogram  one  mile  wide 
by  two  miles  long.  Of  this  area  668  acres 
are  in  Forest  Park,  no  acres  Washington 
University  site,  and  the  remainder  adjacent 
lands  leased  from  private  owners.  The  con- 
tour of  the  ground  is  rolline,  the  hills  fur- 
nishing commanding  sites  for  many  beau- 
tifal  buildings. 

S.  How  many  exhibit  buildings  are  there, 
what  are  their  dimensions  ? 

A.  Fifteen  large  buildings,  the  Art  Palace 
consisting  of  three  parts,  having  a  frontage 
of  836  feet  and  a  depth  of  422  feet.  Its  cost, 
with  the  sculptural  decorations,  is  over 
$£  ,000,000.  The  Education  and  Social  Econ- 
omy Building  is  400  by  600  feet;  Liberal 
Arts  Building,  525  by  750  feet;  Manufactures 
and  Varied  Industries  Buildings,  each  525 
by  1200,  with  towers  400  feet  high;  Textiles 
and  Electricity  Buildings,  each  525  by  750 
feet;  Machinery  Building,  525  by  1000  feet; 
Transportation  Building,  525  by  1300  feet; 
Agriculture  Building,  500  by  1600  feet;  Hor- 
ticulture Building,  300  by  1000;  Forestry  and 
Fisheries  Building,  400  by  600;  Mines  and 
Metallurgy  Building,  525  by  750;  United 
States  Government  Building,  200  by  800; 
Ordnance  Building.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  buildings  range  from  seven  to  twenty 
acres  in  floor  area. 

Q.  What  is  the  estimated  total  floor  space 
for  exhibit  purposes  ? 

A.  Two  hundred  acres. 

Q.  How  does  this  compare  with  other 
World's  Fairs  ? 

A.  It  is  twice  as  large  as  any  previous 
exposition  in  any  country. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  buildings  of  im- 
portance ? 

A.  The  State  buildings  will  be  prominent 
features  of  the  Exposition.  It  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  at  least  thirty  of  these, 
possibly  more.  The  Temple  of  Fraternity, 
200  by  300  feet,  containing  eighty  rooms  for 
headquarters  for  fraternal  oraers,  is  one  of 
the  fine  buildings.  The  ''House  of  Hoo- 
Hoo, ' '  the  headquarters  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Associations,  is  another  important  buildine. 
The  Missouri  State  Building  will  be  made 
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probabl}r  of  fire-proof  materials,  and  will  be 
a  magnificent  permanent  stmctnre.  The 
liye-stock  pavilions  will  cover  not  less  than 
twenty-five  acres.  The  foreign  countries 
will  have  many  buildinfl^s. 

Q.  What  are  the  lan£cape  features  ? 

A.  The  central  outdoor  picture  will  be  the 
Cascade  Gardens  above  tne  great  basin  at 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Grand  Pros- 
pect, which  separates  the  Manufactures  and 
Textiles  Buildings  from  the  Varied  Indus- 
tries and  Electricity  Buildings.  Above  the 
terraced  gardens  and  cascades  will  be  a  Fes- 
tival Hall  and  a  beautiful  architectural 
screen  more  than  1,400  feet  long,  built  in  a 
long,  graceful  curve,  and  terminating  in  two 
restaurant  pavilions.  The  Festival  Hall 
will  occupy  the  center,  and  the  screen  will 
be  richly  ornamented  with  statuary.  The 
whole  picture  will  be  one  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Q.  What  are  the  plans  for  evening  illumi- 
nation ? 

A.  Electric  lighting  upon  an  elaborate 
scale  has  been  planned.  Every  buildins^ 
will  have  a  part  m  the  grand  scheme,  and 
the  central  feature  will  be  the  Cascade  Gar- 
dens and  their  immediate  surroundings, 
which  will  be  brilliant  with  light.  The 
wooded  portions  of  the  site  will  oe  an  en- 
chanted forest  more  wonderful  than  any 
described  in  tales  of  fairyland. 

Q.  What  is  the  Washington  University 
tract? 

A.  This  university  is  one  of  the  famous 
educational  institutions  of  St.  Louis.  It 
has  been  liberally  endowed  within  a  few 
years,  with  the  result  that  a  site  was  bought 
and  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  group  of 
university  buildings  planned.  Many  of 
these  have  been  built,  and  before  the  Expo- 
sition opens  more  of  them  will  be  quite 
complete.  The  cost  of  these  buildings  will 
be  f  1,500,000.  The  right  to  use  this  prop- 
erty has  been  grants  to  the  Exposition. 
When  vacated  by  the  Exposition  the  uni- 
versity will  be  moved  from  its  old  quarters 
in  the  city  to  the  new  home.  The  buildings 
are  used  by  the  exposition  for  administra- 
tion offices,  the  Jefferson  guard  or  exposi- 
tion police  and  for  many  other  important 
purposes. 

Q.  When  will  the  Exposition  open  ? 

A.  As  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress,  it 
opened  April  30,  1904.  The  act  provided 
that  the  build  in  fi^s  and  grounds  snould  be 
dedicated  with  fitting  ceremony  not  later 
than  April  30th,  1903,  which  was  the  looth 
anniversary  of  the  touisiana  Purchase.  The 
Exposition  will  continue  seven  months, 
closing  December  ist,  1904. 

Q.  What  Important  events  have  been 
planned  P 

A.  The  most  original  and  interesting  is 
perhaps  the  Aerial  Tournament.  In  this 
contest  the  grand  prize  of  |ioo,ooo  has  been 
offered,  with  f 50, 000  more  in  minor  prizes. 
The  contest  is  for  air-ships,  movements  of 
which  can  be  controlled,  the  conditions  re- 
quiring that   they  shall  sail  over  an  L- 


shaped  course  not  more  than  15  miles  long, 
making  two  full  turns  and  two  half  turns. 
The  course  will  be  marked  by  captive  bal- 
loons. Other  great  features  will  be  the 
militarv  encampment  and  drills,  the  great 
horse  snow,  athletic  events  upon  a  splendid 
permanent  athletic  field.  Every  day  of  the 
Exposition  season  will  be  a  festival  of  at- 
tractions. A  series  of  interesting  confesses 
will  attract  the  leaders  in  manv  lines  of 
thought  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  St.  Louis? 

A.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thous- 
and in  1900,  exclusive  of  suburbs.  Present 
estimate,  including  East  St.  Louis  and 
suburbs,  place  the  population  at  800.000. 
The  city  nas  an  area  of  62^^  square  miles 
or  40,000  acres.  The  frontage  on  the  Miss- 
issippi River  is  twenty  miles. 

Q.  What  are  its  railway  connections  ? 

A.  It  is  the  center  for  many  systems. 
The  trains  of  twenty-four  lines  enter  the 
Union  Station,  which  has  thirty-two  tracks, 
covers  eleven  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est railway  stations  of  the  world.  One  great 
passenger  station  serves  all  roads. 

Q.  What  are  the  street  car  facilities  for 
the  World's  Fair  ? 

A.  Two  street  railway  systems  serve  St 
Louis,  the  Transit  Company  and  the  Subur- 
ban. These  two  systems  reach  the  World*s 
Fair  site  at  several  points,  so  that  visitors 
may  travel  to  the  Fair  from  any  part  of  the 
city  for  a  single  fare. 

Q.  What  is  the  commercial  importance  of 
St.  Louis? 

A.  It  is  not  only  the  largest  city  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  l>eing  the  fourth  in  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  the 
principal  gateway  of  commerce  for  the  great 
southwest.  In  some  lines  of  manufacture 
it  is  the  most  important  city  in  the  world. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  great  markets  of  the 
world  in  other  important  lines.  The  city 
contains  8,000  factories  of  all  kinds,  and 
consumes  and  distributes  in  enormous  vol- 
ume the  products  of  the  factories  of  many 
of  the  eastern  cities.  Its  great  finandtd 
strength  ma^  be  attested  by  the  fact  that  a 
bank  failure  is  almost  unknown  in  the  city. 
It  is  the  great  money  center  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  St.  Louis  is  perhaps  the 
most  nearly  fire-proof  city  of^  the  United 
States.  For  many  years  all  buildings,  in- 
cluding dwellings,  have  been  made  of  non- 
combustible  materials,  with  metal  or  slate 
roofs,  so  that  a  ^eat  conflagration  would 
seem  an  impossibility. 

Q.  What  are  the  accommodations  for 
World's  Fair  visitors  ? 

A.  St.  Louis  is  famous  for  taking  care  of 
great  crowds.  The  city  has  a  complete 
hotel  equipment,  from  the  finest  hostelries 
to  those  less  pretentious  for  visitors  of  mod- 
erate means.  In  the  residence  districts  are 
many  fine  family  hotels  and  good  boarding 
houses.  Many  temporary  hotels  for  World's 
Fair  visitors  exclusively,  will  be  found  near 
the  Exposition  grounds. 
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Tl^E  little  think  when  we  read  or  write 
Yt  that  the  words  we  employ  are  not 
precisely  the  same  as  those  which  have 
been  in  use  in  our  mother-tongue  from 
time  immemorial.  We  are  bom  into  the 
language,  so  to  say,  and  the  words  of  our 
vocabulary  we  regard  as  part  and  parcel 
of  our  rich  heritage  of  American  liberty. 
Yet  even  the  words  of  our  English 
speech,  like  many  of  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  our  Angle- Saxon  civilization, 
have  a  long  history  back  of  them,  show- 
ing traces  here  and  there  of  the  various 
stages  of  development  they  have  passed 
through.  The  words  we  use  to-day  are 
not  identical  in  form  or  meaning  with 
those  employed  by  our  forebears  of  the 
generation  of  Chaucer  or  even  of  the  gen- 
eration of  Shakespeare. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  those 
who  spoke  and  wrote  the  English  langu- 
age seem  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  spell 
as  they  chose.  Their  mental  composure 
was  not  disturbed  by  the  annoying  sus- 
picion that  their  spelling  was  not  accord- 
ing to  the  norm  prescribed  by  the  diction- 
ary. In  those  good  old  days  there  was 
no  acknowledged  criterion  such  as  the 
"Century,''  or  ** Webster,'*  or  ** Wor- 
cester;" and  writers  had  no  final  appeal 
in  the  matter  of  orthography  as  present- 
day  writers  have.  We  find  an  allusion 
to  this  delightful  sense  of  freedom  in  the 
comment  which  a  well-known  American 
humorist  made  upon  Chaucer,  that  well 
of  English  undefiled  from  which  so  many 
modem  writers  have  drunk  copious 
draughts  of  inspiration.  ''Chaucer," 
said  he  quaintly,  *'  may  have  been  a  fine 
poet,  but  he  was  a poor  speller." 

The  diffusion  of  the  art  of  printing  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  a  uniform 
orthography  gradually  curtailed  this 
liberty,  and  then  the  day  of  the  diction- 
ary dawned.  The  dictionary  is  a  demo- 
cratic invention  called  into  being  by  the 
rise  of  the  great  middle  class  of  society, 
which  desired  to  become  familiar  with 
the  practises  of  polite  circles.  Before  the 
epoch  of  dictionaries  it  appears  not  to 
have  made  the  slightest  difference  whether 
a  writer  spelled  the  word  reude^  for  ex- 
ample, according  to  the  present  accepted 
orthography,  or  whether  he  spelled  it 
receed^  receede,  receade  or  recead,   all  of 


which  forms  are  found  in  manuscripts  of 
a  few  centuries  ago.  Some  of  these  or- 
thographic variations  lingered  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  English 
sibling  had  probably  become  stereotyped 
at  least  a  century  before  this  date.  Yet 
the  establishment  of  the  spelling  was 
naturally  a  gradual  process,  and  some 
words  vacillated  a  long  time  and  never 
really  became  fixed.  Pew  tongues  are 
more  unphonetic  than  the  English.  This 
fact  is  recognized  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  bring  our  spelling  into  closer 
conformity  with  our  pronunciation. 
Philological  societies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  have  been  trying  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  to  reform 
English  spelling;  but  only  meager  suc- 
cess has  thus  far  been  achieved. 

The  proposed  reforms  have  been  of 
two  kinds,  and  they  have  varying  aims. 
One,  recommended  by  the  extreme  pho- 
netists,  is  a  reform  which  contemplates  a 
revision  and  enlargement  of  our  alphabet. 
This  would  result  in  a  radical  transfor- 
mation of  our  written  speech,  and  chiefly 
for  this  reason  it  has  found  few  ardent 
advocates.  It  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a  reform  of  the  language.  The  other 
reform  is  less  revolutionary  and  contem- 
plates mainly  a  simplification  of  our 
present  spelling,  such  as  the  omission  of 
silent  letters,  the  substitution  of  **  f "  for 
'*ph"  as  in  phonetics  (fonetics)  and  of 
"  t "  for  final  * '  d  "  as  in  equipped  (equipt) 
and  similar  emendations.  Of  the  two 
kinds  of  reform  the  latter  has,  mani- 
festly, more  to  commend  it  to  popular 
favor.  This  kind  of  reform  may  be 
termed  a  reform  in  the  language. 

The  public  concedes  the  unphonetic 
character  of  English  orthography,  but 
the  conservatism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  so  binding  that  the  people  are 
slow  to  adopt  even  the  slightest  recom- 
mendations of  the  philological  societies. 
A  few  American  journals  have  adopted 
certain  amended  spellings,  such  as  thru 
(through),  iho  (though),  catalog  (cata- 
logue) and  the  like,  but  the  majority  of 
our  periodicals  show  by  their  practice 
very  meager  approval  of  spelling-reform. 
No  publisher,  so  far  as  known  to  the 
writer,  has  ventured  as  yet  to  use  the 
emended  spelling  in  a  book  issued  by  his 
firm.  Yet  all  admit  the  need  of  spelling- 
reform  and  believe  that,  if  adopted,  it 
would  save  the  coming  generation  a  vast 
deal  of  humdrum  work  in  acquiring  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  English  orthog- 
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raphy.  We  Americans,  however,  with 
our  characteristic  spirit  of  iadependence 
have  made  bold  to  break  away  from 
British  tradition  and  custom  in  the  writ- 
ing of  certain  English  words  and  have 
introduced  a  few  minor  reforms  in  our 
spelling.  But  the  English  people  have 
not  followed  our  lead  in  this  matter,  be- 
ing content  to  allow  our  adopted  Ameri- 
can spelling,  together  with  our  distinc- 
tive pronunciation,  serve  as  an  earmark 
to  distinguish  American  from  British 
English. 

As  every  one  knows  who  has  visited 
the  mother  country,  there  is  a  perceptible 
difiFerence  not  only  in  the  spelling,  but 
also  in  the  pronunciation,  between  Amer- 
ican English  and  British  English.  Of 
course  the  languge  is  the  same  in  Amer- 
ica as  in  England;  and  yet  there  are  some 
appreciable  minor  points  of  difference. 
For  example,  the  Englishman  gives  the 
broad  sound  to  the  vowel  a,  as  in  father, 
when  it  is  followed  by  such  a  combina- 
'  tion  of  consonants  as  in  the  words  ask, 
fast,  dance,  canU,  answer,  after,  and  the 
like.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  this  pronunciation  is  heard  in  some 
circles,  it  is  clearly  not  the  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation, and  is  not  general,  as  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  also  a  noticeable  differ- 
ence in  the  pronunciation  of  long  o,  the 
Englishman  giving  the  vowel  a  distinc- 
tive utterance  quite  unlike  that  ordinarily 
heard  in  America.  The  pronunciation  of 
the  word  been  is  a  shibboleth  by  which  a 
man  of  British  nationality  may  be  almost 
unfailingly  distinguished.  The  native 
Englisman  pronounces  the  word  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  seen,  not  bin.  In  addition  to 
these  points  of  pronunciation  there  are 
certain  locutions  which  never  fail  to  be- 
tray an  Englishman.  The  English  call 
an  elevator  a  lift,  overshoes  galoshes, 
napkins  serviettes,  candy  sweets.  In  Eng- 
land a  baby -carriage  is  called  dLperambula- 
tar,  which  is  generally  abridged  '''pram  " 
merely;  a  lamp-post  is  known  as  lamp- 

4illar  and  a  letter-box  as  a  pillar-box, 
'here  no  one  would  ask  at  a  store  for  a 
wash-bowl  or  pitcher,  however  much  he 
might  need  these  useful  household  arti- 
cles, but  he  would  call  for  Sijug  and  basin. 
An  American  in  London  must  not  say 
street-car,  but  tram  or  road-car;  not  en- 
gine [which  is  pronounced  injin'],  but 
locomotive ■  engine ;  not  engineer,  but  en- 
gine driver.  In  England  many  ordinary 
household  articles  are  known  by  names 
as  different  from  those  in  our  country  as 


if  the  language  there  were  altogether  a 
foreign  tongue.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  a  keen-witted  American  maid  re- 
marked, dproposoi  the  difference  between 
British  English  and  American  English, 
that  London  was  a  delightful  place,  if  you 
only  knew  the  language. 

Nowhere  is  the  difference  between 
American  English  and  British  English 
more  marked  and  interesting  than  in  the 
varying  practice  of  spelling  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Let  us  note  some  of  the 
points  of  variation. 

Our  British  cousins  assume  an  exas- 
perating air  of  superiority  when  they 
mention  the  matter  of  our  spelling,  and, 
as  self-appointed  conservators  of  the  lan- 
guage, point  out  what  they  are  pleased 
to  style  the  offensive  eccentricities  of 
American  spelling.  The  British  journals 
ever  and  anon  draw  attention  to  our  man- 
ner of  writing  such  words  as  favor,  honor, 
center,  program,  almanac,  tite,  curb,  check 
and  criticize,  and  the  like,  which  they 
spell  favour,  honour,  centre,  programme, 
almanack,  tyre,  kerb,  cheque  and  criticise. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  most  of  these  words, 
we  submit  that  the  American  spelling  is 
nearer  the  historical  spelling,  simpler  and 
more  logical  than  the  British  method. 
As  for  the  words  typified  by  hatiar,  our 
method  is  simpler  and  nearer  to  the  ulti- 
mate etymology.  These  words,  it  hardly 
need  be  observed,  are  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  through  the  French.  The  British 
maintain  that  for  this  reason  the  spelling 
ought  to  conform  to  the  French  fashion. 
But  they  overlook  the  fact  that  these 
words  have  not  always  been  written  in 
English  according  to  the  French  manner 
of  writing.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  eminent 
lexicographer  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
wrote  ho^ior  beside  honour,  neighbor  be- 
side neighbour,  harbor  beside  harbour,  and 
the  like.  Indeed,  the  great  Cham  allowed 
himself  considerable  latitude  in  the  matter 
of  English  orthography.  Moreover,  the 
Norman-French  forms  of  these  words 
were  written  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as 
our,  eur,  ur,  and  also  or.  Even  on  the 
historical  ground,  therefore,  there  is  not 
lacking  some  authority  for  the  American 
spelling. 

As  for  the  writing  of  center,  meter, 
meager,  and  words  of  this  kind,  the 
American  method  has  as  much  history 
and  logic  in  its  favor  as  the  British  spell- 
ing. Analogy,  too,  if  that  may  be  cited 
as  an  argument,  supports  our  spelling, 
for  we  M  write  perimeter,  diameter^never 
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Otherwise,  whether  we  be  American  or 
English.  The  word  center,  according  to 
Lowell,  who  was  no  mean  authority  on 
matters  pertaining  to  our  speech,  *'  is  no 
Americanism;  it  entered  the  language  in 
that  shape,  and  kept  it  at  least  as  late  as 
Defoe."  *'In  the  sixteenth  and  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  de- 
clares Professor  Lounsbury,  in  reference 
to  the  spelling  of  ceniersLud  similar  words, 
"  while  both  ways  of  writing  these  words 
existed  side  by  side,  the  termination  er 
is  far  more  common  than  re.  The  first 
complete  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
was  published  in  1624.  In  that  work 
sepulcher  occurs  thirteen  times;  it  is  spelled 
eleven  times  with  er.  Scepter  occurs 
thirty-seven  times ;  it  is  not  once  spelled 
re,  but  always  with  er.  Center  occurs 
twelve  times,  and  in  nine  instances  out 
of  twelve  it  ends  in  ery  John  Bellows, 
in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  French- 
English  and  English-French  pocket  dic- 
tionary, states  that  **the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment legalizing  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  in  this  country  [England]  gives 
the  words  meter,  liter,  gram,  etc.,  on  the 
American  plan." 

In  regard  to  words  ending  in  ize,  usage 
in  Great  Britain  has  established  the  writ- 
ing ise,  as  in  civilise.  However,  new  for- 
mations even  there  are  usually  made  to 
terminate  in  ize,  which  is  generally 
adopted  in  America.  Yet  American 
spelling  sometimes  exhibits  ise,  after  the 
Bnglish  fashion.  The  British  writing  is 
derived  from  the  French,  whereas  the 
American  barks  back  to  the  original 
Greek  suffix.  The  British  spelling  of 
iyre,  kerb,  programme  and  cheque  per- 
haps has  as  much  to  commend  it  as  the 
American  tire,  curb,  program  and  check. 
Usage  in  America  varies  in  the  case  of 
programy  the  more  conservative  still 
clinging  to  programme.  Tyre  and  kerb 
are  but  little  employed  here.  The  words 
are  merely  variant  forms  which  British 
usage  adopted.  The  spelling  cheque,  in 
general  use  in  Great  Britain  for  our  bank 
check,  has  resulted  through  the  influence 
of  the  word  exchequer  with  which  it  is 
connected. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment, 
however,  that  our  utilitarian  disregard  of 
tradition  is  so  strong  as  to  have  elimin- 
ated all  useless  letters  in  our  American 
spelling.  There  is  many  a  word  in  which 
an  epenthetic  letter  is  still  retained  merely 
because  the  traditional  spelling  shows  it. 
Sovereign,  comptroller,  island  and  rhyme 


may  be  cited  as  examples  in  point.  Per- 
haps it  ought  to  be  added  that  the 
emended  spelling  rime  for  rhyme  appears 
to  be  meeting  with  favor  in  certain  philo- 
logical circles. 

There  is  one  class  of  words  which  does 
not  exhibit  a  uniform  method  of  writing, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  America. 
This  class  is  typified  by  the  words 
traveler,  counselor,  worshiper  and  the  like. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  words 
are  all  derivatives,  formed  from  the  pri- 
mary by  the  addition  of  a  suffix;  and  the 
writing  vacillates  between  a  single  and  a 
double  consonant  preceding  the  suffix. 
According  to  the  well-known  principle 
of  English  orthography,  these  words  are 
not  entitled  to  a  double  consonant,  and 
therefore  should  never  be  written  trav- 
eller, counsellor  and  worshipper.  The  rule 
is,  if  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  ending 
in  a  single  consonant  and  preceded  by  a 
short  vowel  is  accented,  the  final  conson- 
ant, on  the  addition  of  a  suffix  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  is  doubled;  but  never 
otherwise.  Thus  we  write  offered,  deviled 
and  the  like,  but  referred,  trans/erred  and 
jammed.  Hence  the  orthodox  spelling 
should  be  traveler,  counselor,  worshiper, 
unrivaled  and  the  like.  But  practice 
shows  that  either  spelling  is  regarded  as 
correct  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
These  words  are  survivals  from  a  former 
period  in  the  history  of  the  language 
when  more  latitude  was  allowed  in  Eng- 
lish orthography  and  there  was  no  hard 
and  fast  line  drawn,  no  fixed  standard. 
The  proper  historical  spelling,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  is  with  one  consonant, 
as  in  counselor  derived  ultimately  from 
the  Latin  consiliarius.  While  either 
spelling  is  considered  correct,  British 
usage  fevors  the  double  consonant  {coun- 
sellor) and  American  the  single  icaun- 
selor). 

It  remains  to  notice  some  apparent  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  of  English  ortho- 
graphy stated  above.  Noteworthy  among 
these  are  the  words  handicapped  and  kid- 
napped, which  are  written  alike  in 
British  and  American  English.  But 
they  can  be  explained  and  are  only 
apparent  exceptions.  A  moment's  re- 
flection is  sufficient  to  convince  one  that 
handicap  and  kidnap  are  not  simple 
words,  but  in  reality  compounds  in 
which  the  last  element  has  not  completely 
lost  its  identity  in  combination.  Because 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  independent 
words  cap  and  nap  in  these  compounds. 
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they  conform  to  the  rule  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  therefore  double  the  final  con- 
sonant* on  the  addition  of  a  sufBz  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel.  Hence,  if  they  are 
exceptions,  they  must  be  considered  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  rule. — Popular 
Science  Monthly. 


APRIL  19.  1775- 

BY  WALTER  J.  BALI^ARD. 


ONE  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years 
ago  an  event  occurred  which  turned 
the  tide  of  history  westward.  The  batde 
of  Lexington  was  fought,  the  cause  of 
justice  triumphed,  and  the  American 
Revolution  had  begun.  A  few  years 
later  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  legally  bom,  but  it  was 
practically  bom  when  the  sun  went  down 
on  the  fields  of  Lexington,  April  19.  1775. 

At  that  time  the  colonists  of  America 
numbered  less  than  3,000.000 — now  the 
freest  republic  on  earth  numbers,  without 
its  dependencies,  over  80,000,000. 

At  that  time  the  area  of  the  republic 
was  less  than  800.000  square  miles — now, 
without  its  dependencies,  the  area  is 
over  3,000,000  square  miles. 

At  that  time  all  our  vast  country  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  was  practically  terra 
incognita — ^now  it  is  covered  with  thriv- 
ing cities,  and  produces  and  develops  the 
wealth  of  nations  each  year. 

At  that  time  the  waters  of  our  Great 
Lakes  were  the  fishing  grounds  of  the 
Indian — ^now  they  carry  each  year  a 
commerce  greater  than  the  internal  water- 
carried  commerce  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

At  that  time  the  Southern  colonists 
esteemed  themselves  rich  if  they  raised 
150,000  bales  of  cotton  annually — now 
their,  annual  crop  is  more  than  seventy 
times  as  much. 

At  that  time  there  was  less  then  300,- 
000  shipping  tonnage  engaged  in  our 
domestic  trade — ^now  the  figure  is  nearly 
5,000,000. 

At  that  time  our  exports  and  imports, 
combined,  did  not  amount  to  $75,000,000 
— ^now  the  total  is  $2,500,000,000,  or  close 
upon  thirty-five  times  as  much. 

At  that  time  our  annual  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver  was  less  than  $500,000— now  it 
is  nearly  $150,000,000,  or  three  hundred 
times  as  much. 

At  that  time  the  aggregate  public  debt 


of  the  colonies  was  about  $15  per  capita 
— now  it  is  only  $1^.25  per  capita. 

At  that  time  we  had  fewer  than  500 
post  ofiSces—now  they  number  about 
30,000. 

At  that  time  our  national  wealth  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  determination 
and  opportunity  —  now  we  can  show 
tangible  assets  worth  over  $100,000,000,- 
000,  with  still  greater  determination  and 
far  more  opportunity. 

At  that  time  our  factories  of  import- 
ance could  have  t)een  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  two  hands — now  we  have 
nearly  600,000  factories  of  all  kinds, 
thousands  of  them  mammoth  in  capacity, 
employing  over  7,000,000  workers,  earn- 
ing rates  of  wages  never  before  reached 
in  any  country  of  the  world. 

At  that  time  two  or  three  thousand 
immigrants  each  year  was  the  mle — now 
we  are  receiving  and  easily  taking  care 
of  nearly  1,000,000  yearly. 

At  that  time  the  designation  ''Ameri- 
can colonist"  was  sneered  at — ^now  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  hailed  the  world 
over  as  the  emblem  of  liberty  and  peace, 
and  the  herald  of  prosperity. — New  York 
Sun, 


ALUMNA'S  CHILDREN. 


BY  AN  AI.UMNA. 


THE  latest  publication  of  vital  statistics 
in  Massachusetts  has  again  called 
attention  to  a  subject  often  discussed  in 
this  magazine  and  elsewhere — the  de- 
creasing number  of  children  in  native 
American  families.  According  to  the 
majority  of  opinions  given,  this  decrease 
is  due  mostly  to  ' '  social  ambition. ' '  This 
means  that  the  women  who  should  be,  in 
a  real  sense,  the  pillars  of  our  sode^ 
prefer  other  things  to  bringing  up  their 
own  children.  If  this  is  true,  it  seems  a 
very  serious  indictment  of  the  American 
woman.  But  is  the  case  settled  yet? 
While  social  ambition  may  be  operative 
in  many  cases,  perhaps  peculiarly  among 
those  coming  to  the  notice  of  a  specialist 
in  medicine,  may  there  not  be  some  data 
that  the  statistician  can  not  collect — some 
pertinent  facts  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  are  not  within  reach  of  the  investi- 
gators? Among  all  the  talk  by  learned 
men  and  high  officials,  it  is  strange  that 
no  member  of  the  class  under  discussion 
has  spoken  to  the  question.    On  further 
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thought  the  reaMm  is  obvious;  the  case 
is  necessarily  of  great  delicacy  and  in- 
capable of  proof.  But  because  the  charge 
seems  to  me  in  many  cases  so  peculiarly 
unjust,  hereby  do  I  rush  in  where  angels 
have  feared  to  tread. 

Dr.  Kngelmann  in  his  especially  inter- 
esting article  spoke  particularly  of  the 
college  graduates,  that  *' group  having  a 
lower  birth  rate  than  any  other."  There 
may  be  no  need  to  separate  Alumna  from 
the  rest  of  her  racial  group  for  considera- 
tion, for  the  body  of  college  women  now 
is  made  up  of  nearly  all  the  elements  of 
what  may  be  called  the  middle  class. 
But  because  narrowing  a  subject  makes 
it  easier  to  view;  because  the  birth  rate 
of  the  alumnae  is  the  very  lowest;  and, 
especially,  because  I  happen  to  know 
more  of  the  conditions  among  college 
girls,  I  confine  myself  to  that  group. 
There  is  no  need  to  question  the  figures 
— that  1.8  children  is  the  average  family 
of  an  alumna  wife;  but  let  us  consider  in 
the  beginning  just  what  that  i.8  children 
mean.  Incidentally,  we  may  think  a 
moment  of  the  marriage  rate  among  col- 
lege women.  Both  these  relatively  low 
numbers  are  inspiring  in  one  respect — in 
the  thought  of  the  elements  which  have 
been  eliminated.  If  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  college  women  marry,  yet  of  that 
number  few  take  husbands  '  *  for  a  home ' ' 
or  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
Perhaps  there  are  as  many  happy  mar- 
riages of  companionship  among  a  hun- 
dred college  women  as  among  a  hundred 
women  selected  from  any  class,  and  does 
the  state  lose  by  the  elimination  of  all 
others? 

Alumna's  marriage,  then,  means  that 
a  mature,  independent,  trained  woman 
deliberately  chooses  to  give  the  direction 
of  her  life  to  a  man,  because  she  loves 
him  well  enough  to  find  in  so  doing  her 
greatest  happiness.  Of  such  a  mating 
are  Alumna's  children  bom — of  a  '*  se- 
lected" father,  of  a  mother  who  has  at 
least  had  an  opportunity  for  knowledge 
— ^bom  to  a  heritage  of  intelligent  love 
and  care.  So  they  ought  to  be  a  power 
for  good,  even  though  they  are  few.  But 
just  because  they  are  of  such  a  quality, 
society  wants  more  of  them;  and  it  be- 
hooves the  state  to  determine  why  their 
numbers  are  so  few. 

Yesterday  I  received  some  evidence  on 
this  question  which  seemed  to  me  perti- 
nent. I  spent  the  day  with  a  member  of 
this  group  ''having  a  lower  birth  rate 


than  any  other."  She  had  recently 
buried  her  only  child,  hardly  a  month 
old.  As  I  was  on  my  way  to  her,  my 
mind  went  over  her  past  year;  her  hope 
that  she  might  at  last  be  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  well  child,  the  months  of  illness, 
the  forty- eight  hours  of  agony,  the  su- 
preme joy  so  soon  followed  by  anxiety, 
and  the  awful  loss.  And  when  I  saw  her 
face  I  could  not  speak.  But  she  spoke, 
and  with  a  smile:  "Don't  pity  me  so. 
It  paid!  It  pays!"  During  the  hours  I 
spent  with  her  she  showed  me  two  books 
ot  letters,  mostly  from  college  friends  of 
ours.  One  collection  was  received  when 
her  baby  came,  the  other  when  he  went, 
"I  am  so  happy  to  know  that  your  life 
has  been  made  complete  " — this  thought 
was  expressed  over  and  over  again  in  the 
letters  of  congratulation.  Mothers  or 
childless,  all  these  women  seemed  to 
know  that  any  woman's  life  is  incom- 
plete until  she  has  known  motherhood. 
Of  those  notes  that  came  at  the  little 
one's  death  from  childless  women,  married 
or  single,  all  said,  in  one  phrase  or  an- 
other, "  How  much  sadder  than  yourself 
am  I,  who  have  no  child  to  die."  These 
letters  inevitably  suggest  the  question, 
why  are  so  few  of  these  women  mothers, 
when  all  of  them  speak  of  motherhood  as 
life's  greatest  good?  It  seemed  to  me  a 
very  solemn  question,  and  I  went  over 
the  list  of  those  whom  I  know  best  and 
found  what  seems  to  me  a  suggestive 
unanimity. 

There  is  A,  the  brightest  girl  in  our 
class,  kept  from  the  really  brilliant  liter- 
ary career  of  which  she  is  capable  by  her 
physical  weakness.  She  loves  a  man 
who  is  her  ideal  mate  and  he  returns  her 
love,  but  they  live  their  lives  apart.  A 
short  time  ago  I  said  something  to  her 
about  her  being  married.  ' '  Be  married  I" 
she  said.  "What  right  have  I  to  be 
married  ?  My  physician  tells  me  that  I 
am  no  more  a  woman  physically  than  is 
a  twelve-year-old  girl.  What  right  have 
I  to  give  to  any  man  an  invalid  wife  and 
take  away  from  him  his  hope  of  children? 
I  shall  never  be  married!" 

B  has  just  adopted  a  baby.  "  Because 
I  may  never  hope  to  have  one  of  my 
own,"  as  she  wrote.  C,  apparently  weU 
during  college  days,  came  to  our  decennial 
the  mother  of  three  children,  but  such  an 
invalid  that  she  with  difSculty  sat  up 
during  the  class  dinner.  D  had  one  child 
who  died  at  birth,  and  no  other  has  come 
to  her.    £,  an  especially  close  friend  of 
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mine,  has  one  child  and  lon^s  for  more, 
but  her  physician  husband  is  unwilling 
that  she  should  again  take  the  risk,  say- 
ing she  was  **  never  meant  to  bear  chil- 
dren." P's  case  is  almost  the  same;  a 
woman  of  magnificent  physique,  she  re- 
fused to  heed  her  doctor.  Her  first  baby 
lived,  but  she  barely  escaped  herself;  her 
second  child  was  sacrificed  to.  save  its 
mother's  life;  **  and  I  can  never  hope  for 
another,"  she  said  to  me,  her  eyes  full  of 
tears.      G   also  would  not  believe  her 

?hysician,  but  her  hope  was  justified, 
^hough  three  times  she  was  disappointed, 
her  fourth  suffering  gave  her  a  son,  who, 
she  says,  much  more  than  pays  for  all. 
H  has  two  strong,  beautiAil  children. 
*'  I  wish  we  had  six,",  said  her  husband, 
a  college  dean,  by  the  way,  **  but  the  two 
that  we  have  cost  their  mother  so  much 
that  we  should  never  have  any  more." 

These  women  are  all  among  my  class- 
mates, but  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to 
my  class  or  to  my  college.  I  could  cite 
as  many  instances  among  other  college 
friends,  but  they  are  so  nearly  identical 
that  they  would  seem  merely  a  repetition. 
Two  friends  of  mine  are  now  fighting 
hard  for  the  lives  which  have  been  threat- 
ened ever  since  their  first  babies  came,  in 
each  case  over  a  year  ago.  The  exam- 
ple of  greatest  courage,  perhaps,  is  not  a 
a  college  woman,  though  decidedly  a 
schooled  woman.  Five  times  she  went 
to  the  very  gates  of  death  for  her  great 
hope,  but  only  once  did  she  see  the  face 
of  a  living  child  of  hers,  and  he  died  at 
six  months. 
In  connection  with  a  woman's  ruling 

f>assion,  I  always  think  of  that  gracious 
ady,  preeminent  as  scholar  and  citizen, 
who  recently  left  this  world  so  much  the 
poorer,  especially  for  those  who  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  her  friendship.  I  once 
heard  a  woman  ask  her  whether  she  had 
any  children.  *'Do  you  suppose,"  she 
replied,  "  that  if  I  had  any  children,  I 
should  be  running  around  the  country 
talking  ?' '  And  her  tone  said,  ' '  since  all 
that  my  life  seemed  meant  for,  fails." 
All  other  honors  were  hers,  save  only 
motherhood. 

Throughout  my  acquaintance,  among 
not  only  my  college  friends  but  also  my 
husband's  college  friends,  I  find,  it 
has  seemed  to  me,  a  large  proportion  of 
childless  homes.  And  wherever  a  word 
has  been  dropped  in  my  hearing  as  to  the 
feeling  of  the  wife  in  the  matter,  it  has 
always  been  referred  to  as  a  great  sorrow. 


I  have  been  considering  the  question  for 
some  years,  and  have  tried  to  receive  any 
light  that  appeared. 

In  many  homes  that  I  know,  there  is 
an  only  child.  It  may  seem  that  here  are 
mothers  who  can  have  children,  but  do 
not  want  them.  The  only  child  does  not 
mean  this,  but  that  the  one  came  so  near 
costing  its  mother  her  life  that  he  to  whom 
she  is  dearer  than  even  his  hope  of  chil- 
dren cannot  bear  to  let  her  undergo  tlue 
ordeal  again.  Dr.  Kngelmann  luus  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  men  more  often 
than  their  wives  wish  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  their  children.  I  know  many  in- 
stances where  children  are  few  because 
the  one  or  two  who  have  come  "have  cost 
their  mother  too  much."  I  have  known 
many,  many  college  women  who  have 
said,  **  I  wUl  have  my  baby  !"  Some  of 
them  died  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them, 
some  of  them  are  happy  mothers;  a  good 
many  are  invalids,  of  higher  or  lower  de- 
gree. Occasionally  we  find  an  alumna, 
who,  not  strong  before  maternity,  is  well 
thereafter.  The  stunted  system  develops 
and  she  becomes  the  woman  that  she  was 
meant  to  be.  And  what  beautiful  fami- 
lies these  women  have!  I  recall  two;  in 
one  there  are  four  children  under  six,  in 
the  other,  five  under  twelve,  and  aU 
hearty,  beautifully  brought-up  children. 

That  it  is  the  alumna's  misfortune,  not 
her  fault,  that  her  children  are  so  few  I 
do  not  expect  \o prove.  The  testimony  for 
the  defendant  can  not,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  brought  into  court.  Even 
were  I  made  an  accredited  observer,  the 
examples  quoted  could  give  no  scientific 
proof,  since  so  small  a  per  cent,  of  this 
class  has  been  examined.  But  naturally 
they  influence  my  opinion  because  they 
are  loo  per  cent,  of  the  cases  which  I  hap- 
pen to  know  all  about. 

The  theory  which  attributes  childless- 
ness to  physical  weakness  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one.  It  has  been  consciously  or 
unconsciously  suggested  over  and  over 
again  by  students  of  vital  statistics.  Dr. 
Holmes  touches  upon  it  in  a  medical  ad- 
dress given  in  1867;  ^^  declining  birth- 
rate was  attracting  attention  even  then. 
And  again  in  discussions  of  the  subject 
by  students  who  are  advancing  various 
theories  this  element  in  the  problem  ap- 
pears. Among  later  utterances,  Dr.  Bn- 
gelmann  said,  **  Race  decline  is  not  doe 
to  education,  not  of  the  educated  man  at 
least.  The  educated  woman  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent dass. ' '    Professor  Thomdike  con- 
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dudes  that  ''  the  condition  is  due  to  a 
decrease  in  fertility  in  the  racial  group  to 
which  college  men  and  their  wives  be- 
long." In  passing  we  might  quote  an- 
other sentence  of  his  :  '*  The  opinion  of 
metropolitan  physicians  may  here  be  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  the  common  belief 
that  unwillingness  is  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  women  of  the  better  class  to 
nurse  their  own  children." 

If  you  grant  me  for  a  time  that  the 
cause  of  the  1.8 — it  seems  like  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon  to  speak  of  tenths  of  a 
child  !— be  physical  inability,  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  inability  among  the,  let  us 
say,  schooled  American  women,  with  the 
rate  the  lowest  among  those  who  have 
been  longest  in  school?  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  extirpation  of  that  function 
which  one  would  think  would  be  of  all 
others  promoted  by  natural  selection? 
Is  our  system  of  education  an  element  in 
this  result  ?  These  questions  are  surely 
vital  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  sure  of  my 
ground,  even  if  I  could  not  make  it  clear. 
Now  the  way  is  more  obscure,  for  un- 
doubtedly different  influences  operate  in 
different  classes  to  undermine  the  health 
of  our  girls.  If  this  weakness  of  function 
appears  especially  among  college  girls,  is 
then  the  college  course  at  fault?  The 
birth  rate  is  only  a  little  lower  among  the 
alumnae,  and  we  may  find  that  their  dis- 
ability is  due  to  conditions  not  directly  a 
part  of  the  college  course.  Observation 
has  almost  universally  brought  the  report 
that  the  average  girl  improves  in  health 
in  college. 

Is  then  the  responsibility  in  the  high 
school,  where  the  greater  part  of  our 
girls  do  their  preparatory  work?  Many 
girls  break  down  here,  we  know.  Fre- 
quently a  high  school  teacher  at^butes 
a  high  school  boy's  inaccuracy  in  arith- 
metic or  his  slovenly  English  to  "  poor 
preparation  in  the  grammar  grades." 
This  may  or  may  not  be  just,  but  I  wish 
some  one  could  find  how  much  of  the 
poor  health  in  high  school  and  college 
and  during  later  life  is  due  to  the  way  in 
which  our  girls  go  to  the  grammar 
school.  **The  way  in  which  they  go." 
There  is  no  special  fault  in  the  content  of 
their  education,  primary,  secondary,  col- 
legiate or  university.  There  is  no  need 
of  making  their  curriculum  feminine,  lest 
womanly  instincts  be  dulled.  It  is  the 
way  of  taking  the  schooling,  the  physical 
demands  of  it,  that  have  b^n  responsible 


for  most  of  the  invalids  that  I  have 
happened  to  know.  Alumna's  fate  was 
sealed  when  she  was  in  the  grammar 
school.  When  the  bee  larvae  are  about  a 
week  old,  you  remember,  it  is  determined 
whether  they  shall  become  queens  or 
workers.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
nourishment;  the  queen  has  an  abun- 
dance of  the  best  food ;  the  worker  has  a 
limited  supply  of  inferior  quality.  The 
result  is  a  stunting  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  the  worker  bee. 

May  it  not  be  possible  that  a  similar 
effect  comes  in  some  degree  to  our  women 
from  our  school  system?  The  grammar 
school  girl  is  a  larva,  if  you  please,  at 
the  age  when  she  should  develop  a  new 
system  of  her  being,  vital  to  herself  and 
to  her  race.  To  perfect  these  organs  she 
needs  all  her  rich,  red  blood,  all  her 
nervous  force.  If  the  brain  claims  her 
whole  vitality,  how  can  there  be  any 
proper  development  ?  Just  as  very  young 
children  should  give  all  their  strength 
for  some  years  solely  to  physical  growth 
before  the  brain  is  allowed  to  make  any 
considerable  demands,  so  at  this  critical 
period  in  the  life  of  the  woman  nothing 
should  obstruct  the  right  of  way  of  this 
important  system.  A  year  at  the  least 
should  be  made  especially  easy  for  her, 
with  neither  mental  nor  nervous  strain; 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  her  school 
days  she  should  have  her  periodical  day 
of  rest,  free  from  any  study  or  over-exer- 
tion. Most  school  girls  have  many  un- 
hygienic habits,  all  of  which  tend  toward 
checking  their  development.  Exactly 
these  points  were  suggested  in  an  editor- 
ial note  in  this  magazine  some  months 
ago,  I  remember.  The  physical  condi- 
tions and  irregularities  general  among 
high  school  girls  are  appalling,  in  refer- 
ence both  to  their  own  enjoyment  and  to 
the  larger  interests  of  the  race. 

But  this  is  not  an  argument  against 
our  own  system  of  education  in  itself;  the 
matter  is  not  one  for  school  boards  to 
regulate.  The  intelligent  fathers  and 
mothers  of  our  little  girls  to-day  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  remedy  these  con- 
ditions. They  can  make  the  girl  take 
one  easy  year,  even  though  it  means 
'losing  a  grade,'  that  bug-a- boo  of  school 
girls;  and  they  can  keep  for  her  her 
needed  days  of  rest  throughout  her  course. 
Even  a  year's  delay  in  graduation  is  not 
so  bad  as  a  dwarfing  of  development. 
To  hear  a  school  girl  speak  to  the  ques- 
tion of  her  waiting  a  year,  one  would 
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judge  that  existence  out  of  her  own 
particular  class  would  necessarily  separ- 
ate her  from  all  the  desirable  pupils  in 
school.  But  those  arguments — ^have  you 
ever  noticed  ? — are  never  employed  when 
a  girl  is  given  a  double  promotion  and 
advanced  a  class.  Losing  a  grade  would 
not  often  be  necessary,  however.  Ideal 
conditions  would  permit  a  mother  to  take 
her  daugher  to  herself  for  that  one  year 
— to  teach  her  the  school  work  and  all 
the  other  things  in  which  she  needs  wise 
and  loving  instruction  especially  at  this 
time,  welding  a  companionship  which 
will  be  the  greatest  possible  barrier 
against  future  mistake  and  sorrow  for  the 
young  woman  in  shaping  her  life.  That 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  a  mother  to 
follow  this  course  I  recognize,  though  it 
might  be  arranged  much  more  often  than 
it  is  if  once  the  mother  realized  what  it 
would  mean.  When  the  mother  can  not 
do  it,  perhaps  she  can  arrange  for  a  little 
time  of  private  lessons,  when  her  daugh- 
ter, working  at  just  the  rate  right  for  her, 
can  accomplish  a  term's  work  with  a 
minimum  of  study  and  with  none  of  the 
nervous  strain  which  comes  from  compe- 
tition. I  can  think  of  nothing  better 
worth  a  mother's  time  than  to  establish 
her  daughter's  health  for  the  rest  of  her 
life  and  make  possible  for  her  the  blessed 
things  that  womanhood  may  mean. 

Finally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
husbands  and  wives  limit  their  families 
to  one  or  two  that  they  may  thus  do  more 
for  those  few  children,  or  have  none  be- 
cause they  can  thus  do  more  for  them- 
selves—  '* social  ambition,"  in  other 
words.  There  may  be  to  some  extent  a 
decrease  in  race  fertility  in  certain  radal 
groups  without  other  signs  of  physical 
deterioration;  yet  there  seems  to  me  an 
amount  of  evidence  too  large  to  disregard 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  small  fami- 
lies among  schooled  women  are  due  to 
the  physical  weakness  of  the  wives.  Ask 
yourself  how  many  really  strong  women 
you  know.  And  while  there  are  un- 
doubtedly differing  conditions  operating 
in  different  classes  and  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  the  contrasts  between  England 
and  Germany  (the  birth  rate  is  even 
lower  for  the  English  alumna  than  for  the 
American),  Prance  and  Italy,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  can  by  no  means  all 
be  explained  by  this  theory,  yet  I  wish 
some  investigation  could  be  instituted  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  decrease  of 
birth  rate  among  native-bom  American 


women  comes  from  arrested  development 
in  our  young  girls— due  in  some  dasses 
to  lack  of  proper  food,  to  lack  of  sleep,  to 
physical  overwork,  but  in  very  many 
cases  to  their  unwise  manner  of  work  and 
to  untimely  nervous  strain  in  our  gram- 
mar and  high  schools.— /4?/«/ar  Sdena 
Monthly. 


IF  JAPAN  SHOULD  WIN. 


BY  HAROLD   BOLCK. 


THE  war  in  the  Par  Bast  may  yet 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  conflict  in 
history.  There  is  a  wide-spread  feeling 
that  Japan  is  fighting  the  little  of  dvil- 
ization.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
while  the  new  movement  in  the  Orient 
is  toward  the  west,  the  star  of  empire 
has  ceased  to  light  the  path  of  the  Aryan 
and  is  now  illuminating  the  march  of  the 
yellow  man.  For  the  first  time  the 
advance  of  awakened  thought  and  am- 
bition toward  the  west  is  being  conducted 
by  a  people  who  form  no  part  of  the 
phalanx  of  races  that  has  carried  dviliza- 
tion  around  the  earth. 

The  Pilgrims  took  Aryan  blood  and 
vigor  and  Aryan  ideals  across  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  name  of  civilization  their  sons  took 
possession  of  the  American  continent 
Half  a  century  ago  an  Aryan  commodore 
crossed  the  Pacific  and  quickened  a  new 
race  of  men  into  being.  Since  then  the 
Aryan  advance  has  occupied  a  few  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  In  the  meantime  the 
people  whom  Perry  quickened  into  magical 
life  have  built  themselves  an  empire, 
modem  at  least  in  its  outward  activities 
and  ambitions;  and  it  is  that  race,  and  not 
the  descendants  of  the  races  that  have 
hitherto  borne  the  brunt  of  battle  and 
conquest  and  dvilized  development  of  new 
domain,  that  has  planted  the  standards 
on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Is  this  the  begitming  of  a  new  migra- 
tion around  the  world  ?  It  is  my  bdirf 
that  it  is,  and  that  it  cannot  be  restiiained, 
even  if  such  suppression  were  desirable, 
and  that  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  Anglo- 
American  enterprise  to  merge  Western 
moral,  commerdal,  and  political  ideals 
with  the  new  movement  of  mankind. 
Would  either  Americans  or  Britons  be 
content  to  see  the  great  Ariran  impulse 
pause  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  while 
Mongolians  pressed  forward  from  the  Bast 
with  a  new  gospel  of  dvUization  ? 
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Throughout  the  Orient  the  intelligent 
comment  is  that,  whatever  the  immediate 
outcome  of  the  conflict  with  Russia, 
Japan's  future  is  assured.  The  very  iasX 
that  it  had  the  resolution  and  daring  to 
go  to  war  with  a  great  European  power 
has  added  immeasurably  to  the  prestige 
of  Japan.  Even  those  who  foresee  a 
Yellow  Peril  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  to 
have  it  checkmated  by  the  advance  of  the 
Slav.  China's  four  hundred  millions 
cannot  be  eliminated  from  the  problem  of 
the  world  by  any  decrees  of  state.  Tri- 
umphant Japan  would  exercise  the  in- 
fluence of  a  pagan  god  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.  Triumphant  Russia  would 
overawe  the  earth. 

Whatever  the  result  may  be  of  the 
present  war,  a  large  part  of  the  commer- 
cial world  is  convinced  that  it  is  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  emergence  of  the 
Mongolian  people,  and  that  their  advent 
into  the  arena  of  nations  will  compel  a 
readjustment  of  the  political  and  indus- 
trial aflPairs  of  mankind.    Every  steamer 
to  the  Orient  carries  adventurous  and 
astute  pioneers  of  trade.    American  rail- 
way magnates  with  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  grantors  of  concessions  are  now 
registered  in  the  hotels  of  the  Par  East. 
A    month    ago   an   American    mining 
engineer    of    the    highest   attainments 
arrived  in  China  on  a  secret  mission  for 
an  association  of  big  syndicates.     He  has 
a  staff  with  him  and,  while  not  free  to 
divulge  the  scope  of  his  operations,  con- 
fesses his  belief  that  within  ten  years 
capital  in  all  the  centres  of  America  and 
Eurox>e  will  be  involved  in  the  mineral 
exploitation  of  Eastern  Asia.    The  ad- 
vance guard  of  commercial  leaders  jour- 
neying to  the  Orient  includes  some  of 
the  shrewdest  men  in  the  business  world. 
Some  American  houses  have  sent  their 
managers,  and  even  members  of  the  firm 
itself.     ''  At  the  conclusion  of  this  war," 
said  one  of  the  men,  "  it  is  my  belief  that 
China  will  be  the  scene  of  a  tremendous 
business  development."     He  added  that 
while,   in  his  judgment,   that   country 
would  afford  unprecedented  opportunity 
for    individual    enterprise,    Japan    was 
destined  as  a  nation  to  get  the  supreme 
benefit  out  of  the  Oriental  awakening. 

'*  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Par 
East?"  asked  John  Fowler,  American 
consul  at  Chefoo. 

"Just  a  week,"  was  the  reply. 
"You   know    more   about   it   now," 


observed  the  consul,  '*  than  you  ever  will 
again,  even  if  you  remain  eighteen  years, 
as  I  have.  The  East  is  too  big,  too 
momentous,  to  be  grasped  by  any  mind." 
If  the  world  had  annexed  another 
planet  with  unheard-of  resources  and 
peopled  by  millions  of  strange  inhabit- 
ants possessed  of  unfathomed  potential- 
ities, and  if  all  the  nations  of  our  own 
earth  were  contending  for  commercial 
advantage  in  this  new  terrestial  wonder- 
land, the  effect  upon  the  imagination  of 
mankind  would  be  akin  to  the  impression 
made  by  the  awakening  of  China  upon 
the  minds  of  Europeans  and  Americans 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Par  East. 
One  must  come  within  sound  of  the  roar 
of  the  Oriental  maelstrom  to  realize  its 
elemental  strength. 

Prediction  is  of  dubious  value  in  regard 
to  things  Japanese.    The  events  of  their 
national  career  have  taken  place  with 
ironical  disregard  for  prophecies  repeat- 
edly made.     Kipling  carved  a  deft  in- 
scription over  the  fool  "that  tried   to 
hustle  the  East."    And  yet  here  is  the 
Orient  displaying  an  alertness  and  pre- 
cision of  military  movement  that  gave  a 
staggering  blow  to  the  unprepared  West. 
Contradictions  on  every  hand  confront 
the  traveler  in  Japan.    Known  as  "  The 
Land  of  Lots  of  Time,"  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  mass  of  men  and  women 
scrambling  on    their   wooden  getas  to 
catch  an  electric  car,  when  by  walking 
they  could  board  another  car  immediately 
following,  and  bound  for  the  same  desti- 
nation.   This  is  conspicuous  at  Shina- 
gawa,  a  station  a  few  miles  south  of 
Tokio.    By  alighting  from  the  railway  at 
Shinagawa,  and    there   continuing  the 
journey  by  electric  cars  to  the  capital, 
through  passengers  from  Yokohama  save 
a  few  sen ;  and  as  economy  is  a  ruling 
Japanese  virtue,  the  streams  of  humanity 
from  the  station  at  that  town  to  the  sub- 
urban line  are  constant.    The  Japanese 
are  fond  of  travel.  Tokio  street-cars  which 
carry  passengers  seven  miles  for  3  sen  (i>^ 
cents)  are  crowded  all  day  long.     Cars 
succeed  one  another  in  virtually  one  long 
procession.     Despite  that  fact  and  the 
national  reputation  for   indifference   to 
time,  especially  among  the  classes  that 
form  the  bulk  of  those  who  change  at 
Shinagawa  to  save  a  few  pennies,  there  is 
scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or  child  making 
for  these  cars  who  does  not  start  on  a 
grotesque  run,   half   stumble    and  half 
gallop,  their  clogs,  undesigned  for  speed, 
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making  a  clattering  chorus  of  noises,  as 
if  a  vast  lumber  yard  has  suddenly  be- 
come endowed  with  life  and  was  rushing 
headlong  to  a  saw-mill.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  Japan  is 
civilized,  as  Anglo-Saxons  understand 
that  condition  of  society.  Japan  has 
railroads,  telephones,  electric  cars,  and 
other  modem  accessories.  But  Japan  has 
not  been  modernized  by  the  people.  A 
handful  of  statesmen  dominate  Japan. 
The  traveler  throughout  the  little  empire 
would  believe,  if  he  did  not  have  the 
fortune  to  carry  letters  to  the  few  elect, 
that  he  had  arrived  in  a  whole  nation  of 
coolies.  The  very  fact  that  these  masses, 
seemingly  a  thousand  years  behind  the 
times,  are  enthusiastically  supporting  the 
civilized  aggression  of  their  leaders  makes 
Japan's  metamorphosis  all  the  more  re- 
markable. 

Americans  and  Europeans  who  are 
inclined  to  view  with  unconcern  the 
possibilities  of  a  Mongolian  mastery  of  the 
Bast  may  well  reflect  upon  the  myriad 
revelations  disclosed  in  the  evolution  of 
the  complex  Japanese  character.  Out  of 
Christian  markets  Japan  imports  corru- 
gated iron  for  the  roofs  of  its  new  places 
of  worship,  yet  these  are  being  steadfastly 
dedicated  to  the  Shinto  and  Buddhist 
faith.  The  most  Americanized  Japanese 
takes  off  his  shoes  when  he  returns  home 
and,  like  his  ancestors,  eats  and  sleeps 
on  the  floor.  Leaving  my  shoes  at  the 
threshold,  I  was  received  in  stockinged 
feet  in  the  library  of  one  of  Japan's  most 
intelligent  officials.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Europe  and  America. 

"  I  must  apologize  for  an  utter  absence 
of  things  European  in  my  home,"  said  he, 
''and  invite  you  to  have  a  seat  on  the 
floor."  He  explained  that  a  few  of  his 
colleagues  had  one  or  two  rooms  in  their 
houses  equipped  with  chairs  and  tables, 
but  that  it  was  considered  very  bad  form 
in  Japanese  society  to  use  such  furniture 
except  under  the  compulsion  of  state 
occasions  when  foreign  diplomats  were  to 
be  entertained.  Nor  is  this  concession 
always  made  in  these  formal  functions. 
A  room  full  of  guests  all  attired  in  con- 
ventional evening  dress,  but  with  nothing 
on  their  feet  save  their  stockings,  and 
everybody  kneeling  or  sitting  on  the 
floor,  is  a  common  spectacle  in  the  high- 
class  homes  of  Japan.  In  a  kimono  a 
man  does  not  look  hopelessly  comic  on 
the  floor,  but  sprawl  him  in  a  dress  suit 
and  let  him  flounder  through  a  ceremoni- 


ous function,  with  constant  and  danger- 
ous strain  on  suspender  buttons,  and  you 
have  the  raw  material  for  a  poster  picture 
grotesquely  in  keeping  with  Japan's  in- 
congruous advance. 

**  Would  yon  not  prefer  to  sit  up  and 
take  nourishment  like  a  European?"  I 
asked  my  amiable  host. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  '*  but  you  see  I  do 
not  dare.  No  Japanese  dares  do  that. 
That,  from  the  standpoint  of  my  people, 
would  be  considered  loud  and  ostenta- 
tious. We  have  chairs  and  tables  in  our 
public  offices,  but  to  permit  these  things, 
which  to  the  Japanese  mind  s3rmbolize 
inartistic  haste,  to  invade  the  sanctity  of 
our  homes,  would  be  regarded  as  a  profa- 
nation." 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  absurdly 
narrow  view  that  would  criticise  a  people 
for  sitting  and  living  on  the  floor,  or  even 
for  bumping  dignified  and  thoughtful 
foreheads  on  the  mats  by  way  of  Muta- 
tion. This  Japanese  home-life  prostra- 
tion, along  the^  level  of  their  uncivilized 
ancestors,  is  cited  simply  to  illustrate  the 
statement  that  modern  Japan  is  a  mass  of 
contradictions.  Here  is  a  people  still 
asquat  on  their  rice-straw  mats,  sending 
forth  an  army  in  the  full  panoply  of 
modem  warfare,  equipped  to  sink  ships 
and  slaughter  regiments  by  the  most 
approved  methods  of  Christian  conquest. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  Tokio  dis- 
avowed all  intention  of  empire  grabbing. 
To  preserve  the  integrity  of  Japan  Russia 
must  be  kept  from  descending  into  Korea, 
and  as  that  country  was  powerless  to  pre- 
serve itself,  Japan  would  send  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  modem  soldiers  and  an 
up-to-date  fleet  to  "fight  the  battle  for 
civilization  in  the  East. "  It  is  doubtless 
tme  that  Japan  had  no  large  continental 
ambitions  when  it  went  to  war.  Neither 
had  the  Thirteen  Colonies  when  they 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown. 
The  love  of  land  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
progressive  nations,  and  no  power  has 
advanced  as  rapidly,  or  in  such  desperate 
need  of  additional  domain,  as  Japan. 

It  was  understood  at  Tokio  that  it  was 
the  intention,  should  Japan  drive  Russia 
from  Manchuria,  to  restore  that  province 
to  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  then  to  with- 
draw. Sould  Russia  retum  to  take  Man- 
churia, it  was  predicted  that  the  European 
powers  and  even  America  would  take  a 
hand  in  an  effective  protest. 

Within  twenty  days  from  the  firing  of 
the  first  Japanese  shell  at  Russian  gun- 
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boats  Korea  was  virtually  annexed  to 
Japan.  It  is  called  an  Oriental  alliance. 
Article  I  provides  that  the  Government 
of  Korea  "shall  place  full  confidence  in 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  and 
adopt  the  advice  of  .the  latter  in  regard  to 
improvements  in  administration."  A 
country  that  agrees  to  take  all  the  advice 
another  nation  gives  it  might  just  as  well 
call  itself  a  colony.  Korea  may  never  be 
annexed  to  Japan.  That  would  be  a 
national  performance  of  supererogation. 
Of  course  any  kind  of  association  with 
progressive  Japan  is  a  god-send  to  a 
country  so  utterly  bereft  of  power  that 
wandering  tigers,  in  search  of  supper,  not 
infrequently  change  the  census  of  Seoul, 
the  capital.  Yet  this  alliance  is  equally 
auspicious  for  Japan.  The  intrepid  sons 
of  ih&  Samurai,  shouting  their  stirring 
shibboleth  "Banzai!"  (ten  thousand 
years)  have  set  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pairs  of  feet  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 
The  Sunrise  Kingdom  is  moving  with 
the  sun.  It  is  doubtless  building  greater 
than  it  realizes — for  Japan,  for  Asia,  and 
for  the  world. — Booklover's  Magazine, 


THE  WAY  TO  HAPPINESS. 


REV.  THOMAS  B.  GREGORY. 


EVERY  human  being  is  trying  to  be 
happy.  Prom  the  beggar  to  the 
millionaire  every  one  of  us  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  poet's  line:  ''O,  happi- 
ness! our  being's  end  and  aim."  Now 
what  is  happiness?  There  are  various 
answers  to  the  question,  but  when  put  to 
the  final  test  only  one  of  them  is  able  to 
stand,  and  here  it  is — ^happiness  is  peace 
with  one's  own  self.  You  may  be  at  war 
with  your  neighbors  and  still  be  happy, 
but  happy  you  cannot  be  if  you  are  at 
war  with  yourself.  Peace — peace  with 
yourself— is  the  only  real  happiness. 
And  how  is  this  great  thing  to  be 
reached  ?  Wishing  to  be  happy,  how  are 
we  to  make  the  wish  a  reality  ?  It  is  an 
important  question — the  most  important 
in  the  world — and,  because  this  is  so,  it 
has  been  studied  from  many  angles  and 
answered  in  many  ways. 

Some  have  tried  to  find  happiness 
along  the  way  of  Ambition.  In  power, 
dominion  and  glory  these  would  be 
supremely  blest.  Caesar  tried  that  way, 
and,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  ran  up 
against  an  assassin's  dagger.     Hannibal 


tried  it,  and  wound  up  by  committing 
suicide.  Napoleon  tried  it,  and  died 
broken-hearted  and  miserable  on  a  lon^y 
rock  in  the  sea. 

And  there  is  the  way  of  Beauty — a  way 
that  was  tried  by  Cleopatra  and  Nell 
Gwynne,  by  Alcibiades  and  Abelard,  as 
well  as  a  host  of  others  of  less  fame,  but 
history  tells  us  that  to  all  of  them  it  was 
in  the  end  the  way  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. 

A  very  noble  way  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  Self- Culture — the  development  of 
the  intellect,  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, the  gratification  of  the  art  sense, 
and  yet  the  most  illustrious  individual  of 
all  those  who  have  tried  this  way — the 
great  Goethe — declared,  near  the  close  of 
his  long  life,  that  during  all  of  his  eighty 
odd  years,  he  had  not  had  ''  six  weeks  " 
of  happiness. 

Then  there  is  the  way  of  Wealth— the 
broad,  straight  way,  which  from  the 
earliest  times  has  been  crowded.  But 
from  old  King  Croesus  down  to  Andrew 
Carnegie  the  verdict  is  the  same, '  *  Wealth 
does  not  satisfy."  Croesus'  millions 
could  not  save  himself  a  troubled  life  and 
a  miserable  death;  and  the  Iron  Master's 
wealth  seems  to  be  pressing  down  on  him 
a  terrible  weight,  and  he  is  unloading 
himself  of  it  as  fast  as  he  can.  Fame, 
beauty,  knowledge,  riches!  They  all  fail 
us.  Sooner  or  later  we  learn  that  the 
happiness  we  seek  is  not  to  be  found  in 
them.  We  grasp  the  imagined  prize  and 
it  turns  to  ashes  in  our  grasp.  Fame? 
The  more  you  have  of  it  the  greater  be- 
comes your  loneliness.  Beauty  ?  It  is  a 
''rainbow's  form,  evanishing  amid  the 
storm."  Knowledge?  " Behold,  we  know 
not  anything."  Wealth?  Go  see  thfb 
pampered  favorites  in  their  splendid  un- 
rest. 

Where,  then,  shall  happiness  be  found^ 
There  is  but  one  answer:  in  the  eternal 
sacrifice  of  Self.  This  does  not  mean  that 
one  should  deliberately  go  about  it  to 
make  himself  miserable.  It  does  not. 
mean  that  one  is  bound  to  imitate  the 
authorities  of  old  and  dedicate  himself  to 
the  idea  so  well  set  forth  in  Byron's, 
couplet: 

"  Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell, 
Ana  hoped  to  merit  heaven  by  makiniF  earth: 
aheU.»» 

Honorius  was  foolish.  Self-sacrifice  is- 
not  self-torture.  Self-sacrifice  does  not 
mean  that  we  shall  take  ourselves  away 
from  the  world  and  be  wretched,  but  that 
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we  shall  stay  with  the  world  and  try  to 
make  it  happy. 

To  stay  in  the  world— a  man  among 
men — and  to  work  for  the  world's  better- 
ment, regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
one's  private  interests,  to  fling  all  thought 
of  sell,  like  a  rock,  into  the  deep  sea  of 
forgetfulness,  to  be  willing— like  the 
soldier  in  the  battle  line,  like  Father 
Damin  among  the  lepers,  like  Paul  at 
Rome,  like  the  Nazarene  on  the  cross — 
to  die  for  others,  this  is  the  true  self- 
sacrifice  and  the  true  happiness. 

The  happiest  man  in  the  world  to- day 
is  the  man  who  has  the  most  of  this  spirit, 
who,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  power,  is 
joyfully  giving  himself  body,  mind,  soul, 
to  the  cause  of  humanity — to  mother, 
father,  wife,  children,  neighbors,  every- 
body; who  thinks  of  self  last,  if  at  all, 
and  who  finds  his  happiness  in  the  happi- 
ness he  is  able  to  make  for  those  around 
him. — Phila.  Inquirer. 


WHILE  WE  MAY. 


The  hands  are  such  dear  hands — 
They  are  so  full,  they  turn  so  oft, 

At  our  demands : 
So  often  they  reach  out, 
With  trifles  scarcely  thought  about: 

So  many  times  they  do 

So  many  things  for  me,  for  you— 

If  their  fond  wills  mistake 

We  may  well  bend,  not  break, 
They  are  such  fond,  frail  lips 
That  speak  to  us!    Pray,  if  lo?e  strips 
Them  of  discretion,  many  times,        [crimes 
Or  if  they  speak  too  slow,  or  quick,  such 
We  may  pass  by;  for  we  may  see  [be 

Days  not  far  off,  when  these  small  words  may 

Held  not  as  slow  or  quick. 
Or  out  of  place,  but  dear — 
Because  the  lips  that  spoke  are  no  more  here. 

They  are  such  dear,  familiar  feet  that  go 
Along  the  path  with  ours— feet  fast  or  slow, 

But  trying  to  keep  pace. 
If  they  mistake, 
Or  tread  upon  some  flower  that  we  would  take 

Upon  our  breast, 
Or  bruise  some  reed, 
Or  crush  poor  hope  until  it  bleed, 
We  may  be  mute, 
Not  turning  quickly  to  impute 
Grave  fault,  for  they  and  we 
Have  such  a  little  way  to  go— can  be 
Together  such'  a  little  while  along  the  way— 
We  will  be  patient  while  we  may. 

So  many  little  faulU  we  find ! 

We  see  them;  for  not  blind 

Is  love.    We  see  them;  but  if  you  and  I 

Perhaps  remember  them,  some  bye  and  bye 

They  will  not  be 

Faults  then,  grave  faults,  to  you  and  me; 


But  just  odd  ways,  mistakes  or  even  less, 

Remembrances  to  blest. 

Days  change  so  many  things — yes,  hours! 

We  see  so  differently  in  suns  and  showers! 

Mistaken  words  to-night 

May  be  so  cherished  by  to-morrow's  light! 

We  will  be  patient,  for  we  know 

There's  such  a  little  way  to  go. 


COALS  OF  FIRE. 


Parmbr  Dawson  kept  missing  his 
corn.  Every  night  it  was  taken  from  his 
crib,  although  the  door  was  well  seemed 
with  lock  and  key. 

**  It's  that  lazy  Tom  Slocum,"  he  ex- 
claimed one  morning  after  missing  more 
than  usual.  ' '  I've  suspected  him  all  the 
time,  and  I  won't  bear  it  any  longer." 

'*  What  makes  you  think  it's  Tom  ?" 
asked  his  wife,  pouring  out  the  fragrant 
coffee. 

"Because  he's  the  only  man  around 
that  hasn't  any  com — nor  anything  else 
for  that  matter.  He  spent  the  summer 
at  the  saloons  while  the  neighbors  were 
at  work.  Now  they  have  plenty  and  he 
has  nothing — serves  him  just  right, 
too." 

'  'But  his  family  are  suffering,"  rejoined 
his  wife.  ''They  are  sick  and  in  need 
of  food  and  medicine;  should  we  not  help 
them?" 

"No!"  growled  the  farmer;  "if  he 
finds  his  neighbors  are  going  to  take  care 
of  his  family,  it  will  encourage  him  to 
spend  the  next  season  as  he  did  the  last! 
Better  send  him  to  jail  and  his  family  to 
the  poor  house;  and  I'm  going  to  do  it, 
too.  I've  laid  a  plan  to  trap  him  this 
very  night." 

"  Now,  while  Tom's  reaping  the  bitter 
fruits  of  his  folly  is  it  not  the  very  time  to 
help  him  to  a  better  life  ?"  suggested  Us 
wife. 

"  A  little  course  of  law  would  be  the 
most  effective,"  replied  the  farmer. 

"  In  this  case  coals  of  fire  would  be  bet- 
ter. Try  the  coals  first,  William;  try  the 
coals  first." 

Farmer  Dawson  made  no  reply,  bat 
finished  his  breakfast  and  walked  oat  of 
the  house  with  the  decided  step  of  one 
who  has  made  up  his  mind,  and  some- 
thing is  going  to  be  done. 

His  wife  sighed  as  she  went  about  her 
work,  thinking  of  the  weary,  heart-bro- 
ken mother  with  her  sick  and  hungry 
babes  around  her. 

The  farmer  proceeded  to  examine  his 
cribs,  and  after  a  thorough  search  foand 
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a  hole  large  enongh  to  admit  a  man's 
hands. 

"There's  the  leak,"  he  exclaimed; 
''  I'll  fix  that,"  and  he  went  to  setting  a 
trap  inside. 

Next  morning  he  arose  earlier  than 
usual,  and  went  out  to  the  cribs.  His 
trap  had  caught  a  man — ^Tom  Slocum — 
the  very  man  he  had  suspected. 

He  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  thief, 
but  turned  aside  into  the  bam,  and  began 
heaping  the  manger  with  hay — sweet- 
scented  from  the  summer's  harvest  field. 
Then  he  opened  the  crib  doors  and  took 
out  the  golden  ears — the  fruits  of  his  hon- 
est toil. 

All  this  time  he  was  thinking  what  to 
do.  Should  he  try  the  law  or  the  coals. 
The  law  was  what  the  man  deserved;  but 
his  wife's  words  kept  ringing  through  his 
mind.  He  emptied  the  com  in  the  feed- 
trough,  then  went  around  where  the  man 
stood  with  one  hand  in  the  trap. 

"  Hello!  neighbor;  what  are  you  doing 
here?"  he  asked. 

Poor  Tom  answered  nothing,  but  the 
downcast,  guilty  face  confessed  more  than 
words  could  have  done. 

Parmer  Dawson  released  the  imprisoned 
hand,  and,  taking  Tom's  sack,  ordered 
him  to  hold  it  while  he  filled  it  with  the 
coveted  grain. 

"There,  Tom,  take  that,"  said  the 
farmer,  "  and  after  this,  when  you  want 
com,  come  to  me  and  I'll  let  you  have  it 
on  tmst  for  work.  I  need  another  good, 
steady  hand  on  my  farm,  and  will  give 
steady  work  with  good  wages." 

**Oh,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  quite  over- 
come, "I've  been  wanting  work,  but  no 
one  would  hire  me.  My  family  are  suf- 
fering, and  I'm  ashamed  to  beg.  But 
I'll  work  for  this,  and  every  ear  I  have 
taken,  if  you  will  give  me  a  chance." 

"Very  well,  Tom,"  said  the  farmer; 
"  take  the  corn  to  the  mill,  and  make 
things  comfortable  about  the  home  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  we'll  begin.  But 
there's  one  thing  we  must  agree  to  first." 

Tom  lifted  an  inquiring  gaze. 

"You  must  let  whiskey  alone,"  con- 
tinued the  farmer,  "you  must  promise 
not  to  touch  a  drop." 

The  tears  sprang  into  Tom's  eyes,  and 
his  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  as  he 
said: 

"  You  are  the  first  man  that  ever  asked 
me  that.  There's  always  enough  to  say, 
'Come,  Tom,  take  a  drink,'  and  I  have 
drunk   until    I   thought  there  was  no 


use  trying  to  be  a  better  man.  But 
since  you  care  enough  to  ask  me  to  stop 
drinking,  I'm  bound  to  make  the  trial; 
that  I  will." 

Parmer  Dawson  took  Tom  to  the  house 
and  gave  him  his  breakfast  while  his  wife 
put  up  a  basket  of  food  for  the  suffering 
family  in  the  poor  man's  home. 

Tom  went  to  work  the  next  day  and 
the  next.  In  time  he  came  to  be  an  effi- 
cient hand  on  the  Dawson  place.  He 
stopped  drinking  and  stealing,  attended 
church  and  Sabbath-school  with  his  fam- 
ily, and  became  a  respectable  member  of 
society. 

"  How  changed  Tom  is  from  what  he 
once  was,"  remarked  the  farmer's  wife 
one  day. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  husband,  "'twas 
the  coals  of  fire  did  it." — Religious  Intel- 
ligencer. 


MAKERS  OP  MEN. 


MEN  of  the  first  distinction  in  the 
country's  most  honorable  activities 
met  in  New  York  recently  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute, Peter  Cooper,  the  founder,  was 
the  son  of  a  hatter,  and  learned  the  trade 
of  a  carriage  builder.  The  education 
which  he  received  in  a  country  public 
school  was  exceedingly  meagre,  but  in 
the  great  school  of  the  world  of  active 
endeavor  his  subsequent  education  was 
broad  and  general.  Prom  his  lack  of 
knowledge  he  learned  of  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  which  beset  the  poor  boy 
or  girl  in  the  effort  to  earn  a  living  or  to 
achieve  more  than  that,  to  rise  to  a  posi- 
tion of  wealth,  power  and  usefulness. 
He  had  found  the  road  to  these  great 
prizes  exceedingly  rough  and  steep,  but 
the  wheelwright's  apprentice  won  them 
all. 

By  his  own  hard  experience  he  was  in- 
spired with  sympathy  for  poor  youths 
who  were  by  circumstances  compelled  to 
struggle  along  the  same  rough,  stony 
road  that  he  had  trod  on  his  way  to  suc- 
cess. His  sympathy  was  of  such  practi- 
cal sort  that  out  of  it  grew  the  great 
institute  which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
he  endowed  generously*  He  created  and 
maintained  it  during  his  lifetime,  and 
thus  lived  to  see  the  greatly  good  work 
it  was  doing  daily  for  young  men  and 
women,  by  imparting  to  Uiem  that  higher 
commercial,    mdusmal,    scientific    and 
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artistic  education  which  poverty  had 
denied  to  him.  He  lived  to  see  hosts  of 
pupils  go  out  from  the  institute  fully 
equipped  to  do  the  world's  best  work,  to 
preach,  to  teach  and  to  display  the  genius 
of  the  engineer  and  the  architect  and 
artist.  He  lived  to  see  the  graduates  of 
the  school  he  founded  take  prominent 
places  in  all  the  pursuits  which  make  for 
careers  of  honorable  usefulness. 

Peter  Cooper's  idea  was  to  make  such 
careers  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  who  else 
would  be  denied  tiiem.  To-day  "The 
Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art"  has  more  than  2000 
pupils,  and  upward  of  3000  applicants  are 
waiting  their  turns  for  admission.  One 
of  its  most  useful  and  successful  utilities 
is  its  great  night  school,  numerically  the 
largest  in  the  world,  it  is  said. 

Girard's  benevolent  scheme  for  the 
education  of  poor  orphan  boys  foreran 
Peter  Cooper's  broader  plan  by  more  than 
twenty  years  and  was  posthumous  in  its 
realization,  the  founder  not  living  to 
witness  the  beneficent  work  it  was  to  do. 
It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
scientific  and  mechanical  department  was 
added  to  the  college  and  enormously  in- 
creased its  previously  great  usefulness. 
The  institution  has  been  managed  in  all 
ways  by  the  trustees  with  a  fine  sense  of 
integrity  of  purpose  and  act,  and  with 
efficacy  so  great  that,  we  do  not  doubt, 
Oirard  himself  would  have  applauded  it. 

Subsequently  other  philanthropists 
adopted  Peter  Cooper's  design  to  give 
*'  instruction  and  improvement  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  in  practi- 
cal science  and  art,  *  *  *  in  social  and 
political  science,  whereby  communities 
and  nations  advance  in  virtue,  wealth 
and  power,  and  finally,  in  matters  which 
affect  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  imagina- 
tion, and  furnish  a  basis  of  recreation  to 
the  working  classes. ' '  Among  those  who 
followed  his  noble  example  were  the 
Pratts,  of  Baltimore  and  Brooklyn,  re- 
spectively; Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  and 
Wagner  and  Drexel,  of  Philadelphia. 
Worthy  of  honorable  mention  with  them 
were  John  Jacob  Astor,  Joshua  Bates  and 
George  S.  Pepper,  who  founded  the  great 
free  libraries  of  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

These  generous  givers  were  real  phil- 
anthropists, true  lovers  of  their  fellow- 
men.  As  builders  of  men's  characters 
and  careers  it  may  well  be  said  of  them, 
^nsidering    the   full    and   overflowing 


measure  of  the  good  they  did  and  are  do- 
ing, that  they  builded  better  than  they 
knew.  Scarcely  one  of  them  could  have 
schemed  or  even  dreamed  that  the  school 
or  library  he  so  beneficently  founded 
would  have  already  helped  so  great  a 
multitude  of  youth  to  such  useful  and 
honorable  living  and  doing. 

They  were  good,  shrewd,  foreseeing 
men  who  wrought  in  charity  and  wisdom 
to  uplift  the  manhood  of  the  poor,  to 
smooth  and  straighten  the  way  u>r  hosts 
of  youth  to  lives  of  greater  beauty,  power 
and  utility  than  else  they  ever  could  have 
known.  If  not  the  greatest,  surely  not 
the  least  of  them  was  Peter  Cooper. 


PROGRESS  IN  BACTERIOLOGY. 


BY  G.  M.  STERNBERG, 
Surgeon  General  Untied  Slates  Army. 


THE  minute  microscopic  plants  which  we 
know  as  bacteria  attracted  little  atten- 
tion until,  in  1863,  the  French  physician, 
Davaine,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  fatal 
disease  of  sheep  and  cattle,  known  as  an- 
thrax, is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
rod-shaped  bacteria  (bacilli),  which,  when 
introduced  by  inoculation  into  other  suscep- 
tible animals,  reproduce  the  disease. 

Ten  years  later  Obermeier,  a  Gennan  phy- 
sician, discovered  in  the  blood  of  persons 
suffering  from  the  disease  known  as  relap- 
sin£[  fever,  slender,  spiral  filaments,  whi^ 
exhibited  active  movements.  These  spiral 
bacteria  (spirilla)  were  proved  by  experi- 
ment to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion. 

These  early  discoveries  led  physicians  to- 
suspect  that  other  infectious  diseases  would 
be  tound  to  be  due  to  microscopic  germs  of 
the  same  class,  and  investigations  were  be- 
gun, at  first  by  a  few,  and  later  by  a  host 
of  earnest  workers. 

These  investigations  were  crowned  with 
success  as  regards  many  diseases,  but  all 
attempts  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  liv- 
ing^germs  in  the  blood  or  tissues  of  patients 
suffering  from  certain  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases have  proved  unavailing.  It  is  now 
believed  that  this  failure  is  due  to  the  fieict 
that  such  diseases  are  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  germs  of  another  class,  and  that 
some  of  them  are  much  smaller  than  ainr 
known  bacteria,  and  practically  invisible 
under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope 
as  at  present  perfected. 

**  A  Mile  at  a  Stride,' '--The  smallest  bac- 
teria rec^uire  for  their  demonstration  the  use 
of  staining  chemicals  and  of  the  very  best 
microscopes.  The  bacillus  of  influenza — 
grippe— lor  example,  is  less  than  one-filty- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When 
magnified  two  thousand  diameters  it  woold 
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appear  about  as  large  as  the  letter  '4  *'  on 
tnis  printed  page;  tnat  is,  two  thousand  of 
these  bacilli  could  be  placed  side  by  side 
across  the  center  of  the  letter  and  two  thou- 
sand end  to  end  through  the  middle  up  and 
down  ;  and  two  thousand  times  two  thou- 
sand would  completely  cover  the  surface  ot 
the  paper  occupied  by  this  letter.  A  man 
magnined  in  the  same  proportion  would  be 
nearly  two  miles  high  and  could  step  a  mile 
at  a  siuf^le  stride. 

Notwithstanding  their  minute  size,  bac- 
teria, when  properly  stained,  are  easily  seen 
under  a  good  microscope,  and  the  most  im- 
portant ones  have  been  photographed  with 
a  magnifying  power  of  one  thousand  diam- 
eters or  less.  These  photo^aphs  show  that 
the  bacteria  differ  greatly  in  shape  and  di- 
mensions, and  by  the  expert  many  of  them 
are  readily  recognized  by  their  form  alone. 

Durine  the  twelve  years  following  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ^erm  of  relaj^ing  fever — 1873 
—numerous  important  discoveries  were 
made  in  the  field  of  investigation.  The  list 
includes  the  tubercle  bacillus — ^the  eerm  of 
pulmonary  consumption — discovered  by  the 
famous  German  bacteriologist.  Dr.  Robert 
Koch,  in  1882;  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever, 
first  observed  by  Kberth,  and  independently 
by  Koch,  in  1880;  the  micrococcus  of  pneu- 
monia, discovered  by  the  present  writer  in 
1880;  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  discovered  by 
Loffler  in  1883;  the  cholera  germ — '*  comma 
bacillus  "—discovered  bv  Koch  in  1884  ;  the 
tetanus — lockjaw— bacillus,  discovered  by 
Nicolaier,  a  student  in  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  Flugge,  of  GSttingen,  in  1884. 

For  some  years  after  the  date  last  men- 
tioned, 1884,  no  important  disease  germs 
were  discovered,  but  in  the  meantime  bac- 
teriological laboratories  were  established  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  numer- 
ous enthusiastic  students  of  the  earlier  in- 
vestigations entered  this  field  of  research. 

Numerous  questions  relating  to  the  germs 
already  discovered  and  to  their  mode  of  ac- 
tion in  the  production  of  the  various  dis- 
eases presented  themselves  for  experimental 
investigation.  What  were  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  active  growth  and  multi- 
plication of  each  particular  germ,  within  or 
without  the  bodies  of  susceptible  individu- 
als, either  of  man  or  of  the  lower  animals  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  susceptibility  to 
infection  of  certain  individuals  or  races  and 
the  comparative  immunity  of  others  ?  What 
chemical  agents  are  available  for  the  de- 
struction of  ^e  several  known  disease 
terms,  and  in  what  proportion  must  they 
e  used  in  order  to  be  eflFective  in  a  given 
time  ?    What  is  the  vital  resistance  ofeach 

ferm  to  heat,  to  electricity,  to  sunlight,  to 
r3ring,  and  so  forth  ?  What  modifications 
do  these  germs  undergo  as  regards  their 
power  to  produce  disease  as  a  result  of  their 
cultivation  in  artificial  media— the  nutritive 
substances  in  which  forms  of  microscopic 
life  are  grown  for  study— or  transmission 
through  the  bodies  of  lower  animals  ?  Upon 


what  does  this  disease-producing  power  de- 
pend ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  poisonous 
substances  produced  as  a  result  01  the  vital 
activity  of  some  of  these  germs  ?  What  are 
the  provisions  of  nature  for  defending  man 
and  lower  animals  from  invasion  by  disease 
germs? 

It  is  evident  that  the  answers  to  all  these 
questions  have  great  practical  importance, 
and  all  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
pains- takine  researches,  which  in  many 
particulars  have  led  to  definite  and  satisfac- 
tory results. 

We  now  have  ample  data  with  reference, 
among  other  things,  to  the  comparative 
value  of  various  agents  for  the  destruction 
of  these  germs,  external  to  the  bodies  of 
living  animals,  to  the  conditions  governing 
their  growth  in  various  artificial  media,  to 
the  modifications  produced  by  transmission 
through  various  animals  and  the  suscepti- 
bility to  infection  of  difierent  species  of  an- 
imals. 

The  French  physician,  Toussaint,  and  the 
distinguished  French  chemist,  Pasteur,  were 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  investigation  relat- 
ing to  **  protective  inoculations,'*  and  in 
their  earlier  researches  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  susceptible  animals  may  be  pro- 
tected from  the  fatal  results  of  inoculations 
with  certain  disease  germs  by  previous  in- 
oculations with  **  attenuated  "  or  modified 
varieties  of  the  same  germ. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  methods  of  accomplishing  this,  but  I 
must  refer  to  the  subject,  since  much  of  the 
progress  in  bacteriology  during  recent  years 
has  resulted  from  investigations  relating  to 
productive  inoculations  and  the  efforts  to 
explain  the  immunity  following  such  inoc- 
ulations. 

Investigations  of  this  kind  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  antitoxin  of  diphtheria,  which 
is  now  extensively  used  m  all  civilized 
countries,  and  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  lives.  It  is  hoped  that  similar 
specifics  may  be  obtained  for  other  infectious 
diseases.  Already  a  considerable  degree  of 
success  has  been  attained  in  this  direction. 

What  We  Have  Learned, — So  far  as  man 
is  concerned,  no  important  disease  germ 
was  discovered  after  tne  year  1884  until  the 
year  1892.  In  this  year  Pfeiffer,  of  Berlin, 
discovered  the  bacillus  of  influenza,  already 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  smallest  known 
bacteria. 

In  1894,  the  distinguished  Japanese  bac- 
teriologist, Kitazato,  discovered  the  bacillus 
of  bubonic  plague;  in  1898,  Shiga,  another 
Japanese,  discovered  the  bacillus  oftropical 
dysentery,  which  has  since  been  provea,  by 
two  American  investigators,  Duval  and 
Bassett,  to  be  the  usual  cause  of  the  very 
fatal  summer  diarrhcea  of  infants. 

I  have  thus  far  said  nothing  about  the 
disease  germs  specific  for  lower  animals,  ex- 
cept to  mention  the  anthrax  bacillus  as  the 
first  disease  germ  discovered.  But  there 
has  been  great  activity  in  the  study  of  in- 
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iectious  diseases  of  the  lower  animals.  We 
now  know  thoroughly  well  the  germs  of  an- 
thrax, of  fowl  cholera,  of  glanders,  of  hog 
cholera,  of  swine  plague,  and  of  various 
other  diseases  of  domesticated  and  wild  an- 
imals ;  and  this  knowledge  has  been  the 
basis  of  preventive  measures  which  have 
saved  millions  of  dollars  to  the  agricultur 
ists  of  our  country. 

The  farmer  has  also  directly  benefited  bv 
other  bacteriological  investiig^ations,  which 
have  been  prosecuted  in  his  interest  and  in 
that  of  science  with  great  zeal  and  success. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  dis- 
ease germs  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  spe- 
cies of  bacteria,  and  that  the  greater  num- 
ber are  not  only  harmless  but  beneficent  as 
regards  their  rdation  to  man  and  his  inter- 
ests. Indeed,  they  play  an  essential  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  without  them 
the  continued  existence  of  higher  plants 
and  animals  upon  our  planet  would  oe  im- 
possible. 

The  principal  function  of  the  bacteria  as 
a  class  is  to  decompose  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues,  thus  returning  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  to  the  soil  the  elements  and 
simple  combinations  of  elementary  sub- 
stances which  are  necessary  for  the  nutrition 
and  growth  of  higher  plants.  Evidently, 
if  these  elementary  substances  were  stored 
up  in  the  tissues  of  plants  and  animals 
without  any  provisions  for  returning  them 
to  the  soil  or  to  the  air,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  soon  become  encumbered  with 
dead  plants  and  animals,  and  the  material 
for  nourishing  successive  generations  would 
become  exhausted.  But  through  the  agency 
of  these  minute  plants — the  bacteria— dead 
plants  and  animals  soon  undergo  decompo- 
sition, and  are  thus  made  available  for  the 
nutrition  of  other  plants,  which  in  their 
turn  serve  as  food  for  other  animals. 

Unfortunately,  certain  bacteria  have  ac- 
c^uired  the  power  of  invading  the  tissues  of 
living  plants,  just  as  certain  others  invade 
the  Mxlies  of  living  animals,  where  they 
produce  the  various  infectious  diseases 
already  referred  to.  The  infectious  plant 
diseases  due  to  bacteria  have  received  con- 
siderable attention  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  special 
study  to  Dr.  Krwin  F.  Smith  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bacteria  on  the  /^«rw.— Although  not  so 
numerous  or  so  destructive  to  field  and  gar- 
den crops  as  are  certain  parasitic  fungi  and 
various  insects,  they  are  nevertheless  of 
considerable  importance  from  an  economic 
point  of  view.  The  list  includes  the  bacil- 
lus of  ''pear  blight,''  a  bacillus  which 
causes  **  wilt''  in  cucumbers  and  melons,  a 
bacillus  which  causes  ** brown  rot"  in  cru- 
ciferous plants,  such  as  the  cabbage  and 
turnip,  and  a  bacillus  that  invades  the 
leaves  of  the  tomato,  the  egg-plant  and  the 
Irish  potato. 

But  there  are  other  bacteria  which  have 


still  greater  interest  for  the  farmer,  and 
which  he  must  learn  to  regard  as  among  his 
most  efficient  allies  in  preserving  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil.  Nitrogen,  a  gas  which  con- 
stitutes nearly  four*  fifths  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  an  essential  element  of  plant  food,  out  it 
cannot  be  utilized  directly,  and  it  is  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  bacteria  that  nature 
restores  this  element  to  the  soil  in  combina- 
tions suitable  for  plant  assimilation. 

This  is  done  partly  by  the  bacteria  already 
referred  to,  which  cause  the  decomposition 
of  complex  nitrogenous  substances  consti- 
tuting the  tissues  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  partly  by  bacteria  which  are  able  to  fix 
the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  by  causing 
it  to  combine  with  other  elements  to  form 
plant  food,  or  perhaps  by  directly  assimilat- 
ing it  for  their  own  use. 

Again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  cer- 
tain parasitic  bacteria  which  grow  in  masses 
upon  the  roots  of  clover  and  other  legumin- 
ous plants  are  able  to  fix  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air,  and  in  some  way  make  it  available  for 
the  use  of  these  plants.  Farmers  have  long 
known  the  fertilizing  value  of  a  crop  Si 
clover  upon  soil  exhausted  by  other  crops. 
This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  restoration  of  ni- 
trogen through  the  agency  of  bacteria  at- 
tached to  the  clover  roots. 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  incomplete  outline 
of  the  projg^ress  of  bacteriology  as  regards 
soil  bacteria.  Another  phase  of  the  sm>jeGt 
concerns  the  bacteria  which  have  lieen 
shown  to  be  useful,  and  those  which  are  in- 
jurious, in  the  preparation  of  dairy  products. 

The  souring  of  milk  and  its  coagulation 
result  from  the  development  of  certain  acid- 
forming  bacteria,  and  especially  of  one  well- 
known  species— the  lactic  acid  bacillus. 
Every  one  knows  now  that  milk  which  has 
been  completely  sterilized  can  be  kept  in- 
definitely without  turning  sour  or  forming 
a  coagulated  mass. 

Some  bacteria  cause  milk  to  under]^ 
changes  which  result  in  the  development  in 
it  of  a  bad  taste  or  a  disagreeable  odor;  sev- 
eral species  cause  it  to  become  thick  and 
glutinous;  some  give  it  a  blue,  red  or  yel- 
low color.  Of  course  all  such  milk  is  unfit 
for  food,  as  is  also  milk  from  tuberculous 
cows.  The  typhoid  bacillus,  the  cholera 
bacillus,  the  bacillus  of  dysentery — ^and  in- 
fantile diarrhoea — and  various  other  disease- 
producing  bacteria  are  able  to  multiply 
rapidly  in  milk,  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  these  diseases  are,  not  infre- 
quently, contracted  as  a  result  of  the  use  of 
such  contaminated  milk— usually  contami- 
nated by  the  addition  of  impure  water. 

But  not  all  bacteria  are  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  dairyman.  Certidn  species 
are  essential  for  the  production  of  various 
kinds  of  cheese  and  for  the  agreeable  flavor 
of  good  butter.  The  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor  of  rancid  butter  and  of  **  cheesy  "  but- 
ter are  due  to  the  presence  of  other  species. 
Finally,  I  would  say  that  while  wonderful 
progress  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge 
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of  bacteria  daring  the  past  thirty  years- 
progress  which  has  increased  in  arithmeti- 
cal if  not  in  geometrical  proportion  since 
the  early  researches  of  Pastenr  and  Koch 
and  other  pioneers  in  this  field— many  Ques- 
tions remcun  to  be  soWed,  and  new  problems 
are  presenting  themselves  almost  daily. 

Tnese  are  being  subjected  to  investigation 
in  bacteriological  laboratories  all  over  the 
world  bv  men  of  scientific  tastes  and  train- 
ing, and  as  a  result  of  their  zealous  efibrts 
there  will,  no  doubt,  be  continued  progress 
for  man^  years  to  come  in  our  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  and  important  class  of 
microscopic  plants. —  Youik^s  Companion, 


UNITED  STATES  BUII.DING. 


THE  United  States  Government  building 
at  the  World's  Fair  occupies  an  elevated 
site  just  south  of  the  main  picture  of  the 
Exposition.  The  great  central  dome  of  the 
Government  builoins^  is  visible  from  the 
very  center  of  the  Fair,  looking  across  the 
picturesque  sunken  garden  that  lies  between 
the  Palaces  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  and 
Liberal  Arts. 

The  hill  slope  in  front  of  the  Government 
building  is  terraced  with  broad  stairwavs 
almost  completely  covering  the  slope.  The 
building  is  800  feet  long  by  250  feet  wide 
and  Is  the  largest  structure  ever  provided  at 
an  exposition  by  the  federal  government. 
It  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  large 
buildings  at  the  Exposition  by  the  steel 
truss  construction,  tne  entire  roof  being 
supported  b^  steel  arches,  forming  a  splendid 
domed  ceiling.  In  this  building  are  in- 
stalled the  exhibits. of  all  the  executive 
departments  of  the  government.  The  build- 
ing is  a  vast  storehouse  of  an  endless  variety 
of  treasures.  Precious  documents  are  here, 
relics  of  famous  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
carefully  preserved  through  generations. 
Each  eovemmental  department  has  installed 
an  exhibit  showing  its  official  character  and 
mode  of  operation. 

Entering  the  Government  building  from 
the  eastern  end,  the  visitor  sees  at  his  left  a 
railroad  postoffice  car.  This  is  not  a  mere 
coach  standing  idle,  but  is  one  of  the  most 
improved  mail  cars,  in  which  men  attached 
to  the  United  States  railway  mail  service 
are  actively  engaged  in  ''throwing''  the 
mails.  Here  you  will  see  the  postal  clerks 
at  work,  just  as  they  work  while  speeding 
alone  a  railroad  track.  A  curious  collection 
of  old  time  relics  from  the  postoffice  museum 
at  Washington  illustrates  as  no  verbal 
description  can  do  the  crude  beginnings  of 
the  postal  system.  One  of  these  relics  is  an 
old  fashioned  stage-coach  that  once  carried 
United  States  mails  through  a  portion  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase  territory.  President 
Roosevelt,  who  once  inspected  it,  examined 
with  a  rough  rider's  interest  the  bullet  holes 
which  stage  robbers  and  mountain  brigands 
shot  through    its   stiff   leather  curtains. 


Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan  rode  in  this 
old  coach  during  the  strenuous  days  of 
frontier  life.  Among  the  collection  of  docu- 
ments showing  the  primitive  postal  methods 
in  vogne  in  the  early  days  is  to  be  seen  the 
old  book  of  accounts  kept  by  the  first  post- 
master general,  Benjamin  Franklin,  all 
written  by  hand.  There  is  a  rare  collection 
of  stamps,  including  ancient  Filipino,  Porto 
Rican  and  Cuban  stamps.  The  postoffice 
department's  exhibit  occupies  12,469  square 
feet. 

Across  the  aisle,  at  the  right,  is  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  new  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  occupying  1,966  square  feet. 
This  exhibit  shows  what  the  new  executive 
department  stands  for  and  what  it  is  accom- 

Slishing.  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United 
tates  Commissioner  of  Labor,  had  charge 
of  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit.  Charts 
arranged  by  him,  showing  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  nation  in  agriculture,  arts,  manufac- 
ture, population,  etc.,  are  of  special  interest 
to  sociologists  and  all  students  of  the  labor 
problem.  The  Census  Bureau  exhibit  is 
made  in  this  section.  It  shows  the  tabulat- 
ing machines  used  in  compiling  the  census 
reports.  The  Lighthouse  Board,  also  op- 
perating  under  this  department,  shows  the 
great  revolving  lenses  m  lighthouses,  with 
other  interesting  appliances. 

The  space  in  the  projecting  northwest 
comer  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  edifice  which 
houses  this  library  at  Washington  is  held 
by  many  architects  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
building  in  the  world.  Its  interior  decora- 
tions, by  Elmer  Ellsworth  Gamsey,  furnish 
one  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  visit  to  the 
national  capital.  A  large  model  of  this 
splendid  building  is  a  feature  of  the  exhibit. 
The  decorative  features  of  the  interior  are 
reproduced  in  their  original  colors. 

The  next  exhibit  on  the  rieht  hand  side 
of  the  central  aisle  is  that  of  the  Interior 
Department,  occupying  11.792  square  feet. 
In  this  large  space  the  visitor  finds  out  so 
many  things  of  compelling  interest  that  he 
is  loath  to  leave.  The  Patent  Office  exhibit 
belongs  to  this  section.  There  are  models 
of  many  machines  that  have  borne  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  the 
nation's  industries.  The  earliest  form  of 
every  device  of  human  invention,  so  far  as 
possible,  is  shown  here.  For  instance,  you 
may  see  the  actual  sewing  machine  that 
was  the  first  contrivance  of  its  kind  ever 
constructed;  it  was  patented  in  1846  by 
Elias  Howe.  The  first  typewriter,  patented 
by  C.  Thurber  in  1842;  the  model  or  the  first 
cast-iron  plow,  patented  by  Charles  New- 
bold  in  1797  ;  the  first  screw  propeller,  in- 
vented by  Robert  Hook  in  1680 ;  and  many 
other  *' first"  things  are  to  be  seen.  The 
model  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  celebrated  de- 
vice for  lifting  steamboats  ofi*  shoals  is 
shown  here.  The  first  harvesting  machine, 
made  in  the  year  1^0  B.  C,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  exhibits  at  the  Exposition. 
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There  is  also  a  model  of  the  first  steam 
engine,  made  in  Egypt  in  the  same  year. 

Every  foot  of  the  200,000  feet  of  floor 
space  in  Uncle  Sam's  World's  Fair  building 
is  occupied  by  exhibits  of  surpassing  inter- 
est, and  every  phase  of  the  people's  welfare 
is  shown. 


WHAT  DO  WB  PLANT? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship,  which  will  cross  the  sea, 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails  ; 
We  plant  the  plank  to  witnstand  the  gales  ; 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  the  beam  and  knee — 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me  ; 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors. 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  laths,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be — 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  tnings  that  we  daily  see  ; 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag. 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag, 
We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free — 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

Henry  Abbey, 


OUR  SENSITIVE  EARS. 


MECHANISM  OF  THESE  WONDERFUL 
ORGANS. 


W 


THEN  a  big  gun  is  fired  at  Fort  Han- 
cock, the  Government's  proving- 
grounds  on  Sandy  Hook,  the  officers  in 
charge  advise  all  spectators  to  stand  on 
their  tiptoes,  stick  their  fingers  in  their 
ears  and  open  their  mouths.  On  board 
ship,  where  conditions  are  such  that  one 
cannot  get  far  away  from  a  thirteen-inch 
rifle,  the  more  sensitive  among  the  offi- 
cers and  sailors  place  a  cork  or  chnnk  of 
rubber  between  their  teeth  when  there  is 
about  to  be  a  discharge.  Men  have  been 
known  to  bleed  in  the  ear  from  the  effiects 
of  the  concussion  caused  by  a  much 
smaller  gun  than  a  thirteen-inch  bore. 
One  of  the  officers  at  Fort  Hancock  was 
asked  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  ele- 
vating oneself  on  the  toes,  placing  fingers 
in  ears  and  opening  the  mouth. 

"  Standing  on  the  toes  is  like  standing 
on  a  spring,"  he  replied,  ''while  stand- 
ing on  the  heel  or  full  sole  of  the  foot  is 
like  standing  on  a  solid.  By  placing  a 
spring  between  yonr  person  and  a  violent 
force  the  impact  is  so  weakened  that  you 
are  unlikely  to  suffer  injury.     In  the  fir- 


ing of  heavy  ordnance  a  severe  shock 
may  be  received  from  the  ground. 

''  As  for  the  fingers  in  the  ears,  that's 
plain  enongh.  It  is  simply  closing  the 
auditory  canal  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
the  air  which  is  set  in  intense  vibration 
by  the  discharge.  Many  a  careless 
soldier  has  had  his  tympanic  membrane 
destroyed  by  neglecting  to  close  up  his 
ears,  either  with  his  fingers  or  some 
foreign  substance. 

"  It  is  wise  to  open  the  mouth,  for  the 
reason  that  to  do  so  tends  to  equalize  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  detonation.  With 
the  mouth  closed  the  pressure  is  on  the 
external  side  of  the  tympanic  membrane, 
fordng  it  inward  and  splitting  it.  When 
the  mouth  is  open  this  is  offset  by  the 
same  pressure  from  within,  by  means  of 
the  Eustachian  tube. 

"  Many  men  in  the  artillery  are  minoa 
tympanic  membranes,  but  that  wooderfnl 
design  of  nature  is  uot  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  hearing.  When  it  is  torn  the 
hearing  is  impaired,  certainly,  but  not 
destroyed,  since  the  surrounding  air  then 
acts  directly  upon  the  membranes  of  the 
two  orifices.  Nothing  in  anatomy  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  arrangement  of  the 
ear.  I  have  made  a  study  of  it  since 
coming  here,  as  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  one  of  my  tympanic  membranes. 

"  The  inner  membrane  of  the  cochlea 
is  lined  with  elastic  fibers,  discovered  by 
Corti  and  bearing  his  name.  They  ap- 
parently form  the  terminations  of  the 
filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Helm- 
holtz,  the  greatest  authority  on  acoustics 
the  world  has  produced,  declared  that 
each  one  of  these  fibers  .is  attuned  to  a 
special  note,  and  as  they  are  above  3,000 
in  number  there  must  be  over  400  for  each 
octave.  The  interval  from  one  to  another 
is  one-sixty-sixth  of  a  tone.  They  form 
a  wondrous  instrument  for  reproducing 
every  note  that  the  ear  can  distinguish. 
The  cochlea  may  be  called  an  aeolian  harp 
of  3.000  strings  that  move  in  sympathy 
to  all  the  sounds  of  creation. 

'*  Many  ears  are  incapable  of  hearing 
very  high  sounds.  Many  persons  are 
deaf  to  the  chirping  of  crickets,  and  some 
cannot  hear  the  twittering  of  sparrows. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  sounds 
so  faint  that  our  ears  are  deaf  to  them, 
but  they  make  sweet  music  for  others. 
You  know  what  paracusis  is,  I  suppose. 
No?  Well,  you  have  it  when  you  can- 
not hear  faint  sounds  at  all  when  things 
are  still,  but  hear  them  at  once  when 
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they  are  accompanied  by  a  great  noise. 
I  once  read  of  a  woman  (an  authentic 
case)  who  had  her  servant  beat  a  dram 
whenever  she  wanted  to  listen  to  any- 
thing, for  then  she  could  hear  very  well. 
There  was  a  man  who  could  not  hear  ex- 
cept when  the  bells  were  ringing.  It  is 
an  old  story  that  deaf  persons  hear  well 
when  traveling  on  a  railroad,  or  when 
rattling  over  a  rough  highway  in  a  car- 
riage. The  left  ear  generally  hears 
better  than  the  right.  Some  say  this  is 
owing  to  the  common  habit  of  sleeping 
on  the  right  side.     I  have  my  doubts. 

*'  The  ears  of  the  lower  animals  are  in- 
complete. Do  fishes  hear?  Certainly, 
although  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is 
entirely  wanting,  the  round  and  oval  ori- 
fices being  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Look 
out!  Get  up  on  your  toes  and  open  your 
mouth.  The  mortar  on  the  left  is  about 
to  be  discharged.  The  wind  is  with  the 
shell,  so  you  needn't  close  your  ears. 
There  she  goes  I " — New  York  Press. 


*' BOOKS  UNREAD. 


THE  venerable  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higgison's  rhapsody  in  the  Atlantic 
on  *'  Books  Unread"  must  have  at  least 
a  melancholy  interest  for  all  who  have 
books.  He  mentions  an  acquaintance, 
now  aged  83,  who  began  to  read  seriously 
in  1337,  and  who  is  still  devouring  all 
literature.  Pour  times  has  this  insatiate 
reader  perased  the  whole  of  Gibbon's 
mighty  ''  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."  He  balks  at  nothing,  and  has 
conquered  all  those  monumental  books 
which  ''no  gentleman's  library  should 
be  without."  It  is  evident  that  this  sort 
of  regimen  is  not  for  the  busy  workers  of 
the  earth,  but  for  the  lotos  eaters  who 
have  infinite  leisure,  and  who  might  have 
been  christened  in  accordance  with 
Cbarles  Lamb's  plans  for  the  son  who  ex- 
isted only  in  his  day-dreams, ' '  Little  Noth- 
ing-to-do." Por  the  most  of  us — even  those 
who  love  to  read,  and  do  read  wisely  and 
well — there  usually  remains  a  large  num- 
ber of  books  which  we  are  ever  planning 
to  read.  Year  after  year  men  say  to 
themselves  that  at  the  first  opportunity 
Goethe's  "  Paust "  shall  be  inquired  into. 
What  manner  of  wonderful  book  was  it 
that  Bishop  Butler  wrote— "The  Anal- 
ogy  of  Religion" — which  has  held 
master  minds  captive  for  generations? 
What  is  the  perennial  charm  of  Marcus 


Aurelius,  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  Malory's 
•  •  Morte  d' Arthur ' '  ?  Why  is  it  that  ten 
thousand  books  and  monographs — a 
formidable  library  in  itself— have  clus- 
tered about  Dante's ''  Divine  Comedy  "  in 
the  form  of  mere  comment  and  exegesis  ? 
Wherein  are  the  virtues  of  Plato  and 
Socrates  that  they  still  hold  sway  over 
thinkers,  and  temper  the  conclusions  of 
modern  ethical  and  philosophical  writers. 

Prederick  Harrison,  the  English  critic, 
gives  the  useful  advice  that  a  wise  edu- 
cation, which,  in  fact,  depends  on 
judicious  reading,  should  leave  no  great 
type  of  thought,  no  dominant  phase  of 
human  nature,  wholly  a  blank.  He 
says:  *'  Whether  our  reading  be  great  or 
small,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  should  be 
general.  If  our  lives  admit  of  but  a 
short  space  for  reading,  all  the  more 
reason  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  it  should 
remind  us  of  the  vast  expanse  of  human 
thought  and  the  wonderful  variety  of 
human  nature." 

The  besetting  sin,  however,  is  the  dis- 
sipation of  time  and  the  attention  on  the 
waste  places,  on  the  ephemeral,  the  flats 
and  deserts  of  literature.  We  hang 
around  the  back  door  when  the  palace 
gate  stands  wide  open,  admitting  to  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  with  glimpses  of 
heaven.  It  is  vain  to  urge  the  ordinary 
modern,  looking  for  dissipation,  to  read 
the  best  books.  **They  are  such  hard 
reading,"  is  the  answer.  Emerson  said 
that  the  library  is  the  true  university, 
and  that  there  should  be  professors  of 
books.  It  was  a  wise  word.  A  professor 
of  books  would  point  out  to  the  most 
careless  of  mortals  that  there  are  examples 
of  literature  which  are  as  light  and  as 
absorbing,  as  full  of  gaiety  and  genuine 
fun  as  Palstaff.  There  are  books  which 
require  no  greater  effort  of  attention  than 
a  **tum"  on  the  vaudeville  stage,  and 
they  are  classics.  Don  Quixote  has  more 
fun,  more  jokes,  more  quips  and  cranks 
than  all  the  minstrel  shows  on  earth  ; 
they  are  good  ones  told  with  infinite  zest 
and  charm ;  it  has  more  philosophy  than 
a  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Society, 
with  a  gCK>d  deal  more  sense  and  wisdom; 
it  has  more  interesting  and  stirring  ad- 
venture than  a  modern  historical  novel, 
and  more  genuine  humor  in  its  first 
chapter  than  was  ever  comprehended  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  association  of 
*' Jokesmiths"  recently  formed  in  Balti- 
more. 

And  so  it  is  all  through  literature;  there 
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is  a  piece  of  permanent  literature  for  every 
species  of  writing;  Charles  Lamb  is  as 
amusing  and  as  light  as  the  most  worth- 
less and  most  banal;  Scott  is  as  interest- 
ing as  a  dime  novel;  Goldsmith*  is  as 
sentimental  as  a  girls'  boarding  school 
romance  ;  Heine  is  wittier  than  the  pro- 
fessional joker;  Ruskin  is  more  grandilo- 
quent than  any  mere  tawdry  piece  of 
rhetoric;  Addison  and  Steele  are  easier 
reading  than  the  most  worthless  thing  in 
the  most  popular  magazine;  Montaigne 
is  as  discursive  and  as  irrelevant  as  the 
most  jaded  mind  could  require;  and  these 
and  hundreds  more  stand  ready  to  amuse, 
to  solace  and  to  delight ;  having  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  trash  which  we  all  read, 
of  insight,  wit,  a  knowledge  of  life  and 
manners,  elevation  of  thought,  the  broad 
views  of  citizens  of  the  world  and  students 
of  universal  human  nature. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


VACCINATION.* 


SMALLPOX  is  the  most  frightful  dis- 
ease in  the  history  of  the  world.  Up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
it  is  charged  by  the  various  authors  with 
having  caused  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
half  of  all  the  deaths  from  every  cause. 
Macauley  says:  '*That  disease,  over 
which  science  has  achieved  a  succession 
of  glorious  and  beneficent  victories,  was 
then  (in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century)  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  min- 
isters of  death.  The  havoc  of  the  plague 
had  been  more  rapid,  but  the  plague  bad 
only  visited  our  shores  once  or  twice 
within  living  memory.  The  smallpox 
was  always  present,  filling  the  church- 
yards with  corpses,  tormenting  with  con- 
stant fears  all  whom  it  had  not  stricken, 
leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it  spared, 
the  hideous  traces  of  its  power,  turning 
the  babe  into  a  changeling,  at  which  the 
mother  shuddered,  and  making  the  eyes 
and  cheeks  of  the  maiden  objects  of  hor- 
ror to  her  lover.** 

The  first  accurate  account  of  small- 
pox was  written  by  Rhazes  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  disease  was  prevalent  in 
Europe  in  the  sixth  century  and  subse- 
quently widely  spread  by  the  Crusades. 
Centuries  and  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian Bra,  the  disease  was  well  known. 

*  Paper  read  by  Dr.  F.  U.  Ferguson,  of  Gallit- 
zen,  at  the  Cambria  County  School  Directors' 
Convention  at  Ebensburg. 


Over  three  thousand  years  ago  the  Celes- 
tials observed  that  an  attack  of  small- 
pox gave  more  or  less  immunity  to  the 
disease,  and  practiced  inoculation  by 
placing  pledgets  of  cotton  saturated  with 
smallpox  pus  into  the  nasal  cavities  of 
young  children.  In  1717,  Lady  Mary 
Worthley  Montague,  who  died  in  1762, 
had  her  son  inoculated  in  Constantinople 
by  Maitland,  and  on  her  return  to  Lon- 
don in  1 72 1  her  daughter  was  inoculated. 
In  1721  Maitland  exp«imented  on  ani- 
mals. The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
sister  were  inoculated  by  Mead.  The 
practice  in  America  was  more  or  less 
adopted,  but  sufiering  severe  blows,  occa- 
sionally, in  unfortunate  losses,  such  as 
can  never  be  avoided. 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  recommended  it  from  the 
pulpit,  establishing  houses  for  inocula- 
tion. This  made  it  popular  again.  In 
Germany  it  was  favored,  and  in  France 
also.  In  1 75 1  Robert  Sutton  inoculated 
5,000  persons  without  a  fatal  loss.  This 
practice  was  continued  into  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  many  persons  are 
living  to-day  who  were  similarly  treated 
with  smallpox  pus.  England  prohibited 
the  practice  in  1841,  but  it  is  not  tmoom- 
mbn  to  meet  people  of  Irish  birth  who 
were  inoculated  before  that  time. 

When  epidemic  smallpox  attacks  un- 
protected persons  nearly  all  under  five 
years  old  and  over  sixty  die.  The  low- 
est mortality  average  is  between  five  and 
ten  years  of  age,  the  total  average  is  about 
58  per  cent  80  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  firom 
smallpox  happen  to  children  under  five 
years  of  age.  However,  children  under 
five  years  protected  with  cowpox  show  a 
less  mortality  when  attacked  by  smallpox 
than  protected  persons  at  any  other  age. 

Vaccination  is  the  greatest  and  most 
wonderful  discovery  the  world  has  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  medicine.  AH 
nations  hailed  it  with  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  gladness.  In  Russia  the  Bmpress 
gave  the  first  child  vaccinated  the  name 
"  Vaccinoff,"  and  made  its  education  a 
public  charge.  The  beneficent  result  of 
vaccination  can  only  be  doubted  by  per- 
sons with  extremely  narrow  views,  or  in- 
competent to  form  an  opinion  of  medical 
experience  and  facts.  For  some  incom- 
prehensible reason  many  do  not  submit 
to  vaccination.  Therefore,  I  shall  study 
with  you  some  of  the  more  interesting 
data  of  the  subject.  For  centuries  it  had 
been  a  popular  belief  among  the  farmer 
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folk  of  England  that  cowpox  protected 
against  smallpox.  It  is  said  that  the 
Dachess  of  Cleveland,  repl3ring  to  some 
joker  who  suggested  that  she  should  lose 
her  occupation  if  she  was  disfigured  with 
smallpox,  said  that  she  was  not  afraid  of 
the  disease,  as  she  had  had  cowpox. 

Edward  Jenner,  the  son  of  an  English 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  1749  at  Berkely, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  a  county 
celebrated  then,  as  now,  for  its  dairies. 
He  early  fixed  upon  medicine  for  a  vo- 
cation. After  he  became  a  student, 
the  confident  assertion  of  a  young 
country  woman  that,  having  had  cow- 
pox,  she  was  proof  against  smallpox, 
made  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  was 
lasting.  In  1775  he  returned  from  Lon- 
don to  practice  his  profession.  On  re- 
newing his  acquaintance  with  the  dairy 
people,  their  belief  in  an  antagonism  be- 
tween cowpox  and  smallpox  was  again 
brought  to  his  notice.  He  began  to  look 
into  the  matter.  By  degrees,  as  evidence 
accumulated,  he  became  convinced  that 
tbere  was  something  in  it.  He  conceived 
that  a  disorder  that  could  lie  conveyed 
from  a  cow  to  the  human  system  by  rare 
chance  in  milking  might  be  more  surely 
communicated  by  methodical  operation, 
that  it  might  also  be  carried  from  person 
to  person  without  losing  its  protective 
power,  and  that  in  this  way  the  whole 
human  family  being  made  secure  against 
smallpox,  that  loathsome  disease  would 
be  driven  out  of  the  world  from  lack  of 
living  accommodations.  In  this  style, 
after  seven  years  (1780)  we  find  Jenner 
talking  to  his  friends.  The  scarcity  at 
that  time  of  the  cowpox,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  brining  his  magnificent 
and  inpiring  thought  to  the  touchstoneof 
actual  experiment. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1796,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his 
thoughts  were  first  turned  that  way,  Jen- 
ner made  his  first  vaccination.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  lad  of  eight  years,  named  James 
Phipps.  Several  weeks  afterwards  the 
boy  was  inoculated  with  smallpox  matter, 
and  as  Jenner  had  predicted,  no  harmful 
results  followed.  Two  years  passed  away 
before  he  was  able  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, owing  to  the  disappearance  of  cow- 
pox  from  the  dairies.  Having  at  length 
made  himseli  certain  of  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  his  discovery,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  *'  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variolose  Vacci- 
nal, ' '  and  sent  it  out  to  the  profession.    In 


less  than  a  year  from  the  first  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery,  seventy  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  Lon- 
don signed  a  declaration  of  their  entire 
confidence  in  it.  The  anniversary  of  his 
birth  and  that  of  first  vaccination  were  for 
many  years  celebrated  in  Germany  as 
feast  days. 

When  smallpox  is  inoculated  into  a  cow 
it  produces  a  disease  like  cowpox.  Also 
horse  * 'scratches"  or  **grease-heels"  inoc- 
ulated into  the  cow  produce  a  disease  sim- 
ilar, but  it  is  not  definitely  known  what 
the  exact  relation  of  these  diseases  is  to 
each  other.  For  a  period  of  about  forty 
years  the  humanized  vaccine  lymph  was 
used  exclusively,  then  it  seems  to  have 
lost  its  power,  but  returning  again  to  the 
cowpox  lymph,  the  results  were  about  as 
in  the  beginning.  Humanized  lymph  was 
used  extensively  until  recent  years. 

At  the  present  time  the  cow  lymph  is 
used  exclusively,  and  the  mortality  is 
practically  nil.  When  death  does  occur 
the  subject  has  usually  been  afflicted  with 
some  complicating  disease.  Every  per- 
son should  be  vaccinated  at  least  twice, 
and  during  epidemics,  every  five  years  or 
more  frequently. 


WHAT  ARE  DREAMS? 


CHARLES  M'ILVAINE. 


DREAMS  are  of  all  sorts — some  so 
pleasant  that  we  like  to  think  about 
them;  some  so  unpleasant  that  we  try  to 
forget  them.  To  understand  what  they 
are  we  must  understand  something  about 
thought.  The  most  trifling  thought  we 
have  when  we  are  awake  has  more  effect 
upon  our  actions  than  we  think.  Every- 
thing we  do  grows  from  a  will  to  do  it. 
We  are  not  always  able  to  recall  the  will 
that  gives  us  a  thought,  or  the  thought 
that  causes  us  to  do  something.  If  our 
toes  are  tramped  on,  our  nerves  carry  a 
message  to  the  brain.  In  the  brain  we 
will  to  pull  the  toe  away  and  make  the 
tongue  say  ''  Ouch! "  maybe  more.  The 
time  it  takes  to  think  to  do  these  things 
has  been  measured.  It  takes  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  tick  of  a  watch.  We 
often  jump  out  of  bed  in  the  mornings, 
or  get  up  from  a  nap,  and  are  not  able  to 
remember  what  will  gave  the  thought  of 
rising,  or  what  thought  made  us  rise. 
Yet  we  had  the  will  to  get  up  and  the 
thought  to  do  it. 
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No  one  knows  exactly  what  sleep  is, 
or  what  causes  it.  If  every  part  of  our 
bodies  was  perfectly  or  sound  asleep,  we 
could  not  be  wakened.  We  know,  no 
matter  how  much  asleep  we  are,  that  we 
breathe,  that  our  hearts  beat,  that  our 
hair  grows,  and  that  many  other  parts  of 
our  IxKiies  are  awake  and  at  work.  Our 
nerves,  the  watchmen  of  our  bodies,  are 
always  on  guard.  A  noise  startles  the 
nerves  in  our  ears,  and  wakens  us;  a 
smoke  irritates  the  nerves  of  our  nose  and 
lungs,  and  they  tell  us  of  danger;  a  very 
sound  sleep  may  be  disturbed  by  the 
tickling  of  a  feather. 

If  we  try  hard  to  watch  ourselves  going 
to  sleep,  we  shall  find  that  first  comes 
drowsiness,  then  a  helter-skelter  running 
about  of  our  thoughts;  then,  puzzte  as 
we  may,  we  cannot  remember  any  more 
about  it.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  as 
we  go  to  sleep,  our  will  lets  go  of  our 
thoughts;  they  do  as  they  please.  The 
same  thing  happens  just  as  we  waken, 
excepting  that,  as  we  waken,  our 
thoughts  are  still  loose,  and  it  takes  our 
will  a  little  time  to  get  hold  of  them  and 
hold  them  in  order.  Now  it  is  when  we 
are  passing  to  sleep,  or  are  not  sound 
asleep,  or  are  passing  out  of  sleep,  that 
we  dream.  We  never  dream  during 
sound  sleep.  It  is  easy,  knowing  this, 
to  understand  that  dreams  occur  when 
thoughts  are  running  loose  without  any 
will  to  guide  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  dreams  are  all  sorts  of  thoughts  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  Common  sense 
laughs  when  we  awake,  to  remember  what 
we  thought  and  said  and  did  in  a  dream. 

The  time  it  takes  to  dream  what  seems 
to  be  a  long  dream  is  really  very  short — 
not  over  from  half  a  minute  to  two  min- 
utes and  a  half.  Many  trials  have  been 
made  of  this,  and  the  time  noted.  Per- 
sons have  been  kept  from  sleeping  for  a 
long  while,  then  allowed  to  sleep  for  half 
a  minute,  a  minute,  two  minutes,  and 
wakened  to  tell  what  they  dreamed. 
One  man,  on  a  railroad  train,  dreamed 
that  he  had  planned  a  murder,  committed 
it,  was  caught,  imprisoned,  tried,  and 
hung,  all  while  he  was  passing  through 
a  tunnel  which  took  the  train  he  was  on 
one  minute. 

Dreams  are  romps  of  thought,  without 
guide  and  without  meaning.  Never  let 
a  dream  have  any  efPect  upon  you,  espe- 
cially an  unpleasant  one.  Every  moment 
spent  in  worry  over  what  we  cannot  help 
is  lost  time.— 5.  5.  Times. 


GREAT  BIBLE  CENTENNIAL. 
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RBV.  JAMBS  JOHNSTON. 

N  the  6th  of  March,  1904.,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  commemo- 
rated the  centenary  of  its  inauguration. 
At  the  society's  special  service  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  preached.  Thus 
from  the  acorn  dropped  in  the  mountain- 
ous soil  of  Wales  this  noble  society  has 
developed  into  the  strong  oak  whose 
spreading,  leafy  branches  give  rest  and 
shade  to  thousands  of  souls  in  far-off 
lands.  Put  into  prose  form,  the  society 
dates  its  origin  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  little  Welsh  girl,  having  kept  her 
earnings  for  some  years  to  buy  a  Bible, 
and  walking  twenty-five  miles  to  procure 
one,  found  the  scanty  supply  sold  out 
This  incident  moved  the  celebrated  Rev. 
Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala,  to  plead  befiore 
evangelical  friends  in  London  to  establish 
a  Bible  Society  in  Wales,  with  the  result 
that  the  world-famous  institution  came 
into  existence  in  1804  for  the  supply  of 
the  Scriptures  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Such  was  the  society's  romantic  for- 
mation. 

Pursuing  its  magnificent  propaganda, 
the  Bible  for  all  mankind,  the  society 
preached  no  new  doctrine,  dogma,  or 
doxy,  yet  it  has  remained  throughout  its 
record  the  friend  of  every  Protestant  com- 
munion and  the  buttress  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal English  missionary  auxiliaries. 
Without  its  aid  the  latter  would  have 
been  lamentably  ineffective  and  shorn  of 
their  evangelistic  activities.  In  additicm, 
the  Society  has  had  its  own  messengers 
of  the  Word  of  Life,  who  have  carried  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  the  Bible  at  the 
cheapest  possible  cost  of  sale,  and  like- 
wise free  from  any  note  or  comment  of 
theologian  or  sect. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the 
Bible  was  current  in  about  forty  different 
languages;  to-day  some  part  of  it  has 
been  issued  in  over  four  hundred,  includ- 
ing every  great  vernacular  of  the  world. 
Its  list  of  versions  includes  the  names  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  distinct  forms 
of  speech,  eight  new  ones  —  Pioti, 
Kikuyu,  Shambala,  Karonga,  Nogogu, 
Laevo,  Baffin's  Land  Eskimo,  and  Mad- 
urese— being  added  in  1902-03.  The 
cost  of  translation  has  been  necessarily 
great,  whether  conducted  on  the  Society's 
premises   or  abroad   by    individuals  or 
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groops  of  missionaries.  For  example, 
the  Malagasi  Bible,  apart  from  printing, 
cost  over  three  thousand  pounds, — a 
sum,  however,  small  compared  with  the 
cost  incurred  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Society's  operations.  Grants  to  Dr. 
Morrison  and  his  assistants  for  the  first 
Chinese  Bible  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  Dr.  William  Gary  and 
his  associates,  for  the  production  of  the 
Serampore  version,  more  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  In  contrast  to  this, 
the  revision  of  the  Lifu  Bible  for  the 
Loyalty  Islands,  requiring  three  years  to 
accomplish,  and  involving  52,310  correc- 
tions, incurred  a  few  pounds  only,  for 
the  natives  assisting  the  European  re- 
visers. 

The  task  of  mastering  the  speech  of 
remote  tribes  has  naturally  been  one  of 
herculean  difiSculty.  The  I/)lo  language 
on  the  upper  Congo  is  spoken  by  ten 
millions  of  people;  Galla  is  the  tongue  of 
a  fierce  tribe  of  about  six  millions  in 
Abyssinia;  and  Panti  is  spoken  by  two 
millions  on  the  Cape  Coast.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  tracts  of  country  where 
fresh  languages  or  dialects  are  spoken 
every  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  A  century  ago 
the  Scriptures  were  printed  in  three  prin- 
cipal African  languages, — Coptic,  Ethi- 
opic,  and  Arabic, — whereas  there  are 
now  printed  by  the  Society  copies  of  the 
Bible  in  eighty  languages  indigenous  to 
Africa,  besides  those  required  by  Asiatics 
and  Europeans  who  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  Dark  Continent.  Diversi- 
ties of  tongues  in  one  country  only  is  an 
amazing  revelation.  The  Society's  agents 
sell  the  Bible  in  fifty-three  languages  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  in  twenty-eight 
languages  in  Burmah,  in  over  thirty  in 
South  Malaysia,  in  fifty-three  in  the 
Egyptian  agency,  and  in  Cape  Town 
alone  the  Bible  woman  sold  copies  in 
fourteen  different  tongues. 

Record  figures  are  given  of  the  extent 
of  its  product,  which,  since  its  founda- 
tion, reaches  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  million  copies.  In  1902,  it 
issued  nearly  six  million  copies,  complete 
or  in  part, — a  total  which  surpasses  any 
previous  year  by  870,000  issues.  The 
Society  has  850  colporteurs,  supported  by 
650  native  Christian  Bible  women  in  the 
East,  associated  with  about  fifty  different 
missionary  organizations.  And  still, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  millions  of  the 
human  race  speak  languages  into  which 
not  a  single  Gospel  has  been  translated. 


In  the  track  of  the  missionary  plow  the 
Bible  colporteur  follows  to  supply  the 
printed  Word.  Great  fields  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  South  America,  Central  Asia, 
the  Pacific,  and  Central  Africa,  alike 
await  the  messengers  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion. Unhappily,  even  when  the  Bible 
is  supplied  in  these  and  kindred  regions, 
the  people  are  unable  to  read  a  single 
word,  and  hence  the  colporteurs  fre- 
quently become  teachers  in  order  to  open 
the  treasures  of  life  to  those  who  wander 
in  darkness.  Appalling  is  it  to  contem- 
plate that  out  of  the  140,000,000  of  women 
in  India  139,000,000  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  With  the  spread  of  education  in 
foreign  lands  millions  of  new  readers  will 
arise,  and  never,  it  is  said,  was  there  so 
great  a  demand  for  the  Bible  as  there  is 
to-day.  In  every  Christian  land  the  prayer 
will  be  offered  that  the  word  of  the  I^rd 
may  **run  and  be  glorified." — 5*.  •S'.  Times. 


GENERAL  ARMSTRONG'S 
COURAGE. 


IN  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  General  Armstrong 
there  has  grown  up  to  young  manhood 
and  womanhood  a  generation  to  whom, 
although  his  name  and  work  may  be 
familiar,  the  inspiration  of  his  personality 
is  unknown.  To  all  such  the  story  of 
his  life,  which  has  just  been  published, 
must  bear  a  thrilling  message;  for  to  read 
it  is  to  enter  the  presence  of  a  man  of 
magnificent  courage  and  indomitable 
faith. 

A  general  at  twenty- six,  with  a  bril- 
liant war  record  behind  him,  the  quality 
of  his  courage  had  been  already  proved; 
but  the  future  was  to  test  it  far  more 
severely.  The  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
periment at  Hampton  was  a  terrible  one, 
presenting  problems  which  no  nation  had 
been  called  to  solve  before.  He  had  to 
face  isolation,  ignorance,  indifference, 
misrepresentation.  At  the  best,  after  he 
had  conquered  prejudice  and  won  friends 
for  the  work,  he  had  to  spend  half  his 
time  begging  for  money,  for  he  had  to 
raise  by  personal  efforts  from  fifty  thou- 
sand to  eighty  thousand  dollars  annually 
for  the  current  expenses.  Yet  in  all  that 
time  and  under  all  his  burdens  no  one 
ever  saw  him  discouraged.  He  used  to 
explain  his  position  by  a  story  which  he 
called  his  **  rule  of  conduct." 

'*  Once  there  was  an  old  darkey  who 
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could  not  be  dissuaded  from  working  at 
an  empty  possum-hole.  *  Ain*t  no  pos- 
sum in  dat  hole  ?  Dey's  jest  got  to  be, 
'cause  dey's  nufiBin  in  de  house  fer  sup- 
per.* "  Or,  as  he  used  to  tell  his  chil- 
dren, ''Once  there  was  a  woodchuck. 
Now  woodchucks  can't  climb  trees. 
Well,  this  woodchuck  was  chased  by  a 
dog  and  came  to  a  tree.  He  knew  diat 
if  he  could  get  up  this  tree  the  dog  could 
not  catch  him.  Now  woodchucks  can't 
dimb  trees,  but  this  one  had  to,  so  he 
did." 

He  had  to,  so  he  did,  was  the  motto  of 
his  life.  "  Doing  what  can't  be  done  is 
the  glory  of  living  I "  he  once  exclaimed. 

''For  most  people,"  as  one  of  his 
friends  said,  ''an  obstacle  is  something 
in  the  way  to  stop  one  from  going  on, 
but  for  General  Armstrong  it  merely 
meant  something  to  climb  over;  and  if  he 
could  not  climb  all  the  way  over,  he 
would  get  up  as  high  as  possible  and 
then^^w/" 

In  all  the  book  there  is  no  finer  picture 
than  that  of  the  evening  when  he  spoke 
at  a  little  suburban  church  far  down  a 
side  street.  It  was  a  bitter  winter  night, 
with  a  driving  storm  of  sleet,  and  when 
it  was  time  for  the  meeting  to  begin  the 
audience  consisted  of  a  score  or  so  of 
humble  people  who  evidently  enough 
had  no  means  to  contribute,  and  a  dozen 
restless  boys  kicking  their  heels  in  the 
front  pew.  Then  "in  the  midst  of  the 
bleakness  and  emptiness  rose  the  worn, 
gaunt  soldier,  as  bravely  and  gladly  as  if 
a  multitude  were  hanging  upon  his  words. 
His  deep-sunk  eyes  looked  out  beyond 
the  bleakness  of  the  scene  into  the  world 
of  his  ideals,  and  the  cold  little  place  was 
aglow  with  the  fire  that  was  in  him." 

Dangers,  hardships,  obstacles— upon 
these  he  had  "  tried  his  soul's  stuff"  all 
his  life,  but  here  was  another  and  more 
difficult  test.  Triumphant  in  faith  and 
unflinching  in  duty,  he  could  meet  even 
defeat  and  failure  in  the  spirit  of  victory. 
—  Youth's  Companion, 


WHY  THE  COUNTRY  BOY  WINS. 


Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 

And  Thou  hast  made  him:  Thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  Thou: 
Oar  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine. 

Tennyson, 


BY  CHAS.  S.  WILLIAMS. 


w 


HY  does  the  boy  from  the  district 
. .  school  outstrip  his  village  cousin  in 
the  high  school  and  college  ?  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  does.  Many  of 
our  village  high  schools  depend  upon  die 
district  school  graduates  for  scholarship, 
for  school  spirit,  and  largely  for  attend- 
ance. In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the 
highest  honors  at  graduation  £all  to  the 
boy  who  learned  his  arithmetic  and  lead- 
ing in  the  district  school.  Green  in  ap- 
pearance, using  poor  grammar,  rardy 
knowing  how  to  march  in  step,  ridiculed 
by  the  stylish  youth  from  village  homes, 
the  country  pupils  soon  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  leave  behind  those  who  would 
scorn  them. 

Many  reasons  are  given  to  explain  this. 
Pupils  from  the  country  appreciate  their 
advantages  more;  they  have  not  so 
much  outside  of  school  to  engage  their 
attention;  they  learn  on  the  farm  the 
knack  of  doing  things.  These  explain  in 
part,  but  the  district  school  should  not  be 
left  entirely  out  of  consideration.  Axe 
the  district  schools  better  than  the  village 
graded  schools  ?  Are  the  teachers  better 
prepared  or  better  paid  ?  Is  the  instruc- 
tion superior  ?  Have  the  district  schools 
better  facilities  for  doing  efficient  work? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  all  of 
these  questions.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the 
district  school  teacher  with  twenty  or 
thirty  classes  per  day  can  accomplish  any- 
thing of  much  account.  The  boy  in  the 
district  school  must  do  most  of  the  work 
himself.  With  a  hint  here  and  there,  he 
ploughs  his  own  way  through  arithmetic 
and  geography,  through  reading  and 
spelling.  His  recitations  are  mostly  ex- 
aminations with  very  little  developing  or 
explaining.  He  brings  to  the  high  school 
an  inferior  knowledge  of  elementary  sub- 
jects, but  he  also  brings  what  counts  fcr 
much  more,  the  ability  to  do  things  for 
himself.  He  knows  something  of  re- 
search, for  he  has  gotten  most  of  what 
he  knows  unaided. 

The  boy  in  the  village  school  too  often 
receives  his  portion  in  homeopathic  doses, 
very  systematically  administered,  tho^ 
oughly  assimilated,  and  frequently  re- 
peated. The  bright  pupil  fails  to  get  a 
taste  of  personal  conquest.  He  looks  to 
his  teacher  to  furnish  the  material  care- 
fully developed  and  predigested.    He  sd- 
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dom  catches  the  spirit  of  research  and 
often  loses  his  native  curiosity.  Pas- 
sivity and  receptivity  become  his  fixed 
attitude. 

To  overcome  these  faults,  supervisors 
and  grade  teachers .  must  learn  to  look 
less  to  sut>ject-matter  covered  and  more 
to  mental  training.  There  must  be  more 
suggestion,  less  demonstration ;  more  in- 
ve^gation,  less  drill  upon  non  essentials; 


more  concreteness,  less  idealizing;  more 
leading,  less  coaxing  and  compelling; 
more  study  into  nature,  less  study  about 
nature;  more  training  of  the  motor  facul- 
ties, less  appeal  to  memory.  Such  active 
methods  mil  produce  more  active  minds, 
and,  coupled  with  a  fair  knowledge  ojf 
subject-matter,  pupils  who  have  had  such 
school  advantages  will  have  the  habit  of 
helping  ihemst^Vie&.'-Educattanal  GoMette^ 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JQUEHALu 

I^ANCASTBR,  JUNB,  1904. 
R.  a  8CHAEFFER.       .      -       -      -      J.  P.  MoCASKEY. 

Mon  people  drown  in  the  gUn  Uinn  in  the  Ma. 

The  bird  ia  tlie  belnnee  in  natvre,  keeping  under  the 
inacct  life,  that  frait  and  grain  may  ripea  and  anioula 
and  men  maj  live.    Do  not  kin  it  or  dlAnrb  ita  neat 

Te  may  be  aye  ittddng  in  a  tree  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  y^re  sleepy. -&0^  Fkrmur. 

The  beat  of  men  that  crer  wore  earth  about  him  waa  a 
ioffercr,  a  toft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranmiil  spirit ; 
the  firat  tme  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— 2>irAtfr. 

I  win  not  kill  or  hurt  any  living  creature  necdlemly; 
nor  destroy  any  beautiful  tninr,  but  will  strive  to  com- 
Ibrt  all  gentle  life,  and  guara  and  perfect  all  natural 
beauty  on  earth.— /oAm  Ruskin,  JUa       T^Z^ 

I  expect  topaas  through  thia  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  ihow  to  a  iSeilow^creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  IM  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  It,  fbr  I  shall  not  pasa  thia  way  again. 
--Edward  Courtnty :  Bngraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 

THE  Fifty-second  Volume  of  The  School 
Journal  txAs  with  the  present  (June) 
number.  With  July  begins  a  new  vol- 
ume. We  shall  continue  The  Journal  to 
School  Directors  upon  our  list  who  are 
now  receiving  it,  except  when  requested 
not  to  do  so,  this  being  the  wish  of  the 
large  majority  of  our  readers,  as  it  causes 
no  oreak  in  their  subscription.  Will  the 
Secretary  please  notify  us  promptly  of 
any  change  in  the  membership  of  his 
Board,  that  each  member  may  receive  his 
copy  promptly  ?  Our  subscriptions  begin 
quarterly  with  July,  October,  January 
and  Apnl,  but  the  beginning  of  the  vol- 
ume is,  of  course,  the  best  time  to  sub- 
scribe; especially  is  this  true  in  the  case 
of  members  of  School  Boards,  the  finan- 
cial year  of  the  School  District  and  of  the 
School  Department  and  the  volume  of 
The  School  Journal  being  the  same.  Di- 
rectors who  read  The  Journal  know  it  to 
be  worth  much  more  than  it  costs  to  the 
distiict.  This  subscription  is  the  only 
direct  return  which  the  Director  can  re- 


ceive in  recognition  of  his  service  \o  the 
public  schools;  and  many  intelligent  men 
who  have  made  trial  of  The  Journal  as- 
sure  us  it  brings  back  more  for  the  money 
in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the  schools 
of  the  district  than  any  like  sum  ex* 
pended  in  any  other  direction  possible  to 
the  School  Board.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  so  many  good  men  believe  this  to  be 
true.  Twelve  numbers  are  issued  during 
the  year.  The  Fifty-  second  Volume  con- 
tains six  hundred  double-column  pages 
of  large  size,  presenting  a  very  large 
amount  of  matter  valuable  to  directors 
and  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  general 
reader.  The  new  volume  (53rd)  will,  we 
think,  be  worth  the  cost  to  any  sub- 
scriber. The  premium  picture,  **Dida 
Building  Carthage,''  a  masterpiece  by 
Turner,  the  famous  English  landscape 
artist  of  the  last  century,  will  be  sent  at 
once  on  receipt  of  order  for  subscription* 

Thb  forty-third  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  National 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis  from  June 
28th  to  July  ist.  The  "Inside  Hotel' '^ 
will  be  headquarters  and  it  will  be  well 
to  engage  rooms  at  an  early  date.  The 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Educational' 
Association  which  would  bave  been  held 
in  July  has  been  deferred  until  next  year^ 
giving  full  **  right  of  way  "  to  the  great 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis. 

Wblcomh  home  I  to  friends  Houck  and 
Corson,  and  the  hundreds  of  good  people 
who  were  delegates  from  America  to  the 
International  Sunday-school  Convention 
recently  held  at  Jerusalem.  The  Grosser 
Kurfurst  bearing  them  arrived  at  New 
York,  May  19th.  They  were  expected 
on  the  18th  but  a  wireless  message  re- 
ported the  ship  seventeen  hours  late  with 
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all  on  board  well.  The  ship  was  char- 
tered for  seventy-one  days  and  carried 
eight  hundred  passengers.  Visits  were 
made  to  many  points  of  interest  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
We  have  had  by  mail,  from  Dr.  Houck, 
interesting  souvenirs  of  the  trip  from 
Beimt,  Jerusalem  and  Rome.  The  con- 
vention was  held  in  Jerusalem  April  i8th 
and  2oth.  Tents  were  pitched  just  out- 
side the  Damascus  Gate.  It  was  a  his- 
toric occasion.  The  '  *  ends  of  the  world ' ' 
had  come  to  Jerusalem. 

A  letter  from  Prof.  Edward  J.  Byers, 
of  Ashland  College,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
March  5,  1904,  says:  "I  have  now  and 
am  looking  upon  four  of  your  beautiful 
and  suggestive  pictures,  namely,  Dido 
Building  Carthage,  Shakespeare  and 
his  Friends,  the  Baron's  Charger,  and 
Christ  Blessing  Little  Children.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  could  spare  them  from 
my  study."  We  have  added  a  dozen 
good  subjects  to  the  Lincoln  Art  Series 
within  the  past  few  weeks  which  are 
shown  in  our  new  illustrated  catalogue, 
an  attractive  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages, 
for  which  persons  who  are  interested  may 
address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHAUTAUQUA. 

THE  Twelfth  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  at  Mt. 
Gretna  will  begin  on  Friday,  July  ist. 
To  those  who  desire  an  outing  in  one  of 
the  most  healthful  localities,  Mt.  Gretna 
affords  advantages  not  to  be  had  else- 
where. In  addition  to  the  healthfulness 
of  the  climate,  the  grounds  are  thoroughly 
sewered  in  the  most  sanitary  manner, 
while  an  abundance  of  pure  water  is 
pumped  into  a  reservoir  in  the  mountain 
and  carried  thence  throughout  the  entire 
grounds.  The  Inn  will  be  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Scott,  who 
has  successfully  conducted  it  for  the  past 
several  years.  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
is  the  Chancellor,  has  prepared  a  most 
excellent  programme  for  both  instruction 
and  entertainment. 

Among  the  distinguished  lecturers  and 
instructors  will  be  Prof.  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeffers,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Billheimer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Fry, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Roop,  Prof.  J.  M.  Coughlin, 
Prof.  J.  N.  Chambers,  Dr.  Isaac  Sharp- 


less,  President  of  Haverford  College, 
Prof.  Leon  Prince,  Prof.  A.  M.  Hammers, 
Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  who  makes  nature 
study  so  interesting  that  all  wish  to  hear 
him.  Dr.  Eugene  May,  of  Washington, 
will  deliver  several  of  his  interesting  and 
entertaining  lectures,  while  in  music  and 
entertainment  the  programme  is  most 
noteworthy.  These  are  but  a  part  of  the 
lecturers  who  have  been  secured  for  the 
season.  The  department  of  domestic 
science,  which  includes  cooking  in  its 
various  branches,  will  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Tyson  Rorer. 
who  has  no  superior  in  her  special  line ; 
and  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  has 
just  returned  from  his  trip  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  other  foreign  countries,  will 
deliver  several  lectures  on  his  foreign 
travels.  The  Chautauqua  opens  July  ist 
and  closes  August  5th,  and  those  who 
desire  to  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
outing  will  do  well  to  spend  some  time 
here.  Mt.  Gretna  is  situated  on  the  Corn- 
wall and  Lebanon  Railroad,  nine  miles 
from  Lebanon,  25  miles  from  Harrisburg 
and  30  miles  from  Lancaster.  For  terms, 
studies  and  other  information  address 
Prof.  E.  M.  Strickler,  corresponding 
retary,  Millersville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


CHILD  LABOR  BILL. 


THE  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  Mr.  John 
Delaney,  at  a  conference  of  organi- 
zations interested  in  child-labor  legisla- 
tion, held  recently  at  the  New  Century 
Club,  outlined  his  proposed  labor  bill. 
After  saying  that  the  present  law  is  not 
comprehensive  enough,  Mr.  Delaney 
added  that  he  was  framing  a  law,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  passed  by  the  next 
Legislature.  The  principal  changes  pro- 
posed are  that  the  minimum  age  limit  for 
the  employment  of  children  is  to  be  14 
years  instead  of  13,  and  that  the  maxi- 
mum hours  of  work  for  men,  women  and 
children  are  to  be  reduced  from  sixty 
hours  per  week  to  fifty-five  hours. 

He  would  prohibit  the  employment  of 
children  and  women  at  night  in  all  classes 
of  work,  except  in  glass  factories,  where 
the  exigencies  of  production  forbid.  A 
rigid  physical  examination  of  children 
entering  the  laboring  class  is  also  pro- 
posed. At  present  there  is  no  examina- 
tion, and  children  physically  unfit  for 
labor  literally  work  themselves  to  death. 
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More  than  2000  children  have  been  driven 
from  the  factories,  workshops  and  de- 
partment stores  in  the  last  six  months 
since  the  increase  of  deputies.  In  con- 
cluding his  talk  he  resented  a  remark 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Miss  Mc- 
Knight,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Clubs.  She  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  Pennsylvania  stands  twenty- 
seventh  among  the  States  in  the  educa- 
tional advantages  offered,  and  one  of  the 
lowest  having  protective  labor  laws.  Mr. 
Delaney  says  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
but  that  this  State  stands  next  to  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  in  ade- 
quate laws  for  the  i>rotection  of  children. 
"  Now  I  ask,  why  is  it  women  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  show  the  State  in  a  false 
position  ?  No  State  in  America  has  done 
more  in  an  educational  way,  and  none  is 
more  willing  to  afford  protection  to  the 
children  in  the  employment  class,''  he 
declared. 

Bishop  Mackay-Smith  earnestly  de- 
nounced the  labor  scheme  of  the  glass- 
workers.  **That  we  should  calmly  ac- 
cept the  statement  that  glassworkers 
cannot  be  forced  to  change  their  working 
hours  and  make  no  effort  to  educate  the 
thousands  of  children  demanded  by  such 
work,  is  intolerable,"  said  he.  **  I  would 
rather  drink  out  of  a  tin  cup  the  rest  of 
my  life  than  use  a  tumbler  if  such  is  the 
case.  While  here  in  Pennsylvania  it  is 
not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of 
child  labor,  yet  we  must  not  demand  too 
radical  changes  in  the  laws  at  once.  Any- 
thing that  you  do  to  protect  the  child  is 
fundamental.  Like  personal  registration, 
the  protection  of  children  and  their  forced 
education  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  Pennsylvania.  You  are 
sure  of  nothing  if  the  children  and  the 
purity  of  the  ballot  are  not  protected." 
He  urged  that  public  opinion  be  enlisted 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Delaney's  proposed  bill, 
and  that  the  women's  clubs  do  their  por- 
tion of  the  work.  **  Back  up  the  bill  by 
imblic  opinion,"  he  said,  **  and  with  this 
orce  we  can  accomplish  our  purpose. 
No  one  has  a  stronger  regard  for  public 
opinion  than  the  working  politician." 

Representatives  from  these  organiza- 
tions were  in  attendance:  New  Century 
Club,  Mothers'  Congress,  Children's  Aid 
Society,  Society  to  Protect  Children  from 
Cruelty,  Child  Aid  Society,  Society  for 
Organized  Charity,  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  College  Settlement 
and  Southwark  Neighborhood  House. 


WE  HOPE  TO  KEEP  AT  IT. 


THE  Lancaster  New  Era,  in  a  recent 
issue,  has  this  item  of  some  local  in- 
terest: *'What  man  in  Lancaster  pays 
the  most  postage  in  a  year?  was  a  Ques- 
tion asked  incidentally  a  few  days  since. 
At  the  post  office  it  is  thought  to  be  Dr. 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Principal  of  the  Boys' 
High  School,  and  this  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  are  not  surprised  to  know 
this,  for  he  is  one  of  the  best  patrons  of 
the  New  Era  Printing  House,  in  his 
music  books,  pictures  and  other  high- 
grade  work.  He  uses  an  average  of  two 
tons  and  more  of  paper  stock  per  month. 
During  the  past  year  the  Wickersham 
Company  has  printed  for  him  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  impressions, 
the  Examiner  office  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  The  New  Era  probably 
seven  hundred  thousand,  making  a  total 
of  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  impres- 
sions. This  includes  the  regular  monthly 
issuesof  TTie  Pennsylvania  School  Journal; 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
his  last  song  book,  the  "Flag  of  the 
Free;"  many  thousand  copies  of  the  Lin- 
coln Art  Series,  and  other  good  things. 
These  are  sent  out  by  ifreight  and  express, 
and  through  the  mails,  to  all  parts  of  the 
country." 

Our  business  is  to  scatter  good  things 
broadcast  **  while  we  may."  Much  that 
we  print  goes  out  on  a  very  small  margin 
above  cost,  and  much  is  given  away. 
But  the  privilege  of  putting  things  of 
permanent  value,  things  that  mean  pleas- 
ure and  profit,  into  the  hands  and  into 
the  homes  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people, 
is  worth  far  more  than  any  money  return 
from  it.  During  the  past  twenty- five 
years  we  have  sent  out  two  million  copies 
of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  which  has  been  with- 
out cash  return  in  any  form  to  us — and 
we  are  glad  to  have  had  opportunity  to 
do  this.  In  the  matter  of  music  and  pic- 
tures our  opportunities  have  also  been 
unusual,  and  we  have  scattered  them  by 
hundreds  of  thousands — always  fairly 
well  content  if  we  could  get  through  the 
year  with  a  clear  balance  sheet,  though 
the  surplus  might  be  small.  Our  busi- 
ness is  not  to  accumulate  money,  but — 
far  better  than  that — to  get  work  done 
that  is  worth  the  doing,  and  that  to  the 
limit  of  our  ability.  The  brief  but  sug- 
gestive paragraphs  which  are  carried 
under    our    editorial    head    have    been 
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printed  there  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
times.  They  are  better  than  business 
notices.  Dr.  Harbaugh,  in  whose  church 
Dr.  Higbee  preached  his  first  sermon, 
edited  The  Guardian  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  We  read  it  with  much  inter* 
est  when  a  boy,  and  still  see  and  read  a 
sentence  that  was  printed  in  each  monthly 
number:  "  Not  a  line  that,  dying,  I  would 
wish  to  blot."  This  manly  sentiment, 
read  so  often,  caught  our  boyhood  fancy 
and  fixed  itself  in  thought  and  memory. 
The  old  Bible  theory  of  "  line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept '*  we  accept 
more  and  more  the  older  we  grow,  as  a 
wise  theory  of  education.  ]>t  the  'line" 
and  the  "precept"  be  good,  the  best  if 
po^ble,  and  thought  and  life  must  both 
grow  better. 


DEVOTED  TEACHER. 


YEARS  ago  we  looked  into  the  face  of 
a  devoted  woman  little  conscious  of 
her  power,  and  felt  that  in  her  unselfish, 
earnest  life  many  human  souls  would  be 
blessed.    She  was  then  teaching  in  Erie 
county.    Later  we  heard  of  her  as  one  of 
the  teachers  at  the  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School.    She  felt  herself  called 
to  the  South  to  the  help  of  the  colored 
race,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the 
leading  teachers  at  the  Atlanta  Baptist 
College,   Georgia.    Within  a  year  she 
has  organized  a  high  school  at  Brunswick 
in  the  same  state,  of  which  the  Georgia 
Baptist  says:  *'  This  is  a  new  school  for 
Brunswick  and  one  of  great  promise.   At 
its  head  is  the  well-known  and  greatly- 
beloved  Miss  Carrie  Bemus,  who  taught 
for  years  at  the  Atlanta  Baptist  College. 
Associated  with  Miss  Bemus  is  Prof.  H. 
A.  Bleach,  who  graduated  from  the  col- 
lege department  of  Atlanta  Baptist  Col- 
lege.   He   has   taught   successfully    at 
Benedict  College  and  also  at  a  college  in 
Missouri.     Miss  Ella  Smith  comes  third 
in  the  faculty  and  is  one  of  Spelman's 
best  young  ladies,  hailing  from  Wash- 
ington county  in  middle  Georgia.    This 
school  is  now  in  its  first  year  and  has  en- 
rolled about  one  hundred  students.    The 
daily  attendance  at  present  Is  about  sev- 
enty.    It  will  surprise  nobody  to  learn 
that  we  were  specially  interested  in  this 
school.     We  could  but  regret  the  giving 
up  by  Miss  Bemus  of  work  at  our  college 
in  Atlanta,  and  yet  as  we  witnessed  her 
work  in  this  school  and  scanned  closely 


the  splendid  body  of  young  women  and 
men  that  are  alreadv  gathered  around  her, 
we  could  but  feel  that  her  coming  to  this 
new  field  is  of  the  Lord.  It  seems  also  6>r- 
tunate  that  Prof.  Bleach  and  Miss  Smith 
have  been  secured  as  co-workers  with 
Miss  Bemus.  Under  God  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  school  is  destined  to  be  a 
potential  power  for  good  in  this  dty  and 
adjacent  country.  The  younff  men  and 
women  in  this  school  remluMd  us  very 
much  of  Spelman  Seminary  and  the  At- 
lanta Baptist  College." 


HARRISBURG  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


THE  Civic  Club,  of  Harrisburg,  is  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  to  have  the  manual 
training  school  to  be  established  in  that 
city  made  co-educational,  and  to  incor- 
porate in  its  curriculum  a  full  scheme  of 
domestic  science.  The  manual  training 
department  is  to  be  modeled  after  the 
Central  Manual  Training  School  in  Phila- 
delphia, whose  principal,  Wm.  L.  Sayre» 
has  assisted  the  Harrisburg  Board  of 
Education  in  planning  this  new  institu- 
tion for  our  Capitol  city. 

In  an  address  on  ''  Manual  Training," 
in  Harrisburg,  Professor  Sayre  said  that 
the  manual  training  school  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  practical  school  that  has 
yet  been  made  in  the  educational  world. 
Its  results  are  shown  in  the  demand  made 
by  the  business  and  industrial  world  for 
its  graduates.  Continuing,  the  professor 
said: 

''The  establishment  of  the  modem 
manual  training  high  school  was  the  log- 
ical outcome  of  the  trend  of  educational 
thought  and  the  practical  recognition  of 
the  conditions  which  surround  the  boy 
to-day.  Among  other  instruments,  labor 
unions  and  machinery  have  killed  the 
apprentice  system,  and  if  the  boy  goes 
into  a  manufacturing  establishment  he  is 
permitted  only  to  master  a  fractional  part 
of  his  work,  and  may  spend  his  life  in 
turning  a  screw  or  watching  a  planing 
machine. 

"  In  this  view  of  things,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  have  overdrawn  the  situation, 
the  question  comes  home  to  every  parent 
with  startling  force,  '  What  shall  I  do 
with  my  boys  ? '  Evidently  mere  book 
learning  will  not  do.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  probably,  have  there 
been  so  many  educated,  or  rather  half- 
educated,  idlers  as  now.    It  is  that  kind 
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of  over-educatlon  that  is  taming  out 
what  might  be  called  the  'machine 
class '  of  men.  We  are  passing  through 
a  great  industrial  change,  and  through 
the  great  weeding-out  process  now  going 
on  the  survival  o7  the  fittest  holds  good. 
The  man  who  will  succeed  to-day  is  the 
man  who  technically  knows  his  business, 
who  is  up  to  date  in  modem  methods, 
and  who  is  in  touch  with  the  industrial 
and  social  conditions  of  life.  In  spite  of 
the  terrible  need  of  work  which  weighs 
upon  the  masses  of  men,  it  remains  tme 
that  society  is  filled  with  only  partially 
trained  people.  The  great  lesson  to  be 
learned  by  the  boy  to-day  is  the  need  of 
some  kind  of  absolute  competency — some 
kind  of  ultimate  superiority. 

"The  incorporation  of  tool  instruction 
in  the  curriculum,  as  in  the  manual 
training  schools,  is  the  entering  wedge 
of  a  movement  that  is  destined  to  revolu- 
tionize school  methods.  The  object  is 
to  prepare  boys  for  a  practical  manhood. 
The  aim  of  the  manual  training  school  is 
to  make  its  students  creators,  inventors, 
men  of  affairs,  men  who  can  guide  and 
direct  those  agencies  which  have  made 
our  country  so  great  and  prosperous.'* 


HOUSE  FOR  TEACHER. 


GOOD  school  houses  are  found  every- 
where throughout  Pennsylvania.  But 
where  is  there  a  home  for  the  principal, 
a  spacious  and  attractive  and  comfortable 
teacher's  house,  in  connection  with  the 
school  building  ?  This  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  a  man  of  fine  scho- 
lastic attainments,  of  culture  and  power, 
should  come  and  make  his  home  in  an 
intelligent  community,  and  remain  there 
perhaps  for  a  life-time.  No  manufactory 
in  any  community  can  match  its  schools 
in  importance.  Get  the  best  foreman  and 
make  it  to  his  interest  to  become  a  dom- 
inating influence,  perhaps  the  strongest 
and  best,  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
A  competent  head  of  a  good  school  is 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  a  month,  and 
a  suitable  house  for  him  to  live  in  should 
be  a  mere  bagatelle  in  the  item  of  salary. 
If  there  were  thousands  of  such  homes  it 
would  mean  benefit  to  our  school  interests 
that  is  simply  incalculable.  What  dis- 
trict will  set  this  good  example  and  point 
the  way  to  better  things,  thus  retaining, 
often  for  a  long  life  of  ever-increasing 
usefulness,  the  best  teachers  among  the 


young  men  of  the  State  in  the  best  work 
of  the  State  ?  Is  there  one  such  house  in 
Pennsylvania?  What  school  district  or 
what  man  will  buy  the  first  and  instal  in 
it  a  high-grade  man  as  teacher  ? 


SAVING  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


Governor  Odbi^l,  of  New  York,  has 
vetoed  the  bill  of  a  soulless  corporation 
that  planned  to  make  large  profit  out  of 
the  conversion  of  the  water  power  of 
Niagara  Falls  into  electric  power.  The 
water  of  Niagara  river  was  to  be  turned 
into  sluices  above  the  Falls,  and  the 
present  diminished  supply  of  water  pass- 
ing over  them  was  to  be  reduced  indefi- 
nitely until  the  grandeur  of  Niagara 
would  become  a  memory,  and  its  beauty 
be  changed  to  rugged  ugliness.  From 
all  over  the  country  came  protests  to 
Governor  Odell  to  save  the  Falls  from 
the  New  York  law-makers.  In  his  veto 
message  he  says : 

''I  am  of  the  opinion  that  however 
much  we  may  discount  and  deprecate  the 
interference  of  the  sentimental  with  the 

!>ractical  in  life,  we  cannot  get  away 
rom  the  fact  that  this  sentiment  is  not 
one  of  retrogression,  but  of  constant  pro- 
gression in  civilized  life.  There  is  due  to 
it,  therefore,  the  same  consideration 
which  should  be  given'  to  all  practical 
affairs  of  life.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
second  and  fully  as  important  a  reason 
for  objection  to  approval  of  this  measure. ' ' 
It  might  be  argued,  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger,  that  Niagara  Falls  as  a  mere 
spectacle  has  a  substantial  value  to  set 
off  against  the  value  of  the  water  power. 
This  is  an  argument  which  most  '*  prac- 
tical "  men  can  understand.  Niagara, 
like  the  Adirondacks,  Lake  George,  the 
Catskills  and  the  Hudson  river,  is  among 
the  assets  of  the  State  of  New  York  that 
once  destroyed  never  could  be  reproduced. 
Yet  the  Governor  does  well  to  base  his 
action  distinctly  upon  the  fact  that  the 
sentiment  of  beauty,  the  appreciation  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  poetry  of  nature,  is 
one  of  '*  constant  progression  in  civilized 
life,*'  and,  therefore,  to  be  recognized  in 
civilized  legislation  as  of  at  least  equal 
importance  with  those  considerations 
which  are  called  '  *  practical.  * '  More  and 
more,  indeed,  we  are  learning  to  recog- 
nize that  such  sentiment  is  above  all 
things  practical,  in  that  it  makes  for  the 
greater  happiness  of  all  and  the  greater 
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enjoyment  of  life.  The  New  York 
Legislature's  disregard  of  Niagara  Palls 
was  a  retrogression,  and  Governor  Odell 


has  saved  not  only  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  the  whole  country,  from  an  injury  that 
would  have  been  a  national  disgrace. 


Official  Department. 


Departmemt  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg,  June,  1904.  j 

THE  following  named  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed  State  trustees  of  Normal 
Schools: 

West  Chester— John  J.  Pinkerton,  West 
Chester;  William  S.  Windle,  West  Chester. 

Millersville— Hon.  Milton  Heidelbaugh, 
Lancaster;  Andrew  P.  Frantz,  Lancaster. 

Kutztown— R.  W.  Young,  M.  D.,  Slating- 
ton;  Professor  Alvin  Rupp,  AUentown. 

East  Stroudsburg— George  F.  Davis, 
Lansford;  W.  B.  Holmes,  Honesdale. 

Mansfield— Hon.  H.  B.  Packer,  Wellsboro; 

F.  E  Zimmer,  Mansfield. 
Bloomsburg— Dr.  J.  J.  Brown,  Blooms- 
burg;  R.  C.  Neal,  Harrisburg. 

Shippensburg— M.  G.  Hale,  Shippens- 
burg;  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Shippensburg. 

Lock  Haven— J.  A.  Bickford,  Lock  Haven; 
Hon.  O.  S.  Kelsey,  Lock  Haven. 

Indiana— Hon.  S.  M.  Jack,  Indiana;  Rev. 

G.  T.  Reynolds,  Indiana. 

California— G.  M.  Mitchell,  Monessen; 
Hon.  E.  F.  Acheson,  Washington. 

Slippery  Rock — Hon.  John  M.  Greer,  But- 
ler, Thomas  Robison,  Bntler. 

Edinboro— Hon.  S.  D.  Ware,  West  Spring- 
field. Rev.  G.  H.  Stuntz.  Edinboro. 

Clarion— Hon.  James  T.  Mafifet,  Clarion; 
S.  F.  Brush,  Clarion. 


ORGANIZING  NEW  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  2x,  1863,  reguires  that 
the  School  Boards  shall  organize  ' '  within 
ten  days  after  the  first  Monday  in  June  in 
each  vear. "  As  it  is  Important  that  the  new 
Boards  should  meet  ana  organize  promptly 
according  to  law,  the  old  Boards  snoula  fix 
a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  give  due  notice  to  the  new  direct- 
ors, who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organiza- 
tion, directors  should  first  elect  a  temporary 
President  and  Secretary,  and  proceed  to  as- 
certain who  are  members,  by  having  read  the 
election  returns  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  Board  by  the  proper  election  officers. 
Disputed  pomta  concerning  claims  to  seats 
must  be  disposed  of.  Questions  arising  out 
of  tie  votes  must  be  settled.  And  when  it  is 
ascertained  who  are  members,  the  Board  is 
read^  to  ox%%n\vt  permanently  by  electing  a 
president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 
Those  having  a  right  to  vote  under  the  tem- 
porary oi^anization  are  the  directors  hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  dulv  notified  of 
their  election.    Those  entitled  to  vote  in 


effecting  the  permanent  organization  are  the 
directors  holding  over  and  the  persons  found 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  Board  by  their  elec- 
tion. Among  the  items  of  business  that 
should  be  attended  to  by  the  new  Boards  on 
the  day  of  organization,  are  the  following: 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  tne 
Board  of  Directors,  if  such  vacancies  exist 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certifi- 
cate from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prepare  these  papers,  attach  the  signatures 
of  tne  officers  of  the  new  Board,  and  forward 
them  to  the  proper  County  Superintendent 
for  approval  ana  transmission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  This  duty 
should  not  be  neglected, 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  officer. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  subscribe 
for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  The  law  per- 
mits and  encourages  all  Boards  of  Directors 
to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  member 
at  the  expense  of  the  district.  No  Board  can 
well  afford  to  be  without  it,  not  only  for  its 
practical  value,  but  also  for  its  sn^^gestive- 
ness  to  thoughtful  men  who  feel  a  proper 
sense  of  the  erave  responsibilities  that  de- 
volve upon  them  as  Soiool  Directors.  The 
law  authorizing  subscription  fsee  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Laws  and  Decisions,  pages 
238  and  239)  and  the  decisions  under  it  are 
very  clear  and  definite,  as  follows: 

CCL.  ThiXtht  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal shall  be  recognized  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department  of  Common  Schools  of 
this  Commonwealth,  in  which  the  current 
decisions  made  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  shall  be  published  free  of 
charge,  together  with  all  official  circulars, 
and  such  other  letters  of  explanation  and 
instruction  as  he  may  find  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  includ- 
ing his  annual  report;  and  the  Superin- 
tendent is  hereby  authorized  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  of  said  School  Journal,  to  be 
sent  to  each  Board  of  School  Directors  in 
the  State,  for  public  use,  and  charge  the 
cost  thereof  to  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Common  Schools. — Act 
May  8,  1855.  Sec.  9,  Pamphlet  Laws.  p.  511. 

167.  The  Journal  is  the  official  oi^gan  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  decisions,  advices,  explanations,  con* 
struction  and  information,  with  the  instruc- 
tions and  forms  published  in  the  official  de- 
partment of  it,  are  of  equal  authority  and 
force  as  if  contained  in  this  digest. 
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168.  The  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
each  District  at  the  cost  of  the  State  is  to 
be  laid  before  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting 
after  its  receipt,  and  the  file  thus  received 
is  to  be  preserved  by  the  Secretary  and 
handed  to  his  successor. 

169.  Bcuii  Board  has  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  of  The  Journal  for  each  mem- 
ber, at  the  cost  of  the  district,  as  a  means  of 
information  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  and  the  condition  and  operations  of 
the  system  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong— Supt.  Wolfe:  I  found  the 
thirty-two  schools  visited  during  the  month 
in  good  condition  and  doing  eood  work. 
Generally  speaking  the  work  done  in  the 
rural  schools  this  year  has  been  much  more 
satisfactory  than  last  year.  Many  of  the 
teachers  whose  schools  are  closed  are  attend- 
ing Normal  schools,  academies,  or  select 
schools.  The  whole  number  of  applicants 
for  eighth-grade  certificates  was  89;  of  this 
numTOr  59  passed — the  remaining  30  receiv- 
ing  grades  only.  Owing  to  floods  and  bad 
roads  many  of  the  schools  were  not  so  well 
attended  as  usual. 

Bbaver — Supt.  Moore  :  The  rural  schools 
are  closed  and  many  of  the  teachers  have 
gone  to  one  or  another  of  the  summer  schools 
or  a  State  Normal  school  for  further  study 
in  preparation  for  next  year's  work.  Har- 
mony and  Baden  townships  have  plans 
made  for  new  buildings  to  he  erected  this 
summer. 

BsRKS— Supt.  RapPf  Most  of  the  county 
schools  are  closed.    There  was  probably  a 

greater  scarcity  of  teachers  in  tnis  county 
uring  the  past  vear  than  ever  before.  A 
number  of  schools  remained  closed  a  con- 
siderable time  before  teachers  with  the 
requisite  qualifications  could  be  secured. 
Instead  ot  the  usual  scramble  and  sharp 
competition  among  applicants  for  positions, 
the  directors  were  obliged  to  do  the  scramb- 
ling in  search  for  suitable  teachers  for  their 
schools.  This  certainly  was  an  unusual  and 
peculiar  condition  of  affairs. 

Blair— Supt.  Davis:  All  the  township 
schools  and  most  of  the  borough  schools 
have  closed  what  we  consider  a  successful 
term.  At  several  of  the  borough  schools  I 
attended  the  closing  exercises.  Great  in- 
ter^t  was  manifested  by  both  pupils  and 
patrons.  Graduation  exercises  appear  to  be 
popular  with  the  people  of  our  county. 

Clinton— Supt.  AlcCloskey  :  The  school 
board  of  Beech  Creek  borough  has  broken 
ground  for  a  |7,ooo  school  building,  to  be 
equipped  with  all  the  modem  conveniences. 
Many  of  the  rural  schools  have  closed. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  winter,  the  schools  have  made  an 
excellent  record  in  attendance. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Green:  The  diploma 
examinations   were   held   throughout   the 


county  on  March  19.  The  county  was  dis- 
tricted for  this  purpose.  The  papers  were 
prepared  by  the  Co.  Supt.  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  respective  supervising  com- 
mittees. All  the  work  was  examined  by 
myself,  granting  diplomas  to  those  who 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
common  branches  as  outlined  in  the  course 
of  studj.  Ninety-six  pupils  took  the  ex- 
amination. Most  of  the  work  showed  neat- 
ness, clearness  and  thoroughness,  which 
reflects  much  credit  upon  our  teachers. 
Much  of  the  work  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  graded  schools,  and  shows  that  our 
teachers  are  laboring  earnestly  to  overcome 
the  many  obstacles  that  confront  them  in 
the  doing  of  thorough  work.  Examinations 
were  held  in  the  Mechanicsburg  and  New 
Cumberland  high  schools. 

Fayette— Supt.  Carroll:  Our  schools  are 
closing  a  verv  successful  vear's  work, 
Fifly-two  pupils  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  and  received  their  diplomas. 
Their  work  was  very  satisfactory.  They 
are  probably  the  strongest  graduates  which 
the  rural  schools  have  yet  turned  out. 
Many  of  the  borough  schools  are  also  grad- 
uating lar^e  classes.  The  number  of  schools 
is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Many  new 
houses  will  be  built  during  the  summer. 
Uniontown  has  just  completed  one  of  the 
best  eight  room  brick  houses  in  the  county. 
New  houses  will  be  built  in  South  Union, 
Georges,  Franklin,  German  and  possibly 
some  other  districts.  Fairchance  Dorougn 
has  let  the  contract  for  an  eight-room  brick 
house,  and  will  have  it  ready  for  use  in  the 
fall.  Teachers'  wages  will  go  still  higher  in 
many  districts.  The  outlook  in  general  is 
good. 

Fulton— Supt.  Barton  :  The  McConnels- 
burg  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  tenon 
the  evening  of  May  12.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
our  teachers  will  attend  school  this  summer. 
Our  term  examinations  were  held  through- 
out the  county,  April  9th;  twenty-nine  com- 
pleted the  course  and  were  duly  graduated 
from  the  common  schools.  The  opposition 
to  the  township  high  school  established  in 
Wells  has  dwindled  to  a  minimum.  Two 
good  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  a 
third  house  was  erected  and  the  school  is 
doing  most  excellent  work. 

Greene— Supt.  Stewart:  The  contract 
has  been  let  for  an  eight- room  building  in 
Rice's  Landing.  This  borough  was  organ- 
ized last  year  and  we  are  glad  to  note  the 
great  interest  manifested  in  their  schools. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Dell:  A  local  insti- 
tute was  held  in  Smithfield,  April  2d.  Very^ 
interesting  commencement  exercises  were 
held  at  Orbisonia,  Alexandria,  and  Spruce 
Creek.  At  each  place,  besides  the  usual 
features  of  the  projg^amme,  we  had  an  ad- 
dress by  a  speaker  from  abroad.  Principals- 
Palmer,  Hardman  and  Wright  respectively 
deserve  special  mention  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  their  classes  acquitted 
themselves.     The   number   graduating  at 
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cmdi  place  in  the  order  named  above,  is  four, 
seven  and  five  respectively.  Forty-aeven 
candidates  for  the  common  school  diploma 
have  been  examined.  Of  this  number,  30 
were  successful.  Saltillo  will  have  a  high 
school  next  year.  The  directors  are  mani- 
festing great  interest  in  the  project. 

I^ACKAWANNA— Supt.  Tsyior :  A  meeting 
of  Principals,  at  which  a  majority  of  dis- 
vtricts  was  represented,  was  held  April  2nd. 
In  discussing  the  County  Institute,  the 
-principals  were  unanimously  in  favor  ot 
'Abiding  the  next  institute  at  the  same  time 
^and  place  as  last  year — in  October  at  Scran- 
ton.  A  majority  favored  an  undivided  in- 
stitute, with  the  best  speakers  that  can  be 
secured,  excluding  local  talent.  They  also 
wish  to  devote  two  evenings  of  the  week  to 
lectures  or  entertainments.  The  Greenwood 
.•school-house,  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in 
December,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  school 
^  now  in  operation.  The  Blakesley  school 
i|>oard  has  adopted  plans  for  an  eight-room 
ttiigh  school  building,  and  the  work  ot 
erection  will  begin  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  schools.  The  cost  will  be  |i8,- 
000.  This  building  has  been  needed  for 
several  years,  but  the  funds  were  lacking. 
The  plans  provide  for  a  modern  building, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  heated  by 
steam.  The  annual  examination  of  pupils 
in  the  rural  schools  was  held  April  i8th. 
The  examination  was  taken  by  64  pupils, 
including  33  in  the  8th  year  work  of  finish- 
ing the  common  branches.  Of  these  24 
passed  satisfactorily  and  received  certificates 
admitting  them  to  any  high  school  under 
my  supervision.  This  is  a  poor  showing 
for  74  rural  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
nearly  1,000  pupils.  At  least  fifty  should 
finish  common  branches  in  these  schools 
<very  year.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
is  the  custom  of  keeping  the  older  pupils 
out  of  school  during  September  and  October 
for  work  on  the  farms,  and  withdraw  them 
from  school  in  April  for  the  same  reason, 
^his  loss  of  from  two  to  three  months  of  the 
school  term  each  year  makes  it  impossible 
for  these  older  pupils  to  finish  the  work  and 
pass  the  examinations  in  common  branches. 
In  this  way  about  one-fourth  of  the  money 
spent  in  these  schools  is  wasted  ;  for  more 
finished  work  could  be  done  in  a  six-months 
term  with  all  the  pupils  in  regular  attend- 
ance than  is  now  accomplished  in  eight 
months.  The  present  custom  of  keeping 
the  older  pupils  out  of  school  two  or  three 
months  of  the  term  makes  it  impossible  for 
'teachers  to  do  thorough  and  systematic  work 
in  advanced  grades.  These  pupils  fall 
t>ehind  their  classes  and  lose  interest  in  their 
studies,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition 
•of  the  teachers  to  do  good  work  is,  in  many 
cases,  lost. 

I/YCOMiNG — Supt.  Milnor:  Of  the  145  ap- 
plicants for  the  common  school  diplomas, 
104  were  passed.  The  results  of  the  examin- 
ation reflects  credit  upon  both  teachers  and 
pupils.    Excellent  commencement  exercises 


were  held  at  the  Montoursville  and  Ralston 
high  schools.  The  Ralston  school  has  Ail- 
filled  the  requirements  of  a  township  high 
school  and  will  apply  for  its  appropriation. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Ex- 
change has  devoted  considerable  time  to 
lang;uage  teaching  by  reviewing  and  dis- 
cussing Hinsdale's  **  Language  Arts"  and 
White's  ••  Art  of  Teaching."  Excellent  re- 
suits  of  this  work  have  been  noted  in  the 
schools.  Montgomery  borough  will  erect  a 
new  eight-room  building  at  a  cost  of  $18,000 
and  the  high  school  course  will  be  extended 
two  years. 

NoRTHUMBRLAND— Supt.  Apple  I  An  un- 
usual amount  of  sickness  among  the  chil- 
dren has  affected  the  attendance  very 
seriously  in  many  districts.  Fire  damaged 
the  Reedsville  school  house  to  the  amount 
of  I700.  The  school  had  been  closed  for 
onlv  a  short  time ;  the  necessary  repairing 
will  be  done  during  the  summer. 

PiKB— Supt.  Westbrook  :  Examinations 
for  common  school  diplomas  were  held 
April  9.  Of  the  28  pupils  examined,  ele^^en 
were  passed.  This  is  the  first  of  these  ex- 
aminations held  in  the  county  and  th^ 
have  already  aroused  interest  among  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  Most  of  the  schools  in 
outlying  districts  have  closed. 

Snyder  — Supt.  Walbom:  The  only 
schools  open  in  the  entire  county  are  those 
of  Selins  Grove.  With  a  few  exceptions 
there  has  been  commendable  progress. 
Middleburg  borough  strengthened  its  course 
of  study  at  the  beginning  of  last  term  and  a 
class  of  four  was  graduated.  Since  the  4th 
of  April  I  have  been  devoting:  my  time  to 
teaching  in  the  Selins  Grove  University  in 
the  forenoon,  and  at  the  Preeburg  Academy 
in  the  afternoon.  In  these  two  s<mools  there 
are  about  150  teachers  enrolled.  We  give 
them  instruction  in  theory  and  practice  and 
also  review  work  in  the  common  branches. 
The  remainder  of  the  students'  time  is  ffiven 
to  the  higher  branches.  This  plan,  wehope, 
will  soon  give  us  a  stronger  corps  of  teach- 
ers than  we  are  able  to  get  by  conducting  a 
free  Normal  of  only  four  or  five  weeks  dnra- 
tion  once  a  year. 

Somerset— Supt,  Seibert:  The  district 
examinations  were  held  April  9th,  in  the 
different  townships,  about  150  applicants 
took  the  examination,  one  hundred  of  them 
being  successful.  To  these  diplomas  have 
been  issued.  More  interest  is  taken  in 
these  examinations  than  formerlv  and  a 
larger  class  has  been  graduated  than  ever 
before.  More  interest  by  teachers  and 
directors  will  make  these  classes  still  larger. 
The  new  school  district  of  Boswell  borongh 
has  been  formed.  A  number  of  new  school 
houses  are  already  under  contract  for  next 
year. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton  :  County  schoob 
have  generally  closed.  There  are  few 
schools  that  have  not  shown  the  good  work 
done  by  the  teacher  during  the  term.  In 
Buffalo  and  Kelly  districts  graduating  excr- 
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dses  were  held  for  those  who  completed  the 
common  school  course  of  stndjr.  In  some 
districts  ereat  interest  is  taken  in  maintain- 
ing a  high  standard  and  in  completing  the 
coarse  of  study.  Many  progressive  teach- 
ers have  gone  to  one  sdiool  or  another  this 
spring  to  complete  higher  courses  of  study. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  The  schools 
are  closing.  The  work  as  reported  has  been 
well  done.  Some  of  the  S^n^etaries  report 
more  interest  in  the  schools  this  year  tnan 
usual.  There  is  nothing  like  a  working 
School  Board  to  keep  teachers  busy  and  to 
the  front  in  good  methods.  Schools  always 
are  active  and  alive  when  the  Directors  lead. 
We  are  blessed  with  many  industrious 
Directors  for  the  promotion  of  our  schools 
and  pray  that  we  may  be  favored  with  many 
more  such  men  in  the  future.  April  2nd  was 
examination  day  in  the  schools  of  the 
county.  Of  the  185  candidates,  124  received 
diplomas.  The  candidates  as  a  general 
thing,  were  stronger  than  usual,  giving 
better  results  and  consequently  greater 
satisfaction.  Bentle3rville  for  the  first  time 
closed  with  commencement  exercises,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  young  people  concerned. 
Venetia  also  took  a  step  forward,  and 
pleased  the  people  with  appropriate  com- 
mencement exercises.  We  nave  been  highly 
gratified  by  the  work  in  general. 

Warrbn— Supt.  Gunning :  The  month 
has  for  the  greater  part  been  occupied  with 
the  preparations  for  the  teachers'  examina- 
tions and  the  annual  county  uniform  ex- 
aminations. The  latter  took  place  April  22. 
Nearly  600  pupils  were  examined.  Of  this 
number  about  25  per  cent,  passed  the  re- 
quired standard  and  received  diplomas. 

Wayne — Supt.  Hower:  The  examinations 
for  common  school  diplomas  were  held 
April  2.  Fifty-five  passed,  many  doing  very 
creditable  work.  A  number  also  passed  in 
aljgrebra  and  civil  government.  A  number 
ofschools  were  visited  the  second  time,  and 
excellent  progress  was  noted  in  all  but  a 
few.  In  the  two-room  Tracjrville  school, 
Texas  township,  with  an  enrollment  of  56, 
I  found  but  one  child  absent  at  my  two 
visitations — the  percentage  of  attendance 
being  99  for  some  months.  It  is  needless  to 
say  fliat  excellent  work  is  being  done  here. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  attending  school. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Clinton  Board  it 
was  decided  to  open  a  Township  hieh 
school  next  year.  This  will  make  the 
seventh  for  Wayne. 

Bbaver  Fai,w— Supt.  Maguire:  Much 
illness  continues  to  interrupt  good  attend- 
ance. Just  now  measles  are  the  most  dis- 
turbing; sometimes  half  the  pupils  in  a 
room  are  ill  at  one  time.  Our  high  school 
has  two  literary  societies— the  Macbethian 
and  the  Athenian.  They  held  a  contest 
April  13th,  the  events  being  a  debate,  an 
oration,  an  essay  and  a  recitation.  The 
Macbethian  won  23  points  out  of  28.  The 
affair  was  well  attended,  about  $100  being 
taken  in  at  the  door. 


CARi«iSLB--Supt.  Wagner:  Special  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  schools  on  Arbor  Day, 
April  22.  Unusual  interest  was  manifested 
at  the  high  school,  where  an  extended 
musical  and  literar3r  programme  was  ren- 
dered. Mrs.  E.  W.  Biddle  gave  an  excellent 
address  on  ''Forestry,''  and  each  class 
planted  a  tree  on  the  school  lawn. 

Lanspord— Supt.  Killian :  I  taught  a 
part  of  the  montn  to  supply  a  vacancy  in 
one  of  the  grammar  schools.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Neumiller,  a  graduate  of  the  E.  S.  Normal 
school  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  position. 
Examinations  for  promotion  are  in  process. 
The  promotions  will  be  based  upon  the 
teachers'  recommendations  and  examina- 
tions. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  {Schuylkill  G?.)— Supt. 
Guinan:  During  the  month  I  collected 
written  work  from  all  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  year  pupils.  The  work  showed 
the  progress  of  each  school  in  writing,  spell- 
ing and  number.  The  papers  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  school  board  and  to  the 
teachers  at  the  monthly  meeting.  Some 
seven-year  old  work  was  remarkably  eood 
and  showed  what  progress  can  be  made  in 
the  second  year.  The  different  results  on 
the  various  papers  suggested  valuable  hints 
to  primary  teachers.  Arbor  day  was  ob- 
served at  the  high  school  by  planting  trees 
and  shrubs. 

PHoeNixviLLE— Supt.  Leister:  Arbor  Day 
was  celebrated  in  our  high  school.  A  short 
address  by  Mr.  J.  O.  K.  Robarts  was  highly 
appreciated  by  those  who  had  the  privilege 
01  nearing  it.  An  excellent  address  of  over 
an  hour's  duration  on  '^  The  Destruction  of 
Forests  and  Birds,"  was  delivered  by  I.  C. 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Forestry. 

South  Sharon— Supt.  Canon:  At  the 
closing  exercises  of  our  schools  on  May  6th, 
Dr.  Keller  made  the  address  of  the  evening 
to  an  audience  of  about  500  people;  his  sub- 
ject was  ''Things  for  Which  the  Public 
School  Stands." 

Taylor — Supt.  lyloyd  :  The  Board  is  now 
enforcing  the  compulsory  school  law.  The 
borough  constable  is  hired  as  the  truant 
officer  and  he  is  doing  excellent  work.  Our 
attendance  has  improved  verv  much  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  was  during  some  of 
the  previous  months.  The  school  board  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  firm  stand  taken 
in  this  matter. 

Wiluamsport— Supt.  l/ose':  Including 
the  money  raised  for  an  Art  Exhibit,  April 
6-9,  our  art  committee  has  expended  for 

Pictures  this  year  $380.  The  Principal  of 
ieh  school  used  the  Art  Exhibit  as  the 
subject  of  several  interesting  talks  on  the 
great  pictures  of  the  world.  Other  teachers 
also  brought  their  schools  to  the  Exhibit 
and  instructed  the  pupils  on  art  subjects. 
Mr.  Ulmer,  of  the  high  school,  rave  a  free 
illustrated  lecture  to  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  high  school  room,  on  April  15th,  on 
**  I^iterary  and  Historic  New  England." 
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PENNSYL  I^AN/j^  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


[J^n«» 


GOOD   NIGHT 


VoucttUifii. 


1.  How    soft      Ihc     hap  -  py       even  -  m|^'s  close,    'Tis      ihe   hour     for       sweet  repose,  Gwjd 

2.  Til  ese  Iran  -  fjui  111  f.mrs     of  so  -  cial    mlrlh*  Form    the   dear-   eM  ties  of  eaith :  Good 

3.  Oh,      liuw    each  gen  -  tie    lliouglit  is     stirred,     As      we  breathe  the       panlng word: Good 


^r^^H^^^^^#^ 


^^ 


w  $4 


fe=-^i.  in^^^-^^^  Jiu^ 


:,      Vt 


night  I 
night! 
nij^ht  1 


The  sum  *  mer  winds  have  sunk  to  rei^t.  The  moon  se  ■  rene  -  ly  bright,  S!\cdi 
And  while  each  hand  is  kind  -  ly  pressed, Oh, may  our  prayers  to  heaven,  Wilt 
Could  we      but  ev  ^  er    feel      as  iiow,Our  hearts  with  love    up    -    rai&ed.       And 


gun  "  lie  r:iy.  Soft  -  ly 
lie  ad  drL'*=sed,  For  its 
fee  -  liuns   flow,    Jlcar  io 


now    she 
niur  ■  niurs 


seems  to  say, Good  iiighl! 
oil  PUT  rest:  Good  night! 
soft  and   loM' — Goodnight! 


i 


y/^ccip-iii 


THE  BETTER   WISH. 


HirirRT  Et^ssiTLi. 


R.  R.  \i     I    had    hut      a  thou:vind     a   year,  Gaf-ft^r    («reen,  If  I     bad    but      a^tbou^iand    a 
G^  G^  The  best  vvish  yuu  coubi  have ^  lake  my  word*  Robin  Kuft,  Wmuld  scare  find  you  in  bread  or  in 


P 


^ 


-j^-^-^ 


^^^^ 


year  I 
b<fCr: 


"What       a        iimii  would  I     be,      And  what  &ifj;hts  would  I     see,       If         I 
But       be       hon  -    est  and  true,     And  say     what    vvould  you  do,       If       you 


r  f"^r  g'gia-J^J^ 


had     but    a  thoU' sand  a  year,  Gaf- fer  Green.  If      I      ha<l  but    a     thousand  a       y^rar! 
had     hut   a  thou- sand  a  year.  KoUinRuff?  If     you  had  but  a     thousand  a      ycau"! 


^^   ¥ 


R^  I  would  do,  I  scarcely  know  what.  Gaffer  Green, 

I  would  go,  fiiiih  \  I  hardly  know  where, 
1  windil  ^i:atl:e^  the  chink 
Atid  kave  (»thcr?i  to  thitik, 
If  I  had  but  a  thousand  a  year,  Gaffer  Green ! 
If  I  had  but  a  thousand  a  year  1 

Gm  But  when  you  are  aj:jed  and  grey,  Robin  Ruff, 
And  the  day  of  your  death  it  draws  near. 
Say,  what  with  your  pains 
Would  you  du  with  your  gains, 
M  you  then  had  a  thousand  a  year,  Robin  Ruff? 
if  you  then  had  a  thousand  a  year  ? 


R,  I  scarcely  can  tell  what  you  mean,  GaBe?  CTecii, 
For  your  quesitions  are  always  so  quecTj 
But  as  other  folk^  die, 
I  supf^KJse  sfj  must  I—  [Ruff? 

(7.  What  \  and  give  up  your  thousand  a  jeai,  Robin 
And  give  up  your  thousand  a  year  ? 

There's  a  place  that  is  better  thaji  this,  Robin  Rui^ 
And  I  hope  in  my  heart  you'll  go  lhcrc» 
\Vhere  the  poor  man's  91s  great, 
R,  What  J   though  he  hath  no  esttiti:? 

G,  Yes,  a5  if  he'd  a  thousand  a  year,  Robin  Rti^   y 
G,  h  A\  Yes,  as  if  he'd  a  tliouA&nd  a  ye«r. 


Don't 


let  the  School  Books  wear  out  and  get  filthy,  when  for 
about  3%  of  the  cost  of  the  Books  you  can  adopt  the 

"Holden  System  for 
Preserving  Books" 

which  protects  them  Inside  and  Outside, 
and  makes  them  last  0O^o  ^o  lOOlo  longer. 

This  Saving  is  Too 

Great  to  be  Ignored  I 

The  School  Books  are  transferred  in  a  neat, 
clean  condition,  protected  by  a  waterproof 
leatherette  book-cover  (which  wears  like 
leathei^  too).  The  loose  leaves  are  fastened, 
weak  bindings  strengthened,  and  torn  leaves 
repaired  Instantly !  No  more  ragged- 
edged,  soiled  and  dilapidated  books  !  ! 


Wc  send  Samples  free  on  request  if  you  name  this  Paper* 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co., 


O.  W.  HOLDBN,  Pres't. 
M.  C.  H01.DBN,  8«c'y. 


Christian  Endeavor  Hotel, 

WORLD'S    FAIR,   ST.   LOUIS,   MISSOURI. 


res 
fro 
m€ 
pe< 
in 
fri< 


Headquarters  for  Christian  people  and  friends  of  morality.    It  is  a  respectable  hotel  for 

)le  people.    Located  one  hundred  feet  from  gate  to  Pair  Grounds.    Street  cars  direct 

~  Union  Station.    Built  for  safety  and  comfort.    Capacity  3000  guests  daily.    Backed  by 

♦  highest  standing  and  endorsed  by  World's  Fair  Officials.    Thousands  of  representative 

from  all  sections  of  the  country  have  already  engaged  accommodations.    Kates,  arranged 

"ice,  $1  no  and  $2.00  per  day.    Send  for  booklet  giving  full  particulars.    Tell  your 

*^—  firess  at  once 


endeavor  Hotel  and  Auditorium  Company, 


SAINT    LOUIS,    TVIISSOTJRI. 


Notable  NeW  Books 


Eggleston's  Afew  Cert' 
tfiry^  History  of  the 
Untied  States    '    $1.00 

The  preparation  of  this  book  was  the 
last  literary  work  of  its  authoi.  He  has 
been  especially  successful  in  presenting 
those  facts  of  the  home  life  of  the  people 
and  of  their  progress  in  civilization  which 
are  essential  to  history.  One  novel  fea- 
ture of  the  book  is  a  collection  of  brief 
biographies  of  about  one  hundred  of  the 
most  important  men.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous,  and  the  maps  clear  and 
1-  not  overcrowded. 


Carpenter's  Australia, 
our  Colonies,  and  other 
Islands  of  the  Sea  »o.6o 

This  book  describes  Australia  anothe^ 
chief  islands  of  the  world,  laying  special 
stress  upon  those  which  have  become, 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  the  UniH 
States.  The  children  learn  about  the 
resources  of  the  various  islands,  visit  the 
^people  both  in  city  and  country,  and  ob- 
serve the  wonders  of  plant  and  animal 
creation.  Fifteen  colored  maps  show 
plainly  all  the  countries  visited.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  attractive. 


For  TeacHers  of  Mxisic 


New  School  of  Metbod^ 

In  Public  School  Music 


190-+ 


CHICAGO 
July  4-July  16 


BOSTON 
July  26-August  11 


Offers  a  systematic  and  oompre- 
hensive  course  in  the  best  methods 
of  teaohingr  music  in  public  school 
classes.  Oirculars  with  detailed  in- 
formation sent  to  any  address  on 
request. 


VISITORS  to  the  ST. 
LOUIS  EXPOSITION 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the  exhibit  of  the  AMERI- 
CAN BOOK  COMPANY  in 
the  Palace  of  Education. 

This  exhibit  comprises  all 
its  educational  publications, 
and  illustrates  fully  the  art 
of  school-book  making  in  all 
its  branches. 


American  BooK  Company 

NEW  YORK       CINCINNATI        CHICAGO        BOSTON         ATLANTA        DALLAS        SAN  PRANaSCO 


Notable  Neu)  Books ' 


Eggleston's  A[etv  Cen^ 
tfiry^  History  of  the 
Untied  States    »    «i.oo 

The  preparation  of  this  book  was  the 
last  literary  work  of  its  authoi.  He  has 
been  especially  successful  in  presenting 
those  facts  of  the  home  life  of  the  people 
and  of  their  progress  in  civilization  which 
are  essential  to  history.  One  novel  fea- 
ture of  the  book  is  a  collection  of  brief 
biographies  of  about  one  hundred  of  the 
most  important  men.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous,  and  the  maps  clear  and 
^  not  overcrowded. 


Carpenter's  Australia, 
our  Colonies,  and  other 
Islands  of  the  Sea  «o.6o 

This  book  describes  Australia  andlhe' 
chief  islands  of  the  world,  laying  special, 
stress  upon  those  which  have  become, 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  the  Unhfd 
States.  The  children  learn  about  the 
resources  of  the  various  islands,  visit  the 
Y>eople  both  in  city  and  country,  and  ob- 
serve the  wonders  of  plant  and  animal 
creation.  Fifteen  colored  maps  show 
plainly  all  the  countries  visited.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  attractive. 


For  Teachers  of  M\isic 

New  School  of  Method^ 

In  Public  School  Music 
190-4 

CHICAQO                                BOSTON 
July  4-JiUy  16                   July  26-Aurwt  11 

Offers   a   systematio  and   oompre- 
hensive  oourse  lu  the  best  methods 
of  teaohingr  music   in  public   school 
classes.     Circulars  with   detailed  in- 
formation  sent   tx)   any    address   on 
request. 

T  TISITORS  to  the  ST. 
V     LOUIS  EXPOSITION 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the   exhibit  of  the   AMERI- 
CAN  BOOK  COMPANY  in 
the  Palace  of  Education. 

This  exhibit   comprises  all 
its   educational   publications, 
and  illustrates    fully  the  art 
of  school-book  making  in  all 
its  branches. 

American  B< 

NEW  YORK       CINCINNATI        CHICAGO        BOS 

TOl 

3K  Company 

"«        ATLANTA       DALLAS       SAN  FRANCISCO 

3  2044  102  791   514 


